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PREFACE. 


Thb  object  of  the  present  yolume  will  require  but  little  ex- 
planation :  it  is,  to  snpplj  what  is  believed  to  be  an  acknowledged 
deficienej. 

We  already  possess,  it  is  true,  several  histories  of  England  written 
by  Catholics;  and  those   of  Miss  Young,  Mjlius,  and  Mrs.  St. 
George,  have  earned,  as  thej  deserve,  the  approbation  and  gratitude 
of  tbe  Catholic  public.     To  keep  pace,  however,  with  the  increase 
of  historical  i^esearch  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  to  insure  a  due  pre- 
paration for  the  London  University,  something  more,  at  least  for 
ooU^ate  purposes,  was  still  a  requisite.     Sadler  s  abridgment  of 
Lingard  was  therefore  eagerly  welcomed.     Unfortunately  its  useful- 
ne&  was  found  to  be  impaired  by  the  omission  of  the  chapter  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  by  the  partial 
omisaon  of  similar  notices  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

In  consequence,  chiefly,  of  such  omissions,  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  other  means  of  conveying  instruction :  it  was  felt  in  several, 
and  probably  in  all,  the  colleges,  that  a  text-book  was  still  wanting. 
The  students  had  either  to  be  taught  with  much  additional  cost, 
both  of  time  and  labour,  from  the  notes  and  lectures  of  their  pro- 
fessors, or  to  adopt  as  their  manual,  Keightley's  History  of  England, 
a  work  replete  with  details,  but  displaying  prejudices,  not  only 
shocking,  but  almost  incredible.  The  former  alternative  could  be 
justified  only  by  necessity ;  the  latter  was  not  to  be  endured  :  why 
not  then  publish  the  notes  that  had  been  collected  in  the  course  of 
our  teaching,  and  publish  them  in  such  a  form  as  might  be  available 
to  all  the  colleges,  and  to  the  Catholic  public  in  general  ?  Failure 
in  such  an  attempt  could  hardly  be  discreditable,  and  would  be 
worth  the  risk  were  it  only  to  provoke  to  a  more  successful  exer- 
tion. Such  was  the  course  of  reasoning  that  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  present  manual 
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The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  greatly  indebted  to   the 
researches  of  Dr.  Lingard.     Manj  other  modern  works,  however, 
have  been  put  under  contribution ,  and  amongst  the  rest  Palgrave's 
Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  Thierry's  Norman  Conquest,  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  Lord  Mahon's  England,  Alison,  Tjtler,  Plow- 
den,  Lanigan,  Madden  and  Petrie ;  and  for  some  interesting  details  of 
manners  and  customs,  Brand,  Mejrick,  Strutt,  and  the  Pictorial 
History  of  England.     The  contemporaiy  historians,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  been  overlooked ;  and  on  some  points,  as  the  lives 
and  times  of  St  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  well  as  for  some 
portions  of  the  seventh,  eleventh,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
have  been  almost  exclusively  followed.*     The  arrangement  would 
perhaps  appear  more  systematic  had  the  materials  been  grouped 
together  under  the  various  heads  of  civil  and  military  events ;  con- 
stitution and  laws ;  literature  ;  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.     Such  a  plan,  however,  would  involve  much  repetition,  and 
after  additional  labour  on  the  part  of  the  student,  would  probably 
leave  on  his  mind  only  a  disjointed  impression.     It  has,  therefore 
been  thought  preferable  to  interweave  the  events,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, in  their  natural  order. 

The  literature  of  history  is  often  useful ;  and  for  those  that  would 
refer  to  the  original  sources,  is  indispensable.  A  brief  literary 
introduction  has,  therefore,  been  appended.  It  has  been  compiled 
from  Ware,  Nicolson,  Dibdin,  Lappenberg,  Wright,  and  the  prefaces 
to  the  various  editions  of  the  ancient  writers.  The  work,  having 
been  written,  and  the  printing  corrected,  under  the  pressure  of  other 
occupations,  will  no  doubt  contain  some  inaccuracies,  and  perhaps 
some  minor  omissions ;  with  respect  to  these,  the  writer  trusts  that 
he  will  find  indulgence.  If,  sometimes,  his  views  appear  distorted, 
he  hopes  that  it  will,  at  least,  be  found,  that  the  facts  themselves 
are  fairly  stated. 

Sl  Mary's  College^  Oscott^ 
June  15,  1847. 

*  The  reader  that  ib  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  vfew  taken  of  the 
thirteenth  oentnry,  will  find  the  question  more  fiiUy  stated  by  the  anthor,  and 
some  of  the  anthorities  produced,  in  an  article  in  the   Dublin  Review  (No 
XXXIV.—'*  The  Church  and  Empire  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  "). 
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The  history  of  the  Ancient  Britons  is  necessarily  imperfect  Till 
its  dose  we  have  no  native  authorities,  while  the  few  coins  that  are 
called  British  have  bat  few  legible  inscriptions,  and  are  mostly  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

In  the  works  of  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  of  the  two  geographers, 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  of  a  few  other  writers,  we  find  occasional 
nodoes  of  the  early  trade,  produce,  and  geographical  divisions  of 
the  island.  Our  principal  guides,  however,  are  Csesar  and  Tacitns. 
The  former  describes  Uie  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  his 
invanon.  His  knowledge  of  the  Britons,  acquired  during  two 
hanasing  campaigns,  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  either  sound  or 
extensive ;  while  his  love  of  hme  ought  to  render  us  cautious  when 
listening  to  his  account  of  his  own  exploits.  Tacitus,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  ihe  second  centuries,  describes 
the  progress  and  completion  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Much  of  what 
he  wrote  he  nndoubtedly  learned  from  the  lips  of  his  fiither^in-law, 
the  renowned  Agricola.  Suetonius,  Dion  Gassius,  and  several  other 
aatfaon,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  refer  to  the  same  period.  The 
fortunes  of  Britain  when,  at  length,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
become  still  more  obscure  :  we  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
incidental  notices  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Zorimus,  and  such 
others  as  chose  to  bestow  their  attention  upon  so  distant  and  unim- 
portant a  province.  St.  Oildas,  a  British  monk  of  Bangor,  in  the 
aixth  century,  witnessed  the  struggle  between  the  natives  and 
Saxons.  The  brief  account  (De  Excidio  Britt.)  which  he  has 
furnished  is  not  so  much  a  history  as  an  expression  of  bitter  grief 
for  the  Climes  and  misfortunes  of  his  country.  The  narrative 
(Historia  Britonum)  of  Nennlus,  a  Welsh  monk  of  the  ninth 
eentury,  although  confused  and  mutilated,  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  it  probably  embodies  the  chief  traditions  of  the  Ancient 
Britons.  In  his  cnronology,  Nennius  followed  Eusebius,  although 
he  seems  to  have  used  a  mutilated  or  unfaithful  copy. 

Saxons. — ^The  description  of  the  Cimbri  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
is  perhaps  equally  applicable  to  most  of  the  northern  Germans. 
The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yenerabi^  Bede,  from  the  invasion  of 
iolins  Csesar  to  the  year  731.      The  scanty  Chronicle  of  Ethelweid 
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the  Ealdorman.  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  Charters,  Biographies,  and 
Epistles,  still  exist  in  abundance.  The  grotesque  imagery  that 
borders  the  illuminated  MSS.  is  invaluable  for  the  insight  into  the 
customs  of  the  age  which  it  everywhere  affords. 

Welsh  or  later  British  Writers. — Jeffrey  ap  Arthur^ 
better  known  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
was  bom  probably  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
a  little  before  his  death  became  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's.  His  friend, 
Walter  Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  brought  over  from  Brittany 
some  of  the  romantic  histories,  or  rather  traditions,  of  that  country, 
and  requested  Geoffrey  to  translate  them.  Soon  after  he  was  asked 
by  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  translate  Merlin's  Pro- 
phecies. Geoffrey  took  a  singular  way  of  complying  with  both 
requests  at  once,  by  blending  all  the  works  together,  in  what  he 
entitled  his  **  Historia  Britonnm."  This  work  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Latinity  of  the  age.  As,  however,  it  consists  in  great  mea- 
sure, of  traditions  which  are  sometimes  wild  to  excess,  and  are 
generally  thrown  together  without  any  kind  of  method,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  have  rejected  his  authority,  and  that  some, 
like  William  of  Newburgb,  haye  uttered  their  indignant  protest 
against  the  presumption,  that'  could  dignify  with  the  name  of 
history,  an  undigested  mass  of  intermingled  truth  and  fable.  After 
aU,  we  may  yet  believe  with  Lappenberg,  that  some  portions  of 
Geoffrey's  History  are  strictly  true,  being  supported  by  earlier 
writings,  of  which  some  are  still  extant.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, LAppenberg  tells  us  that  ^^  Eumenius  is  the  only  one  of  the 
ancients  extant,  who  gives  the  circumstances  of  the  destruction  of 
AUectus,  with  whose  account  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  agrees  so 
closely,  that  we  must  suppose  this  extraordinary  writer  to  have  used 
ancient  works  no  longer  in  existence."  Among  the  earliest  of  those 
that  made  extracts  from  Geoffrey,  are  Odericus  Vital  is,  and  Alured, 
of  Beverley.  The  latter  does  not  conceal  his  doubts  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  ^'  Historia  Britonum."  Nicolson  teUs  us  that 
Geoffrey  was  long  disappointed  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph's,  and 
therefore  attacked  with  bitterness  every  thing  Welsh.  The  edition 
of  Geoffrey,  by  Parker,  is  considered  extremely  faulty. 

Girald  Barri,  better  known  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  a  powerful  Norman  baron,  settled  in  South  Wales. 
He  was  bom  about  1146,  and  became  archdeacon  of  Brecknock. 
He  accompanied  Prince  John  to  Ireland  in  1185,  and  during  a  few 
months'  stay  in  that  country,  collected  materials  jfor  a  description  of 
the  country.  These  he  digested  into  a  work  in  three  parts,  called 
**"  Topographia  Hibemia."  Having  completed  it  in  11 87,  he  gave 
three  magnificent  entertainments  to  the  city  and  university  of 
Oxford,  on  successive  days,  and  on  each  day  recited  one  part  of  his 
Topography.  The  first  and  second  parts  are  filled  with  some 
descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  animals,  and  still  more  with  its 
wonderful  sights  and  productions,  including  not  a  few  of  its  legends, 
and  thus  furnishing  no  scanty  contribution  to  our  knowled^  of 
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Iiidi  fiuij-mytliology.  The  last  part  contains  an  account  of  the 
peopling  of  the  island,  and  of  its  manners  and  general  history.  From 
the  birth  and  position  of  Giraldus,  and  from  the  weakness  of  his 
jod^ent,  so  often  displayed  in  the  puerile  self-commendations  of 
Us  aatobiograph J,  we  could  hardly  expect  impartiality,  eren  where 
he  had  fall  means  of  information.  If  he  were  not  employed  by 
Henry  to  rilify  the  state  of  the  Iri^h  church,  as  some  have  asserted 
lie  was,  certainly  he  was  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  hopes  of  royal 
hrovt  to  the  impartial  discharge  of  an  historian  s  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  warns  his  riders  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Hibemia  Expugnata,  that  he  doubts  and  even 
disbelievee  some  of  the  statements  in  his  work.  Among  his  other 
productions  may  be  mentioned  his  Topography  and  Itinerary  of 
WaleB,  which  display  the  same  characteristics,  and  especially  the 
nine  love  of  marvellons  traditions,  as  his  works  upon  Ireland.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  aid,  by  his  writings,  the  barons,  who  rebelled 
against  John,  and  called  in  Louis  of  France. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Lynch,  the  learned  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
Kiilala,  wrote  his  Cambrensis  Eversns,  in  answer  to  Giraldus.  Upon 
this  attempted  refutation,  Lingard  remarks :  '^  I  have  attentively 
perased  the  Cambrensis  Eversus  of  Lynch,  a  work  of  much  learning 
and  ingenuity.  In  several  instances  he  may  have  overturned  the 
statements  of  Girald ;  in  the  more  important  points  he  has  com- 
I^etely  fiuled." 

The  chief  of  the  remaining  native  authorities  for  Welsh  history 
ire,  the  Chronicle  of  Caradoc,  a  monk  of  Llancarvan,  which  is 
based  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  some  earlier  Welsh 
amialists;  the  Cronioon  Wallisd,  from  A.D.  444  to  954,  and  con- 
tiDoed  under  the  title  of  Cronicon  CambrisB)  to  1286  :  and  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  which,  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  seems  no  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Cronicon  Walliae, 
and  which  ends  with  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I. 

Ahglo-Saxon  Writebs. — ^Venerable  Bede.  Of  this  learned 
and  suntly  monk  some  account  may  be  found  in  page  53.  His 
Eedesiastical  History  of  Britain  extends  from  the  coming  of  the 
Romans,  to  the  year  731,  four  years  before  the  death  of  the 
fiaint^  and  is  written  in  a  dear  and  familiar  style.  For  the  first 
twenty-two  chapters  he  is  indebted  to  Orosius,*  Gildas,  and  others ; 
bat  me  bulk  of  the  work  is  compiled  from  the  traditions,  oral 
itaiementa^  and  epistles  of  the  princes,  abbots,  bishops,  and  popes, 
whose  names  he  mentions.  This  history  affords  an  insight  even 
into  secular  affiurs  ;  and  not  only  into  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms,  but  also  of  the  Irish  or  Scots,  and  Picts.  His  notices  of 
the  remote  kingdom  of  Wessex  are  necessarily  lets  complete  than 
those  of  the  northern  states.  Besides  his  great  work,  he  wrote  two 
lives  of  St.  Cuthbert^  one  in  hexameter  verse ;  a  Histoiy  of  Five 

*  A  SDanish  priest  of  tlie  fifth  century,  who,  at  the  request  of  St.  AagustiDe, 
€«Dii|iiled  an  epitome  of  ancient  history  to  A.D.  416. 
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Abbots  of  Wearmouth,  and  a  short  Chronicle  of  the  Six  Ages  of  tlie 
World,  "  the  Seventh  being  that  of  Repose  and  Celestial  Life." 
This  Chronicle  has  served  as  the  groundwork  of  many  subsequent 
compilations.  The  best  editions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  are 
those  of  Wyse,  printed  at  Oxford,  and  of  Smith,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, both  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Stevenson 
has  lately  edited  an  edition  of  the  historical  works  of  the  venerable 
monk  of  Jarro w,  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society ;  and  Dr.  Giles 
has  published  an  edition  of  all  his  works.  Though  both  these 
editions  are  extremely  useful,  opinions  seem  to  be  divided  with 
respect  to  their  degree  of  merit. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  extends  from  A.D.  449  to  about  1154.  It 
has  been  deemed  by  some  the  work  of  the  monks  of  Peterborough ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  reality  a  series  of  chronicles,  written 
at  different  periods,  and  is  thought  by  Lappenberg  to  exhibit  traces 
of  different  dialects,  as  if  written  in  different  monasteries.  That 
part  of  the  Chronicle  that  extends  from  A.D.  449  to  597,  contains 
valuable  notices  of  Wessex,  and  therefore  supplies,  in  some  degree, 
the  omissions  of  Venerable  Bede.  Two  of  the  manuscripts  used 
by  Ingram  contain  also  the  annaLs  of  the  monastery  of  Abingdon, 
and  of  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.  From  A.D.  851  to  887  it  has 
many  extracts  from  Asser  s  Life  of  Alfred.  For  about  three 
centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  Bede  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is 
the  only  contemporary  authority.  Its  notices  are  brief  and  undi- 
gested. 

The  short  Chronicle  of  the  Ealdorman  Ethelwerd,  ending  with 
the  year  975,  is  in  great  measure  only  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  that  early  period, 
that  was  not  written  by  an  ecclesiastic 

The  Encomiast  of  £mma  contains  some  useful  matter  for  the 
close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  Of  the  numerous  lives  of 
saints  that  throw  considerable  light  upon  history,  we  will  only  men- 
tion those  of  St  Wilfrid,  by  his  friend  Eddius,  and  of  St.  Dunstan, 
by  Bridferth,  a  contemporary.  Both  lives  are  exact  and  impartial. 
Writers  after  the  Norman  Conquest.-^!.  Ingulf  (bom 
A.D.  1030  ;  died  1109)  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  who  became 
secretary  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Croy- 
land.  His  History  of  the  Abbots  of  Croyland  exists  only  in  the 
collections  of  Savile  and  Fell :  no  manuscript  is  known.  The 
work,  as  thus  printed,  abounds  with  inaccuracies,  both  of  &ct  and 
date.  In  some  parts  it  agrees  with  William  of  Malmesbury,  even  to 
his  mistakes.  From  this  circumstance  some  have  hastily  concluded, 
that  Ingulfs  History  is  not  genuine ;  but  of  this  supposition,  the 
continuation  of  Ingulf  by  Peter  of  Blois  in  the  twelfth  century,  is 
a  sufficient  refutation.  Aware  of  this,  Lappenberg  takes  a  middle 
path,  and  supposes  that  the  work  published  by  Savile  and  Grale  is 
not  the  real  work  of  Ingulf,  but  a  compilation  from  it,  made  at  a 
very  early  period.  Lingard  says,  ^Hhat  the  History  of  Ingulf 
could  not  have  come  from  his  pen  in  the  state  in  which  we  have  it 
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now,  18  pkin.     The  oiiginal  mast  have  been  adulterated  with  the 
iot«rpo]at]on8  of  some  later  writers." 

Tiie  Cronicon  Lambardi  oontaaos  a  useful  eontempoiaiy  record  of 
the  erents  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eloTenth  century. 

CMiem,  a  native  and  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  said,  by  William  of 
Mafanesbory,  to  have  excelled  all  bis  contemporaries  in  his  skill  in 
miuic.  His  principal  works  are  the  lives  of  many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  saints,  among  which  that  of  St.  Dunstan  is  perhaps  the  most 
&XI101U.  The  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ascribed  to  Osbent,  is 
ctill  in  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge.  He  is  deficient 
in  judgment     He  died  about  A.D.  1 100. 

Florence  of  Weifstttr  (died  A.D.  1118)  compiled  a  chronicle 
&om  the  creation  to  the  year  of  his  own  death.  He  has  interwoven 
with  the  general  history  of  Harianus  Scotus,  a  very  faithful  trans* 
latioQ  of  some  portions  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  together  with  ex« 
tneto  from  St.  Bede  and  Asser,  some  genealogies,  and  various 
original  notices.  The  work  was  ably  continued  by  another  monk  of 
Worcester  to  the  year  1141. 

The  work  of  Florence  appears  to  form  the  groundwork  of  that 
of  Simeon,  the  precentor  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Dur&m.  Simeon,  how- 
ever, has  inserted  some  useful  information  respecting  Scotland  and 
Northumbria. .  His  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  extends 
(torn  A.D.  848  to  1129,  the  time,  probably,  of  Simeon's  death. 
His  Histoiy  of  the  Kings  of  the  Angles  (from  A.D.  616  to  957} 
contains  stUl  more  of  the  northern  history ;  but  it  is  considered  by 
Nicolson  to  be  much  inferior  to  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durham.  Lappenberg  supposes  that,  as  far  na  the  year  1097, 
the  latter  is  only  transcribed  by  Simeon,  and  that  its  real  author  was 
Prior  Tujgot,  who  in  1108  was  consecmted  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

^mer  (died  probably  A.D.  1124),  probably  an  Englishman, 
was  a  monk  of  Canterbury.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Ansdm,  and 
tii«  companion  of  his  exile.  His  style  is  simple,  his  manner  calm  and 
interesting.  He  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  best  critics^  His  most 
vidnahle  works  are  his  History  of  his  own  Times  (^'  Historia  Novo- 
nun  ")  and  his  Life  of  St.  Anselm.  These  are  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns,  both  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  He  has  also  written  the  lives  of  three  archbishops  of 
Canteibnry, — Saints  Odo,  Dunstan,  and  Bregwin ;  and  of  two  of 
York, — Saints  Oswald  and  Wilfrid ;  as  well  as  the  life  of  St  Peter, 
the  African,  the  first  abbot  of  St.  Augustine.  These  are  useful  and 
edifying  worka;  but  they  have  not  the  value  of  contemporary 
docmnentsi 

Ernnl^  bishop  of  Rochester  (died  about  A.D.  1124),  collected  a 
My  of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  relating  to  his  see.  This  valuable 
work  emhodies  a  great  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
kw8,  hende  other  important  historical  matter.  It  is  known  as  the 
Textos  Roffenais.  It  is  printed  by  itself^  and  may  Hkewise  be  found 
n>  I^Aichery's  Spicilegium. 

Odericus  YitalilB,  the  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  thirteen 
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books,  was  born  near  Shrewsbury  in  1075 :  his  £gkther  was  a  native 
of  Orleans.  In  his  tenth  year,  Odericus  was  remoyed  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  bat  returned  to  England  several  times  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  visiting,  among  other  places,  both  Croyland  and  Worcester, — 
visits  which  of  themselves,  considering  the  distance  of  the  places  and 
the  rate  of  travelling,  woidd  give  an  observer  no  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  general  state  of  the  country.  His  Ecclesiastical  History  is  & 
general  history  of  the  Church,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  A.D. 
1141,  and  contains  the  wars  of  the  Normans  in  France,  England,  and 
Apulia,  and  ample  information  of  most  of  the  Norman  and  English 
bishoprics  and  monasteries.  He  is  indebted  for  some  portions  to 
William  of  Poitou.  The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  but  the  treat- 
ment wants  method ;  and  its  great  value  is  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  its  dates  and  minor  details.  "  All  panegyric,  or 
fdl  satire,"  is  the  severe  judgment  passed  on  Odericus  by  Nicolson. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  an  English  monk  of  both  Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  (died  about  A.D.  1142),  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  who  have  abandoned 
the  chronological  order,  to  shew  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the  con  - 
nection  of  events.  He  shared  in  the  universal  European  fame  enjoyed 
by  Venerable  Bede,and,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  by  Geofifrey 
of  Monmouth.  His  works  are  the  Acts  of  the  English  Kings ;  the 
Acts  of  the  English  Bishops ;  and  a  History  of  his  own  Times  {*•*•  His- 
torisB  Novelise").  In  his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  William's  patron  was  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  the  rival  of  Stephen.  It  is  true  that  he  is  still 
generally  impartial ;  but  few  men  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  history 
when  they  record  the  deeds  of  an  admired  patron. 

Ailred,  Ealred,  or  Ethelred,  an  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  has  collected  short  genealogical  notices  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  a  more  ample  account,  or  rather  eulogy  of 
David  I.  of  Scotland.  He  has  also  written  a  life  of  Edwaid  the 
Confessor,  &c. 

Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (died  about  A.D.  1160), 
wrote  an  English  history  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to  A.D. 
1135.  This  work  is  continued  in  the  printed  edition  to  A.D.  1 154, 
and  in  manuscript  to  1275.  His  chronology  and  genealogy  are 
very  confused,  and  he  seems  fond  to  excess  of  traditionary  lore.  In 
conformity  with  this  bias,  he  haj9  inserted  large  portions  of  Nennins's 
fiibles.  His  lively  battle-pieces  are  generally  taken  from  old  poems. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  he  differs  greatly  in  his  account  of  Edwy 
from  all  previous  historians  that  are  now  extant.  Whether  he  had 
any  authority  for  his  statement  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  even  without  considering  Huntingdon's  known 
love  of  the  romantic,  credit  must  be  given,  not  to  him,  but  to 
Edwy  s  contemporaries. 

Alured,  or  Alfred,  a  monk  and  treasurer  of  Beverley  Minster  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  original  matters  contained 
in  his  annab  are  very  trifling :  they  are  compiled  from  Venerable 
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Bede,  Geoffrey  of  Monmoatb,  Simeon  of  Durham,  occaeionall  j  from 
Florence  of  Worcester's  continii&tor,  and  even,  though  more  rarely^ 
kfxn  the  Saxon  Chronide. 

Hugo  Candidna  was  sub-prior  of  the  abbey  of  Peterborough.  His 
bistoiy  of  the  abbey,  ^m  its  foundation  to  a  little  before  his  own 
death  (probably  about  A.D.  1160),  is  preserved  in  the  *' Liber 
Swmffham  "  in  the  present  archives  of  the  cathedraL  It  \a  compiled 
partly  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  partly  £rom  local  authorities, 
which  are  no  longer  extant. 

William,  a  monk  of  Newbury  (A.D.  1136 — 1208),  and  a  native 
of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  wrote,  at  the  request  of  his  patron 
the  abbot  of  Byland,  a  history  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
yesr  1197.  The  part  that  refers  to  the  Norman  kings  is  very  brief: 
that  which  relates  to  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and  Richard,  is  much 
more  ample.  This  work  is  not  unworthy  of  the  age  of  William  of 
Mahnesbnry  and  Eadmer ;  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  North,  and  particularly  for  that  of  Yorkshire. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  after  having  been  a  monk  of 
CftDterbory,  became  chanceDor  of  England,  and  died  September, 
1193.  His  Life  and  Acts  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  extends 
horn  A.D.  1170  to  1192.  It  is  a  careful  and  laborious  compilation, 
and  abounds  with  official  documents. 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  probably  a  native  of  Hoveden  or  Howden,  in 
Yorkshire.  With  the  exception  of  epistles  and  some  other  valuable 
docaments,  his  ^^  Annals"  are  copied  in  the  early  part,  from  Simeon 
of  Durham,  from  A.D.  1122  to  1143,  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon ; 
and  in  the  later  periods,  from  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  a  few 
others.  His  work  closes  with  the  year  1201 :  it  seldom  contains 
a  reflection,  or  an  epithet,  but  is  a  crowd  of  huda  and  dates. 

The  Flowers  of  History  (^'  Fiores  Historiarum  "),  are  an  anony- 
mous work  attributed  to  Matthew,  a  monk  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
As  their  name  indicates,  they  are  a  collection  of  other  histories, 
either  abridged  or  copied  verbatim.  A  few  of  the  works  from  which 
it  was  thus  taken  having  perished,  the  Fiores  have  a  corresponding 
degree  of  value ;  but  as  most  of  such  works  are  still  in  existence, 
the  Fiores,  after  all,  are  of  little  importance,  except  for  some  events 
in  the  north.     The  dates  are  extremely  erroneous. 

John  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St.  Albans  (died  A.D.  1214),  is 
described  by  Matthew  of  Paris  as  a  learned  man,  and  is  the  sup-' 
posed  aothor  of  a  chronicle  (from  about  A.D.  449  to  his  own  times), 
the  earlier  part  of  which  Oale  has  printed.  In  several  parts  of  the 
▼ork,  there  are  some  rude  attempts  at  criticism.  The  work  is  prin- 
dpaily  composed  from  the  History  of  the  Normans,  by  William  of 
Jomieges,  and  in  some  degree  from  Dudo  de  St.  Quentin,  and  from 
IiTes  of  saints.*  It  contains,  however,  some  account  of  the  north 
of  England,  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    • 

*  Among  the  Continental  writers  frequently  copied  by  nattve  chroniclers,  are 
fioooit  de  Saiate-Manr ;  Master  Gaimar,  who  often  quotes,  but  generally  misiuT 
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8erio.  Of  the  Tarions  writera  of  tbis  name,  one,  a  monk  of 
Fountains,  and  afterwardfi  of  KirkstaU,  wrote  a  poem  or  chant 
npon^the  Battle  of  the  Standard ;  and  another  is  mentioned  aa  the 
writer  of  a  history  of  Fonntaina,  of  which  he  himself  was  abbot 

Richard  of  Denzes,  a  monk  of  St  Swithin's,  Winchester,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  beginnbg  of  Richard  I.'s  reign  (from  A.D.  1189 
to  1192).     Valuable :  rather  affected  in  its  style. 

Geoffrey,  a  monk  of  Coldingham,  in  Scotland,  which  was  a  cell  of 
Durham,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  from  A.D. 
1152  to  1214.  He  died  soon  after.  Wharton  and  the  Surteee 
Society  have  both  published  hb  work. 

Gervase,  a  monk  of  Christckurch,  Canterbury,  wrote  seyeral 
treatises  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Churdi  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  valuable  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and 
Richard  I.  He  also  wrote  a  topographical  description  of  England^ 
divided  into  counties,  with  the  sees  and  monasteries  of  each  county : 
this  is  still  in  manuscript  Crervase  died  probably  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  John.  Although  not  always  impartial,  he  baa 
earned  the  character  of  a  judicious  and  able  ''  antiquarian." 

Radnlf  de  Diceto,  after  travelling  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
became  dean  of  London,  and  wrote  (about  A.D.  1210)  "  Abridg- 
ments of  t]ie  Chronicles,  and  Images  of  History."  The  Abridg* 
ments  extend  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1147;  the  Images  from 
A.D.  1147  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Several  other  historical 
treatises  were  written  by  him,  and  published  in  Wharton's  AngUa 
Sacra.  His  works  are  in  great  measure  what  they  profess  to  be, 
mere  abridgments;  but  occasionally  they  afford  an  ample  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  Church  in  England. 

Roger  de  Wendover,  a  monk  of  St  Alban's  (died  A.D.  1237), 
wrote  a  *'  Chronicle  or  Flowers  of  History,"  from  the  Creation  to 
A.D.  1 235.  The  greater  part,  of  course,  he  has  compiled  from  others, 
from  Josephus,  Methodius,  St.  Jerome,  Marianus  Scotns,  the  Byzan- 
tine Historians,  Venerable  Bede,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Florence 
of  Worcester,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  As  his  method  of  oom* 
piling  is  to  copy  passages  almost  word  for  word,  his  style,  of  oonxse, 
is  that  of  the  author  whom  he  is  copying ;  and  that  author,  too, 
is  the  only  voucher  for  the  genuineness  of  the  material.  In  that 
portion  of  his  history  which  includes  his  own  life  there  is  a  marked 
distinction :  of  his  character  in  this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
work,  let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  Coxe,  Wendover's  talented  editor : 
^'  There  is  a  plain,  straightforward  simplicity  in  what  he  says,  oon- 
pled  with  a  fearless  exposure  of  injustice  and  crime,  that  must  gain 
for  him  the  credit  of  impartiality  from  his  readers ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  kindliness  of  feeling  evident  throughout  that 

terpretB,  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  Robert  Wace,  whose  *'  Bmt,"  snd  "  Roman  de 
Ron/'  contain  much  nseful  matter  in  the  midst  of  much  Norman  prejudice ; 
and  William  of  Poiton,  archdeacon  of  Lisieuz,  whose  work  is  extremely  valua- 
ble,  but  whose  nnceaaing  desire  to  imitate  Sallnst,  makes  him  sometimes  forget 
that  fdelity  and  perspicidty  ong^t  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  well-balanced  period. 
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does  him  credit.  In  his  History  of  the  Life  of  John  there  is  no 
ludDlgence  in  unnecessary  abase.  •  •  •  .  Neither  as  regards  the 
Ajh  of  the  two  historians,  can  I  a^ee  with  the  editor  of  Matthew 
Paris,  in  considering  him  as  'comptior '  or '  Latinior/  than  onr  chroni- 
cler. On  the  contrary,  we  might  safely  affirm,  that,  where  Paris 
deviates  from  the  text  of  Wendover,  his  alterations  are  for  the  most 
part  to  a  more  bald  and  inelegant  reading."  After  a]l,  WendoTer  s 
Mcoont  of  the  reign  of  John  has  been  pronounced  by  Lingard 
as  "  Tory  imperfect" 

Matthew  of  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  patronized  by  Henry  III. 
(died  between  A.D.  1250  and  125^}.  A  chronicle  of  most  for- 
midable dimensions  has  passed  current  under  his  name  from  the 
daj8  of  Archbishop  Parker  almost  to  the  present  time.  The  far 
greater  part,  however,  is  no  other  than  a  copy  of  Wendoyer, 
elightly  altered  in  some  places,  and  continued  from  A.D.  1235  to 
within  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Paris.  The  Protestant 
bishop  Nicolson  remarks,  that  Matthew  ^'indiscriminately  lashes 
(uponooeasion)  everybody  that  comes  in  his  way."  No  matter  what 
the  man's  office,  that  has  offended  Paris^  there  are  no  names  too  bad  for 
him,  no  motives,  however  black,  that  are  not  assigned  to  his  actions. 
It  Lb  no  wonder  that  before  the  Reformation,  he  was  unpopular,  as 
Parkw  tells  us,  and  was  almost  forgotten.  After  the  Reformation, 
he  iras  published,  quoted,  lauded,,  as  if  he  w^«  the  only  useful 
historian  of  the  middle  ages :  his  attacks  upon  the  Holy  See  had 
procured  him  this  singular  reputation.  That  reputation^  however, 
^  of  late  been  rapidly  sinking:  the  publication  of  Wendover, 
ftod  the  increasing  xeal  for  historical  investigation,  have  disclosed 
the  true  merits  of  Paris.  Lingard  tells  us^  that  ^Hhis  writer, 
aeenstomed  to  lash  the  great,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  seems  to  have 
eoUected  and  preserved  every  malicious  and  scandalous  anecdote, 
that  could  gratify  his  censorious  disposition.  It  may  appear  invidi- 
008,  to  sp^k  harshly  of  this  favourite  historian,  but  this  I  may 
aj,  that  when  I  could  confront  his  pages  with  authentic  records,  or 
oontemporaiy  writers,  I  have,  in  most  instances,  found  the  discre* 
pucy  between  them  so  great,  as  to  give  to  his  narrative  the  appear- 
anee  of  a  romance,  rather  than  a  history."*  It  may  be  added,  that 
Paris  is  not  answerable  for  all  that  appears  in  print,  under  his 
Dune.  To  take  one  instance :  Lingard  states,  that  "  with  re^ct 
to  die  stoiy  of  Pandulf  trampling  in  his  pride  on  the  money,  I  may 
oboenre  that,  though  in  the  printed  copies  of  Paris,  it  appears  as 
part  of  the  text,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wendover,  and  occurs  in 
the  MS.  only  as  a  marginal  note,  added  by  some  unknown  person, 
^  ifl)  thereifore,  of  no  authority." 

ChionideofMailrosends  A.D.  1270.  The  part  before  A.D.  1142 
is  compiled  from  Florence  of  Worcester  and  others ;  after  that  year 
it  becomes  more  original. 

*  Rishan^,  another  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  continued  Ptiria  to  abont  A.D. 
1322.    He  wrote  also  the  wars  of  Lewes  and  Evesham, 


•  •• 
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John,  abbot  of  Bury  St  Edmund's,  is  said  by  Nicolson  to  hare 
embodied  in  his  English  Annals  a  full  account  of  the  transactions 
between  Innocent  IV.  and  Grostete  of  Linooln. 

Robert  of  Gloucester's  Metrical  Chronicle  in  EngHsh,  written  about 
A.D.  1280,  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  contemporary  portions. 
In  the  earlier  parts,  he  chiefly  follows  two  writers  of  very  different 
character,  Winiam  of  Maimesbury,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Thomas  Wikes,  a  canon-regular  of  Osney,  near  Oxford.  His 
Chronicle  extends  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  A.D.  1304. 
^'  He  writes,"  says  Nioolson,  ^'  as  dearly,  and  fully,  as  so  compen- 
dious a  chronicle  as  his  is,  would  allow  him." 

Peter  Ijangtoft,  a  canon-regular  of  Bridlington,  wrote  a  metrical 
chronicle  to  the  end  of  Edward  I.  It  is  in  French,  but  only  an 
English  version  has  been  published. 

Nicholas  Trivet,  a  Dominican  friar  (bom  A.D.  1258,  died 
A.D.  1328),  among  a  variety  of  excellent,  but  unpublished  works, 
wrote  that  for  which  he  is  best  known,  his  ^^  Annals  of  six  English 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Anjou,"  in  other  words,  of  Stephen  and  his 
five  immediate  successors.  A  diligent,  honest,  and  judicious  his- 
torian, and  of  the  highest  value  for  the  whole,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  Annals  have 
lately  been  edited  by  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 

Roger,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  St.  Werberv's  Abbey,  in  Chester, 
wrote  the  ''  Polycronicon  Temporum,'*  to  A.D.  1314.  It  has  been 
continued  to  A.D.  1329.  This  was  copied  by  Ranulf  Higden,  ano- 
ther monk  of  the  same  monastery ;  and  has  been  printed  by  Gale  as 
Kannlf 's  composition.  In  this  chronicle  are  many  passages  from  Saxon 
and  British  works,  which  are  no  longer  in  existence.  The  whole 
of  this  work  was  translated  into  English,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
by  John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire. 

John  Brompton,  abbot  of  Jorvaulx,  in  Yorkshire.  A  chronicle 
from  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  having 
been  found  with  Brompton's  name  attached,  has  been  printed  as  his 
compilation.  As,  however,  it  contains  no  account  of  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey,  it  is  thought,  with  reason,  that  it  is  only  a  work  pre* 
sented  by  the  abbot  to  the  monastic  library. 

Ridutfd,  a  monk  of  Chichester,  travelled  to  most  of  the  libraries 
in  England,  and  compiled  a  history  from  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  to  A.D.  1348.     It  appears  to  be  still  unpublished. 

Stubb's  Archbishops  of  York,  to  A.D.  1373. 

Thome's  Abbots  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  to  A.D.  1397. 
This  work,  like  that  of  Stubb's,  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  information. 

John,  vicar  of  Tynemouth,  digested  the  whole  of  English  his- 
toiy  into  three  large  volumes. 

William  de  Packington,  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the  Black 
Prince,  in  Gascuny,  wrote  a  chronicle  in  French,  from  the  ninth 
year  of  John  to  A.D.  1380. 

Hemingford,  a  monk  of  Gisborough,  in  Yorkshire,  died,  pro- 
bably, in  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
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Aresbniy,  De  Gestis  Edwardi  III. 

Heuy  Knighton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  wrote  from  Edgar 
to  A.D.  1395.  He  acknowledges  his  great  obligations  for  the 
eiftier  portions  of  his  history  to  the  supposed  work  of  Ranolf 
Higden. 

Walsingham,  a  BenedictiBe  monk  of  St.  Allan's,  about  A.D. 
1440.  His  ^  Short  History  of  England,"  written  in  an  unpolished 
stjle,  begins  from  A.D.  1273,  and  ends  a  little  before  his  own 
(ieath,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  He  transcribes  long  passages 
from  others.  His  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  no  other  than  the  entire 
bistoiy  of  that  prince,  by  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More ;  and  his  reign  of 
Edinid  I.,  wiUiout  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  is  copied  from 
Nicholas  Triret,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  exceptions 
nearij  all  inaccurate,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hogg,  the  editor  of 
Trivet 

"" History  of  the  Arrival  of  Edward  lY.  in  England,"  a  tract 
iatelj  pablished  by  the  Camden  Society.  A  short,  but  nsefol 
sanative  of  events,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  YL 
Aa,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  command  of 
Edwaid  himself^  we  must  be  prepared  for  partiality,  at  least,  as 
^  as  r^ards  E^lward's  perjury  at  York,  and  his  murder  of 
Hen7  ^I- 

John  Harding,  a  rough  English  borderer,  who  had  made  many 
ID  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  could  believe  nothing  creditable  of  a 
Seot  Hearing  that  there  was  an  instrument  at  Edinburgh,  which 
wonld  decide  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  he  entered  Scotland,  in  disguise,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
it  o£  He  dedicated  it  to  Edward  I Y.  Such  is  the  account  given 
bj  himself.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  series  of  charters  known 
under  his  name  are  forgeries. 

John  de  Wethamstede,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  a  learned  and  judi- 
cioas  writer,  composed  a  chronicle  of  his  own  times,  from  A.D. 
1441  to  1461.  John  was  himself  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and 
boilt  libraries  both  at  Oxford  and  St  Alban's. 

WiUiam,  of  Worcester,  a  useful  historian  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteoith  century. 

Thooias  de  ^mham,  prior  of  Linton,  wrote  a  Life  of  Henry  Y. 
nigged  in  style,  bat  valuable  in  matter.  This  life  was  abridged  by 
Titns  livios.* 

Caxton's  Chronicles  of  England.  The  work  thus  entitled,  was 
printed,  but,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  was  not  composed  by 
^ton.  The  principal  part  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  chronicle, 
^y  Douglas,  a   monk  of  Glastonbury.     Douglas  has  transmitted 

*  Of  fofdgn  oontemporay  mriten  of  great  importance  for  English  Iditory, 
^y  be  aieatioiied,  FroisMiti  moreinterestiog  than  authentic ;  Monstrelet,  whoie 
9^r«ofile  from  1400  to  1452  (continaed  to  1467  by  another  writer)  is  extremely 
''^^^t  bat  inclined  to  be  heaTy ;  Philip  de  Ciomines,  often  engaged  in  the 
^Ks  which  he  dncribei,  it  an  hiatorian  of  a  saperior  class :  hia  work  extends 
^  U64  to  1498. 
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yeiy  valuable  infonnation  concerning  the  wars  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuriee. 

John  Rosse  or  Rouse,  having  been  educated  at  Oxford,  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  England,  making  collections  in  the  nume- 
rous monastic  and  cathedral  libraries.  He  retired,  at  last,  to 
Guy  s  Clifi^  near  Warwick,  and  compiled  a  history  of  the  kings 
of  England.  This  work  appears  to  be  still  in  manuscript;.  It 
nbounds  with  interesting  details  of  the  manners  and  events  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy. 

Warkwork's  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  is  a  useful 
contemporary  history.  It  has  been  published  by  the  Camden 
Society. 

Fabyan,  an  alderman  of  London,  of  the  Company  of  Drapers, 
died  A.D.  1512.  He  wrote  a  Concordance  of  History,  in  seven 
parts,  each  part  opening  with  some  original  verses  in  honour  of  one 
of  the  Seven  Joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  chief  value  of  bis 
work  consists  in  his  detailed  notices  of  whatever  regarded  the  city 
of  London.  The  work  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  some  of 
whose  observations  are  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  Speaking 
of  an  edition  of  Fabyan,  printed  towards  the  close  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,  Ellis  observes :  '^  The  alterations  and  omissions  in 
this  and  the  subsequent  edition  of  1559,  are  more  numerous  than 
the  generality  of  readers  may  probably  suspect.  The  changes  of 
the  times  gave  but  little  hope  of  security  to  any  printer,  even  of 
an  old  work,  if  it  contained  facts  or  doctrines  incompatible  with  the 
views  of  Reformation.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pas- 
sages altered  or  omitted,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  struggle 
between  Henry  II.  and  Archbishop  Becket.  The  latter  is  no 
longer  mentioned  as  a  '  glorious  martyr,'  and  a  '  blessed  saint,'  but 
as  a  *'  traitorous  bishop.'  The  greater  part  of  his  history  is  silently 
omitted,  and  the  rest  accommodated  to  the  changes  whicn  had  taken 
place  in  religion.  Among  the  more  minute  alterations,  tihe  words 
*  holy '  and  *  blessed '  are  but  rarely  bestowed  on  saints  or  martyrs. 
In  one  place  for  martyred,  we  have  murdered ;  and  in  another, 
shewing  that  'many  vertues  ben  rehersed  of  the  holy  virgin 
Edyth,'  we  have  verses.  The  word  pope  is  uniformly  changed  to 
bishop  of  Rome,"  &c  (pp.  xix.  and  xx.  Pref.  to  ed.  of  1811). 

Polydore  Vergil,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  who  came  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  spent  here  the  greater  part 
of  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  portion  of  his  English  History  has  been  edited  by  Sir 
Henry  EUis,  for  the  Camden  Society.  Some  remarks  of  the  learned 
editor  are  worthy  of  insertion:  ^'Few  writers  of  English  story 
have  met  with  such  harsh  treatment  as  Polydore  Vergil.  Sir 
.  Thomas  Pope  Blount,  in  his  *'  Censura  Auctorum,"  and  Bayle,  in  the 
notes  to  his  '*  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,"  have  taken  pains 
to  enumerate  the  charges  brought  against  him  for  deficiency  of 
judgment,  for  partiality,  and  for  gross  falsehood.  .  •  .  The  truth 
is  that  Polydore  Vergil's  attainments  went  far  beyond  the  common 
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ksTDing  of  his  a^  The  earlier  part  of  His  history  interfered  ^th 
the  prejudices  of  the  English.  He  discarded  Bmte  as  an  nnreal  per- 
sonage ;  and  considered  Geoffrej  of  Monmonth's  history  an  hetero- 
geoeoas  mixture  of  fsMstand  fiible,  furnishing  comparativelj  little  that 
eoald  be  safely  relied  upon  as  history. 

Wharton,  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  has  given  a  character  of  Polydore, 
reiy  different  from  Sayile,  Grale,  and  Nicolson.  He  calls  him  "  vir 
aodeqinqae  doctisamns  et  Anglicanse  Historin  peritissimns." 

The  compilation  of  Polydore  Vergil's  history  occupied  the  labour 
d  twenty-eight  years  before  it  was  presented  to  king  Henry  the 
Eighth.  It  was  the  first  of  our  histories  in  which  the  writer  ventured 
to  compare  the  facts  and  weigh  the  statements  of  his  predecessors; 
tod  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  summaries  of  personal  character  are 
introdnoed  in  the  terse  and  energetic  form  adopted  in  the  Roman 
claaBJes.  In  choice  of  expression,  and  in  the  purity  of  Latin  style, 
Poljdore  Vergil  exceeded  all  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  numerous 
editions  of  his  work  in  the  sixteenth  century,  sufficiently  shew  the 
Mtimation  in  which  his  contemporaries  held  him. 

Edward  Hall,  recorder  of  the  city  of  London  (died  A.D.  1547). 
lake  most  other  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.^ 
he  strives  to  the  utmost  to  vilify  the  popes.  Nicolson  thus  sums  up 
Iiis  chamcter :  ^  If  the  reader  desires  to  know  what  sort  of  clothes 
were  worn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how  the  fashions  altered,  this 
is  an  historian  for  his  purpose." 

Edmund  Campian  (bom  A.D.  1540,  died  A.D.  1581),  a  distin- 
goisbed  scholar  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Having  been  ordained 
priest,  according  to  the  new  Anglican  rite,  he  went  to  Ireland, 
ttecaune  a  Catholic,  devoted  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  study  of  history, 
returned  to  England,  and  finally  took  refuge  upon  the  continent  in 
1^70.  He  afterwards  taught  at  Douay,  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome, 
and  returned  to  England  to  die  for  the  faith.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
tbe  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  History  of  Ireland.  Greatly  as 
these  works  have  been  attacked,  they  have  seldom  been  found 
wanting,  when  compared  with  authentic  documents. 

Harpsfield,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  her 
daim  to  supremacy.  During  his  long  confinement  he  wrote  his 
Eededatical  History  of  England,  which  was  printed  at  Douay. 

Holingshed's  Chronicles  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  (first 
appeared  in  2  vols,  folio,  1577).  A  work  of  great  popularity. 
Thia  writer  made  no  small  use  of  Campian's  Ireland. 

Godwin's  Prsaeules ;  a  series  of  brief  but  useful  biographies  of  the 
Wwpe  of  the  various  sees. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  Sir 
John  Hayward's  Edward  VI.,  are  both  of  considerable  value. 

Stowe,  one  of  the  London  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  (died 
A.D.  1605).  He  travelled  on  foot,  forty  years,  to  glean  up  the 
inaiiQseripts  which  had  been  so  barbarously  scattered  from  the 
BMDistic  and  coU^ate  libraries.     His   Annals  (A.D.   1601)  are 

b 
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simple,  ancl  fiiiifafhl,  and  safficiently  copious :  '*  Honest  old  Stbwe  " 
is  almost  a  prorerb.  Sir  Francis  Baeon  and  Camden,  as  wdl  as 
many  others,  have  often  copied  Stowe  withont  acknowledgment, 
even,  it  is  said,  when  thej  had  only  his  bare  word  to  depend  upon. 
His  Annals  have  been  continued  by  Howes ;  but  the  latter  is  incom- 
parably inferior  to  Stowe. 

Oamden*s  Annals  of  Elisabeth  and  of  James  I.  and  *^  Description 
of  Britain,"  &o.  Camden  was  much  prgndiced  against  the  Irish, 
and  in  some  degree  against  the  Seotch.  This  made  an  Irish  writer 
observe  that  Camden  ^  kept  his  eyes  open  to  the  affairs  of  the  English ; 
shot  one  to  those  of  the  Scotch ;  and  both  to  those  of  the  Irish!'' 

John  Speed  (died  A.D.  1619),  a  tailor.  He  was  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  his  Chronicle,  as  well  as  in  the  colleotion  of  its  mate- 
rials, by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  others.  His  first  edition  appeared 
in  1611,  I  vcA.  £61. 

Strutt's  Chronicles  (A.D.  1777).  "A  mere  collection  of  facia  ; 
exhibiting,  however,  the  result  of  mnch  curious  research,"  says 
Dibdin. 

FuSer  wrote  a  Church  History  and  British  ^'Worthies  of  En^and ;" 
^  a  man,^  says  Dibdin,  ^  who  loved  to  jeer,  and  who  scatto^ed  about 
his  criticisms  with  very  little  regard  to  truth." 

Heylin,  chaplain  of  Archbie^p  Laud,  wrote  a  Church  History, 
which  is  useful,  though  compiled  without  reference  to  authorities. 
He  is  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  Pnritans  and  Calvinists. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Kel>enion  and  Civil  Wars.  A  oon- 
tempoiaty  history  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Very 
useful  in  some  respects,  but  often  inaccurate. 

Strype's  Annals  and  Memorials  contain  invaluable  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Str3rpe  himself,  however,  is 
exceedingly  partial  (bom  A.D.  1643,  died  A.D.  1737). 

Burnet's  *'-  Reformation,  and  History  of  his  own  Times."  The  work 
of  one  whose  interests  were  too  much  engaged,  whose  prepossessions 
were  too  violent,  and  whose  writings  were  too  roulti£u*ious,  to  admit  of 
either  accuracy  or  impartiality.  He  became  bishop  of  Salisbury  f(Mr 
4iis  services  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  His  popularity  arose  from  the  support  and  praises  of 
the  Whigs,  for  whom  he  so  often  wrote.  Time  has,  at  kat,  however, 
done  justice  to  truth :  Burnet  is  classed  with  Matthew  of  Paris,  as 
a  writer  upon  whose  single  statement  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 

COLLECTIONS. 

1.  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published,  in  folio,  Asser's 
Life  of  Alfred,  and  Walsingham's  Upodigma  NeustrisB,  a  Norman 
history  to  the  time  of  Henrv  I.  A  few  years  after,  at  Hridelberg 
and  Lyons,  appeared  another  collection,  which  has  likewise  been 
attributed  to  Parker,  entitled  "Rerum  Britannicamm  Scriptores 
Vetustiores  et  PraBcipui,"  Geoffrey  Monmouth's  History  of  the 
Britonfi,  his  Epitomiser,  Ponticus  Virunnius,  St.  Bedes  Ecdesiaatical 
History,  St.  Gildas, William  of  Newburgh,  and  an  extract  from  Frois- 
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aait»  teiwlated  into  Latin.  Parker  at  the  same  time  caused  others 
io  pftUiah  Matthew  of  Weetminster,  Matthew  of  Paris,  Waking- 
hun.  and  Asser  s  Life  of  Alfred. 

2.  Sir  Heniy  Sarik's  ^^  Benim  Anglicamm  post  Bedam  Precipui 
Seriploree.''  London,  1596,  and  Frakikfort,  1601.  It  contains  WO- 
liamof  Malmesbniy's  principal  works,  Heorj  UT  Huntingdon,  Roger 
of  HoTeden,  Ethelwerd,  and  Ingulf.  The  errors^  espeoally  of  the 
London  edition,  are  yery  numerous. 

d.  William  Camden's  '^  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemica,  Cam- 
brica  Scripta"  (Frankfort,  1603),  containing  a  fiEiulty  edition  of 
Asse/s  Alfred,  reprinted  it  seems  from  Parker's  edition,  together 
with  an  anonymous  life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Wakingham, 
Giialdas  Cambreasis,  and  William  of  Jumieges.  Of  the  last  a  &i 
better  edition  k  to  be  met  with  in  Dn  Ohesne's  ^'  Scriptores  Nor- 
mannomm. 

4.  ^  Boger  Twrsden's  '*  Hktoriie  An^ieanae  Scriptores  decern  " 
(London,  1658).  It  k  only  the  first  of  an  intended  series;  it  con-« 
taias  Simeon  of  Durham,  John,  prior  of  Hexham,  Richard,  prior  of 
Hexham,  i^red,  abbot  of  Rieyaulx,  Radulf  de  Dieeto,  Brompton, 
Oeryaae  of  Canterbury,  Stabbs,  Thorn,  and  Knyghton.  Of  the  merits 
of  this  collection,  there  has  been  some  difference  oi  opinion ;  Nicolson 
and  I^penbeig  think  the  greater  part  of  the  authon  of  little  value ; 
Dr.  Henry  k  more  favourable,  and  Dibdin  seems  to  wani  words  to 
express  hu  enthusiastic  admiration. 

5.  Dr.  Fell,  in  one  folio  volume  (Oxford,  1684),  has  left  what  has 
ken  ooDsidered  the  best  edition  of  Ingulf^  together  with  the  continu- 
ation by  Peter  Bkis,  and  the  Chronide  of  Melrose  Abbey. 

6.  Gale's  collection  k  sometimes  considered  as  two  volumes,  sonne- 
ttmes  as  three,  by  Dr.  Fell's  volume  being  included  (Oxford,  1684— 
1691).  Bkh<^  Fell  persuaded  Fulman  to  commence  the  first 
Tolame ;  but  both  Fulman  and  his  patron  died  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  aeoond  volume.  The  first  contains  Ingulf  and  Peter  of 
Biois's  continuation,  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  Annals  of  the  Monastery 
of  Burton,  and  continuation  of  the  History  of  Croyknd.  After  the 
fmblication  of  tiik  volume  Gale  was  induced  to  edit  the  second  and 
thiid  volumes.  Useful  as  hk  labours  have  proved,  they  abound 
vith  inaccniacies  both  of  text  and  conmient.  The  second  volume 
eootains  Annales  Marganenses,  Wikes,  Annak  of  Waverly  (to  1201 ) 
Geoffrey,  Yinsau^  and  Hemingford.  The  third  contains  Gildas, 
Eddius,  NenniuB,  Asserts  Annals,  or  St.  Neot  s  Chronicle,  part  of 
Banulf  Higden,  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  another  monk  of  Malmes- 
bory,  anonymous  of  Ramsey,  anonymous  of  Ely,  Thomas  of  Ely, 
WalHngford,  De  Dieeto,  anonymous,  Fordun,  and  Alcwin  Flaecus. 

7.  Thecompkte  Hktory  of  England  (1709,  3  vols.  foL),  edited^ 
it  has  been  thought,  by  Bishop  Kennet,  may  in  some  respects  be 
eoDfiidered  a  ooUeotion.  It  contains  among  the  rest  (transkted, 
lowerer)  More's  ]jife  of  Edward  Y.  and  Richard  III.,  Herbert's 
Heiuy  YIII.,  Hayward's  Edward  YI.,  Franck  s  Mary,  and  Cam- 
dea's  Eliaabeth  and  James. 
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8.  Spark's  ^^  Hiatoriaa  AnglicansB  Scriptores  Yarii "  refers  chiefly 
to  the  ahhey  of  Peterhoro'  and  the  life  of  St  Thomas  of  Canteiharj 
(2  vols,  small  folio,  London,  1723). 

9.  Bertram's  coUection,  pahlished  at  Copenhagen,  1757,  8to, 
contains  Richard  of  ^^  Cornwall,"  Gildas,  and  Nennins.  The  MS.  of  the 
work  here  attrihuted  to  Richard  has  nerer  been  found,  and  there 
is  consequently  some  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work. 

10.  Wharton's  valuable  Angliaa  Sacne  contains  the  lives  of 
many  ecdesiastios,  and  the  chronicles  of  several  dioceses  and  monas- 
teries. 

11.  Heame edited  many  isolated  works;  as  Camden,  William  of 
Newburgh,  Fordun,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Rosse,  Roper's  More, 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  Langtoft,  Sprott,  Wethamstede,  and  a 
few  others.  His  coUection  comprises  little  more  than  William  of 
Worcester. 

12.  Petrie's  Corpus  Historicnm,  or  materials  for  English  History, 
was  published  by  a  royal  commission,  and  is  only  the  first  volume  of 
aa  intended  series  (1833).  It  contains  extracts  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  and  geographers,  St.  Gildas,  Nennius,  Venerable 
Bede,  Saxon  Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  Ethelwerd, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
the  ^^Engles"  of  Gaimar,  Annales  Cambiiee,  Chronicle  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  and  a  poem  entitled  '^  Carmen  de  Bello  Hasting-, 
ensi." 

The  publications  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  are  rather  a  series 
of  individual  works  than  a  collection,  although,  when  completed,  they 
will  form  a  body  of  materials  at  once  compact  and  carefuUy  arranged. 

Besides  these  collections  of  authors,  there  are  various  collections 
of  great  importance ;  some  of  pamphlets,  some  of  court  ceremonies^ 
some  of  law  proceedings,  some  of  memoirs  of  various  kinds.  To 
these  we  can  only  allude :  they  are  ^hose  of  Fiddes  (from  the  time 
of  Henry  YIII.)*  Herbert  (Hennr  YIII.),  the  Rutland  Papers 
(Henry  YIII.),  Muidin  (Elizabeth),  Sadler's  Despatches  (Elisa- 
beth), the  Egerton  Papers  (Elizabeth  and  James  I.),  Sharpe's 
Memorials  (civil  war  of  the  parliament),  the  Caballa  (middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy),  besides  Leland,  Dalrymple,  Ellis,  Goodal, 
&c,  and  the  Lansdowne,  Cotton,  and  other  collections  of  manu-> 
scripts.     (See  also  pp.  xxvi  and  xxvii). 

MODERN  HISTORIANS. 

Milton,  Langhome,  and  Spelman,  wrote  some  inconsiderable  por- 
tions, chiefly  of  our  early  history.  Daniel's  History  (A.D.  1613) 
was  very  popular  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Brady's  complete 
History,  to  Richard  II.,  is  a  mass  of  facts  (1700).  Tyrrell's 
General  History  has  been  much  commended  (1704).  Of  others 
the  names  alone  will  suffice :  Echard,  Guthrie,  Smollett,  Goldsmith, 
&c. 

Rapin's  History,  written  originally  in  French  (A.D.  1724),  embo- 
dies many  details;  but  tells  in  numberless  places  of  the  French-Pro- 
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tesiaDtism  of  ita  author.  In  many  respects  it  betrays  a  singular  igno- 
imoe  of  the  sooroes  then  in  print.  Its  translati<ML  and  continuation 
bj  Tindflllf  went  through  several  editions. 

Carte's  Histoir  (London,  1747 — 1755,  4  vols,  fol.)  is  in  some 
reqieds  a  consioerable  improrement  upon  Bapin.  Through  the 
death  of  the  author,  it  was  abruptly  closed  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  The  author  is  now  better  known  for  his  Life  of 
Jamea,  duke  of  Ormond. 

Home's  History  is  superficial  and  grossly  inaccurate ;  and  is  in 
maoy  places  nothing  more  than  a  chain  of  showy  but  often  erroneous 
theories,  illustrated  by  occasional  facts. 

Henry's  History  (Edinburgh,  1771—1793,  4  rols.  4to)  is 
esteemed  the  best,  on  the  whole,  of  those  that  were  completed  in  the 
bst  oentuiy- 

Sharon  Turner  (London,  1799 — 1805)  has  excelled  principally  in 
iUoflteting  the  mental  -progtees  of  the  various  races  that  settled  in 
EDglaod ;  but  he  is  too  dmcursive,  and  betrays  at  times  a  want  both 
of  aocaracy  and  judgment. 

Lingard  is  dear,  solid,  and  generally  well  arranged.  It  is  deemed 
by  some  a  matter  of  regret  that  his  plan  did  not  embrace  more 
completely  the  progress  of  mental  cultivation.  The  amount  of 
leaeareh  and  the  vigorous  yet  dispassionate  criticism  with  which  it 
aboands,  are  not  the  least  of  its  merits  :  *^  Mr.  Lingard,'*  says  Dib- 
^0,  ^has  caused  the  historical  critic  to  examine  anew  the  data  from 
wbieh  his  inferences  have  been  drawn,  respecting  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIIL  and  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth."  He  might  have 
aid  of  the  whole  of  our  history. 

Palgrave's  Aiigb^Saxon  Commonwealth  (London,  1832,  2  vols. 
4to).  An  acnte  inquirer,  who  has  gathered  abundance  of  matetiala^ 
bot  is  apt  to  bleod  pfomiseuouahr  both  &ct  and  theory. 

Allen's  Prerogative  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  Whigs. 

Cooke's  History  of  Party  affonb  a  good  insight  into  the  rise  and 
ptogress  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 

HaUam's  Constitution,  from  the  accession  of  the  TudoiB  to  the 
<leatli  of  Qeorge  IL    Enot,  and  generally  impartial 

MaeCabe's  Gatholio  History.  The  volume  as  yet  published 
extends  no  fiaiher  than  Egbert.  Its  great  utility  in  having  opened 
to  the  pabHc  the  sonrees  of  history,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Tet  its  value  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a  little  critical 
discrimioation :  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  for  instance,  is  placed  in  the. 
Buae  rank  as  St.  Giidas  and  Venerable  Bede^  and  that  too  for  the 
events  of  the  fifth  century. 

liwd  Hahon's  Historv  of  Engbiid,  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  death  of  George  II.  A  jndioious  work,  although  It  treats 
perbaps  too  exclusively  of  courts  and  calbinets,  rarely  glancing  into 

tbe  condition  of  the  people. 
Afison's  Europe  dnring  the  French  Bevolution  and  subsequent 

^v,  has  been  pronounced  a  masterly  work,  yet  would  probably  be 

•iproTBd  by  greater  ocmipreaBion. 
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Napier's  Peninsalar  War,  a  work  of  singular  interest. 

Pictorial  History  (four  thick  volumes,  4to,  besides  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  which  is  written  in  four  yolumes  additional,  4to^. 
Though  sometimes  hastily  written,  and  abounding  with  latent 
prejudice,  it  contains  a  mass  of  information  of  various  kinds,  which 
it  must  have  takeii  years  to  collect. 

Among  these  works  that  relate  more  especially  to  British 
Catholics,  may  be  mentioned  Dodd's  Church  History,  edited  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  Tiemey ;  Berrington's  Introduction  to  Pansaai's 
Memoirs ;  and  Charles  Butler's  Memoirs,  a  work  that  affords  but 
an  incomplete  view  of  Catholic  affiurs,  unless  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Milner's  Supplementary  Memoirs. 

AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  The  Charter*. — ^The  Textus  Roffensis  already  referred  to,  by 
Bishop  Emulphus  in  the  12th  century.  Hemming's  Chartulary  of 
Worcester.  Many  charters  of  convents  and  churches  are  contained 
in  the  monastic  histories  of  Ely  and  Glastonbury.  Those  of  the 
former  description  have  been  gleaned  up  and  inserted  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  or  its  continuation  by  Stevens.  The  most  complete 
collection  perhaps  of  these  charters,  is  that  of  John  Kemble,  pub- 
lished by  the  English  Historical  Society.  The  compiler's  introduc- 
tion abounds  wi^  valuable  remarks. 

2.  XofTf,  &c — Sir  H.  Spelman's  Concilia.  Until  lately  the 
most  complete  edition  of  Anglo-Saxon  councils  was  Wilkins's. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records, 
Price  began,  and  Thorpe  completed,  in  one  folio  volume,  or  two 
royal  octavo  volumes,  ^'  The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Eng- 
land," containing  eccledastical  monuments  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  centuries,  and  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the 

'  Conqueror,  and  Henir  I.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  much  more  free 
from  error  than  that  of  former  editions,  and  is  enriched  with  coUations 
and  various  readings  of  all  the  known  MSS.  The  Welsh  Laws  have 
been  coUected  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Wotton.  Another 
collection  with  an  English  translation  was  made  by  Probert  Under 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records,  *^The 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,"  to  the  Conquest  by 
Edward  L,  were  edited  by  Aneurin  Owen,  and  were  published  in 
1841.  For  the  middle  ages,  Glanville's  Tenures,  the  Year  Books, 
Bracton,  Lyttleton,  and  Coke. 

Of  the  Statutes  in  general,  the  collections  in  most  repute  are  that 
of  William  Rastell  Hatter  half  of  sixteenth  century);  that  of 
Ruffhead  (A.D.  1763),  continued  by  Runnington  (A.D.  1800), 
being  altogether  eighteen  volumes,  4to,  or  with  the  additional  con- 
tinuations of  Tomlins  and  Raithby,  twenty-six  volumes ;  the 
^^  Rotuli  Parliamentorum,"  or  Rolls  of  Parliament,  from  Edward  I. 
to  Hennr  VIL,  published  by  authority  of  parliament 
V  For  Numismatics,  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage  (four  volumes^ 
4to).    Akerman's  Works,  and  various  papers  in  the  Archsologia. 
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The  Historieal  CoUections  of  Busliwortb,  from  1618  to  1648,  in 
dgiit  folio  Yoliunea,  16597-1682.  Rymer's  Foadera,  an  inraluable 
obllection  of  state  docunents,  twenty  YolnmeS)  folio,  1704-35,  or  in 
ten,  folio,  with  a  useful  index,  1745.  An  excellent  edition  has  latelj 
beoi  pnlliBbed.  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes's  Journal  of  all  the  Parliaments 
of  Eliabeth,  one  Yolume,  folio.  Nelson's  Impartial  Collection  of 
the  Great  Affiuro  of  State,  from  1689  to  the  death  of  Charies  I., 
two  Tolomes,  folio.  Lord  Somers's  Collection  of  Tracts,  oxteen 
Toiomee,  4to;  or  published  in  the  present  centuiy,  in  thirteen 
rolnmes,  4to.  Mstdox's  Formolare  Anglicanum,  or  Collection  of 
Charteis  and  Instruments,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
Henry  YIIL,  1702,  folio;  and  Histoiy  of  the  Exchequer.  Win- 
woods  Memorials  of  State  Affiurs  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  1725, 
three  volumes,  folio.  Forbes's  Letters  and  State  Papers  of  Queen 
ElisEibeth  and  her  Ministers,  1740,  two  volumes,  foHo.  Thurloe's 
Collection  of  Sute  Papers,  from  1638  to  1660  (A.D.  1742).  The 
earl  of  Siiafford's  State  Papers  and  Despatches,  two  Yolumes,  folio, 
1739.  Lord  Biughle/s  State  Papers,  from  Heniy  YIIL  to  1596, 
two  Tolumes,  folio,  1740 — 1749.  Lord  Chirendon's  State  Papers, 
1767,  three  Yolumes,  folio.  The  Sydney  Fsmily  Collection  of  Letters 
and  Memorials  of  State,  from  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
death  of  Charles  IL,  1748,  two  Yolumes,  folio.  Sir  Dudley 
(Alton's  State  Papers,  4to,  1757.  The  earl  of  Hardwickes 
MLsoeUsneous  State  Papers,  from  1501  to  1726;  1778,  two 
Tolnmes,  4to.  Macpherson's  State  Papers,  1776,  4  to,  two  Yolnmes. 
Lodges  Illustrations  of  British  Histoiy. 

SCOTTISH  HISTORIANS. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  Scottish  records  of  an  earlier  date 
tban  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  All  the  records  of  that  kingdom  had 
been  transferred  to  England  during  the  Commonwealth.  They  were 
sent  back  to  Scotland  by  Charles  II. ;  but  one  ship  with  eighty-fiYo 
hogsheads  of  papers  was  lost :  those  papers  were  probably  the  early 
leoords. 

To  whatever  causes  we  may  attribute  it,  the  history  of  Scotland, 
prerioos  to  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  is  almost  entirely  a  blank. 
Something  is  learned  from  English  writers,  but  of  natiYc  documents, 
&  few  state  papers,  and  some  monastic  registers,  are  all  that 
Kuriye.  These  registers  are  of  three  classes:  annals,  of  which 
scarcely  any  remain  :  obituaries,  which  give  an  account  of  the 
deoease  and  burial  of  the  superiors  and  benefactors  of  the  monas^ 
teries :  and  the  cartularies,  which  contain  buUs  of  popes,  charteis  of 
luBgB,  deeds  of  gift,  leYenues,  lawsuits,  taxes,  leasee,  and  other 
QKfid  matters. 

WiDton,  prior  of  St.  Serf's  Inch,  Loch-LcYen  (died  about  A.D. 
U20),  a  diionicler  much  commended  by  Tytler,  wrote  in  Yerse. 

Foidon  wrote  the  Scotichronicon,  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1 153. 
A«  Fordun  liYcd  in  the  fourteenth  century,  his  work  does  not 
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possess  the  valne  of  a  oontempocary  histoiy.    It  was  oontinoed  to 
A.D.  1437  by  Walter  Bower,  the  abbot  of  Inchoolm. 

The  brief  Chronicle  of  Laoercost)  horn  A.D.  1201  to  1346. 

Besides  Bower  and  Winton,  the  only  historian  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  is  still  extant^  is  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen.  In  the  first  three  books  of  his  history,  he  copies  Fordan ;  for 
mach  of  the  rest  he  quotes  some  ^  ancient  books  of  Ireland." 

Hector  Boethius  or  Boeoe,  beoame  a  professor  at  Aberdeen,  at  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  and 
being  an  elegant  writer,  long  tnidntained  a  correspondence  with  his 
Dutch  friend.  In  his  account  he  ofiben  differs  from  Fordun.  Ni<xd- 
son  accuses  him  of  attacking  the  English  by  inserting  distorted  pas- 
sages from  their  own  writeie,  and  then  attributing  them  to  Veremond 
and  Campbell.  Until,  howerer,  Nicolson  had  shewn  that  tiiere 
were  no  such  persons  as  Veremund  and  Campbell,  he  ought  to  hare 
refrained  from  an  unproved,  perhaps  groundless,  chaige*  Tytler 
speaks  of  Boethius  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Nicolson. 

Lesley,  De  Moribus,  &c.  Sootorum  (4 to,  Rome,  1578),  and  The 
Bight  and  Title  of  Majy  Queen  of  Scots,  3vo,  1584. 

Buchanan ;  a  violent  partisan  of  Earl  Murray,  the  treadherons 
half-brother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

M^noirs  of  Sir  James  Melvill  (London,  1683). 

Anderson's  Collections  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  (4  vols. 
4tOy  1727).  The  works  of  Keith  and  Laing,  &c.  should  also  be 
consulted. 

Memoirs  of  the  Affiurs  of  Scotland  from  ^e  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  by  Sir  George  Mackensie  (4to,  1716). 

Pinkerton's  Enquinr  into  the  History  of  Scotlaiid. 

Chalmers's  Caledonia.  Chalmers  is  termed  by  Dibdin,  ^Uhe  atlaa 
of  Scotch  antiquaries  and  historians." 

^^  Lettres  et  Instructions "  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Prince 
Labanoff :  indispensable  for  a  true  knoidedge  of  Maiys  histoiy. 

MacCrie's  Lives  of  Knox  (8vo,  2  vols.  1813)  and  of  Andrew 
Melville  (2  vols.  8vo,  1819). 

Robertson.     A  well  written  but  often  partial  and  inaccurate  work. 

Tytler  (8  vols.  8vo).    Remarkable  for  his  research. 

IRISH  HISTORIANS. 

MarianuB  Scotos  (bom  A.D.  1028,  died  A.D.  1086),  a  learned  and 
hohr  Irish  monk,  who  spent  the  latter  half  of  his  life  in  various  monas- 
tenes  of  (Germany.  He  wrote  a  Universal  Chronicle  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  A.D.  1063.  It  waa  a  general  &vourite  thioughout  the 
middle  age& 

Maurice  Regan,  interpreter  to  his  lord,  Dennot  MacMorrough,  the 
king  of  Leinster,  who  invited  the  English.  Regan  wrote  an 
aocuiate  history  of  the  affiurs  of  Ireland  during  severed  years  of  his 
own  life.  This  one  of  his  friends  transkted  into  French  verse,  and 
the  French  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Qeorge  Caiew,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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AmalB  of  the  Irish  Dominicans,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  to  his 
own  times,  A.D.  1270. 

Among  the  Biographies  that  relate  to  early  Irish  history,  may  be 
mention^  what  Lanigan  terms  the  ^*  rery  yaluable "  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,  by  Probus,  a  monk  of  the  tenth  centuiy  (may  be  found  in 
drd  ToL  of  Venerable  Bede's  works).  St.  Adamnan's  Life  of  St 
Columbft  or  Colnmbkill ;  a  work,  says  the  same  author,  *^  most  highly 
esteemed  by  the  best  critics ;"  and  some  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
eoUected  by  Colgan.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Lanigan,  in 
his  Chorea  History  of  Ireland,  repeatedly  complains  that  Colgan 
ddights  in  ranantic  stories,  and  that  he  frequently  adopts  the  tales 
of  later  writers,  even,  in  some  instances,  when  those  tales  are  the 
rerene  of  the  statements  of  contemporaries. 

John  Clynn,  a  Fnmciscan  friar  of  Kilkenny  (died  about  A.D. 
1349).  He  wrote  his  Annals  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
to  AD.  1349  ;  the  first  part  veiy  briefly,  the  latter  part  from  A.D. 
1315  to  the  end,  ^^  carefully  and  copiously  enough,"  says  Ware. 
He  wrote  also  Annals  of  the  English  Kings  from  Hengist  to  Edward 
III.  and  a  treatise  upon  ^^  De  Custodiis  Ordinis  sui." 

Christopher  Pembridge  wrote  Annals  of  Ireland  from  A.D.  1161 
to  his  own  times,  A.D.  1347.  These  Annals  were  continued  by 
Heoiy  of  Marieburgh  to  A.D.  1421,  and  were  inserted  for  the  most 
put  in  Camden's  Annals  of  Ireland. 

Gefi^  O'Hogain,  a  Frandscan  of  the  monastery  of  Nenagh,  Tlp- 
pemry,  wrote  Annals  of  his  own  time,  from  A.D.  1336  to  A.D. 
1370.  *«  Still  in  manuscript,"  says  Ware. 

Annals  of  Ireland,  accurately  written  by  a  Prssmonstratensian 
ODon  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  copy  seen  by  Ware  ended  A.D. 
1408,  but  it  is  feared  that  none  of  the  existing  MSS.  extend  fiirther 
than  A.D.  1381. 

Donald  O'Fihelv,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  wrote  the 
Annals  of  Ireland  m  his  native  tongue,  from  an  early  period  to  his 
own  times.  He  died  either  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  or,  more 
probably,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Thamas  Fitch,  sub-prior  of  Christchurch,  Dublin  (died  A.D. 
1517),  wrote  a  book  entitled,  *^  De  Rebus  Ecdesis  suse,"  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  the  White  Book  of  Christchurch. 

Richard  Stanihurst^  a  lawyer,  educated  at  Oxford  and  London. 
Withdrawing  to  the  continent  to  escape  Elizabeth's  persecution,  he 
became  a  priest  and  clu^lain  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Austria  and 
goTemor  of  the  Netherlands.  De  Rebus  in  Hibemia  Gestis, 
4  books,  with  an  Appendix  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Antwerp, 
1'>S4,  4to.  A  description  of  Ireland  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  the  lord-deputy,  and  published  amongst  Holingshed's 
Chrcmicles.     Stanihurst  was  Usher  s  uncle. 

Stephen  White,  a  Jesuit,  wrote  some  historical  treatises  to  refute 
Giraldos  Cambrensis.  Much  of  the  MS.  has  perished.  Usher 
^fidares  that  White  was  ^^a  man  of  exquisite  knowledge  in  the 
annuities,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  most  other  nations." 
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John  Wading,  a  eecnkr  priest  of  Wexford,  in  the  begttmilig  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     Hist  Eoclesiastica  Hib. 

Sir  John  Daria's  '*  Hifltoriflel  BeUfctions."  The  author,  an  Engiish- 
man,  was  attomej-^general  of  Ireknd.  His  work  is  of  the  highest 
yalae  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  Ii^eland,  in  what  wat  perhaps  its 
most  nnhappy  period,  the  beginmtrg  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Geoffrey  Keating,  a  secnlar  priest  (died  A.D.  1650).  Well 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  tongno,  he  compiled,  in  that  hmgitage, 
a  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  A.D.  1 172*  It  has 
been  tmnslated  into  Engli^  by  Dermod  O'Connor.  I^  attunes,  he 
seems  to  indulge  in  extravagant  tales,  we  must  remember  that  he 
disclaims  his  belief  in  siioh. 

Philip  O'Sullivan,  gentleman  ;  Compendium  of  the  Catholic  His- 
tory of  Ireland.  He  is  said  by  the  hostile  Usher  to  want  fidelity 
to  tmth. 

Hugh  Ward,  a  Frandsoan,  educated  partly  at  Salamanca,  and 
partly  at  Paris.  At  the  latter  city  he  became  intimate  with  the 
learned  Patrick  Fleming,  another  Irish  Franciscan,  itod  by  him  was 
persuaded  to  collect  materials  for  a  series  of  Lives  of  die  Saints. 
Aooordingly,  having  become  guardian  of  the  Irish  College  of  Fran- 
ciscans at  Louvain,  he  despatched  Michael  CClery,  one  of  his  bro- 
ther Franciscans,  to  collect  MSS.  and  other  materials  for  a  general 
history  of  Irish  Saints.  Ward's  death,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  out 
short;  his  literary  projects,  A.D.  16d5«  He  left  several  hi^rieal 
tracts,  which  he  had  prepared  as  preliminary  to  his  larger  work. 

Michael  O'Clery  (died  A.D.  1648),  the  Franciscan  whom  Ward 
had  sent  to  collect,  spent  fifteen  years  in  his  unwearied  search  for 
MSS.  and  forwarded  his  collection  to .  Ward.  The  other  materials 
were  for  both  civil  and  ecdesiaBtioal  history.  These,  with  the  aid 
of  three  other  Irishmen,  he  collected,  and  reduced  to  what  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  ^^  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  that  of  O'Clery 
and  his  three  assistants.  They,  are  principally  compiled  from  the 
annals  of  Clonmaonois  and  Innis^Eul,  and  extend  to  A.D.  1636,  the 
time  in  which  they  were  completed.  Their  chronology  is  considered 
defective. 

Dr.  David  BoUi,  Catholic  bishop  of  Ossory,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  Hierographia  Hibemitt  (still  in  MS. 
if,  indeed,  it  exists),  and  treatises  upon  the  state  of  the  Catholics  in 
his  own  times,  containing  many  particulars  of  the  Irish  bishops  and 
priests  that  suffered  for  the  fiuth.  One  volume  of  his  Analecta  was 
published  at  Cologne,  1617*  Usher  styles  him  ^^a  most  diligent 
investigator  of  his  country's  antiquities."  Usher  was  indebted  to 
him  for  some  documents  for  the  Pnmordia. 

Usher,  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Armagh.  Antiquities  of  the 
British  Churches,  and  other  learned  but  not  impartial  productions. 

John  Colgan,  a  Franciscan  and  a  learned  antiquarian,  intended  to 
write  the  lives  of  all  the  Irish  Saints,  but  died  (A.D.  1635)  before 
he  could  accomplish  more  than  a  quarter  of  his  task. 

Dr.  Peter  Lombard,  the  Catholic  bishop  of   Armagh,  wrote 
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Be  Begoo  Hibdrniaey  4to,  iviiidi  Lord  Sinffoid  did  his  ntmoet  to 
wpproML 

Daaiel  ODsly  (died  A.D.  1662),  a  Dominican,  employed  for 
Km  time  aa  Portagaeee  ambusador  to  the  king  of  France,  wroto 
the  ^  Origin,  Growth,  and  Fall  of  the  fiunilj  of  the  Qeialdinea,"  ai 
well  as  ftn  aooonnt  of  the  pereecntione  of  £li»beth  and  James  I. 

Tknas  Carwe,  a  eecnlar  prieet,  for  a  time  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
in  the  TUrtj  Yeard*  War,  wrote  Annals  of  Ireland  and  other  vorkcu 

0&».— Speaking  of  the  Carbolic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  een-» 
tray,  Dibdin  remarks,  ^  their  laritj  and  intrinsic  worth  render  them 
apeeptaUe  under  any  aspect,  provided  they  be  perfect." 

Sir  James  Ware  (bom  A.i).  1594,  died  A.D.  1666),  auditor^ 
geiKTal  of  Ireland,  a  laborious  and  accurate  writer,  composed  the 
lires  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  and  the  Annals,  Antiquities,  and  Writers 
of  IreJaod,  from  the  earfiesfc  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centorj. 

^'The  Ifemoirs  of  James,  Lord  Andlej,  earl  of  Castlebaven,  his 
Eogigement  and  Carriage  in  the  Wazs  of  Ireland,  from  the  year  1643 
to  1651^  written  by  hiiB8el£    London,  1680, 12mo." 

Jdm  Lynch,  aathor  of  Gambreneis  Eversos,  in  which  he  en-* 
deiTonn  to  refute  Giraldus  Oambrensis. 

Sidard  Belling,  gentleman,  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
lid  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  Kilkenny.  He  strenuously 
appoited  the  duke  of  Ormond's  party.  His  History  of  Events  from 
A.I).  1641  to  A.D.  1649,  was  written,  in  great  measure,  to  confute  ao 
Htttoiical  Epistle,  written  by  Paul  King,  a  Franciscan^  who  bad  sup- 
ported RinuecinL  John  PoBcins,  anothiar  Franciscan,  wrote  against 
Belling,  and  was  soon  greeted  with  a  rejoinder.  The  controveley  is 
ue&]  for  the  liglit  whidi  it  throws  upon  a  dark  period  of  history. 

Nicholas  French,  parish  priest  of  Wexford,  and  one  of  the 
meabeiB  fji  the  genenu  assembly  at  Kilkenny,  wrote  ^'  A  Narrative 
of  tk  Settlement  and  Sole  of  Ireland."    4to,  Louvain,  1668. 

Peter  Walsh,  a  Frandsoan,  opposed  to  the  Nuncio,  wrote  a  few 
btoBoal  treatises,  and  was  engaged  in  writing  the  Public  Transac- 
tionaof  the  Late  Iri^  Wan. 

Richard  Ardidekin,  a  Jesuit,  wrote  the  Lives  of  Peter  Talboti 
Hdnp  of  DabHn,  and  Oliver  Plunket,  Primate ;  as  well  as  sevenl 
theological  works. 

&  Richard  Cox,  a  lawyer  (bom  A.D.  1650),  was  knighted 
^  ins  services  against  King  James.  He  wrote  a  *^  History  of 
htfattd  from  the  Omqaest  to  his  own  times."  London,  1689.  This 
▼oH^  dedicated  to  King  William,  is  that  of  a  violent  partisan.  It 
^  not  continue  lower  than  1658 ;  but  anolJier  writer  has  continued 
It  to  the  knding  of  James  in  Ireland.  This  work  is  termed  by 
^^d,  ^  a  hasty,  indigested,  and  imperfect  chronicle." 

&  John  Temple's  Irish  Rebellion,  deserves  some  attention,  but 
K  extremely  prejudiced  against  the  Irish. 

Roger  or  Roderick  O'Fkherty  (died  very  old,  A.D.  1718)  wrote 
^  ^gygia»  or  Chronology  of  Irish  A&irs,  beginning  at  the  first 
Piling  of  the  iahind,  of  which  only  two  parts  have  been  printed : 
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the  third,  containing  Ireland  nnder  its  Christian  kings,  is  said  to 
have  been  completed,  and  to  exist  still  in  MS.  The  work  has  been 
highly  praised  for  the  exactness  of  its  chronological  details.  In 
other  respects,  the  information  is  cnrions,  bnt  the  greater  part  oon-> 
sists  of  nnaathenticated  tradition. 

William  King's  ^  StatQ  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  nnder  King 
James."  King  was  made  archbishop  of  Deny  in  1690,  and  in  1702 
archbishop  of  Dublin.  His  gross  exaggerations  and  mis-statements 
were  refuted  by  Leslie,  a  non-juring  divine. 

Hibemia  Dominicana,  by  Thomas  Burke,  O.S.D.,  to  his  own 
times,  A.D.  1759.  Contams  useful  particularB  both  for  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history. 

MODERN. 

O'Halloran  wrote  a  General  History  of  Ireland.  3  vols.  4to,  1778. 

Dr.  Leland's  ^'  History  of  Ireland,"  says  Plowden,  in  his  His- 
torical Review,  ^^  claims  classical  pre-eminence  among  the  modern 
productions  upon  this  subject."  The  writer  was  an  Englishman  who 
had  long  been  resident  in  Ireland.  He  is  generally  exact  and  im- 
partial, and  his  work  is  agreeably  written. 

Sir  R.  Musgrave's  Rebellion  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  partiality 
and  violence.  The  marquis  of  Comwallis  had  permitted  it  to  be 
dedicated  to  himself,  but  withdrew  the  permission  with  strong  dis- 
approbation, when  he  had  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Curry's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  A.D. 
1641  (pubhshed  A.D.  1759),  are  a  useful  compilation  of  original 
and  authentic  documents. 

Plowden's  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland  from  Henry 
II.  to  the  Union.  Of  this  work  Lord  Fitzwilliam  thus  wrote  to 
the  author :  ^^  This  work  brought  before  the  public  this  truth,  little 
known  and  little  thought  «of,  that  the  Irish  nation  consisted  of 
two  distinct  and  separate  people,  the  English  and  the  native  Irish — 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered ;  and  that  this  distinction  and 
separation  has  been  systematically  and  industriously  kept  up,  not 
by  the  animosity  of  the  conquered,  but  by  the  policy  of  the  con- 
queror." It  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Plowden 
avows  in  his  Preface  that  his  object  was  to  reconcile  the  Irish  to  the 
Union.  The  work,  however,  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  notice  as  a 
contemporary  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Wakefield's  work  is  rather  statistical  than  historical,  and  has  con- 
siderable merit  2  vols.  4to,  1812. 

Tom  Moore's  Ireland  is  well  known. 

Ledwick's  Antiquities  are  partial  and  credulous. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Dr.  O'Connor, 
a  Catholic  priest,  published  (with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Irish 
portions)  a  large  collection  of  the  early  annals  of  Ireland,  nnder  the 
title  of  ^^Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores  Yeteres,"  4  tomes.  In 
the  first  volume  are  Introductions  or  useful  notices  of  Irish  Mann- 
scripts,  and  proofs  of  early  Irish  History  from  Greeks  and  Latins,  as 
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▼dl  18  from  natire  poets  and  historians.    The  second  yolarae  contains 

the  Annals  of  Tigernacb  and  those  of  the  Abbey  of  Innis£B>il  (county 

Keny),*  and  Annales  Bnelliaui.     The  first  two  extend  each  to  A.D. 

1088;  bnt  while  the  first  traces  the  traditionary  story  as  far  back 

u  305  before  Christ,  the  second  goes  back  to  A.D.  428,  a  little 

Wond  the  arriTal  of  St  Patrick  ;  the  third  extends  from  A.D.  420 

to  A.D.  1245.     Tigernacb  seems  to  hare  been  abbot  of  Roscommon, 

and  to  hare  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.     His  work  is, 

in  geneml,  a  series  of  dry  facts,  not  unlike  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Tbe  third  volume  contains  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  that 

senes  of  historical  pieces  (some  of  considerable  antiquity),  which 

were  ooUected  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Michael  O'Clery,  the 

Fnmeiacan.     The  fourth  volume  contains  tbe   Annals  of  Ulster, 

which  extend  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  1131.     These  Annals  were 

written  by  Christopher  Maguire,  canon  of  Armagh  and  dean  of 

Clogher.    They  begin  A.D.  444,  and  end  A.D.  1498,  the  year  of 

the  authors  death.     They  were  continued  by  Roderic  Cassidy  to 

A.D.  1541.     Roderic  Cassidy  was  archdeacon  of  Clogher:  he  died 

in  extreme  old  age  A.D.  1541. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  four  volumes  contain  the  most 
Tainable  and  most  accurate  of  the  numerous  documents  of  Irish 
history.  They  contain  indeed  transcripts  of  works  as  early  as  the 
dajs  of  St.  Patrick,  the  originals  of  which  perished  in  the  Danish 
invasions. 

*  l%e  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  Innisfail,  has  sketched  a  brief 
suTcj  of  Univenal  History  to  A,D.  430,  and  from  that  year  to  A.D.  1215,  the 
jesr,  it  appears,  of  his  own  death,  a  more  comprehensire,  and  in  general,  a  yery 
vcuste  aooonnt  of  Irish  affairs.  The  most  yalaable  period,  of  course,  is  the 
cloK  of  the  12th  and  bc^nning  of  the  13th  century. 


ERRATA. 


Page  109,  Mnc  26,  for  "  CA.D.  1017),"  read  "  (A.D.  1071)." 
179,    „     9,  Jor  "  (A.D.  1U7),"  read  "  (A.D.  1174)." 


184, 
497, 
497, 
607, 


It 


24,  Jbr  **  execoted,"  read  **  hanged  or  beheaded. 

3,  for  **  what  the  fathers,"  read  *'  what  aome  of  the  fathers. 

4,  far  '*  defined,"  read  **  announced." 
41,  for  "  1650,"  read  "  1651." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
oiscomr    of    bkitatn    bt    thb    pbcbnicians    and    Carthaginians. 

MAVXKBB,  OOTEBNICBNT,  ANB  BILIOION  OP  THB  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 
nB3T     BOMAK     INVASION.  BBITI8H     MODS     OF    WARFABS.  SECOND 

aOMAN      INVASION.  CABACTACUS.  MA89ACBB      OF      THE      DRUIDS. 

BOADICEA.  SUBJUGATION  OF  SOUTH  BRITAIN.  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION 
ASD  GOVBBNMBNT.  CARAUSIU8,  SOVERBfON  OF  BRITAIN.  CHRISTIANITY. 
PICTS  AJTB    SCOTS.  SAXONS*        CONVERSION   OF   IRELAND. 

It  is  R  true  as  well  as  a  common  remark,  that  the  flag  of  Engkod 
wftTes  upon  every  sea,  and  is  recognised  in  every  land  ;  yet  it  is 
IK)  less  tme  that  Britain,  whose  voice  can  command  obedience  alike 
OB  the  hUlB  of  Syria  and  the  plains  of  China,  was  once  as  insignifi- 
caat  and  as  little  known  as  were  the  tribes  of  New  Zealand  at  the 
hegiDoing  of  the  last  centnry.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
one  of  the  civilized  nations,  and  was  then  songht  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  the  islands  of  America  were  sought  by  the  companions 
of  Cdmnbiis,  To  trace  out  from  that  remote  period  the  various 
infineDcee  that  have  led  to  its  present  pre-eminence,  and  at  the 
wne  time  that  have  produced  in  its  constitution  so  many  symptoms 
both  of  dedine  and  regeneration,  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
present  lustorT. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  tin-mines 
of  Spain  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  Phcenicians  of  Ckuies  discovered 
certain  islands  that  produced  that  metal  in  great  abundance.  In 
order  to  monopolize  the  trade,  they  concealed  the  position,  and  as 
hr  ae  possible  the  very  existence,  of  the  discovered  land.  Their 
CRQtion  was  fruitless.  Carthage,  then  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
rictoiy,  had  made  repeated  efforts  to  discover  the  "  Cassiterides," 
or  Tin-islands,  and  being  determined  to  be  no  longer  baffled,  fitted 
op  two  powerful  fleets,  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  the 
celebmted  brothers,  Hanno  and  Himilco.  The  former  steered  on 
Ilia  well-known  "  Periplus,"  along  the  shores  of  Africa ;  the  latter, 
eafling  by  Spain  and  QauJ,  discovered,  at  length,  the  object  of  his 
gearcL  In  the  firagments  of  his  journal,  preserved  by  Avienus,  he 
caOg  them  the  '*  iErtrymnides ; "  describes  them  as  close  to  Albion, 
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and  two  days'  sail  from  the  "  sacred  land  "  of  the  Hibernians.     He 
adds,  that  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  put  to  sea,  and  traffic    | 
from  isle  to  isle  in  canoes  made  of  hides.     From  this  description 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  the  Scilly  islands. 

When  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles  and  the  Roman  colonists  of 
Karbonne,  found  means  to  share  in  the  traffic,  they  conveyed  the 
tin  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Oaul,  and  then  overland  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. When  Greek  and  Phcenician  alike  had  sunk  beneath 
the  encr^es  of  Rome,  an  active  tmde  was  still  maintained  'with 
Gaul,  and  when  the  natives  bad  learned  a  more  scientific  process  of 
mining  from  Crassus,  the  Roman,  their  peculiar  metal  became  bmooa 
throughout  the  world,  being  conveyed  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Mediterraneau,  and  even,  it  would  appear,  across  the  Syrian  deserts 
to  the  remote  confines  of  Indostan. 

The  continuance  of  this  traffic  for  so  long  a  period,  seems  to  have 
reclaimed  the  Sonthem  Britons  from  much  of  their  native  wildaeae. 
These  people  consisted  of  eever^  tribes,  extending  from  the  Thames 
to  the  English  Channel,  and  from  the  two  Forelands  to  lAud's  End. 
The  principal  of  these  tribes  were  the  Gaatti,  from  whom  Kent  has 
derived   it^  name,  the  Belgie  and   the  Damnontn.     Unlike  their 
brethren  of  the  interior,  they  were  acquainted  with  a  rude  kind  of 
agriculture,  and  with  the  more  common  arta  of  life.     They  improved 
their  land  by  the  application  of  marl,  raised  great  quantities  of  com, 
and  stored  up  theirsuperfluous  grain  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  They 
lived  in  conical  honses  of  timber  and  reeds,  erected  on  a  foundation 
of  stone.     It  was  customary  for  several  bmilies  to  dwell  in  the  same 
hut.     The  fire  was  kindled  in  the  centre;  directly  over  it  was  a 
small  opening  in  the  roof,  to  serve  at  once  for  admitting  light  ajid 
letting  out  the  smoke.     The  furniture  was  obtained  from  the  foreign 
traders.     It  was  as  scanty  as  the  construction  of  the  house  was 
simple  ;  a  tittle  earthenware,  a  few  vessels 
of  iron  or  bronze,  and  some  mde  instru- 
ments of  agriculture  or  war,  were  pro- 
bably all  of  which  the  wealthiest  Briton 
could  boast. 

The  dress  of  the  men  oonsisfed  of 
wide  chequered  trowsers,  gathered  round 
the  ancles,  a  vest  confined  by  a  belt,  and 
a  dark  square  cloak  called  the  "Sagnm." 
Like  most  of  the  Celts,  they  were  bmons 
for  their  skill  in  wicker-work.  Their 
targets,  and  their  little  coracles  or 
boats,  were  formed  of  this  material,  and 
strengthened  by  a  covering  of  the  skins 
of  animals. 

On  the  north  of  the  Thames,  scarcely 

a  trace  of  agriculture  was  to  be  seen  ; 

the    woods    became  denser,    and    more 

A  Oaal  or  Southern  Briton,     continuous^  until  the  country  presented 
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the  aspect  of  one  vast  forest,  where  roamed  the  wild  boar,  the 
wolf,  and  the  bear,  amid  the  race  of  men  almost  as  wild  as 
themselves.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  dwelt  the  Trino- 
ittotes,  whose  capital  was  London,  and  the  Dobuni  and  Cassii, 
whoee  dominions  extended  to  the  Severn.  From  that  river  to 
the  Irish  Sea  dwelt  the  Silures  and  the  Ordovices.  The  Corita* 
DJaos  and  the  two  kindred  nations  of  the  Iceni,  extended  from 
the  northern  confines  of  the  Trinobantes  to  the  Humber.  From 
that  river  to  the  Tjne,  ruling  from  sea  to  sea,  were  the  Bri- 
gantes,  the  most  powerfid  of  the  forty  tribes  of  Britain.  North  of 
the  Tjne  dwelt  the  five  tribes  of  the  Masetse,  and  beyond  them 
the  Caledonians.  Of  these,  the  tribes  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Thames  subsisted  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  herds  and  flocks ; 
like  their  more  southern  neighbours,  they  stained  their  bodies  with 
ft  cemlean  dje^  extracted  from  woad ;  and  clothed  in  skins,  they  set 
at  nought  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  tribes  that  wandered 
ftmong  the  mountains  of  the  north  were  yet  more  barbarous  :  they 
Dot  only  dyed,  but  tattooed  their  bodies :  possessing  no  flocks,  they 
depended  for  a  livelihood  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  if  sometimes 
thej  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  a  hut,  they  seem  for  the  most  part  to 
hare  known  no  other  covering  than  the  heavens,  no  other  bed  than 
the  heather ;  men  of  iron  frames,  and  unbending  courage,  fit  cham* 
]Hons  to  withstand  the  conquerors  of  the  world;  to  stem,  and  finally 
lepel,  the  tide  of  Roman  victory. 

From  scanty  notices  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  resem- 
blance of  language  and  manners,  and  from  the  traditions  of  the 
^^elsh  and  Irish,  antiquarians  have  almost  unanimously  agreed,  that 
the  maas  of  the  population  belonged  to  the  great  Celtic  family,  which 
had  once  overspread  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  which  still  peo- 
pled Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  part  of  Spain.*  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Belgse,  both  Irish  and  British,  as  well  as  the 
Cal^onians,  were  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gorman 
nee.  Of  the  forms  of  government  among  the  Britons,  all  that  we 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  females  were  not  excluded  from  political 
power;  that  the  succession  in  some  cases  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  dying  chief ;  that  sometimes  a  tribe  was  ruled  by  one,  some- 
times by  several  warriors ;  and  that  occasionally  many  tribes  con- 
fedemted  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  leader.      How  far  the 

*  All  tbe  races  of  man  are  usually  classed  under  iiTe  heads  :  the  Caucasian, 
MoBgoliaii,  Ethiopic,  Malay,  and  Americaii.  Under  tbe  Caucasian  are  iDcluded, 
tbe  Canrastans  Proper,  the  Germans,  the  Celts,  Arabians,  Libyans,  Egyptians, 
aod  Hindooa. 

All  lai^uagea  spoken  by  men  are  usually  classed  under  six  heads :  the  Mono- 
(rUabic,  Semitic,  Indo-Eutopean,  Polynesian,  African,  and  Polysynthetic  or 
Amenean.  The  Indo-Eurojpean  or  Indo-Germanic  class,  includes  seven  ^stinct 
^^agvag^ :  the  Pclusgic  or  Graeco-Latin,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartarian  or  Turkish, 
the  HoDgirian,  SlaYonic,  Teutonic  or  Gothic,  and  the  Celtic,  The  Celtic,  it  is 
troe,  has  been  sometimes  arranged  under  a  separate  head ;  but  such  an  arrange* 
Ottot  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accepted. 

'^  Cdts  then  belong  to  the  Caucasian  family,  and  speak  one  of  the  Indo« 
^^cnaanic  iangoaget.   In  both  respects  they  are  akin  to  the  Tentones  or  Germans* 
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people  had  any  share  in  the  goyemment ;  what  were  the  various 
classes  and  their  privileges ;  what  the  nature  of  their  institations  ; 
and  what  their  local  divisions,  are  questions  often  asked,  and  often 
embarrassed  with  learned  theories,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered. 

Although,  however,  we  cannot  obtain  a  satis&ctory  answer,  we 
may  upon  some  points  form  at  least  a  reasonable  conjecture  from 
the  known  institutions  of  other  Celtic  nations.  The  customs  of  the 
Irish  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  is  true  that  our  know- 
ledge of  Ireland,  as  far  as  it  is  derived  from  contemporary  documents; 
does  not  extend  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  fifth  century ;  but  this 
difficulty,  as  well  as  the  former,  becomes  greatly  diminished  upon  a 
close  inspection.  As  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the  Celts  of  Ireland 
resembled  those  of  Britain,  no  less  in  their  disposition  and  manners, 
than  in  their  soil  and  climate ;  and  as,  moreover,  we  know  that  the 
Irish  have  always  clung  with  proverbial  tenacity  to  their  ancient 
customs,  we  are  sufficiently  warranted  in  supposing  that  the  Irish 
institutions  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries  were  in  great  measure 
the  same  as  those  of  the  British  tribes  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 
What,  then,  were  the  most  prominent  of  the  Irish  inslitutions  ? 
They  were  the  two  customs  of  tanistry  sxid  gavelkind ;  customs  that 
may  suit  the  first  advances  of  civilization,  but  that  seem  opposed  to 
its  ultimate  progress. 

The  whole  of  the  Irish  population  consisted  of  a  number  of  septs 
or  clans,  each  under  its  chief,  who  was  termed  the  Canfinny  or 
Dynajst.  These  chiefs  did  not  always  enjoy  independence,  but  in 
many  instances  were  subject  te  others  that  bore  the  title  of  kings. 
Of  these  kings,  the  most  powerful  was  termed  an  Ardriagh  or  chief 
monarch;  he  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  country.  AU 
these  dignities,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  regulated  by  what 
is  known  as  the  law  of  tanistry.  The  heir-apparent  or  tanist 
was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  sept,  and  generally,  during  the  life 
of  the  chief.  The  eldest  of  the  name  and  family,  if  neither  deformed 
nor  degraded  by  cowardice  or  crime,  had  the  best  title.  If  the 
reigning  family  could  not  supply  a  proper  person,  the  tanist  was 
chosen  from  the  next  branch  or  family.  This  system  engendered 
quarrels  and  bloodshed.  The  tanist  often  strove  for  the  crown 
before  the  death  of  the  chief;  the  son  often  drew  the  sword  to  win 
the  succession  to  his  father's  authority.  £very  kingdom,  every 
sept  was  divided  by  conflicting  interests ;  and  the  place  of  dection 
was  often  a  scene  of  blood. 

The  dynast  or  chieftain  derived  his  revenue,  partly  from  the 
"  loghtee,"  or  lands  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  partly  from 
various  kinds  of  taxations  and  tribute,  as  well  as  from  '^  cosherings" 
or  requisitions  of  provisions  and  lodgings.  The  judges  of  the 
dymist  were  termed  Brehons.  Their  office  was  hereditary^  like 
that  of  the  historians,  poets,  harpers,  ph3r8icians,  and  surgeons.  The 
brehon's  fee  was  the  eleventh  part  of  all  disputed  property:  the 
loser  paid  no  costs.  Crimes  were  punished  by  a  fine  called  an  ericy 
and  of  this  too  the  eleventh  part  was  the  brehon  s  fee. 


The  km  of  inheritance  sjid  primogeniture  were  as  little  known  in 
tbe  distribution  of  landa  aa  in  tioA  of  titles  and  dignities.  On  the 
kttk  of  any  proprietor,  all  the  lands  of  the  sept,  to  which  he  belonged, 
xtK  BurreDdered  to  the  canfinny ;  and  were  by  him  again  shared 
oat  imonget  all  the  men  of  the  sept,  whether  of  spnrioas  or  of  illor 
ptimftte  birth.  Femalee  were  never  allowed  to  become  proprietors  t 
liua  spedea  of  garelkind  exdaled  in  remote  ages  among  the  Germana, 
and  u  kte  aa  the  foorteenth  centoiy  among  tlie  Welsh.  Some  traces 
of  its  eiiatence  in  a  modified  form  are  still  to  be  found  in  Kent  and 
other  porta  of  England. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Celtic  races,  onr  knowledge  ia  principaUy 
derived  from  Greek  and  Roman  descriptions  of  Gaul :  of  its  aaUal 
coDdition  in  Britain,  we  seldom  obtain  even  a  passing  glimpse.  A 
daaofmen  called  Druids  were  atonce  their  legislatorajjudges,  teachers, 
and  priests.  They  are  said  to  have  been  nnder  the  control  of  a  chief 
orarch-Drnid;  that  those  of  Britain  and  Gaol  were  the  same  there  ia 
QD  leaaon  to  doubt :  both  were  Celts  ;  both  were  living  under  similar 
ommistancee,  and  in  close  proximity  ;  and  more  than  all,  we  have 
Cxmr's  authority  that  the  Dmids  of  Gaul  resorted  for  instruction  to 
tLoae  of  Britain.  Their  principal  abodes  were  the  twoMonas,  theisles 
of  Angleaea  and  Man.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  '■  drni,"  a  Celtic  term  for  the  oak.  They  were  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  from  military  service.  In  national  assemblies  their  opinion 
was  always  asked  and  generally  obeyed ;  in  trials,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  they  were  the  only  arbiters.  Those  that  refused  to  render 
them  obedience  were  driven  from  the  sacrifices,  and  put  out  of  the 
ptoteetion  of  the  law. 

The  Dmids  were  distin' 
ffnished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Britons  by  their  beards,  their 
long  robes,  their  staff  of  office, 
and,  if  Pliny  is  to  be  believed, 
by  a  serpent's  egg,  which  they 
suspended  from  their  necka, 
both  as  a  charm  against  evil, 
and  as  the  exclusive  badge  of 
their  order.  They  are  thought 
by  some  writers  to  have  con- 
eiWd  of  three  classes  ;  Druids 
proper,  Vates,  and  Bards.  If 
Buch  a  division  be  not  ima- 
ginary, the  offices  peculiar  to 
the  first  two  are  forgotten.  The 
<  bards  poured  forth  their  inspi- 

Tf-^j,  lations   to   the   sound    of  the 

harp :  in  the  field  their  wild 
■truns  kindled  the  fnry  of  battle  in  the  souls  of  warriors  ;  returning 
iKme,  tber  snng,  at  the  feetal  board,  the  praises  of  the  living  and 
lb  ej^its  of  the  dead. 

u  S 
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The  dwelling  of  the  Druids  was  a  hnt  or  cavern  in  the  gloomiest 
depths  of  the  forest.  There,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  night,  the 
trembling  votary  of  saperstition  was  admitted  to  offer  his  prayer, 
and  listen  to  the  onusles  of  the  god.  The  gods  that  were  thus  con- 
sulted and  worshipped,  differed  in  little  but  in  name  from  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Druids 
worshipped  fire,  and  that  the  ^  cromlech  "  (a  slab  resting  npon  two 
or  more  blocks  of  stone)  was  the  altar  on  which  it  was  kept  burn- 
ing, and  on  which  human  sacrifices  were  sometimes  offered. 

They  regarded  the  oak  and  its  productions  as  sacred ;  to  its  trunk 
they  bound  the  victims  intended  for  sacrifice ;  and  its  leaves  they 
wore  in  chaplets  on  every  solemnity.  When  it  bore  the  mistletoe, 
two  white  heifers  were  immolatea  beneath  its  branches ;  a  Dmid 
then  mounted  the  tree,  and  lopped  the  plant  with  a  golden  knife, 
while  a  second  Dmid  standing  beneath,  caught  it  in  the  folds  of  his 
robe.  Conformably  to  the  custom,  not  only  of  the  Celtio,  but  of 
the  Scandinavian  tribes,  the  solemnities  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a 
religious  feast. 

They  believed  that  their  gods  exacted  life  for  life ;  would  not 
Spare  one  without  the  substitution  of  another :  hence  in  danger  or 
calamity,  they  sacrificed  their  fellow-men,  that  they  themselves 
might  be  preserved.  On  such  occasions,  they  predicted  their  im- 
pending happiness  or  misfortune,  from  the  gush  of  blood,  and  from 
the  last  convulsions  of  the  victim.  In  peace  they  offered  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  in  war  their  prisoners  and  spoils.  Their  captives  ^vere 
thrust  into  large  wicker  cages,  and  there  consumed :  criminals  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  Druids  observed  four  principal  festivals :  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  which  was  then  on  the  10th  of  March ;  May- 
day ;  Midsummer-eve ;  and  the  last  day  in  October.  The  bonfires 
which  in  some  places  are  still  lighted  on  those  days,  and  the  use  of 
the  mistletoe,  are  lingering  traces  of  Druidism.  Stonehenge  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  temple  of  the  Druids ;  while  others, 
judging  from  the  religious  edifices  in  Indostan,  have  ventured  to 
call  it  a  temple  of  Buddha  :  but  after  all  that  has  been  said,  its  real 
use  still  remains  a  problem. 

The  Druids,  we  are  informed,  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  they  probably  learned  from  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles. 
To  what  use  they  applied  these  letters  can  only  be  surmised  :  it  is 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  secure  their  doctrines  from  the 
uninitiated,  they  not  only  required  profound  secrecy,  but  in  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  prohibited  the  use  of  letters,  communicating 
all  their  learning  through  the  medium  of  verse.  Of  unwritten 
tenets,  thus  carefully  concealed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  little  is 
known.  The  Druids  discussed  the  nature  and  the  providence  of 
God  ;  the  motions  and  influence  of  the  stars,  and  the  figul%,  size, 
formation,  and  final  destruction  of  the  world.  They  practised  divi- 
nation, and  professed  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  medicine  and 
botany.  They  declared  that  the  object  of  their  order  was  '^  to  re^ 
form  morals,  to  secure  peace,  and  to  encourage  goodness ;"  to  effect 
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this,  they  mcnlcaied  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  kindness  to  man, 
and  fortitude  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Man,  according  to  them, 
18  in  a  mde  of  courses ;  good  and  evil  are  placed  before  him ;  if 
h  choose  the  former,  deatii  places  him  in  the  circle  of  felicity ;  if 
iix  litter,  his  sool  is  doomed  to  animate  the  body  of  a  beast  or  rep- 
tile, and  again  that  of  a  man,  until  it  be  sufficiently  purified  for  its 
destined  happiness.  It  was  to  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  that  the 
Bomans  ascribed  that  contempt  of  death  that  was  so  strongly  cha- 
nctenstie  of  the  Cdtic  nations.* 

Sach  was  Britain  in  its  youngest  days ;  savage  but  free,  idola- 
trous but  as  yet  untainted  with  the  vices  of  Rome.  The  moment, 
hoverer,  was  at  hand,  when  its  savage  freedom,  and  savage  rites, 
were  alike  to  terminate.  Rome  had  heard  of  Britain,  and  resolved 
to  make  it  its  prey.  Once  no  better  than  one  of  the  British  for- 
treesaes,  Rome  had  gradually  vanquished  its  neighbours,  until  it  be- 
cune  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Italy.  Victorious  over  Maoe- 
don  and  Carthage,  it  ceased  not  its  sanguinary  course  till  all  the 
^ores  of  the  Mediterranean  bowed  to  its  will.  Conquest  intro- 
duced wealth ;  and  wealth,  luxury  and  fsM^tion,  until  Rome  became 
the  slave  of  its  own  commanders.  Marius  and  Sylla  were  by  turns 
ltd  consols  and  its  tyrants ;  and  undeterred  by  the  failure  of  Catiline, 
Cssar  aspired  to  the  same  unenviable  dignity.  As  yet,  however,  his 
schemes  were  not  matured ;  Pompey  and  the  Roman  senate  stood 
in  his  path.  Could  he,  however,  but  retain  the  good-will  of  the 
Roman  mob,  and  could  he  but  form  an  army  of  veterans  devoted  to 
himself  he  might  yet  succeed.  The  hardy  tribes  of  the  north  had 
many  a  time  taught  the  Romans  to  tremble.  Conquests  in  such 
regions  would  answer  Caesar^s  twofold  purpose ;  would  dazzle  the 
people,  and  at  once  harden  and  seduce  the  soldiers.  Well-timed 
generosity  and  a  daring  mind,  and  all  would  be  achieved.  Such 
was  the  prospect  that  opened  to  Cajsar,  when,  standing  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  government,  he  left  to  them 
ihe  conquered  south  and  efleminate  east,  and  chose  for  the  scene  of 
his  own  exploits  the  land  of  the  dreaded  Gauls.      The  terror  of  his 

*  Count  Stolbcrg  has  drawn  a  singular  comparison  between  the  Brahmins 
of  India  and  the  Druids  of  Britain.  *'  I  see  between  them  but  a  single  difference ; 
it  u  that  the  order  of  Druids  was  not  hereditary.  Both  adored  the  sun,  the 
euth,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  other  gods,  that  correspond  to  the  Olympus  of 
^  Greeks.  But  above  all  these  idols,  they  adored  one  single,  Eternal  Being, 
unknown  to  the  Grecian  mythology.  Both  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  dSsfigored  this  noble  truth  by  reveries  about  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
^  taught  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  its  periodical  renovations ; 
both  boasted  of  a  peculiar  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  both  practised  divina- 
^  tod  magic  ;  both  had  a  language  and  writing,  different  from  the  language 
>od  writing  of  the  profane ;  both  taught  their  disciples  a  great  number  of  verses ; 
botb  had  ^e  exchisive  superintendence  of  worship,  and  offered  to  their  idols  a 
■Biiititiide  of  human  victims  ;  both  practised  the  art  of  medicine ;  both  were 
P^rdiins  and  avengers  of  the  law  ;  both  were  known  by  their  mystic  wands,  by 
tbeir  white  garments,  by  their  predilection  for  white ;  both  erected  vast  temples, 
tbe  dimlar  outline  of  which  (like  the  temples  of  Mithra  in  Persia)  betokened 
^  tim,  and  the  oval  sanctuary  of  whiob  betokened  the  earth." 
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advance  soon  extended  into  Britain,  and  the  Drnids  saw  that  their 
own  imporlanoe,  if  not  their  venr  existence,  was  endangered. 
Urged  by  these  motires,  thej  waitea  not  till  the  enemy  had  entered 
their  native  woods ;  they  enkindled  in  the  breast  of  the  straggling 
Gaul  a  glowing  religious  enthusiasm,  that  was  only  to  be  quenched 
in  the  blood  of  millions. 

But  quenched  at  length  it  was :  Gaul  was  vanquished,  and  the 
fleet  of  Ceesar  hastened  to  the  shores  of  Kent,  to  punish  the  Britons 
for  assisting  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Were  discovery  and  revenge 
the  real  motives  of  this  visit  ?  Such  were  the  reasons  that  Caesar 
avowed,  but  it  is  certain  that  Rome  was  the  great  object  of  his 
thoughts,  that  his  creatures  there  were  at  work,  but  that  his  time 
was  not  yet  come ;  that  wealth  was  necessary  for  his  schemes,  and 
that  in  Britain,  as  he  was  told,  pearls  and  the  precious  metals 
abounded.  But  whatever  his  motives,  his  fleet  has  arrived,  and  the 
fiignal  for  landing  is  given,  but  for  once  is  not  obeyed.  His  veterans 
hesitate  ;  they  dreaded,  we  are  told,  the  gods  of  that  unknown  land, 
or  perhaps  they  trembled  at  the  unusual  spectacle  before  them  ;  at 
the  cloud  of  chariots  that  sweeps  with  fearful  speed  the  ^ddy  height ; 
at  the  countless  multitude  of  half-naked  warriors,  that  presses  into 
the  very  waves,  wielding  clubs,  and  spears,  and  ponderous  swords, 
and  with  yells  and  furious  gestures,  defying  them  to  the  combat 
Again,  however,  has  the  signal  been  given  by  the  indignant  Cs&sar, 
and  the  standard-bearer  of  the  10th  legion  plunges  amidst  the  foe. 
Shame  and  habits  of  discipline  impel  the  wavering  veterans.  They 
leap  into  the  sea ;  grapple  in  long  and  desperate  conflict,  win  the 
shore,  and  disperse  the  Britons  (B.C.  55). 

But  the  realities  of  war  have  yet  to  begin.  The  7th  legion  was 
foraging  in  careless  security,  when  suddenly  from  the  woods  on 
every  side,  a  host  of  chariots  burs^  upon  them.  The  astonished 
legionaries  see  the  ponderous  but  rapid  vehicles  with  scythe  and 
wheel,  mowing  and  crushing  down  the  disordered  ranks ;  see  the 
restless  warriors  that  crowd  each  chariot,  assailing  them  almost  at 
once  in  a  hundred  diflferent  ways  :  now  on  foot,  now  from  the  cha- 
riot, now  near,  now  from  afar,  rushing  on  like  a  tempest,  or  retreat- 
ing and  again  charging,  till  the  cry  of  rescue  is  heard,  and  swift  as 
they  advanced,  the  assailants  glide  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
The  Roman  camp  itself  is  next  attacked.  Though  ultimately  beaten 
ofi*,  the  Britons  taught  Csesar  a  lesson,  from  which  he  was  glad  to 
profit.  To  winter  amid  such  untiring  foes  would  be  certain  destruc- 
tion. He  readily  listened  to  a  promise  of  submission,  and  hastened 
to  Gaul  to  prepare  for  a  more  decisive  campaign.  In  the  following 
spring  (B.C.  54)  he  returned,  with  800  ships,  and  an  army  of  no 
less  than  Rye  legions  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  Britons  were  wise 
enough  to  avoid  a  general  engagement ;  but  they  watched  all  the 
movements  of  the  Romans,  lost  no  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  blow, 
and  disturbed  the  whole  line  of  march  with  incessant  alarms.  Una- 
ble to  injure  or  even  to  grapple  with  so  active  a  foe,  Cssar  was 
forced  to  try  the  effect  of  stratagem.     His  foraging  parties  had  been 
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ahnost  inTariablj  assailed;  he  now  orders  out  not  two  or  three 
cohorts^  bnt  almost  the  entire  army.  The  unsuspecting  Britons 
behold  their  enemies  scattered  oyer  the  country  in  apparent  disorder, 
ud  rush  in  crowds  to  the  attack.  To  their  astonishment  they  see 
tbem,  ahnost  in  an  instant,  wheel  into  the  firm  array  of  Roman 
varfare !  It  is,  howerer,  too  late  to  retreat,  and  in  hate  and  despair 
tbej  dash  upon  the  unyielding  lines.  Few  of  those  unthinking  war- 
riors r^ain  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

The  leader  of  the  Britons  was  Cassibelan,  the  prince  of  the  Cassii. 
Renowned  for  his  victories  orer  the  neighbouring  tribes,  he  had  been^ 
selected  as  their  common  chief  by  the  people  south  of  the  Thames ; 
hot  being  unable  to  prevail  against  Roman  discipline,  he  was  now 
abandoned  by  his  fickle  associates.  Undaunted  by  their  cowardice, 
the  wBirior  recrosses  the  Thames,  fills  the  bed  of  the  river  with 
st&kea,  and  manfully  disputes  the  passage.  An  elephant,  covered 
with  scales  of  polished  steel,  and  bearing  a  turret  fiUed  with  armed 
loen,  appears  amidst  the  fight.  Terrified  at  so  unusual  an  appear- 
ance, tlie  Britons  recoil ;  the  Romans  seize  their  opportunity,  gain 
the  bank,  and  easily  complete  the  victory. 

The  Trinobantes  and  other  tribes,  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  the 
Cassii,  welcomed  the  invader,  and  conducted  him  to  the  capital  of  the 
British  chief.  It  was  situated  near  the  present  St.  Alban's,  and 
like  the  other  towns  of  the  island,  was  nothing  more  than  an  indo* 
siue,  eoniaining  groups  of  cabins,  and  open  spaces  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  cattle  ;  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  trench,  palisades 
erected  on  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  trees  thrown  down  to  impede 
the  progress  of  an  enemy.  Cassar  could  not  repress  his  admiration 
at  the  sagacity  that  was  displayed,  both  in  the  choice  of  the  porition 
afid  m  the  arrangement  of  the  rude  defences.  It  was  taken  by 
A^olt,  and  the  cattle,  the  principal  riches  of  the  savage  chief,  were 
driren  away  by  the  conquerors.  Still  there  was  no  submission, 
^^ith  ^000  chariots  Cassibelan  hung  incessantly  upon  the  Roman 
Biareh,  till  CsBsar,  weary  of  a  profitless  war,  and  uneasy  at  the  hos- 
tile poKition  of  the  Gauls,  received  hostages  and  a  promise  of  tribute 
iiom  his  enemy,  and  of  amity  with  the  Trinobantes,  and  abandoned 
the  island  for  ever.  A  breastplate  of  British  pearls,  offered  at  the 
altar  of  Venus,  was  the  chief  trophy  of  his  exploits  in  Britain. 

For  nearly  100  years,  the  isliuid  continued  in  undisturbed  pos- 
se^on  of  its  freedom.  Augustus  had  spoken  of  adding  it  to  the 
^piie,  but  if  he  were  in  earnest,  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
Genoany,  Dalmatia,  and  Spain  furnished  sufficient  employment  for 
the  whole  strength  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  conquering  Britain, 
the  emperor  could  not  even  exact  the  tribute  imposed  by  Caesar ; 
he  obtained,  however,  an  ample  revenue,  by  imposing  duties  on  the 
British  trade  with  Gaul.  At  length,  invited  by  a  son  of  the  British 
chie^  Cunobeline,  Caligula  announced,  his  intention  of  subduing  the 
i^nd.  A  large  fleet  was  assembled,  and  an  army  was  marshalled 
for  embarkation  on  the  coast  of  Gesoriacum,  when  the  emperor, 
who  had  put  to  sea  in  his  galley,  returned,  announced  himself  the 
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conqueror  of  the  sea,  and  commanded  his  astonished  soldiers  to 
gather  the  shells  at  their  feet,  and  bear  to  Rome  their  spoils  of 
the  ocean  (A.D.  40). 

But  the  parade  of  a  madman  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  horrors 
of  a  real  invasion.  In  the  year  43,  Claudius  knded  in  Britain  with. 
a  numerous  and  yeteran  army.  Caradoc  or  Caractacus,  and  Togi- 
dumnus,  brothers  worthy  of  one  another,  hold  the  place  of  Cassibelan, 
and  like  him  carry  on  a  war  of  incessant  skirmishes.  Every  foraging 
party  is  assailed,  every  straggler  marked  out  for  destruction.  But 
vain  are  their  efforts  ;  the  German  auxiliary  is  a  match  for  them  in 
the  marsh  and  forest,  and  the  formidable  legion  encounters  them  in 
the  plain.  Camalodunum*  is  taken,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes 
submit ;  but  still  the  contest  thickens.  Vespasian,  whose  talents 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  imperial  throne,  crosses  the  Thames,  and 
attacks  the  BelgsB.  Again  and  again  he  defeats  them :  but  after  each 
victory  he  finds  that  he  has  another  host  to  vanquish.  No  less  than 
thirty  successive  battles  were  fought,  before  he  could  rivet  his  chains 
on  the  men  of  the  south.  Plautius  meantime  found  a  still  more 
arduous  field  among  the  Cassii  and  Silures.  Weary  of  observing 
the  progress  of  the  struggle,  of  hearing  of  battles  without  cessation, 
of  victories  without  fruit,  Claudius  was  glad  to  withdraw  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  contest,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  which  others  bad 
earned. 

Ostorius  (A.D.  50)  purisiued  with  energy  the  plans  of  his  prede- 
cessor Plautius.  He  drove  the  Silures  from  their  strong  post  on  Caer* 
Caradoc,t  took  captive  the  wife,  children,  and  brothers  of  Caractacus, 
and  soon  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  that  prince  himself  from 
the  hands  of  Cartismandua,  the  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  and  step- 
mother of  the  unfortunate  chief.  When  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  all  that  surprised  the  captive  leader  was,  that  a  people 
*'  possessed  of  such  magnificence  at  home,  should  envy  him  an  humble 
cottage  in  Britain."  When  he  entered  the  open  space  before  the  Prae- 
torian camp,  he  beheld  Claudius  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his 
guards  and  nobles,  and  glittering  in  all  the  pomp  of  imperial  Rome. 
Still  fearless  and  collected,  the  chieftain  approached  the  tribunal  and 
made  a  bold  appeal  to  the  emperor  s  clemency.  His  eloquence  and 
magnanimity  obtained  his  freedom.  It  happened  that  about  the 
same  time,  a  grant  of  lands  was  bestowed  upon  a  person  named 
Cogidunus ;  some  suppose  that  this  individual  was  Caractacus  ;  Lin* 
gard  suggests  that  it  was  Togidumnus.  The  latter  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  and  is  little  affected 
by  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Dio,  that  Togidumnus  had  fallen  at 
Caer-Caradoc.  Whatever  was  the  case,  history  speaks  no  more  of 
the  heroic  brothers. 

The  Silures  meantime,  though  vanquished,  and  deprived  of  their 
leaders,  still  maintained  the  same  determined  struggle.  Worn  oat 
with  anxiety  and  disappointment,  Ostorius   sunk  into  the   grave 

*  Either  Maldon  or  Colchester, 
't*  In  Shropshire,  near  the  Colue. 
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under  a  complication  of  diseases  (A.D.  53).  The  Britons  boasted 
that  thoagh  they  had  not  skin  him  in  battle,  they  had  reduced  him 
to  an  nntimely  and  inglorious  end.  The  persevering  resistance  of 
the  natires  was  ascribed  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Druids.  Upon 
thfige,  therefore,  was  the  weight  of  Roman  yengeance  now  to  faXL 
Saetonias  Paulinos  crossed  the  Menai  Straits,  and  was  about  to  land, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  troops  were  wavering.  The  word  was 
given  to  attack ;  but  superstitious  horror  had  seized  upon  his  veterans. 
For  they  beheld  the  Druids,  both  males  and  females,  rushing  among 
the  British  ranks,  the  former  with  outstretched  arms  devoting  the 
inraders  to  the  God  of  War,  and  the  latter  bearing  flaming  torches, 
shrieking  and  hurrying  to  and  fro,  with  frantic  gestures  and  di- 
sheveUed  hair.  The  reproaches  of  the  officers  roused  the  legionaries 
from  their  amazement ;  they  rushed  forward,  won  an  easy  victory, 
and  consumed  the  Druids  in  the  flames  that  were  prepared  for  them- 
selves (A.D.  61).  While  Paulinus  was  hunting  down  these  devoted 
men,  overturning  their  altars,  and  felling  their  sacred  groves,  he  was 
informed  that  all  Britain  was  in  arms ;  that  several  garrisons  had 
been  massacred ;  and  that  a  vast  multitude  of  the  insurgents  was 
horrying  to  Camalodunum. 

Tbe  intelligence  was  correct.  The  Britons  still  remembered  what 
freedom  was,  and  they  had  had  time  to  contrast  it  with  the  bitter 
Tesolts  of  the  conquest.  They  groaned  under  the  weight  of  taxation, 
their  youth  were  forced  from  their  country  to  shed  their  blood  for 
their  oppressors,  and  their  noblest  families  were  reduced  to  indigence 
or  slavery.  Already  restless  and  feverish,  they  were  still  more  ex- 
ited by  the  knowledge  that  the  Romans  were  destroying  their 
religions  institutions,  the  more  easily  to  destroy  their  civil  liberties. 
It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  was 
stripped  of  her  lands,  scourged  like  a  slave,  and  driven  from  her  home 
in  beggary  and  disgrace.  The  Iceni  at  once  responded  to  her  appeal 
for  vengeance.  The  tidings  spread,  and  the  whole  population  rose 
as  one  man.  At  Camalodunum  a  statue  and  temple  had  been  erected 
in  honour  of  Claudius,  the  subverter  of  their  liberties.  Thither  do 
they  bend  their  steps.  The  town  is  stormed  and  burnt,  and  after 
two  days'  struggle  the  temple  is  reduced  to  ashes.  The  ninth  legion 
liastening  to  the  rescue,  is  trampled  under  foot.  Suetonius  arrives 
in  London  ;  but  important  as  it  was,  earnest  as  were  the  entreaties 
of  its  numerous  merchants,  he  dares  not  stay.  Scarcely  had  he 
abandoned  it  when  the  Britons  appear,  and  London  shares  the  fate 
of  Camalodnnum.  Verulam  is  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  All  that 
strike  not  for  freedom,  whether  Britons  or  Romans,  are  enemies  ;  if 
they  resist,  they  are  destroyed ;  if  they  yield,  they  are  immolated  to 
the  Goddess  of  Victory.  But  the  massacre  of  70,000  victims  was 
soon  to  be  retaliated.  Suetonius  chose  a  position  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  dense  woods  ;  there,  with  10,000  men,  he  silently  awaited 
the  rushing  multitude.  The  Britons  having  left  their  wives  and 
children  with  the  waggons  in  the  rear,  collected  around  their  respec- 
tive chieftains,  and,  with  fearful  yells,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
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Romans.  In  yain  do  the  legionaries  with  painful  efforts,  push  for- 
ward in  the  deadly  array  of  the  wedge.  The  Britons,  repulsed 
in  their  first  assaults,  have  recourse  to  their  fiayourite  tactics. 
Instead  of  moying  iu  one  mass  upon  the  Roman  lines,  they  attack 
them  in  a  thousand  detached  parties :  as  soon  as  one  is  beaten 
off,  its  place  is  occupied  by  another ;  while  the  chariots  dash  madly 
upon  the  foe,  or  retreat  to  charge  again  with  more  resistless 
violence.  The  persevering  valour  of  the  legionaries  was  almost 
wearied  out.  When  at  length  victory  declared  in  their  favour,  their 
fury  knew  no  bounds ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  involved  in 
one  promiscuous  carnage.  On  that  day,  80,000  Britons  perished  ; 
undaunted  by  defeat,  they  urged  their  queen  to  lead  them  once  more 
against  the  exhausted  Romans.  But  Boadicea  had  not  the  fortitude 
of  her  subjects.  Her  long  yellow  hair  had  streamed  like  a  banner 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but  now  her  courage  is  gone ;  by  one 
act  of  cowardice  she  deprives  herself  of  life,  and  her  subjects  of  the 
only  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  defeat.  The  struggle,  however, 
continued  for  a  time,  but  there  was  no  longer  either  unity  or  hope. 
Under  the  command  of  Agricola  ( A.D.  78)  the  Ordovices  were  sub- 
dued, and  Anglesea,  which  Suetonius  had  so  hastily  abandoned,  was 
completely  reduced.  In  the  centre  of  Britain,  tribe  after  tribe  was 
forced  to  submit.  The  conquered  territory  was  secured  by  garrisons, 
established  on  every  commanding  position,  and  by  a  chain  of  forts 
extending  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde. 

Followed  by  his  fleet,  Agricola  marched  through  the  eastern  low- 
lands, and  forced  his  way  even  to  the  Pentland  Frith.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  that  Britain  was  an  island.  To 
signalize  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  his  command,  he  led  his  troops 
to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  and  there  encountered  Galgacus,  the 
chief  of  the  Caledonians.  Of  the  troops  of  the  latter  the  greater  part 
were  stationed  in  their  respective  clans  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  while 
the  plain  beneath  was  covered  with  their  horsemen  and  chariots. 
Armed  like  the  Highknders  of  the  last  century,  with  dirks,  targets, 
and  ponderous  swords,  they  repelled  every  attack,  and  maintained  a 
desperate  contest  till  the  fall  of  the  night.  At  the  break  of  day,  not 
one  of  them  was  to  be  seen :  they  had  burnt  their  huts  and  with- 
drawn to  the  mountains. 

Engaged  during  summer  in  active  warfare,  Agricola  spent  his 
iirinters  in  pursuits  of  a  very  different  character.  Knowing  that  the 
dominion  of  the  sword  is  always  precarious,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  civilizing,  as  well  as  of  conquering  Britain.  He  reformed  the 
civil  administration,  established  the  whole  system  of  taxation  on  a 
more  equitable  footing,  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  native^s 
and  punished  the  injustice  of  his  officers.  Charmed  with  his  impar- 
tiality, the  Britons  forsook  the  woods,  and  began  to  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  stations.  On  all  sides,  temples,  baths, 
porticos,  and  magnificent  houses,  were  erected  in  the  style  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  Those  that  were  forward  in  carrying  on  the  work 
were  noticed  and  applauded ;  those  that  possessed  but  limited  means 
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were  aansted  horn  the  trea^uiy,  until  intoxicated  with  flattery  and 
laxuij,  the  Britons  forgot  that  thej  were  skives.  Well  would  it 
bavie  been  if  the  new  civilixation  had  not  been  as  hollow  as  it  wafl 
spiendid ;  if  it  could  have  ministered  to  the  real  necessities  of  man, 
instead  of  being  the  handmaid  of  the  passions ;  if,  instead  of  pam- 
pering the  bod  J,  it  could  have  derated  the  mind,  and  ennobled  the 
sfiections.  But  the  conquerors  of  Britain  were  pagans  of  the  worst 
description,  whose  empire  was  built  up  of  the  spoils  of  bleeding 
mitioofl,  whose  ciyilintion  was  but  the  refinement  of  vice. 

In  its  badges  of  servitude,  Britain  now  resembled  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  It  was  governed  bj  a  praefect  or  proprsetor,  and  a  quaestor 
or  procurator.  Both  were  appointed  by  the  emperor,  but  while 
tbe  fonner  possessed  unlimited  civil  and  military  authority,  the 
ordioary  duty  of  the  quiestor  extended  no  further  than  to  receive 
the  taxes,  and  administer  the  revenue.  The  treasury  was  supplied 
hj  a  poll-tax,  which  extended  even  to  funerab ;  by  a  tax  on  legacies, 
on  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  on  auctions ;  and  by  a  certain  proportion 
of  com,  hay,  or  cattle,  paid  in  money  or  in  kind,  at  the  option  of  the 
procQiator.  The  numbers  of  the  army  must  have  varied  according 
to  drcnmstanoeB.  The  youth  of  Britain,  forming  at  least  twenty-six 
cohorts,  were  not  allowed  to  serve  in  tiieir  own  country,  but  were 
mattered  over  foreign  lands,  while  the  youth  of  those  lands  were 
tno^rted  to  Britain  or  some  other  distant  region.  Such  was  the 
invanable  policy  of  Rome.  In  the  ranks  of  the  legions  none  but 
Roman  citisens  could  serve ;  all  others,  whether  provincials  or  bar- 
barians, were  enrolled  among  the  auxiliaries.  It  was,  moreover,  re- 
paired, that  not  only  the  soldier,  but  the  most  petty  civil  officer, 
ehonld  be  a  foreigner ;  if  he  married  a  native,  or  purchased  property 
in  the  island,  he  was  immediately  dismissed. 

The  whole  of  the  conquered  territory  was  divided  into  five  or^x 
districts.  The  south  of  the  Thames  was  called  Britannia  Prima ; 
the  country  between  the  Severn  and  the  Dee  on  one  side,  and  the 
Irish  Sea  on  the  other,  was  called  Britannia  Secunda ;  the  middle 
of  the  island,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  was 
called  Fbfcvia  Csesariensis ;  northward  of  this,  and  extending  to  the 
Tjae,  and  Solway  Frith,  was  Maxima  Csesariensis  ;  from  thence  to 
the  fnths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was  Valentia ;  and  still  more  to  the 
north  there  was  perhaps  a  sixth  district  known  as  Vespasiana.  The 
towns  were  divided  into  four  classes : — 

Fiist — Ccdonies,  towns  inhabited  by  veterans,  and  generally  built 
in  situations  that  combined  the  possession  of  a  fertile  district  with 
that  ai  a  strong  military  post.  Of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
one-third  at  least  was  divided  among  the  veterans,  generally  on  con- 
dition (at  least  after  the  time  of  Constantino)  that  their  sons,  when 
of  age,  should  render  military  service.  The  *•*•  colonies  "  in  Britain 
were  nine  in  number,  and  were  exact  miniatures  of  Home.  They 
vere  Colchester,  Richborougfa,  London,  Chester,  Gloucester,  Bath, 
Carleon,  Chesterford  near  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln. 

Second. — ^Municipal  towns ;  their  inhabitants  were  exempt  from 
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the  operation  of  the  imperial  statates,  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  made  their  own  laws,  and  chose  their  *^  decnrions  "  or  magis- 
trates. Yerulam  and  York  were  the  only  municipal  towns  on  the 
island. 

Third. — ^The  '^  Jus  Latii,"  so  called  from  having  heen  first  granted 
to  certain  states  of  Latium.  It  conferred  on  ten  of  the  British 
towns  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  office,  obtained  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 
Their  remaining  priyileges  depended  on  the  terms  of  their  charter. 
Among  the  British  towns  that  were  thus  privileged  were  Cirencester, 
Old  Sarum,  Carlisle,  Dumbarton,  Perth,  and  Inverness. 

Fourth. — All  other  towns  were  "tributary,"  and  governed  by 
Roman  officers  appointed  by  the  prsefect.  When  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla  extended  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  ail  the  communities  of  the 
Roman  world,  many  of  these  distinctions  became  entirely  obsolete. 

The  chief  towns  and  the  military  posts  of  Britain,  were  connected 
by  the  noble  roads  whose  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  Of  these  roads,  the  names  of  the  four  principal 
are  well  known,  but  their  course  cannot  now  be  accurately  traced. 
Watling-street  passed  from  Richborough  or  Dover,  through  London 
and  St  Alban's  to  Towcester,  from  Towcester  it  continued  to  the 
Severn,  or  according  to  some,  to  York  and  Tynemoutii.  The  Fosse 
probably  began  either  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  or  at  Glastonbury, 
and  extended  by  Bristol  to  Lincoln.  Ikenild-street  seems  to  have 
extended  from  Tynemouth  through  York,  Derby,  Birmingham  to 
St  David's.  The  course  of  Irmine-street  can  hardly  be  conjectured ; 
it  perhaps  connected  Southampton  with  St  David's.  Along  the 
roads,  the  distance  from  station  to  station  was  marked  in  Roman 
miles.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  famous  stone  of  London,  a  fragment 
of*  which  is  still  to  be  seen  near  St  Swithin's  church,  was  the  prin- 
cipal milestone,  or  common  centre,  from  which  ail  distances  were 
calculated. 

While  the  Romans  were  consolidating  their  power  in  Britain,  they 
were  continually  annoyed,  both  by  the  inroadls  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  conquered  tribes.  Adrian  at  length 
found  it  necessary  to  3rield  a  portion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
mainder. Abandoning  the  forts  of  Agricola,  he  raised  a  rampart 
of  earth  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgh- 
on-the-Sands,  by  the  Sol  way  Frith,  to  that  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(A.D.  121).  The  natives  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  mighty 
work,  saw  towers  rising  upon  it,  and  fosses  accompanying  its  entire 
length,  and  their  courage  probably  rose  at  the  thought,  that,  as  they 
had  compelled  the  Romans  to  withdraw  from  their  former  lines,  so 
they  could  drive  them  from  the  new  intrenchments,  and  perhaps  from 
the  entire  country.  At  all  events,  the  spirit  of  insubordination  on 
the  south  of  the  forts  continued  to  increase ;  whilst,  on  the  north, 
hostilities  became  more  frequent  and  more  determined.  Loll i  us 
Urbicus  (A.D.  146)  found  that  he  had  to  recommence  the  old 
struggle  with  the  Brigantes.     Yictorious  over  them,  he  advanced 
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Wood  the  ^wall  of  Adrian,  defeated  the  Maaetse,  and  continued  a 
TaJlmn  near  that  of  Agricola,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of 
Ojde.  This  fortification  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Antoninns.  The  Caledonians,  however,  continued  their  incursions, 
Feckkes  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  around  them.  Severus  was 
now  emperor.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  two  rivals,  Niger, 
a  Roman  general,  and  Albinus,  the  governor  of  Britain,  he  avowed 
his  determination  to  tame  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  unconquered  Gale* 
donians.  The  task  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  anticipated.  He 
contrived  to  reach  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  there  deigned  to  receive 
the  submission  which  he  had  hitherto  rejected.  This  nominal  obedi- 
ence was,  however,  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  50,000  of 
his  troops.  Unable  to  conquer  the  north,  he  returned  to  York  to 
proWde  for  the  security  of  the  south.  Trusting  no  longer  to  moimds 
of  earth,  he  erected  near  the  vallum  of  Adrian,  the  famous  stone 
wall  that  still  bears  his  name.  It  was  twelve  feet  high,  and  Irom 
two  to  three  yards  broad.  Instead  of  winding  along  the  valleys^  it 
extended  almost  in  a  direct  line  from  sea  to  sea,  and  was  guarded  by 
an  army  of  about  10,000  men.  Undaunted  by  tbe  late  display  of 
Roman  power,  the  Caledonians  and  Maeetse  were  again  in  arms,  con- 
tending for  their  birthright  Severus  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  them :  worn  out  with  toil  and  disappointment,  and  broken- 
hearted at  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  son,  he  terminated  at  York 
Ills  long  career  of  ambition  and  blood  (A.D.  211).  For  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Severus,  we  have  no  record  of  the 
state  of  Britain.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  the  empire 
was  broken  into  fragments,  almost  every  army  setting  up  a  candidate 
for  the  purple.  To  increase  the  confusion,  the  Allemanni  had  ad- 
Taoced  from  the  German  forests,  and  were  rioting  in  tbe  spoils  of 
Xorthem  Italy ;  the  Franks  had  burst  through  Gaul  and  Spain 
into  Africa  itself,  and  a  confederacy  of  Franks  and  Saxons  were 
roving  upon  the  seas  in  quest  of  plunder,  defying  the  Roman  fleets 
and  filling  every  coast  with  terror  and  devastation.  When  the 
empire  became  more  settled,  Dioclesian  conferred  on  Carausius,  an 
eqierienced  ofiicer,  and  a  Menapian  by  birth,  the  new  title  of 
"^  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore,"  and  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a 
powerful  fleet  to  dear  the  seas  of  the  marauders. 

The  Menapian's  ambition  was  stronger  than  his  gratitude ;  he 
sold  his  forbearance  to  the  pirates  for  a  share  in  the  plunder,  and 
with  the  money  thus  obtained,  he  bribed  his  mariners,  fortified 
Bologne,  induced  ihe  army  and  fleet  of  Britain  to  espouse  his  cause, 
and  proclaimed  himself  Augustus.  His  sway  was  worthy  of  a  better 
claim.  He  repressed  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  forced  Western 
Oaal  to  obey  his  rule,  and  with  numerous  fleets  guarded  the  dominions 
which  his  misguided  energy  had  won.  For  a  time  Diodesian  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  colleague.  But  Constantius,  a 
man  fit  to  cope  with  the  talent  and  daring  of  Carausius,  soon  after 
heeame  Caesar  of  the  West  He  immediately  besieged  and  took 
Bfjiogne.     As  the  usurper  was  master  of  the  seas,  the  shores  of 
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Britain  were  almost  inaccessible.  After  a  delay  of  three  years.  Con- 
stantius  eluded  the  hostile  fleet,  and  landed  without  oppQ0ition. 
Carausius,  faowerer,  had  long  ceased  to  exist :  be  had  fsBJlen  by  tbe 
hand  of  AUectus,  a  fiiithless  minister^  that  dreaded  his  just  leaent- 
ment  (A.D.  294).  For  three  years  Allectus  sat  on  the  thione  of 
his  murdered  lord.  Hearing  that  the  advanced  guard  of  Ceesar 
had  landed,  he  hurried  towards  the  spot,  outstripped  the  speed  of 
his  army,  and  together  with  his  guard  of  Franks  was  surrounded 
and  slain  (A.D.  297).  Scarcely  was  the  Roman  domination  re- 
stored in  Britain,  when  its  Christian  inhabitants  were  aflUeted  by 
the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  the  flrst  in  all  probability  that  bad 
reached  its  distant  shores. 

Christianity  had  early  found  its  way  into  the  Roman  lemons,  and 
it  was  perhaps  through  them  that  it  first  became  known  in  the  Leland. 
Its  propagation  the  British  traditions  ascribe  to  the  instnimeatality 
of  Lucius,  otherwise  known  as  ^^  Lerer-Maur,"  or  the  ^'  Great  Light." 
This  person  seems  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  that  Cogidunus,  on 
whom  Claudius  had  bestowed  the  regal  title  and  a  grant  of  lands. 
Arriring  at  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  longing  for  the  perfect 
instruction  of  himself  and  his  people,  he  sent  two  envojrs  to  Borne, 
to  make  known  his  desires  to  the  pope.  They  were  themselves  or- 
dained by  St  Eyanstus,  and  were  sent  back  to  regulate  the  Chnreh  in 
Britain  according  to  the  model  of  the  Apostolic  churches  (AJ>.  169). 
From  that  time  Christianity  made  gradual  and  uninterrupted  progress 
till  the  death  of  Allectus.  When  the  edicts  of  Dioclesian  were  issued 
(A.D.  303),  Constantius,  it  is  said,  summoned  all  the  ChristianB  of 
his  household,  and  bade  them  sacrifice  if  they  wished  to  preserve  his 
favour.  Those  that  refused  he  loaded  with  fresh  honours,  those  that 
prepared  to  obey  he  drove  from  his  presence,  telling  them  that  they 
could  not  be  faithful  to  man  when  they  were  traitors  to  God*  The 
moderation  of  Constantius  was  not  always  imitated  by  the  inferior 
magistrates ;  the  churches  were  destroyed,  and  those  Christians  that 
had  not  escaped  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  were  tortured  and  put 
to  death.  St  Alban,  the  protomartyr  of  Britain,  and  Saints  Jalicis 
and  Aaron,  two  citizens  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  persecution. 

When  Constantino  the  Great,  the  son  of  Constantius,  became  sole 
master  of  the  empire,  he  divided  it  into  the  four  prefectures  of  the 
East,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  Under  each  prsefect  were  vieara»  or 
sub-prsefects.  Britain  was  included  in  the  prssfecture  of  ChLiil ; 
its  vicar  resided  at  York.  He  possessed  only  military  authority. 
Inferior  to  the  vicar  was  one  officer  in  each  province,  to  regulate 
the  finances  and  administer  justice.  The  civil  was  entirely  distinct 
from  the  military  administration.  The  army  was  distributed  among 
three  officers  :  the  Duke  of  Britain,  whose  command  extended  over 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  H umber ;  the  Count  of  the  ^'  Saxon 
shore,"  who  guarded  the  whole  coast  from  the  Humber  to  Land's 
End  ;  and  the  Count  of  Britain,  who  had  the  care  of  the  remaining 
garrisons.    The  title  of  ^  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  "  is  supposed 
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to  hare  been  deriyed  from  the  incnrsioiis  of  the  Saxons ;  Palgraye 
thmkjB  it  unlikelj  that  a  oountrj  should  be.  called  by  the  name  of 
its  eoemies ;  and  soppoees,  but  without  aothoritj,  that  a  colony  of 
StxouB  were  located  tiiere,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Caiaosins.  His 
coDJectnre  becomes  of  some  weight,  from  the  fcict  that  the  ^^  Littns 
Saxanicnni,"  near  Bayenz,  was  undoubtedly  peopled  by  the  Saxons. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Picts  and  Scots  began 
their  long  series  of  aggressions.  The  former  people  were,  in  all 
probability,  no  other  than  the  MaeetsD  and  Caledonians  :  the  latter 
were  the  Irish.  The  Scoti,  a  Scythian  people,  haying  subdued  most 
of  the  Irish  tribes^  gaye  their  own  name  to  the  country ;  became 
the  ruling  class  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  completely  disappeared 
among  the  mass  of  the  Celts.  The  original  Scoti  seem  to  haye  been 
the  kmsmen  of  the  Piets ;  and  perhaps  their  old  friendship  induced 
them  to  combine  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Roman  proyince.  Each 
fiQcoessiye  aggression  becsune  more  daring ;  eyen  the  south  of  the 
Thames  was  not  out  of  their  reach.  At  the  entreaty  of  the  Britons, 
Theodosios,  the  &ther  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name,  landed 
with  the  Gallic  armies,  defeated  the  marauders  in  seyeral  bloody 
enooontera,  and  re-established  the  proyince  *of  Yalentia,  which  had 
long  been  abandoned.  But  empire  was  fast  escaping  from  the  grasp 
of  Rome.  Maximua,  an  officer  of  the  legions  in  Britain,  finding  that 
Theodosius  the  younger,  once  his  equal,  was  now  his  emperor,  deter- 
ouned  to  Aake  off  an  authority  to  which  his  pride  refuiBed  to  bend. 
Acknowledged  by  Britain,  he  sailed  up  the  Rhine  with  a  powerful 
army,  to  seize  a  more  extensiye  territory.  Gratian  and  Yalentinian 
were  then  emperors  of  the  West ;  the  former  fled,  but  was  oyertiaken 
ud  murdered  ;  the  latter  took  refuge  in  the  East,  and  implored  the 
help  of  Theodosins.  That  emperor  had  just  rescued  his  portion  of 
the  empire  from  the  yiolence  of  the  barbarians;  and,  exhausted  by 
bia  late  exertions,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  usurper.  Max- 
imua, howeyer,  was  soon  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  made  to  atone  for  his  brief  dominion  by  the 
disgrace  of  a  pnUio  execution  (A.D.  388). 

In  403,  Stilicho,  the  Roman  general^  summoned  the  legions  stationed 
m  Britain  to  assist  him  in  withjBtonding  the  march  of  Alaric.  Return- 
ing after  the  great  yictory  of  PoUentia,  they  found  the  Picts  and  Scots 
RTelliiig  in  ^e  spoils  of  the  defenceless  country.  Once  more,  and 
probaUy  for  the  last  time,  they  attacked  and  repulsed  those  unrelent- 
ing enemies.  In  411,  hearing  that  Gaul  was  left  defenceless,  they 
proclaimed  one  of  their  officers  emperor,  and  once  more  abandoned 
Britain. 

The  Britons  immediately  deposed  the  Roman  officers,  and  haying 
ahaken  off  the  trammels  of  seryitnde,  endeayoured  to  assume  the 
*^P^  of  freedom.  Honorius  had  written,  to  the  ^'  British  cities  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence  :"  but,  whateyer  his  meaning,  they 
were  unable  to  secure  the  independence  of  their  country.  A  yariety 
^  petty  goyemments  rose  and  fell :  British  customs  and  Roman 
lastittttions  diyided  the  country  into   hostile  fiBctions;  city  was 
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arrayed  against  city,  chief  againit  ohie^  till  the  torch  of  the  High- 
lander consumed  the  substance  of  all.  It  was  a  solemn  period  ;  a 
time  of  trial  and  judgment.  The  rial  of  God's  wrath  waa  faU,  and 
was  poured  out  upon  the  empire  of  Borne.  That  goodlj  edifice,  which 
it  had  taJcen  almost  a  thousand  years  to  build,  waa  falling  into  shape- 
less ruin.  The  eternal  city  itself^  unscathed  since  the  Qnxd  sat  at 
the  £Dot  of  the  Capitol,  was  now  the  prey  of  ew&ry  barbarian.  Bri- 
tain had  shared  in  the  Tioes  of  Borne,  and  wfus  now  to  share  in  the 
bitterness  of  its  punishment.  In  rain  with  diflheyelled  hair  and 
tattered  garb,  defiponding  enroys  bore  to  Aetins  ^^  the  groans  and 
(tears  of  the  Britons."  Sad  indeed  was  tJieir  tale :  ^^  The  barbarians 
drire  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us  bade  to  the  barbarians ;  on  the 
one  side  we  perish  by  the  sword,  on  the  other  by  the  wayes.**  But 
sadder  yet  was  the  wreck  of  stricken  greatness :  where  was  there 
help  for  Britain  when  Borne  iteelf  could  find  no  comforter  f  The 
henlds  returned,  and  the  old  scenes  of  misery  continued,  and  were 
aggravated  by  pestilence  and  fajnine. 

Amid  the  obscurity  and  horror  of  this  period,  there  is  a  less 
cheerless  scene,  on  which  history  has  poured  a  stronger  light 
Pelagius,  a  Briton,  and  Celestine,  a  native  of  Irehaid,  had  pub- 
lished new  opinions  on  grace  and  original  sin.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Pope  Celestine,  Gennanus,  the  sainted  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
visited  the  island,  and  confuted  the  heretics  (A.D.  429  and 
446).  During  one  of  his  visits,  a  body  of  Picts  and  Saxons  began 
to  ravage  the  country.  St.  Germanus  had  been  a  6<^ier ;  at 
the  sound  of  wax  his  martial  spirit  revived.  He  cc^ected  the 
inhabitants,  and  placed  a  chosen  band  in  ambuscade.  At  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  his  soldiers  raised  the  preconcerted  shout 
of  Alleluia,  which  re-«choed  from  the  rocks  on  every  side.  Amazed 
and  confounded,  the  ravagers  took  to  instant  flight,  and  numbers 
perished  in  the  adjoining  stream.  We  hear,  however,  of  no  second 
'''  Alleluia  victory."  The  British  diie£s  had  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Oermanus ;  to  settle  their  own  quarrels  and  repel  the  Picts,  they 
had  recourse  not  to  the  numerous  resources  of  their  own  conntry, 
but  to  the  very  Saxons  that  were  pillaging  their  coast  In  the  year 
449  those  strange  auxiliaries  laoided  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet 

Their  exploits,  under  the  daring  guidance  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
soon  restored  peace  to  the  Britons.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  latter  quarrelled  with  their  protectors.  Who  was  in  fault 
it  is  not  easy  to  say :  the  Saxons  complained  that  they  were  treated 
nncourteously ;  the  Welsh  traditions,  on  the  other  hand,  aconee  the 
strangers  of  perfidy,  and  tell  of  the  untimely  fate  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  native  chiefs,  treacherously  cut  oF  in  a  conference 
with  the  Saxons.  There  is  probably  some  tanth  in  both  state- 
ments ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  comparative  wealth  and  fer- 
tility of  the  island,  had  greater  charms  for  the  adventurers  than 
either  the  friendship  of  the  Britons  or  the  swamps  of  their  native  land. 

Whilst  the  Saxons  were  quarrelling  with  the  Britons,  and  whilst 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  one  wide  scene  of  confusion  and  terror, 
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there  was  a  remote  spot^  embos(»ned  in  the  AtloAtic,  wh^re  a  «on^ 
qoest  of  a  rerj  diffsient  natoro  was  laaking  rapid  progress  :  Ireland 
wu  sahmitting  to  Christiaodtj ;  and  Droidism,  long  rinee  expelled 
from  Gaal  and  Britain,  was  making  a  last  i^ipeal  to  the  pride  aiid 
jMssioiLs  of  the  Irish  ehieltains. 

Of  the  first  pxeaehing  of  the  fiuth  in  Ireland,  we  have  as  little 
iofonnation  as  of  its  first  introduction  into  Britain.  It  is  pxobaU^ 
Uat  some  knowledge  was  acquired  from  the  Christians  of  Ute  adjar 
cent  shores  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  <Mr  perhaps  from  some  of 
the  merchants  that,  as  ^arlj  at  leiwt  as  the  days  of  Taoitqs,  wer^ 
aocQstamed  to  frequent  the  ports  of  Ireland,  floweyer  tiiat  maj 
be,  we  have  the  authority  of  St.  Prosper  tibat  Fofe  <Mestine  cout 
eecrated  St  Palladius  hishop,  and  sent  him  to  preach  to  the  Irishf 
UearriTed  amongst  them  in  431,  hut  in  a  few  months  was  banished  : 
be  died  soon  after  in  the  land  of  the  Picts. 

St  Patrick  may  hare  been  one  of  the  companions  of  St  Palla- 
dius :  at  all  events  the  apostle  of  Ireland  began  his  mission  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  and  probably  in  432.  In  his  boyhood, 
bia  natiye  country,  which  was  probably  either  Armorica  or  Strath- 
djde,  was  ravaged  by  pirates ;  and  he  himself  was  carried  into  Ire- 
bmd  and  sold  as  a  slave  ( A.D.  403).  Escaping  from  his  captivity,  he 
studied  under  St  (xermanus,  received  the  pope's  blessing,  and  being 
consecrated  bishop,  began  to  announce  the  ^'  Good  Tidings  "  in  the 
scene  of  his  former  captivity. 

Having  preached  with  various  success,  he  determined  to  keep 
Easter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tara.  He  accordingly  landed  at 
Colp,  on  the  Boyne,  and  walked  to  the  plain  of  Breg,  from  which 
uiaes  the  far-famed  hill  of  Tara.  As  it  was  the  night  of  Holy 
Saturday,  St  Patrick,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  church. 
It  oDce  lighted  and  blessed  a  fire,  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection. 
It  happened  that  the  chiefs  and  petty  kings  of  all  Ireland  had  as- 
sembled according  to  custom  on  the  hill,  and  were  beginiiing  the 
celebration  of  one  of  their  great  rites,  the  worship  of  fire.  Upon  this 
festiyal  no  one  was  allowed  to  have  a  lights  until  the  chief  monarch 
bad  kindled  a  fire  in  the  palace  of  Tara.  It  was  therefore  with  no 
^niall  degree  of  surprise  and  anger  that  Leogaire,  then  Ardriagh, 
beheld  the  gleam  of  the  fire  which  St  Patrick  had  kindled.  He 
inquired  what  it  meant,  and  the  Druids  answered,  it  is  said,  that 
nnless  it  was  at  once  extinguished,  his  kingdom  would  fall.  St. 
Patrick  was  brought  before  the  assembly ;  but  he  confounded  the 
Druids,  and  although  he  made  but  few  converts,  he  was,  at  least, 
allowed  to  depart  uninjured. 

Proceeding  to  the  north,  he  arrived  at  a  great  meeting  at  Tiraw- 
ley,  where  he  converted  seven  brothers,  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbour- 
ing dans,  together  with  twelve  thousand  of  their  subjects.  Such 
vu  the  opening  of  St  Patrick's  labours.  Having  founded  the 
arcbiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh,  and  converted  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  he  died  the  death  of  the  just,  in  his  78th  year  ( A.D.  465). 
Early  in  the  following  century,   there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of 
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paganism.  Monasteries,  churches,  and  schools  were  springing  np  on 
every  side ;  and  strangers  were  flocking  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
take  refuge  from  the  miseries  of  the  continent,  or  to  devote  them- 
selves to  study  and  contemplation  in  the  undistnrhed  retirement  of  the 
Irish  monasteries.  The  school  founded  by  St.  Ailbe,  on  the  woody- 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Emly,  was  attended  by  no  fewer  than  six 
hundred  scholars.  The  spot  is  now  a  dreary  solitude :  its  scholars 
have  passed  away ;  its  woods  have  perished ;  and  even  its  lake  has 
disappeared.  Still  more  celebrated  than  the  school  of  Emly  wajs 
that  of  Armagh ;  it  was  founded  either  by  St.  Patrick  himself,  or 
by  his  fisivourite  disciple,  St.  Benignus.  In  the  eleventh  century 
one  of  its  four  great  divisions,  it  is  said,  was  allotted  exclusively  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  students. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A56I0-8AX0N  INVASION.  DBSTRUOTION  OR  ftVBJVOATlON  OF  MOST  OF 
TBI  BRimiH  TKIBBS.  If AVKBBS  AND  CV8TOMS  OF  THB  VMW  INHA- 
UTANTB. 

Hatdio  OBoe  iuned  their  swords  against  the  Britons,  the  Saxons 
dreamed  only  of  conqaest.  They  kept  forcible  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet ;  they  issued  forth  in  search  of  greater  acquisitions ; 
ftzi<L  joined  by  mimbers  of  their  comitryiiien,  they  revelled  for  years 
in  all  the  savage  license  of  barbarian  war.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  a  contest  tibat  ^owed  without  intermission  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
jpetrs ;  and  that  never  entirely  ceased  until  the  conquering  Saxon 
yielded  in  his  tnni  to  the  Dane  and  Norman  (A.D.I  066).  Although, 
however,  even  at  the  end  of  six  centuries  the  Saxon  triumph  was 
pot  yet  completed,  the  Celtie  nationality  was  all  but  extinct :  it  sur-. 
Tired  only  in  the  rugged  extremities  of  the  north  and  west :  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  it  had  yielded,  but  only  inch 
by  inch,  to  the  dogged  energy  of  the  Teutonic  invader.  That  inva« 
der  was  eonsideied  by  the  Bonaas  themselves,  in  their  day  of  pride, 
as  the  most  terrible  of  th^r  enemies.  The  Germans  were  as  much 
SB  object  of  terror  in  the  time  of  the  empeiors^  as  the  Grauls  had 
been  in  the  time  of  the  republic ;  yet  of  all  the  Germans  the 
Saxons  were  deemed  the  most  indomitable.  This  race,  destined 
thongh  it  was  to  give  laws  to  half  die  globe,  had  no  larger  terrier 
toiy  in  the  seooad  century  of  the  Christian  era,  than  the  scanty 
tract  of  woods  and  marshes  that  lay  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  howevw,  the  tenn  Saxon  was  the  common 
appellation  of  all  the  tribes  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  and  the 
north  of  Juthuid.  Of  these  tribes  the  three  principal  were  the 
8axoQs  Proper,  the  Angies,  and  the  Jutes.  They  were  all  of  Teu- 
tomc  raee  and  kindred  Uood. 

The  supreme  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  composed 
H  seems  at  ail,  or  of  the  most  influential  freemen.  The  cultivation 
of  the  hmd  was  generally  left  to  the  women  and  slaves  :  nothing 
was  deemed  worthy  of  a  freeman  but  idleness  and  rapine.  Like 
the  rest  d  the  Germans,  the  Saxons  enjoyed  an  almost  nnoontrolled 
peTEonal  freedom  :  even  the  murderer,  had  he  but  a  strong  arm  and 
a  daring  mind,  could  laugh  at  the  impotence  of  human  justice ;  guilt 
was  puniciied  only  by  revenge.  The  endless  feuds  that  resulted, 
most  have  been  a  fearful  check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  liberty. 

They  were  never  obliged  to  engage  in  war,  except  to  repel  inva- 
eion :  out  when  not  embroiled  in  domestic  strife,  troops  of  men, 
known  by  Latin  writers  .as  ^'  cpmites*'  or  ^'  companions,"  often  assor 
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ciated  nnder  some  leader  of  renown,  and,  both  bj  sea  and  land, 
made  destructive  inroads  upon  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  chiefly 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Glerman  Ocean  and  the  English  Channel,  that 
these  marauding  tribes  loved  to  display  their  daring.  Their  vessels 
at  first  were  little  better  than  the  British  coracles ;  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  thev  were  more  stronely  built,  and  each 
was  sufficiently  large  for  a  band  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  warriors. 

In  three  such  chiules,  or  ships,  arrived  the  little  band  of  Saxons, 
or  rather  Jutes,  that  lent  its  aid  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  that 
was  destined  to  effect  so  great  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Britain. 
After  their  quarrel  with  the  natives,  fresh  bands  continued  to  arrive, 
until,  despite  of  the  valour  of  Ambrosius,  the  British  leader,  the 
whole  of  Kent  was  completely  won.  On  three  sides  the  conquered 
land  was  protected  by  the  Thames  and  the  sea,  and  before  the  death  of 
Hengist  (A.D.488),  it  was  amply  protected  on  the  fourth,  or  western 
side,  by  the  interposition  of  new  bands  of  adventurers.* 

As  early  as  477,  a  Saxon  chieftain  named  ^Ila  landed,  with  his 
three  sons  and  a  chosen  band,  upon  the  Isle  of  Selsey.  Having  secured 
the  isle,  they  extended  their  conquests  along  the  adjacent  shores.  After 
twelve  years  of  incessant  struggle,  they  stormed  and  burnt  the  city 
of  Andered,  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  established  the  kingdom 
of  Sussex,  or  South  Saxons.  A  few  years  later,  Cerdic  conducted 
five  chiules  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  despite  of  numerous 
reinforcements,  was  at  length  totally  routed  by  Xatanleod,  the  chief 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  for  the  Britons,  Natanleod 
was  attacked  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  by  a  fresh  band  of  Saxons, 
and  was  left  dead  upon  the  field  with  fiye  thousand  of  his  warriors. 
Undaunted  at  so  heavy  a  loss,  the  Britons  maintained  for  eleven 
years  an  incessant  warfiiro.  Their  power  was  at  last  completely 
broken  on  the  field  of  Charford-on-Avon ;  and  the  territory  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  became  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  or  the 
West  Saxons  (A.D.  519).  Not  content  with  this  success,  Cerdic  led 
out  his  men  to  ravage  new  districts,  but  at  Mount  Badon,  near  Bath, 
he  was  so  severely  chastised  by  the  Britons,  conunanded,  it  is  said, 
by  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  that  for  forty  years  the  West  Saxons 
were  glad  to  remain  at  peace.  The  third  and  last  kingdom  erected 
by  the  Saxons  Proper,  was  that  of  fissex,  or  the  East  Saxons.  It  was 
founded  by  Erconwald,  and  consisted  of  the  present  counties  of 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  the  south  of  Hertfordshire  (about  A.D. 
530).  Except  this  kingdom  and  the  British  territory  on  the  west, 
the  whole  country,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was 
colonised  by  the  Angles.     This  people  had  entirely  abandoned  their 

*  Some  modem  writers  reject  not  only  the  poetical  tradition  of  the  British 
kingVortigern'g  marriage  wiUi  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist,  and  the  tales  of 
sahsequent  treachery  and  massacre,  bat  deny  the  existence  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa.  These  names  in  some  of  the  Scandinamn  dialects  are  the  oommon 
words  for  a  horse,  and  hence  Palgrave  and  others  interpret  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
not  as  the  leaders  of  a  host,  but  as  the  ''White  Horse,"  the  ensign  of  Kent. 
However  ingenious  snch  theories,  they  too  frequently  disfignre  tnudition,  and 
confer  little  or  no  advantage  upon  authentic  history. 
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natiye  hogB^  imd  had  swanned  in  a  mass  upon  the  bewildered  Bri- 
tons. In  this  OYerwhelming  inyasion,  Uffa  led  the  first  diyision, 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  £ast  Angles,  containing  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  These  names  arose  from  the 
iact  that  Uffa's  subjects  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  North- 
folk  and  the  South-folk.  To  the  west  of  East  Anglia  the  country, 
for  many  miles,  was  one  enormous  marsh,  diversified  only  with 
dreary  lakes.  If  this  impediment  checked  an  advance  into  the 
interior,  it  was  at  the  same  time  no  contemptible  security  against 
tbe  incursions  of  the  Britons.  In  forty  chiules,  Ida  led  the  second 
division  of  the  Angles  to  the  north  of  the  Tees,  and  founded  the  king- 
d(Hn  of  Bemicia,  extending  from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth  (A.D.  547). 
Seomel  soon  after  founded  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Tees.  Under  Creoda  a  party  of  the  Angles  of  Deira 
crosBed  the  Humber  (A.D.  585),  and  penetrating  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  island,  established  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Powerful  as  this 
kingdom  became  in  later  times,  it  seems  to  have  been  at  its  com- 
mencement a  mere  dependency  of  Deira. 

Thos  were  the  Britons  not  only  a  second  time  conquered,  but 
deprived  for  ever  of  the  most  fertile  and  extensive  portions  of  the 
^and.  The  length  of  the  contest,  and  the  alternation  of  victory 
and  defeat,  proved  that  the  Britons  were  no  longer  a  trembling, 
spiritleBB  raoe.  Of  all  the  provincials  of  the  Roman  empire,  only 
they  and  the  Armoricans  had  dared  to  encounter  the  barbarians. 
Their  want  of  success  must  be  attributed  to  their  want  of  unani- 
mity. At  the  very  time  that  the  Saxons  were  conquering  the  south 
of  the  island,  12,000  Cornish  Britons  sailed  to  the  Loire  to  render 
aid  against  the  Visigoths. 

Althoogh  there  are  few  traces  in  England  of  the  old  Celtic  race, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  all  the  ancient  Britons  were  either 
destroyed  or  expelled.  On  the  coasts,  where  the  first  and  most 
desperate  struggles  took  place,  the  British  population  might  have 
heea  put  to  the  sword,  as  happened  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  else  they 
might  have  been  forced  into  the  interior  by  the  gradual  advance  of 
tbe  Saxon  invader.  But  when  the  Middle  Angles,  or  Mercians, 
poiued  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  they  must  have  intercepted 
great  numbers  of  the  Britons  between  themselves  and  the  frontiers 
of  tbe  Saxon  and  East-Anglian  kingdoms.  Yet  at  that  advanced 
period  of  the  conquest,  we  hear  of  few  or  no  massacres  but  those  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Edebed,  the  Northumbrian,  is  described  as  pur- 
suing the  Britons  with  more  relentless  cruelty  than  any  of  his 
eoontiymen,  giving  monasteries  to  the  flames,  and  revelling  in  the 
sack  of  towns;  yet,  whether  fatigued  with  slaughter,  or  content 
with  snbmiasion,  he  permitted  the  vanquished  chiefs  not  only  to  live, 
kat  in  many  cases  to  rule  as  before,  on  becoming  tributary.  From 
all  this,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  authority  of  Venerable  Bede,  and 
from  several  laws  that  regarded  the  WeaUis  (Welsh),  or  foreigners, 
&6  the  Britons  were  now  termed,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  when 
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ihe  boiiders  of  Mercift  and  of  the  other  new  kingdom!  met,  the 
natiyes  were  suffered  to  remain  among  the  conquerors.* 

While  multitudes  were  submitting  to  the  yoke,  or  fafling  beneath 
the  buttle-axe  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  many  that  dwelt  upon  the  shores 
t)f  the  English  Channel  took  refuge  in  Armorica.  The  land  in  which 
they  settled  is  still  known  as  Bretagne,  or  Britany ;  others  fled  to 
the  kindred  tribes  among  the  rocks  and  moors  of  the  west,  fiond,  from 
Cornwall  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  still  bade  defiance  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  More  than  two  centuries  were  yet  to  elapee  before  thej 
could  be  cooped  up  in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  In  this  allotment 
of  the  newly-acquired  land,  and  in  the  settling  down  of  society  into 
its  yarious  grades  of  rank,  and  in  the  establishment  of  both  local 
and  general  government,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  undoubtedly  guided 
by  the  customs  of  their  German  ancestors.  Such  customs,  however, 
Were  modified  by  their  new  position,  by  their  subsequent  conversion 
to  Christianity,  and  by  the  knowledge  which  they  then  acquired  of 
the  Roman  civil  law.  Yet  the  broa^  outline  of  their  constitution 
was  probably  unaltered :  certainly  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  time  when  we  begin  to  see  those  outlines  distinctly,  to 
the  middle  of  t^e  eleventh,  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
there  are  few  material  clmngee.  Before  proceeding,  then,  to 
watch  the  further  progress  of  events,  it  would  be  well  to  pause 
)ind  survey  at  leisure  the  various  gradations  of  rank,  the  commerce 
and  guilds  of  the  ceorls,  the  more  usual  tenure  and  burthens  of 
landed  property,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  supreme  coun- 
cil and  its  connection  with  the  popular  courts,  something  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  in  fine,  the  more  prominent  parts  of  ecclesiastical 
government. 

Grades  of  Rank. — All  freemen  were  included  in  one  of  three 
classes  ;  in  the  rojal  class,  in  the  class  of  eorls,  or  in  that  of 
ceorls.  The  royal  class  generally  consisted  of  one  &mily  or  race, 
or  rather  of  several  kindred  famibes,  the  various  members  of  which 
were  known  as  Ethelings.  It  was  from  this  class  that  the  king 
was  elected.  The  word  king  or  cyng,  is  contracted  from  cyning, 
which  Lingard  supposes  means  the  chief  of  a  race,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  **  cynn,"  a  race.  The  king's  power  was  limited,  not 
only  by  free  and  independent  institutions  amongst  the  people,  but  by 
the  more  direct  authority  of  the  Witenagemote,  or  great  council  of 
the  nation.  The  general  prelude  to  the  king's  writs,  was,  ^*  I,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  my  bishops,  of  all  my  senators,  of  the  wise 
elders  of  my  people,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  ministers 

*  Some  maintain  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  are  not  ancient  Britons  bat 
Picts.  Their  principal  reasons  are,  that  the  Welsh  have  not  retained  the  old 
name  Silnres  and  OrdoTices ;  that  the  genealogies  of  their  principal  families 
almost  inyariably  lead  hack  to  the  Pictish  kingdom  of  Strathclyae^  or  the: 
Valley  of  the  Clyde ;  and  that  the  language  of  the  Picts,  if  we  may  judge  from 
one  or  two  words  that  remain,  was  decidedly  Welsh.  These  reasonsi  however, 
are  not  in  themseWes  condusiye,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Picts  were 
a  different  race  from  the  ancient  Britons,  a  position  by  no  means  sabstantiated» 
and  generally  denied. 
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of  God,"  &e.  In  tbe  course  of  time,  when  Wessei^  became  the  roling 
power,  the  number  of  its  witena  was  greatly  diminished;  while, 
(ffl  the  other  hand,  its  kings,  by  acquiring  the  public  lands  of  the 
conquered  states,  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  extension 
of  personal  influence.  This,  however,  was  soon  counterbalanced 
hj  tbe  rast  estates  that  fell  to  the  share  of  a  handful  of  nobles, 
it  the  accession  of  Edvrard  the  Confessor,  although  the  royal  domains 
▼ere  exceedingly  extensiye,  the  royal  authority  was  little  more  than 
&  shadow :  the  nation  was  yirtually  ruled  by  three  powerful  families. 

Id  the  class  of  Eorls,  all  the  nobles,  or  ethelbom,  were  comprised. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  greater,  or  royal,  thanes,  and  the 
sithcimdmen.  The  word  ^^Tlume"  is  deriv^  from  ^^Theignan," 
to  serve,  and  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Norman  term  '^  Miles," 
or  knight,  and  in  many  respects  with  the  ^^  Leutes  "  of  the  Franks 
aod  Lombixds.  The  most  powerful  of  the  greater  thanes,  were  the 
eakionnen,  or  governors,  of  districts,  who  indeed  in  many  respects 
majbe  considered  as  an  intermediate  class  between  the  king  and  the 
rest  of  his  thanes.  The  term  Ealdorman,  however,  has  sometimes  a 
wider  meaning,  being  applied  to  any  superior.  The  possessor  of 
fire  ^fiunily  lands  *'  or  hides,  and  from  the  time  of  king  Athelstane, 
anj  merchant  that  had  made  three  voyages  with  his  own  ship  and 
cargo,  were  alike  entitled  to  rank  among  the  thanes.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  latter  kind  of  thaneship  was  of  inferior  dignity, 
and  that  a  fsunily  that  had  acquired  this  distinction  was  not  reckoned 
among  the  ethelbom  until  the  third  generation. 

The  sithcundmen  were  men  of  the  Sith,  or  military  profession ;  on 
aocoont  probably  of  holding  land,  many  if  not  all  of  these  became 
kBown  as  lesser  thanes.  The  person  of  whom  such  lands  were  held 
was  known  as  the  hlaford,  or  lord  ;  if  a  sithcundman  held  lands  of 
BO  one  else,  and  therefore  had  no  such  hlaford,  he  was  still  obliged 
to  choose  one,  and  to  render  him  some  acknowledgment  for  his  pro*- 
tection.  This  obligation  resulted  from  the  nuixim,  that  every  person 
who  had  no  territorial  jurisdiction,  was  bound  to  have  some  acknow- 
ledged superior,  and  that  evexy  superior  was  bound  in  return,  to  be 
responsible  for  his  ^^  man."  The  form  required  to  make  this  con*- 
section  l^al,  was  brief  but  significant ;  the  man  placed  his  hands 
between  those  of  his  hlaford,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  By  the  Lord,  I  promise 
to  be  faithful  and  true,  to  love  all  that  thou  lovest,  and  to  shun  all 
that  thou  shunnest,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
nerer  in  will  or  weald  (power),  in  word  or  work,  to  do  that  which 
thou  loathest,  provided  thou  hold  me  as  I  mean  to  serve,  and  fulfil 
the  conditions  to  which  we  agreed."  If  the  hlaford's  protection  was 
thus  necessary  daring  the  fife  of  the  ^^  man,"  it  was  scarcely  less 
eseeotial  after  bis  death,  in  order  that  his  family  might  retain  the 
lands  which  he  himself  had  held.  Hence,  when  making  his  will, 
the  most  powerful  noblemen  sought  the  acquiescence  and  support  of 
hU  hlafoid,  by  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  ^^  Heriot,"  or  ^^  Eelief." 
Thia  pa3mient  is  recorded  in  tbe  laws  of  king  Edgar  as  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity.     It  was  exacted  on  many  occasions,  but  particularly 


on  tlje  ^*  man'a  "  d^th.  If,  how0ver,  the  latter  died  fighting  for  hie 
hlnford^  no  heriot  was  required.  The  heriot  of  an  eaidorman  in  the 
tenth  century  was  four  saddled  and  four  unsaddled  horsea,  four 
helmets,  four  coats  of  mail,  four  swords,  eight  shields,  eight  spears, 
and  one  hundred  mancusesof  gold.*  The  heriot  of  a  royal  thane 
was  half  that  of  an  ealdormaa.  The  heriot  of  a  lesser  thane  was  the 
gift  of  bis  horse  and  arms,  and  the  offer  of  his  hounds  and  hawk& 

The  oeorls  (churis)  are  styled  the  unethel,  in  opposition  to  ethel, 
•or  noble  bom.     Many  ct  the  details  oonneoted  with  this  nnmerooe 
«his8  are  inrolved  in  tiie  general  obscurity  of  the  An^o-Saxon  in- 
jstitutions.     It  is  thought  by  some  to  haye  consisted  in  great  measure 
of  conquered  Britons.     Lmgard  divides  it  into  two  classes,  the  free 
oeorls,  and  those  that  were  attached  to  the  soil     Both  had  to  vender 
personal  service  to  their  lord,  and  to  pay  him  rent,  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  kind.     The  free  ceorls  were  men  that  held  huids  by 
free,  though  sometimes  inferior,  serviceo.     Like  the  sithcnndmeD, 
they  often  possessed  lands  of  their  own,  and  therefore  had  the  privi^ 
lege  of  choosing  their  hlaford.     A  tenant  of  this  kind  worked  for 
his  lord  only  a  certain  number  of  days  in  seedtime  and  harvest. 
'    The  oeorls  that  were  attached  to  the  soil,  pygrave  subdivides 
into  two  chusses,  eorth-fiistmen  or  householders,  and  their  **  folgbers" 
(followers),  or  labourers.    He  supposes,  that  as  the  sitheundmaa 
became  a  retainer  of  the  great  proprietor,  so  did  the  folgher  of  the 
<K>mparatively  wealthy,  but  still  dependent  holder  of  a  house  and  hrm. 
Among  the  ceorls  that  were  not  fVee,  ^^  Bondes  "  are  frequently  men- 
tioned.   They  seem  to  have  been  heads  of  families,  house  or  hns- 
bondes  |  and  if  so>  were  eorth-Aistmen#    In  a  deficiency  of  free 
tenants,  these  bondes  were  admitted  to  sit  on  the  jury.    Gotmen,  or 
cottars,  and  bordars,  were  among  the  poorest  of  the  oeorls.      As 
their  holdings  were  small,  their  services  were  few  and  easy.     This 
-class  of  ceorls  had  to  render  the  same  service  as  the  first,  with  the 
addition  of  three  days  eveiy  week,  except  during  the  Christmaa 
hi^idays  and  the  octaves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost.    Their  work 
during  the  allotted  time  was  compulsoty,  and  they  were  forindden 
-to  leave  the  estate  upon  which  they  had  been  reared. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  will  of  the  lord  was  almost  uncontrolled 
in  its  arbitrary  exactions,  but  it  was  mitigated  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  gradually  became  so  limited  by  custom  and  prec&> 
dent>  that  an  undefined  power  of  taxation  dwindled  to  little  more 
than  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  on  the  marriage  of  the  eeori*sdaughteia 
or  sisters,  and  to  <he  purchase  of  a  license  for  selling  cattle  out  of 
his  lord's  domain.  Under  the  Normans,  this  double  tax  was  almost 
the  only  mark  of  distinction  between  the  serf  and  the  free  tenants. 
The  ceorls  of  the  towns  or  burghs,  like  those  of  the  country, 
were  either  freemen  or  serfs.  Although  the  latter  did  not  cultivate 
the  ground,  they  still  belonged  to  their  master's  estate,  and  traded 
in  his  name.     While  the  ceorls  of  the  tune  (or  township  or  manor) 

*  The  mancose  was  the  eighth  of  a  pound-weight  of  silver  or  gold. 
Appendix;  Money. 
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ven  imder  tbe  iitepectioii  at  a  gere&  or  reere ;  thoee  in  the  burghs 
were  goremed  by  a  wic-reere  (reeve  mr  sheriff  of  the  vie  or  town). 
Thej  enjojed  greater  eecoritj,  and  greater  opportiinities  of  gpEuning 
ralth  than  their  equals  in  the  eountry,  and  they  gradually  pnr^ 
cbued  their  complete  emaaoipation.  lliey  had  a  oommon  market^ 
a  common  hanse-houae  <«  hall ;  ther  aasociated  in  gnildai  and«  in  a 
word,  they  fonned  a  body  politic,  with  conunon  righte  and  common 
istereata.  Of  the  ceorla  of  Iiondon  and  Wincheater,  many  aeemed 
to  faara  riaen  by  anocaaafnl  oommerce  to  tbe  lankef  thanea ;  the  reat 
were  incorporated  aa  guiUa  of  knightSi  poaaeaaing  not  <mly  lands,  bnt 
tlie  concomitaot  joriadietion  of  ^^  Sac  and  See."  The  men  of  Dover 
enjoyed  tbe  same  privflege  by  apecial  eompaet  Thia  compact  obliged 
them,  for  a  fortnight  every  year,  to  aupply  the  king  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty  ahipa,  and  a  total  amoimt  of  420  aeamen.  At  the  time  of 
tbe  Goaqaeati  the  ceoria  of  Worceater  had  bought  np  every  claim 
and  aernee  except  the  gronnd  rent. 

Of  tade  and  commerce,  which  aeem  to  have  been  exdnaivdy 
i&  the  hands  ct  thia  cbua,  some  of  the  aeanty  noticea  which  have 
been  tnnemitted,  are  mentioned  in  the  reigna  of  Offa,  Alfred, 
AtheUtane,  and  Canote,  Even  at  that  early  period,  however*  'we 
hear  of  Teaaels  arriving  at  Billingagate  to  anppJiy  London  with  fish^ 
tod  wood,  of  German  merchants  importing  eh>tha  both  grey  and 
brown,  aa  well  as  glovea,  vinegar,  and  pepper.  The  branch  of  trade 
in  vUeh  the  Anglo-Saxona  moat  excelled,  aeema  to  have  been  the 
art  of  working  the  preciooa  metala.  The  common  term  on  the- 
oontiDent  for  ornamental  deaigna  in  gold  and  ailver,  waa  ^  opera 
Aa^ca,'*  or  ilngUah  work. 

Thid  office  of  the  reeve,  or  the  overaeer  of  the  ceorla,  waa  often  ctf 
great  importance.  He  waa  not  only  an  overaeer  and  a  collector  of 
tolk  and  xentBs  but  acted  on  many  occaaiona  as  the  Uaford'a. 
^aty.  Sometimes,  as  when  in  the  aervioe  of  an  ealdorman,  he  waa 
eroi  the  chief  jndge.  Every  reeve  was  obliged,  under  the  severest 
peoaltiea,  to  r^nlate  his  decisions  by  the  doom,  or  judgment,  book. 

There  waa  one  dasa  of  men  that  might  look  with  envy  at  the. 
^sooditiott  of  even  the  loweat  serf ;  it  wh0  that  of  the  unhappy 
davei.  They  were  numereua  and  of  various  grades^  Their  nnm-^ 
bers  were  contiBuallv  augmented  by  prisoners  of  war,  or  by  men 
^  were  deprived  ot  liberty  in  punishment  of  their  crimes.  They 
vere,  however,  allowed  to  acquire  property,  and  to  purchase  their 
freedom*  Gratuitona  emancipatiou  waa  not  uncommon  ;  it  waa 
the  effect  of  the  exhortations  of  their  clergy,  er  of  private  charity, 
or  perhaps  in  aome  cases  of  ostentation.  The  bishop  was  r^arded 
even  by  the  law  as  ih^  protector  of  the  aUvea.  It  waa  owing  to 
tbe  pensevering  seal  of  St.  Wulatan,  biabop  of  Woroeeter,  that  the 
M  of  Brietol  abandoned  the  foreign  traffic  in  En^h  alaves, 
vhiidi,  despite  of  the  law,  they  had  made  a  aouree  of  ample  profit, 
aad  which  they  were  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  foraake«  Thia 
uutttoral  traffic  revived  with  the  invasion  and  ascendancy  of  the 
MwDaneai 
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When  a  freeman  ^ras  degraded  to  tbe  rank  of  a  dare,  he  was 
brought  to  any  place  where  the  legal  witnesses  were  assembled,  and 
there  having  laid  down  his  sword  and  spear,  the  weapons  of  the 
free,  took  up  the  bill  and  goad,  the  badges  of  servitude,  and  kneeling 
down,  placed  his  head  beneath  the  hands  of  his  master.  He  was 
ever  after  known  as  a  ^^  Wite-theow,"  a  oonviot-slave.  The  ma- 
numission of  a  slave,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  in  the  market- 
place or  court  of  the  hundred,  or  in  the  church,  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar.  The  master  taking  the  hand  of  the  slave,  placed  it  in 
that  of  the  gerefEi  or  priest ;  gave  the  new  freeman  a  sword  and 
lance,  and  told  him  he  was  free  to  go  wherever  he  pleased. 

II.  Lands. — In  what  way  the  land  that  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Britons  was  appropriated  by  the  conquerors,  what  portion  was  re- 
served for  the  state,  and  what  for  individuals,  are  questions  that  can 
be  answered  only  by  conjecture :  even  the  nature  of  the  most  common 
tenures,  those  of  ^^Bocland,'*  ^^Folcland,"  and  ^*L»nland,"  has 
long  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned.  According  to  Allen, 
when  any  district  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  each  warrior  in 
the  victorious  army  received  a  share  proportioned  to  his  merits. 
The  land  that  remained  after  this  allotment  was  called  ^^  Folcland," 
or  land  of  the  folk  or  people.  Dr.  Lingard's  interpretation  is 
different,  but  appears  well  founded.  He  supposes  that  folcland 
was  not  the  land  which  remained  after  the  assignment  of  shares, 
but  was  the  aggregate  of  the  shares  themselves.  He  had  observed 
^t  the  ^^  terra  familiarum "  of  St.  Bede,  is  invariably  translated 
by  Alfred  as  ^'  folcs,"  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  shares 
or  family  lands  of  the  original  settlers,  were  no  other  than  foldand* 
He  adds,  that  the  common  stock  of  lands  from  which  the  folcs,  or 
family  shares  were  taken,  was  governed  by  folcright,  or  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  common  stock,  under  the  name  of  Lsens 
(loans),  or  benefices,  could  be  bestowed  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
king  and  witena,  in  return  for  military  or  other  services.  Boc- 
land  was  land  of  inheritance  that  was  probably  severed  from  folcland, 
and  was  certainly  granted  by  hoc  (book)  or  charter.  If  in  the 
exercise  of  this  free  control  over  the  land,  the  proprietor  conferred 
it  on  any  one  by  writing,  no  matter  on  what  condition,  it  was  stiU 
called  ^'  Bocland."  If  he  granted  a  portion  either  of  boeland  or 
folcland  in  any  way,  except  by  writing,  it  seems  to  have  been  called 
Isenland,  and  corresponded  to  the  king^s  leens  that  were  granted,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  the  common  stock.  When  Issnland  was  for- 
feited, it  reverted  to  the  donor,  whether  king  or  subject;  when 
bocland  was  forfeited,  it  escheated  to  the  king. 

Both  the  grant  and  sale  of  land  were  unencumbered  with  the 
modem  forms  of  parchments,  and  taxes,  and  lawyer's  fees :  it  was 
accomplished  by  the  simple  delivery  of  a  turf  or  spear,  or  some 
emblem,  in  presence  of  one  of  the  customaiy  public  meetings. 
•  For  the  sake  of  national  security,  all  lands  were  subjected  to  a  three- 
fold burden,  caUed  the  ^^  Trinoda  necessi  tas."  These  were  the  '*  Faesten 
geweorc,"  the  reparations  of  fortresses;  "Bryge  geweopc,"  the  work 
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or  eonetnietiofn  of  bridges ;  wd  **  Fyrde  fiDerelde,"  or  militaiy  sezyiee. 
lo  defiuiU  of  the  two  former,  finee  or  sometiineB  forfeiture  appears 
to  hare  been  inflicted.  The  fine  ezaeted  in  de&nlt  of  the  hiat,  was 
known  a»  the  "  Fyrd  Wite." 

The  whde  conntiy  to  the  south  of  the  Hnmber  was  diirided  into 
filuiWi  hnadredf,  tjthings^  and  oaraoutesi  otherwise  known  as  hides 
orwwlings.  These  divisions  arose,  not  (rom  say  arrangement  on  the 
pirt  of  giovemmeiit,  bnt  from  the  fondness  of  the  Anglo-Saxmis  for 
local  sdministration  being  adapted  to  local  pnrpesee,  but  chiefly  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  conTenienoe  of  intereonrse,  ana  th0 
general  exercise  of  popular  rights*  Some  of  these  divisioDS  of  hind, 
with  their  aceompanjing  assemUies, still  emitinue  to  exist;  but  though 
once  the  bulwark  of  freedom,  they  are  now  little  better  than  a  name. 

From  the  testimony  of  Venerable  Bede,  it  appears  that  a  hide  was 
u  mach  as  sufficed  for  the  aanual  support  of  one  family,  so  that  it 
teems  to  haye  been  no  other  than  the  folc.  In  Berkshire  ^^  one 
loiles "  or  warxior,  was  required  to  serve  two  months  in  the  year  for 
ertrj  fire  hides  of  land*  If  the  prc^rietor  of  any  district  held 
mdiTidoally  bat  small  portions  of  hind,  those  of  five  continuous 
hides  united,  selected  one  of  their  number  to  perfonn  the  militaiy 
Krrice,  and  paid  hhn  four  shillings  for  each  hide  above  what  he 
hiouelf  possessed.  This  custom  probably  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  perhaps  to  the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kiogdrans. 

III.  Popnuui  AVD  Lboal  Assbmblibs.*— The  tything  seems  to 
hare  beeii  a  district  inhabited  by  at  least  ten  fEimilies,  or,  according 
to  Palgiave,  by  ten  individuals  of  the  grade  of  ceorls*  This  kind 
of  diBtrict  was  not  peculiar  to  England;  it  was  known  on  the  con- 
tinent by  the  name  of  the  '^  Marca,"  or  decanery.  The  head  of  a 
tythiiig  was  called  a  horse*bolder.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to 
hsTe  been  an  inferior  magistrate ;  by  others,  no  more  than  a  eom- 
mon  constable.  If  any  member  of  a  tytbing  fled  from  justice,  and 
na  not  secured  in  the  course  of  one  month,  the  customary  fine  was 
Wied  upon  his  goods ;  but  if  these  were  not  of  sufficient  valuci 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the  tytbing.  This 
system  of  indirect  but  permanent  bail  was  termed  the  Frank* 
piedge.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  collective  and  perscmal ;  collective 
u  in  the  case  of  the  tytbing,  which  was  surety  for  each  of  its  memr 
Wn ;  and  personal,  as  in  the  case  of  a  supenor,  who,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  was  seeority  for  all  that  were  under  him,  or,  in  the  old 
1^  phiaseology,  for  oil  that  were  in  his  ^'  mund,"  or  hand. 

The  lowest  and  most  limited  jurisdiction,  if  we  except  the  more 
than  doubtful  case  of  the  tytbing,  was  that  of  sac  and  soc.  It 
ooniened  the  right  of  holding  triiJs,  and  imposing  fines  within  a 
<%rtaiQ  district,  called  the  tune,  or  township.  Tune  is  derived  from 
tyaaa,  to  mclose,  and  was  applied  at  first  not  to  cities  or  walled 
townSf  bnt  to  the  inclosure  that  surrounded  the  hlaford's  house  ;  it 
^13  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  domain,  and  thus  corresponded 
to  the  Norman  manor.     The  power  and  rights  of  these  courts  greatly 
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varied;  6ome  took  cognizance  of  all,  some  of  a  few,  offences;  some 
of  all  persons,  and  others  of  none  but  their  own  tenants.  These 
privileges  were  probably  exercised  by  all  the  greater  and  many  of 
the  inferior  thanes.  As  these  courts  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
lord,  they  were  termed  ^*  hall-motes,"  or  the  assemblies  of  the  hall. 
From  them  are  derived  our  ^^  courts  baron  "  with  civil,  and  ^'  courts 
leet "  with  criminal,  jurisdictions. 

Superior  in  extent  and  jurisdiction  both  to  the  tything  and  the 
hall-mote,  was  the  court  of  the  hundred.*  The  origin  of  the  term 
hundred  has  been  variously  accounted  for :  some  suppose  it  was  a 
district  containing  a  hundred  fomilies ;  some,  a  hundred  tythings. 
Its  extent  was  very  unequal :  Sussex  contained  sixty-five,  and 
Yorkshire  twenty-six.  It  assembled  every  month,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  ealdorman  or  his  reeve,  and  of  the  clerg3rmen  and 
freeholders  of  each  township  within  the  hundred.  There,  offenders 
were  tried  and  civil  causes  decided.  The  state  of  the  guilds  and 
tythings  was  ascertained  once  a  year ;  every  male  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years  was  obliged  to  attend,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  large  who  could  not  find  bail  for  his  future  behaviour. 
When  important  payments,  contracts,  or  exchanges,  were  to  be  made, 
it  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  hundred,  in  order  that  the  whole 
neighbourhood  might  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  For,  as  reading  and 
writing  were  but  little  known,  men  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
honesty  of  numerous  witnesses.  From  this  practice  one  great  good 
resulted:  chicanery  and  mere  verbal  disputes  were  almost  unknown 
in  the  courts  of  law.  The  burgh-motes,  or  meetings,  that  were 
held  every  month  in  the  walled  towns,  corresponded  to  the  hundred- 
motes,  or  meetings  of  the  townships. 

In  transactions  of  great  importance,  or  when  both  parties  were 
not  residents  of  the  same  hundred,  the  ealdorman  summoned  the 
neighbouring  hundreds,  and  even  sometimes  one-third  of  the  entire 
county.  The  meeting  in  the  former  case  was  termed  the  court  of 
the  **'  Lathe ;"  in  the  latter  that  of  the  ^^  Trything,"  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  the  '^  Riding."  In  some  of  the  smaller  kingdoms, 
as  Sussex  and  Kent,  the  hundred-mote  was  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
unknown  ;  the  usual  monthly  court  was  that  of  the  ^^  Lathe."  The 
folk-mote  seems  to  have  been  the  meeting  either  of  the  hundred  or 
of  the  "  Lathe." 

The  shire-mote,  or  meeting  of  the  county,  assembled  twice  in  the 
year,  'in  the  beginning  both  of  May  and  October;  tlie  ealdomum 
and  the  bishop  presided  with  equal  authority.  Their  assessors  were 
the  sheriff,  the  royal  thanes,  and  all  persons  of  extensive  property 
in  lands.  Ecclesiastical  causes  were  first  attended  to;  the  rights 
of  the  crown  were  next  enforced ;  then  the  laws  and  decisions  of 
the  witena-gemote  were  announced,  and  private  grievances  were 
examined  and  redressed.     Of  the  simplicity  with  which  even  the 

*  William  of  Malmsbury  observes,  that  every  man  belonged  to  a  tything  and  a 
hundred,  and  that  all  the  members,  both  of  the  tything  and  hundred,  were  equally 
responsible  if  any  one  escaped  from  justice. 
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most  tmportaiit  afikin  were  tranfiacted  in  these  ooorta,  Kemble  has 
selected  a  remarkable  instance :  a  young  man  made  his  appearance 
before  a  ahire-mote,  and  claimed  some  lands,  which  were  in  his 
mother's  posseesion.  A  deputation  was  at  once  sent  from  the  court 
to  reoeire  her  answer ;  her  reply  was  ^^  There  sitteth  Leoflsed,  my 
kinswoman,  unto  whom  I  grant  both  my  land  and  my  gold,  both 
my  gown  and  dress,  and  all  that  I  haye,  after  my  own  day."  This 
act,  by  which  she  disinherited  her  son,  was  communicated  to  the 
cxHut,  and  judgment  was  immediately  pronounced  in  &your  of 
Leofisd,  and  a  record  was  made  to  testify  the  fact  Thus  at  once 
WM  the  suit  decided,  the  son  disinheritecl,  and  the  will  in  favour  of 
Leoflaed  recognised.* 

Ingulf  has  stated  that  England  was  dirided  into  counties  and 
fiiures  by  Alfred  the  Great.  When,  howeyer,  we  consider  that 
shires  were  common  to  all  the  northern  nations ;  that  Kent,  Sussex, 
EsKx,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  existed  under  their  present  names 
from  the  earliest  times ;  that  others  are  mentioned  in  laws  and 
writings  prior  to  the  time  of  Alfred  ;  that  their  size  and  boundaries 
are  Teiy  irregular ;  that  Alfred  had  little  or  no  authority  north  of 
Watling-«treet ;  and  that  Asser,  his  friend  and  biographer,  says 
nothing  about  so  important  a  change ;  it  becomes  manifest  that 
hga\{  has  £allen  into  a  popular  error.  Hallam  justly  remarks  that 
the  aenrioes  of  Alfred  ^^  led  posterity  to  ascribe  every  institution,  of 
which  the  beginning  was  obscure,  to  his  contrivance ;  till  his  fame 
hss  become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legislation,  as  that  of  Arthur  in: 

Superior  to  the  shire-mote,  and  forming  the  supreme  national 
cooncil,  was  the  witena-gemote,  or  assembly  of  sages ;  termed  also 
the  ^'mickle,"  or  great,  synod.  This  council  was  composed  at  first 
of  all  the  landed  proprietors.  Such  it  probably  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  course  of  time,  when  Wessex 
became  supreme,  and  itisi  witena-gemote  became  the  great  council  of 
all  England,  the  number  of  its  members  was  gradually  reduced  ; 
owing  to  distance,  expense  of  travelling,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
times^  they  were  seldom  as  many  as  thirty,  never  sixty.  The 
witena-gemote  assembled  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 
The  state  of  the  nation  was  examined,  laws  were  enacted,  appeals 
heard,  and,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  crown,  a  new  sovereign  was 
elected.    The  ^^  folc,"  whose  presence  is  often  mentioned,  are  sup- 

*  "  I  im  compelled,"  says  Kemble,  **  to  disclaim  for  the  Saxon  law  that 
^trietaeti  of  constrnction,  which  in  Norman  times  rendered  almost  every  word 
in  SB  iostmment  a  snare  for  the  nnwary."  (Introd.  Cod.  Dip.)  Tytler  quotes 
from  Fordnn  an  anecdote  to  the  same  effect.  A  Scottish  army,  at  the  close  of 
tbe  foarteenth  century,  crossed  the  borders,  and  began  to  pillage.  In  the  course 
^  opentions,  a  soldier  brought  to  the  earl  of  Fife  a  scroll  of  parchment.  It 
froved  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  charter,  and  ran  thus :  "  I  King  Adelstane  giffys 
l^ere  to  FanUn  Oddam  and  Roddam,  all  gude  and  all  fair  as  eyer  thei  myn  war 
sad  thairto  witnes,  Maid  my  wyf."  When  the  earl  became  duke  of  Albany  and 
ftSmt  of  Scotland,  he  often  expressed  his  regret  that  men  had  the  folly  to  depart 
w  widely  from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  charter. 
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posed  b J  Palgnre  to  have  been  the  representativea  of  towns  and 
the  borsholders  of  the  tythings ;  but  this  supposition  is  deemed  gxa- 
tuitons  both  bj  Lingard  and  Hallam, 

lY.  Administration  of  Justice. — In  all  these  ooorts  the  an-> 
thoritj  was  shared  equally  by  the  president  and  his  assessors.  As 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fines  were  the  perquisites  of  the  judges ; 
as  it  was  customary  moreover  to  make  presents  to  the  oourt ;  and 
as  ^^  hlaford "  and  ^^  man  "  mutually  supported,  and  often  abetted, 
each  other,  much  corruption,  much  tampering  with  justice,  wns  the 
natural  consequence.  The  connivance  of  powerful  men,  and  the 
almost  incessant  wars  in  which  the  nation  was  involved,  prevented 
the  application  of  an  efficient  remedy. 

The  great  principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprndenoe  was  pecuniary 
compensation.  Every  deed  that  is  contrary  to  the  well«-being  of 
society  is  mentioned,  and  has  annexed  to  it  its  legal  fine ;  this  fine 
increased  according  to  the  property  and  office  of  the  person  iiyured. 
Of  these  fines,  the  ^^  mund "  was  intended  to  provide  at  once  for 
the  security  both  of  the  master  of  the  house  and  of  those  under  hia 
roof.  If  a  quarrel  arose,  and  blood  fell  upon  the  floor,  the  i^ggres* 
eor  was  obliged  to  pay  the  mund  to  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
mund  of  a  widow  was  fifty,  twenty,  twelve,  or  six,  shillings,  according 
to  her  rank.  The  ""  were "  seems  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Tacitus.  It  was  the  sum  at  which  each  person's  life  was  rated. 
If  he  were  killed,  his  &inilv  received  it  from  the  murderer.  But 
murder  is  an  ofienoe  not  only  against  the  family  of  the  murdered 
man,  but  against  his  hlaford  and  against  society.  Hence  the  mur* 
derer  had  generally,  in  addition  to  the  ^^  were,"  to  lay  down  three 
separate  payments,  the  ^^  heals-fang,"  the  ^^  manbote,"  and  the 
^  fight-wite."  The  exaction  of  these  payments  was  often  an  ardu^ 
ous  task.  If  the  murderer,  when  overtaken  in  the  open  air,  made  an 
armed  resistance,  he  might  be  lawfuUy  slain.  If  he  fortified  him- 
self  in  his  own  house,  or  took  refuge  in  that  of  an  ealdorman  or 
bishop,  or  in  a  consecrated  chapel,  his  pursuers  were  obliged  to  wait 
seven  days :  if  he  had  fled  to  the  palace  of  an  etheling  or  arch^ 
bishop,  d^e  delay  lasted  nine  days.  The  object  of  this  delay  seems 
to  have  been  to  allow  the  passions  time  to  cool,  and  thus  to  prevent 
feuds  and  bloodshed.  At  the  close  of  the  allotted  term  of  seven 
or  nine  days,  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  expired,  and  the  fugitive 
was  seized  and  imprisoned.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  next  thirty 
days  he  refused  to  pay  the  were,  he  might  be  put  to  death ;  if 
within  the  thirty  days  he  consented  to  pay  the  were,  twelve  of  his 
relations  gave  bond  for  the  payment,  and  they,  and  the  relations  of 
the  murdered  man,  swore  on  their  arms  to  keep  the  king's  peace. 
After  an  interval  of  three  weeks,  the  ^^  heals-fang,"  or  price  of  libe- 
ration from  captivity,  was  paid  to  the  father,  brothers,  and  sons  of 
the  murdered  man.  After  a  second  interval  of  three  weeks,  the 
^  manbote"  was  paid  to  the  hlaford,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  "  man."  If  the  "  man  "  were  a  ro3ral  thane,  the  manbote, 
like  the  heals-fEUig,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings, 
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but  cmlj  to  eighty  if  be  were  a  sithcundman,  and  thirty  if  a 
oeorL  Another  period  of  equal  length  interrened,  and  then  the 
fight- wite  was  delivered  either  to  the  king,  or  to  the  hkford  in 
wfaoee  jurisdiction  the  murder  had  been  conunitted.  The  process 
terminated  with  a  fourth  intenral  of  three  weeks,  and  then  took 
piaoe  the  first  general  payment  of  the  '^  were  "  to  the  relations  of 
the  deceased.  Terms  were  amicably  arranged  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  remainder ;  the  ficunilies  were  reconciled ;  and  the  past  was 
forgotten.  The  "'  were"  of  a  ceorl  was  two  hundred  shillings,  of 
a  aithcnndman  six  hundred,  and  of  a  rojal  thane  twelve  hundred. 
From  the  amount  of  their  respectire  ^^  weres,"  these  classes  became 
req»ectiTely  known  as  twyhindmen,  syxhindmen,  and  twelf- 
hindmen.  The  ^^weze"  of  an  ealdorman  was  twice,  that  of  an 
etheling  tJiree  times,  aad  that  of  a  king  six  times,  the  ^^  were"  of  a 
thane.  Although  pecuniafy  compensation  was  thus  extensively 
used,  other  punishments  were  occasionally  inflicted,  some  crimes  being 
^  botelos,"  or  inexpiable.  These  were  house-breaking,  military 
desertion,  and  some  kinds  of  theft ;  treason,  whether  against  the- 
king  or  against  one's  hJaford,  and  eveiy  kind  of  murder  'that  was 
not  committed  either  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  or  in  a  combat  on 
equal  terms. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  more  ordinary  offences^  the  ^^  reeve'' 
and  twelve  of  the  oldest  thanes,  went  out  each  month,  as  soon  as 
the  hundred-mote  assembled,  and  inquired  into  all  ofiences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  court.  ThiB  Lingard  supposes 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  present  system  of  grand  jury.  The 
accused  might  be  arraigned  by  the  presentment  of  the  thanes  of  the 
hundred,  or  of  the  oeorls  of  the  bnigfa,  or  of  the  prosecutor.  When  the 
plaintiff  presented,  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  swear  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  envy  or  animosity,  but  to  bring  seven  neighbours  to 
add  their  oaths  to  his.  Men  that  came  forward  to  clear  another's 
character  by  such  oaths  were  called  compurgators.  They  were  re- 
qnired  by  the  law  to  be  free  tenants,  of  such  integrity  as  to  be 
acknowledged  by  all  present  as  ^^  true  men."  This  compurga- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  was  sometimes  immediately  followed  by  the 
condemnation  of  the  accused.  If,  however,  the  prisoner's  plea  of 
not  guilty  were  admitted,  his  hlaford,  or  his  hlaford's  gerefa, 
and  two  compurgators,  were  allowed  to  give  testimony,  upon  oath^ 
to  his  good  character  since  the  last  meeting.  The  accused  could 
then  be  cleared,  either  by  compurgation  or  by  ordeal.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  united  ^  worth"  or  property  of  the  compurgators  was 
required  to  be  at  least  a  pound  of  silver.  Of  forty-eight  persons 
preeented,  in  favour  of  the  accused,  thirty-six  were  in  some  parts 
presented  hy  the  court ;  in  the  ^^  Danelage,"  or  that  part  of  England 
which  the  Danes  colonised  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  one-* 
half  of  the  forty-eight  were  selected  by  ballot :  in  Wessex  the  judge 
chose  fifteen  out  of  thirty.  If  these  compurgators  corroborated  the 
oath  of  the  accused,  he  was  acquitted  ;  otherwise,  or  if,  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  his  hlaford  could  not  bear  witness  to  his 
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good  cfaai^ter,  he  had  to  produce  a  triple  number  of  ooriipar|^t<A8, 
or  recourse  was  had  to  an  ordeal  of  threefold  seyeritj.  The  number 
of  such  compurgators  varied  according  to  oircvnntaneoe :  sometimes 
the  whole  neighbourhood  crowded  to  take  the  oath.  In  anj  case, 
the  accused  was  obliged  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  eompnif;a- 
tors  than  the  accuser.  The  oath  of  an  ealdorman  was  equal  to  tibat 
of  six  thaneS)  and  the  oath  of  one  thane  was  equal  to .  that  of  six 
eeorls.  In  consequence  of  the  sanctity  of  their  calling,  the  oath  of 
a  priest  or  ^  mass-thane,"  of  a  deacon,  and  of  a  monk  who  had 
not  received  holy  orders,  were  respectively  valued  as  equal  to  that 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  sixty,  and  of  thirty  oeorls.  The 
testimony  of  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop,  of  a  king,  and  sometimes  of 
an  etheling,  was  in  itself  conclusive.  Their  method  of  judging 
according  to  the  oaths  of  the  neighbours  is  known  as  compurgation ; 
it  was  also  called  by  the  Saxons  *^  lada,"  and  by  the  NormaoOy 
wager  of  "  hiw." 

Among  the  pagan  Germans  the  ordeal  was  the  common  means  of 
solving  a  difficult  case.  It  was  used  in  various  forms,  but  particu- 
larly in  those  of  fire  and  water,  and  of  judicial 'combat.  From  the 
date  of  the  first  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  church  endea-* 
voured  to  abolish  the  ordeal,  as  being  both  a  cruel  injustice  and  m 
^ross  superstition.  But  to  eradicate  at  once  the  inveterate  habits 
of  an  eaiite  race  must  always,  from  the  very  nature  of  men,  prove 
not  only  a  difficult,  but  hopeless  task.  The  church  was  too  wise  to 
make  such  an  attempt ;  it  sought,  by  slow  degrees,  to  diminish  the 
evil ;  but  slthongh  as  early  ss  the  tenth  century  it  expressed  its 
strong  disapprobation,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  it  uttered  ite  anathemas  against  the  ordesl,  under  every 
form  and  modification.  For  the  present,  it  was  content  with  raising' 
the  thoughte  of  men  from  blind  superstition  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  providence  of  Qod.  A  feeling  of  this  kind,  feven  when  border- 
ing on  presumption,  is  certainly  better  than  an  irrational  confidence 
in  empty  forms,  or  an  appeal  (whether  imaginary  or  otherwise)  U> 
evil  spirite ;  it  is  at  lesst  one  step  towaids  eradicating  a  system  which 
for  centuries  had  been  rooted  and  intertwined  among  all  the  ideaa 
and  customs  of  the  people.  When,  therefore,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  ordeal,  the  accused,  after  a  delay  of  thfiee  days,  went  to  mass,  and 
baying  received  the  holy  communion,  was  immediately  required  to 
swear  to  his  innocence,  if  he  took  the  oath,  he  was  led  to  the  ordeaL 
-  In  that  of  water,  a  fire  was  kindled  beneath  a  caldron,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church :  in  a  line  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  stood 
twelve  friends  of  the  accused ;  and  on  the  ivpposito  side,  twelve 
friends  of  the  accuser,  all  strangers  being  excluded.  When  it  was 
agreed  that  the  water  boiled,  the  accused  plunged  in  his  ann,  and 
brought  up  a  stone,  which  had  been  placed  at  a  certain  depth.  The 
limb  was  then  bound  np,  and  the  bandage  sealed.  On  the  third  day, 
the  arm  was  examined;  if  it  had  healed,  the  prisoner  was  declared 
innocent ;  otherwise,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the  punish-* 
ment  of  the  offence  with  which  he  had  been  charged.    In  the  ordeal 
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by  CiBy  he  grasped  &  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  and  horing  taken  three 
strides  on  oertaiii  lines  marked  on  the  ground,  threw  down  the  bar. 
His  gnih  or  innooenoe  was  determined  as  in  the  former  ease.  The 
jodietal  oomhat  was  not  nsnal  among  the  Anglo-Saxons :  it  was  the 
fiiTOorite  method  of  decision  among  the  Lombard  and  Norman 
races.  In  the  ordeal  by  the  cross,  the  accosed  had  seveial  pieces  of 
wood  laid  before  him,  and  partially  cohered ;  from  these  he  drew 
oat  one,  and  if  it  had  upon  it  the  mark  of  a  cross,  he  was  deemed 
ianooent.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  ordeals  both  of  the  cross 
and  the  lot  were  almost  as  nnusnal  as  that  of  judicial  combat. 

In  civil  caoses,  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  judges  to  endeavour  to  re*- 
coneiie  the  parties,  by  suggesting  a  compromise.  If  this  attempt  were 
fraitlesB,  and  the  chitfge  could  be  proved  by  evidence,  sentence  gene- 
rally followed  as  a  matter  of  conne.  If  no  evidenoe  could  be  pro^ 
dneed,  the  defendant  took  the  oath  and  produced,  as  his  compurga^ 
tor%  a  nnmber  of  freeholders,  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
who  were  weU  ae^nainted  with  his  character  and  ordinary  affihira 
If  they  awore  thai,  to  the  best  of  their  beliei^  the  defendant  was  ia 
the  ii^t,  the  trial  usually  terminated  in  his  fiivour.  If  any  donbt 
rmainod,  a  jury  of  twelve  or  thirty->six  free  tenants  was  empa*- 
nelledx  tiiese  men  went  aside  to  deliberate,  and  according  to  their 
opinion  the  judge  decided.  There  af^^ears  but  little  di£ference  between 
this  and  the  present  system  of  the  trial  by  jury.  It  ia  certain,  how* 
ever,  that  this  was  not  the  ordinary  method  of  trial.  Untii  the  reign 
of  Mary,  the  jury  were,  generally  speaking,  nothing  more  than 
witnassci!  either  of  fiust  or  character.  8ome  suppose  that  if  the  trial 
by  jury  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  was  cer- 
taiiily  darired  from  the  custom  of  the  Normans:  such  customs, 
however,  differed  little,  at  least  in  their  most  essential  features,  from 
those  of  the  Aaglo-Sazons. 

Y.  DoMEvnc  Customs. — The  houses,  even  of  the  more  wealthy, 
were  usoaUy  built  of  wood.  As  with  the  exception  of  their  towers 
they  seldom  exceeded  one  or  two  stories  in  height,  and  yet  often 
contained  large  and  numerous  apartments,  they  necessarily  covered 
a  gieat  extent  of  groai^d.  The  interior  was  in  many  cases  adorned 
w^  unsparing  magnificence.  The  walls  were  huno^  with  rich  cur- 
tatas,  on  which  historical  scenes  were  wrought  in  threads  of  silver 
and  gold.  Ingulf  mentions  some  that  were  adorned  with  birds  of 
golden  plumage,  and  others  that  represented  the  contest  round  the 
walls  of  Troy.  The  tables,  chairs,  and  benches  were  of  wood  highly 
omajnented  with  gold  and  silver.  Sometimes,  if  we  are  to  believe 
contempoiary  writers,  they  consisted  entirely  of  these  precious 
metals.  Cups  and  candelabra,  though  frequently  made  of  bone, 
were  occasionally  of  massive  silver.  In  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  many  of  their  simplest  and  most  ordinary 
customs  are  gorgeously  depicted  ;  we  see  tables  neatly  covered  with 
cloths,  and  abundantly  famished  with  knives,  spoons,  drinking^- 
horns,  bowls,  and  dishes,  and  hand-bells  to  summon  the  attendants ; 
we  see  the  latter  kneeling  and  presenting  the  meat  or  spices,  and 
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gleemen  daneing  and  Binging,  diiplaying  feata  of  agility;  and  ea- 
go^ng  in  mock  combat  for  the  amusement  of  their  guests.  Harps 
as  well  aa  wassail-bowls  were  handed  round  at  the  feast,  and  erety 
one  waa  expected,  not  only  to  eat,  but  to  eing  and  play.  Ale  and 
mead  were  their  principal  drink  ;  honey  was  the  chief  ingredient 
of  the  latter.  This  article  was  nwd  instead  of  sngar,  and  when 
mixed  with  wine  uid  spices,  formed  the  favoarite  berera^  of  tbe 
wealthy.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  perhaps  on 
many  oocasiona  to  a  much  more  recent  period,  the  fomitare  was 
removed  when  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  beds  were  prepared 
for  the  guests  in  the  same  hall  in  which  they  had  dined. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  erery  house  it  was  customary  to  main- 
tain a  plantation  for  fire-wood  and  building,  although  the  country 
was  thickly  covered  with  forests.  Wanton  mischief  done  to  any 
tree  was  punished  by  a  "  wite,"  or  fine  of  thirty  shillings,  besides  an 
additional  penalty  of  five  shillings,  or  five  penniw,  if  tim  tree,  whe- 
ther old  or  young,  were  destroyed.  The  open  spots  in  tbe  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  dwelling-house  were  generally  selected  for  tiU^e. 
The  implements  of  hnebfuidry  were  rude  and  cumbroos,  greatly  re- 
sembling those  that  are  still  in  nse  in  the  more  remote  districts.  The 
com  \raa  at  first  ground  in  hand-mills  ;  but  soon  after  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  Christianity,  vater-mill^  and,  about  a  century  later,  wind- 
mills were  employed. 

VI.  Drksb  and  AttMorn. — The  dress  even  of  the  nobles  was  in 
great  measure  of  household  make.  The  daughters  of  kings  did  not 
disdain  the  loani,tbeiiee- 
dle.aadtbedistafl'.  Their 
own  dress  and  that  of 
their  relatives,  the  hang- 
ings of  the  palaces,  and 
the  curtains,  vestments, 
and  antependiums  of 
the  churches,  furnished 
them  with  ample  em- 
ployment. The  most 
strikingportionsof  male 
costume,  were  a  tunic 
with  long  sleeves,  fast- 
ened round  the  waist 
with  a  belt,  and  a  cloak 
festened  with  brooches 
on  tbe  breast  or  shoulder. 
Co.lun,f  „/  Angto.Saxon  L^ia.  It  wss  a  common  fashion 

to  wrap  two  bands  across 
one  another,  until  they  reached  from  the  ankle  to  Just  below  the 
knees.  The  head  was  generally  uncovered,  but  among  the  higher 
dasses  a  sort  of  felt  cap,  called  the  "  hnt "  (hat),  was  occssioaally 
worn.  The  material  of  the  dress  varied  from  half-tanned  skin 
to  silk  and  gold,  but  generally  it  was  either  of  woollen   cloth 
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sr  linen.  The  odonn  ruied  eT«n  more  tb&n  the  nwtorial,  for  the 
An^oS^xanB  delighted  in  the  oontrast  of  the  hri^teet  hues. 
Fmn  the  tonic  then  worn  the  nnook-frock  of  our  peasantry  is 
anppoaed  to  be  derived.  The 
ladies  wore  long  and  ample  robee, 
with  sleevee  that  often  corered  the 
handfl.  A  lai^  hood  for  the  head 
and  sbonldera  waa  the  only  prote&< 
tioa  Bgftiost  the  weather.  Trinkets 
and  paint  were  in  profusion,  while 
hraoelete  and  furs  were  worn  by 
bothaexea. 

The  mililaTy  dreaa  conaiated  of 

a  linen  tonic,  a  metal  collar  around 

die    neck,    greavee  of    hardened 

leather,  and  a  helmet  bonnd  with 

iron,   and  terminating  in  a  crest 

not  unlike  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

The   helmet  and  even  the  royal 

diadem    were    freqaently   aquare. 

The  shield  was  oval,  and  awelling 

out  towards  tlte  centre.    It  was 

made  of  wood  covered  with  leather, 

uid  etnngtbened  with  a  rim  and  boss  of  iron.     The  metal  wu 

generally  painted  or  gilt,  according  to  the  &nc^  oS  the  owner  or 

his  luder  ;  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  shield  was  usnaUy  white.     Thoogfa 

sometimes  large  enongh  to  cover  the  whole  body,  the  shield  appean 

h>  have  been  always  held  at  aim's  length. 
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3S  CHtTHCR  LANDS. 

VII.  EccLBSiAsncAL  Affairs. — ^In  the  piaeinetsof  eveijcalilie- 
dial  or  minster,  was  an  episoopal  monasteiy,  for  the  use  of  the 
bishop  and  his  olergy.  The  Utter  diyided  their  time  between  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service,  missionary  duties,  and  the  instmction 
of  youth.  That  they  lived  in  celibacy  from  the  earliest  times,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned ;  it  is  stated  by  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Ceolfrid,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  Venerable  Bede,  and  many  others, 
and  is  referred  to  or  pxensupposed  in  numerous  ecclesiaBticdl  regu- 
lations. The  revenues  of  the  church  were  derived,  partly  from  its 
lands,  partly  from  the  contributions  of  the  faithful.  Ethelbert 
bestowed  Canterbury  upon  Saint  Augustine ;  Kinegils  of  Wessex 
gave  Dorchester  to  Saint  Birinus;  his  son  and  successor,  Coinwalch, 
gave  all  the  lands  within  seven  miles  of  Winchester  to  the  church 
of  that  city,  and  other  princes  were  equally  generous. 

While  the  estates  of  lay  pioprietoi*s  were  carelessly  tilled,  and 
thinly  peopled,  those  of  the  church  were  well  cultivated,  and  were 
soon  covered  with  populous  villages,  some  of  which  grew  to  such 
importance  as  to  be  ranked  at  last  among  our  towns  and  cities. 
This  opposite  state  of  things  may  be  easily  accounted  for :  while 
the  great  proprietors  were  engaged  in  hunting  and  war,  abandoning 
their  lands  to  the  ocmpulsoiy  labours  of  the  ceorls,  the  clergy  en- 
couraged and  directed  their  labourers,  and  the  monks  cultivated  the 
soil  with  their  own  hands,  and  improved  their  system  both  by  study 
and  observation.  The  fens,  dtatned  to  a  distance  of  sixty-ei^t 
miles  from  the  borders  of  Suffolk  to  Waynflect,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
converted  into  rich  meadows,  and  the  barren  coasts  and  moorland 
valleys  of  Northumbria,  smiUng  with  fertility  under  their  pati^oit 
labour,  bear  incontrovertible  testimony  both  to  their  skill  and  in<- 
dustry.  Those  men  that  had  the  power  to  choose  their  hlaford, 
generally  preferred  to  settle  on  lands  that  were  not  only  thus  im- 
proved, but  were  exempt  from  many  of  the  secular  burthens.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  inducements ;  the  settlers  on  the  monastic  lands 
were  exempt  from  harassing  impositions,  and  lived  under  a  mild 
and  equable  administration,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  broils 
and  capricious  swav  of  the  nobles. 

These  various  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  patronage  afforded  to 
skilful  artificers,  produced  abundance  and  security  amongst  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  necessarily  repaid  the  clergy  and  monks  with 
a  corresponding  degree  of  wealth.  The  voluntary  oblations  pre- 
sented by  all  persons,  rich  and  poor,  until  the  desolating  invasion 
of  Sweyn  and  Canute,  and  various  other  benefactions,  added  greatly 
to  their  revenues.  The  whole  sum  that  thus  resulted  to  the  cathedral 
monastery,  was  divided  into  four  parts ;  one  for  the  support  of  the 
bishop,  another  for  that  of  the  clergy,  a  third  for  decoration  and 
repair  of  the  cathedral  and  its  accompanying  buildings,  and  the 
fourth  for  the  duties  of  charity  and  hospitality. 

The  sums  collected  for  the  support  of  the  '^  priest's  minster "  or 
parish  church,  were  called  the  patrimony  of  the  minster.  They 
were  composed  of  the  ^\  plough  alms,"  a  penny  for  every  hide  of 
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tnble  land,  wbioh  was  paid  at  Eaater  for  a  blessing  on  the  fntuie 
barrest ;  of  '*  leot-shot "  or  a  penny  per  hide  paid  at  Oaadlemaa,  at 
the  Vigil  of  Eaeter  and  All  Saints,  to  fnmish  the  ahar  with  lights  ; 
of  ^kirk  shot)"  a  snm  for  supplying  bread  and  wine  for  the  masSt 
thoQ^  wheat  itself  was  generall j  offered ;  and  of  ^'  soal-shot,"  a 
gift  at  the  bnriai  of  the  dead* 

Theee  payments  were  devoted  to  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the 
lerenoes  of  the  oatfaedrals;  two-thirds  were  assigned  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  clergy  and  the  expenses  of  the  church,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  deroted  to  strangers  and  the  poor.  For  the  religions 
and  episcopal  monasteries  were  not  the  only  places  where  the  weary 
tmreller  could  obtain  food  and  shelter :  adjoining  the  mansion  of 
the  parish  priest  was  a  house  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  hospitality. 
There  eyeiy  stranger  witiiout  distinction  received  a  welcome,  and 
for  ikaee  days  was  furnished  with  board  and  lodgings  at  the  expense 
ol  the  minister. 

Like  the  other  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  most  of  the 
ehnrohes  were  at  first  constructed  of  wood.  That  one  at  least, 
was  bnilt  of  stone  as  early  as  A.  D.  628,  we  learn  from  St.  Bode  in 
his  aooonnt  of  the  conversion  of  Lincolnshire.  Later  in  the  same 
oentnry,  St.  Wilfrid  and  St«  Bonnet  Biscop  procured  foreign  arti- 
fesrs,  and  erected  large  churches  of  massive  stone,  in  imitation 
probably  of  the  Roman  basilicas  or  halls  of  justice  and  commerce  ; 
with  their  poiches,  side  galleries,  naves,  and  side  aisles.  St.  Bonnet 
intiodiioed  the  use  of  cement,  covered  the  roof  with  lead,  and, 
instead  of  linen,  or  lattioe-work,  filled  up  the  windows  with  glass. 
Of  the  dmrches  that  were  bnilt  in  later  times,  we  have  scarcely 
any  contemporary  descriptions,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  buildings 
themselves,  previous  to  the  eleventh  centuiy,  whether  of  later  or 
earlier  times,  fell  a  prey  to  the  torch  of  the  Dane.  From  the  few 
antheatic  specimens,  however,  that  still  survive,  we  may  learn  to 
dislingu]^  some  of  the  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  from 
those  of  the  Anglos-Normans. 

The  walls  were  generally  of  mbble,  covered  with  a  kind  of  stncoo, 
and  strengthened  at  the  angles  with  ashlar  or  hewn  stones,  alternately 
long  and  i^rt  The  upper  part  of  the  door-way  was  sometimes 
seniiciTcnlar,  and  at  other  times  terminated  in  an  acnte  angle,  and 
was  snf^rted  by  jambs,  or  by  the  plainest  kind  of  imposts.  The 
windows  were  sometimes  composed  of  two  lights,  and  were  then 
divided  by  a  rude  balustre ;  when  containing  only  one  light,  the 
narrowest  part  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls ; 
whereas  the  narrowest  part  of  Norman  windows  is  on  a  level  with 
the  snr&oe  of  the  inner  walls.  Mouldings  were  seldom  used,  and 
were  of  the  mdest  character.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  deco- 
rated with  all  the  magnificence  that  the  age  could  bestow ;  the  piers 
and  walls  were  painted  with  the  images  of  the  saints,  the  last  judg* 
ment,  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  scenes  of  scripture  history ;  ^e 
cartains,  hangings,  and  antependiums,  were  of  the  richest  stnffs ; 
while  the  altais  glittered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  befovs 
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them  were  nupended  buraing  lamps  of  coitly  materials  and  elabonte 

irorkmanahip. 

Every  coasecntod  diorcli  Itad  the  privilege  of  uuictnaiy  or  of 

affording  a  legal  shelter  to  fugitives-  At  a  time  when  the  sentiments 
of  paganism  still  clung  to  the 
souls  of  men,  when  revenge 
was  esteemed  a  sacred  dnty, 
and  every  man  was  armed  and 
ready  for  battle,  this  regula- 
tion was  not  the  leaa  salutary 
from  its  being  sometimes 
abused ;  it  gave  time  for  rea- 
son and  religion  to  exert  their 
inflnenoe,  and  often  prevented 
the  effusion  of  blood.  For  the 
traitor  and  blasphemer  U>ere 
was  no  sanctuary ;  he  might 
at  once  be  snatched  &om  the 
altar.  A  few  ohurchea  poe- 
sessed  an  unusual  extension  of 
thisprivilege:  Croyland  abbey, 
the  lake  around  it,  and  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  to  the 
distance  of  twenty  feet  £rom 
the  water,  was  all  sanctuary. 
Whoever  set  foot  within  tbrae 

Ereoincte  was  safe  as  long  as 
e  choee   to  remain.     When 
the  great  Chancellor  Tnrketul 
An  Ai^bt-Samtm  Tbww.  rebuilt    this    abbey  after   its 

(Tte  t«ltlement  ti  of  nore  modem  d.te).  deHtmction  by  the  Danes,  and 
became  himself  its  abbot,  be 
might  have  recovered  its  privileges,  but  perhaps  be  thongbt  them 
too  extensive  and  too  liable  to  be  abased ;  he  certainly  declined  the 
offer.  Besides  the  right  of  sanctuary,  another  means  of  repressing 
fends,  which  was  common  to  all  Christendom,  was  the  proclamation 
of  the  "  Peace  of  God  :"  from  Saturday  evening  till  the  dawn  of 
Monday,  through  the  whole  of  Advent  and  Lent,  on  all  holidays, 
and  whenever  a  person  was  going  to  assist  at  the  offioes  of  reli^oo, 
the  inflnence  of  the  church,  supported  at  once  by  stringent  laws, 
and  by  the  strong  &ith  for  which  those  ages  were  remaricabla,  sus- 
pended every  quarrel,  and  restrained,  if  it  did  not  wholly  sabduct 
the  madness  of  revenge. 

The  king's  "grith"  or  peace,  like  that  of  the  obnroh,  was  ex- 
tended to  all  employed  in  bis  service,  and  to  all  that  were  on  the 
fonr  great  Roman  roads,  or  the  navigable  rivers,  or  within  a  distance 
extending  to  nearly  four  miles  from  the  king's  person.  At  the 
coronation  and  during  the  ootaves  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas, 
it  was  ezteoded  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MUTUAL   STKUGGLBS    OF    THB    ANOLO-SAXON   KINGDOMS.       BUPKRIORITT  OV 
HOmTBVlfBaXA.  STATI    OF   LiTBBATUftB.         BUPIRIOftlTY    OF    MBRCIA. 

SVFSaJlOBITT  or  "WSSSBX* 

ScARCELT  had  ike  Anglo-SazonB  become  firmly  established  in  their 
new  poeaeesions,  when  they  began  a  long  series  of  mutual  quarrels* 
The  principal  object  of  contention  was  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  a  title 
which  meant  nothing  less  than  Wielder^  or  sovereign  of  Britain. 
Nor  was  it  an  empty  name ;  it  betokened  actual  dominion  over  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  kingdoms.*  Being  always 
a  temptation  to  the  ambitious,  its  retention  demanded  as  much  power 
and  vigilance,  as  its  first  acquisition.  This  coveted  dignity  was  held 
SBOoeasivelj  by  eight  princes.  The  reigns  of  these  princes,  as  might 
be  expected,  include  the  most  important  events  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Mlla  Bretwalda  I. — MUsl  ruled  at  a  time  when  the  Britons 
were  still  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  principality  of  Sussex,  the  smallest  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms.  How  he  acquired  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  is 
BB  little  known  as  are  the  events  of  his  reign. 

CsAWLiN  Bretwalda  II. — Geawlint  wa«  king  of  Wessex. 
He  was  so  fierce  and  successful  a  warrior,  that  neither  Briton  nor 
Saxon  could  long  withstand  his  power.  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  aspiring 
to  the  Bretwaldaship,  marched  to  Wimbledon,  and  dared  to  oppose 
the  White  Horse,  the  standard  of  Kent,  to  the  Golden  Dragon  of 
Wessex.  He  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  ambition ;  he  fled  from  a 
field  on  which  the  bravest  of  his  thanes  had  perished  (A.D.  568)* 
Flashed  with  success,  Ceawlin  rapidly  extended  his  frontiers  at  the 
expense  of  the  Britons.  The  possession  of  Leigbton,  Aylesbury,  and 
other  towns,  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Bedford 
(A.D.  570) ;  the  capture  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  was 
the  resalt  of  the  battle  of  Derham  (A.D.  577).     On  the  death  of 

*  These  kingdoms  are  often  mentioned  nnder  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy. Tbis  term,  howerer,  has  been  objected  to  fbr  its  inaoeuracj,  becanse  at 
fifit  tbere  were  not  stren,  but  eight  kingdoms ;  and  at  a  latar  pericKl  there  were 
nrdj  more  than  three  or  fonr. 

t  Saint  Bede  obserTes,  that  the  Saxons  and  Angles  spoke  a  different  dialect : 
**  Csetin  qui  lingnft  eomm  Ceanlin  Tocabatnr."  (ii.  5.)  Aware  of  this  fact, 
of  the  enitenee  of  a  British  population  of  the  soath-west,  and  of  the  settlement 
of  tbe  Danes  in  the  north  and  east,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  great  Tarietjr 
of  dialeets  ihat  stiU  prerail  in  the  different  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Frankiah  tongne,  in  all  probability,  dosely  resembled  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  and  hence  the  nse  of  Franks  as  interpreters  In  the  mission  of  St 
Aagustiiie. 
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Cissa,  the  son  of  ^lla,  Ceawlin  added  Soasex  to  his  domimons. 
Here  ended  his  career  of  victory :  at  Wodensburgh  in  Wiltshire,  he 
was  overthrown  and  deposed  by  his  own  subjects  (A.D.  591).  He 
survived  his  fiEtll  but  two  years.  Whether  Ethelbert  weus  present  at 
the  battle  of  Wodensburgh,  and  thus  avenged  the  disaster  of  Wim- 
bledon, we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  defeat  of 
Ceawlin  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Bretwaldaship  by  the  ruler  of 
Kent,  were  simultaneous  events. 

Etuelbbrt  Bretwalda  III. — ^The  authority  of  Ethelbert  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  south  of  the  Humber.  His  reign  is  marked 
by  an  event  that  ought  to  make  every  English  heart  thrill  with  grati- 
tude. Intelligence  was  one  day  brought  him,  that  a  little  peaceful 
band  in  foreign  garb  had  landed  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  requested 
an  audience.  They  spoke  none  of  the  German  dialects,  but  they  had 
brought  some  of  the  Frankish  clergy  as  their  interpreters,  and  at 
once  disclosed  their  mission.  They  had  come,  they  said,  from  Rome, 
with  good  tidings  to  those  that  would  obey  them,  nothing  less  than 
joy  and  dominion  that  would  never  pass  away.  Ethelbert  heard 
them  attentively,  ordered  them  to  abide  in  the  adjacent  isle  till  he 
should  decide  what  course  to  adopt,  and  commanded  that  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  support  should  be  abundantly  provided.  After 
a  few  days,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  hear  them,  and  having 
taken  his  seat  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  baffle  the  power  of  magio, 
awaited  their  arrival.  Bearing  a  silver  cross  and  a  painted  repre- 
sentation of  our  Redeemer,  and  chanting  the  litanies  in  slow  procession 
the  holy  band  drew  near,  and  once  more,  but  with  fuller  explanation, 
announced  their  important  mission.  *^  Your  promises,"  replied  the 
king,  ^^  are  great  indeed,  but  they  are  new  and  uncertain;  I  cannot 
then  abandon  for  them  what  I  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Angles 
have  so  long  followed.*  As,  however,  you  have  come  from  so  great 
a  distance  to  make  known  to  us  what  vou  believe  to  be  true  and 
excellent,  we  are  willing  to  treat  yon  with  all  kindness  and  considera- 
tion." He  then  appointed  them  a  residence  in  Canterbury,  the  British 
capital,  and  told  them  that  they  might  preach  to  the  people  without 
molestation.  They  withdrew  in  the  same  order  as  they  came,  singing 
as  they  moved  along,  ^^  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  in  thy  great 
mercy,  remove  thy  indignation  and  wrath  from  this  city,  and  from 
thy  holy  house,  for  we  are  sinners.  Alleluia."  Taking  possession  of 
the  old  British  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  had  been  repaired  for  the 
use  of  Ethelbert's  queen,  they  persevered,  says  Venerable  Bede,  in 
prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  offering  up  mass,  seizing  every  opportunity 
of  preaching,  and  being  ready  to  suffer  and  even  to  die  for  the  faith. 
At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  following  year,  Ethelbert  moved, 

*  Venerablo  Bede  reoeived  this  tocoimt  partlj  from  the  tnditioiis  of  tlie 
Canterbury  clergy,  and  partly  from  letters  and  other  doeaments.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  a  compilation  of  such  a  nature,  inaccuradei  eometimes  occnr. 
The  words  by  which  Ethelbert  seems  to  include  himself  in  the  race  of  the  Angles, 
is  probably  one  of  these.  Such  an  oversight  would  be  the  more  easy,  as  St.  Bede 
was  himself  an  Angle. 
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tejB  the  aune  renerable  aathor,  hy  the  example,  promiaes,  and 
nmneronB  miracles  of  the  airangers,  declared  himself  a  convert 
Thonsands  followed  his  example,  and  as  each  district  became  Gatholici 
its  old  rained  British  churches  where  repaired,  or  were  these  were 
winting,  the  heathen  temples  were  purified  and  consecrated. 

St.  Gregoiy  the  Qreat,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Rome,  watched 
with  joj  the  progress  of  conversion.  He  himself,  before  he  was 
cbosen  pope,  had  set  out  to  preach  to  the  English.  His  attention 
had  been  arrested  hy  the  fair  countenances  of  some  northern  youth 
that  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman  market.  To  the  observation 
of  a  bystander  that  they  were  Angles,  from  the  island  of  Britain, 
he  replied,  ^'  Non  Angli  sed  Angeli,"  not  Angles  but  Angels ;  and 
from  that  moment  a  strong  desire  for  the  conversion  of  England 
seized  upon  his  heart.  Prevented,  in  virtue  of  obedience,  from  going 
in  person,  he  still  thought  of  the  noble  features  and  benighted  souls 
of  the  Angles  in  the  market-place.  His  elevation  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  gave  him  an  unexpected  opportunity  for  attempting  their 
eon  version.  He  despatched  St.  Augustin  and  about  forty  companions 
to  teach  a  people  of  whose  language  and  manners  they  were  totally 
ignorant.  The  result,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  conversion  of  EtheU 
bert,  snd  of  many  of  his  subjects.  Having  received  episcopal  con- 
secration from  the  bishop  of  Aries,  the  papal  legate,  St.  Augustine 
established  his  see  at  Canterbury,  and  consecrated  St.  Justin  as  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  St.  Melitus  as  bishop  of  London.  Amidst  almost 
iooesaant  labour,  he  yet  contrived  to  write  frequently  to  St.  Gregory, 
both  to  give  information  and  to  ask  advice  ;  and  he  received  from 
his  Holiness  not  only  the  pallium,  but  vestments,  books,  and  other 
presents,  besides  numerous  letters,  replete  with  instruction. 

So  great,  meanwhile,  was  the  progress  of  conversion,  that  the 
assistance  from  Italy  and  France  proved  inadequate  to  the  work. 
In  this  emergency,  St.  Augustine  remembered  that  he  had  received 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops  of  the  island,  and  resolved  to  travel 
to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,*  to  implore  the  Britons  to  requite  evil 
with  good,  and  join  in  the  conversion  of  their  Saxon  enemies.  How 
far  they  were  still  inflamed  with  detestation  of  their  conquerors,  we 
can  only  conjecture,  but  certain  it  is  that  St.  Augustine  f&iled,  and 
the  conference  abruptly  terminated.  The  points  of  discipline  that 
were  discnased,  the  hermit's  sage  advice  to  the  British  prelates  not 
to  obey  St.  Augustine  unless  he  chanced  to  rise  at  their  approach ;  in 
short,  the  whole  detail,  is  mentioned  by  St.  Bede  as  nothing  more 
than  a  floating  tradition. 

Redwald  Bretwalba  IY. — On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  after  a 
reign  of  fifty-six  years  (A.D.  616),  the  authority  of  Bretwalda 
pused  to  Redwald,  the  second  Uffinga,  or  lineal  descendant  of  UfBw 
This  reign  is  of  little  importance,  except  for  its  connection  with 
Edwin  and  Edilfrid,  the  two  princes  of  Northumbria.  Edilfrid 
was  grandson  of  Ida,  and  chief  of  Bemicia.     His  valour  and  fero- 

*  P^M>^  ts  4MttUvs,  itt  Oloussatiirshim. 
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city  were  dreaded  by  all  his  neighbouni ;  no  less  by  the  Angles  of 
Deira  on  the  aouth,  than  by  the  BritonB  on  the  west)  and  the  Picts 
on  the  north. 

He  had  for  seveml  years  raraged,  with  fire  and  sw<M*d,  the 
British  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  CaxnbTia^  when  he  was  en- 
eonntered  by  the  Scots  or  Irish,  an  enemy  almost  as  fierce  as  him- 
self. These  people  had  fonned  some  scattered  colonies,  on  the  pro- 
montories of  GktUoway  and  Argyle,  as  early  as  ^e  third  eentniy. 
Many  years  afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  great  nambers  of  their 
countrymen,  they  were  consolidated  into  a  kingdom  under  Fergus, 
and,  vanqaishing  both  the  Picts  and  Britons,  were  soon  complete 
masters  of  all  the  more  monntoinoas  districts.  Whether  they  still 
thirsted  for  conquest,  or  sought  to  befriend  the  Britons,  or  di^aded 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Angles,  certain  it  is,  that  on  the  news 
of  Wilfrid's  desolating  war,  .£dan,  the  king  of  the  Scots,  assembled 
his  warriors,  traversed  the  land  of  the  Picts,  reduced  the  most 
northern  part  of  Bemieia,  and  pushing  his  inroad  to  the  utmost^ 
arrayed  his  forces  against  those  of  Edilfrid,  at  the  stone  of  Degsa*^ 
(A.D.  603).  A  stubborn  and  sanguinary  contest  ensued.  Theobald, 
the  brother  of  Edilfrid,  and  with  him  numbers  of  the  Angles, 
perished ;  but  almost  the  whole  army  of  the  Scots  was  destroyed. 
JEdaxL  and  a  handful  of  his  chiefs  was  the  only  remnant  that  sur- 
vived the  pursuit 

For  more  than  a  hundred  j^ears  after  this  terrible  blow,  no  Scot- 
tish army  dared  to  molest  the  Angles.  Having  thus  secured  his 
northern  frontier,  fkiilfrid  turned  to  the  south,  and,  learning  that 
^lla  was  now  dead,  took  unceremonious  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Deira.  Edwin,  the  in&nt  son  of  the  deceased  prince,  was  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  the  court  of  Cadvan,  king  of  Gw3ncieddh  or  North 
Wales,  but  neither  himself  nor  his  host  was  secure.  After  some 
years,  his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  his  generous  host  attacked, 
W  the  revengeful  Edilfrid.  Chester  was  taken  (A.D.  613),  and 
Beuigor  on  the  Dee,  celebrated  for  its  monastery  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  monks,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

Redwald,  of  East  Anglia^  was  the  next  object  of  the  conqueror's 
wrath :  untaught  by  Cadvan's  punishment,  he  had  given  shelter  to 
the  fugitive  prince  of  Deira.  He  was  speedily  greeted  b^  the 
messengers  of  Edilfrid :  he  must  either  sell  the  life  of  f^win,  or 
prepare  for  war.  Unfortunately,  the  East  Anglian  chief  possessed 
but  little  firmness.  Formerly,  when  on  a  visit  at  the  court  of 
Ethelbert,  he  had  become  a  Christian;  at  his  return  to  East  Anglia, 
terrified  at  the  opposition  of  his  queen  and  nobles,  he  sought  a 
middle  path  between  convenience  and  duty ;  he  consented  to  bend 
his  knee  to  Woden,  and  yet  dared  to  offidr  worship  to  the  true  God. 
With  the  same  moral  cowardice  he  now  forgot  his  promise  of  hos- 
pitality, and  determined  to  sacrifice  the  youthful  fugitive. 

Edwin  received  an  intimation  of  his  duiger,  but  he  made  no  effort 

*  In  the  neighbonriiood,  it  ii  thoughti  cither  a(  Ceriide  or  Jedbvu^h, 
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to  escape  ;  Lie  boyhood  and  joath  liad  paesed  away  in  oavos  and 
woods,  and  in  the  halls  of  chieftains  whose  friendship  had  proved 
an  insufficient  protection,  or  whose  perfidy  had  almost  achieved  his 
min :  he  might  well  be  weary  of  roving  and  entreating.  That 
night,  whilst  he  sat  disconsolate  at  the  entrance  of  the  rude  palace 
of  Redwaid,  a  stranger  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him,  who  pro- 
mised him  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  a  kingdom  more  powerful 
than  had  been  ruled  by  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  who,  when  de- 
parting, placed  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  young  prince,  and 
bade  him  remember  that  sign.  Edwin  was  immediately  after  in- 
formed, that  Bedwald  had  been  dissuaded  by  his  queen  from  his 
cruel  purpose. 

The  Uffinga  was  aware  that  he  would  now  have  to  encounter  all 
the  might  of  the  Northumbrian,  and  he  resolved  to  assail  him  before 
he  could  collect  his  forces.  Edilfrid  himself  was  hastening  with  a 
small  but  select  army  to  surprise  Redwald,  and  was  already  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Retford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  when  the  banners  and 
innumeraUe  spears  that  rose  in  endless  succession  from  the  distant 
horizon,  warned  him  to  prepare  for  a  very  different  combat.  The 
Northumbrian  disdained  to  retreat,  and  rushing  forward  destroyed 
the  first  division  of  the  East  Anglians,  and  eank  at  length  upon  a 
heap  of  slaughtered  enemies.  Edwin  remained  master  of  all  Nor- 
thnmbria  (A.D.  617).  It  was  probably  not  till  after  this  victoiy, 
that  Redwald  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  Bretwalda.  He 
died  in  627. 

JBnwuf  Bretwalda  Y. — ^In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Edwin 
manied  Edelberga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert  Having  been  pro- 
mised the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  having  at  heart  the  con- 
version of  her  husband,  this  princess  brought  with  her  as  her  chap- 
lain St.  Paulinus,  who  had  just  been  consecrated  bishop.  Her  pious 
desires  were  not  yet  to  be  accomplished ;  although  she  exerted  her 
influence,  although  St.  Paulinus  exhorted,  and  Pope  Boni£ace  wrote 
long  and  earnest  epistles,  the  king  seemed  immoveably  attached  to 
paganism. 

Unforseen  occurrences  weakened  that  attachment,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  king's  conversion.  It  happened  that  the  two  kings 
of  Weesex  bore  with  impatience  the  yoke  of  the  Northumbrian ;  and 
that  one  of  them  despatched  to  Edwin  an  assassin,  in  the  character  of 
an  earoy.  Introduced  into  the  royal  presence,  the  messenger  drew  a 
two-edged  poisoned  dagger,  and  rushed  upon  the  king.  Lilla,  one  of 
the  royal  thanes,  threw  himself  between  them,  and  the  weapon  reached 
the  body  of  Edwin,  through  the  heart  of  the  noble  thane.  A  hun- 
dred swords  immediately  flashed  around  the  murderer,  but  he 
made  another  victim  before  he  breathed  his  last.  While  Edwin  lay 
ill  of  his  wound,  the  words  of  St.  Paulinus  began  to  take  effect, 
and  when  he  had  recovered,  and  was  ready  to  march  against  Wessex, 
he  <fedared  that  if  he  were  victorious,  he  would  become  a  Christian* 
He  triumphed,  and  ceased  to  bow  to  his  idols.  Still,  however,  he 
bentated  to  embrace  Christianity;  and  uncertain  what  course  to 
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pursue,  remaiued  for  hours  in  solitary  thought.  In  the  midst  of 
these  reflections,  St.  Paulinns  came  and  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
prince's  head,  and  asked  him  if  he  ranembered  that  sign.  Edwin 
trembled :  the  prediction  had  been  accomplished,  and  his  path 
seemed  clearly  marked  out,  but  he  resolved  in  the  first  place  to  con- 
sult his  witenage-^inote.  A  day  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  the 
scene  of  meeting  was  to  be  the  present  Godmundham,  not  tnanj 
miles  to  the  east  of  York.  A  few  hillocks  are  still  pointed  out 
as  the  actual  scene  of  conference.  The  news  of  the  intended  assem- 
bly rapidly  spread,  and  the  inquisitive  Angles  flocked  from  their 
huts  in  the  adjacent  woods  to  the  huge  log  house  that  seems  to  have 
formed  the  council  chamber.  Their  quick  glances,  their  restless 
pliability  of  limb,  and  their  rough  garments  of  skins  or  half-tanned 
leather,  bespeak  their  savage  state.  They  shew  deference  indeed  to 
their  chiefs,  that  one  by  one  pass  through  them,  but  their  deference 
is  that  of  bold  spirits  spontaneoudy  acknowledging  a  kindred  and 
higher  boldness. 

The  chiefs,  who  have  few  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
crowd,  are  all  at  length  arrived,  and  the  important  object  of  dis- 
cussion is  laid  before  them.  The  question  is,  whether  they,  men 
that  have  grown  old  in  paganism,  are  to  abandon  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  a  long  life,  and  to  embrace  a  belief  which  their  Others 
had  never  heard.  Goiflh,  the  high  priest,  arose  to  make  the  first  reply. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  gods,  whose  worship  was  the 
cause  of  his  own  importance,  but  simply  stated  that  he  hsA  served 
them  £Euthfully,  and  had  expected,  but  never  obtuned  a  return. 
Disappointment,  it  appears,  had  taught  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature, 
and  discover  the  feebleness,  of  his  gods.  When  Coiffii  had  finished, 
another  chieftain  arose,  and  expressed  his  thou^ts  in  striking,  but 
natural  terms.  ^*  Man's  life,  O  King,  appears  to  me  like  the  flight 
of  a  bird ;  such  as  at  your  banquets  with  your  chiefs  and  ministers, 
whilst  the  fire  biases  in  the  centre,  and  the  hall  grows  warm,  and  the 
storms  of  winter  howl  without,  such  as  then  flies  swiftly  through  the 
room,  entering  by  one  door  and  going  out  of  the  other ;  as  long  as  it 
remains  within,  it  is  secure  from  the  tempest,  and  having  flown  along 
its  course  of  a  moment's  calm,  it  at  once  returns  to  the  storm  from 
which  it  came.  So,  for  a  brief  space,  man's  life  is  visible ;  but  of 
what  follows,  or  what  may  go  before,  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If 
this  new  teaching  brings  us  any  thing  more  certain,  it  deserves  in- 
'deed  to  be  followed"     In  this  opinion  all  seemed  to  concur. 

St.  Paulinus  was  now  introduced,  and  explained  the  grounds  and 
nature  of  the  Christian  &ith.  When  he  finished,  Coifla  declared  that 
hitherto  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  truth,  but  that  now  he  was  satis- 
fied. ^^  In  this  doctrine,*'  he  added,  *^  we  clearly  possess  a  truth 
that  will  give  us  salvation  and  eternal  happiness.  My  advice  is 
that  we  bum  the  altars  and  temples  which  we  have  so  long  served 
in  vain."  Thus  speaking,  he  ciUled  for  weapons  and  a  steed ;  for  a 
priest  to  use  either  was  deemed  a  sacrilege  ;  yet  he  arms,  mounts, 
and  rides  through  the  astonished  crowd,  that  was  waiting  the  deoi- 
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HOB  at  the  Witena.  He  veaehee  the  temple^  defies  the  idol^  to 
wiiich  he  hiMi  so  often  sacrifieed,  and  horis  his  si>ear  into  the  edifice, 
where  the  weuposk  stands  quiTering  in  the  opposite  wall.  The  people 
stand  aghast ;  but  Xhor's  draaded  hammecy  the  avenging  thunder* 
bolt  does  not  crush  the  daring  ehaUeager:  doubt  succeeds  to 
smazement,  and  the  brief  woirds  of  Coiffa  are  listened  to  and  obeyed. 
The  temple  and  grove  are  reduced  to  ashes  ( A.D.  627). 

8i  Gregory  had  directed,  that  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
North^n  Angles,  their  nietropoUtan  should  fix  his  see  at  York.  In 
that  city,  aecordin^y,  St.  Paulinos  took  up  his  abode.  Unfortu- 
nately a  series  of  frightful  caiafnities  ensued,  aud  instead  of  oonti- 
naing  the  work  of  conversion,  he  was  obliged  to  return  once  more 
to  Kent  Little  thinking  of  his  impending  disasters^  Edwin  de* 
Toted  the  few  years  that  remained  to  the  aidministration  of  justice^ 
and  the  genend  good  of  his  people.  The  internal  security  of  his 
dominions  was  well  preserved  :  the  petty  British  tribes  that  still 
held  out  in  Yorkshire  were  subdued,  and  open  robbery  was  so  effec- 
tually sappressed,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  of  the  Northum- 
bmos  a  centnry  after,  that  in  the  days  of  Edwin  a  woman,  with  a 
Mm  at  her  breast,  eould  pass  without  harm  from  one  end  of  his  domi* 
nbiu  to  the  other ;  nor  were  the  less  obvious  conveniences  of  his 
people  overlooked,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  stone  fountains,  with 
their  caps  of  brass,,  which,  he  oonstrocted  along  the  public  roads. 
His  dominions  were  not  confined  to  the  two  kingdoms  of  Northum- 
bna ;  all  the  British  princes  are  said,  one  after  another,  to  have 
become  tributary,  and  the  distant  isles  of  Angjesea  and  Man  acknow- 
ledged his  authority.  The  Tufa,  a  military  ensign  of  Roman  origin, 
pninUy  either  a  globe  or  tuft  of  feathers,  was  borne  before  him 
in  poUic  as  a  token  of  his  power. 

That  power,  however,  was  doomed  to  sink  more  rapidly  than  it 
had  arisen.  Mercia  was  at  this  time,  as  it  had  probeJbly  been  from 
its  eommeneement,  the  sabject  of  Northumbria.  Penda,  an  expert 
and  saTage  warrior,  who  now  filled  its  throne,  scorned  to  acknow* 
kdge  %  superior,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  displayed  either 
an  unsatiable  appetite  for  war,  or  a  determination  to  win  by  the 
9irord  the  dignity  of  Bretwaldariiip.  His  first  essay  in  this  mad 
career  was  vnsuocesslnl ;  he  made  an  inroad  upon  Wessex ;  but 
^9B  eo  xeaolately  encountered  beneath  the  walls  of  Cirencester  (A.D. 
62^),  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  listen  to  terms,  and  led  back  the 
'cnmaBt  of  his  forces  to  his  own  dominions.  A  few  years  after,  he 
vnited  his  armv  to  that  of  CeadwaUa,  king  of  North  Wales,  and 
bnist  into  Northumbria ;  and  on  Hatfield  chase,  in  Yorkshire,  en- 
eonnten  the  mighty  Bretwalda.  Edwin,  with  his  eldest  son,  and 
great  part  of  bis  foUowers,  was  shun  (A.D.  633).  Another  of  his 
•MIS,  trusting  to  the  common  feelings  of  kindred,  threw  himself  upon 
the  protection  of  the  invader.  Penda  was  not  the  man  to  regard 
either  his  recent  oath  or  the  ties  of  rdationship :  the  unhappy  sup- 
Pliant  shared  the  £ate  of  his  father,  brother,  and  most  of  his  rela* 
tioQs.    Unsated  with  blood,  the  allies  ravaged  Northumbria  an 
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entire  year,  putting  men,  women,  and  children  to  tbe  sword,  and 
threatening  the  total  extermination  of  the  Northumbrian  Angles. 
They  at  length  separated ;  Oeadwalla  continued  the  work  of  pillage 
in  the  North,  while  Penda  marched  into  East  Anglia. 

In  the  latter  country,  through  the  labours  of  St.  Felix,  a  Bur- 
gundian  by  birth,  who  had  received  his  mission  from  Uonorius  of 
Canterbury,  Christian!^  had  made  rapid  progress.  Amidst  all  the 
Calamities  of  war,  St.  Felix  continued  his  apostolic  labours.  The 
exertions  of  serenteen  years  were  amply  rewarded :  the  wiiole 
nation  of  the  East  Angles  had  embraced  the  £uth.  Long  before 
this  happy  result,  Penda  began  his  inroad  from  Northumbria  with 
fire  and  sword.  Sigeric,  the  East  Anglian  king,  had  just  retired  to 
a  monastery ;  but,  at  the  call  of  his  terrified  subjects,  he  issued,  or 
rather  was  dragged,  from  his  retreat,  marched  against  the  spoiler, 
and  perished  in  battle,  along  with  his  successor,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  (A.D.  635). 

Edwin  had  meantime  been  succeeded  in  Deira  by  Osric,  and  in 
Bemicia  by  Earned.  Eanred  was  the  son  of  Edilfrid,  Edwin's 
persecutor.  When  Edwin  had  triumphed,  Eanred  and  his  brother 
Oswald  fied  to  the  Picts.  The  latter  were  still  a  rugged  and  war- 
like race,  but  were  no  longer  the  ferocious  warriors  that  had  so  often 
desolated  the  south  ;  they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
preceding  century,  by  St.  Columba,  the  abbot.  Through  a  people 
whose  difference  of  belief  must  have  struck  them  forcibly,  the 
young  Angles  journeyed  on  towards  the  coast,  and  embarked  for 
the  little  Isle  of  lona,  or  Icolumbkil,  the  fiarourite  retreat  of  St. 
Columba.  In  the  monastery  which  the  Saint  had  peopled  with  his 
countrymen,  the  Scots  or  Irish,  the  two  princes  spent  much  of  their 
exile  in  imbibing  the  truths  and  practices  of  Christianity.  On  the 
death  of  Edwin  they  returned  to  Bemicia,  where  Earned  assumed 
the  crown.  His  end  was  lamentable :  both  he  and  Osric  of  Deira 
had  been  baptised ;  both  had  relapsed  ;  and  both  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Ceadwalla,  the  former  in  battle,  the  latter  when  a  suppliant  in 
the  tyrant's  camp.  Well  might  the  old  annals  term  this  period  of 
calamity,  "  the  unhappy  year." 

Oswald  Bretwalda  v  I. — Oswald,  the  brother  of  Eanred,  per- 
ceived that  the  spirit  of  the  Northumbrians  was  still  unbroken,  and 
led  them,  once  more  to  the  field.  He  found  the  Britons  near  Hex- 
ham, carelessly  encamped,  as  if  expecting  no  further  opposition. 
His  little  band  at  once  erected  a  cross ;  and,  having  sunk  before  it 
awhile  in  prayer,  arose  and  broke  with  resistless  energy  upon  the 
spoilers  of  their  homes.  Few  of  those  spoilers  escaped  the  sword  ; 
Ceadwalla  himself  was  amongst  the  slain,  and  the  victor  was  hailed 
as  king  by  ^  whole  of  Northumbria  (A.D.  635). 

He  devoted  the  few  years  of  his  reign  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  St.  Paulinns  had  taken  refuge  in  Kent ;  his  converts 
had  been  scattered  or  destroyed ;  and  the  whole  work  of  conversion 
was  to  be  recommenced.  In  this  emergency  Oswald  was  not  for- 
getful of  his  own  instructors :  he  implored  the  monks  of  lona  to 
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aare  liis  benighted  subjects.  The  monks  responded  to  the  call ;  and 
the  king's  desires  were  fully  blest  bj  the  successful  labours  of  St. 
^idan.  The  Scottish  missionaries  penetrated  even  into  Mercia; 
and  Diuma,  one  of  their  number,  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  ex- 
teosiye  diocese. 

While  the  &ith  was  happily  extending,  it  was  destined  to  receive 
a  second  but  not  a  permanent  check.  Oswald's  power  was  acknow- 
ledged bj  almost  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  states,  and  probably  even  by 
Penda  himself.  The  latter,  from  what  cause  we  are  not  informed, 
again  appeared  in  arms.  Oswald  met  him  on  the  field  of  Maser,* 
and  died  as  became  a  king  (August  5th,  A.D.  642).  His  last 
words,  *'*'  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  people,"  were  long  treasured  in 
the  memory  of  his  subjects.  His  head  and  arms  were  hewn  off,  and 
fixed  upon  a  pole,  by  order  of  the  ferocious  victor. 

Oswio  Bbbtwalda  VII. — Oswio  succeeded  his  brother  Oswald 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bemicia ;  Deira  fell  to  Oswin,  a  chief  whose 
high  endowments,  both  of  mind  and  body,  could  not  shield  him 
from  the  murderous  sword  of  Oswio  (A.D.  651).  The  latter 
ooTeted,  and  by  the  death  of  Oswin  procured,  the  whole  of  North- 
ombria.  He  had  little  enjoyment  from  this  iU-gutten  prize :  Penda 
allowed  him  no  repose :  after  the  battle  of  Maserfield,  the  victor  had 
carried  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Bamborough.  Baffled 
in  his  attempt  upon  that  fortress,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions. 
Again  and  again  he  sallied  forth,  and  slew  and  ravaged  without 
mercy.  He  was  not  to  be  mollified  with  presents  and  hostages,  and 
with  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters  with  Oswio's  eldest  son. 
14  for  a  time,  he  sullenly  withdrew,  it  was  only  to  give  his  followers 
a  respite,  or  to  subjugate  Wessex,  or  some  other  neighbouring 
power.  At  length  he  entered  £ast  Anglia  once  more  ;  slew  Anna, 
its  king,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Coinwalch  of  Wessex;  and 
then  returned  to  Northumbria.  He  scorned  the  offers  of  tribute ; 
he  boasted  that  he  would  exterminate  the  whole  nation ;  and  where 
was  the  force  that  could  brave  the  wrath  of  the  destroyer  of  kings  ? 
His  own  resources  were  great;  but  these  were  increased  by  the 
combined  array  of  thirty  vassal  chieftains.  Yet  Oswio's  little  army 
stood  in  his  path,  and  at  nightBedl  two  only  of  the  vassal  chiefs  sur- 
rived,  and  Fenda  himself,  fleeing  from  the  disastrous  field,  was 
overtaken  and  slain  (A.D.  655).  He  was  in  his  eightieth  year : 
for  twenty  years  he  had  continued  the  ravage  of  half  the  island, 
and,  during  the  same  period,  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
three  East  Anglian,  and  two  Northumbrian  kings.  The  battle  that 
closed  his  career  was  fought  at  WinwsBdfield,  near  Leeds ;  and  the 
river  Aire  having  overflowed  its  banks,  few  of  the  Mercians  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  fearful  tidings.  The  first  news  was  brought  by 
the  conquerors,  who  annexed  Mercia  and  £ast  Anglla^to  the  donu- 
nions  of  Northumbria. 

Britons  and  Saxons  alike  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Oswio ; 

*  Winwick,  in  Lancashire ;  or  more  probably,  it  is  thonghti  Oswald's  tree  or 
Otmutxjf  in  Shropshire. 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  paid  him  tribute.  This 
power,  like  that  of  his  predecessor  Edwin,  proved  to  be  less  firm 
than  imposing.  The  Mercians  expelled  his  officers ;  achieved  their 
independence ;  and  proclaimed  as  king,  Wolphere,  the  yonngest  son 
of  Penda.  To  add  to  Oswio's  mortification,  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
Deira,  the  prize  of  mnrder,  to  his  own  son,  Alchfred. 

The  exhausted  north  had  now  at  length  an  interval  of  repose ; 
and  the  stirring  events  that  marked  the  opening  of  Oswio's  reign 
were  succeeded  by  more  peaceful  occupations.  There  was  at  this 
time  much  dispute  in  England  about  the  proper  day  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Easter.  All  agreed  that  the  festival  ought  to  fall  upon 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  equinoctial  moon : 
biit  many  difiered  in  the  results  of  their  astronomical  calculations. 
To  produce  uniformity,  the  first  Council  of  Nice  decreed  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  should  annually  send  to  the  Pope  the 
result  of  the  calculations  of  the  Egyptian  mathematicians.     Not 

Jet,  htDwever,  was  uniformity  produced  ;  for  the  Romans  calculated 
y  cycles  of  eighty-four  years,  while  the  Egyptians  reckoned  by 
cycles  of  nineteen  years;  the  latter  thought,  moreover,  that  the 
equinoctial  new  moon  could  not  occur  earlier  than  March  8th,  while 
the  former  thought  it  might  occur  as  early  fa  the  5th.  In  417, 
Easter  was  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  25th  March,  and  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  22nd  April. 

At  last,  in  the  sixth  century,  Dionysius  Exiguus  increased  the 
ftoman  cycle  to  ninety-five  years,  which  being  an  exact  multiple  of 
nineteen,  the  Roman  and  Egyptian  calculations  henceforth  agreed. 
Owing  probably  to  the  confusion  of  war  and  invasion,  this  change 
did  not,  for  many  years,  become  known  to  the  Irish  and  British, 
who,  therefore,  continued  to  use  the  old  Roman  cycle.  Oswio,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  his  subjects,  followed  the  rule  of  the  Irish, 
by  whom  they  had  been  converted  ;  while  his  queen,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Kent,  and  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
St.  Wilfrid,  followed  that  of  the  Holy  See.  Desirous  of  unifor- 
mity, and  meeting  in  Whitby  monastery  with  several  of  the  chief 
Supporters  of  each  custom,  Oswio  was  careful  not  to  neglect  the 
opportunity  that  was  thus  afibrded ;  he  invited  others  of  both 
parties,  and  on  their  arrival  listened  attentively  to  their  discussion 
of  the  question  (A.D.  664). 

Colman,  the  Scottish  bishop  of  Lindis&me,  quoted  the  example 
of  St.  John.  Wilfrid,  who  was  himself  in  Northumbria,  but  had 
completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  shewed  that  Colman  had  misunder- 
filtood  that  Apostle's  practice.  Colman  then  referred  to  the  prac- 
tice of  St.  Columba,  the  foundi&r  bf  lona,  and  of  the  other  holy 
abbots  of  that  monastery.  St.  Wilflrid  replied  that  they  had  acted 
nnder  ati  erroneous  impression,  and  were  therefore  excusable ;  but 
that,  had  they  been  taught  the  *^  Catholic  computation,"  they  would 
certainly  have  received  it  as  the  command  of  God.  ^'  But,"  he 
continued,  ^'  if  you  and  your  friends  scorn  to  follow  the  known 
decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See,  ay,  of  the  imiversal  Church,  andoon* 
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firmed  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  yon  undoubtedly  sin  :  for,  althougb 
your  fathers  were  saints,  is  their  scanty  i^umber,  shut  up  in  one  oor^ 
ner  of  a  remote  island,  to  be  preferred  to  the  universal  Church  of 
Christ,  extended  over  the  whole  earth  ?  If  your  fiBither,  Columba, 
was  holy  and  mighty  in  wonders  (and  he  was  indeed  our  father  too» 
if  he  were  of  Christ),  could  he  ever  be  preferred  to  the  most 
blessed  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  the  Lord  said, 
*•  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  and  I  will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  ' " 

"  Colman,"  exclaimed  Oswio,  as  St.  Wilfrid  finished,  "  is  it  true 
that  the  Lord  spoke  thus  to  Peter? "  ''  It  is,  O  king!"  was  th^ 
reply.  ^'  Can  you  shew  that  your  Columba  was  gifted  wil^  any 
such  high  power  ?"  "  By  no  means,"  returned  Colman.  "  Do  you 
both  then,"  continued  the  king,  '^  without  any  question,  agree  that 
these  words  were  especially  addressed  to  peter,  and  that  the  Lord 
gave  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?"  ''  Yes,  indeed." 
"•  Well,  then,  I  teU  you  he  is  a  door-keeper  whom  I  should  be  loatlp 
to  displease  ;  but  whose  laws  in  every  tittle  I  wish  to  obey  to  the 
utmost  of  my  knowledge  and  ability :  lest,  when  I  stand  at  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  find  him  refusing  who  is 
proved  to  hold  the  keys,  there  be  none  to  open." 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  not  only  Oswio,  but  St.  Chad  and 
many  others,  resolved  to  embrace  the  custom  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
Scottish  monks  either  conformed,  or  withdrew  to  consult  their  friends 
at  lona.  It  happened  soon  after  that  a  pestilence  of  a  most  destruc- 
tive character  made  its  appearance,  and  for  twenty  years  continued 
its  ravages.  Among  those  whom  it  carried  off  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Oswio  saw  that  the  desired  uniformity  of  the 
Easter  observance  might  now  be  secured  :  he  knew  that  his  efforts 
for  this  purpose,  although  successful,  required  a  higher  sanction. 
He  consulted  the  king  of  Kent,  and  at  the  request  of  the  two  kings, 
Wi|^iart,  the  archbishop  elect,  repaired  to  Rome  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Pope.  Wighart  found  the  plague  raging  in  Italy  no  less 
than  in  England,  and  became  one  of  its  victims.  Yitalian,  who 
then  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  immediately  wrote  to  inform 
Oswio  that  he  would  select  a  person  well  qualified  to  accomplish 
his  desires.  Theodore  of  Tarsus  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
by  his  exertions,  the  proper  observance  of  Easter  was  everywhere 
enforced.  Many  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  Picts,  Scots,  and 
Britons  abandoned  their  erroneous  calculation.  The  Southern  Picts, 
the  men  of  Galloway,  had  been  converted  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
cmtiiry  by  St.  Ninias,  who  had  been  sent  directly  from  Rome.  They 
had  therefore  always  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Roman  method, 
and  eariy  adopted  the  new  calculation.  The  Northern  Picts  con- 
llormed  in  the  year  710 :  the  Southern  Scots  of  Ireland,  at  the 
admanition  of  the  Holy  See,  had  conformed  before  the  council  of 
Whitby :  the  Northern  Scots  were  induced  to  submit  by  Adomnan, 
abbot  of  lona,  in  701.     The  Britons  did  not  conform  tiU  777,  when 
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the  efforts  of  Elbod  of  Banchor,  one  of  their  native  prelates,  proved 
completely  successful  in  every  part  of  Wales.* 

Theodore,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  and  was  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
in  history,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  and  in  all  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  age.  These  stores  of  knowledge  he  endeavoured 
t  c  communicate  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  he  began  with  enlarging  the 
library,  which  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Gregory  had  already  estab- 
lished at  Canterbury  While  thus  engaged,  he  opened  a  school  for 
the  education  of  youth  :  he  himself  was  the  teacher,  but  his  labours 
were  shared  by  St.  Adrian,  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  by  birth  an 
African.  Their  scholars  were  sent  to  the  various  monasteries  that 
were  rising  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  by  this  means  learn- 
ing was  widely  diffused.  The  kind  of  instruction  that  was  thus 
communicated  was  almost  invariably  the  same.  As  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  possessed  no  native  literature,  but  the  rude  verses  of  their 
scops  or  minstrels,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  study  of  a  selection  of  the  classics  was 
therefore  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  extended  course  of  educa- 
tion. Logic,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  varied  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  thus  laid  open  to  the  student's  researches. 

The  efforts  of  Theodore  and  Adrian  were  emulated  in  the  north 
by  St.  Wilfrid  and  St.  Bennet  Biscop.  An  extensive  collection  of 
books,  the  fruit  of  St.  Bennet's  five  journeys  to  Rome,  was  formed 
in  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth ;  while,  by  the  care  of  St.  Wilfrid 
and  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  the  schools  and  library  of  York  soon 
equalled  those  of  Canterbury.     The  works  in  the  former  library 

*  Of  the  degree  of  learning  with  which  this  question  was  investigated,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  from  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Lanigan's  EUxle- 
siastical  History  of  Ireland :  "  One  of  the  principal  abettors  of  the  Roman  com- 
putation and  promoters  of  its  adoption  by  the  Southern  Irish  was  Cammian, 
author  of  the  celebrated  Paschal  epistle  to  Segienus  or  Segenius,  abbot  of  Hy, 

and  others To  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him,  Cummian  wrote  his 

epistle  in  defence  of  himself  and  of  those  who  were  of  his  opinion.  He  says, 
that  prior  to  his  having  consulted  the  successors  of  Ailbe,  &c.,  he  spent  a  whole 
year  in  studying  the  subject  in  dispute  ;  that  he  searched  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
examined  ecclesiastical  history,  inquired  into  the  various  cycles,  and  into  the 
divers  Paschal  systems  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Egyptians.  And  very 
ably  has  he  executed  his  task.  Besides  a  multitude  of  texts  of  Scripture,  he 
quotes  passages  from  Origen,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  He  refers  also  to  oounols,  and  dives  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  Paschal  computations,  resting  his  arguments  partly  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Paschal  solemnity,  and  partly  on  authority,  particularly 
that  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Laying  great  stress  on  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Cyprian  and  other  holy  Fathers,  concerning  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  he  says,  *  Can  any  thing  more  pemidons  be  conceived,  as  to  the  Mother 
Church,  than  to  say,  Rome  errs,  Jerusalem  errs,  Alexandria  errs,  Antaoch 
errs,  the  whole  world  errs ;  the  Scots  and  Britons  alone  are  right.'  Cum- 
mian's  knowledge  of  Greek  is  discoverable,  and  perhaps  too  much  so,  in  this 
tract,  which,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  an  extraordinary  degree  of  learning  of  varioua 
kinds,  and  shews  how  well  stocked  with  books,  considering  the  times,  the  Irish 
libraries  were  at  that  period,  and  with  what  ardour  the  student  made  use  of  them." 
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weie  enumerated  by  Alciiin:  amongst  them  were  nearlj  all  the 
ebaac  authors  of  Bote^  and  many  of  the  Others. 

Englaiid,  like  Ireland,  now  assuned  a  high  position  in  the  liteiarj 
vuid.  Her  noaka  became  as  lunous  for  the  number  of  the  mano* 
soffipto  vhich  they  copied  or  translated,  as  for  the  grace  and  mag" 
nifioenee  of  the  iUominaiions  with  which  the  j  adojned  their  labours. 
In  almost  erery  monastery,  particularly  in  those  that  were  of  royal 
foimdatioo,  one  monk  at  least  was  set  apart  for  recording  the  pass- 
ing eTeats  of  the  day ;  a  foresight  to  which  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  those  remote  agee.  Even  the  nuns  pursued  with 
ardour  the  path  of  learning :  there  are  several  instances  of  their 
acqnaintanoa,  not  only  with  the  Latin  but  with  Greek ;  and  not 
only  with  the  wacka  of  the  Fathers,  but  with  those  of  the  Christian 
historians  and  poets. 

Among  the  most  learned  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  St.  Aldhelm, 
Venerable  Bede^  and  Alcnin.  St.  Aldheka  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
eev^ith  oentury :  he  studied  at  first  at  Malmesbury,  under  an  Irish 
monk;  and  afterwards  at  Canterbury,  under  Adrian,  the  abbot. 
The  school  which  he  founded  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  became 
lor  a  time  the  most  odefarated  in  the  island.  Alfred  the  Great  en- 
titled this  sealous  schoilai  ^^  the  prince  of  English  poets."  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  indeed  among  all  infant  societies,  the  min- 
strel had  always  been  a  fEiTourite.  Whether  he  lived  as  the 
retainer  of  a  prince,  or  wandered  from  house  to  house,  he  was 
always  welcon^e.  The  themes  of  poets  were  no  longer  of  the  savage 
aehievements  of  Odin  and  his  companions ;  nor  were  they  exclu- 
sively, or  even  generally,  of  the  stirring  deeds  of  war ;  but  told  of 
Scripture  heroes;  recited  the  '^harrowing  of  hell,"  or  Christ's 
deeeent  into  Limbo ;  depicted  the  woes  of  Purgatory,  the  horrors  of 
the  damned,  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  the  terrors  of  judgment, 
the  glories  of  Paradise.  Subjects  like  these  did  not  ill  accord  with 
the  character  ol  a  monk :  were  calculated  at  once  to  quell  the  pas- 
rions,  to  soothe,  convert,  and  civilise.  Though  a  monk  and  an 
abbot,  St.  Aldhelm  did  not  disdain  the  minstrel's  character.  Many 
a  time  was  he  seen  upon  some  bridge,  where  several  roads  met, 
bending  over  his  harp,  and  pouring  out  enlivening  strains  to  a 
mcitley  andieace.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  every  peasant 
eoold  both  play  and  siJig^  the  way&rers  must  have  known  well  how 
to  judge  of  his  powers.  His  effusions  were  not  confined  to  the  dead 
languages,  b«t  were  often  breathed  forth  in  his  native  Saxon.  So 
wide  did  has  fame  extend,  not  only  for  poetry  but  for  more  solid 
knoviedgey  that  even  foreigners  were  anxious  to  submit  th^  works 
to  his  superior  judgment.  His  style,  however,  is  not  always  free 
from  the  obsottrity,  inflation,  and  abrupt  transitions  thai  were  almost 
nnivecaidiv  preT&nt  in  the  writings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

YeaeraAte  Bede  was  educated  by  the  monks  of  Weannoitb  and 
J^anow*  His  time  was  divided  between  the  various  duties  of  the 
studeat,  teaGh^r,  and  monk«  His  principal  works  are,  his  Eecleat- 
astical  Hieloigr  of  the  An^^Saxens  ;  isommeniaries  on  the  Seripture 
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and  the  Fathers;  translations  of  some  portions  of  the  former; 
and  treatises  on  Physics,  Geography,  Astronomy,  and  all  the 
sciences  of  the  period.  His  work  ^^  De  Ratione  Temporam  "  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Saxon 
computations  of  time ;  and  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
age,  suggests  no  mean  idea  of  his  deep  and  extensive  knowledge. 
In  natural  philosophy  and  logic,  Pliny  and  Aristotle  were  his  prin- 
cipal guides.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  aware  of  the  globular  shape 
of  thj^  earth,  but  he  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  classics,  by 
supposing  that  it  was  the  fixed  centre  around  which  revolved  the 
sun  and  the  celestial  spheres.  Beyond  the  solid  firmament  of  fixed 
stars  thus  moving  round  the  earth,  he  thought,  with  the  early 
Christians,  that  the  firmament  of  waters  ^'that  are  above  the 
heavens"  reposed;  and  that  beyond  these  waters  was  the  highest 
heaven,  the  region  of  the  blest.  With  the  Ionian  school  he  ad- 
mitted fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  to  be  the  four  elements  of  which 
all  material  things  were  composed.  Occasionally  he  dared  to  reject 
the  guidance  of  the  ancients:  their  strange  doctrine,  that  the 
heavetdy  bodies  were  extinguished  every  morning,  was  proved  to  be 
fjEilse  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  stars  in  a  solar  eclipse. 
St.  Bede's  reasoning  on  the  connection  of  the  moon  and  the  tides 
shews  that  he  had  some  idea  of  that  influence  which  the  genius  of 
Newton  has  clearly  discerned.  As  the  Arabic  figures  were  unknown 
to  the  Christians  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  calculations  were 
made  by  means  of  the  Roman  letters.  Eloquence,  poetry,  history, 
every  branch  of  knowledge  that  survived  the  faJl  of  Rome,  was 
zealously  cultivated  by  St.  Bede  and  his  contemporaries  ;  but  it  was 
ever  borne  in  mind,  that  such  studies  are  otdy  means  and  not  the  end  ; 
that  man  on  earth  is  in  a  state  of  trial  and  preparation.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  were 
the  principal  subjects  that  engrossed  their  thoughts. 

At  the  close  of  his  useful  but  unassuming  career,  the  venerable 
father  of  English  history  was  engaged  in  translating  the  gospel  of 
St.  John.  *'*'  Dear  master,"  said  one  of  his  disciples,  '^  one  sentence 
is  not  yet  written."  "  Then  write  it  quickly,"  said  the  dying  monk. 
After  a  brief  pause,  the  youth  exclaimed,  that  it  was  finished. 
"  Truly,"  replied  the  saint,  alluding  to  his  own  life,  "  it  iis  finished  ;  " 
and  repeating  the  ^'  Gloria  Patri,"  he  calmly  yielded  up  his  soul 
(A.D.  735). 

Alcuin  was  bom  about  the  time  of  St.  Bede's  death.  He  went 
into  France  at  the  invitation  of  Charlemagne,  and  Europe  soon  rang 
with  his  fame.  The  Emperor  of  the  West  himself  did  not  disdain  to 
become  his  pupil. 

Although  literature  had  flourished  despite  the  anarchy  of  the 
heptarchy ;  although  its  libraries  were  so  abundantly  stored,  that 
when  Cluirlemagne  wished  to  regenerate  his  barbarous  subjects  with 
the  learning  of  antiquity,  England  was  the  principal  source  to  which 
he  applied ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  but  too  apparent  to  Alcuin,  that 
En^ish  literature  was  no  longer  progressive.     Whe^  East  Anglia 
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had  become  a  tributary  state ;  and  Kent,  Sassez,  and  Middleeex, 
had  become  proyinoeB  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours ;  whilst 
Mercia,  Weeaex,  and  Northumbria,  were  contending  together  for 
the  Bretwaldaahip ;  the  schools  became  nearly  deserted,  and  literary 
ardour  was  almost  extinguished.  Yet,  amid  all  the  fury  of  war, 
the  monasteries  were  respected,  and  their  inmates  might  have  been 
aroused  to  fresh  exertions  by  the  indignant  voice  of  Alcnin  :  but 
there  was  no  longer  an  opportunity.  The  Danes  had  already  began 
their  raTages,  and  in  litUe  more  than  a  century  after  the  d^th  of 
Venerable  Bede,  scarcely  a  single  monastery  survived  ;  all  was  ruin 
town  and  hamlet,  church  and  palace,  all  shared  one  common  fate. 
No  wonder  that  so  much  obscurity  rests  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
period,  and  that  so  scanty  a  remnant  of  literature  has  survived. 
From  the  time  of  Alcuin  to  that  of  Canute  (1017),  the  struggle  for 
life  and  independence  was  almost  incessant.  Men  had  no  time  to 
think  of  literature,  when  every  exertion  was  necessary  to  check 
or  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  when 
men  sat  down  fisiint  and  exhausted  from  a  contest  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  their  energies  had  scarcely  time  to  raUy  when  the  Norman 
war-cry  summoned  them  forth  to  the  last,  and  most  disastrous  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  conflicts.  These  more  afflicting  scenes,  however, 
were  as  yet  to  come ;  but  there  was  already  enough  to  sadden  the 
thoughtful,  and  disturb  the  studious. 

Mercia.— *Mercia  was  still  maintaining  a  fierce  and  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  with  Northnmbria,  and  found  in  Wessex  likewise  a 
dangerous  competitor.  It  triumphed  at  last  under  Offi^  the  most 
renowned  of  all  its  princes.  This  chieftain  vanquished  his  domestic 
rivals  and  consolidated  his  kingdom,  but  not  till  after  fourteen  years 
of  toil  and  bloodshed.  Trained  thus  by  adversity,  he  became  in- 
vincible in  his  wars  with  his  neighbours.  He  conquered  Sussex  and 
Kent ;  seized  all  the  territory  of  Wessex  that  lay  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames  (A.D.  777) ;  drove  the  British  king  of  Powis,  or 
central  Wales,  from  Shrewsbury  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wye ; 
and  planted  a  colony  of  Saxons  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn. 
To  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh  or  foreigners  (as  the  British 
were  termed  by  the  Saxons),  0&  made  a  trench  and  rampart,  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  to 
that  of  the  Dee,  and  known  to  this  day  as  Ofia's  dyke. 

Among  the  ghastly  attendants  of  war,  relaxation  of  morals  is  by 
no  means  the  least  conspicuous ;  nor  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  escape 
the  contagion.  As  early  as  747,  at  the  urgent  command  of  Pope 
Zadbary,  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  assembled  to  repress  the  evil. 
In  the  year  785,  two  legates  arrived  from  the  Holy  See,  and  held 
ooe  synod  in  Northnmbria,  and  another  in  Mercia.  The  latter  as- 
sembled at  the  court  of  Offii,  probably  at  Taraworth,  the  Mercian 
eapitaL  0&  himself,  Cynewulf  king  of  Wessex,  and  all  the  chiefs 
and  prelates  south  of  the  H  umber,  attended.  A  code  of  ecclesias- 
tical laws  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  was  read  by  the  legates, 
and  subscribed  by  all  present.     Ofi^  on  this  occasion,  complained 


that  his  kingdom  had  no  metropolitan  ;  but  wae  subjeoi  to  the  bishop 
of  the  petty  dependency  of  Kent.  He  proposed,  that  the  jurisdic- 
lion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuxy  should  be  restneted  to  the 
CQuntiy  south  of  the  Thames,  and  that  some  Mercian  bishop  shooid 
hold  archiepisoopaL  jurisdiction  from  the  Thames  to  ^e  Hnmber. 
After  much  debate,  the  council  acquiesced,  and  named  Higebart  of 
liehffeld.  The  final  decision  of  the  case  wns  Defenred,  as  a  matter 
of  oonrse,  to  the  Holy  8ee.  The  envoys  of  Offis  and  these  of  the 
ArchM^op  of  Canterbury,  pleaded  in  turn ;  bat  the  Pope  at  last 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Offii,  and  ratified  the  choice  of  the 
council.  The  change  ixas  found  less  beneficial  than  was  expected  : 
in  a  few  years,  a  succeeding  Pope^  Leo  III.,  restored  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  ail  its  ancient  prerogativeSi. 

Alcuin  was  at  this  time  residing  at  the.  court  of  Charlemagne, 
and  became  the  means  of  a  friendly  communication  between  the 
liord  of  Mercia  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West  From  his  letters 
it  appears,  that  the  English  eyen  then  were  ftunous  for  their  woollen 
goods.  Complaint  was  made,  that  the  Ang^o-Saxon  or  English 
merchants  had  diminished  the  size  of  the  woollen  gowns,  which  they 
exported  to  France,  and  that  some  had  assumed  the  dress  of  pilgtima 
in  order  to  elude  the  Frankish  customs.  The  matter  was  peaoeablj 
adjusted. 

The  murder  of  Ethelbert,  the  accomplished  pnnoe  of  the  East 
Angles  (A.D.  792),  thi'ows  a  gloom  upon  the  close  of  Ofia's  reign. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  think  that  the  crime,  was  committed  by 
the  orders  of  the  Mercian  king.  The  complete  dominion  of  East 
Anglia  was  the  temptation.  If  he  were  guilty,  his  crime  was  of 
little  avail :  in  less  than  two  years  he  fcAowed  his  ricldm  to  the 
grave.  His  son  and  successor  survived  but  a  few  months ;  one  of 
his.  daughters  died  in  exile  and  beggary ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  race  of  Qffa  was  extinct. 

Coenulf,  a  distant  of&hoot  of  the  family  of  Penda,  sucoeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  Alurio,  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Hengist,  opened  the  proiq>ect  of  a  throne 
to  several  competitors.  Eadbert  Pren,  a  clergyman,  was  the  sue* 
cessful  claimant.  As  his  asoession  was  contnjiy  to  the  canons, 
Ethelheard,  the  archbishop,  remonstrated,  and  at  last  appealed  to 
Rome.  The  Pope  saw  no  reason  why  the  children  of  the  church, 
however  endowed  with  eairthLy  powes,  should  be  allowed  to  infringe 
with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  church :  alter  some  deliberationL, 
he  excommunicated  the  new  king,  and  threatened  to  arouse  the 
heptarchy  against  him,  if  he  persisted  in  retaining  his  uncanonical 
authority.  As  noi  submission  followed,  Cconulf  of  Mercia  entered 
Kent,  and  making  a  barbarous  use  of  victory,  destroyed  the  sight 
and  cut  off  the  hands  of  the  miserable  Eadbert,  and  caused  another 
to  be  elected  in  his  plaee.  Crnnulf  was  slain  in  battle  A.D.  SI 8. 
With  him  expired  the  greatness  of  Mercia.  Six  years  after  his  death 
it  submitted  to'Wessex  :  it  never  oecoveoed  its  former  eonseqnenoe. 

WsssBX. — Of  all  the  Angb-.Saxon  kingdoms,  that  of  Wessex 
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presents  the  greatest  variety  in  its  forms  of  government.  At  one 
time  two  brothers  reign  conjointly  (A.D.  611);  at  another,  the 
widow  of  the  preceding  monarch  seizes  the  crown,  defeats  her  oppo- 
nents, overawes  the  enemies  of  Wessex,  and  for  some  months 
compels  her  discontented  nobles  to  snbmit  to  female  sway  ( A.D.  674). 
After  her  death  it  becomes  an  aristocracy.  Under  the  brave 
C«adwalla,  it  again  became  a  monarchy  (A.D.  685),  and  its  terri- 
tory was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  Cseadwalla*  went 
to  Rome,  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter's  basilica  by  Pope  Sergius,  and 
died  before  he  had  laid  aside  the  white  garment  that  was  then  worn 
in  baptism  (A.D.  688). 

The  celebrated  Ina  succeeded.  In  a  witenagemote,  assembled  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  passed  seventy-nine  laws  for  fixing  the 
compensation  for  crimes ;  for  extending  the  protection  of  the  state 
to  the  conquered  Britons ;  for  preventing  feuds ;  and  for  the  general 
administration  of  justice.  After  a  long  and  fierce  contest,  Ina  ex- 
pelled the  British  king  of  Cornwall,  and  completed  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  From  the  Britons  he  had  to  turn  his  arms  against 
his  own  rebellions  thanes.  Fleeing  from  his  victorious  king,  one  of 
the  latter  aroused  Sussex  to  assert  its  independence.  After  a  struggle 
of  more  than  two  years  the  might  of  Wessex  prevailed  (A.D.  725). 
In  728,  Ina  sjssembled  the  witenagemote ;  announced  his  desire 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  youth ;  resigned  the  crown,  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  After  a  brief  delay,  he  and  his 
queen  went  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul;  and  in  volnntiuy  obscurity  lived  among  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  people  as  one  of  themselves,  working  like  them  for  their 
daily  bread.  In  less  than  a  year  the  poor  unknown  pilgrim  was 
no  more,  and  in  a  few  days  the  partner  of  his  penance  was  laid 
beside  him  in  his  lowly  grave. 

^thelheard  and  Oswald,  the  joint  successors  of  Ina,  disagreed. 
Their  quarrel  encouraged  their  enemies,  while  it  exhausted  their  own 
resources.  For  twenty  years  Wessex  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  Mercia.  It  had  scarcely  shaken  off  the  yoke 
when  two  princes,  Sigebyrcht  and  Cynewul^  again  disputed  for  the 
throne  (A.D.  754).  The  former  was  unsuccessful,  and  became  a 
wanderer  in  the  vshst  forest  of  Andredswald.  He  was  there  met  by 
one  whose  hlaford  he  had  murdered,  some  years  before.  Kindling 
at  the  remembrance,  the  vassal  seized  his  spear  and  plunged  it  into 
the  body  of  the  royal  fugitive.  Thirty-one  years  after  this  deed 
of  vengeance,  Sigebyrcht's  brother,  Cyneheard,  secreted  himself 
in  the  same  forest  of  Andredswald.  The  king  soon  after,  with 
eigfaty-fonr  retainers,  passed  by  on  his  way  from  Winchester  to 
Herton.  Cyneheard's  party  cautiously  followed  him,  surrounded 
bis  house  and  slew  him.  The  royal  attendants  had  been  distributed 
unong  the  neighbouring  dwellings :  hearing  the  tumult,  they  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  scorned  the  tempting  offers  of  Cyneheard,  and 
shared  the  fftte  of  their  master.     The  tidings  flew  to  Winchester, 
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and  two  thanes  with  their  retainers  rode  at  once  to  Merton.  Cyne- 
heard  parleyed  with  them  at  the  gate,  spoke  of  the  obligation  of 
revenging  his  brother^  and  of  his  claim  to  the  throne :  and  reminded 
them  that  many  of  his.  friends  were  their  kinsmen.  "  Our  kinsmen 
are  not  dearer  to  us  than  our  Uaford,"  wbjb  their  brief  r^y  as  they 
burst  through  the  gate.  Cyneheard  disdained  to  turn  his  back ; 
while  his  men  struggled  fiercely  around  him,  and  rather  than  flee 
when  he  was  slain,  fell  one  by  one  upon  the  dead  body  of  their  lord. 

Cynewulf  was  succeeded  by  Qrihtric  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
as  amopg  most  of  the  Qermanio  races,  the.  kingdom  was  elective. 
The  limitation  of  the  choice  to  the  royal  family,  or  to  two  or  three 
kindred  families,  diminished,  but  could  not  entirely  remove,  the  evil 
of  an  elective  succession.  A  powerful  rival  would  easily  persuade 
himself  and  others,  that  his  c^im  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  The  law  might  be  quoted ;  but  the  sword  would 
decide  the  question.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
confusion  of  the  heptarchy ;  and  it  was  now  the  reason  that  prompted 
Egbeirt,  a  powerful  thane,  to  coiitend  for  the  throne  of  Weasez. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne. 

Brihtric  owed  his  death  to  the  violent  passions  of  Eadburgai  his 
queen,  one.  of  the  daughters  of  Ofla.  Her  imperious  t^nper  swayed 
^e  king  at  her  will,  and  could  not  brook  a  rival  in  his  counsels  : 
tier  jealous  watchfulness  detected  the  increasing  influence  of  a  young 
ealdorman,  and  at  once  she  prepared  for  him  a  poisoned  draoghL 
The  king,  as  well  as  the  young  thane,  partook  of  it,  and  both  ex- 
pired. The  royal  murderess  was  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  wiyi 
afterwards  seen  begging  her  bread  in  the  streets  of  Pavia.  A  law 
was  made,  and  was  strictly  enforced,  that  no  royal  consort  of  Wesc 
aex  should  have  in  future  either  the  title  or  prerogative  of  queen  : 
she  was  to  be  known  by  the  simple  appellation  of  '^  the  lady." 

Egbert  Bretwalda  VIII. — Egbert  returned  from  exile  on  the 
death  of  Brihtric,  and  being  now  the  only  remaining  descendant  of 
Cerdic,  obtained  the  crown  which  he  had  so  long  coveted  (A.D. 
800).  He  is  termed,  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Monarch  of  Bri- 
tain :  that  he  styled  himself  the  first  king  of  England  is  not  suffi- 
ciently proved ;  and  that  he  ha<d  no  more  right  to  the  title  than 
some  of  the  other  Bretwaldas,  is  incontestable. 

Mindful  of  Ofla's  treachery  towards  Ethelbert,  the  East  Anglians 
invited  Egbert  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  Although  Ofla  was  no 
more^  the  lord  of  the  south  responded  to  the  call,  and  forced  the 
king  of  Mercia  to  become  his  yassel.  Essex  and  Kent  were  soon 
added  to  his  kingdom ;  the  chiefs  of  Northumbria  were  glad  to  pur- 
chase his  favour  by  money  and  hostages ;  and  the  rocky  barriers  of 
the  west  could  not  impede  his  progress,  until  he  had  seised  Chester, 
and  pf^  of  Denbighshire  and  of  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  and  had 
thus  interposed  an  efiectual  barrier  between  the  Britons  of  Cum- 
bria i^d  their  brethren  of  WalQS  (A.D.  828). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ARB.ITAL  or  TBB  DAKB8.  THEIR  MANNERS  AKD  CU8T01I»k  DI8A8TBR8 
▲X]>  TRIUMPHS  Of  WESBBX.  EXPULSION  AND  RESTORATION  OP  THE 
LINE  OP  CSRDIC.  INVASION  AND  SUCCESS  OP  THE  NORMANB|  OR  DANES 
or   PRANCB. 

The  Yictorious  Egbert  had  soon  to  meet  a  fiercer  enemy  than  any 
that  he  has  jet  encountered.  The  Danes,  a  race  of  men  whose 
delight  was  the  storm  and  battle,  who  looked  upon  the  sea  as  their 
home,  upon  the  spoils  of  nations  as  their  right,  were  hoyering  on 
the  coasts  of  England,  and  marking  out  its  loveliest  scenes  for  pillage 
and  desolation. 

Under  the  general  appellation  of  Danes  were  included  the  inha- 
bitants of  Norway,  Jutbmd,  and  most  of  the  countries  around  the 
Baltic.  These  savage  hordes  were  more  correctly  termed  by  the 
Irish,  Ostmen  or  men  of  the  East ;  and  by  the  Franks,  Normans 
or  men  of  the  North.  Their  chiefs  were  known  as  Vikingers,  or 
"  sons  of  the  creeks."  This  name  they  seem  to  have  derived  from 
their  custom  of  lurking  for  prey  among  the  Norwegian  cliffs.  At  first 
they  pillaged  alike  either  the  lonely  trader,  or  their  brother  robbers. 
After  a  time,  they  began  to  issue  forth  upon  distant  excursions ;  and 
robbed  and  murdered  under  the  dignified  name  of  Sea-kings.  When 
Harold  Harfagre,  himself  one  of  their  number,  had,  by  successive 
agressions,  conquered  many  of  these  freebooters,  and  seized  their 
petty  domains,  their  distant  excursions  became  more  frequent :  were 
almost  the  only  resource  of  the  vanquished.  The  spoils  which  they 
thus  acquired  excited  the  cupidity  of  their  countrymen,  who  began 
to  assail  at  once  almost  all  the  north-western  coasts  of  Europe, 
plundering  alike  the  Saxon  and  the  Frank,  the  Celt  and  the  Saracen. 
Hence  arose  the  vast  fleets  that  ceased  not  to  pour  from  the  Baltic, 
until  all  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  districts  had  yielded  to 
the  supremacy  of  a  monarch  ;  and  until  Christianity  had  modified 
the  ideas,  softened  the  ferocity,  and  guided  to  more  legitimate  objects 
the  energies  of  the  wild  sons  of  Scandinavia. 

The  arms  and  language  of  the  Danes  differed  but  little  from  those 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Their  religion  too  was  probably  the  same 
kind  of  idolatry  as  that  of  which  the  latter  had  once  been  the  slaves. 
We  are  informed  of  its  nature  by  its  own  votaries,  the  scalds  or 
hards  that  song  the  feigned  achievements  of  the  gods  whom  they 
worshipped.  Iceland  was  famous  for  its  scalds,  and  for  its  zealous 
care  of  its  poetry  and  history.  A  collection  of  its  poems,  called  the 
""  Elder,  or  Poetical,  Edda,"  was  made  in  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Snmandy  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  a  Catholic  priest.     A  hundred 
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and  twenty  veara  after,  Snorro,  another  native  of  loeland,  compiled 
the  prose  Edda,  a  sjnopsie  of  the  whole  mjtiiohgy. 


From  these  and  other  documenta  of  similar  characl«r,  several 
writers  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  Scaadinarian  idolatry  to  a 
scientific  system  ;  and  to  disengage  in  the  process  its  lost  fia^ments 
of  hietorioU  truth.  They  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  OdJn,  or 
Woden,  was  a  chief  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bkck-sea  ;  that 
he  supported  Mithrida,teB  against  the  Romans,  and  being,  conse- 
quently, obliged  to  leave  his  country,  settled,  after  many  adventures, 
in  Scandinavia,  where  he  was  reverenced  as  a  hero,  and  finally 
worshipped  as  a  god.  Whether  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  or 
■  once  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  Woden  was  the  principal  idol  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes.*  He  was  the  "  father  of  slaughter,"  the 
"  namer  of  those  that  were  to  be  slain."  The  valkyrs,  his  mes- 
sengers, determined  the  success,  and  selected  the  victims  of  battle. 
Thor,  his  son,  was  the  god  of  summer-heat,  of  thuuder,  and  war. 
He  was  always  represented  with  bis  head  encircled  with  stars,  and 
with  the  hammer,  or  mace,  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  used  to  crush 
the  joknns,  or  giants.  These  giante  were  Fire  and  Frost ;  they 
dwelt  in  a  distant  chaotic  land,  and  maintained  perpetu^  war  with 
the  gods.  The  earth  was  a  conquered  giaul ;  and,  in  the  extrava- 
gant fiibles  of  the  north,  the  land  was  his  flesh,  the  sea  his  blood, 
the  firmameot  his  scnll,  and  the  clouds  his  bmins  !  The  whole  crea- 
tion was  represented  by  a  tree ;  at  the  roots  of  which,  deep  eunk 
in  the  kingdom  of  death,  eat  the  three  Fates,  weaving  the  destinies 

*  Amoi^  the  other  idols  known  to  bave  be«n  worshipped  by  the  Suooi,  and 

Erobablf  bjthe  Danci,  wu  the  goddeaa  Eoitre,  from  whom  tbc  puchal  festival 
u  derived  it*  Dime.  Tliii  goddeu  seems  to  hate  been  the  jilaaetVenDi.  Another 
p>dde»,  railed  Man,  was  gnppoaed  to  leiie  men  in  the  night,  and  deprive  them 

of  Bleep  and  motion.     Hence  the  word  night-mare. 
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of  men.  VaJhaUa,  the  palace  of  Woden,  was  said  to  be  destined 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  died  in  fight.  Their  occupation  was 
to  mingle  all  day  in  ceaseless  battle  ;  at  night  their  wonnds  healed, 
and  they  banqueted  on  the  flesh  of  the  boar  Scrimner,  and 
quaffed  mead  from  the  skulls  of  the  vanquished.  Cowards  were 
doomed  to  the  melancholy  dominions  of  Hela,  there  to  dwell  with 
Famine,  in  the  palace  of  Anguish.  No  one  that  died  a  natural 
death  was  to  expect  admittance  to  the  Yalhalla ;  a  substitute,  how- 
ever, would  remove  the  difficulty :  hence  it  was  that  the  slaves  were 
immolated  without  scruple,  while  some,  and  even  princes,  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  own  children.  Incantations  and  witch- 
crafts increased  the  horrid  gloom  of  this  belief.  Nothing  could  be 
done  without  a  spell.  When  the  armourer  was  for^ng  a  coat  of 
mail,  he  chanted  a  song  that  was  to  render  it  impenetrable  ;  a  simi- 
lar charm  over  the  sword  was  to  render  its  edge  resistless.  The 
warrior  rushed  with  a  naked  weapon  into  the  midst  of  the  tempest, 
to  extort  an  oracle  from  the  presiding  spirit.  Even  the  grave  was 
invoked  to  yield  up  its  secrets. 

But  of  all  this,  an  end  was  at  last  to  come :  the  gods  and  giants 
were  to  expire  by  mutual  wounds ;  the  Valhalla  and  the  dominions 
of  Hela  were  to  sink  in  one  vast  conflagration ;  the  earth  was  to  be 
renewed  ;  and  another  paradise,  more  happj,  and  another  hell, 
more  terrible,  than  those  of  Woden,  were  to  be  the  everlasting  places 
of  punishment  or  reward.  A  God,  the  Ancient,  the  Infinite,  the 
Cresktor  of  all,  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  all,  and  justice  was  to 
reign  amongst  men.  Such  was  the  remarkable  creed  of  Scandinavia; 
containing,  but  not  blending  together,  the  principal  traditions  of  the 
first  men,  and  the  more  recent  fabrications  of  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion. Some  traces  of  the  Scandinavian  creed  still  linger  amongst 
us;  charms  and  incantations  are  still  practised  among  our  peasantry, 
and  too  often  find  secret  votaries  in  higher  stations  :  the  very  tales 
of  the  nursery  seem  derived  from  Thor,  the  giant  killer;  while  the 
days  of  the  week  are  directly  named  from  the  gods  of  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  :  Sunday  and  Monday  are  the  days  on  which  the  sun 
and  moon  were  worshipped;  Tuesday  is  Tuesca's  day;  Wednes- 
day, Woden's  day;  Thursday,  Thors  day;  Friday,  the  day  of 
Frigga,  the  wife  of  Thor ;  and  Saturday,  the  day  of  Satur. 

Fierce,  hardy,  and  depending  on  the  sword  for  their  bread,  the 
Scandinavians  had  formed  a  creed  that  seemed  the  natural  growth 
of  their  dispositions.  No  matter  how  violent  their  career,  if  they 
succeeded,  they  won  broad  lands  by  their  daring;  if  they  perished, 
Valhalla  awaited  them.  Few  could  stand  before  such  a  race,  urged 
on  by  such  a  belief.  Strange  it  is  that  these  very  men,  with  their 
valour  purified  by  Christianity,  yet  glowing  in  all  its  ardour,  should 
be  the  warriors  that  were  destined  to  withstand  on  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  Syria,  a  race  the  very  opposite  in  character,  yet  profess- 
ing tlie  same  broad  principles,  the  votaries  of  Mahomet,  that,  like 
themselves,  fought  for  fruitful  lands,  or  a  sensual  paradise. 

Thrice  in  the  eighth  century  had  these  terrible  enemies  appeared 
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in  England.  Towards  the  close  of  Egbert's  reign,  their  visits  be- 
came more  namerons  and  destructive.  In  832  thejr  plundered  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  without  molestation.  In  the  following  year  they 
sailed  up  the  Dart,  with  thirty-five  ships  :  Egbert  led  out  his  forces, 
but  they  fled  before  the  invaders.  In  835  the  Danes  landed  in 
Cornwall,  and  uniting  with  the  Britons,  encountered  the  men  of 
Wessex  at  Hengstonehill.  After  a  sanguinary  struggle,  the  fortune 
of  Egbert  prevailed.  The  victorious  monarch  did  not  long  survive^ 
dying  in  the  year  837. 

Ethelwulf. — His  son,  Ethelwulf,  succeeded  to  his  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  while  Athelstane,  who  was  either  the  new  king's  son,  or  his 
})rother,  was  intrusted  with  a  subordinate  kingdom,  formed  of  the 
united  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  Ethelwulf  appointed  oflicers  in  the  maritime  districts  to 
watch  for  the  Danes,  and  lead  out  the  inhabitants  on  the  first  alarm* 
Nor  were  his  precautions  needless.  In  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign,  three  fleets  appeared  at  once  on  difierent  parts  of  the  coast. 
One  body  of  these  adventurers,  not  content  with  the  plunder  of  the 
sea-port  towns,  burst  through  East  Anglia,  destroyed  an  ealdonnan 
ind  his  army  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  spread  their  devafitar- 
tions  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  In  the  following  year, 
three  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  in  succession  at  Rochester, 
Canterbury,  and  London ;  while  Ethelwulf  in  person  was  defeated 
in  a  naval  battle  at  Charmouth.  For  the  next  ten  years,  the  Danes 
seem  to  have  directed  their  eflbrts  chiefly  against  France.  In  851, 
several  squadrons  returned,  and  one  army  actually  wintered  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  In  the  following  spring,  350  ships  sailed  up  the 
Thames ;  Canterbury  and  London  were  sacked,  and  the  tributary 
king  of  Mercia,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
intrusted,  was  totally  defeated.  Hastening  forward  to  the  scene  of 
ravage,  Ethelwulf  met  the  victors  near  Okeley,  in  Surrey,  and  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  Athelstane  of  Kent,  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  defeated  a  Danish  fleet  oflT  Sandwich,  and  took  nine  of  their 
ships ;  while,  in  the  south-west,  Ceorl,  with  the  men  of  Devon,  was 
equally  successful.  The  Danes  molested  England  no  more  during 
the  remainder  of  Ethelwulf 's  reign.  Exulting  in  their  unusual  suc- 
cess, the  Anglo-Saxons  marked  the  time  of  ite  occurrence  by  the  name 
of  the  "  prosperous  year." 

Finding  his  dominions  at  peace,  Ethelwulf  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  enriched  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  rebuilt  the  school  or 
hospital  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  On  his  return,  he  ceded  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  dominions  to  his  rebellious  son,  Ethelbald.  He  died 
in  858,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  He  divided  his  patrimony 
amongst  his  children,  on  condition  of  their  maintaining  for  ever  out 
of  his  lands  of  inheritance,  one  person  for  every  ten  mansions,  and  of 
furnishing  the  pope  with  the  annual  sum  of  three  hundred  mancuses. 
This  grant  of  money,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
^'  Rome-feoh,"  or  Peter-pence.  The  latter  was  a  contribution  of  one 
penny  every  year  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  See.     It  was  imposed 
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upon  erery  Anglo-Saxon  that  poasessed  lands  or  cattle,  to  the  annual 
amount  of  thirty  pennies.  It  aeems,  that  the  total  sum  thus  annually 
raised  amounted  to.  about  two  hundred  pounds.  It  was  collected 
by  aU  the  varioas  governments  of  the  country,  as  a  national  tax, 
and  was  ^ithfully  transmitted  to  Rome.  Such  a  tax  could  only 
have  been  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  kings  and  witenas 
of  the  respective  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  This  collection  is  iden* 
tified  by  some  modem  writers,  with  the  grants  of  Ina,  Offiek,  and 
Ethdwulf ;  but  as  the  payments  of  these  kings  seem  to  have  been 
no  more  than  personal  gifts,  we  must  leave  the  origin  of  the  Rome- 
feoh  in  the  general  obscurity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  It 
is  mentioned  by  name,  for  the  first  time,  by  Edward  the  Elder. 
Although  it  was  then  referred  to  as  one  of  the  established  dues  of 
the  ehuroh,  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  its  existence  before  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  Any  attempt  to  elude  the  payment  of  the  Peter- 
pence  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  thirty  pence,  to  be  paid  to  the 
bishop,  and  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  to  the 
king. 

Ethelbald. — ^The  reign  of  Ethelbald,  the  rebellious  son  of  Ethel- 
▼ulf^  was  short  and  infamous.  Relapsing  into  the  custom  of  his 
pagan  ancestors,  he  dared  to  marry  Judith,  the  widow  of  his  father; 
bat  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and  the  strong  remonstrance  of 
St  Swithin,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her.  From  her  subsequent  union  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  de- 
scended Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Ethelbald^ 
died  two  years  after  his  fiither.  ^ 

Ethelbert. — In  this  reign  the  sea-kings  again  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, and  soon  became  more  daring  than  ever.  In  860  they  pillaged 
Winchester,  the  populous  capital  of  Wessex ;  but,  on  their  way  to 
tbeir  ships,  encumbered  with  booty,  they  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  ealdonnen  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire.  Harassed 
meantime,  by  another  body  of  freebooters,  the  men  of  Kent  had  the 
folly  to  trust  to  money  instead  of  sword  and  battle-axe.  The  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Jutes,  received  the  money, 
and  continued  their  devastations. 

Of  all  the  sea-kings,  the  fame  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  had  most 
widely  extended.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Orkneys  and 
Hebrides,  rang  with  his  exploits.  Paris  itself  had  fisdlen  into  his 
bands,  and  was  saved  from  the  flames  only  by  the  payment  of  seven 
thonsand  pounds  of  silver.  Having  built  some  ships  of  more  than 
usual  sixe,  he  now  set  sail  for  England,  but  approaching  too  near 
the  shore,  he  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Northumbria  (A.D. 
8(»5).  Heedless  of  consequences,  he  collected  the  survivors,  and 
began  his  usual  work  of  pillage. 

Osbert  and  £lla  had  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Wessex,  and 
▼ere  contending  together  for  the  crown.  The  latter,  on  the  tidings 
of  Lodbrog's  approach,  hurried  to  the  coast,  captured  the  rover,  and 
justly  put  him  to  death.  "  The  cubs  of  the  boar  will  avenge  his  fate," 
groaned  the  dying  pirate :  and  too  cruelly  were  his  words  verified. 
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His  ten  sons  rowed  revenge,  and  two  of  the  brothers,  Ingwar 
and  Ubba,  led  six  of  their  fellow  sea-kings,  twenty  jarls,  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  deal  the  first  blow  of  Scandinavian  fury.* 

Ethelred  I. — Ethelred  had  just  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert, 
when  the  Danes  arrired  on  their  mission  of  blood  (A.  D.  866).  After 
wintering  in  East  Anglia,  they  marched  to  the  north,  captured 
York,  and  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Osbert  and  ^lla ; 
slaying  the  former  in  battle,  and  putting  the  latter  to  a  cruel  and 
lingering  death.  The  whole  tract  of  oountty,  from  the  Humber  to 
the  Tyne,  was  soon  reduced ;  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  of 
the,  latter  river  were  glad  to  mollify  the  rage  of  the  inyaders,  by 
submitting  cheerfully  to  a  king  appointed  by  the  Danish  cfaiefL 

*  The  Qaidm  or  Death-song  of  Lodbrog,  whether  composed  by  himself,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  describes  him  as  making  re- 
peated descents  upon  England ;  and,  when  at  last  made  prisoner,  as  dying  a 
lingering  death  in  the  midst  of  venomous  serpents,  and  consoling  himself  with 
the  thought  of  revenge,  and  of  the  hall  of  Odin.  A  few  esEtracts  will  give  some 
insight  into  the  life  and  sentiments  of  these  men  of  blood* 

"  We  hewed  with  our  swords, 

Hundreds  I  declare  lay 

Round  the  horses  of  the  island  rocks 

At  the  English  promontory. 

We  sailed  to  the  battle. 

We  chanted  the  song  of  the  spears, 

With  the  uprising  sun. 

Destiny  was  with  our  swords ; 

Waltheofr  fell  in  the  tumult, 

Hard  came  the  storm  on  the  shield, 

Till  they  fell  prone  to  the  earth, 

On  Northumbria's  land. 

Where  the  sharp 

Lightings  bit  the  helmed  scuU, 

We  had  the  music  of  swords  in  the  morning 

For  our  sports  at  lindiseyn. 

...With  three  kingly  heroes 

Many  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf. 

The  hawk  plucked  the  flesh  with  the  wild  bessts. 

Never  did  I  believe  that  from  Ella 

The  end  of  my  life  would  come 

When  I  strewed  the  bloody  slaughter, 

And  urged  my  planks  on  the  Ukes. 

We  shall  drink  ale  immediately 

From  the  large  hollow  skulls. 

Youths  grieve  not  at  death, 

I  came  not  with  the  words  of  fear 

Into  the  hall  of  Vithris. 

Vipers  dwell  in  the  palace  of  my  heart ; 

We  hope  that  soon  the  staff 

Of  Vithris  will  stand  in  EUa's  breast. 

...My  sons  must  swell 

That  their  father  has  been  thus  conquered. 

I  will  die  without  a  groan, 

Glad  shall  I  with  the  Osce 

Drink  ale  in  my  lofty  seat. 

The  hours  of  my  life  glide  away, 

But  Unghing  I  wiU  die." 
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Learing  a  small  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  to  cultivate 
and  gnaid  it,  the  sea-kings  burst  with  fire  and  sword  into  Meroia 
and  East  Anglia.  The  peaceful  inmates  of  Croyland  Abbey,  of 
Peterborough,  and  of  a  hundred  other  religions  edifices,  were  mas- 
sacred amidst  the  flames  of  their  monasteries.  Seeing  the  fdly  of 
oppoeing  his  scanty  forces  to  so  desperate  a  host,  Eldmund,  king  of 
the  East  Angles,  disbanded  his  army.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  refusing  to  deny  the  faith,  was  fastened  to  a  tree, 
lacerated  with  whips,  imkde  the  butt  of  their  arrows,  and  at  last 
beheaded.  Gothrun  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  new  Danish  king- 
dom of  East  Anglia. 

The  Danes,  however,  were  not  yet  satisfied.  They  still  moved 
towards  the  south,  and  at  last  intrenched  themselves  in  a  circular 
camp  at  Reading.  Ethelred  led  his  army  against  them  ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  defences  baffled  his  skill,  and  the  bold  marauders 
hnghed  at  his  fruitless  efforts.  Long  did  the  fearful  loss  at  Reading 
live  in  the  traditions  of  Wessex :  the  Danish  intrenchments  were 
henceforth  dreaded  and  avoided. 

On  the  field  of  Eschendune,*  the  invaders  were  less  successful. 
As  Ethelred  refused  to  leave  his  tent  until  he  had  finished  hearing 
mass,  Alfred,  his  brother,  rashly  engaged  at  once.  Ethelred,  at 
last  arrived,  and  found  his  army  in  confusion.  His  presence  and 
exertions  reanimated  his  men,  and  achieved  a  complete  victory 
(A.  D.  871).  The  Danes  left  one  of  their  kings  and  five  jarls 
among  the  slain.  A  fortnight  after,  they  took  ample  vengeance  in 
the  victory  of  Basing.  Ethelred  was  not  disheartened  :  nine  times 
in  this  single  year  did  he  encounter,  in  pitched  battle,  the  savage 
invaders.  At  Morton,  in  Berkshire,  both  armies  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, bat  the  Danes  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  while 
Ethelred  was  borne  away  mortally  wounded.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Alfred. 

Alfred  the  Great. —Alfred  was  the  youngest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Ethelwulf,  and  was  his  father's  favourite.  The  prospect,  it 
is  said,  of  obtaining  from  his  mother  a  richly-illuminated  manu- 
script, or,  what  is  better  authenticated,  the  skilful  guidance  of 
Asaer,  aroused  him  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  learning,  and 
awakened  in  his  mind  that  taste  for  literature  that  added  so  greatly 
to  the  wel£uie  of  his  people.  At  his  accession,  the  Danes  were  in- 
trenched once  more  at  Reading.  Soon  after,  they  penetrated  into 
Wihshire,  burning  and  destroying  in  all  directions.  Alfred  led  an 
inferior  force  against  them,  and  was  defeated.  He  negotiated,  pro- 
bably with  money,  and  Halfdane  withdrew  from  Wessex,  and  esta- 
Uislied  his  winter  quarters  in  London,  then  the  capital,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  chief  cities,  of  Mercia.  The  following  year,  he  began 
an  indiscriminate  ravage  of  that  kingdom.  Burrhed,  the  tributary 
king,  pnndiased  a  treaty  with  a  kirge  sum  of  money,  and  found, 
like  the  men  of  Kent,  that  such  a  treaty,  was  but  a  hsAt  for  cupi- 

*  Probably  Attou,  in  Berkshire. 
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dity.  A  second  treaty,  and  a  second  sum,  produced  as  little  effect : 
the  perfidious  barbarians  continued  their  frightful  excesses.  Goth- 
run  and  other  chiefs  now  united  their  forces  to  those  of  Halfdaae, 
and  Burrhed,  in  despair,  relinquished  his  throne,  and  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles ;  ^'  who,"  remarks  Asser, 
^^  not  living  long  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  died  there,  and  being 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Mary,  in  the  school  of  the  Saxons, 
waits  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  first  resurrection  of  the  just/' 

The  Danes  placed  Ceolwulf,  a  native  thane,  upon  the  vacant 
throne.  When  he  could  no  longer  extort  money  for  his  rapacious 
masters,  he  was  put  to  death.  He  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Mercians. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  district  that  lies  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Thames  was  now  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  invaders  ;  but 
their  task  of  blood  was  not  yet  accomplished.  Halfdane  separates 
from  his  fellow  chiefs  (A.D.  875);  levels  Tynemouth  to  the  ground  ; 
destroys  the  abbey  of  Lindisfame ;  ravages  the  land  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  and  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathdyde,  or  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde ;  and,  returning,  divides  the  lands  of  Bemicia  among  his 
followers,  and  consolidates  under  his  own  sway  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria.  Gothrun,  after  remaining  quiet  at  Cambridge  for  a 
whole  year,  probably  watching  the  progress  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  north,  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  put  to  sea,  and  disappeared. 
The  first  news  of  him  that  reached  Alfred  was,  that  he  was  plun- 
dering Dorsetshire.  On  the  approach  of  the  king,  Gt)thrun  with- 
drew to  his  intrenchments.  Money  was  ofibred  him,  and  the  chief 
promised  to  withdraw.  Aware  of  the  perfidious  character  of  the 
Danes,  Alfred  demanded  hostages.  He  next  required  them  to 
swear  by  their  bracelets,  which  were  sacred  to  Odin.  Then  by  all 
the  relics  of  tlie  saints,  ^'  in  which,  next  to  God,"  observes  Asser, 
"  the  king  most  confided."  All  his  precautions  were  useless.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night  the  Danes  fell  upon  his  cavalry,  slaughtered 
the  men,  mounted  the  horses,  and,  pushing  across  the  country,  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  strong  city  of  Exeter.  Alfred  pursued  and 
besieged  them  ;  but  he  perceived,  upon  reflection,  that  as  long  as  the 
Danes  were  masters  of  the  sea,  all  his  efforts  by  land  would  be 
unavailing.  He  therefore  built  a  fleet,  and  manned  it  with  Frisians 
and  other  adventurers.  The  sound  policy  of  such  a  measure  was 
immediately  proved.  A  large  body  of  Danes  had  embarked  at 
Wareham,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  to  join  their  friends  at 
Exeter.  A  storm  arose  and  drove  one-half  of  their  fleet  on  shore  ; 
the  remainder  was  met  and  destroyed  by  the  ships  of  Alfred. 
Gothrun  was  now  gb^l  to  listen  to  terms,  and  withdrew  to  Mercia. 
Dividing  the  lands  around  Gloucester  among  his  followers,  he 
seemed  to  limit  his  views  to  a  peaceable  settlement.  Winter  too  had 
set  in,  a  time  devoted  by  the  barbarians  to  festivity  and  the  en- 
joyment of  their  booty.  The  usual  quiet  of  that  season  was  there- 
fore expected  by  the  Saxons,  when,  without  a  moment's  warning,  the 
Danish  cavalry  assaulted  Chippenham,  a  royal  villa,  situated  on  the 
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Aron  (A.  D.  877).  Alfred  escaped  with  difficulty  into  the  woods 
of  Somexsetshire,  whilst  his  kingdom  lay  helpless  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Danes.  Some  of  his  people  embarked  in  haste  for  the  opposite 
shores  of  Cianl ;  some  fled,  like  their  king,  to  the  woods ;  some 
clung  to  their  homes,  and,  humbling  their  souls  to  the  insulting 
pagans,  purchased  forbearance  by  submitting  to  their  heavy  ex- 
actions. The  vow  of  Ragnar's  sons  was  at  length  accomplished. 
They  had  trampled  down  every  Anglo-Saxon  government;  they 
had  reduced  the  country  almost  to  a  desert.  Its  noblest  cities  were 
now  but  smoking  ruins ;  its  bravest  thanes  were  stretched  upon  the 
innumerable  fields  of  battle,  the  food  of  the  crow  and  the  wolf. 

Hitherto,  whatever  the  virtues  of  Alfred's  earliest  youth,  whatever 
his  valour  against  the  Danes,  he  had  done  but  little  to  acquire  the 
eumame  of  the  ^  Great."  His  kinsman,  St.  Neot,  reproved  him  for 
his  immorality  and  despotism  ;  and  Asser,  his  friend  and  panegyrist, 
acknowledges  his  neglect  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  his 
indifference  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor.  Alfred  himself  regarded 
his  misfortunes,  not  as  the  mere  result  of  political  causes,  but  as  the 
just  pimishment  of  God.  In  his  retirement,  when  he  had  ample 
time  for  thought,  and  was  no  longer  beset  by  flatterers,  he  learned 
to  regret  the  past  and  to  resolve  to  practise,  as  well  as  to  know,  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  king.  While  his  thoughts  were  thus 
occupied  with  the  past  and  future,  he  did  not  forget  the  present,  but 
sought  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  though  in  the  very  face  of  despair. 

Collecting  a  few  followers,  he  attacked  small  parties  of  the  Danes, 
and  withdrew  with  the  plunder  to  an  island  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Thome  and  Parret,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  Etheliflgey,  or 
the  Etheling's  isle.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  used  afterwards  to  tell 
his  friends,  he  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  woodcutter.  The  wife 
of  his  host,  when  going  out,  bade  him  take  care  of  the  cakes  that 
were  baking  on  the  hearth.  On  her  return,  she  found  the  cakes 
Kumt,  and  the  stranger  preparing  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  wrapped 
in  Uionght.  Her  voice  soon  roused  him  from  his  reverie ;  and  he 
was  rated  in  no  gentle  terms,  for  being  too  lazy  to  turn  what  he  was 
too  ready  to  eat. 

Towards  Easter  many  of  his  subjects  discovered  the  place  of  his 
retreat,  and  flocked  to  his  standard.  Thus  strengthened,  he  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  surrounding  morass,  built  a  fort  to  defend  it,  and 
began  a  bolder  system  of  attack. 

Meanwhile,  another  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar,  probably  Ubbo,  having 
rsTaged  Demetia,  or  South  Wales,  entered  Devonshire.  Odun,  the 
ealdomiaii,  and  several  thanes,  took  refuge  in  the  old  castle  of  Kyn- 
wiek,  and  were  closely  besieged.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  garrison  stole  down  from  their  retreat ;  and, 
nuhing  upon  the  Danes,  slew  their  chief  and  twelve  hundred  of  his 
warriors,  and  drove  the  rest  to  their  ships.  The  plunder  of  South 
Wales  and  the  magic  standard  of  the  reafi&n,  or  raven,  woven  in  one 
noon-tide  by  the  daughters  of  Ragnar,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
ooaqoeror.     The  rea^  had  been  to  the  Danes  the  omen  of  defeat 
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or  yictory.  They  ased  to  watch  it  anxiously  whenever  they  ad- 
yanoed  to  .battle ;  if  it  seemed  to  raise  its  wings,  they  predicted 
yictory,  if  it  drooped,  they  expected  nothing  but  defeat  Enconraged 
by  the  success  of  Odun,  the  Saxons  flocked  to  Alfred  in  crowds, 
and  the  camp  of  Wessex  was  removed  from  the  brake  and  fen  to 
the  open  plain  of  Teglea,  by  Selwood  forest.  Suiprised  at  the 
tidings,  Gothrun  advanced  to  chastise  the  presumption  of  the 
Saxons.  His  surprise  must  have  increased  when  he  learnt  their 
numbers,  and  saw  their  strong  post  at  £thandune.*  He  imme- 
diately recalled  his  detachments,  and  arrayed  his  men  for  a  decisiye 
engagement. 

Fearful  was  the  onset,  and  long  and  doubtful  the  struggle.  The 
Saxons  fought,  not  merely  for  success,  but  for  national  existenoe. 
Their  despair  achieved  a  bloody  victory,  and  their  vengeance  strewed 
the  line  of  pursuit  with  heaps  of  the  dead.  Their  fury,  however, 
subsided  when  they  arrived  at  the  Danish  intrenchments.  They 
closed  around  the  devoted  camp,  but  they  were  too  prudent  to  risk 
an  assault.  A  fortnight's  famine  subdued  the  fierceness  of  the 
Danes ;  and  Gothrun  at  length  capitulated.  The  conditions  prove 
that,  although  defeated,  the  Danes  were  still  formidable.  Gotfantn 
was  to  embrace  Christianity  and  evacuate  Wessex.  The  boundaries 
between  the  latter  kingdom  and  that  of  East  Anglia  were  to  be  the 
Thames,  from  its  mouth  to  the  river  Lea  ;  this  river  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  a  line  thence  to  Bedford,  and  along  the  Ouse  to  WatUng- 
street :  the  whole  of  England,  from  Watling-street  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  was  the  territory  of  the  Danes.  By  another  treaty  between 
Alfred  and  Gothrun,  the  lives  of  Englishmen  and  Danes  were  to  be 
considered  of  equal  value ;  all  intercourse  between  the  two  nations 
was  forbidden ;  the  laws  of  the  Danes  were  assimilated  to  those  of 
the  Saxons;  and  the  two  princes  pledged  themselves  to  support 
Christianity  and  to  punish  apostasy.  After  a  few  weeks,  Gothmn 
and  thirty  of  his  chiefs  were  baptized.  Alfred  himself  stood  sponsor 
to  the  Danish  king ;  the  latter,  full  of  admiration  at  the  generosity 
and  valour  of  his  conqueror,  departed  to  Cirencester,  in  Mercia,  and 
ordered  his  followers  to  win  their  bread,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
his  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  He  was  faithful  to  his  engagements  : 
the  offers  of  his  countrymen  could  never  induce  him  to  forsake  his 
religion,  or  make  war  upon  his  former  enemies. 

Having  thus  freed  the  south  from  the  vengeance  of  Ragnar's  sons, 
Alfred  began  to  provide  for  its  future  safety.  For  this  purpose,  he 
reorganized  the  militia,  constructed  fortresses,  and  formed  a  powerfiod 
navy.  The  defence  of  the  towns  was  intrusted  to  the  inhabitaata, 
under  the  command  of  the  king's  gerefa  or  reeve ;  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  divided  into  classes,  which  were  to  serve 
in  rotation  under  the  king,  or  the  ealdorman.  Although  the  Saxons 
owed  their  conquest  of  the  Britons  to  their  acquaintance  with  man- 

*  Probably  BnUoa  HiU,  near  Bddington. 
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time  affairs,  thej  allowed  their  mutual  conflicts  to  engross  their 
whole  attention,  and  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  seas.  When, 
therefore,  the  Danish  invader  appeared,  he  landed  without  opposition ; 
ind,  finding  no  fortresses  in  his  path,  overran  and  laid  waste  a  wide 
district  before  an  army  oould  be  brought  against  him.  Yet,  on  some 
rare  occasions,  the  enemy  was  completely  checked  by  the  use  of  forts 
and  diips.  Exeter  was  reeovered  through  the  exertions  of  a  fleet ; 
the  castle  of  Kynwick,  though  only  a  rude  defence  of  uncemented 
stones  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  was  the  means  of  delaying  the  enemy, 
and  of  exposing  him  to  sudden  and  total  overthrow.  The  obvious 
advantage  of  securing  both  the  coast  and  the  sea,  could  not  escape 
the  obeervation  of  Alfred.  He  erected  many  castles,  not  of  loose 
stones,  but  of  solid  masonry.  The  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  or 
perhaps  a  jealousy  of  their  freedom,  hindered  for  a  time  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  Their  subsequent  losses  taught  them  reflection  : 
they  hastened  the  works  which  they  had  retarded.  No  less  than 
fifty  substantial  fortresses  were  erected  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  The  navy,  meantime,  was  not  forgotten ;  a  fleet  of  more 
than  one  hundred  ships  was  built,  according  to  Alfred's  directions ; 
they  were  twice  the  ordinary  length  of  the  Danish  vessels,  and  far 
exceeded  them  in  height.  Each  was  impelled  by  the  force  of  at 
least  sixty  oars ;  they  were  manned  in  great  measure  by  Friealanders 
sad  other  foreigners. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  Alfred 
inmed  his  attention  to  the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  promotion  of 
learning.  Amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  burning  of  monasteries,  and 
the  sacking  of  towns,  religious  instruction  had  ceased,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  were  broken  up.  It  required  all  the  king's  reso* 
lotion  and  perseverance  to  restore  society  to  some  degree  of  order.* 
He  collected  into  one  code  the  principal  laws  of  Ethdbert,  Ina,  and 
Offa.  Bat  unless  properly  enforced,  laws  are  rather  mischievous 
than  useful ;  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  judges  met,  there- 
fore, with  a  terrible  retribution :  within  one  year  no  less  than  forty- 
ibur  soffered  the  punishment  of  death. 

To  revive  a  taste  for  literature,  Alfred  invited  the  most  learned 
men  from  aU  parts  of  Europe.  Amongst  those  that  listened  to  his 
oflers  were,  Asser,  a  canon  of  St.  David's,  in  Wales,  John,  a  monk 
of  Corbie,  in  Old  Saxony,  and  Grimbald,  the  celebrated  provost  of 
St.  Omer  s.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  that  there  were  still  some  learned 
men  among  the  Anglo-Saxons :  he  invited  to  his  court  Plegmund 
of  Mercia,  Bishop  Werfrith,  and  the  two  priests,  Ethelstan  and 
Werewolf  all  remarkable  for  their  erudition. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  distinguished  men,  schools  were 

•  HaDam  justly  remarks  that  the  aenrioes  of  Alfred  **  led  posterity  to  ascribe 
evcty  inititation  of  which  the  beginning  was  obscore  to  his  contrivance,  till 
his  iuoe  has  become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legislation  as  that  of  Arthur  in  arms." 
Henee  it  is  that  the  trial  by  jury,  the  dirision  of  England  into  counties  and  bun- 
dieds,  and  the  foundation  of  our  universities,  hare  dl  been  ascribed  to  the  sans 
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opened  in  all  directions,  and  the  king  himself  afforded  an  exam{4e 
of  zealous  devotedness  to  the  stndy  of  liteiatore.  Amongst  the 
works  which  he  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  were  ^'Boethius's 
Oonsolations  of  Philosophy,"  ^^  Orosias's  Ancient  History,"  '^  St. 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,"  '^The  Pastoral  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,"  and  some  portions  of  the  Psahns,  and  of  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine.  Most  of  Alfred's  translations  contain  observations  and 
insertions  of  his  own.  In  that  of  Boethius  occur  some  amplifi- 
cations and  some  remarkable  additions ;  in  that  of  Orosius,  among 
other  things,  he  has  inserted  both  a  geographical  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  Germany,  and  the  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  Baltic, 
which  were  made  in  conformity  with  his  own  orders  by  Ohther  and 
Wul£stan.  His  writings  are  esteemed  the  purest  specimen  of  AnglcK 
Saxon  prose. 

In  the  disposal  of  his  time,  his  revenues,  and  his  domestic  i^airs, 
Alh«d  was  exact  and  methodical.  He  was  extremely  desirous  to 
divide  both  the  day  and  night  into  equal  periods.  To  do  this,  how- 
erer,  was  then  no  easy  task :  even  water-clocks  were  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  West :  the  present  of  one  to  Chariemagne 
was  received  as  a  gift  worthy  of  the  munificegce  of  Haroun- 
al-Raschid.  Alfred,  howeyer,  was  not  easily  discouraged ;  he  tried 
his  inventive  powers,  and  obtained  his  wish.  He  caused  wax 
candles  to  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bum  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  in  twenty  minutes.  To  shelter  them  from  currents  of  air,  he 
is  said  to  have  invented,  at  all  eyents  he  made  use  of^  lanterns  of 
horn.  He  diyided  the  twenty-four  hours  into  three  parts ;  one  de- 
yoted  to  rest  and  refreshment ;  a  second  to  the  cares  of  state  ;  and  the 
remainder  to  hearing  mass  and  performing  various  other  dovotioDS  ; 
as  well  to  the  dischiuge  of  works  of  charity.  Of  his  revenue,  one 
half  was  devoted  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  the  other  half  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  government,  rewarded  the  strangers  that 
thronged  to  his  court,  and  paid  the  workmen  whom,  he  employed  in 
building  or  repairing  his  palaces,  and  in  raising  London  and  other 
towns  from  their  ruins.  The  bishop  of  Sherboume  carried  tokens 
of  his  munificence  eyen  to  the  Christians  of  India,  and  brought 
back  in  return  spices,  jewels,  and  other  productions  of  that  country. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  this  great  ruler,  when  Hastings 
( A.D.  893),  a  sea-king,  grown  old  in  carnage  and  rapine,  collected  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ships  for  a  descent  on  the 
shores  of  southern  Engbuid.  Alfred  was  on  the  alert,  and  twice 
compelled  the  invaders  to  submit  to  terms.  The  first  time  Hastings 
broke  his  promise.  Whether  he  observed  his  second  pledge  we  are 
not  told,  but  as  the  Danes  continued  their  ravages,  he  was  probably 
still  at  their  head,  as  faithless  as  before.  Gothrun  was  now  dead, 
and  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  hostile  gathering  at  Shobury.  As  this  place  is  situated  upon 
the  coast  of  Essex,  it  was  in  every  way  fJEbvourable  to  their  opera- 
tions whether  of  attack  or  retreat,  as  well  as  to  the  reception  of 
fresh  adventurers  from  the  shores  of  Gaul,  England,  or  Denmark, 
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The  mighty  force  tlms  collected,  suddenly  swept  along  the  Thames 
and  Faraged  both  sides  of  the  Severn. 

Alfred  had  already  summoned  three  armies  from  TTessez,  Mercia, 

and  Wales,  and  now  surrounded  the  camp  of  the  pirates.     For  some 

weeks  they  remained  safe  within  the  lines.     Having  deyoured  even 

tbeir  horses,  they  broke  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  traversed 

the  island,  and  once  more  took  up  their  quarters  at   Shobury. 

Strengthened  by  large  reinforoements,  they  a  second  time  burst 

tfaroQgh  Mercia,  and  when  overtaken,  after  a  hot  pursuit,  were 

already  in  possession  of  Chester.     Despite  of  the  royal  army,  they 

forced  their  way  into  North  Wales,  and  being  intercepted,*  retraced 

their  steps,  entered  Northumbria,  and  quietly  marched  back,  amidst 

their  Northumbrian  and  East- Anglican  friends  to  their  old  qoarters 

in  Essex.  As  if  despairing  of  success,  they  now  embarked  with  their 

wires  and  families,  but  to  the  dismay  of  the  Saxons,  their  fleet  was 

MOD  descried  in  the  Thames.     It  entered  the  Lea,  and  occupied  a 

position  about  twenty  miles  from  London.     The  citisens  of  that 

town  dared  to  a;s8ault  their  intrenchments.   They  met  the  same  recep^ 

tioD  as  their  fathers  at  Reading  :  they  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 

Alfred  was  not  disheartened ;  he  dug  several  channels  to  let  off  the 

waters  of  the  Lea,  and  erected  forts  on  each  side.     The  Danes  saw 

their  ships  aground  with  no  hope  of  their  ever  floating  again.  They 

abandoned  them,  left  their  families  among  their  friends  of  East 

Anglia,  and  once  more  desolated  the  country  as  far  as  the  Severn. 

Bat  dissensions  arose  among  their  leaders,  and  the  whole  army 

npidly  melted  away.     Some  went  to  France,  where  Hastings  won 

for  himself  the  city  and  ^territory  of  Ghartres ;  and  others  took  up 

their  abode  among  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  (A.D.  897).     SmaJl 

parties  of  tbeir  countrymen  still,  however,  continued  to  infest  the 

coast  until  Alfred's  death  (A.D.  899  or  901).     Alfred  left  noble 

charities  and  legacies  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  for  that  of  his 

fioher,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  will:  ''  For  the  health  of  the 

liring  and  the  dead,  and  for  the  remission  of  all  my  sins ;  and  so 

desiring,  I  humbly  implore  the  Most  High,  that  he  would  remit  my 

sins  and  their  punishments.     Amen." 

For  a  geoeral  idea  of  Alfred's  character,  the  facts  of  his  reign  will  suftoe  :  for 
i  a»re  complete  insight  into  his  mind,  a  few  extracts  from  the  insertions  and 
amplifications,  which  he  has  made  in  his  translation  of  Boethius,  may  prove 
wither  unimportant  nor  uninteresting. 

Alfred's  notions  of  government — **  O  Reason !  thou  knowestthat  covetousness 
*ttl  the  possession  of  this  earthly  power,  I  did  not  well  like,  nor  strongly  desired 
It  all  this  worldly  kingdom  :  except,  oh  1  I  desired  materials  for  the  work  that  1 
wai  commanded  to  do.  This  was,  that  I  might  unfractionsly,  and  becomingly, 
iteer  sad  rule  the  power  that  was  committed  to  me.  What  1  thou  knowest  that 
BO  miu  may  know  any  craft,  nor  rule,  nor  steer  any  power,  without  tools  and 
BMterials.  There  are  materials  for  every  craft,  without  which  a  man  may  not  rule 
in  that  craft 

'*  These  are  the  materials  of  a  king's  work,  and  his  tools  to  govern  with,  that 
be  ihoold  have  his  landa  fully  peopled,  that  he  should  have  prayer-men,  and 
arnj-oien,  and  work- men.  What !  thou  knowest,  that  without  these  tools  no 
^  may  shew  his  skilL 
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"  These  are  also  his  materials,  that  with  these  tools  he  should  have  proriaion 
for  these  three  classes ;  and  their  provision  then  is,  land  to  inhabiti  and  gifts,  and 
weapons,  and  meat,  and  ale,  and  clothes,  and  what  else  that  these  classes  need  ; 
nor  can  he  without  these,  keep  his  tools ;  nor  without  his  tools,  can  he  work  any 
of  those  things  that  it  is  commanded  him  to  do. 

"  For  this  purpose,  I  desired  materials  to  govern  that  power  with. . . .  Tliis  I 
can  now  most  truly  say,  that  I  have  desired  to  live  worthily  while  I  lived,  and 
after  my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  that  should  be  after  me,  a  remembrance  in  good 
works. 

TVue  Nobility, — '*  What !  all  men  had  a  like  beginning,  because  they  came 
from  one  &ther  and  one  mother.  They  all  are  yet  bom  alike.  This  is  no  wonder, 
because  God  alone  is  the  father  of  all  creatures.  He  made  them  all  and  governs 
all !  He  gave  us  the  sun's  light  and  the  moon,  and  placed  all  the  stars.  He 
created  men  on  the  earth.  He  has  connected  together  the  soul  and  the  body  by 
his  power,  and  made  all  men  equally  noble  in  their  first  nature. 

**  Why  then,  do  ye  arrogate  over  other  men  for  your  birth,  without  works  .' 
Now,  you  can  find  none  unnoble.  But  all  are  equally  noble,  if  you  will  think  of 
your  first  creation  and  the  Creator,  and  afterwards  of  your  own  nativity.  Ifet 
the  right  nobility  is  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  in  the  flesh,  as  we  said  before ;  but 
every  man  that  is  at  all  subjected  to  his  vices,  forsakes  his  Creator,  and  his  first 
creation  and  his  nobility  ;  and  thence  becomes  more  ignoble  than  if  he  were  not 
nobly  bom.'* 

What  ii  worthy  qf  Honour  f — Boethius  exclaims — *'  Survey  the  space,  firm- 
ness, and  rapidity  of  the  heavens,  and  cease  sometimes  to  admire  vile  things." 
Alfred  thus  enlarges — '*  Behold  now  the  spaciousness,  and  the  constancy,  and 
the  swiftness  of  the  heavens.  Yet  we  may  understand,  that  all  this  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  its  Creator  and  its  Governor.  But  why  do  ye  not  let  yourselves 
be  weary  of  admiring  and  praising  that  which  is  unprofitable — that  is  worldly 
riches.  For  as  heaven  is  better,  and  loftier,  and  fairer,  than  all  within  it,  except 
man  alone  ;  so  is  man's  body  better  and  more  precious  than  all  his  possessions. 
But  how  much  more  bethink  thee,  is  the  soul  better  and  more  valuable  than 
the  body.  Every  existence  is  to  be  honoured  according  to  its  proportion,  and 
always  the  highest  most.  Therefore  the  divine  power  is  to  be  honoured,  ad- 
mired, and  worshipped,  above  all  other  existences.  ' 

Why  man  has  /ree-will. — I  said,  '*  I  am  sometimes  very  much  disturbed." 
Quoth  he,  **  At  what  ?"  I  answered:  '*  It  is  at  this  which  thou  sayest,  that  God 
gives  to  every  one  freedom  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good,  whichsoever  he  will.  Now  I 
wonder  at  this." 

*'  Then,"  quoth  he,  "I  may  very  easily  answer  thee  this  remark.  How  would 
it  now  look  to  you,  if  there  were  any  very  powerful  king,  and  he  had  no  freemen 
in  all  his  kingdom,  but  that  all  were  slaves  ?  ** 

'*  Then,"  said  I,  **  it  would  not  be  thought  by  me  right,  nor  also  reasonable, 
if  servile  men  only  should  attend  upon  him." 

*'  Then,"  quoth  he,  **  it  would  be  more  unnatural  if  God,  in  all  his  kingdom, 
had  no  free  creature  under  his  power.  Therefore,  he  made  two  rational  creatures 
free,  angels  and  men.  He  gave  them  the  great  gift  of  freedom.  Hence  they 
could  do  evil  as  well  as  good,  whichsoever  they  would.  He  gave  this  very  fixed 
gift,  and  a  very  fixed  law  with  the  gift,  to  every  man  unto  his  end.  The  freedom 
is,  that  man  may  do  what  he  will ;  and  the  law  is,  that  *  he  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works,'  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  future  one :  good  or 
evil,  whichsoever  he  doeth.  Men  may  obtain  through  this  freedom  whatsoever 
they  will ;  but  they  cannot  escape  death,  though  they  may  by  good  conduct  hinder 
it,  so  that  it  shall  come  later.  Indeed,  they  may  defer  it  to  old  age,  if  they  do 
not  want  good  will  for  good  works." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  *'  thou  hast  well  removed  that  doabt." 

True  Knowledge. — "  Then,"  said  I,  "  thou  hast  very  well  helped  me  by  this 
speech.  I  wonder  why  so  manv  wise  men  should  have  laboured  so  much  on  thia 
subject,  and  have  found  out  so  little  that  was  wise." 

**  Then,"  quoth  he,  '*  why  wonderest  thou  so  much?  Is  it  so  easy  to  be 
understood  ?     How  knowest  thou  not,  that  many  things  are  not  understood  so  as 
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they  out ;  but  •ocording  to  the  quality  of  the  nnderatanding  of  him  that  in- 
qoiiti  after  them.  8ach  is  wiadom.  No  man  from  thia  world  can  understand  it, 
iQch  as  it  really  is  :  though  every  one  strives,  according  to  the  quality  of  his  un- 
derBtaoding,  to  perceive  it  if  he  can.  Wisdom  may  entirely  comprehend  ub,  such 
u  we  ire,  though  we  may  not  wholly  comprehend  that,  such  as  it  is  in  itself; 
because  wisdom  is  God.  What !  thou  knowest  the  sight,  and  the  hearing*  and  the 
tttte :  they  perceive  the  body  of  man,  and  yet  they  perceive  it  not  alike.  The 
ears  perceive  so  that  they  hear,  but  they  perceive  not  yet  the  bodv  entirely  aa  it 
is :  oar  sense  of  feeling  must  touch  it,  and  feel  that  it  is  the  body.  Man  per- 
ceircs  separately  through  his  eyes,  separately  through  his  ears,  separately  through 
iui  nostrils,  separately  by  his  reason,  separately  by  his  wise  comprehension. 
There  are  many  living  things  that  are  unmoving,  such  as  shell-fish  are,  and  these 
have  yet  some  portion  of  perception.  Some  can  see,  some  can  hear,  some  taste, 
Hme  tmeQ ;  but  the  moving  creatures  are  more  like  man,  because  they  have 
all  that  the  unmoving  creatures  have,  and  also  more.  Tliat  is,  that  they  obey 
maa.  But  men  have  all  that  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  also  add  to  them 
the  great  gift  of  reason.  Angels  have  a  still  wiser  understanding.  But  this  is 
misCTible,  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  look  not  to  that  which  is  given  to  them, 
that  is  reason ;  nor  seek  that  which  is  above  them,  which  is  what  angels  endwise 
Den  have,  that  is  a  wise  understanding.  But  most  men  now  move  with  cattle  in 
this,  dist  they  desire  the  lusts  of  the  world  like  cattle.  If  we  now  had  any  por- 
tion of  an  unhesitating  understanding,  such  as  angels  have,  then  we  might  per- 
oeire  that  sudi  an  understanding  would  be  much  better  than  our  reason. 
Though  we  investigate  many  things,  we  have  little  ready  knowledge  free  from 
doubt.  But  to  angels  there  is  no  doubt  of  any  of  those  things  which  they  know, 
heoaoae  tiieir  ready  knowledge  is  much  better  than  our  reasoning,  as  our  reasoning 
is  better  than  the  perceptions  of  animals.  But  let  us  now  elevate  our  minds  as 
npremely  as  we  may  towards  the  high  roof  of  the  highest  understanding,  that 
thon  mayest  most  swiftly  and  most  easily  come  to  thine  own  kindred  from  whence 
then  earnest  before.  There  may  thy  mind  and  thy  reason  see  openly  every  thing, 
vhethcr  of  the  IMvine  Presdenoe,  or  of  our  freedom,  or  of  any  thing." 

Ebwabd  the  Eldbr. — ^ThiB  prince,  the  son  of  Alfred,  found  his 
right  diitpated  hy  his  cousin  Ethelwald,  the  son  of  king  Ethelred. 
Tbe  witena-gemote  having  decided  in  favour  of  Edward,  Ethelwald 
▼eat  to  the  north,  collected  an  armj  of  Danes,  and  ravaged  the 
dommions  of  Edward  (A.D.  905).  The  latter  repaid  the  visit  by 
an  inroad  into  East  Anglia.  Eohric,  the  Danish  king  of  that  coun- 
try, and  Ethelwald  himself,  both  fell  in  battle,  and  for  five  years  the 
war  languished.  Edward,  however,  was  determined  that  no  Dane 
^oold  be  master  in  England.  Accordingly,  in  910,  he  entered 
and  plundered  Northumberland.  In  the  following  year,  the  Danes, 
in  requital,  began  to  ravage  Mercia.  They  found,  however,  that 
their  enemy  was  prepared,  and  sustained  a  complete  overthrow. 
Edward  had  now  learned  the  disadvantage  of  a  mere  system  of 
maUul  ravage.  He  resolved  to  try  a  very  different  plan ;  he  deter- 
mined, in  thd  first  place,  to  strengthen  tbe  towns  of  Wessez,  and 
still  more  thoae  upon  tbe  exposed  frontiers  of  Mercia,  and  then  to 
^^egin  a  ^rstem  of  gradual  encroachment  upon  the  Danes,  fortifying 
the  towns  as  he  advanced,  and  supporting  his  various  garrisons,  by 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  army.  In  the  execution  of  this  twofold 
dedgn,  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  ruler  of  Mercia  was  his 
cordial  co-operator.  This  ruler  was  no  other  than  his  own  sister, 
Etbelfleda,  an  able  and  courageous  princess,  every  way  worthy  of 
her  £^er,  Alfred.     She  had  married  Ethered,  whom  Alfred  had 
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made  goTernor  of  Mercia.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  suc- 
ceeded to  his  authority,  under  the  title  of  the  Lady  of  Mercia. 
Having  learned  her  brother  s  plan  of  operations,  she  at  once  put  her 
hand  to  the  work. 

A  line  drawn  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  through  Bed- 
fordshire to  Chester,  and  almost  coinciding  with  Watling-street, 
will  describe  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  boundary  of  the  two 
hostile  kingdoms.  Among  the  towns  which  may  be  said  to  com- 
mand this  frontier,  are  those  of  Stafford,  Bridgnorth,  Warwick,  and 
Tamworth  :  these  Ethelfleda  fortified.  Her  brother,  meantime,  was 
building  Hertford  and  Witham,  and  was  occasionally  engaged  with 
the  pirates  that  still  hovered  upon  the  coast.  In  order  that  the 
oeorls  of  the  newly-fortified  towns  might  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  defence  of  their  walls,  they  received  from  their  sagacious  monarch 
unusual  privileges.  Thus  favoured  by  the  royal  charters,  and  living 
in  comparative  security  within  the  strongholds  which  their  own  valour 
guarded,  they  not  only  accomplished  the  king's  wishes,  but  ultimately 
acquired  extensive  property  sus  well  as  complete  emancipation  from 
the  fetters  of  serfdom. 

Having  thus  secured  his  own  dominions,  Edward  began  offensive 
operations.  It  was  an  advantage  for  him  that  the  Danes,  on 
the  south  of  the  H umber,  were  divided  into  a  variety  of  states. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Five  Danish  Burghs, 
or  towns,  consisting  of  Stamford,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby,*  presented  a  formidable  impediment ;  yet,  if 
formidable  as  a  mere  impediment,  they  were  still  more  so  as  a  means 
of  aggression  ;  they  were  a  chain  of  fortresses  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  as  long  as  they  renmined  in 
possession  of  the  enemy  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  Saxon. 
Cost  what  it  may,  the  obstacle  must  be  removed ;  an  attack  is  de- 
termined upon,  and  begins  at  once  from  several  points.  Ethelfieda 
storms  Derby ;  in  vain  do  the  Northmen  fight  from  street  to  street, 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground ;  the  town,  filled  with  their  dead, 
is  the  prize  of  the  Saxon  heroine.  Leicester,  too,  yields  to  her 
prowess. 

Her  brother,  meantime,  erects  strong  casdes  at  Buckingham,  and 
pushing  into  Northamptonshire,  seizes  and  fortifies  Towcester  ( A.D. 
919).  In  921,  the  Danes  gather  in  multitudes  around  the  newly- 
erected  fortresses,  but  all  their  efforts  are  fruitless.  Formerly,  they 
had  to  deal  with  towns,  either  entirely  open,  or  fenced  with  a  circle 
of  loose  stones,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a  wall ;  now  the 
case  was  different ;  strong  massive  fortifications  defy  their  hasty 
assaults,  and  the  well-protected  garrisons  amply  revenge  the  losses 
endured  at  Reading  and  the  Lea.  Scarcely  recovered  from  a  four- 
fold attack  and  defeat,  the  Danes  were  confounded  by  the  appearance 
and  rapid  movements  of  the  ro}ral  army.  Huntingdon  and  Colchester 
were  successively  taken.     All  opposition  was  crushed  as  soon  as  it 

*  *'  Bye/'  is  a  DiDish  term,  corresponding  to  the  Saxon  "  Biugb,"  or  towu  : 
88  Whitby,  Grimsby. 
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appeared,  and  the  DanUh  chieftains,  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Thames^  were  glad  to  escape  from  utter  ruin  by  acknowledging 
Edward  as  their  ^^  Hlaford  "  and  protector. 

The  courageous  Ethelfleda  died  (A.D.  919)  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  stru^e.  Her  brother  had  already,  with  her  consent,  an- 
nexed London  and  Oxford  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  he  now 
entered  Mercia,  abolished  every  trace  of  a  distinct  goyemment, 
pushed  its  northern  frontiers  to  their  ancient  limits,  and  secured  them 
against  the  Danes,  by  building  fortresses  at  Manchester,  Netting- 
liAm,  Stamford,  and  Thelwall,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey. 
Overawed  by  his  energy  and  preparations,  the  Danes  of  Northum* 
bria  sent  offers  of  submission ;  and  the  chiefs  of  North  Wales  and 
Strathdyde,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  who,  under  Kenneth,  had  long 
since  completely  reduced  the  Picts  ;  all  alike  sought  the  friendship 
and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  invincible  Edward. 

This  warlike  and  successful  monarch  died  at  Farringdon  (A.D. 
924).  He  was  interred  in  the  minster  which  he  had  recently  built 
in  his  a^ital  city  of  Winchester.  Three  of  his  sons,  Athelstan, 
Edmund,  and  Edred,  successively  filled  his  throne. 

Atuelstan,  the  first  Monarch  of  all  England. — Athel- 
etan,  the  eldest  of  the  surviving  sons  of  Edward,  succeeded,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  his  father  and  the  choice  of  the  witena-gemote.* 
A  ooDspinu^  against  him  being  detected,  Alfred,  the  Etheling,  was 
accused  of  being  its  leader.  He  offered  to  clear  himself  by  the 
usual  form  of  compurgation.  He  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  the 
Pope,  and  swore  to  his  innocence  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  His 
sudden  death,  three  days  after,  was  considered  by  the  witan  as  a 
proof  of  his  guilt,  and  his  estates  were  adjudged  to  the  king. 

Athelstan's  leading  policy  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  father,  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Danes.  Sightric,  the  Danish  king  of  North- 
umbria,  had  made  but  a  nominal  submission  to  Edward ;  yet  he 
not  only  sued  for  the  friendship  of  Athelstan,  but  paid  him  a  visit 
at  Tamworth,  married  his  daughter  Editha,  abjured  paganism,  and 
received  as  a  grant,  perhaps  as  a  fief^  what  he  before  had  possessed 
as  his  own,  the  territory  between  the  river  Tees  and  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  On  the  death  of  the  Northumbrian  king  about  a  year  after, 
Athelstan  entered  his  dominions  with  a  powerful  army.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  Sightric,  Godfrid  fled  to  Scotland,  and  became  at  last  a  sea- 
king,  while  Anlaff,  or  Olaff,  took  refuge  among  the  Ostmen,  or 
Danes,  of  Ireland. 

Having  compelled  Ealdred,  a  Saxon  chieftain,  to  yield  the 
strong  castle  of  Bamboro,  Athelstan  found  himself  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  north.  Constantine,  the  king  of  the  Scots,  and  the 
various  chieftains  of  the  Britons,  assembled  at  his  simimons,  and 
placing  their  hands  between  his,  swore  to  him  that  fealty,  which 
the  Saxon  was  accustomed  to  render  his  ^'  hlaford."     The  Britons 

*  Gregory,  one  of  Athelstan's  brothers,  after  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  lettled  as  a  hermit  in  a  ?nid  Alpine  solitude.  At  his  instance,  it  is  said, 
tbe  eoiperor  Otho  erected  the  chapel  that  hsd  been  founded  there  by  St.  Meinrad, 
into  an  abbey ;  no  other  than  the  far-famed  hoose  of  onr  Lady  of  Einsiedlin. 
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of  West  Wales  had  hitherto  occupied  one-half  of  Exeter,  and  the 
oonntrj  from  thence  to  Land's  End.  Athelstan  forced  them  now 
to  withdraw  beyond  the  Tamar,  stron^y  fortified  Exeter,  and  often 
selected  it  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales 
were  at  the  same  time  restricted  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  and 
forced  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  pounds  of  gold,  and  three 
hundred  of  silver,  besides  &Ye  thousand  head  of  cattle.  In  vain 
did  Constantine  of  Scotland  and  Howel  of  Wales  unite  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  Finding  his  country  overrun,  and  the  coasts  as  Beir 
as  the  extremity  of  Caithness  pillaged  by  the  Saxon  fleets,  Con- 
stantine threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  sur- 
rendered his  son  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  fidelity  (A.  D.  934). 
But  though  quelled  for  the  present,  neither  the  Scot  nor  the  Briton 
was  completely  tamed  :  they  only  awaited  a  more  CeLYourable  oppor- 
tunity ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  found  what  they  desired. 

In  937,  a  fleet,  that  seemed  capable  of  annihilating  the  power 
of  Athelstan  himself,  swarmed  into  the  H umber.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  bore  a  host  of  sea-kings,  who,  at  the  call  of 
Anlafi^  had  rallied  from  every  part  of  Ireland  and  Scandinavia. 
The  Scots  and  Britons  exulted  at  the  prospect  of  revenge  and 
freedom,  and  thronged  to  welcome  the  men  with  whom  they  had  so 
often  mingled  in  deadly  conflict. 

Athelstan  in  this  emergency  displayed  his  craft  no  less  than  his 
valour.  He  gained  time  by  a  pretended  negotiation,  and  having 
assembled  his  forces  and  taken  a  multitude  of  adventurers  and  sea- 
kings  into  his  pay,  advanced  to  Brananburgh,  and  arrayed  against 
the  enemy  a  hundred  banners  and  as  many  thousand  combatants 
(A.  D.  938).  As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  the  hostile  armies  moved 
forward,  and,  with  the  usual  wild  clangour  and  outcry,  closed  and 
intermingled.  Shields  are  cloven;  weapons  grow  red ;  banners  are 
torn  down  ;  and  warriors  faint  and  die.  Hour  passes  after  hour,  and 
the  combat  yet  thickens  :  all  seem  blended  into  one  waving,  strag- 
gling mass,  half  hidden  under  clouds  of  dust  and  the  rapid  whirl  of 
countless  weapons.  At  length  that  mass  began  to  separate :  the 
stubborn  enemy  is  yielding,  some  are  already  in  flight,  and  others 
are  borne  onward  by  the  increasing,  resistless  pressure  of  men  who 
feel  that  they  are  victors.  The  struggling  Irish  are  driven  by  a 
sea-king  from  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  are  mown  down  in  the 
adjoining  wood.  The  Scots  too  have  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
Londoners  and  the  men  of  Worcestershire.  Yet  does  one  desperate 
band  struggle  on  for  victory;  Anlaff  is  there,  beating  down  every 
opponent.  But  the  pursuers  return,  and  that  gallant  remnant  is 
trampled  under-foot.  Five  sea-kings  and  seven  jarls,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  and  two  of  the  cousins  of  Athelstan,  are  left 
among  the  thousands  of  the  slain. 

Athelstan  was  henceforth  known  as  the  Conqueror.  Dreaded  by 
all  the  races  that  had  felt  his  power,  he  reiffned  in  peace  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
supreme  lord  by  every  chief  in  the  island.     His  predecessors  had 
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been  oontenied  with  the  title  of  kings  of  Wessex,  or  at  most  with 
that  of  Bretwalda :  he  assumed  both  that  of  king  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  king  of  aU  Britain.  He  was  the  first  English  prince 
whose  influence  was  greatly  felt  upon  the  continent.  His  nine  sisters 
were  sought  in  marriage  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  and 
Fiankish  princes :  amongst  others,  by  Otho,  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Fowler,  and  by  Hugh,  the  count  of  Paris,  the  father  of  Hugh  the 
Grest,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  Among 
the  presents  which  the  latter  sent  on  this  occasion,  were  perfumes, 
J6W€^  horses,  relics,  the  sword  of  Constantino,  and  the  spear  of 
Chariemagne. 

Three  great  princes  are  said  to  have  been  educated  under  the  care 
of  Athelstan.  Ist.  Haco  ^^  the  Good,"  who  owed  the  throne  of 
Norway  to  the  powerful  assistance  of  his  royal  guardian.  It  has 
been  thought,  however,  by  some,  that  this  guardian  was  not  Athel- 
stan the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  Gothrun  Athelstan,  the  yassal-king*  of 
East  Anglia.  2nd.  Alan  of  Brittany,  whose  father  had  taken 
refuge  in  England  when  RoUo  was  depopulating  Armorica  or 
Bretagne.  Assisted  by  a  body  of  English  adventurers,  Alan 
wrested  the  dominion  of  his  grandfather  from  the  powerful  grasp  of 
the  Normans.  3rd.  Louis  ^*  D'outremer,"  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Athelstan's  sister,  Edgiva,  was  sheltered  in  England 
when  his  £Etther  was  imprisoned  by  one  of  his  own  vassals.  A 
second  time  did  Louis  take  refuge  among  the  Anglo-Saxous ;  but 
he  finally  recovered  his  inheritance,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Athelstan's  fleet,  maintained  it  against  all  the  power  of  Germany. 

Athelstan  died  in  A.  D.  940.  He  was  munificent  and  charitable. 
At  his  private  cost  he  annually  redeemed  a  number  of  slaves  who 
had  forfeited  their  liberty  for  their  crimes ;  and  his  gerefas  were 
obliged  to  support  one  poor  person  of  English  extraction  upon  every 
two  of  his  farms.  These  poor  persons  received  every  year  a  suit  of 
dothes  and  every  month  a  measure  of  meal,  and  either  a  ram  or  a 
gammon  of  bacon.  He  built  many  churches,  and  carefully  watched 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  accordance  with  his  last  will,  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  abbey  of  Maimesbury.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Edmund. 

Edmund. — Hearing  of  Athelstan's  death,  Anlaff  once  more  entered 
the  Hnmber  with  a  powerful  fleet.  ^Edmund,  who  had  not  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  hastened  to  oppose  him.  Little  is  known  of 
what  took  place,  but  much  may  be  surmised  by  the  treaty  which 
followed.  Edmund  ceded  to  the  Dane  in  full  sovereignty  all  the 
country  north  of  Watling  Street ;  and  Westminster  adds,  that  the 
survivor  was  to  succeed  to  the  other's  dominions. 

Anlafi^  died  the  following  year,  and  Edmund  began '  to  imitate 
the  plans  of  his  father  Edward,  and  his  brother  Athelstan.  The 
Danish  ^^ burghs"  were  still  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Northmen,  whose  obedience  to  the  English  kings  was  shaken  ofl^  at 
the  call  of  every  adventurer.  Edmund  captured  these  towns,  ex- 
pelled their  inlmbitants,  and  repeopled  them  with  Anglo-Saxons, 

H  2 
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Then,  after  having  subjugated  Northumbria,  he  attacked  the  Britons 
of  Cumbria,  whose  policy  alwajs  led  them  to  assist  the  neighbouring 
Danes  (A.  D.  945).  The  spot  where  Dnnmail,  their  king,  was  van- 
quished by  Edmund,  is  still  marked  by  a  mound  of  stones,  about 
nine  miles  from  Keswick,  on  the  road  to  Ambleside.  The  territory, 
both  of  Cumbria  and  Strathdyde,  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  upon 
Malcokn,  king  of  the  Scots,  who  in  return  promised  to  serve  the 
English  monarch  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  All  the  petty 
northern  states,  both  of  the  Picts  and  Britons,  had  thus  at  last 
yielded  to  the  triumphant  encroachments  of  the  Scots  and  Anglo- 
Saxons.*  Six  years  after  his  accession,  Edmund  was  in  Gloucester* 
shire,  celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  England, 
when  Leof,  a  noted  outlaw,  entered  the  hall.  The  cupbearer 
ordered  him  to  depart.  He  refused.  The  king  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  received  the  outlaw's  dagger  in  his  heart.  The  assassin  was 
instantly  cut  to  pieces  in  fruitless  vengeance. 

Edrbd. — The  witena  put  aside  Edwy  and  Edgar,  the  late  king's 
sons,  on  account  of  their  tender  years,  and  invited  to  the  throne 
Edred,  the  brother  of  Edmund  and  Athelstan.  Immediately  after 
his  coronation,  Edred  proceeded  to  the  north,  and  received  from  the 
Anglo-Danish  natives,  and  from  the  Scots  and  the  Cumbrians,  the 
usual  oaths  of  allegiance.  Of  the  inutility  of  such  oaths,  Edred  had 
soon  a  striking  example.  Eric  of  Norway  had  been  driven  from 
his  throne  by  his  brother,  Haco,  and  had  long  carried  on  the  pro- 
fession of  a  sea-king.  He  now  arrived  in  Northumbria,  and  at 
once  the  whole  country  was  in  revolt.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
Eric  been  proclaimed  king,  when  Edred  led  his  forces  into  the 
country,  and  punished  its  defection  with  fire  and  sword.  More  than 
once  he  had  to  resume  the  work  of  subjugation,  but  the  mutual 
quarrels  of  the  Danes  weakened  their  resources,  and  in  952 
they  were  finally  subdued.  Their  chieftains  were  dragged  away  to 
southern  prisons ;  their  government  was  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  royal  officers,  whose  chief  received  the  Danish  title  of 
Earl  of  Northumbria  ;  and  every  vestige  of  a  distinct  kingdom  waa 
swept  away  by  the  introduction  of  the  local  courts  and  divisions  of 
shires,  ridings,  and  wapentakes.  The  wapentake  among  the  Danes 
corresponded  to  the  hundred  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  so  calUed  from 
the  practice  of  touching  or  taking  the  weapon  of  the  chief  as  a 
form  of  oath. 

As  Edred  was  afflicted  with  a  painful  and  lingering  disease,  he 
was  unable  to  apply  closely  to  his  rogal  duties :  much  of  the  merit 
of  his  actions  must  be  attributed  to  his  favourite  ministers,  Turketul 
and  St.  Dunstan.  The  former  was  a  priest,  and  was  grandson  of 
Alfred  the  Great  His  uncle,  Edward  the  Elder,  had  ofiered  him 
several  advantageous  matches,  and  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
churoh,  several  bishoprics.  Turketal  declined  all ;  but  consented 
to  serve  him  and  his  successors  as  chancellor.     He  held  the  first 

*  The  PictB  had  been  completely  reduced  about  A.  D.  842,  by  Kenneth 
Macalpine  (or  the  aon  of  Alpine). 
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pkce  in  the  witena,  and  waa  consulted  on  all  important  oocasionB. 
His  skill  and  courage  were  signally  displayed  on  the  trying  field  of 
Bmnanbnrgh.  For  even  a  clergyman  was  allowed  to  bear  arms 
when  the  country  was  endangered  by  a  pagan  invasion ;  but  it  is 
said  that,  in  this  instance,  he  entered  the  battle  without  offensive 
weapons. 

Chi  one  occasion,  gomg  on  an  important  mission  to  the  north, 
Torketnl  passed  by  Uie  remains  of  Croyland  abbey,  which  many 
years  before  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  Three  aged  monks, 
the  survivors  of  the  ancient  community,  still  lingered  among  the 
rains.  They  led  the  chancellor  to  their  little  oratory  in  a  comer  of 
the  church  ;  shewed  him  the  relics  of  St.  Guthlac  ;  and  related  the 
mi  history  of  the  Danish  outrage.  Turketul  was  deeply  moved, 
and  promised  to  rebuild  their  house ;  he  had  long  been  detached 
from  the  world  in  which  he  mingled ;  and  he  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Eldred  long  demurred ;  but  gave, 
at  last,  a  reluctant  consent. 

A  crier  went  through  the  streets  of  London,  giving  notice  to  the 
creditors  of  Turketul,  and  to  all  that  had  sufiered  wrong  at  his 
hands,  that  he  would  receive  them  on  an  appointed  day,  and  would 
make  them  threefold  reparation.  Of  his  sixty  manors,  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  fifty-four  to  the  king,  and  reserved  six  for  his 
monastery  ;  and  then,  with  several  of  his  friends,  exchanged  the 
tonnoil  of  the  world  for  the  peace  and  seclusion  of  the  cloister. 

St.  Dunstan  was  of  noble  birth.  He  restored  the  famous  monas* 
teiy  of  Glastonbury,  repeopled  it  with  monks,  and  became  their 
firat  abbot.  King  Edmund  invited  him  to  the  witena-gemote,  and 
afiterwards  appointed  him  keeper  of  his  treasures  and  records. 

Edred  died  in  955,  of  the  disease  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
afflicted.     He  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

Edwy  the  "  Fair." — Edwy,  one  of  the  sons  of  Edmund,  was 
ebosen  by  the  witena  to  succeed  his  uncle.  His  mind  was  as  de- 
praved as  his  person  was  beautiful.  However  some  modem  writers 
may  have  endeavoured  to  excite  a  false  sympathy  in  his  favour,  the 
accounts  of  cotemporary  writers  fill  the  reader  with  horror  and  de- 
testation. His  flatterers  had  taught  him  that  the  crown,  from  the 
death  of  Edmund,  had  been  his  by  right ;  that  Ekired,  his  uncle, 
was  therefore  a  usurper,  and  that,  consequently,  the  friends  of  that 
monucfa  were  his  personal  enemies.  As  soon  as  Edwy  had  been 
crowned,  he  proceeded  with  his  witena  to  the  usual  coronation  ban- 
quet Instead  of  remaining  at  the  feast,  the  king  snatched  a  hasty 
repast,  and  quitting  the  hall,  hastened  to  abandon  himself  to  his 
pleasures.  After  some  deliberation,  the  indignant  thanes  sent  de- 
puties to  recal  the  prince.  Of  these  deputies,  St.  Dunstan,  the 
friend  of  Edred,  was  one.  As  treasurer  of  the  late  monarch,  and 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  last  will,  the  saint  had  checked  the  ra- 
pacity and  incurred  the  resentment  of  Edwy.  His  present  conduct, 
as  the  messenger  of  the  witena,  drew  upon  him  at  once  the  royal 
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vengeance  :  the  lands  of  his  abbey  were  seized,  and  he  himself  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  at  Ghent. 

Edwj  could  not  deal  with  the  nation  as  with  individnals.  He 
seized  the  property  of  the  churches,  loaded  the  towns  with  heavy 
exactions,  proscribed  the  rich,  to  enjoy  their  wealth,  and  actually 
stripped  his  venerable  grandmother  of  her  estates,  leaving  her  old 
age  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  want.*  The  men  of  Mercia  and 
the  north  grew  restless  under  his  oppressions.  They  rose  and  ex- 
pelled their  tyrant,  and  re-asserted  their  fonner  independence 
(A.D.  957)'  A  desultory  war  took  place  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Edgar,  then  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  invited  to 
fill  the  throne  of  Mercia  and  Northnmbria.  Edwy  struggled  feebly 
for  a  time,  and  then  acknowledged  the  right  of  his  brother,  and  con- 
sented that  the  Thames  should  be  the  boundary  of  their  dominions. 
Modem  writers  have  asserted,  but  without  authority,  that  Arch- 
bishop Odo  and  the  monks  were  the  instigators  of  this  revolt; 
forgetting  that  the  insurrection  was  confined  to  the  Mercians,  East 
Anglians,  and  Northumbrians,  among  whom  no  monastery  then 
existed.  The  monks  of  Wessex,  together  with  their  archbishop, 
remained  faithful  to  their  persecutor.  Edwy  now  amended  his 
conduct,  and  soon  after  died  (A.D.  959). 

Edoar  the  Magnificent,  or  the  Peaceful. — Upon  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Edgar  was  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  an  East  Anglian 
ealdorman,  who  was  styled  the  ^^  Half-king,"  on  account  of  his  royal 
descent  and  extensive  authority.  Edgar's  election  to  the  crown  of 
the  north  was  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  nobleman. 
When  Edgar  had  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and  the 
^'Half-king"  had  become  a  monk,  the  four  sons  of  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  counsellors  of  the  king. 

Edgar  s  first  measures  gave  promise  of  a  just  and  paternal  admi- 
nistration. The  thanes  that  had  been  oppressed  and  plundered  by 
Edwy  received  compensation,  and  the  aged  Edgiva  recovered  her 
lands  ;  while  St.  Dunstan,  who  had  been  already  recalled,  was  again 
put  in  possession  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon,  and  soon  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  was  a  time  of  profound  peace.  This  tran- 
quillity was  owing,  partly  to  the  judicious  measures  of  his  predeces- 
sors, partly  to  his  own  prudence,  and  partly  to  circumstances. 
Elected  to  the  northern  throne,  despite  of  Edwy*s  repugnance,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Danes,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  king  of 
their  own  choice  ;  his  education,  on  the  other  hand,  had  taught  him 
how  to  sway  their  passions  without  offending  their  prejudices,  how 
to  retain  their  affections  without  surrendering  a  tittle  of  inflexible 
authority.  He  gratified  their  love  of  independence,  by  permitting 
them  to  choose  their  own  laws ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  weakened 

*  Lmgard  has  called  attention  to  a  strange  omission,  in  Wharton's  edition  of 
Eadmer's  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  of  a  passage  evidently  taken  from  some  oontempo. 
rary  authority,  and  describing,  in  the  clearest  language,  the  outrage  referred  to  in 
^^-  *ext. 
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their  powers  of  lesiBtaDce,  by  dividing  North ambria  into  two  earl- 
doms, separated  by  the  Tees,  and  corresponding  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Deira  and  Bemicia. 

If  he  could  thus  bridle  the  tarbulent  sons  of  Scandinavia,  he  was 
no  less  suocessfol  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  proved  himself  a 
king  that  lived,  not  so  much  for  his  own  interest,  as  for  those  of  his 
people.  Every  winter,  he  made  a  progress  through  the  different 
counties,  reforming  abuses,  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  magis« 
trates,  and  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor.  He  suppressed 
fiunlly  feuds,  and  obliged  even  the  most  powerful  to  adjust  their 
diffexences  at  the  proper  tribunals.  The  legal  weight  and  purity  of 
Uie  coinage  were  carefully  maintained  ;  and  the  punishment  of  exile 
was  enforced  against  notorious  offenders.  To  check  the  prevalence  of 
thefi,  he  loaded  the  sale  and  transfer  of  property  with  multiplied 
forms,  and  adopted  other  means  so  wholesome  and  vigorous,  that 
robbery,  one  of  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  became 
almost  unknown.  While  thus  regulating  the  territories  immediately 
under  his  sway,  £>lgar  did  not  overlook  his  tributary  states.  The 
Sects  and  all  the  surrounding  isles  acknowledged  his  supremacy. 
Dublin,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland,  if  we  may  believe  one 
of  his  chartera,  had  submitted  to  his  authority.  The  tribute  of  the 
Welsh  was  mitigated  to  that  of  the  heads  of  three  hundred  wolves ; 
a  measure  which  soon  led  to  the  extirpation  of  that  ferocious  animal. 
Kenneth  of  Scotland  visited  him  in  London,  to  solicit  the  cession  of 
Lothian,  or  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On 
account  of  the  distance  and  comparative  poverty  of  the  territory, 
Edgar  suffered  Kenneth  to  take  possession,  on  condition  of  his 
reqieeting  the  langoage,  hiws,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus,  at  last,  did  the  Scottish  kings  extend  their  immediate  sway 
almost  to  the  present  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  Among 
the  presents  with  which  Kenneth  was  loaded,  on  his  departure,  are 
enomerated  silks,  rings,  gems,  and  one  hundred  ounces  of  pure  gold 
(A.D.  971). 

Edgar  was  well  aware  that  all  his  exertions  would  be  fruitless,  as 
long  as  the  country  lay  exposed  to  the  Scandinavian  pirates.  He 
therefore  prepared  a  fleet  of  360  ships— or,  if  the  old  writers  be  correct, 
3,600  ships ;  *  and  this  he  divided  into  three  squadrons.  Early  eveiy 
sommer,  when  the  Scandinavians  were  accustomed  to  begin  their 
enterprises,  he  summoned  his  ^^ship-fyrd,"  or  fleet,  and  embarking 
sttoeesBively  in  each  of  his  squadrons,  made  the  circuit  of  his  domi- 
nions. Dismayed  at  his  power,  the  sea-kings  avoided  the  shores  of 
England  during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

*  Some  npect  this  latter  number  aa  excessiye.  On  connderation,  howerer,  it 
irfll  be  Ibood  that  thii  namber  is  soarcclv  more  than  soffioient  for  the  accompliih- 
Bwst  of  Edgar's  purpose.  The  Danes  had  onoe,  at  Eieter,  a  fleet  of  300  sail ; 
thoae  at  Bnmanborgh  had  650  aail.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  3,600  is  the 
correct  nnmber,  each  of  Edgar's  three  squadrons  would  consist  of  1 ,200  ships, 
hardlj  mote  thsin  sufficient  to  deter  the  fearless  Danes.  The  other  supposition 
ledaoes  each  squadron  to  the  comparatively  feeble  nnmber  of  120  Tessels. 
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The  contest  with  the  Danes,  after  continuing  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  seemed  now  at  length  at  an  end.  Accordingly, 
unconscious  of  the  future,  Edgar  sought  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
good  king,  by  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  past  While  he  toiled 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  people,  he  knew  that  there  were 
other  eyils  that  demanded  a  still  more  anxious  care :  the  want  of 
religious  instruction,  and  consequently  of  religious  principle,  was  as 
manifest  as  it  was  lamentable.  The  monasteries  lay  in  ruins,  and 
the  monastic  order  was  nearly  extinct.  When  Alfred  built  an  a^bej 
at  Ethelingey,  his  place  of  refuge,  he  was  obliged  to  people  it  with 
foreigners.  St  Dunstan  found  himself  under  the  same  necessity  at 
Glastonbuiy.  The  seculars,  on  the  other  hand,  had  indeed  suryiyed 
the  horrors  of  invasion ;  but  their  deportment  too  generally  pro- 
claimed its  melancholy  consequences.  With  no  settled  place  of 
education,  and  frequently  with  evezy  thought  engrossed  in  the  des- 
perate struggle  around  them,  it  is  little  wonder  that  learning  and 
discipline  had  almost  totally  disappeared.  Formerly  they  had  lived 
in  community  under  salutary  regulations ;  now  they  were  scattered 
among  their  friends  at  a  time  when  society  was  unusually  depraved, 
and  they  too  soon  learned  from  them  their  loose  maxims  and  half- 
pagan  habits :  the  feast,  the  dance,  and  the  game  of  hazard,  per- 
petually engrossed  their  thoughts.  During  the  first  century  of  the 
Saxon  church.  Venerable  Bede  informs  us,  that  no  priest,  deacon, 
or  subdeacon,  was  allowed  to  marry :  this,  like  almost  every  other 
point  of  discipline,  was  now  abandoned.  A  reformation  was  neces- 
saiy,  and  by  many  was  loudly  demanded. 

St  Dunstan  felt  that  it  was  his  peculiar  duty,  as  primate,  to  begin 
without  delay  the  difficult  and  ungracious  office.  He  found  zealous 
co-operators  in  St  Oswald,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  St,  Ethel- 
wald,  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  began  with  the  houses  of  the 
religious.  Edgar  granted,  or  sold,  most  of  the  monastic  lands  that 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  crown ;  of  the  rest,  much  was  restored 
by  voluntary  donations,  and  some  recovered  by  purchase.  The  great 
abbeys  of  Ely,  Peterborough,  Thomey,  and  Malmesbury,  were  im- 
mediately rebuilt,  and  were  soon  filled  with  native  Benedictines.* 

The  next  object  was  the  reform  of  the  seculars.  To  effect  this, 
the  king*s  aid  was  requested.  A  commission  was  obtained  from  the 
king,  and  the  old  law  of  celibacy,  or  ejection  from  the  benefice,  was 
re-enacted.  Edgar  encouraged  the  bishops  in  their  noble  work: 
'^  I,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  hold  the  sword  of  Constantine ;  you,  that  of 
Peter ;  let  us  unite  to  purge  the  sanctuary."  He  then  gave  to  the 
archbishop  and  his  fellow-labourers,  according  to  their  request,  a 
royal  commission  to  be  united  to  their  episcopal  authority,  in  order 
to  expel  from  the  churches,  even,  if  necessary,  by  force,  all  those 
whose  lives  were  a  disgrace  to  their  ministry.  By  the  prudent 
zeal  of  St.  Oswald,  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  were  soon  converted^ 

,    *  The  Benedictine  monks  appear  in  Northnmbria  at  early  at  661 ;  they  are 
found  in  Wessez  in  675,  and  in  Merda  in  709. 
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not  onlj  into  good  eoclesiastics,  bnt  even  into  monks.  St  Etbelwold 
had  a  more  difficult  taek ;  he  repeatedly  warned  the  canons,  and 
was  always  met  by  futile  promises  of  amendment.  All  bnt  three 
▼ere  at  length  ejected ;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  monks 
of  Abingdon. 

After  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  the  ceremony  of  Edgar's  coro- 
nation took  place  at  Bath  (A.  D.  973).  The  reason  of  the  delay  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  true,  that,  having  fallen 
into  a  grievous  sin,  he  had  submitted  to  a  penance  of  seven  years, 
dnring  which  time,  amongst  other  acts  of  self-denial,  he  was  to  £EU9t, 
give  large  alms,  and  abstain  from  wearing  the  crown;  bnt  this 
leaves  six  years  still  unaccounted  for :  perhaps  he  voluntarily  pro- 
longed his  penance. 

After  his  coronation,  he  spent  some  time  in  sailing  round  his 
coasts,  and  then  landed  at  Chester  to  receive  the  homage  of  eight 
princes  who  had  assembled  at  his  call.  These  were  Kenneth  of 
Scotland,  his  son  Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  the  two  chieftains  of 
OaQoway  and  Westmorland,  the  lord  of  Anglesea  and  the  isles, 
and  the  three  princes  of  Wales.  Edgar  entered  his  barge  and 
took  the  hehn,  and  his  vassal  kings  taking  the  oavs,  rowed  him  to 
the  church  of  8t.  John  the  Baptist,  where  they  were  to  render  him 
homage ;  the  numerous  boats  of  his  thanes  followed,  and  the  air 
rang  with  the  acclamations  of  the  multitudes  upon  the  banks.  This 
mighty  king  survived  his  coronation  but  two  years,  dying  in  975. 

Edward  **  thb  Martyr." — Edward  was  only  in  his  thirteenth 
Tear  wh^i  he  succeeded  his  father,  Edgar.  His  right  was  disputed 
bj  a  strong  party,  headed  by  Elfrida,  his  stepmother,  who  wished  to 
procore  the  royal  authority  for  her  own  son  Ethelred.  The  argu- 
ments of  St.  Dunstan  in  full  witena  produced  the  unanimous 
election  of  Edward.  This  youthful  and  virtuous  king  reigned  but 
four  years,  being  assassinated  by  his  stepmother.  Having  once 
gone  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  he  found  himself  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Corfe  Castle,  the  residence  of  Elfrida.  The  unsus- 
pecting prince  drew  rein  at  the  gate  to  pay  his  respects,  and  while 
drinking  a  cup  of  mead,  he  was  stabbed  by  one  of  Elfrida's  attend- 
antflL  He  pat  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  his  bowels  gushing  out,  he 
&inted  and  lost  his  seat,  and  was  dragged  along  by  the  stirrup 
Bntil  he  expired.  His  retinue  traced  him  out  by  his  blood,  and 
bnried  him  privately  at  Wareham  (A.D.  978). 

Ethelrbd  "  THE  Unready." — As  Ethelred  was  the  only  sur- 
viving prince  of  royal  stock,  the  witena  reluctantly  offered  him  the 
crown.  He  was  ten  years  old,  handsome  and  amiable  ;  but  his  spirit 
1"^  broken  by  the  cruelty  of  his  unfeeling  mother.  Having  shed 
tears  for  the  death  of  his  half-brother  Edward,  he  was  punished  so 
unmercifully  by  Elfrida,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Energetic 
as  she  might  be  in  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  Elfrida  had 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  wisdom  to  adopt  the  successful  precautions 
of  Edgar :  the  country  was  again  exposed  to  every  invader.  When 
she  had  lost  her  influence  with  Ethelred,  and,  stricken  with  remorse, 
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had  withdrawn  to  a  conrent  to  spend  her  hut  years  in  pnUie 
penance,  she  left  the  goTernment  in  the  hands  of  a  son  less  able 
than  herself.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated ;  it  was  the  ravage  and  almost  total  ruin  of  the  oountiy. 
For  some  time  past,  many  causes  had  arisen  to  diminish  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes.  As  the  coasts  of  Qaul  and  Britain  were  care- 
fully guarded,  successful  adventurers,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  wealth 
which  they  had  already  won,  not  only  desisted  from  piracy,  but 
encouraged  others  to  seek  a  peaceful  livelihood  in  the  pursuits  of 
industry.  Chieftains  arose,  who  united  numerous  petty  states  in 
one  sovereignty,  and  who,  for  their  own  security,  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  repress  the  fierce  and  treacherous  sea-kings ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Haco,  Christianity  bad 
not  only  been  introduced,  but  wsjb  gradually  uprooting  the  ideas  and 
belief  that  nurtured  the  wild  ferocity  of  Scandinavia.  The  number 
of  pirates,  however,  was  still  formidable,  and  occasionally  a  powerful 
chieftain  would  return  to  the  profession  of  his  youth,  and  sweep  the 

seas  with  an  armament  as  miirhty  as  any  in  the  days  of  Raimar  and 
Hasting..  S   y         7  J™      "-«-« 

Only  two  years  after  Ethelred's  accession,  a  sea-king  plundered 
Thaaet  without  opposition.  The  example  was  contagious.  In  991, 
two  sea-kings  captured  Ipswich,  and  slew  the  earldorman  Brithnod. 
Instead  of  driving  them  into  the  sea,  Ethelred  offered  them  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  silver;  they  received  it  and  withdrew.  In 
994,  Sweyn  and  Olave,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  attacked 
London ;  and  being  repulsed,  revenged  their  failure  by  ravaging  the 
neighbouring  counties.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  and  winter  quarters 
at  Southampton  induced  them  to  forbear.  Olave  afterwards  be- 
came a  Christian  and  returned  to  Norway ;  and  Sweyn,  however 
reluctant,  was  obliged  to  follow.  In  1001,  the  barbarians  defeated 
the  English  in  two  engagements,  and  laid  Taunton,  Clifton,  and 
many  other  towns  in  ashes ;  they  retired  on  the  payment  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds. 

At  this  critical  moment  Ethelred  had  the  folly  to  pick  a  qnarrel 
with  Richard  I.,  the  duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  immediately 
threw  into  prison  most  of  the  English  merchants  and  pilgrims  that 
were  then  in  his  dominions.  While  the  English  prepared  a  powerful 
fleet  for  a  descent  upon  the  duchy,  war  was  averted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Pope  John  XY.  The  treaty  that  closed  the  dispute  is  the 
earliest  extant  between  England  and  any  of  the  continental  states. 
It  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  was  signed  on  Ethelred's 
part  by  one  bishop  and  two  thanes ;  and  on  Richard's  part  by  one 
bishop  and  two  barons.  It  stipulated  that  past  dissensions  should 
be  forgotten,  and  that  neither  prince  should  harbour  an  enemy 
of  the  other,  without  a  written  permission. 

Scarcely  was  this  danger  passed,  when  Ethelred  sought  to  remove 
another  and  more  pressing  evil ;  and  sought  it  by  a  policy  as 
short-sighted  as  it  was  base :  he  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  mea- 
sure of  a  massacre  of  the  Danes. 
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Ob  tlie  festival  of  St.  Brice  (Nor.  13,  1002),  the  nnsuspecting 
Northmeii  were  attacked  by  hosts  of  armed  Saxons  :  neither  age 
nor  sex  was  spared.  In  London  especially,  the  yictims  of  this 
atrocious  decree  were  massacred  in  crowds ;  the  yeiy  altars  were 
poUnted  with  their  blood. 

England  at  this  period  consisted  of  three  great  divisions,  W< 
fiaxnakghe,  Meroenlaghe,  and  Danelaghe,  or  Wessex,  M^pdia, 
and  the  coontry  inhabited  by  the  Danes.  The  last  contoia^  but 
few  of  the  Saxons,  although  it  included  nearly  on^'ilMf  of  the 
isfauid.  To  this  division  then,  the  massacre  could/not  have  ex- 
tended; it  must  have  been  confined  to  the  other  4wo.  The  next 
question  is,  what  Danes  dwelt  in  Mercia  and  Wessex  ?  They  were 
principally  mercenaries  that  fought  in  the  armies,  and  sometimes 
formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Athelstan,  ^'  the  con- 
queror," did  not  disdain  their  services,  and  Edgar  awarded  them 
the  large  tracts  of  land  which  the  wars  had  desolated.  As  usual, 
they  were  faithless ;  they  joined  their  brethren  whenever  they  ap- 
peared. The  probability  then  is,  that  it  was  against  these  military 
colonists  only,  that  Ethelred  directed  his  barbarous  proscription. 

In  this  hatchery,  a  sister  of  Sweyn  had  perished.  As  she  lay 
expiring,  she  foretold  but  too  truly  the  disasters  that  would  follow. 
Early  in  the  following  year  her  brother  landed  in  Devonshire  with 
a  namerons  army,  and  began  at  once  the  work  of  revenge.  Every 
place  that  fell  into  his  hands,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  was  given 
to  the  flames ;  torture  and  death  were  the  fiite  of  every  prisoner. 
Elfric,  although  ten  years  before  he  had  betrayed  to  the  enemy  his 
divisioiL  of  the  fleet,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Ethelred's 
army.  His  conduct  was  not  reformed  by  this  mark  of  confidence : 
he  feigned  sickness ;  and  the  Danes  continued  their  ravages.  They 
matched  from  county  to  county,  everjrwhere  wreaking  the  same 
systematic  vengeance.  Occasionally  they  received  a  bloody  check, 
from  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  whenever  the  royal  army 
appeared,  it  was  routed  with  fearful  loss. 

Worn  out  with  slaughter,  the  Dane  collected  his  spoils,  received 
Ethelred's  tribute  of  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  de- 
parted (A.  D.  1007).  In  four  years  the  fruits  of  a  century  of 
eompaiative  repose  and  able  government  had  been  totally  destroyed : 
few  of  the  lands  were  tilled ;  many  of  the  towns  and  monasteries 
lay  in  ruins  ;  and  society  was  almost  a  chaos. 

To  repel  future  invasions,  a  large  fleet  was  now  at  last  pre- 
pared :  it  was  too  late ;  every  effort  was  baffled  by  distrust  or  trea- 
son. Wulfnoth,  the  ^  child  '  of  Sussex,  being  accused  of  treachery, 
separated  with  twenty  ships.  Eighty  sail,  under  the  command  of 
Brihtric  of  Mercia,  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  but,  instead  of 
being  able  to  punish  his  desertion,  were  driven  ashore  by  a  tempest, 
and  were  burnt  by  the  traitor  of  whom  they  were  in  quest. 
Ethelred  landed  in  fear  or  despair ;  the  mariners  returned  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  whole  armament  was  broken  up.  As  soon  as  it  dis- 
appeared, the  Northmen  under  Thurchil  poured  once  more  into  the 
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exhausted  country  (A.  D.  1009).  If  England  had  been  cruellj 
scourged  by  the  ruthlefis  Sweyn,  it  was  now  reduced  to  a  state  thr 
most  deplorable  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  its  annals. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fortresses,  which  abler  kings  had 
raised,  Ethel  red  must  long  since  have  been  driven  from  his  throne. 
Even  the  strongest  cities,  however,  did  not  always  escape,  while 
the  open  country  presented  one  wide  scene  of  ruin :  every  village, 
every  habitation  lay  in  ashes.  Tilla^  being  impossible,  scarcity 
followed ;  and  the  plague  added  to  the  horrors  of  famine.  Saxon 
tore  from  Saxon  the  scanty  morsel  that  was  to  support  existence; 
thane  assailed  thane  in  deadly  feud ;  and  the  slaves  rose  a^nst 
their  masters,  plundered  them  (often  with  impunity),  and  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  invaders. 

It  had  formerly  been  a  custom  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  seise 
and  ship  off  into  foreign  lands  not  only  their  countrymen  when  cap- 
tured in  war,  but  sometimes  even  their  own  children.  Christianity 
had  denounced,  and  in  a  great  meaaure  suppressed,  this  revolting 
evil.  The  law,  it  is  true,  still  allowed  prisoners  of  war,  even  if  they 
were  Anglo-Saxons,  to  be  sold  in  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  markets; 
but  it  forbade  them  to  be  exported  to  foreign  lands.  It  had,  however, 
become  too  universal,  too  inveterate  a  habit  to  be  completely  eradi- 
cated ;  and  now  when  the  monks  were  slaughtered,  and  the  dergy 
dispersed,  when  the  courts  of  justice  were  closed,  and  order  and 
law  yielded  to  might  and  licentiousness ;  Ae  barbarism  of  pagan 
times  returned,  and  to  earn  a  miserable  subsistence  in  the  general 
dearth,  man  sold  man,  relative  his  relative,  and  the  father  his  child. 

After  a  havoc  of  three  years'  duration,  Thurchil,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds,  restraine(^  his  fury,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  Ethelred.  Many  of  his  followers  re- 
ceived donations  of  land,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Saxon  monaich 
(A.  D.  1012). 

To  raise  the  money  demanded  by  the  invaders,  recourse  was  had 
to  an  expedient  entirely  new ;  the  "  Danegeld,"  the  origin  of  our 
direct  and  annual  taxation,  was  levied  on  all  landed  prc^rty  but 
that  of  the  church  and  sta4;e.  It  became  an  annual  tax  of  twelve 
pennies  for  every  hide.  Unfortunately  for  the  subjects  of  Ethelred, 
he  was  not  content  with  this  assessment ;  wherever  he  knew  there 
WBB  money,  he  exacted  it ;  the  visits  of  the  Danes  were  scarcely 
more  dreaded  than  those  of  the  royal  officers.  Rather  than  subnut 
to  these  exactions,  several  thanes,  assuming  the  character  of  inde- 
pendent princes,  negotiated  with  the  enemv,  and  stood  aloof  from 
all  concern  in  a  government  whose  madness  and  t3rranny  were 
equally  ruinous.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  country  at  this  unhappy  period.  During  seven  years, 
the  money  levied  by  government  on  Croyland  Abbey  amounted  to 
the  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  marks.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
Sweyn  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  with  all  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  ravage  and  death.  Godfrio,  the  abbot,  received  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  him  for  shelter,  and  fed  them  till  his  means 
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were  exhausted.  The  cloisters  and  ohoir  he  reserved  for  his  own 
and  the  neighhoaring  monks,  and  the  hodj  of  the  church  for  the 
clergy.  Of  the  other  fngitiyes,  the  men  were  accommodated  in  the 
apartments  of  the  monks,  and  the  women  and  children  in  tem- 
pomry  huildings  erected  in  the  cemetery.  Sweyn  threatened  to 
destroy  the  edifice  unless  a  thousand  marks  were  paid  at  Lincoln  on 
an  appointed  day.  The  sum  was  raised,  hutthe  savage  was  not  to 
be  ^peased  until  he  had  obtained  another  sum  of  equal  amount. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Danes,  the  king's  officers  appeared,  and 
accusing  Gk)dfric  of  being  in  treajsonable  correspondence  with  the 
Northmen,  wrung  from  the  impoverished  abbot  another  sum  of 
two  thousand  marks.  To  secure  himself  from  further  oppresedon, 
Godfiic  plaeed  his  abbey  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  thane 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  this  protection,  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase at  the  expense  of  his  most  valuable  manor. 

Such  instances  were  taking  place  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 
bat  of  the  monks  and  the  country  people  in  general,  few  were  so 
fortimate  as  Godfric  ;  it  was  well  when  they  could  escape  with  their 
lires  from  the  torch  and  battle-axe  of  the  Dane.  Great,  however, 
as  were  the  miseries  of  the  English,  they  had  not  yet  atWned  their 
height  The  year  after  Thurchil's  submission,  Sweyn  avowed  his 
intention  of  totally  subjugating  the  whole  of  England.  Arriving 
at  Gainsborough  with  a^ighty  fleet,  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
Northumbrians,  of  the  men  of  Lindisey,  of  the  Five  Burghs,  and 
of  all  the  population  on  the  north  of  Watling-street  (A.D.  1013). 
Having  increased  his  forces  by  numerous  levies,  he  led  them  against 
the  south,  giving  orders  to  ravage  the  open  country,  pillage  the 
churches,  bum  the  towns,  and  put  every  male  to  the  sword.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  strong  towns  of  Oxford  and  Winchester  appeased 
him  by  submission  and  hostages.  London,  defended  by  Ethelred 
and  Thurchil,  was  assailed  in  vain;  but  fear,  disunion,  and 
treachery,  conspired  alike  for  the  invader  s  triumph.  At  Bath,  the 
thanes  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Danelagh  assembled  at  the  call  of 
the  invader,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  king  of  England.  The 
Londoners  wavered  at  the  news,  and  Ethelred  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Richard  of  Normandy. 

The  Danish  monarch  died  in  the  following  year  (A.D.  1014), 
leaving  his  two  kingdoms  to  his  son  Canute.  The  moment  was 
&ToaiabIe  ;  the  Saxon  thanes  met  at  London,  and  resolved  to  shake 
off  the  Danish  yoke.  They  seem  to  have  hesitated  in  the  choice 
of  their  former  king,  until  Edward  promised,  on  the  part  of  his 
father,  Ethelred,  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  with  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  his  witena.  The  thanes  then  renewed  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  promised  never  to  submit  to  a  Danish  sovereign^ 
£thelred  returned,  and  Canute  was  driven  from  the  island.  In  re- 
qoital  for  the  barbarous  revenge  that  Ethelred  was  now  wreaking 
upon  the  men  of  Lindisey,  the  vanquished  Dane  cut  off  the  hands, 
noses^  and  ears  of  Jiis  hostages ;  and,  having  landed  them  at  Sand- 
wich, croesed  the  German  Ocean  to  arouse  the  Scandinavian  sea- 
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kings,  and  collect  the  strength  of  his  own  dominions  for  another 
and  more  successful  contest.  Rerengeful  as  he  was  cowardly, 
Ethelred,  meantime,  not  only  put  to  the  sword  erery  one  in  Lindisey 
that  was  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  hut  executed  numbers  of  the 
Danish  thanes :  and  dreading  the  power  of  two  of  their  earls,  the 
chieftains  of  the  '^ Seven  Burghs,"*  whom  he  had  singled  out  for 
death,  he  caused  his  &.vourite  Edric  to  invite  them  to  a  banqaet, 
and  there  procured  their  assassination  (A.D.  1015).  This  cruelty 
availed  him  as  little  now,  as  on  the  day  of  St.  Brice. 

With  a  fleet  of  two  hundred,  or  as  the  northern  writers  say,  of  a 
thousand  ships,  Canute  landed  at  Sandwich ;  then,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  the  most  famous  of  the  British  ports.  He  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  Thurchil,  in  execration  of  Ethelred's  murders. 
To  resist  the  invasion,  Edmund,  the  king's  eldest  son,  summoned  to 
his  standard  the  men  of  Leicester,  Stafford,  and  Salop.  His  call 
was  unheeded,  probably  because  he  had  no  legitimate  authority  in 
the  district,  Edric  being  the  ealdorman  of  Mercia.  He  had  other 
resources,  however,  at  his  command.  He  had  petitioned  his  father 
for  the  possessions  of  the  two  chiefs  who  had  been  slain  at  the  ban- 
quet ;  and,  being  refused,  had  quitted  the  court,  married  the  widow 
of  one  of  the  murdered  earls,  and  by  her  influence  had,  in  defiance 
of  his  fjEither's  authority,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  '^  Seven 
Burghs."  There  he  now  levied  an  army,  and  was  joined  by  Edric 
and  a  strong  body  of  Mercians.  Instead,  however,  of  checking  the 
progress  of  the  Danes,  the  two  leaders  quarrelled,  and  Edrio  went 
over  to  Canute.  Being  reinforced  from  the  north,  Edmund  might 
now  have  checked  or  prevented  the  ravage  of  Eastern  Mercia,  and 
the  adjoining  districts  of  Yorkshire.  He  preferred  the  sweets  of 
revenge ;  he  had  not  forgotten  the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Leicester,  Stafford,  and  Salop  :  and  he  now  inflicted  upon  them  all 
the  miseries  of  the  most  barbarous  warfare.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion,  Ethelred  died  in  London,  after  a  calamitous  reign  of  eight 
and  thirty  years  (A.D.  1016). 

Edmund  Ibonside. — ^After  his  arrival  at  Sandwich,  Canute 
had  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and,  after  extending 
his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  York,  marched  to  Southampton  to  pre- 
pare for  the  siege  of  London.  With  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  ships,  carrying  an  army  of  27,000  men,  he  sailed  up  the 
Thames  and  surrounded  the  city.  London  was  then  confined  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Its  fortified  bridge,  however,  answered  a 
twofold  purpose ;  it  at  once  kept  open  a  communication  with  the 
opposite  bank,  and  prevented  the  Danes  from  ascending  the  river 
and  completing  the  blockade.  The  Danes  quickly  discovered  a 
means  of  obviating  the  difficulty ;  they  formed  a  deep  channel  on 
the  right  bank,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  a  great  number  of  ships 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  thus  at  length  beleaguered  the 

*  These  were  probably  the  tame  as  the  Five  Barghs  with  the  addition  of  two 
others :  perhaps  of  York  and  Chester. 
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cHj  by  Isxid  and  water.  Enraged  at  his  heavy  loss,  and  at  the 
uniUnchnig  boldness  of  the  citizens,  Canute  threatened,  that  if  they 
did  not  surrender  their  king,  and  give  ample  ransom  for  the  nobles, 
and  three  thousand  hostages  for  themselves,  he  would  abandon  their 
city  to  all  the  fury  of  his  men.  The  stout  burghers  replied  to  his 
threats  with  shouts  of  derision  :  their  city  was  yet  to  be  taken. 

Edmund  was  not  content  with  maintaining  the  walls  of  London ; 
under  the  darkness  of  night  he  escaped  into  the  country,  and  speedily 
laised  an  army.  Leaving  a  strong  force  around  London,  Canute 
hastened  to  crush  his  adversary.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Scearstan 
immediately  begEui.  Night  separated  the  combatants,  but  only  for  a 
few  hours  :  at  dawn  the  struggle  recommenced.  Edmund,  with  his 
battle-axe,  clove  his  rival's  shield,  wounded  his  horse,  and  was 
aiming  a  mortal  blow  when  he  was  borne  to  a  distance  by  the  tide 
of  Danes  that  rushed  forward  to  defend  their  king.  Night  once 
more  closed  upon  the  carnage.  In  the  morning,  Canute  retreated 
to  his  works  around  London.  Edmund  following,  compelled  him  to 
laiae  the  siege,  and  forced  him  to  a  battle  at  Brentford.  The  advan- 
tage remained  with  Canute.  Flushed  with  victory,  his  warriors 
assailed  once  more  the  walls  of  London.  The  valour  of  the  citizens, 
however,  was  as  unyielding  as  before ;  and  the  Danes  revenged  their 
fulnie  by  the  piUage  of  the  country. 

At  Oxford  they  were  overtaken  by  Edmund,  and  signally  de- 
feated. In  the  following  summer,  Edmund  attacked  them  at 
Asaingtoii,  but  the  traitor  Edric  had  been  again  received  into  fiivour, 
and  now  again  betrayed  his  country.  He  fled  at  the  very  onset ; 
the  rest  maintained  a  desperate  struggle  till  sunset,  and  many  still 
eontinned  to  fight  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  but  their  rout  was  at 
kst  complete.  On  that  fatal'  day,  four  ealdormen,  and  nearly  all 
the  nobility  of  Wessex,  perished.  The  dauntless  Edmund  was  soon 
prepared  for  another  contest ;  but  the  expostulations  of  both  armies 
extorted  a  compromise.  Wessex  was  retained  by  Edmund  ;  the  re- 
mainder was  given  to  his  rival.  In  less  than  four  months  after, 
Edmond  was  no  more.  Some  say,  he  was  cut  off  by  the  treachery 
of  Canute ;  some,  by  that  of  Edric.  He  was  called  ''  Ironside," 
either  from  his  armour,  or,  more  probably,  from  his  great  strength. 
Besides  his  vigorous  defence  of  London,  he  fought  no  less  than  five 
pitched  battles,  during  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

CAifUTE.«— Weary  of  bloodshed,  Wessex  bowed  without  a  murmur 
to  the  sway  of  the  triumphant  Dane.  That  prince's  first  object  was 
to  rid  himself  of  all  competitors.  Edmund  and  Edward,  the  two 
sons  of  Edmund  Ironside,  were  in  their  infancy.  They  were  sent 
to  Olave  of  Sweden.  If  we  are  to  believe  writers,  whose  means 
of  knowing  what  they  assert  are  at  best  but  doubtful,  it  was 
Canute's  desire  to  have  the  royal  children  quietly  disposed  of. 
OhiTe,  however,  sent  them  to  safe  custody,  to  the  court  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  king  of  Hungary.  Edmund,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
died  in  his  youth ;  Edward  married  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germapy,  and  became  the  father  of  Edgar  the  Etheling. 
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The  brothers  of  Edmund  now  occupied  the  attention  of  Canute. 
Ethelred  bad  left  five  sons  :  Edmund  ^'  Ironside,"  Athelstane,  and 
Edwj,  by  his  first  marriage ;  and  Edward  and  Alfred  by  his  marriage 
with  Emma.  The  two  first  were  no  more ;  the  two  last  were 
safe  in  Normandy :  Edwy,  styled,  from  some  unknown  reason, 
''  King  of  the  Peasants,"  after  having  been  banished,  was  recalled, 
and  then  assassinated.  To  prevent  the  duke  of  Normandy  from 
assisting  his  nephews,  Canute  ofiered  his  hand  to  Emma,  the  widow  of 
Ethelred,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Canute  now  divided  his  king- 
dom into  four  governments :  Wessex  he  administered  himself ;  East 
Anglia  was  ruled  by  Thurchil ;  Northumbria  by  Eric  of  Norway ; 
and  Mercia  by  the  traitor  Edric.  The  fate  of  Edric,  who  had  so 
greatly  contributed  to  his  country's  misfortunes,  was  such  as  his 
perfidy  merited.  Sitting  one  day  at  table  with  Canute  and  his 
thanes,  he  could  not  refrain  from  boasting  of  his  services.  Canute's 
reply  was  characteristic  of  the  times  :  turning  to  Eric,  the  ealdor- 
man  of  Northumberland,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Then  let  him  receive  the 
reward  his  treason  deserves."  Edric  was  instantly  cloven  down, 
and  his  body  was  flung  into  the  Thames. 

Being  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  Canute  endeavoured  at  last  to 
win  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  The  presence  of  his  army  being 
a  source  of  constant  annoyance  to  the  natives,  he  resolved  to  dismiss 
it;  but  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  defray  its  expenses.  A 
tax  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  on  the  city  of  London,  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  was  cheerfully  paid  as 
soon  as  its  object  was  known.  Canute  retained  the  crews  of  forty 
ships,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  men.*  This  body  of  men, 
from  its  number,  seems  to  have  been  the  ''  Thingmanna,"  or  royal 
guard ;  which  was  likewise  known  *as  "  Thingliths,"  or  ^^  Thane 
men ;  "  and  ^'  Huscarls,"  or  housemen.  It  was  a  force  which  was 
selected  from  the  whole  army,  the  leader  of  which  swore  allegiance 
to  their  king,  and  the  privates  to  their  leaders.  To  insure  the  good 
conduct  of  the  men,  Canute  drew  up  some  wholesome  regulations  ; 
but  he  himself  was  the  first  to  violate  them.  He  murdered  a  soldier 
in  a  fit  of  passion.  He  immediately  assembled  the  Thingmanna, 
descended  from  his  throne,  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  demanded 
punishment  His  soldiers  left  it  to  his  own  decision;  and  they 
found  that  they  had  confided  to  an  impartial  judge.  He  imposed 
upon  himself  a  penalty  more  than  nine  times  the  ordinary 
amount. 

Canute  had  been  baptized  in  his  in&ncy,  but  had  led  the  life  of 
a  pagan.  Now  that  the  turmoil  of  war  was  over,  he  had  time  for 
reflection,  and  often  expressed  his  regret  for  the  excesses  of  his 
youth.  True  repentance  is  not  a  passing  emotion ;  it  reforms  the 
whole  man  ;  and  thus  it  was  with  Canute.  He  did  his  utmost  to 
repair  the  havoc  which  he  had  caused ;  he  repaired  the  religious 

*  One  ''  ihip  "  wa8  therefore  seventy-five  men.  In  the  ware  of  the  Danes,  a 
ship  does  iiot  necessarily  mean  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  but  the  smaller  divisions  of 
their  array,  soph  as  are  nsnally  termed  its  bands  or  companies. 
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boildbgB;  watched  oyer  the  admioistration  of  justice;  treated 
his  new  subjects  with  marked  attention,  and  protected  them  from 
the  inaolenoe  of  his  Danish  countrymen.  He  placed  both  nations 
on  a  footing  of  equalitj,  and  admitted  either  without  distinction 
to  the  offices  of  state.  He  confirmed  or  modified  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence,  his  code  of  hiws  being  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, Uiongh  different  in  application,  for  each  of  the  three  great 
diririons  of  En^and.  He  jealously  watched  the  administration  of 
JQBtioe,  but  ordered  the  judges  to  be  sparing  of  human  life;  to 
treat  ^e  penitent  with  greater  lenity  than  the  hardened  criminal ; 
and  to  consider  the  weak  and  indigent  as  worthy  of  pity,  but  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  as  deserving  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 
He  prohibited  the  custom  of  sending  Christians  for  sale  into  foreign 
countries,  where  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  infidel  masters. 
He  forbade  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  various  Danish 
idols,  and  the  use  of  witchcraft  and  incantations.  He  mollified  the 
rigoor  of  feudal  services,  which  in  England  had  long  been  on  the 
increase,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  on  the  continent.  He 
totally  abolished  the  custom  of  purveyance,  requiring  his  oflScers  to 
rapply  his  table,  not  with  the  property  of  his  subjects,  but  with  the 
prodace  of  his  own  farms.  With  respect  to  heiresses,  he  ordered 
that  neither  maid  nor  widow  should  be  forced  to  marry  against  her 
inclination.  The  penalty  in  all  these  cases  was  to  be  a  single  ^^  were" 
fi>r  the  first  offence,  a  double  ^'  were  "  for  the  second,  and  forfeiture 
of  all  property  for  the  third. 

Canute  often  visited  Denmark  with  an  English  fleet.  On  one  of 
these  visits  (A.D.  1025)  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Swedes. 
Godwin  on  this  occasion  attracted  the  notice  and  favour  of  his 
Mrereign ;  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  led  the  English  against  the 
Swedish  camp,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  This  tl^ne  had  for 
fiome  time  been  laying  the  foundations  of  an  influence  that  afterwards 
coold  shake  the  throne  itself,  and  secure  for  a  time  upon  the  head 
of  his  son,  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown. 

In  1030,  Canute  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  On  his  way 
he  visited  the  principal  churches,  and  ever3rwhere  left  proofs  of  his 
devotion  and  charity.  On  his  return,  his  first  visit  was  to  Denmark. 
His  letter  from  that  country  to  his  English  subjects,  contains  some 
interosting  particulars.  He  states  that  he  visited  Rome  on  account 
of  a  vow  which  he  had  made,  and  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  his 
sins  and  the  safety  of  his  people.  ^^  And  this  I  have  done,  because 
I  had  learned  from  my  teachers  that  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  received 
from  the  Lord  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  with  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  On  this  account  I  thought  it  highly 
Qsefnl  to  solicit  his  patronage  with  God."  He  adds,  that  at  the 
festival  of  Easter,  there  assembled  the  emperor  Conrad  and  many 
nobles,  who  made  him  presents  of  rich  garments  and  vases  of  gold 
ud  sQver ;  that  he  obtained  from  the  emperor,  and  king  Rodulph 
and  others,  that  his  people,  whether  pilgrims  or  merchants,  when  on 
their  way  to  Rome,  should  not  be  detained  at  the  different  barriers. 
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nor  made  to  pay  nnlawfal  tolls ;  and  that  the  arehbishops  of  hk 
kingdom,  when  at  Rome  to  receive  the  pallium,  should  not  be  sub* 
jected  to  heavy  payments.  He  declares  that  he  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God,  and  will  make  reparation  for  the  violence 
and  negligences  of  his  youth.  He  orders  his  governors,  as  tiiey 
''  would  save  their  souls,"  to  be  just  to  rich  and  poor:  that  '^he  has 
no  need  of  money  raised  by  injustice."  He  concludes  by  entreating 
the  bishop  and  sheriflGb,  "  by  the  duty  they  owe  to  me  and  to  God, 
that  the  church  dues,  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  may  be  paid 
before  my  return  :  namely,  the  plough  alms,  the  tithes  of  cattle  of 
the  present  year,  the  Peter-pence,  the  tithes  of  fruit  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  the  kirknahot  at  the  feaet  of  St.  Martin  to  the  parish 
church." 

Such  were  the  exalted  feelings  of  this  once  ferocious  Dane.  He 
ruled  six  nations :  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Soots ; 
the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians ;  yet  was  he  unassum- 
ing, and  to  the  poor  compassionate  and  even  lowly.  When  flattered 
by  his  courtiers  for  a  power  that  could  command,  as  they  said,  even 
the  waves,  he  must  have  smiled  at  their  folly;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  ;  he  complied  with  their  desire,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  edge  of  the  rising  tide,  and  soon  taught  his  thanes  the  worth 
of  their  compliment.  The  circumstance,  however,  was  not  without 
a  salutary  effect  even  upon  his  own  mind.  Impressed  with  the  real 
feebleness  of  kings,  and  with  the  might  of  Him  that  created  and 
governs  the  ocean,  Canute,  we  are  told,  placed  his  crown  upon  the 
head  of  the  great  crucifix  in  Winchester  cathedral,  and  oould  never 
again  be  induced  to  wear  it.  He  died  at  Canterbury  two  years 
after  this  occurrence. 

Harold  Harefoot. — By  the  will  of  the  late  king  and  by  the  mar- 
riage settlement  between  him  and  Emma,  Hardicanute  was  to  have 
succeeded.  But  as  he  was  absent  taking  possession  of  Denmark^ 
his  half-brother,  Harold,  seized  the  opportunity  to  claim  the  sove- 
reignty. The  northern  English,  the  Danes,  and  the  '^  Lithsmen," 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  *•*•  Thingmanna,"  at  London, 
supported  Harold.  Of  the  men  of  the  south,  some  were  for 
Hardicanute  and  some  for  one  of  the  sons  of  Ethelred.  A  civil 
war  seemed  inevitable,  and  many  fied  to  the  woods,  or  to  the 
eastern  fens.  It  was,  however,  arranged  in  a  witena-gemote  at 
Oxford.,  that  Harold  should  have  London  and  all  the  country  north 
of  the  Thames,  and  Hardicanute  the  country  south  of  the  river. 

Soon  afterwards  Edward,  the  eldest  of  Ethelred's  surviving  sons, 
arrived  at  Southampton  with  a  fleet  from  Normandy.  His  mother 
and  the  ealdorman  Godwin,  ruled  in  Hardicanute's  absence;  but 
neither  attempted  to  join  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  re-embark. 
While  Hardicanute  loitered  away  his  time  in  Denmark,  a  deed 
occurred,  that  gave  to  Harold  the  sole  dominion  of  England ;  but 
the  deed  in  all  its  particulars,  was  as  mysterious  as  it  was  sanguinary, 
A  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  Emma,  reached  Edward  and 
Alfred,  the  exiled  brothers  in  Normandy.     It  reproached  them  for 
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their  wmnt  of  spirit,  and  urged  one  of  them  to  strike  for  the  crown 
without  delay.  Alfred  accordingly  raised  about  six  hundred  men  in 
Normaodj  and  Flanders,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury.  Godwin 
then  met  him,  plighted  to  him  his  fieiith,  and  conducted  him  to 
Guildford.  The  followers  of  Alfred  were,  that  very  night,  sur- 
prised in  their  beds  by  the  soldiers  of  Harold.  On  the  following 
morning  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them.  Every  tenth  man  was  set  at  liberty,  and  a  few  of  the  rest 
were  selected  for  slavery.  Then  commenced  a  scene  of  butchery 
QDparalleled  in  the  annals  of  barbarism.  Some  were  scalped, 
fiome  deprived  of  sight ;  some  fearfully  maimed,  some  fiistened  to 
stakes  and  embowelled  alive.  Alfred  was  tied  on  a  wretched  hack 
and  conducted  to  Ely,  after  being  exposed  to  derision  in  every  village 
through  which  he  passed.  His  eyes  were  then  torn  out,  and  three 
days  after  the  unhappy  prince  expired.  In  this  dark  villany  there 
u  room  for  much  conjecture,  but  for  little  real  information.  After 
the  murder  of  her  son,  Emma  fled  to  Bruges ;  and  with  her  dis- 
appeared the  influence  of  Hardicanute.  Harold  was  immediately 
acknowledged  by  the  thanes  of  Wessex,  in  place  of  his  half-brother, 
Hardicanute;  but  Eglenoth,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
called  on  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  placed  the 
insignia  of  royalty  on  the  altar,  and  boldly  exclaimed,  ^'  There  are 
the  crown  ana  sceptre  which  Canute  intrusted  to  my  care.  To  you 
I  neither  give  nor  refuse  them,  you  may  take  them  if  you  please  ; 
hot  I  strictly  forbid  any  of  my  brother  bishops  to  usurp  an  office 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  my  see."  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
coronation  was  eventually  performed.  Of  the  reign  of  Harold  little 
has  been  transmitted,  and  even  of  his  general  character  the  most 
contradictory  assertions  have  been  made :  thus,  for  instance,  by  one 
writer  he  is  represented  as  a  benefactor,  by  another  as  an  enemy,  of 
the  church.  From  his  fleetness  in  the  chace,  he  acquired  the 
soname  of  ^  Harefoot."  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  (A.  D. 
1040). 

Hardicanute. — ^The  reproaches  of  Emma  at  length  aroused  the 
sluggish  Hardicanute.  He  visited  her  at  Bruges  to  consult  on  his 
fatnie  plana.  While  thus  engaged,  his  opponent  died,  and  a  depu- 
tation invited  him  to  assume  the  English  crown.  His  first  measure 
excited  general  discontent.  The  crews  of  the  sixty-two  ships  with 
which  he  sailed  to  England,  were  added  to  the  Thingmanna.  By 
Canute  that  force  had  been  reduced  to  forty,  and  afterwards  to 
sixteen  ships.  As  the  nation  was  obliged  to  furnish  annually  eight 
marks  for  every  private,  and  twelve  for  every  officer,  the  increase 
of  the  royal  guard  produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  taxes. 
Taxation  was  of  recent  growth,  the  produce  of  necessity ;  now  it 
was  imposed  and  increased  at  the  whim  of  the  sovereign.  The  people 
had  borne  the  Danegeld,  because  they  trusted  it  would  rid  them  of 
their  enemies ;  they  endured  a  continuation  of  the  Danegeld,  besides 
&  alight  tax,  to  pay  the  guard  of  their  Danish  rulers ;   but  they 
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probably  considered  it  a  toleration,  not  a  right :  a  new  tax,  without 
anj  apparent  occasion,  they  were  little  disposed  to  grant.  The 
people  munnnred ;  while  those  at  Worcester  rebelled,  and  slew  the 
collectors.  The  terrible  vengeance  that  followed,  deterred  others 
from  imitating  their  example.  The  whole  country  was  giren  up  to 
pillage,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  inhabitants  took 
refuge  on  an  islana  in  the  Serem,  and  defended  themselves  with 
such  desperate  valour,  as  to  extort  from  the  king  a  reluctant 
pardon. 

The  ferocious  Northman  next  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  dead  body  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  decapitated  and  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  but  was  recovered  by  some  fishermen,  and  pri- 
vately interred  in  St.  Clement's  churchyard,  the  usual  burying- 
place  of  the  Danes. 

Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution,  Hardicanute 
endeavoured,  as  became  a  king,  according  to  Danish  notions,  to 
outdo  all,  even  the  most  robust,  not  only  m  fighting  and  hunting, 
but  in  excess  of  eating  and  drinking.  The  consequence  was,  he 
was  swept  from  life  without  a  moment  for  repentance ;  he  was 
carousing  at  Lambeth,  and  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  cup  to  his 
lips,  when  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
breathed  his  last  (A.  D.  1042).     He  died  childless. 

Edward  the  Confessor. — ^The  will  of  Hardicanute  was  con- 
firmed by  the  choice  of  the  witena-gemote,  and  Edward,  the  son  of 
Ethelreo,  after  having  sworn  that  he  would  enforce  and  observe  the 
laws  of  Canute,  wbjs  proclaimed  king.  By  the  direct  line,  the  exile 
in  Hungary,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  had  the  nearest  d^im. 
But  such  was  not  then  the  law  of  succession. 

The  new  monarch  is  described  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  as 
being,  ^'  through  simplicity  of  manners,  little  fitted  for  a  kingdom  ; 
but  devout  to  God  and  directed  by  him."  ^^  God  so  cherished  his 
simplicity,  that  hs  was  feared  who  could  not  be  provoked."  To 
enforce  the  ancient  laws  and  to  promote  religion  and  the  good  of 
his  people,  were  the  first  objects  of  Edward's  solicitude.  His  mildness 
and  dread  of  bloodshed  have  been  considered  by  some  a  misfortune ; 
but  had  he  possessed  the  fierce  energy  of  his  half-brother.  Ironside, 
it  would  have  been  useless  without  greater  resources  to  support  it, 
and  in  all  probability  would  have  hurled  him  from  his  throne. 
Under  the  name  and  form  of  a  monarchy,  England  was  in  reality 
nothing  better  than  an  oligarchy.  It  was  ruled  by  five  chieftains, 
Siward,  Leofric,  Godwin  and  his  two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold. 
These  were  known,  not  by  the  obsolete  term  of  ealdormen,  but  by 
the  Danish  title  of  earls,  or  jarls.  The  earldom  of  Siward  extended 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish  border ;  Leofric,  under  the  title 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  ruled  the  northern  counties  of  Mercia ; 
Sweyn  possessed  the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Somerset;  Harold,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  and  East  Anglia ;  and  Godwin,  nearly  all  the  country 
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Boath  of  the  Thames.  Thej  were  the  judges,  and  almost  the  kings^ 
of  their  Tarioiis  districts.* 

It  was  by  the  combination  of  these  nobles,  and  bj  their  expulsioii 
of  seTeial  Danes  of  doubtfal  fidelity,  that  the  line  of  Cerdic  waisi 
restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  GoufesBor.  Among  others 
that  incurred  their  displeasure,  was  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward. 
It  seems,  that  she  was  suspected  of  haying  caused  the  death  of 
Alfred.  Whatever  the  reason,  after  the  council  at  Gloucester, 
Edward,  accompanied  by  Siwajrd,  Leofric,  and  Godwin,  went  to 
Winchester,  seized  the  treasures  of  Emma,  and  swept  away  the 
attle  and  com  from  the  lands  of  her  dower.  This  summary  pro- 
ceeding was  a  species  of  military  execution  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Bj  some,  she  is  said  to  hare  been  made  to  pass  through  an  ordeal 
of  red-hot  ploughshares :  but  this  is  doubtful.  She  was  allowed  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  peace. 

Edward  naturally  felt  grateful  to  tlie  Normans,  for  their  kindness 
in  his  exile ;  in  his  manifestation  of  that  feeling,  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  was  scarcely  prudent.  He  kept  many  around  his  person  ; 
granted  large  possessions  to  several;  allowed  the  French,  their  native 
tongne,  to  become  the  language  of  the  court,  and  opened  to  them 
the  way  to  eodeaiastical  preferment.  The  jealousy  of  Godwin  was 
swakened,  and  while  this  feeling  was  still  rankling,  an  incident  oc- 
curred, that  threatened  to  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war.  Eustace 
of  Boulogne,  who  was  at  feud  with  Earl  Godwin,  happened  to  stop 
at  Dover  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  Edward.  The  townspeople, 
who  were  Godwin's  ^^men,"  quarrelled,  perhaps  designedly,  with 
some  of  Eustace's  followers,  and  one  man  was  killed  on  each  side. 
The  earl  sallied  forth  at  the  news,  but  after  much  bloodshed,  he  was 
oompelled  to  take  to  flight.  Edward  listened  to  his  complaints,  and 
ordered  Godwin  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Dover.  Godwin  re- 
fused, and  his  sons  applauded  his  resolution,  and  promised  him  their 
lupport. 

Forces  were  immediately  collected  by  the  Godwins,  to  punish,  as 
tbey  said,  some  depredations  of  the  Norman  favouiitea ;  and  by 
Edward  to  counteract  their  designs.  The  king's  forces  were 
aiready  clamorous  for  battle,  when  happily  an  acconamodation  was 
effected  by  the  advice  of  Leofric  :  hostages  were  given  on  both 
sides,  and  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  was  to  be  left  to  the  witena. 
Edw»xi  accordingly  led  his  forces  into  London,  while  Godwin 
remained  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  Unfortunately  for  the 
earl,  his  aiHi  Sweyn  was  a  man  of  ungovernable  passions,  the  dis- 

*  Of  tbe  (acts  of  Godwin's  Ufe,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment. 
T^  biograpber  of  Edward,  who  dedicated  his  work  to  £ditha,  the  earl's  dangh« 
ter,  speaks  of  her  father  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  The  Norman  writers, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  were  loud  in  their  condemnation.  Of  writers  nearly  contem* 
porary,  WiUiam  of  Malrosbnry  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these 
contradictory  aooonnts ;  but  defends  the  Norman  favourites,  and  speaks  in  no 
courteous  terms  of  Godwin.  Of  writers  that  were  more  remote,  Roger  de  Hove- 
dra  has  a  very  different  tone,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  ravage  of  Devon  and 
SomeneC,  or  other  equally  disparaging  facts. 
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graee  of  his  fiunily.  Some  years  before,  laying  been  banished  for 
a  grievous  sacrilege,  he  became  a  sea-king ;  then  retamed  and 
mordered  his  cousin ;  bat  was  finally  pardoned,  and  recovered  his 
estates.  Now  he  was  less  fortunate  :  as  soon  as  the  witena  aasem- 
bled  to  decide  the  late  quarrel,  thej  deferred  the  immediate  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  appointed  a  day  for  Sweyn  to  answer  for  murder. 
He  fled,  and  was  outlawed.  The  forces  of  Godwin  and  Harold 
now  rapidly  dwindled  away ;  and  the  thanes  of  their  respective 
earldoms  were  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  Edward,  no  less 
than  to  their  immediate  chiefs ;  while  the  two  earls  were  required 
to  appear  before  the  witena,  and  clear  themselves  by  the  oaths  of 
twelve  compurgators.  Their  demand  for  hostages  being  refused, 
they  left  the  kingdom.  Godwin,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
Sweyn,  ^lostig,  and  Gurth,  took  refuge  at  Bruges.  Harold  and  his 
brother  Leofwin,  escaped  to  Ireland  (A.D.  1051). 

The  exiles  had  not  abandoned  England  for  ever.  During  the 
winter  they  collected  ships  and  adventurers,  and  plundered  the 
coasts  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  The  squadrons  of  Godwin  and 
Harold  met  in  the  Channel,  swept  away  the  shipping  of  every  har- 
bour on  their  way,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  passing  through  the 
southern  arch  of  London  Bridge,  took  up  a  hostile  position  in  front 
of  the  royal  fleet.  The  latter,  consisting  of  only  fifty  sail,  was 
moored  along  the  northern  side  of  the  river;  while  on  the  bank 
beyond  it,  stood  a  numerous  army  arrayed  for  battle.  Many  on 
both  sides  were  reluctant  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  Saxon  brethren, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Stigand,  a  negotiation  was  opened.  Edward's 
Norman  friends  immediately  fled  in  despair.  Godwin  was  admitted 
into  Edward's  presence;  protested  his  innocence,  laid  the  entire 
blame  upon  the  Normans,  and  offered  as  hostages  his  son  Wulfnoth, 
and  his  nephew  Haco.  These  hostages  were  delivered  to  William 
of  Normandy;  but  the  foreigners  were  outlawed  by  the  witen»- 
gemote.  AU  the  family  of  Godwin,  except  Sweyn,  were  restored 
to  their  former  honours.  To  the  guilty  Sweyn,  however,  the  king 
was  inexorable :  abandoned  by  his  family,  and  stung  with  remorse, 
he  submitted  to  the  penitential  canons ;  went  barefoot  on  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  fell  sick  and  died  in  Lycia^  a 
province  of  Asia  Minor. 

Stigand's  negotiation  in  the  recent  treaty  was  not  forgotten.  He 
had  been  one  of  Canute's  chaplains,  and  became  successively  after- 
wards bishop  of  Helmetan,  Selsey,  and  Winchester.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Godwins  he  was  now  elected  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. He  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  learning,  or  virtue ;  and 
seemed  to  have  owed  his  elevation  to  his  spirit  of  intrigue.  As 
Robert,  the  late  archbishop,  one  of  the  expelled  Normans,  was  still 
living,  Leo  IX.  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Stigand. 
With  John  of  VelitrsB,  an  anti-pope,  Stigand  was  more  successful, 
and  obtained  the  pallium.  To  communicate  thus  with  one  who  had 
attempted  to  usurp  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  was  to  participate  in  the 
guilt  of    schism :    accordingly  Stigand  was  suspended   from  bis 
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inncUoiia  bj  Pope  Alexander  II.  The  prelate,  how- 
ever, oontriTed  to  impose  npon  the  simplicity  of  Edward;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  rerennes  of  Canterbury,  seised  those  of  Win- 
diester  and  of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Alban's,  Ely, 
ftod  Glastonbury. 

Godwin,  his  patron,  did  not  long  survive :  one  Easter  Monday 
he  fell  speechless  from  the  king's  table,  and  three  days  after  expired 
in  great  agony.  The  stories  of  his  death  that  hare  become  so 
cnnent,  were  told  by  men  that  were  no  friends  to  his  memory. 
Harold  succeeded  to  his  Other's  earldom. 

The  disputes  between  the  Normans  and  the  fiunily  of  Godwin, 
inflicted  little  or  no  injury  upon  the  body  of  the  people ;  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  never  to  be  without  a  scourge. 
From  the  sixth  year  of  Edward's  reign,  they  had  ceBbd  to  be 
banssed  by  the  Danes ;  but  they  were  afflicted  by  pestilenee  and 
inline,  and  even  earthquakes ;  by  winds  that  sWept  down  cottages 
and  levelled  forests ;  and  by  snows  so  deep  and  heavy,  that  we 
are  told  that  in  some  places  the  woods  broke  down  beneath  the 
enormous  mass. 

Though  the  Scandinavians  no  longer  swept  the  seas  with  powerful 
fleets,  many  a  pirate  was  still  on  the  deep.  Intercourse  with  the 
continent  was,  therefore,  difficult  and  insecure ;  and  each  country  was 
obliged  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources.  For  an  unproductive  harvest, 
and  much  more  for  a  repetition  of  such  harvests,  charity  itself  could 
find  no  remedy :  fiimine  was  the  inevitable  result,  and  pestilence  is 
the  conunon  attendant  of  famine.  While  the  hand  of  Providence 
hj  heavy  npon  the  nation,  Edward  thought  it  his  duty  to  abolish 
the  Danegelt,  which  had  now  been  levied  for  eight  and  thirty  years^ 
and  had  poured  a  large  annual  sum  into  the  royal  treasury. 

The  only  foreign  war  in  which  Edward  engaged,  was  uncfertaken  to 
expel  a  usurper.  Duncan,  the  Scottish  king,  had  &Uen  by  the  dirk 
of  Macbeth,  one  of  hie  chiefs.  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
prince,  had  taken  refuge  with  Siward  of  Northumbria,  his  maternal 
vncle,  and  had  obtained  leave  from  Edward  to  raise  an  English 
anny  (A.  D.  1039) ;  but  dreading  the  power  of  the  usurper,  he 
deferred  the  attempt  for  fifteen  years.  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife, 
at  length  unfuried  the  royal  banner.  Malcolm  and  Siward  hastened 
to  j(nn  him,  and  the  death  of  Macbeth,  in  the  battle  of  Lan&nan, 
decided  the  contest  (A.  D.  1054).  Sivrard's  son  was  among  the 
fiiain.  His  father  anxiously  inquired  how  he  had  fallen,  and  being 
told  that  he  died  with  every  wound  in  front,  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied,  and  said  that  he  desired  for  himself  no  better  death.  His 
own  days  were  waning  hust.  On  his  death-bed  he  called  for  his 
vms,  that  he  might  die  as  he  had  lived.  Sitting  upright  and 
leaning  on  his  spear,  full  of  days  and  renown,  the  hardy  warrior 
breathed  his  last 

While  Siward  was  still  in  Scotland,  a  brief  civil  war  broke  out 
in  England.  When  Harold  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  his  father, 
Ju*  own  earldom  was  given  to  Alfgar,  the  son  of  Leofric.     The  am- 
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bitious  Harold  was  said  to  have  been  indignant  that  a  rival  fiunilj 
should  be  thus  enriched.  Whether  by  his  means  or  not,  Alfgar 
was  soon  after  accused  of  treason  and  outlawed.  He  fled  to 
Ireland ;  obtained  the  aid  of  a  sea-king,  and  of  Griffin,  prince  of 
North  Wales ;  and  crossing  the  Welsh  border,  dispersed  a  body  of 
troops  that  endeavoured  to  arrest  his  march,  and  plundered  the 
city  of  Hereford.  The  royal  forces,  meantime,  were  assembling  at 
Gloucester;  and  havltag  been  already  defeated  by  Harold,  the  invaders 
were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon.  A  nego- 
tiation restored  the  exile  to  his  estates.  A  second  time  he  fled, 
and  a  second  time  by  the  aid  of  the  Welsh  and  Norwegians,  he 
recovered  his  authority.  A  few  months  after  he  died,  leaving  two 
sons,  Edwin  and  Morcar.  His  father  Leofric  had,  but  a  short  time 
before,  been  laid  in  the  tomb. 

The  late  sanguinary  incursions  of  Griffin  were  now  to  be 
punished.  Harold  selected  a  body  of  young  men,  and  made  them 
arm  themselves  with  helmets  and  targets  of  hardened  leather,  and 
exchange  their  usual  weapons  for  others  better  adapted  to  mountain 
warfare.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  burst  into  Wales 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  overthrew  all  opposition,  and  so  actively 
and  incessantly  harassed  the  enemy,  that  the  natives  not  only  sub- 
mitted, but  to  propitiate  the  invader,  sent  him  the  head  of  their 
prince  (A.  D.  1053).  A  law  was  immediately  passed,  that  every 
Welshman  found  on  the  east  of  Ofia's  dyke,  should  lose  his  right 
hand.     The  mountaineers  were  thus,  at  length,  effectually  curbed. 

Year  after  year  of  Ekiward's  reign  now  glided  on  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  ruffled  only  by  some  brief  and  transient  storm.  Finding 
at  last  his  health  declining,  the  king  invited  from  Hungary  his 
nephew,  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  ^Hhe  Outlaw.**  The  young 
prince  obeyed  the  call  and  was  soon  in  England.  The  joy  of  the 
nation  at  the  prospect  of  an  undisputed  succession  was  quickly  changed 
into  astonishment  and  grief.  The  young  prince  was  cut  off  by  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  disesjse.  During  the  short  interval  between 
his  landing  in  England  and  his  death,  he  had  by  some  means  been 
kept  at  a  distance  from  his  uncle.  It  wafi  suspected  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  Harold's  ambition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Harold  was 
the  most  likely  to  gain  by  the  change.  Leofric  and  Biward,  and 
their  eldest  sons,  had  all  pajssed  away :  no  Englishman  was  left  that 
could  curb  the  ambition  of  the  mighty  ^url  of  the  south. 

Even  Tostig,  at  once  his  rival  and  his  brother,  was  in  no  condition 
to  oppose  him.  He  was  an  exiled  suppliant,  seeking  help  from  the 
kings  of  the  north.  He  had  succeeded  Siward  in  his  earldom,  and 
had  reigned  like  a  despot,  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
noblest  thanes.  The  Northumbrians  were  unused  to  such  a  ruler, 
but  soon  found  a  remedy.  They  rose,  seized  his  treasure,  and  mas* 
sacred  his  guard.  Appointing  Morcar,  the  son  of  Alfgar,  as  their 
leader,  they  marched  southward  as  f^r  as  Northampton,  where  they 
were  confronted  by  Harold.  They  demanded  that  they  should  be 
treated  like  freemen  ;  that  they  should  have  their  rights  respected 
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ftod  the  ]awB  of  Canute  again  ratified ;  and  that  Moroar  should  be 
a|ipointed  their  earl.  Their  request  was  complied  with.  Daring 
the  brief  progress  of  the  treaty,  thej  shewed  that  the j  were  in 
eunest,  by  the  lavage  of  the  neighbouring  countiy :  being  for  the 
most  part  of  Danish  descent,  they  perhaps  considered  the  land  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  very  little  different  from  the  country  of  an 
enemy. 

Five  weeks  after  this  eTcnt,  the  reign  of  Edward  drew  to  a  close 
(A.  D.  1066).  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey-church  of  Westminster, 
which  he  had  just  completed.  His  character  is  yariously,  but  not 
always  impartially,  represented  by  modem  writers.  Among  his 
contemporaries  there  was  but  one  opinion :  that  he  was  the  father  of 
the  poor ;  the  unbiassed  administrator  of  justice ;  a  prince  that 
sought  not  the  renown  of  a  conqueror  by  the  affliction  of  his 
people,  bat  the  peaoe  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  quiet  and  his  own  revenues.  Some  measures  of  his 
goTenment  were  disliked ;  yet  these  were  attri^ited  by  the  people, 
not  to  a  king  whose  goodness  they  nerer  questioned,  but  to  artful 
and  ambitious  ministers,  who  abused  the  confidence  of  an  unsus- 
pecting and  indulgent  master. 

That  disease,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of 
the  king's  eyil,  derired  its  name  from  this  monarch,  who^  as  con- 
temporaries assure  us,  healed  tlfe  distemper  by  his  touch.  From 
that  day  to  this,  people  haye  been  accustomed  to  approach  the 
soyereign  in  hopes  of  a  similar  core.  His  surname  of  Confessor 
has  arisen  from  the  bull  of  his  canonization,  which  was  issued  from 
Borne  about  a  century  after  his  death. 

Haroi^d  II. — In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Edward  of 
Hungary,  and  his  uncle,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold  was  driven 
by  a  tempest  upon  the  shores  of  Normandy.  The  lord  of  Ponthieu 
seised  both  wreck  and  crew.  Ponthieu  hunself  was  a  vassal  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  prisoners 
to  his  liege  lord. 

Asserting  that  Edward  had  appointed  him  his  successor,  the 
duke  determined  to  extort  from  Harold  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
daim.* 

*  lagulf,  and  William  of  Boictiers  re-echo  the  aasertion  of  William,  their 
patnm,  but  withoat  alleg^ilg  any  proof.  It  ia  certain  that  Edward  intended  to 
leave  Uie  crown  to  his  nephew ;  and  In^f  tella  na,  that  after  that  nephew'a 
fodden  decease,  Edward  did  not  abandon  all  thoughts  of  appointing  Edgar  to 
•Qcoeed,  antil  the  yery  last  year  of  his  reign.  Now  during  the  whole  of  that 
year,  Ingnlf  was  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Jemsalem  $  he  is,  therefore,  no 
witness  of  its  occurrences. 

William  of  Poictiers  asserts,  that  Edward's  promise  was  conveyed  by  Robert 
of  Canterbury,  when  he  carried  over  the  hostages  of  Godwin.  This  account 
SBpears  to  dash  with  that  of  Ingulf;  is  certainly  irreconcilable  with  Edward's 
CMneCer ;  and  in  one  paot  at  least,  in  its  statement  that  Robert  delivered  the 
hosti^fes,  is  evidentlv  erroneous.  For,  as  soon  as  Godwin  began  to  negotiate, 
Robert  fled  for  his  life,  and  intrusted  himself  in  a  shattered  bark  to  the  mercy  of 
the  wsvea,    Godwin's  hostsges  were  not  even  demanded  until  after  Robert's  de* 
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Harold  was,  tberefore,  detained  in  Nonnandy,  until  be  not  only 
oonsented  to  do  homage  to  William  as  the  future  suooessor  of 
Edward,  but  swore  ttuftt  he  would  promote  his  succession  to  the 
utmost  of  bis  power. 

To  make  such  a  promise  with  the  intention  of  breaking  it,  would 
of  course  be  inexcusable ;  but  if  Harold  afterwards  perceived  that 
he  could  not  vote  for  William,  consistentlj  with  his  duty  to  his 
country,  the  obligation  of  such  a  promise  would  be  outweighed  by 
the  greater  obligation  of  a  higher,  because  an  unalterable,  duty. 
Harold  perhaps  reasoned  thus ;  perhaps  considered  that  a  foreigner 
that  wished  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  nation,  was  unfit  to  role : 
perhaps,  on  cool  reflection,  he  thought  it  would  be  little  short  of 
treason  for  an  individual,  however  powerful,  to  introduce  a  foreigner, 
in  opposition  both  to  the  votes  of  the  witena-gemote  and  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.  Certainly  the  mind  of  Harold,  rendered 
doubly  acute  on  these  points  by  their  coincidence  with  his  own  in- 
terest and  ambition,  could  hardly  fail  to  discover  reasons  so  obvious 
and  cogent.  And  who  that  candidly  weighs  the  motives  for 
observing,  and  those  for  not  observing,  his  promise,  will  not  hesitate 
before  he  condemns  ? 

It  was  reported,  and  the  report  is  confirmed  by  writers  both 
foreign  and  native,  that  Edward,  on  his  death-bed,  nominated 
Harold  to  the  succession.  However  this  may  be,  the  earl  was 
chosen  by  the  witena  and  crowned,  not  by  Stigand,  the  suspended 
primate,  as  was  artfully  circulated  in  Normandy,  but  by  Aldred, 
archbishop  of  York. 

Soon  fdier,  an  envoy  came  from  William  of  Normandy,  and 
demanded  the  fulfilment  of  Harold's  promise.  The  latter  answered, 
^^  that  the  oath  had  been  extorted  by  force  ;  that  a  promise  to 
bestow  a  crown  that  was  not  his,  could  not  be  binding;  that  he 
himself  had  been  elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  his  people ;  and 
that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  would  prove  himself  worthy  of  their 
choice." 

The  envoy  withdrew,  and  the  quarrel  was  referred  to  the  ordeal 
of  battle.  It  seemed  as  if  all  Europe  was  combining  to  crush  the 
Saxon.  Already  the  stirring  sound  of  warlike  preparations  was 
heard  throughout  Normandy,  when  Tostig  arrived  there  to  plot 
Against  bis  brother.  A  plan  of  co-operation  was  formed  to  distract 
the  attention,  and  divide  the  strength  of  Harold,  by  two  simul- 
taneous invasions.  From  Normandy  Tostig  hastened  to  Flanders, 
the  dominions  of  Baldwin,  the  father-in-kw  of  William.  Having 
there  collected  sixty  sail,  he  steered  for  the  north,  and  prevailed  on 
Harold  Hardrada,  the  renowned  king  of  Norway,  to  share  with 
him  the  conquest  and  partition  of  England. 

Tostig  dared  to  land  before  his  allies  were  ready.  His  temerity 
was  chastised  by  Edwin,  the  brother  of  Morcar,  and  the  invader 
was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  there  await  the  coming  of 
his  friends. 

The  preparations  that,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  course  of  pro- 
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grefls  both  in  Normandj  and  Scandinayia,  were  so  vast  as  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  Europe. 

The  crafty  duke  knew  well  the  strength  of  popular  feeling,  and 
earefully  circulated  the  report  that  Edward  had  appointed  him  his 
suooessor,  and  that  Harold,  consequently,  was  in  arms  against  his 
liege  lord.  Not  content  with  arousing  the  feudal  notions  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  engaging  on  his  side  their  feelings  of  justice,  he  strove  to 
enkindle  a  religions  enthusiasm  in  his  own  fovour,  by  representing 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  depraved,  degenerate  race,  neglectful  of  re- 
ligion, and  lost  to  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  At  the  same  time, 
an  embassy  which  had  been  despatched  to  Rome,  returned  with  a 
burner  that  had  been  blessed  by  the  Pope.  On  a  silver  ground 
bordered  with  azure,  it  displayed  a  cross  of  gold  with  the  well-* 
known  motto,  ^'  in  hoc  signo  vmces."  '^  Every  creature  of  God  is 
good ;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  Grod  and  by  prayer :"  and 
therefore  the  Church  blesses  every  thing  which  Christians  may 
lawfully  use ;  and  as  war  is  not  wrong,  and  may  be  lawful  and 
necessa^,  arms  and  banners  are  not  excluded  from  benediction. 
When,  however,  the  Pope  blessed  a  banner  for  the  use  of  William, 
be  meant  it,  possibly,  for  nothing  more  than  a  compliment,  and  an 
implied  supposition  that  William  deemed  his  expedition  just :  but 
the  duke  took  advantage  of  the  gift  to  declare  that  the  Pope  had 
approved  of  the  expedition,  and  had  bestowed  the  banner  as  a 
pledge  ci  victory.  To  all  these  inducements,  he  added  that  of  high 
pay,  and  a  promise  of  the  lands  and  riches  of  the  Anglo-Saxons* 
Having  awaJ^ened  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  the  human  breast, 
be  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  cavalry,  besides 
a  strong,  though  smaller  body  of  infantry.  Thousands  of  vessels  of 
every  size  flitted  among  the  harbours  of  Normandy,  gathering 
eveiy  thing  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  mighty  host;  but 
when  the  preparations  were  at  last  complete,  the  sea  became 
tempestuous  and  the  winds  contrary. 

The  weather  that  confined  William  to  Normandy,  was  favourable 
to  Hardrada  :  early  in  September  he  sailed  up  the  Yorkshire  Ouse 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty  ships.  Edwin  and  Morcar  were 
leady  to  receive  him,  and  furiously  assailed  the  first  bands  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  latter  were  already  in  confusion,  when  aid  was 
brought  from  the  ships,  and  the  brothers  fled  to  York.  From  the 
hti  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  hostages  were  afterwards  given  on 
both  aides,  it  would  appear  that  Edwin  and  Morcar  had  yielded 
Nortfaumbria. 

Harold  had  taken  post  on  the  downs  of  Sussex,  when  news  ar« 
rived  of  the  northern  invasion.  He  at  once  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
bunying  onward,  was  the  first  herald  of  his  own  arrivaL 
Supnsed  with  only  half  his  troops  about  him,  Hardrada  slowly 
retired ;  and  at  last,  near  Stamford  bridge,  upon  the  Derwent,  drew 
ap  his  men  in  a  hollow  circle,  that  bristled  with  spears  on  every 
ttde.  In  the  middle  floated  his  own  standard,  while  encircling  the 
whoile  body,  and  firmly  planted  in  th^  earth,  was  another  hedge  ef 
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Spears  that  seemed  impenetrable.  While  thus  arraying  his  foroes^ 
Hardrada  was  conspicuous  for  his  black  charger,  gigantic  statnie, 
his  blue  mantle,  and  glittering  helmet.  The  heayj-armed  men  on 
both  sides  gleamed  in  pliant  haubergeons  of  either  rings  or  lozenges 
of  steel.  The  lozenges,  called  also  mascles,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  net,  were  perforated  so  as  to  be  as  easily  and  as  closely  sewn 
as  the  rings,  upon  the  under-garment  of  leather  or  linen.  The 
haubergeon  resembled  in  shape  a  jacket  and  breeches  in  one  piece, 
with  the  breeches  opening  wide  at  the  knee.  Oyer  the  head  and 
neck  was  thrown  a  hood  of  the  same  material,  and  strengthened 
with  a  conical  steel  cap  that  came  no  lower  than  the  tips  of  the 
ears.  This  kind  of  armour  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  lately  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  Danes  and  Normans.     (See  p.  103.) 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  onset,  Harold  offered  his  brother 
Tostig  terms  of  peace  and  the  earldom  of  Northumbria.  Tostig 
inquired  what  he  would  give  his  ally,  the  king  of  Norway :  '^  Seven 
feet  of  land  for  a  grave,"  was  the  answer,  and  instantly  the  irre- 
gular masses  of  the  Saxon  cavalry  dashed  against  the  terrible  am^ 
of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  make  an  impression,  they  broke  accorcU 
ing  to  their  custom;  rallied  at  a  distance;  again  charged,  and 
again  recoiled.  The  excited  Norwegians  could  no  longer  restrain 
their  fury:  they  saw  the  enemy  retiring  in  disorder,  and  they 
rushed  forward  to  complete  the  apparent  rout.  Their  movement 
left  a  gap  in  the  circle,  into  which  the  Saxon  in£Ekntry  immediately 
poured,  and  the  contest  of  discipline  became  a  vast  and  complicated 
series  of  personal  encounters.  Amid  the  struggle,  Hardrada  was 
shot  through  the  neck  with  an  arrow.  Tostig,  deaf  to  the  repeated 
offers  of  his  brother,  continued  the  fight.  The  rest  of  the  Nor- 
wegians now  arrived  and  the  fury  of  the  battle  redoubled.  The 
ardour  of  the  Saxons  finally  prevaUed ;  all  the  Norwegian  chiefs  of 
note  shared  the  common  fate  of  Tostig  and  Hardrada.  Their 
whitening  bones  lay  for  generations  upon  the  field,  the  dread  and 
wonder  of  the  traveller. 

A  few  days  were  spent  by  the  victor  in  securing  the  Norwegian 
fleet  and  refreshing  his  troops.  He  was  still  at  York,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  banqueting  with  his  thanes,  when  an  urgent  messenger 
arrived  from  Sussex  :  the  Normans  had  landed  in  the  south  on 
Michaelmas-day,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Stamford  bridge. 

When  a  breeze  favourable  to  the  Normans  had  at  last  sprung  up, 
the  English  fleet  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  home  for  pro- 
visions :  the  Normans,  therefore,  passed  the  Channel  without  mo- 
lestation. Scarcely  had  William  landed,  and  erected  fortifications 
around  his  ships,  when  he  found  himself  blockaded  by  the  whole 
navy  of  England.  But  an  object  of  more  pressing  importance  soon 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Harold  had  arrived  from  the  north  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  William  had  scarcely  time  to  recal  his  detachments. 

At  Senkc,  a  place  about  eight  miles  from  Hastings,  where  the 
town  of  Battle  now  stands,  Harold  selected  for  hb  post  an  eminence 
that  looked  towards  the  sea,  and  was  protected  on  the  rear  by  an 
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tJtemye  wood.  Seeing  that  the  strength  of  the  Nonnane  oon- 
auted  of  txniry  accoutred  in  tunics  of  either  msBcles  or  chain- 
work,  he  imitated  the  ana;  which  his  own  cavalry  found  so  im- 
peoebalile  at  Stamford  bridge.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  drew 
np  hia  men  in  one  dense  mass,  with  the  men  of  Kent  in  the  van, 
protected  in  front  by  paliaadea.  In  the  midst  of  the  army  floated 
lbs  royal  banner,  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  dis- 
pUjing  in  threads  of  gold,  and  amidst  a  profusion  of  jewels,  the 
figure  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of  fighting.  Immediately  under  the 
liuuIaTd  were  Harold  and  his  two  brothers,  Ourth  and  Leofwin  ; 
ud  around  them  stood  the  king's  body-go&rd  of  Londoners.  At 
intervals  in  the  ranks,  a  few  engines  were  placed  to  hnrl  stones 
against  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  all  other  missive  weapons  were 
M  aside.  The  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  that  thue  awaited 
tbe  shock  of  battle  is  nncerbun  :  by  foreign  writers  it  is  described 
»  very  great ;  by  the  natives  it  is  said  to  have  been  far  inferior  to 
lliat  of  tbe  enemy. 


Vmi-mi  A^U  aad  Arela-t  tn  Ike  BattU  qf  HuUngt. 

On  ui  oppoeite  declivity  the  Normans  stood  in  three  lines :  the 
uchera,  the  in&ntry  in  heavy  armour,  and  lastly,  ranged  in  Ave 
bodies,  the  dense  array  of  knights  and  men-at-arms.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Toustain  the  Fair,  advanced  with  the  con- 
Ncnted  banner,  chanting  the  song  of  Rollo.  The  Normans  imme- 
diridj  raieed  their  war-cry ; — "  God  is  our  help."  The  Saxons 
replied  with  ahouts   of    "  Christ's   rood,   tbe   holy   rood."     The 
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archers  drew  their  bows,  and  the  Norman  in&ntry  charged,  bat 
quickly  yielded  to  the  rage  of  the  English.  Scarcely  had  they 
retreated,  when  the  whole  body  of  their  cayalry  swept  forward, 
dashing  all  the  weight  of  horse  and  rider  against  the  Saxon  ranks : 
yet  the  English  moved  not  a  step,  but  with  feet  that  seemed  rooted 
to  the  earth,  swayed  their  ponderous  battle-axes  with  rapid  and 
unerring  aim.  Helm,  hauberk,  buckler ;  every  thing  yielded  to  that 
murderous  weapon.  Thrown  into  utter  dismay,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Normans  broke  and  fled.  Many  of  their  opponents  fiercely  pursued. 
A  cry  arose  that  the  duke  was  slain,  and  his  whole  army  began  to 
waver.  Taking  off  his  helmet,  he  re-assured  his  men  and  restored 
the  fight.  The  English  pursuers  were  encompsssed  and  at  last 
destroyed  ;  and  once  more  all  subsided  into  close  and  deadly  strife. 
Still  rose  the  fierce  war-cry  of  the  struggling  combatants,  still  rang 
loud  amid  the  clash  and  turmoil,  the  strokes  of  the  ponderous  battle^ 
axe.  Twice  did  Williami  cause  his  men  to  flee,  and  twice  were  the 
pursuers  trampled  under  foot ;  and  yet  the  rage  of  battle  was  an-> 
diminished,  and  the  main  body  of  the  English  as  unyielding  as 
ever.  William's  ranks  were  fearfully  thinned ;  one  quarter  of  his 
bravest  men  were  stretehed  among  the  slain,  and  yet,  although  the 
autumnal  sun  was  now  fast  descending,  he  seemed  as  far  from  vic- 
tory as  when  the  fight  began.  But  fortune  supplied  the  place  of 
valour.  The  Endish  suddenly  appeared  in  confusion.  Harold 
was  no  longer  to  oe  seen  ;  an  arrow  had  sunk  into  his  brain ;  and 
he  had  feJlen  on  the  corses  of  his  gallant  brothers.  His  troops  now 
began  to  relax  their  desperate  efforts,  began  to  lose  the  spirit  that 
had  animated  them  through  that  bloody  day.  The  Normans  seized 
the  opportunity ;  they  rushed  forward,  some  to  complete  the  rout, 
some  to  seize  the  royal  standard.  But  not  yet  was  victory  theirs  ; 
all  that  approachea  the  banner  were  beaten  down  by  the  £ektal 
battle-axe.  At  last  twenty  of  the  bravest  Normans  undertook  to 
secure  the  pn^ :  ten  perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  the  task  was 
achieved.  Still,  however,  the  English  doggedly  maintained  their 
ground  till  dusk,  and  then  retired  into  the  wood.  The  Normans 
pursued ;  but  the  moonlight  broke  but  faintly  through  the  trees, 
and  the  pursuers  found  themselves  entangled  in  a  place  intersected 
with  ditohes ;  numbers  fell  in,  heaped  together,  horse  and  maa. 
The  Elnglish  turned  at  the  outory ;  and  inflicted  a  terrible  revenge. 
The  shoute  of  the  oombatante  recalled  great  numbers  of  both  parties, 
and  among  the  rest  William  himself.  It  seemed  as  if  the  victory 
were  to  be  again  contested ;  but  the  English  had  left  nearly  all  the 
thanes  of  Wessex  upon  the  field  of  Senlao.  Without  a  leader,  their 
efforts  might  be  desperate,  but  could  hardly  prove  successful :  they 
eoUenly  withdrew,  and  finally  dispersed  (Oct,  14,  1066). 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WILLIAM   TBI   CON«UBROB   (1066 — 1087)« 

The  Norman  dynasty  was  founded  by  RoUo,  one  of  the  most 
fuDoas  of  the  sea-kings.  After  redaoing  the  north  of  Fiance  to  a 
desert,  he  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  Franco,  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  and  not  only  embiaoed  Christiaui^,  bat  consented  to 
hold  Normandy  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France  (A.  D.  912). 
The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  as  the  new  settlers  were  termed  by 
the  Franks,  soon  became  not  only  the  brarest,  but  most  pcdiahed 
lace  in  Europe. 

The  sixth  of  RoUo's  successors  was  William,  the  illegitiniate  son 
of  Robert  IL,  and  afterwards  known  as  the  Conqueror.  Young  as 
William  was  at  his  accession  to  the  duchy,  he  had  soon  to  contend 
with  numerous  competitors.  He  at  length  triumphed;  and  had 
already  consolidated  his  power,  when  news  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  preparations  of  William  to  secure  the 
Anglo-Saxon  crown,  and  thef  decision  of  the  qtiestion  on  the  field 
of  Senlae,  have  been  already  described.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  a  diyision  of  the  Norman  fleet  attempted  to  enter 
the  harbour  of  Romney,  but  was  repulsed.  The  severity  with 
which  the  Conqueror  immediately  revenged  himself,  producea  upon 
the  neighbourhood  the  effect  intended :  disarmed  by  the  mere  terror 
of  his  approach,  Dover  opened  its  gates,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
whole  of  Kent  submitted  fund  gave  hostages* 

Thus  far  successful,  Williiun  advanced  to  London,  which  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  witena-gemote  was 
there  assemblol,  and  had  given  the  crown  to  Edgar  the  Etheling. 
William's  summons  to  surrender  was  answered  with  a  message  of 
defiaxioe.  Enraged  at  the  refusal,  he  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  condition  of  the  English, 
however,  was  by  no  means  desperate.  When  Canute  blockaded 
London,  their  condition  seemed  almost  beyond  a  remedy  :  the 
eonntty  was  almost  depopulated,  and  the  spirit  of  its  surviving 
bhabitants  was  broken  by  defeat.  Yet  the  courage  of  the 
Londoners,  and  the  vigour  of  Edmund  Ironside,  triumphed:  the 
Dane  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Wessex.  Now,  the  prospect  was 
far  more  cheering ;  the  country  abounded  with  food  and  supplies ; 
aod  it  was  well  peopled  with  a  race  unmatched  for  courage,  and 
OBanimons  in  their  hatred  of  the  invader.  A  defeat  had,  indeed, 
been  sustained ;  but   the  strength  of  the  country  was  scarcely 
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diminisbed,  while  the  army  of  the  Conqueror  was  sensibly  weakened. 
Unfortunately  Edgar  was  no  Ironside  ;  and  still  more  unfortunately 
this  circumstance  was  overlooked:  though  there  were  Waltheou 
and  Herewards  in  abundance,  the  voice  of  the  witena  was  for  the 
weak,  the  unwarlike  Edgar.  The  consequence  was  a  feeble  resist- 
ance and  a  disgraceful  submission.  The  energies  of  the  troops  were 
wasted  in  misguided  efforts,  until  their  courage  was  gone,  and 
timorous  men  were  no  longer  ashamed  to  talk  of  surrender. 
Distrust  and  jealousy,  the  plagues  of  Wessex  during  Sweyn's 
invasions,  now  reappeared,  and  did  more  towards  undermining  the 
national  independence,  than  all  the  exertions  of  the  Normans. 
Stigand  had  the  first  place  in  the  witena-gemote,  while  Morcar  and 
Edwin  were  the  leaders  of  the  army.  For  some  reason  but 
obscurely  known,  the  two  latter  quitted  the  city,  and  the  confosioa 
and  alann  increased.  On  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  writer  that 
lived  a  century  later,  and  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  contemporaiy 
historians,  Stigand,  the  intriguing  and  deposed  primate,  has  been 
applauded  for  his  noble  patriotism.  It  is,,  however,  certain  that  he 
was  the  first  to  turn  traitor ;  the  first  to  despair  of  his  oonntry; 
while  it  was  still  vigorous  and  almost  unscathed.  His  example 
was  soon  followed;  and  in  a  short  time,  Edgar  himself,  Moioar, 
Edwin,  and  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  of  London,  tendered  their 
submission,  and  made  the  conqueror  a  formal  offer  of  the  crown. 
The  Norman  did  not  accede  until  the  shouts  of  his  foUowers  ratified 
the  choice.  As  Danelaghe,  Mercia,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Wessex  stood  aloof^  his  leaX  dominion  was  limited  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  isUmd,  to  a  few  isolated  positions  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  to  a  precarious  suserainty  over  the  north. 

At  his  coronation  at  Westministery  the  oircumstanoe  of  an  armed 
champion  defying  all  competitors,  was  first  introduced  (Dec.  25, 
1066).  When  the  English,  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony, 
were  asked,  whether  thev  chose  William  for  their  king,  they  shouted 
their  assent.  Their  acclamations  became  the  signal  for  plunder  and 
massacre.  The  Norman  bands  that  had  been  stationed  outside  the 
abbey,  feigned  alarm  at  the  outcry ;  but  instead  of  gathering  about 
their  king,  they  fired  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  began 
to  plunder.  W  illiam  was  left  with  scarcely  a  single  attendant.  It 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  preconcerted  scheme ;  a  disgraceful 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nature,  had  taken  place  on  the  Conqueror's 
entrance  into  Dover* 

In  the  following  March,  William  repaired  to  the  coutinent,  taking 
with  him  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  to  serve  at  once  as 
retainers  and  as  hostages.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  left  the 
island  to  give  an  opportunity  for  revolt,  and  for  the  consequent 
ruin  of  the  English  proprietors.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  resuJt ;  but 
we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  predetermined. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeilx,  and  half-brother  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
at  this  time  in  possession  of  the  earldom  and  government  of  Kent. 
The  rest  of  the  conquered  territory  was  under  the  rule  of  Fits* 
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OsboriL  No  longer  awed  b j  tlie  presence  of  William,  the  Nor- 
mans, most  of  whom  were  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  began  to  treat 
the  natiTes  with  the  rudest  insolence,  and  soon  proceeded  to  riolence 
udontnge. 

The  natives  had  already  begun  to  feel  that  thej  were  no  longer 
free ;  they  watched  with  jealousy  the  erection  of  castles  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  as  if  to  oyerawe  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Normans  of  the  lands  of  all  those  that  had  fallen  at 
Hastings ;  and,  despite  of  William's  endeavours  to  conciliate,  they 
began  to  cherish  feelings  of  bitter  hatred,  that  could  only  be  sated 
with  blood. 

In  this  state  of  mind  they  were  little  disposed  to  submit  to 
personal  insult.  They  demanded  redress,  and  obtaining  none, 
waited  not  for  William's  return ;  but  appealed  at  once  to  the  sword. 
The  Normans  that  had  ventured  as  far  as  Hereford,  met  with 
fearfiil  retribution  from  the  hand  of  Edrio  the  Wild.  Copsi,  who 
had  consented  to  rule  the  north  of  the  Tyne  as  the  vassal  of  the 
Conqueror,  was  implored,  but  in  vain,  to  renounce  the  connection ; 
and  fi^l  beneath  the  swords  of  his  indignant  countrymen.  Symp- 
toms of  revolt  began  to  appear  on  every  side,  and  the  crown  was 
offered  to  Sweno,  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  sudden  return  of 
William  disconcerted  the  Saxons  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Their  discontent  was  punished  with  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  tax. 
Exeter  was  the  next  city  that  attracted  the  vengeance  of  the  Con- 
queror. To  his  message  requiring  submission,  its  citizens  replied 
that  they  would  pay  the  customary  dues ;  but  would  not  be  his 
Tuaals,  as  they  had  not  been  those  of  his  predecessors.  Nor  were 
they  less  bold  in  action  than  in  word ;  they  pressed  into  their  ser- 
vice the  crews  of  the  foreign  traders  that  were  in  the  harbour ;  and 
Blade  every  preparation  for  their  defence  that  time  would  allow. 
William  was  surprised  and  enraged  to  find  the  gates  shut  against 
him ;  he  assailed  the  walk,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  :  for 
eighteen  days  his  attacks  were  equally  fruitless,  equally  disastrous. 
Had  London  and  Winchester  been  defended  with  the  same  spirit, 
history  would  probably  have  had  to  record,  not  the  triumphs,  but 
the  overthrow  of  the  Normans.  William  was  alarmed  at  the  length 
^  the  si^e.  He  perhaps  feared  the  effect  that  the  bold  resistance 
of  Exeter  might  produce  on  the  natives;  and  trembled  lest  the 
midland  and  northern  counties  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  ma- 
tsre  their  plans,  and  organize  resistance.  He  therefore  offered  to 
withdraw  his  army  at  once,  and  to  insure  the  lives,  property,  and 
immunities  of  the  besieged,  if  they  would  swear  allegiance,  and 
receive  a  garrison.  His  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  conquest  of 
Wessex  was  complete  (A.D.  1068). 

William  immediately  crossed  the  Thames,  besieged  and  took 
Deiby,  Lincoln,  and  York,  overran  the  whole  of  the  north,  and 
erected  strong  castles  at  York,  Nottingham,  Warwick,  Lincoln^ 
Hontingdon,  and  Cambridge.  The  cities  opened  their  gates, 
ud  the  people  submitted  without  a  blow ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
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departed,  than  tbe  whole  population  took  to  anns,  and  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  the  Norman  garrisons.  Robert  de  Cumin, 
with  five  hundred  lances,  had  taken  possession  of  Durham.  The 
bishop's  palace,  in  which  he  had  quartered  himself^  was  attacked 
and  set  on  fire,  and  he  and  all  his  followers  perished.  The  people 
of  York  meantime  killed  the  Norman  goyemor,  and  were  pressing 
forward  the  siege  of  the  castle,  when  William  suddenly  appeared, 
delivered  the  citj  to  pillage,  and  having  built  an  additional  fortress, 
returned  to  the  south  (A.D.  1069). 

In  June,  the  three  sons  of  the  unfortunate  Harold  came  from 
Ireland  witii  sixty-four  sail,  and  landed  near  Portsmouth.  Having 
separated  in  quest  of  plunder,  they  were  surprised,  and  fled  to 
their  ships  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  followers.  In  July, 
Sweno  of  Denmark  had  completed  his  preparations.  He  intrusted 
the  expedition  nominally  to  his  eldest  son,  but  in  reality  to  the 
experience  of  his  uncle  Sbem.  The  latter  was  soon  in  the  Humber 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ships.  Edgar  and  many 
nobles,  who  had  all  taken  refuge  in  Scotland,  immediately  joined 
them ;  and  on  their  way  to  York  their  numbers  were  swelled  by 
continual  accessions.  To  clear  a  space  around  the  two  castles, 
the  Normans  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  flames  did 
not  subside  till  the  cathedral  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town 
were  in  ashes.  While  the  conflagration  was  still  raging,  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  assaulted  the  castles.  The 
Normans,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  sallied  out,  but  never 
returned ;  they  were  cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  Scarcely  had  the 
allies  thus  succeeded,  when  they  learned  that  William  was  ap* 
proaching  with  a  vast  army  of  mercenaries,  collected  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  The  plan  of  the  insurgents  was  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battle ;  they  accordingly  withdrew  in  several  large  parties. 
From  this  time  the  Danes  remained  inactive,  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  Humber.  Sbem  is  said,  by  the  Saxon  writers,  to  have  been 
bribed  by  the  Normans :  it  is  certain,  that  on  his  return  he  wa£ 
banished  on  a  charge  of  cowardice  or  treacheir* 

William,  meantime,  attacked  the  city  of  York ;  in  vain  did  its 
defenders  present  themselves  unflinchingly  to  death;  in  vain  did 
Waltheof^  one  of  their  bravest  leaders,  stand  in  the  very  brunt  of 
the  hottest  assault,  and  hew  down  every  Norman  that  approached 
him.  Numbers  prevailed ;  and  the  city  and  its  castles  were  once 
more  garrisoned  by  the  invaders.  The  men  of  Cornwall,  meantime, 
were  besieging  Exeter ;  those  of  Devon  and  Somerset  were  block- 
ading Montacute  ;  and  those  of  Chester  and  Salop  under  Edric  the 
Wild,  had  seized  Shrewsbury,  and  shut  up  the  remnant  of  the 
Normans  in  the  almost  impregnable  castle.  The  people  of  the  mid- 
land counties  were  equally  active.  William  found  it  necessary  to 
return  as  far  south  as  Stafford,  where  he  encountered  and  defeated 
an  army  of  the  natives. 

Maddened  at  the  hostile  front  that  met  his  view  on  every  side,  he 
determined  to  extirpate  a  race,  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to 
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snbdiie.  He  led  out  bis  troope  from  York,  and  giYing  them  orders 
to  ^re  neither  man  nor  beast,  let  them  loose  to  do  their  worst 
We  may  easxlj  imagine  how  such  orders  would  be  obejed.  His 
soldiers  were  the  fiercest  spirits  of  a  warlike  age,  men  steeled  to 
pity,  that  looked  only  to  gain,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  refuse  of 
the  continent.  Fires  bursting  forth  in  all  directions  told  of  their 
adfance  :  nothing  was  spared,  neither  man  nor  beast ;  neither  cabin 
nor  village;  nor  even  the  produce  or  implements  of  husbandry: 
before  them  was  a  cultivated  land ;  behind  them,  a  blackened  and 
fimoking  waste.  The  work  of  devastation  extended  the  whole 
way  from  York  to  the  Tyne.  Of  the  fu^tives,  numbers  were 
intercepted  and  destroyed ;  and  numbers  perished  of  hunger  in  the 
recesses  of  the  woods.  The  victims  of  this  deed  of  blood  could 
hardly  have  been  fewer  than  100,000.  Even  the  Norman  writers 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  horror ;  as  an  act  that  would  assuredly  draw 
down  the  Yengeance  of  God. 

Terrified  by  this  infliction,  Edgar  withdrew  to  Scotland,  and  his 
former  adherents  paid  homage  to  the  victor.  Waltheof^  whose 
valour  had  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  Normans,  married 
Jadith,  the  niece  of  William,  and  was  restored  to  his  former  earl- 
dom of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.  The  Conqueror  immediately 
huried  to  Chester,  and,  having  restored  tranquillity,  pushed  for- 
vard  to  Salisbury.  His  overwhelming  force  confirmed  the  asoend- 
ancy  which  had  been  already  won  by  his  chiefs :  the  last,  feeble 
sUi^ggles  of  the  vanquished  died  away ;  and  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
hkod  was  complete  (Jan.  1070). 

^  What  sludl  I  say  of  England,"  exclaims  the  chronicler  of  Ely, 
when  narrating  these  eventa,  '^what  shall  1  say  of  Englana? 
What  shall  I  rekte  to  posterity?  Wo  to  thee,  land  of  the  Angles, 
that  waat  once  a  land  of  angels  in  thy  holy  ofispring;  but  that 
groanest  now  in  bitter  affliction  for  thy  sins.  Thou  l^iSt  lost  thy 
native  king :  amidst  the  slaughter  of  multitudes  of  thy  children, 
thou  hast  succumbed  in  battle  to  the  stranger ;  thy  sons  have  been 
miseiably  destroyed,  thy  counsellors  and  princes  have  been  van* 
quisled,  and  either  slain  or  disinherited  :  all  have  been  driven  from 
their  coontiy,  and,  blinded  and  mutilated,  have  become  the  derision 
of  men  ;  or  else  have  been  deprived  of  life  by  wofnl  torments." 

While,  however,  we  sympathize  with  the  patriotic  monk,  we 
must  remember,  that,  if  William  of  Malmesbury  is  worthy  of 
cre^t,  the  Norman  conquest  proved  to  be  the  means  of  regenerating 
the  Engliah ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
families  was  a  deliverance  cheaply  bought,  even  by  the  blood- 
^ned  yoke  of  the  invaders.  When  the  struggle  with  Sweyn  and 
Canute  had  passed,  the  surviving  population,  whether  of  Danish  or 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  were  ignorant,  reckless,  and  demoralized. 
The  clergy  had  but  little  knowledge ;  the  monks  but  little  austerity : 
the  nobles  abandoned  themselves  to  gluttony  and  debauchery, 
drinking  in  convivial  parties  whole  days  and  nights  together,  and 
actually  selling  the  lower  classes  into  slavery  to  accumulate  wealth 
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for  their  infamons  pleasnres  :  the  lower  olassea,  that  were  ttins 
treated,  were  wretched  enough  to  imitate  the  yiees  of  their 
oj^ressors  ;  and  all,  while  thus  improyident  and  besotted,  recon- 
ciled to  the  Qtmost  the  extremes  of  barbarism  and  magnificence, 
tatooing  their  bodies  like  the  pagan  Britons,  and  yet  glittering  in 
costly  robes  and  golden  armlets. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  bnt  just  to  add,  what  Williaiii  of 
Malmeshnry  himself  remarks,  that  there  were  many  exoeptione  to 
this  sweeping  censure ;  that  there  were  many  of  the  clergy  that 
^  fcmowed  the  way  of  holiness ; "  many  of  the  hitj  of  eyery  daas 
that  *'  were  pleasing  to  God:"  yet  was  there  enough  eyil  to 
preyent  the  nation  from  shaking  o^  its  lethargy,  and,  UierefoFe,  a 
con<}uest  that  aroused  men  by  humiliation  and  unsparing  infliction, 
may  be  welcomed  as  a  terrible,  but  in  many  respects,  a  necessary, 
remedy. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise,  before  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
William  rewarded  his  followers  with  the  lands  of  the  yanquiehed. 
He  took  care,  howeyer,  to  attach  to  his  grant  those  pecoliar 
burthens  and  restrictions,  which  are  so  well  known  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  feudal  system ;  a  sjstem  extending  at  that  time 
throughout  the  greater  part  oi  Europe,  and  still  forming  the  basis 
of  many  of  our  institutions.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
remarkable  system  was,  that  the  lands  were  always  held,  not  as 
an  ownership,  but  as  an  hereditary  tenancy ;  but  that  this  tenancy 
continued  as  an  abscdnte  right,  as  long  as  its  conditions  weie 
complied  with.  In  those  troubled  times,  military  seirice  was  the 
usual  and  more  honourable,  but  by  no  means,  the  necessary, 
condition. 

Feudalism  was  composed  of  two  essential  ^ments:  the  land, 
which  was  held  thus  oonditiooally,  and  which  was  called  the  fief 
or  feud ;  and  the  yassal,  or  feudatory,  who  held  the  fief.  It  seems 
that,  at  -first,  a  yassal  meant  no  more  than  an  Anglo-Saxon  gesith, 
A  companion  or  helper,  without  any  reference  to  the  possession  of 
land.  Whether  fiefs  were  at  first  giyen  for  a  limited  period  or  for 
Ufe,  and  at  what  time  they  first  beoame  hereditary,  cannot  now  be 
oleariy  ascertained.  When  the  fief  was  large,  tlie  yassal  often, 
bestowed  a  part  upon  others,  upon  terms  similar  to  those  by 
which  he  himself  possessed  the  whole :  he  thus  became  a  ^  mesne," 
or  intermediate,  lord.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing,  to  see  a  lord 
hdding  land  of  his  own  yassal.  In  England,  the  distinction 
between  realy  and  pwwonal,  yassals,  was  continued  throughout  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  As  the  law  required  eyery  one,  from  the 
king  to  the  ceori,  to  place  himself  under  a  lawful  superior,  all 
becaone  personal,  though  many  were  by  no  means  real,  yassals. 

Both  the  origin  and  growth  of  feudalism  are  inyolyed  in  great 
obscurity.  Palgraye  supposes,  that  the  personal  connection  of  the 
lord  and  his  ^^man,"  or  yassal,  and  the  accompanying  ceremony  of 
*'  antrustionship,"  or  homage,  were  ancient  institutions  of  the 
German  tribes ;  but  that  the  introduction  of  fiefs,  or  the  peculiar 
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tenme  of  Iftnd,  was  copied  from  the  praotioe  of  tlie  Romaas.  Hia 
sappodtion  is  plausible,  and  probably  ooneet.  Along  the  bank^ 
(^ripa" — ^^ripna")  of  the  Rhine  and  Dannbe,  and  along  other 
limits,  or  boundaries  of  the  empire,  oolonies  of  soldiers  were 
established  under  the  name  of  Ripnarian  and  Limitanean  troops. 
These  men  enjoyed  fuU  possession  ol  the  sarrounding  lands,  on 
condition  of  resisting  the  enoroaclunents  of  the  German  barbarians. 
Of  many  of  the  Roman  cnstoms,  the  Tentonic  races  ooold  have 
koown  but  little :  of  those  that  existed  upon  their  own  borders^ 
ud  were  expiesslj  directed  against  themselyes>  the j  eould  not 
bsve  been  ignorant. 

The  process  by  whidi  the  two  elements  of  fief  and  yassol  became 
united,  is  involred  in  the  general  obsourity  of  that  remote  period. 
Wken  any  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  seized  by  the  barbarians,  it 
seems  that  the  share  of  each  ei  the  soccessfiu  warriors  was  aa 
^allodium,''  an  estate  nnencumbered  with  fee  or  service.  Another 
kind  of  tenure  soon  crept  in :  kings  and  large  proprietors  en- 
detroured  to  attach  still  more  closely  to  their  service  their  special 
adherents  or  vassals.  This  they  generally  effected  by  a  grant  of 
knd,  on  condition  of  assistance  in  war.  Such  is  the  probable 
origin  of  the  first  germs  of  feudalism.  Until  the  death  of 
Chariemagne,  however,  their  growth  was  almost  imperceptible. 
Ailer  his  death,  when  his  empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  numerous 
rivals,  and  hordes  of  invaders,  the  smaller  proprietors,  unable  to 
defend  their  little  property,  would  naturally  seek  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  neighbour,  surrendering  to  him  their  land,  and 
reeoving  it  again  as  a  fief;  preferring  such  a  tenure  with  such 
protection,  to  a  freehold  which  they  were  unable  to  enjoy,  which 
lay  expoeed  to  the  inroads  of  every  spoiler.  In  this  manner  did 
many  of  the  allodiums  become  fim,  and  many  of  the  free  pro- 
prietors, vassals  or  feudatories. 

The  grant  of  a  fief  was  accompanied  with  a  threefold  ceremony ; 
that  of  fealty,  when  standing  erect,  the  vassal  swore  fidelity  to  his 
lord;  that  of  homage,  when  bareheaded  and  unbelted,  the  vassal 
kneded,  and  placing  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord,  promised 
to  be  faithful  '^  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly  worship  ;  "  and 
finally  that  of  investiture,  when  the  vassal  was  put  in  possession  of 
his  fie^  either  actually,  or  by  some  significant  form,  as  the  delivery 
of  a  handful  of  soil,  or  of  a  spear,  or  other  token.  The  oath  of 
fealty  was  taken  by  every  kind  of  tenant,  even  by  villeins.  It  was 
a  formal  compact  m  which  the  lord  promised  assistance  and  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  vassal,  reverence  and  subjection. 

Feudalism  had  attained  its  complete  development  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  in  that  mature  condition,  was  transplanted 
into  England.  As  nearly  all  the  landed  proprietors  had  engaged  in 
the  stmgg^  for  independence,  nearly  all  the  laud  of  the  kingdom 
had  become  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  few  Saxons  that  retained 
their  estates  were  harassed,  and  often  dispossessed,  by  the  Normans. 
EediesB  was  generally  promised,  but  seldom  obtained ;  and  the  old 
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nobility  rapidly  shrank  into  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  happy  if 
they  could  preserye  but  a  fragment  of  their  former  possessions. 

Of  the  confiscated  property,  William  retained  a  considerable  pro- 
portion, besides  the  whole  of  the  ancient  royal  domains ;  the  rest 
he  parcelled  among  his  followers.  The  manors,  which  he  kept  as 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  crown,  were  no  fewer  than  1,432.  His 
brother  Robert,  earl  of  Mortaigne,  held  973 ;  Odo,  450 ;  Alan  of 
Bretagne,  442  ;  William  Warrenne,  298  :  the  shares  of  the  other 
barons  were  generally  in  a  much  lower  proportion. 

This  plan  of  arrangement  was  the  result  of  William's  policy.  He 
knew  that  on  the  continent  the  strength  of  a  yassal  was  often  equal 
to  that  of  his  lord ;  he  knew  that  he  himself,  and  many  other 
French  fendatories,  had  often  defied  with  impunity  all  the  power  of 
their  suzerain,  the  king  of  France.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
sub-rassals  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  mesne  lord  only,  and 
thought  themselyes  bound,  in  consequence,  to  adhere  to  him  in 
every  quarrel,  even  against  his  suzerain,  or  chief  lord.  Thus  every 
large  fief  became  a  separate  kingdom,  having  no  connection  with 
the  suzerain,  except  as  far  as  the  mesne  lord  thought  proper. 
William  determined  that  none  of  these  evils  should  exist  in 
England.  His  grants,  therefore,  were  comparatively  smaU,  and 
generally  consisted  of  estates  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  No  single  baron  could  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  individual  power  of  the  king.  To  remedy  the  second  evil, 
William  compeUed  all  the  sub-vassals,  all  those  that  held  of  his 
own  feudatories,  to  assemble  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  swear  alle- 
giance, not  only  to  their  immediate  superiors,  but  to  himself ;  thus 
impressing  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  his  people,  the  supreme 
right  and  dominion  of  the  crown.  But  this  was  not  all ;  they  no 
longer  promised  obedience  to  him  alone ;  but  swore  to  be  true  to 
him  against  all  men,  save  the  king  and  his  heirs. 

William  was  not  satisfied  :  he  made  another  innovation,  which  was 
unknown  even  to  feudalism  (except  in  some  parts  of  Germany),  and 
which  insured  him  no  small  control  over  the  possessions  of  his  vas- 
sals :  he  introduced  the  custom  of  '^  wardship,'*  and  ^'  marriage,'*  a  cus- 
tom that  more  or  less,  for  six  hundred  years,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  nobles.  By  this  custom  the  king  took  possession  of  the  revenues 
of  all  his  vassals  that  were  under  age.  If  he  chose  he  could  remove 
them  from  their  friends,  and  bring  them  up  in  his  own  residence  ; 
but  he  was  required  to  defray  their  expenses,  and  to  put  his  ward, 
when  of  age,  in  possession  of  his  land,  without  receiving  the  ordi- 
nary payment  of  the  ^^  relief."  An  heiress  could  not  marry,  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  father,  without  the  consent  of  her  lord,  or  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  On  her  father's  death,  she  remained 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  lord  till  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  for 
as  long  a  term  beyond  that  age  as  she  chose  to  continue  single. 
The  pretext  alleged  for  these  harassing  regulations  was,  that  the 
obligations  of  the  fee  might  be  properly  discharged. 

Besides  these  unusual  conditions,  William  introduced  all  the 
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oidiBuj  burthens  of  feudftUsm.  1.  His  vassals  held  their  binds  by 
militarj  serriee.  Thej  had  to  maintaiii  in  the  field  a  determinate 
number  of  knights,  for  forty  days  every  year.  The  force  that  conld 
thsfl  be  raised  amounted  to  60,000  horse.  Even  the  lands  of  the 
ckarch  were  subjected  to  these  conditions,  unless  it  conld  be  proved 
to  the  satis&otion  of  the  Norman  lawyers,  that  they  had  been  given 
in  ^  franc-^moigne,'*  or  free  alms.* 

2.  To  military  service  was  always  attached  the  oUigation  of  $uU 
or  atUmdance  at  the  court  of  the  chief.  The  king^s  immediate 
Tuaals  were  expected  to  meet  three  times  every  year.  They,  and 
the  officeiB  of  his  household,  fonned  his  ^^  great  council,"  or,  as  it 
was  eslled  under  Henry  I.,  his  parliament  On  these  occasions 
William  entertained  his  nobles  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  with 
onaparing  magnificence.  At  Christmas  Grloaoester  was  the  usual 
scene  of  royal  festivity ;  Winchester  at  Easter ;  and  Westminster 
It  Whitsuntide.  Besides  these  fixed  periods,  the  crown  vassab 
were  to  assemble  whenever  summoned,  unless  they  could  shew  a 
resflOD  for  their  absence.  Although  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  consult  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  to  furnish  the  king  with 
sids,  and  to  enact  new,  or  to  amend  the  ancient  hiws  ;  yet  on  the 
whAb  it  was  rather  a  judicial  than  a  legisbtive  ssaembly :  its  chief 
booBess  was  to  dedde  causes  and  receive  appeals.  At  first  all  the 
tenants  or  barons  of  the  king,  including  the  bishops,  were  obliged  to 
itfut  to  the  great  conneiL  Many  whose  fiefs  were  small  regarded 
thu  rather  as  a  burthen  than  a  privilege ;  and  when  their  lands 
becsme  subdivided  by  marriage  and  descent,  they  gradually  aban- 
doned the  meeting,  till  in  the  reign  of  John,  the  distinction  that  was 
tiias  hmedy  of  greater  and  lesser  barons,  became  dearly  defined. 
Both  ftlssBOH  were  still  snmsMned  on  emergencies ;  but  the  latter 
gndaslly  subsided  into  the  mass  of  the  commons. 

d.  Of  the  relief  sufficient  mention  has  already  been  made.  It 
consisted  at  first  of  arms  and  weapons,  but  was  i^rwards  paid  in 
money.  That  the  relief  and  heriot  were  synonymous  is  well  estab- 
lished :  in  a  charter  of  king  Ethelred,  one  is  used  to  explain  the 
other ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror  confirming  those  of  Canute, 
interpret  heriot  by  relief.  Primer  $&isin  was  the  relief  paid  by  a 
rasasl  who  was  of  age  before  he  came  to  the  estats :  it  was  laiger 
thsu  the  oommon  relief,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  eompensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  emolnments  of  wardship.   Aide,  or  esouages,t  were  feudal 

*  SoBw  kftVB  supposed  tliat  the  knights'  fees,  bdd  bf  monuteries  alone,  were 
uadj  30*000;  sad,  ooosMoentLy,  that  nearly  half  the  lands  of  the  kinsdom 
vereui  their  possession.  For  this  assertioa  there  is  no  anthoritj.  On  the  other 
kind,  an  aathentic  account,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  shews  clearly  that 
the  DttQiber  of  knights'  fees  held  by  the  monks  was  ezcee<fingly  trifling.  Hie 
luetorisBS  «f  the  time  were  chiefly  meidcs ;  yet  they  make  no  complaint,  no  men- 
tioB  of  any  dmnge  in  the  interval ;  we  most  therefore  suppose  tbst  no  ohange 
took  place  s  that  the  whole  assertion  is  founded  on  a  mistdce. 

t  The  terms  escuage,  scutage,  hideage,  and  caracutage  are  sometimes  used 
to  ■gnify  all  ttut  burthens  of  Uie  military  fief;  and  sometimes  certain  portions 
^t  as  the  **«id  "  «id  the  oommntation  of  personal  servioe  for  money. 
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payments,  that  were  levied  from  the  crown  vassaU  on  three  oooa- 
sions:  whenever  the  lord  was  taken  prisoner;  when  his  eldest 
daughter  was  married;  and  when  his  eldest  son  was  knighted. 
Sub-vassals  had  to  pay  a  fourth  escuage  whenever  their  immediate 
lord  had  to  pay  his  relief.  The  king's  vassals  claimed,  and  gene- 
rally exeroisecl,  the  right  of  fixing  the  amount  of  this  escuage.  Yet 
each  vassal  of  the  crown  levied  it  from  his  own  dependents  at  his 
pleasure ;  although  it  was  usual  for  him,  either  to  rate  each  of  his 
knight's  fees  at  a  certain  amount,  or  to  exact  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  moveables  of  each  individuaL 

From  all  these  feudal  services ;  from  his  numerous  manors ;  from 
tolls  in  fairs  and  markets ;  from  an  oocasional  land-tax ;  from  a 
tallage  or  capitation-tax,  levied  upon  the  Saxons ;  and  from  a  hearth- 
tax  of  one  shilling  on  every  house,  William  acquired  a  daily  income 
of  the  enormous  sum  of  1,061/.,  while  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment were  comparatively  light,  and  those  of  war  fell,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  vassals. 

To  insure  due  payment  of  the  taxes,  William  sent  commissioners 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  kingdom.  This  survey,  still  extant  in  the 
Doomsday  Book,  contains  an  account  of  the  various  estates,  with 
their  nature,  produce,  cultivators,  and  proprietors.  It  was  taken 
from  the  evidence  of  persons  living  on  the  spot,  who  described  them 
on  oath,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  the 
time  when  given  in  fief  by  William,  and  at  the  actual  time  of  the 
survey.  Lancashire  is  included  partly  in  the  survey  of  Yorkshire 
and  partly  in  that  of  Cheshire.  Of  the  four  northern  counties,  only 
a  few  districts  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  roentionea. 
That  the  *' Doomsday"  contains  a  faithful  account  of  a  certain 
extent  of  the  property,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  that,  in  all 
cases,  it  contains  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  entire  property, 
is  not  at  all  probable.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  send 
as  low  a  valuation  as  possible ;  and  the  commissioners  knew  that 
William  had  but  few  means  of  discovering  their  connivance.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  timely  gift  would  wonderfully  diminish  the 
oommissioners'  report.  That  this  was  really  the  practice,  in  many 
instances,  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Ingulf  and  Orderic. 

Having  thus  provided  for  his  own  interest,  William  had  the  good 
policy  to  refrain  from  wantonly  tampering  with  the  remaining  rights 
and  institutions  of  the  conquered.  The  laws  and  customs  peculia^r 
to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom  were  respected  and 
enforced,  and  the  ancient  courts  were  suffered  to  remain.  The 
greatest  change  was  in  the  witena-gemote ;  and  even  this  was  in 
name,  more  than  in  reality.  The  King'9  Courts  and  the  Great 
Council^  the  two  courts  which  supplanted  the  witena,  are  some- 
times used  synonymously;  but,  at  other  times,  the  great  conncil 
implies  a  more  full  attendance  of  the  royal  vassals  than  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  court  of  the  king.  In  both  of  these  courts  the 
suitors  were  Normans,  and  the  pleadings  were,  therefore,  conductcnl 
in  their  native  tongue.     In  the  other  courts,  Saxon  was  generally 
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naed.  In  the  admiBistratioii  of  justice,  the  aystem  of  penalties  was 
letahied ;  but,  instead  of  being  clearly  defined,  they  were  left  to  the 
mercy  or  ci4>rioe  of  the  lord,  and  were,  therefore,  termed  '*"  amercia^ 
maUs"  Under  the  sway  of  the  Saxon  kings,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fines  used  to  become  the  property  of  the  ealdorman :  this  prac- 
tice the  Norman  earls  continued :  of  all  the  fines  awarded  to  the 
crown,  eyery  third  penny  was  theirs.  The  usual  form  of  the  ordeal 
was  sofSsred  to  remain ;  but  the  judicial  combat,  or  ^^  wager  of 
battle,"  was  added,  and  could  be  demanded  by  either  of  the  parties, 
provided  he  was  a  Norman. 

To  enable  the  bishops  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  canons,  and 
to  assimili^  in  this  respect,  the  discipline  of  the  English  more 
dosely  to  that  of  the  continental  churches,  William  separated  the 
civil  from  the  ecclesiajstical  courts,  and  ordered  his  sherifll  to  enforce 
the  dedsions  of  the  bishops.  Fearing  that  the  latter  would  employ 
their  power  to  restore  the  ancient  dynasty,  William  found,  in  the 
general  relaxation  of  learning  and  discipline,  sufficient  canonical 
reason  to  procure  the  deposition  of  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
lates. His  attempt  to  reward  the  military  services  of  some  of  his 
followers  with  bishoprics  was  defeated  by  the  firmness  of  the  pope. 
Remigins,  who  obtuned  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  on  these  grounds, 
was  depoeed  by  the  same  authority;  though  he  was  afterwards 
reinstated  at  the  intercession  of  Lanfranc,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terboiy. 

The  gradation  of  rank  underwent  as  little  alteration  as  the  courts 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  ealdorman,  the  greater  and 
lesser  thanee,  the  ceorls,  and  the  theowas,  became  known  as  earls  or 
counts ;  barons,  knights,  or  esquires ;  and  free-tenants,  villeins  and 
neifik  Sometimes  the  term  villein  seems  to  include  that  of  neif  or 
slave :  the  villeins  were  of  two  classes,  the  villeins  regardant^  who 
resembled  the  countiy  ceorls,  and  the  villeins  in-grost^  who  had  to 
perform  the  meanest  household  duties,  and  seem  therefore  to  be 
identical  with  the  neif. 

For  a  long  period  alter  the  Conquest,  the  chief  administrative  and 
judicial  functions  were  vested  in  the  great  officers  of  state.  These 
officers  were:  1.  The  chie/ jitsticiary.  This  powerful  functionary 
wis  president  of  the  great  council ;  as  chief  judge  he  possessed 
jurisdiction  oyer  all  courts  whatever ;  and,  in  the  king's  absence, 
was  regent  of  the  kingdom.  2.  The  royal  teiieschal^  or  '^  dapifer 
regis ;"  in  other  words,  the  steward  of  the  king's  household.  This 
office  was  sometimes  held  by  the  chief  justiciary,  as  by  Ranulf  de 
Glanyile,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.  This  union  of  the  two  offices 
in  one  person,  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  post  of  grand 
seneschal,  so  often  mentioned  in  continental  history.  3.  The  con$tahle 
(^  comes  stabuli "),  a  sort  of  groom  of  the  stable,  who  now  appeared 
as  the  leader  of  the  army,  or,  at  least,  of  the  van,  in  battle,  and  of 
the  rear  in  retreat.  This  personage  signed  the  same  papers  as  the 
treasurer,  examined  at  the  Exchequer  the  accounts  of  the  hired 
troops,  and  out  of  their  pay  received  twopence  in  the  pound  as  his 
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perquisite.  4.  The  mardkalf  or  master  of  the  horse,  who  wu  at  first 
subordinate  to  the  constable.  He  had  to  guard  the  king's  penon, 
and  to  assign  lodgiiigs  to  his  followers ;  he  had  to  preserve  peaoe  in 
the  rojal  household,  and  to  give  oertificates  to  the  barons,  that  they 
had  fulfilled  their  contracts  of  military  serrioe.  It  was  tbe  joint 
duty  both  of  the  marshal  and  constable,  to  see  that  eyery  vasnl  of 
the  oro¥m  produced  the  requisite  number  of  mounted  soldiers. 
5.  The  chamberlain^  or  keeper  of  the  royal  chamber.  6.  The 
chancellor^  the  king's  derk  or  secretaiy.  He  applied  the  royal  seal 
to  charters  and  writs,  and  had  the  custody  of  the  Tsi^nt  fiefs. 
From  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the  high  justiciary's  power 
began  to  decline,  the  dignity  of  the  chancdlor  steadily  inczesMd :  at 
the  present  day  he  ranks  as  the  first  officer  of  state.  ?•  The  trea^ 
8urer^  like  the  chancellor,  was  generally  a  clergyman.  In  whatever 
place  the  king  happened  to  be  lesidQng,  some  of  the  apartinents 
were  reserved  for  tlife  affikirs  of  the  treasury.  One  of  these  rooms 
was  known  as  the  Exchequer  (Scaccarium),  so  called,  it  is  thonght^ 
from  the  table  being  divided  into  compartments,  by  means  of  a 
chequered  cover,  for  the  more  expeditious  calculation  and  assortmeiit 
of  the  king's  revenue.  Here  sat  the  treasurer,  and  with  him  most 
of  the  officers  of  staAe. 

To  secure  his  followers  from  the  vengeance  of  the  English, 
William  revived  a  law  which  Canute  had  made  for  the  proteeUon 
of  the  Danes.  It  was  enacted,  that  if  a  Norman  were  found 
murdered,  the  hundred  in  which  the  corpse  was  discovered  should 
produce  the  murderer  within  eight  days,  or  be  fined  forty-seven 
marks.  As  the  fine  was  always  imposed,  unless  the  body  was 
proved  to  be  that  of  an  Englishman,  this  custom  became  known  as 
the  ^'  presentment  of  Englishry."  It  fell  into  disuse  about  a 
century  after,  when  the  two  races  began  to  unite ;  but  it  was  not 
repealed  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

When  William  had  thus  settled  his  new  d(»ninions,  the  outline 
of  his  policy  was  imitated  by  his  barons.  Each  estate  consisted  of 
two  portions  :  one,  called  the  *^  demesne,"  contained  the  residence 
of  the  lord ;  the  land  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  his  vilkins ; 
certain  portions  held  by  **  sooeago,"  that  is  hy  rent,  or  other  free 
and  conventional  services,  including  suit  or  attendance  in  the  hall 
of  the  lord;  and  lastly,  tewn-laads,  held  by  a  tenure  called 
*'  burgage,"  which  often  varied  even  in  the  same  town  :  the  seoond 
portion  of  the  estate  was  divided  into  kaighto*  fees,  given  oa 
condition  of  military  service  on  horseback,  for  the  customaiy 
period.  The  number  of  these  sub-infeudaiions  depended  upon  the 
holder  of  the  entire  fee :  if  it  were  less  than  the  number  of  knights 
required  by  his  tenure,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  substitutes.  By  this 
means,  the  obligation  of  militBjnr  service  fell,  in  reality,  upon  ^e 
smaller  portion  of  the  estate.  The  quantity  of  land  that  constitated 
a  knight's  fief,  is  not  accurately  known.  It  was  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  five  hydes  or  caracutes.  A  fief  escheated  or  reverted  to 
the  icing  by  the  fiEiilure  of  heirs  in  the  line  of  the  ^tenant  in 
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capite,"  the  person  that  held  directly  of  the  crown ;  also,  when  by 
lelon J,  treason,  or  omission  of  the  military  service,  the  actual  tenant 
iocuned  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
tbe  military  service,  or  icutage^  as  it  was  often  called  (from  taUum^ 
a  knight  8  shield),  began  to  be  compounded  with  for  money,  each 
scQtage  being  rated  at  the  ralue  of  about  three  pounds. 

Though  the  mercenary  armies  of  the  Conqueror  had  thus 
established  themaelyes  as  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  they  had  much 
to  do  to  preserve  their  respective  acquisitions.  The  forests  swarmed 
with  men  that  scorned  submission ;  and  chiefs  were  not  wanting  to 
direct  and  animate  their  vengeance.  Hereward,  a  Saxon  thane, 
bad  long  been  absent  in  Flanders.  Hearing  of  his  country's 
diaasters,  and  of  his  mother  s  expulsion  from  her  lands,  he  returned, 
collected  his  ^^men,"  expelled  the  Normans,  and  then  took 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  marshes. 

In  the  course  of  the  Danish  invasions,  the  lands  that  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  fens  were  neglected:  no  monks  remained  to 
caltiTate  them  or  preserve  their  embankments.  Their  second 
leeoreiy  from  the  waters  was  incomplete  when  the  Norman 
(ODqaest  arrested  aU  improvement,  and  interrupted,  to  a  great 
extent,  every  occupation  but  that  of  war.  When  Hereward  took 
up  hia  position  in  Uiese  fens,  a  considerable  portion  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  presented  the  same  appear* 
aooe  as  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Angles,  that  of  an  extensive 
iHnaaa,  or  rather  of  a  vast  shallow  lake,  studded  with  mossy  islets, 
and  overgrown  with  reeds.  Such  was  the  spot  to  which  Hereward 
inrited  all  the  lovers  of  independence.  Hundreds  obeyed  the 
call  On  the  isle  of  Ely  they  pitched  the  ^  camp  of  refuge ; "  and, 
jiaTing  erected  a  wooden  tower  to  defend  its  approaches,  sallied  forth 
into  the  neighbouring  country,  and  visited  the  rapacity  of  the 
Nonnaos  with  mercUess  retribution.  8bem  and  his  Danes  had 
spent  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Humber,  and  were 
Btill  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prospect  of  booty 
indaced  them  to  join  Hereward  in  an  assault  upon  Peterborough. 
That  city  and  its  abbey,  though  both  were  peopled  in  great 
OKasare  with  Saxons,  were  pillaged  and  burnt.  Laden  with  spoil, 
tbe  Danes  withdrew  to  their  own  country,  and  Hereward  to  the 
marshes. 

William  had,  hitherto,  afiected  to  despise  the  outlaws :  but  this 
<lving  act  aroused  him  to  exertion.  He  hastened  to  the  fens,  and 
stationed  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  all  means  of 
<^sca>pe  by  land,  while  his  fleet  watched  every  outlet  to  the  sea. 
CoDtmndly  annoyed  by  the  Saxons,  while  he  himself  was  unable 
to  act,  William  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of 
poshing  a  solid  road  through  the  marshes  towards  the  camp  of 
refiige. 

So  vigilant,  however,  was  Hereward,  so  fertile  in  stratagem,  so 
daring  and  successfoi  in  attack,  that  the  belief  became  general  in 
the  Norman  army,  that  he  was  assisted  by  the  arch-fiend  himself. 
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William  soaght  to  weaken  or  destroy  tlie  impression  b  j  an  extra- 
ordinary expedient.  At  that  end  of  the  new  road  that  was  nearest 
to  the  camp  of  refuge,  a  tower  was  erected  in  which  a  professed 
sorceress  was  placed,  to  try  the  effect  of  her  spells.  They  were  not 
sufficiently  potent,  however,  to  save  either  the  Normans  or  herself. 
In  the  midst  of  her  incantations,  Hereward  set  fire  to  the  dry  reeds 
that  surrounded  the  turret.  The  wind  was  high,  and  almost  in  an 
instant,  the  turret  and  the  works  around  were  enveloped  in  one 
dieet  of  flame.  Soldiers,  workmen,  and  soroersss,  all  tiuit  were  on 
the  spot,  were  consumed. 

William  however  still  persevered :  a  defeat  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  general  revolt  After  severe  loss,  he  approached  the  oamp, 
and  it  became  evident,  that  in  a  few  days  it  must  be  taken. 
Numbers  of  the  outlaws  threw  themselves  on  the  king's  meicy ; 
but  he  was  too  much  enraged  to  overlook  the  past ;  many  were 
maimed,  and  some  were  executed.  Morcar,  and  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  with  several  other  leaders,  were  consigned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.    Edwin,  the  brother  of  Morcar,  had  already  perished. 

When  the  camp  was  thus  broken  up,  Hereward  plunged  into  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  morass,  and  bade  de&tnce  to  his 
pursuers.  As  soon  as  William  withdrew,  the  Saxon  leader  became 
as  active  and  as  hostile  as  before.  The  Norman  conqueror  was 
glad  to  conciliate  him  by  offering  him  the  secure  possession  of  his 
patrimonial  estates.  Deserted  and  single-handed,  Hereward  oonld 
do  but  little  for  his  country^s  deliverance :  he  accepted  the  proffered 
conditions,  and  swore  allegiance  to  William  (A.D.  1072).  As 
soon  as  the  Conqueror  thought  that  the  struggle  was  over,  he 
determined  to  punish  Malcolm,  the  Scottish  kmg,  for  opening  a 
retreat  to  the  Saxon  exiles,  and  for  daring  to  ravage  the  northern 
counties.  He  entered  Scotland,  marehed  through  the  Lothians, 
and,  at  Abemethy  on  the  Tay,  received  the  homage  of  Uie  Scottish 
prince.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  contemporary  writers,  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  this  homage  was  paid  for  Scotland,  and  not  for  lands 
held  in  England.  In  1075,  Edgar  the  Etheling,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  in  Scotland,  consented  to  a  reconciliation  with  his  success* 
ful  rival  He  was  allowed  to  rank  next  to  the  king  in  dignity, 
had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  palace  of  the  ConquercNr,  and 
received  an  annual  pension  of  365  pounds  of  silver. 

The  Saxons  were  fiur  from  being  pacified  with  Edgar's  sub- 
mission ;  but  it  was  in  the  north  that  hatred  of  the  Normans  was 
most  intense.  There,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  the  people 
were  enraged  at  the  devastation  of  their  country,  and  were  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  insults  of  their  new  masters*  Liulf,  a  Saxon 
nobleman,  complained  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  of  the  rapacity  of 
his  Norman  vassals,  and  a  few  days  after  was  murdered.  The 
population  immediately  flew  to  arms.  Hitherto  the  bishop  had  not 
dared  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  his  Normans  :  now  it  was  too  late. 
Terrified  at  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Saxons,  he  fled  to  the 
chureh.     The  building  was  surrounded  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
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bidiop  was  soon  forced  to  emerge  from  tlie  smoke  and  flame. 
*^  Christ  8  rood,  the  holy  rood,  slaj  ye  the  bishop,"  exclaimed  a 
Toiee^  and  the  prelate's  blood  reeked  upon  the  sacred  threshold. 
Odo  qnicklj  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  army.  No  inquiry  into  the 
morder  was  institoted ;  but  the  natiyes  were  butchered  without 
mercy  or  diacriminatioii ;  and  once  more  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  deyastated  with  fire  and  Bword  (A.D.  1080). 

A  similar  act  of  barbarity  was  inflicted  on  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast.  The  Saxons  had  repeatedly  implored  the  assistanoe 
of  the  Danish  king.  The  expedition  under  Sbem  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  little  profit ;  but  now  Canute  determined  to  sail  in  person. 
More  than  a  thousand  sail  had  at  length  been  collected,  and  were 
ijing  in  the  harbour  of  Hathersby,  and  a  burge  army  was  encamped 
Qpon  the  shore,  ready  for  embarkation.  William,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  assembling  a  migfaty  host  from  every  part  of  Europe. 
To  prevent  the  Danes  from  readily  distinguishing  the  Saxons  from 
the  NonnaoB,  William  compelled  the  natives  to  shave  the  chin  and 
the  back  of  the  head,  according  to  the  Norman  £Euahiou ;  and  to 
prevent  the  Danish  fleet  from  obtaining  supplies,  he  laid  waste  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
pr^ittiations  on  both  sides  were  at  last  oomplete,  and  all  things 
betokened  a  fiercer  contest  than  En^and  had  witnessed  for  many 
jean,  when  news  arrived  that  Gannte  had  been  suddenly  killed  in 
a  mntmy ;  and  that  his  vast  array  was  completely  dispersed. 

Not  oidy  Saxon  and  foreigner,  but  the  very  Normans  whom  he 
bad  enriched,  were  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  harassed  Con* 
qneror.  Many  of  his  barons  were  not  satisfied  with  his  grants, 
sod  were  disgusted  with  his  han^y  demeanour.  During  one  of 
the  king's  yiaits  to  Normandy,  Fits^Osboni,  earl  of  Hereford,  and 
Gnader,  eail  of  Norfolk,  entered  into  a  oonapinu^  to  prevent  his 
letan,  and  to  seise  apon  Metcia  and  Wpiwbt  Nctrthomhria  they 
efoed  to  Wahheof^  on  condition  of  his  arousing  the  natives.  He 
lefoeed,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy.  The 
I^  of  the  earls  waa  soon  bvolieB  by  a  defeat :  Fitz^Osfoom  was 
wimsned  ;  and  Gnader,  a£ber  a  siege  of  three  months  in  his  castle 
at  Korwioh,  agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  continent.  Waltheof s 
eecret  was  betrayed  by  Judith,  his  faithless  consort.  He  waa 
vanned,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  executed. 

Aha  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  William  was  now  triumphant 
sver  all  Ins  opponents,  and  might  expect  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
hboon.  But  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  stood  in  his  path,  and 
<iarkened  all  his  prospects.  The  prince's  sword  had  already  been 
<hftvn  against  his  brothers ;  now  it  was  turned  against  his  parent. 
He  demanded  the  duchy  of  Normandy ;  and,  receiving  a  refusal, 
Attempted  to  surprise,  the  castle  of  Bouen.  Driven  from  the  duchy 
which  he  coveted,  he  received  from  the  king  of  France  the  frontier 
castle  of  Gerberoi,  and  made  repeated  inroads  upon  the  lands  of  his 
Esther.  By  the  intervention  of  queen  Matilda,  a  reconciliation  was 
St  last  effected ;  but  not  even  now  was  the  Conqueror  to  tsjBte  the 
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fruits  of  his  toils.  He  was  already  growing  old  and  infirm,  wben  a 
coarse  jest  uttered  by  the  king  of  Franoe,  aronsed  him  from  his 
bed  of  sickness.  He  burst  into  France ;  laid  waste  the  ooantry ; 
and  took  and  burnt  the  city  of  Mantes:  but  there  ended  his 
career.  Whilst  he  gazed  upon  the  burning  town,  and  urged  his 
men  to  the  work  of  reyenge,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness : 
the  trumpet  immediately  sounded  a  retreat,  and  William  was 
conyeyed  to  Rouen,  there  to  be  gathered  to  his  fEbthers.  His  last 
moments  were  troubled  with  remorse.  When  told  that  he  must 
speedily  die,  he  filled  the  house  with  lamentations,  exchuming 
bitterly,  that  death  had  seized  upon  him  when  as  yet  only  intending 
the  amendment  of  his  life.  He  now  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
other  right  to  England  than  that  of  the  sword ;  yet  expressed  a 
wish  that  his  second  son,  William,  should  wear  its  crown.  To 
Robert  he  left  Normandy;  to  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  5,000 
marks.  He  ordered  the  release  of  ail  his  prisoners,  except  the 
turbulent  Odo,  and  gaye  orders  that  the  churches  of  Mantes  should 
be  rebuilt ;  and  that  large  sums  should  be  distributed  in  England 
among  the  poor  and  the  monasteries  (September,  A.D.  1087). 

When  William  expired,  his  attendants  hastened  to  their  homes 
to  secure  them  from  the  disorders  which  at  that  period  inyariably 
accompanied  an  interregnum.  In  the  confusion  that  followed,  the 
royal  apartments  were  pillaged,  the  yery  bed-furniture  was  carried 
ofi*,  and  the  corpse  of  the  mighty  Conqueror  was  left  half-naked 
upon  the  floor.  He  owed  his  ounal  to  the  charity  of  the  monks  of 
Rouen. 

William  was  of  moderate  height  and  fierce  aspect,  and  was 
lather  bald  in  front  His  strength  of  arm  was  so  great  that,  when 
sitting  on  horseback,  he  could  manage  a  bow  which  others,  when  on 
foot,  could  scarcely  draw.  He  was  ^^  a  stark  man,"  says  the  old 
chronicler  :  and  reason  had  they  for  the  epithet.  The  ruined 
houses  that  choked  up  their  streets,  reminded  them  incessantly  of 
his  tyranny;  at  York,  of  1,607  houses,  only  967  could  now  be 
inhabited ;  at  Dorchester,  of  188  houses,  100  had  been  destroyed ; 
at  Lincoln,  of  1,150,  only  240  remained.  William  had  crushed 
their  liberties,  and  finding  them  little  disposed  to  submit,  ruled 
them  with  fire  and  sword.  He  was  terrible  in  his  anger,  and  little 
scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  any  measures  that  would  secure,  or 
increase,  his  power.  Had  his  inyasion  of  England  been  just,  his 
subsequent  deeds  would  haye  been  comparatiyely  blameless,  the 
result  of  a  stem  but  necessary  policy.  His  forest-laws  were 
frightfully  seyere.  As  yet,  by  the  old  Saxon  custom,  murder  was 
punished  with  a  fine  ;  but  to  destroy  the  king's  deer  was  requited 
with  blood. 

"  Whoever  should  slay  hsit  or  hind, 
Him  man  should  blind." 

His  new  forest,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury 
into   Hampshire,  and  embracing  a  circuit  of  ninety  miles,  once 
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contained  more  tban  a  hnndred  townships  ajid  manors,  and  upwards 
of  tliirty  parish  churches,  and,  as  we  are  told  bj  William  of 
Mahnesburj,  it  was  inhabited  by  ^^many  thousands"  of  inhabitants. 
To  gratify  William's  love  of  hunting,  this  yast  extent  of  land  was 
indoaed,  and  its  open  spaces  planted,  its  population  being  driven 
from  their  homes,  i^parently  without  any  kind  of  compensation. 
This  proceeding  seems  altogether  unjustifiable,  unless  indeed  it  be 
tnie,  that  he  located  the  dispossessed  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cariiale.  His  forest-laws  appear  to  be  more  excusable : 
the  deer-slayers  were  Saxon  outlaws ;  their  offence  was  political. 
In  time  they  became  mere  poachers :  at  present,  however  just  their 
quarrel,  they  were  foes,  skulking  in  ambush,  and  were  treated 
aeooidingly.  ^  Stark"  as  William  was  to  the  poor  Saxon,  he  was 
almost  equally  so  to  the  Norman.  Yet  with  all  this  inexorable 
eererity,  he  had  many  great  and  noble  qualities :  he  was  as 
sagacious  in  the  cabinet  as  he  was  terrible  in  fight ;  he  reverenced 
and  protected  the  church ;  he  was  temperate  and  chaste ;  and  he 
was  r^;ular  both  in  his  domestic  and  religions  duties. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WILLIAM    BUFUS  OR  THE    RED. — A.D.    1087 — 1100. 

William,  the  second  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was  sumamed 
Rufus  or  the  Red,  from  his  fiery  complexion.  He  wtLS  of 
middle  height,  strong j  huilt,  and  fiercer  of  aspect  than  even  his 
father.  In  puhlic  he  loved  to  confound  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed hj  his  fixed  and  ghiring  look,  and  hy  his  hoisterons  and 
menacing  tone  of  voice :  in  private  he  was  more  agreeable.  He 
was  naturally  of  great  talents,  and  was  not  devoid  of  generosity 
and  other  good  inclinations.  The  latter,  however,  gradually 
disappeared,  and  he  became  grasping  and  merciless,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  vilest  profligacy.  To  say  that  he  was  an  epicure  at 
the  table  would  be  to  say  no  more  of  him  than  of  most  of  the 
Normans. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  discloses  both  his  selfishness  and 
promptitude  :  scarcely  waiting  till  his  father  had  breathed  his  last, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  his  funeral  rites,  he  hastened  to  England, 
summoned  the  chief  of  the  Norman  barons  that  were  still  in  the 
country,  and,  by  the  influence  of  Lanfranc,  procured  the  crown, 
as  the  late  king  had  desired. 

Contrary  to  the  express  injunction  of  his  father,  he  released 
Odo ;  but  he  soon  repented  of  his  rashness.  Jealous  of  Lanfranc  s 
influence  with  William,  Odo  revolted  in  favour  of  Robert.  He 
was  joined  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  barons.  Holding  lands  in 
both  countries,  they  disliked  the  separation  of  the  two  governments  ; 
in  case  of  war  between  them,  their  estates  in  one  country,  at  least, 
would  be  endangered.  While  their  interest  thus  urged  them  to 
secure  both  crowns  to  one  monarch,  the  general  feeling  was  in  favour 
of  Robert.  For  many  of  the  nobles  were  absent  in  Normandy 
when  William  was  chosen,  and  were  enraged  at  his  having  been 
elected  without  their  concurrence :  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  all 
knew  that  Robert  was  open,  easy,  and  generous,  and  that  William 
was  ajB  stem  and  crafty  as  his  father.  Impelled  by  these  varions 
considerations,  nearly  all  the  baronage  of  England  flew  to  arms. 

William's  situation  was  desperate.  Knowing,  however,  that  the 
conquered  race  hated  the  Normans  as  implacably  as  ever,  he  tamed 
to  them  for  assistance.  Having  summoned  their  chiefs  by  writ,  be 
promised  to  rule  them  justly ;  to  give  them  the  free  range  of  his 
forests ;  to  lessen  their  taxes ;  to  restore  the  laws  of  the  Confessor  ; 
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and  to  remoYe  every  trace  of  injnstioe.  Deeming  a  king's  ^ord 
acred,  they  appealed  to  their  countrymen,  and  summoned  all  that 
were  not  men  of  '*  nothing,"  to  rally  beneath  the  standard  of 
WilUam.  Thirty  thousand  men  responded  to  their  call.  Their 
efforts  were  successful ;  and  to  the  despised  and  trampled  Saxon 
the  SCO  of  the  Conqueror  was  indebted  for  his  crown.  Odo  waji 
obliged  to  surrender  the  strong  castle  of  Rochester,  and  to  abandon 
Eng^d  for  ever,'  and  his  principal  abettors  soon  shared  his 
bsoishment. 

Robert,  meanwhile,  had  collected  his  forces ;  but  wasted  his  time 
in  extravagance  and  dissipation*  Little  expecting  opposition  on 
the  sea,  his  army  embarked  slowly  and  in  detached  parties.  Rufusi, 
however,  had  taken  his  precautions  :  he  had  commissioned  his 
subjects  to  fit  up  vessels,  and  carry  on  a  war  of  privateers.  This 
WHS  probably  the  first  instance  of  such  a  system,  and  was  com|detely 
successful :  all  the  ships  of  Robert,  that  had  put  to  sea,  were  ca{v 
tured  or  destroyed.  Before  the  duke  himself  was  ready  to  embark, 
the  fugitives  from  England  arrived,  bearing  the  tidings  of  their 
own  defeat. 

Short  time  was  there  for  lamentation  :  flushed  with  their  success, 
William  and  his  Saxons  have  already  landed  in  Normandy,  and 
neither  city  nor  castle  can  stay  their  progress.  Many  of  the  bikrons 
had  now  become  convinced  of  the  ability  and  energy  of  William, 
aad  disgusted  with  the  indolence  and  misrule  of  Robert ;  and  they 
gisdly  opened  their  gates  to  the  former.  In  a  short  time,  all  the 
eoontry  to  the  north  of  the  Seine  had  yielded  to  the  English  monarch. 
Rouen  itself  the  capital  of  the  dnchy,  narrowly  escaped.  Ooiian, 
one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  had  just  opened  the  gates  to  a  body  of 
En^ish,  when  a  timely  reinforcement  came  to  the  aid  of  the  duke, 
aod  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest  in  the  streets  terminated  in 
£iroar  of  the  latter*  Conan  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. On  this  occasion,  Henry's  unscmpulous  energy,  regardless  of 
right,  and  of  even  the  forms  of  justice,  began  to  display  itself^ 
Fearing  the  lenity  of  Robert,  he  went  to  the  lofty  tower  in  which 
Conan  w&s  imprisoned,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
battlements.  While  the  hapless  merchant  was  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect,  Henty  suddenly  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and 
hurled  him  over  the  parapet.  Turning  to  descend  from  the  tower, 
the  prince  carelessly  observed,  that  treason  ought  never  to  go 
unpunished. 

The  wars  that  continued  between  Robert  and  William  are  little 
remarkable.  Peace  was  made  through  the  purchased  mediation  of 
the  French  king.  To  gain  the  means  for  purchasing  the  latter's 
forbeai&noe  in  a  second  contest  with  Robert,  William  had  recourse 
to  a  novel  expedient.  He  levied  a  large  force,  conducted  it  to  the 
«es«hore,  as  if  for  embarkation ;  and  there,  knowing  that  every 
nan  bad  been  furnished  with  money  for  his  expenses,  exacted  ten 
shillings  from  each,  instead  of  service,  and  dismissed  them. 

Whini  William  and  Robert  again  made  peace,  they  turned  their 
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arms  against  thoir  brother  Henrj,  and  closely  besieged  bim  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  In 
the  coarse  of  the  siege,  events  occurred  that  strongly  mark  the 
characters  of  the  brothers.  Henry's  followers  harassed  the  be- 
siegers with  repeated  sallies.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  William 
dashed  single-handed  into  a  dense  band  of  the  enemy*  His  horse, 
receiying  a  mortal  blow,  threw  him,  and  dragged  him  on  the 
ground  until  it  fell  dead.  His  mail-hauberk  had  saved  him  from 
injury  ;  but  before  he  could  rise,  a  soldier  raised  his  sword  to  take 
away  his  life.  ''  Fellow,"  cried  the  now  terrified  William,  ^^  I  am 
king  of  England."  The  soldier  drew  back  among  his  comrades ; 
and  the  latter,  trembling  at  the  well-known  voice,  brought  another 
horse.  William  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  glancing  round  with 
flashing  eyes,  cried  out,  ^^  Where  is  he  that  threw  me  down  ?  " 
^'  Here,"  exclaimed  one ;  **'  but  I  took  you  for  a  knight,  not  for  a 
king."  The  monarch's  features  softened  into  an  unwonted  smile 
as,  with  a  horrid  oath,  he  bade  the  man  follow  him,  to  obtain,  in  his 
flervice,  the  reward  which  he  deserved. 

The  length  of  the  siege  had  now  exhausted  the  garrison's  supply 
of  water.  Henry  sent  a  messenger  to  Robert  to  state  the  fact,  and 
to  urge  upon  him  that  it  would  be  impious  to  refuse  him  what  Pro- 
Tidence  had  given  for  the  general  benefit  of  man ;  but  that  he 
should  test  his  valour  in  some  other  way,  ^^  not  by  the  violence  of 
the  elements,  but  by  the  bravery  of  knights."  Robert  complied. 
"  Well  do  you  know  how  to  carry  on  war !"  exclaimed  William  at 
the  news ;  ^^  how  are  we  to  conquer  our  enemies,  if  you  give  them 
food  and  drink  ?  "  ^'  What,"  returned  the  duke,  ^^  let  our  brother 
die  of  thirst  ?  What  other  brother  shall  we  Lave  when  we  lose 
him  ? "  Despite  of  William's  sco&,  Robert's  men  allowed  the 
garrison  to  procure  the  water.  Angry  at  what  he  deemed  un- 
seasonable clemency,  and  being  obliged,  by  pressing  affairs,  to 
return  into  England,  William  left  his  brothers  to  skirmish,  in  their 
own  fashion,  among  the  rocks  and  defences  of  Mount  St.  Michael. 

The  sound  of  petty  turmoil  was  now  lost  in  the  enthusiastic 
shout  that  wa^  resounding  from  every  comer  of  Europe.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Christendom,  hurling  its  defiance  against  the  Mahometan 
possessors  of  the  Holy  Land.  From  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the 
scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  death  had  been  frequented  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  par^  of  the  known  world.  In  the 
seventh  century,  the  venerated  places  wero  wrested  from  the 
eastern  empiro  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  or,  as  they  aro  generally 
allied,  the  Saracens.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem 
guaranteed  to  the  Christians  their  lives  and  property,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  roligion  (A.D.  638).  As  long  as  the  Saracen 
caliphs  continued  to  rule  the  western  part  of  Asia,  the  treaty  was 
generally  observed,  and  pilgrims  were  tolerated,  despite  of  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  fanaticism  and  tyranny.  Harun-cl-Raachid 
even  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  keys  of  the  Holy  City,  as  a  token  of 
free  passage  for  ^very  pilgrim,      When,  however,  the  Sdjokian 
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Torkfy  a  pM^ie  of  Centnl  Asia,  bad  seized  apon  the  empire  of 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdat  (A.  D.  1056),  the  Christiaiis,  wheUkOf 
pilgrims  or  natiTOS  ik  Palestine,  were  subjected,  not  only  to  Ooea^*^ 
uooal,  but  to  almost  daily,  exaction,  and  even  massacre.  Of  sere^ 
ilioQsud  pilgrims  that  irent  from  Germasy,  during  a  single  year; 
scarcely  two  thousand  returned ;  and  they  with  loud  oomplaini  of 
pillage  and  wanton  insult  The  blood  of  their  countrymen  IxMled 
it  the  recital ;  but,  in  truth,  it  required  little  to  stir  up  the  indig-^ 
oaot  wrath  of  Christendom :  the  all-engrossing  thought,  the  lul-^ 
engrusaing  topic  was^  the  Holy  Land,  the  fief  of  Christ,  is  usurped 
bj  the  iufideL 

£Ten  the  savage,  acting  only  from  natural  impulse,  will  die  td 
nye  from  rii^nce  the  graves  of  his  ancestors.  The  same  feeling, 
hallowed  and  eleyated  by  fiftith,  induced  the  warriors  of  the  middle 
ages  to  risk  all,  in  defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Men  no  longer 
thnught  of  stipulating  for  a  free  passage  ;  but  of  repelling  the 
Mahometan  to  the  deserts  from  which  he  had  issued.  They  saw 
Dot,  indeed,  the  time  when  the  Turks  would  burst  through 
Hungary,  assail  Vienna,  threaten  Italy,  and  ravage  to  the  very 
Boufoes  of  the  Danube :  their  feelings  required  no  such  stimulant : 
enoQgh  for  them  that  the  ways  to  Jerusalem  were  no  longer  open ; 
enough  that  tlie  oppressed  were  asking  for  succour,  and  captives  for 
release.  Such  was  the  general  feeling  when  Peter  the  Hermit, 
once  a  knight  of  Flanders,  Ixire  from  Palestine  sad  tidings  ojf 
Christian  sufiering  and  Paynim  insolence.  In  the  name  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tyre  and  the  Christians  of  the  East,  he  implored  the 
Holy  8ee  to  exert  its  influence  in  their  behalf.  The  great  council 
of  Phicentia  was  therefore  called,  bat  was  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Clennont  (A.D.  1095). 

In  the  market-phice  of  the  latter  city  were  assembled  the  pope 
snd  his  court,  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
iiod  nearly  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  Around  them  thronged 
nany  thousands  of  knights  and  barons,  while  every  avenue,  every 
roof  and  tower,  was  crowded  by  the  dense  masses  of  the  commons 
of  exBTj  grade.  To  the  appeal  of  the  pope,  summoning  to  arms, 
the  whole  assemblage  respciuded  with  one  voice:  '^It  is  Qod's 
will,  it  is  God's  will  ;*'  and,  fastening  crosses  upon  their  gar- 
ments, as  the  badge  of  their  expedition,  assumed  the  name  of 
Craauders,  or  soldiers  of  the  cross.  The  enthusiasm  was  general 
in  all  the  wide  regions  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  spoken ;  and 
for  two  centuries  the  energies  of  Europe,  instead  of  being 
exerted  to  its  own  destruction,  were  employed  in  crushing  Uie 
enthusiasts  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  less  successful  endeavour  to  drive 
lisck  the  Turks  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy was  among  the  first  U)  take  the  cross.  For  ten  thousand 
marks  be  mortgaged  his  duchy  to  William  for  five  years,  and 
^eparteil  with  a  gallant  retinue  for  Jerusalem  (A.D.  1096). 

^Vhile  William  bad  been  contending  with  his  brother,  his  atten- 
tion was  often. distracted  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scotch  and  WelsL 
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Being  now  at  leisure^  he  crossed  the  borders,  and  carried  the  wslt 
into  the  heart  of  both  countries ;  bat  his  exertions  were  of  little 
avail:  he  waa  obliged  to  return  baffled  and  confounded*  The 
Welsh  were,  at  length,  shut  in  with  a  chain  of  castles  ;  and  Mal- 
colm and  his  eldest  son,  on  one  of  their  excursions,  were  encountered 
and  slain,  by  Mowbray  of  Northumberland. 

The  nobleman  who  thus  distinguished  himself  held  no  fewer 
than  280  manors ;  and  was  allied  to  the  most  powerful  families  in 
the  kingdom.  His  rapacity  was  as  great  as  his  power.  Among 
other  acts  of  yiolenoe,  he  had,  without  any  provocation,  seized  upon 
four  valuable  Norwegian  merchantmen.  The  king  commanded  him 
to  make  restitution.  Elated  by  his  ample  possessions,  and  his  recent 
success  against  the  Scotch,  the  earl  refus^  ;  and  braved  for  a  time 
all  the  power  of  the  king.  At  last,  having  lost  the  castle  of  Tyne- 
mouth,  he  was  blockaded  in  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Bambro' ; 
and,  being  decoyed  from  his  retreat,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  sur- 
render of  Bambro'  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  conspiracy 
against  the  king.  Several  powerful  barons  were  consequently  inv* 
prisoned ;  others  fled  to  the  continent ;  one  was  deprived  of  sight, 
another  hanged,  and  Mowbray  himself  was  consigned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

A  series  of  domestic  events,  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of 
William's  rapacity,  is  all  that  remains  to  be  told  of  this  unprincipled 
monarch.  At  his  accession,  he  found  in  the  treasury  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver,  besides  gold  and  precious  stones.  Much  of 
this  must  have  been  consumed  by  his  first  eflbrta  to  maintain  him- 
self on  the  throne.  Whatever  remained  was  squandered  on  on- 
worthy  favourites,  or  in  the  most  degrading  pleasures.  As  long, 
however,  as  Lanfranc  survived,  the  extravagance  of  the  king  wajs 
under  some  restraint.  It  was  to  him  in  great  measure  that  he  owed 
his  crown :  for,  says  Eadmer,  "  Lanfranc  was  skilled  in  all  law, 
human  and  divine,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  watched  his 
nod/*  When  Rufus  first  beoame  king,  he  made  great  promises  to 
the  archbishop*  When  the  latter  reproved  him  for  his  want  of 
faith,  ^^  who,"  interrupted  the  king,  '^who  can  do  all  that  he  has 
promised  ?"  His  words,  and  still  more  his  conduct,  sank  deep  into 
the  heart  of  his  preceptor.  Often  in  the  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends,  Lanfranc  had  uttered  his  forebodings  of  future  evil.  He 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  what  he  had  predicted  ;  and  went 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  His  decretal  epistles,  and  his  treatise 
against  Berengarius  still  remain,  scanty  but  significant  tokens  of  hia 
extensive  erudition* 

When  Lanfranc  was  no  more,  William  abandoned  himself  to  his 
passions,  and,  to  acquire  the  means  of  enjoyment,  grasped  at  money 
wherever  it  could  be  found.  He  soon  discovered  a  willing  agent  of 
his  t3rranny.  This  was  Ralph,  a  Norman  clergyman,  a  minister  as 
active  and  ingenious  in  mischief  as  his  rapacious  master  could 
desire.  He  laughed  at  reproach,  and  openly  boasted  that  he  cared 
for  nothing,  provided  he  oould  please  the  king.     No  ofienoe,  no 
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opportonitj  of  exacting  fines  ever  escaped  him  :  hunting  was  cir- 
enmscribed  hy  additional  penalties,  capital  punishments  were  corn- 
mated  for  gold,  and  it  was  even  intended  to  increase  the  revenue 
hy  another  and  a  more  exact  survey  of  the  kingdom.  His  extor- 
tions acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  Flambard,  or  *^  the  consuming 
torch."  On  one  occasion  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  ven- 
geance of  an  injured  people :  he  was  induced  to  enter  a  boat,  was 
carried  out  to  sea,  and  would  have  been  murdered,  but  for  a  quarrel 
among  bis  intended  assassins.  To  console  him,  William  gave  him 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  the  favourite  in  return  made  his 
sovereign  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

Before  the  battle  of  Hastings  it  had  been  customary,  on  the  death 
of  an  abbot  or  prelate,  for  the  diocesan  or  archbishop  to  take  care  of 
the  temfjoraliiiee;  after  that  battle  they  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fided to  a  clergyman  appointed  by  the  icing,  and  bound  to  render 
an  exact  account  to  the  next  incumbent.  Both  customs  the  obse« 
quious  Flambard  pronounced  an  infringement  of  his  master  s  rights ; 
and  without  farther  ceremony  appointed  public  officers  to  receive 
the  revenues,  and  let  out  the  lands  of  ail  the  vacant  benefices. 
Under  this  system  every  tenant,  knowing  that  he  might  be  ejected 
at  ihe  suit  of  a  higher  bidder,  endeavoured  to  draw  at  once  every 
possible  advantage  from  his  bargain.  Waste  and  dilapidation 
ensued ;  the  clergy  and  monks  were  often  forced  to  beg,  whilst 
others  enjoyed  their  lands ;  and  to  cn>wn  all,  the  king  was  too  well 
satisfied  with  tliis  state  of  things  to  heed  the  cry  of  the  oppressed. 

Nor  was  this  oppression  confined  to  the  operations  of  Flambard  ; 
it  was  exenrised  by  William  himself  wherever  he  appeared.  His 
attendants  actually  ravaged  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 
ud  either  burnt  the  provisions  which  they  could  not  consume,  or 
forcetl  the  proprietor  to  sell  theniy  not  for  his  own  but  for  their 
benefit. 

Some  hope  of  better  times  at  length  appeared  :  in  a  dangerous  fit 
of  sickness  William  was  struck  with  remorse.  He  restored  the 
estates  which  he  had  taken  fmm  the  different  churches,  issued 
orders  for  the  release  of  his  captives,  and  the  pardon  of  all  debts  and 
offences,  and  promised  to  redress  wrongs  and  to  establish  good  and 
holy  laws. 

Ur^ed  by  his  nobles  to  proviile  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which 
he  had  long  kept  vacant,  he  procured  the  election  of  the  learned 
St.  Anselm,  the  abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy.  St  Anselm  long  re^ 
6i>ted  the  appointment :  "  I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  tell  you,  my 
lord  the  king,  that  you  will  not  die  of  this  illness;  and  therefore 
I  wish  you  to  know  that  you  can  easily  alter  what  has  been  done  in 
my  re^rard."  His  remonstrance  was  unavailing.  Although  his  bold 
language  to  the  nobles  and  bishops,  as  they  conducted  him  from  the 
palace,  must  have  reached  the  king's  ears,  it  was  equally  useless. 
**What  are  you  doing?"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  yoking  to  ono 
plough  a  wild  bull  and  a  wretched,  feeble  sheep.  God  is  the  hus^ 
Uodmau,  and  that  plough  is  the  church :  it  was  drawn  in  England 
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hy  two  stout  oxen,  the  king,  with  secular  justice  aod  power,  attd  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  diyiue  knowledge  and  saperintend- 
ence.  One  of  them  surriyea,  a  ferocious  wild  bnll.  Yon  under- 
stand me.  I  am  that  feeble  sheep.  When  he  has  crashed  me,  doubt* 
less  he  will  not  hesitate  to  trample  on  you." 

When  William  began  to  recover  from  his  sickness,  he  ordered 
such  of  his  captives  as  had  not  yet  been  liberated,  to  be  confined  in 
closer  durance,  and  such  as  had  been  set  at  liberty  to  be  again 
secured.  In  short,  ^'  all  that  William  had  done  before  his  illness 
appeared  good  in  compariscm  with  the  evils  which  he  now  inflicted." 
While  the  king  abandoned  himself  to  the  frightful  reaction  natural 
to  such  a  character,  St.  Anselm  approached,  and  calmly  laid  down 
the  only  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent  to  be  consecrated : 
^*  I  wish  that  all  the  lands  should  be  restored  which  were  held  by 
Lanfranc,  as  well  as  those  that  were  held  by  his  predecessors,  and 
not  restored  to  him  ;  and  that  you  should  act  towards  me  with  rec- 
titude and  justice :  I  wish,  too,  that  in  all  things  which  belong  to 
God  and  to  Christiani^  you  would  intrust  yourself  to  my  counsel 
above  others  ;  and  as  I  wish  to  hold  you  for  my  earthly  lord  and 
protector,  so  you  would  hold  me  for  your  spiritual  fi&ther,  and  the 
guardian  of  your  soul.  Concerning  Urban,  the  Roman  bishop, 
whom  you  have  refused  to  acknowledge  as  apostolic  prelate,  and 
whom  I  have  acknowledged  and  do  still  acknowledge,  I  caution  you 
against  any  scandal  that  may  arise.  On  these  points,  I  beseech  you 
to  make  known  your  opinion,  that  I  may  know  how  to  act." 
William  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  say :  he  deferred  the  question, 
and  St.  Anselm  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  escaping  the  arch- 
bishopric. ^'  The  clamours  of  the  whole  nation,  lamenting  the  ruin  of 
the  churches,"  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  the  king :  at  a  great  council 
at  Winchester  he  promised  eveiy  thing,  and  the  poor  abbot  of  Bee 
was  at  last  consecrated. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  St.  Anselm  was  indeed  yoked  to  a 
'^  wild  bull."  He  was  persuaded  to  offer  William  a  present  of  five 
hundred  pounds  of  silver.  It  was  William's  custom,  when  he 
wished  that  a  free  gift  should  be  increased,  to  reject  the  offer  with 
scorn,  until  his  wish  was  gratified.  His  flatterers  found  it  no  diflH- 
cult  matter  to  urge  him  to  behave  in  like  manner  towards  the  arch- 
bishop. The  king's  avarice,  for  once,  however,  became  its  own 
punishment  'Mf  you  treat  me  as  a  freeman  and  as  a  friend," 
returned  the  undaunted  prelate,  '^  you  may  make  use  of  me  and 
mine;  but  on  slavish  conditions  you  shall  have  neither  me  nor 
mine."  "  Keep  your  gifts  and  your  words  to  yourself,"  cried  the 
enraged  king,  ^^  my  own  are  enough  for  me  :  begone." 

At  this  time  **  Wulstan,  of  blessed  memory,"  the  aged  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishop,  was  still  living,  and  being  very  learned  in  the  canons 
of  the  ancient  churches  of  England,  was  consulted  by  St  Anselm  in 
his  difficulties,  ^*  Hesitate  not,"  wrote  back  the  only  survivor  of 
the  Saxon  prelates,  ^^  hesitate  not ;  let  not  the  fear  of  secular  power 
depress  you,  nor  its  favour  turn  you  aside  :   but  begin  courage- 
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ously,  and  with  God's  help  coara^ously  finish ;  withstand  those 
that  rebel ;  put  down  oppressors,  and  against  such  defend  our  holy 
mother."  When  William  was  going  to  Normandy,  St.  Anselm 
begged  him  to  exert  his  kingly  power,  while  he  himself  would  exert 
bis  pontifical  authority,  for  settling  the  general  state  of  the  Englbh 
charch,  *^  now  fast  tending  to  ruin  ;"  for  suppressing  the  unnatural 
crimes  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  country  ;  and  for  filling  the  vacant 
abbeys,  *^  Are  not  the  ahbeys  mine  V*  broke  out  the  king,  '^do  not 
joQ  do  as  you  like  with  your  farms  ?  and  shall  not  I  do  as  I  like 
with  my  abbeys  ?"  "  They  are  yours,"  replied  St.  Anselm,  "  to  de- 
fend aud  preserve  as  an  advocate,  but  not  to  invade  and  devastate. 
We  koow  that  they  are  God's,  that  they  are  for  the  support  of  his 
Diinisters,  not  for  carrying  on  your  wars  and  expeditions.  You 
liare  farms,  villas,  and  ample  revenues  for  your  afiairs ;  restore, 
then,  to  the  churches  what  belongs  to  them."  ^^  Your  predecessor 
would  not  have  dared  to  utter  such  things  to  my  father,"  rejoined 
the  monarch.  Finding  it  useless  to  remonstrate,  St.  Anselm  with- 
drew, and  made  the  bishops  his  mediators.  Learning,  however, 
that  an  abundant  present  was  still  expected,  he  plainly  told  them 
that  he  would  give  nothing ;  and  that  of  what  he  had  previously 
offered,  the  greater  part  was  already  distributed  among  the  poor. 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  replied,  ^^  Yesterday  1  hated  him,  but 
to-day  I  bate  him  more ;  and  every  day  henceforth  my  hatred  shall 
be  more  bitter  and  intense.  I  will  hold  him  no  longer  for  my  father 
and  archbishop.     I  execrate  his  prayers  and  benedictions." 

A  few  years  before  this,  the  emperor  Henry  had  marched  into 
Italy,  driven  St.  Gregory  from  Rome,  and  even  dared  to  set  up  an 
anti-pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement.     St  Gregory  dying  soon 
after,  a  lawful  pope,  Victor   III.,  was  duly  elected;    but  Victor 
dying  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Urban  II.  was  appointed  hia 
SQCcessor.     Except  those  that  were  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
German  emperor,  few  were  to  be  found  that  questioned  the  legiti** 
mate  title  of  Urban.     Accordingly  St.  Anselm  requested  permission 
to  go  to  Pope  Urban  to  receive  the  pallium.     The  monarch  replied 
llat  he  did  not  acknowledge  him.     To  decide  the  matter,  a  meeting 
not  only  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  but  even  of  the  nobles  of  all 
England,  assemlded  at  Kothingehain,  in  the  third  week  of  Lent, 
To  please  the  king,  by  devising  some  charge  against  their  primate, 
serera]  of  the  bishops  urged  that  St.  Anselm  could  not,  conformably 
with  bis  oath  of  fidelity,  acknowledge  any  one  as  pope,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  king.     St.  Anselm  was  not  slow  in  replying, 
that  the  oath  had  nothing  to  do  with  spiritual  matters.     ^^  Render," 
be  exclaimed,  ^^  render  to  Csosar  the  things  that  are  CsDsar's,  and  to 
God  the  things  that  are  God's,"     The  bishops  were  disconcerted  ; 
they  gazed  at  one  another,  and  then  went  to  the  king  for  an  answer. 
In  the  interval,  a  knight  advanced  from  the  dense  crowd  around, 
and  clasping  the  knees  of  the  saint,  besought  him  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  not  to  be  disturbed  at  what  he  had  heard ;  but  t^  to 
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rememiber  Job  on  bis  dungbill,  oonqaering  him  who  had  conquered 
Adam  in  Paradise." 

The  bishops  now  returned,  and  declaring  that  the  archbishop  had 
insulted  the  king,  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  renounced  their  obedience  to  him.  The  kiug,  too,  pro-* 
tested  that  he  would  not  acknowledge  him  for  his  archbishop  or 
lather,  unless  he  renounced  obedience  to  Urban.  St.  Anselm  was 
undaunted :  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  Rome ;  and  therefore  de« 
manded  a  safe-conduct  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  here  in-* 
terfered,  and  procured  ^^  a  truce  "  till  Whitsuntide.  William,  how- 
ever, soon  forgot  his  promise :  the  lands  of  the  archbishop  were 
pillaged,  his  vassals  carried  off,  and  Baldwin,  his  steward,  was 
expelled  from  England.  The  king's  fury  was  exhausted  by  its  own 
violence.  He  acknowledged  Urban,  and  was  reconciled  to  Anselm  ; 
but  the  enemies  of  the  archbishop  soon  renewed  the  contest,  and  St. 
Anselm  again  and  again  asked  permission  to  go  to  Rome. 

Invited,  at  length,  to  the  royal  presence  at  Winchester,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.  Hearing  afterwards  that 
William  complained  of  his  importunity,  he  returned  for  answer: 
*'^  I  wish  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  holy  Christianity,  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  rule  in  this  land ;  for  the  salvation  of  my 
soul ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  believe  it,  for  his  honour  and  profit.  If 
he  give  me  leave,  I  will  accept  it  most  gratefully ;  if  he  refuse,  I 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man.'*  The  king  in  wrath  replied,  that 
either  the  archbishop  should  swear  *^  never  to  appeal  to  blessed 
Peter ;"  or  that  forthwith,  and  without  hope  of  return,  he  should 
quit  the  kingdom.  *^  He  is  our  lord,"  calmly  replied  St.  Anselm, 
^^  what  he  wills  he  says ;  nevertheless,  conscious  for  what  I  have 
been  chosen,  and  of  what  I  have  undertaken  in  England,  I  should 
think  it  little  becoming  if  I  preferred  some  transitory  advantage  to 
what  I  trust  in  God's  mercy  will,  in  future  ages,  prove  to  the 
advantage  of  his  church."  While  the  countenances  of  the  king  and 
of  the  more  obsequious  of  his  courtiers  were  still  flashing  with  anger, 
St.  Anselm  entered,  with  a  serene  aspect,  and  took  his  accustomed 
seat,  at  the  king's  right  hand.  ^^  I  am  going,  my  lord,"  said  the 
archbishop,  *'  but  first  I  will  give  you  my  blessing,  if  yon  have  no 
objection."  William  answering  that  he  had  none,  and  bowing  his 
head,  the  archbishop  blessed  him,  and  departed. 

In  Italy  he  was  favourably  received  by  the  pope,  and  was  invited 
and  honourably  entertained  by  the  Norman  duke  of  Apulia.  At 
the  council  of  Bari  he  confuted  the  Greek  error,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  did  not  proceed  from  the  Son  ;  and,  returning  to  Rome,  was 
present  at  a  council  where  excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
all  laics  that  gave,  and  all,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  that 
accepted,  the  investitures  of  churches ;  as  well  as  against  all  that 
should  ordain  a  person  thus  invested,  or  that  should  become  vassals 
o£  the  laity,  for  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

After  St  Anselm*8  departure,   Rufus  was  unmolested  in  his 
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etreer  of  infamy  and  oppression.  At  length  the  day  of  retribution 
came :  it  is  said  that  one  night  William  aroofied  his  attendants  by  a 
fearful  shriek ;  an  apparition,  he  told  them,  or  else  some  frightful 
dream,  had  broken  his  slumbers.  A  second  time  it  occurred ;  and 
daring  the  rest  of  the  night  his  attendants  watched  around  his 
conch.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  chase, 
a  monk  arriyed  to  tell  some  vision  that  portended  evil  to  the  king. 
The  rojral  attendants  scoffed,  and  Rufus  affected  to  smile ;  but  his 
spirits  were  evidently  depressed.  He  remained  in  the  palace  till 
mid-day,  when,  having  feasted  with  more  than  usual  excQ^s,  he  set 
out  for  the  hunt.  His  attendants  separated  in  quest  of  game,  and 
never  after  saw  the  king  alive.  About  sunset  some  charcoal- 
barners  found  him  lying  dead,  with  an  arrow  deep  sunk  in  his 
breast  He  was  carried  to  Winchester.  The  charity  of  the  monks 
prepared  his  grave ;  but  the  impiety  of  his  life  filled  them  with 
borror ;  and  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  while  under  the  bann  of 
tbe  church,  almost  precluded  hope:  he  was,  therefore,  privately 
boried,  without  either  the  pomp  of  royalty  or  the  solemnities  of 
religion  (Aug.  2,  1100). 

How  lie  met  his  death  is  a  mystery.  It  was  reported  that  8ir 
Walter  Tyrrel  shot  him  by  accident  But  who  was  it  that  saw  Sir 
Walter  ?  Some  years  after,  when  there  was  neither  hope  nor  fear 
to  influence  him,  he  swore  that  he  had  not  seen  the  king  on  the  day 
of  bis  deaths  nor  been  in  that  part  of  the  forest  in  which  his  body 
vas  found.  On  the  other  luuad,  the  Saxon  outlaws  loved  the 
**  green- wood  shade,"  while  Henry  little  scrupled  in  his  measures, 
ud  many  of  the  Normans  hated  William :  the  probability,  then,  is, 
that  the  king's  death  was  an  act  of  treason,  perltaps  also  of  ven- 
geanoe. 
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Henry  wss  in  tlie  New  Forest  when  the  tidings  reached  him 
of  the  death  of  Rufus.  Amhitious  impulse  outweighed  his  fra- 
ternal affections :  he  left  his  brother  to  the  compassion  of  strangers, 
and  hurrying  to  Winchester,  demanded,  and  after  some  altercation, 
obtained,  the  rojral  treasures.  A  politic  distribution  of  money  won 
him  powerful  friends ;  he  was  elected  in  London,  three  d&ys  after 
the  death  of  William.  He  at  once  expelled  from  court  the  effemi- 
nate partners  of  William's  excesses,  and  restored  the  use  of  lights 
in  the  palace,  which  his  brother  had  long  discontinued. 

Robert  had  now  returned  from  Palestine,  and  Henry  saw  the 
necessity  of  either  abandoning  his  crown,  or  conciliating  the  friend- 
ship of  every  class  of  his  subjects.  The  neglect  of  the  "  good 
old  laws"  of  Edward  the  Confessor  had  always  been  a  source  of 
grief  to  the  vanqnished  Saxons  ;  while  the  Normans  complained 
that  their  rights  were  continually  invaded  by  the  crown.  To 
satisfy  both  parties,  William  the  Conqueror  had  published  charters, 
which  were,  in  reality,  the  old  Saxon  laws,  so  ha  modified,  indeed, 
as  to  suit  the  customs  of  feudalism.  Henry  now  imitated  the 
policy  of  his  father,  and  granted  a  charter  which  is  still  extant. 

From  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  now  for  a  time  abolished, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  of  the  unsparing  energy  with  which  feudalism  was  still  advanc- 
ing, still  consuming  every  relic  of  former  liberty.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  king  was  not  to  sell  or  hold  vacant  benefices,  nor  to  raise 
tallages  on  the  ecclesiastical  tenants,  and  was  to  restore  all  the 
ancient  immunities  of  the  church ;  that  all  tenants  might  dispose  by 
will  of  their  personal  propertv,  and  might,  without  fee,  or  any  other 
impediment,  give  their  <£iagbters  and  female  relatives  in  marriaj:e 
to  any  one  that  was  not  the  king's  enemy;  that  every  minors 
estate  and  person  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  or  nearest 
relations,  and  that  heiresses  should  not  be  obliged  by  the  king  to 
marry,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  great  council ;  that  *'  amer- 
ciaments "  should  cease,  and  penalties  be  imposed  according  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  that  no  moneyage  should  be  levied  which  had 
not  been  paid  before  the  Conquest ;  and  that  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
vaasals  of  the  crown  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  burthens. 
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Most  of  die  abuses  that  were  thus  aboUsked  had  arisen  under  the 
adminisfcration  of  Flambard. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  other  guarantee  for  the  perfonnanoe 
of  tiiese  conditions  than  the  fears  of  the  king ;  when  these  fears 
were  removed,  the  charter  was  invariably  neglected.  His  sway 
soon  became  as  abeolate  and  tyrannical  as  that  of  his  fiftther  and 
brother.  These  evils,  however,  were  as  yet  to  come :  overjoyed 
with  the  present,  men  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  future. 

To  ingratiate  himself  still  more  with  the  ^Ebxon,  Henry  married 
Editha,  afterwards  known  by  the  Norman  name  of  Matilda. 
Tbis  princess  was  daughter  of  Maleolm  of  Scotland,  and  of  St 
Mirgaret,  and  was  the  only  Scottish  princess  that  ever  shared  the 
Eogiish  throne.*  This  union  marked  some  dimination  in  the 
rucoar  of  the  two  hostile  races ;  but  it  produced  little  benefit  to 
tbe  lower  classes  of  the  English. 

While  Henry  was  still  adopting  every  precaution  to  secure  his 
tbrone,  Robert,  although  resolved  to  dispute  his  brother  s  claim  to 
tbe  English  crown,  wasted,  as  usual,  both  his  money  and  his  oppor- 
tunities in  idleness  and  extravagance.  Flambard,  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  Henry,  contrived  to  escape  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  roused  the  duke  from  his  apathy.  Notwithstanding 
all  bu  prudence,  Henry  had  reason  to  tremble :  the  nobles  were 
dittffected,  and  many  actually  proposed  to  join  Robert 

St  Anselm  remonstrated  :  they  had  chosen  Henry,  and  plighted 
to  bim  their  faith :  would  they  now  blacken  their  souls  with  the 
twofold  guilt  of  treason  and  perfidy  ?  His  speech  was  answered 
bj  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  army ;  they  swore  to  stand  to 
their  oaths,  and  Robert's  cause  appeared  already  lost. 

Tbe  latter,  meanwhile,  landed  near  Portsmouth,  while  his  brother 
was  awaiting  him  in  Sussex.  Both  immediately  hurried  towards 
Winchester ;  but  the  troops  of  Henry  pressed  so  closely  on  those  of 
bis  brother,  as  to  compel  them  to  turn.  All  was  ready  for  the 
onset,  when  the  wily  Henry  requested  an  interview.  Robert  com- 
plied ;  and  fearing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  St  Anselm  would  excom- 
monicate  him  as  an  invader,  while  he  was  tempted,  on  the  other, 
by  tbe  promise  of  an  annual  sum  of  three  thousand  marks,  he  con- 
sented to  abandon  his  claim.  Their  respective  adherents  were  to 
remain  uninjnred,  and  the  future  enemies  of  one  were  to  be  treated 
»  tbe  enemies  of  both.  Twelve  barons  on  each  side  swore  to 
enforce  the  treaty. 

Henry,   however,   had   no  real  intention  of  observing  it :  he 
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determined  that  those  English  barons  who  had  esponaed  the  cause 
of  Robert  should  feel  the  weight  of  his  yrageanee.  In  a  state  of 
society  so  lately  reclaimed  from  the  most  barbarous  paganism, 
pretences  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose  could  not  long  be  want- 
ing, and  in  a  short  time  the  lands  of  the  most  powerful  families 
w^re  confiscated,  and  were  occupied  by  new  adventurers. 
•  The  most  formidable  of  Robert's  friends  was  Robert  Belesme, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Belesme  knew  that  Robert  Montgomery,  his 
father,  had  rerolted  with  impunity  agai&st  Rufus,  and  he  seemed  to 
trust  that  he  too  could  brave  all  earthly  power.  His  tyranny  was 
incredible  :  his  captives  were  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  merely 
that  he  might  enjoy  their  pangs.  He  was  cited  to  the  king's 
court  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Having  received,  the  customary 
permission  to  retire  and  consult  his  friends,  he  hurried  to  his  earl- 
dom and  bade  defiance  to  his  sovereign.  Henry  with  an  army,  of 
which  the  infantry  alone  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  l^gan 
regular  operations,  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  barons,  how- 
ever, fearing  that  the  king  would  become  too  powerful,  urged  him 
to  offer  terms  ;  but  the  l&xons  clamoured  to  be  led  against  the 
Norman  tyrant,  and  Henry  himself,  feeling  now  his  own  strength, 
resolved  to  display  it,  and  thus  by  humbling  the  proudest  of  his 
barons,  to  teach  the  rest  to  tremble  at  his  frown. 

The  campaign  made  rai>id  progress.  The  citiaens  of  Bridgenortfa 
rose  upon  the  earl's  garrisons,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  king. 
From  Bridgenorth  to  Shrewsbury  the  whole  country  was  denaeiy 
wooded.  The  only  road  by  whioh  it  could  be  traversed  passed 
between  two  rugged  hills,  which  were  fortified  and  guarded  by  the 
archers  of  Belesme.  Henry  was  therefore  cautious,  but  determined  ; 
he  threw  out  numerous  strong  parties  into  the  forest,  and  employed 
all  the  rest  of  his  infantry  in  felling  the  trees.  He  thus,  in  a  few 
days,  formed  a  spacious  road  to  the  very  gates  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  despairing  rebel  now  tendered  his  sii^mission.  He  was 
allowed  to  withdraw  to  the  continent,  but  his  possessions  were 
forfeited. 

Robert  thought  it  time  to  intercede  for  his  adherents,  and  landed 
in  England  as  a  friend,  but  fouud  himself  a  captive,  and  was  glad  to 
obtain  his  freedom  by  the  surrender  of  his  annuity.  On  his  return  to 
his  duchy  he  accepted  the  services  of  Belesme,  who  possessed  thirty- 
four  castles  in  Normandy  alone.  Asserting  that  this  act  was  an 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  Henry  declared  war ;  and  hunying  into  his 
brother's  duchy,  encountered  Robert  and  the  flower  of  his  chivalry 
beneath  the  walls  of  Tinchebray.  The  warlike  duke,  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem,  that  could  dispute  the  palm  of  bravery  with 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Galdric,  the  king's 
chaplain.  Edgar  the  Etheling  and  four  hundred  knights  shared 
the  fate  of  Robert  (Sept.  28,  1105).  The  unfortunate  prinoe  was 
consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  first  in  Devizes,  and  after- 
wards in  Cardiff  castle.  Edgar  was  set  at  libei-ty,  and  his  name 
occurs  no  more  in  history. 
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Heniy  was  seldom  disturbed  in  his  insular  possessions  except  by 
the  Welsh.  Finding  their  own  frontiers  gradually  narrowed,  and 
partieulariy  in  Sooth  Wales,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Norman 
barons,  they  revenged,  though  they  could  not  retrieve,  their  losses, 
by  sudden  and  bloody  forays.  These  incursions,  followed  by 
EngiiBh  inroads,  marked  almost  every  reign  till  Edward  the  First 
pat  an  end  to  the  confusion  by  destroying  the  independence  of 
Wales.  It  happened  at  a  time  when  the  Welsh  were  very 
troablesome,  and  Henry's  attention  was  fixed  upon  William  of 
Normandy,  the  son  of  Robert,  that  a  large  number  ci  Flemings 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  an  inundation  of  the  Rhine. 
Aware  that  some  of  their  countrymen  had  been  well  received 
m  England  by  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  they  emigrated  to  this 
eoantry.  Henry  soon  began  to  consider  them  as  an  incumbrance  ; 
bat  knowing  that  they  were  a  martial,  ns  well  as  an  industrious^ 
people,  he  resolved  to  set  them  as  a  barrier  against  the  Welsh. 
He  established  them  in,  and  around,  the  town  of  Haverfordwest^ 
in  the  midst  of  South  Wales,  and  soon  perceived  that  his  plan  was 
BacceasfuL  The  Welsh  marauders  seldom  appeared  upon  the  plains 
of  England,  but  struggled  incessantly  around  the  new  colony  in 
a  fruitless  effort  to  uproot  it  from  their  soil.  It  continuea  to 
thrive,  however,  de^ite  of  all  their  endeavours.  The  new  settlers 
wem  to  have  introduced  an  improvement  upon  the  English  method 
of  preparing  rough  woollens. 

The  usual  policy  of  Henry  was  to  negotiate  and  bribe  in  the  first 
instance,  and  only  to  trust  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  war,  when  no 
oUier  coQise  was  left.  On  such  occasions  he  often  proved  himself 
the  caotioaB  and  fer-sighted  statesman.  For  the  prosecution  of  his 
plans  money  was  necessary,  and  to  obtain  this  he  sometimes 
eaforoed  the  law  with  admirable  exactitude,  and  sometimes  he  set 
at  nooght  every  law  divine  and  human.  Under  the  Saxons  the 
right  of  coining  had  been  farmed  out  to  various  inhabitants  of  the 
npl  burghs.  The  principal  residents  were  sworn  to  watch  over 
the  purity  of  the  coin,  and  those  that  passed,  as  well  as  those  that 
&hneatM,  bad  money,  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  right 
bands,  which  were  nailed  to  their  own  doors  as  an  example  to  others. 
Despite  of  every  precaution,  however,  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  was  so  great,  that  out  of  twelve  pennies  hardly  one  was 
taken  in  the  market  In  the  25th  year  of  Henry  the  comers  were 
wnnmoned  to  Winchester,  to  i^pear  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Of  fifty  persons  that  obeyed  the  summons,  only  four  escaped  the 
severe  sentenoe  of  the  law.  Hitherto  the  penny  had  borne  a  cross, 
and  it  was  occasionally  broken,  according  to  the  lines  of  this  cross, 
into  halfpennies  and  &rthings.  As  many  refused  to  take  the  coin 
when  thns  divided,  Henry  ordered  that,  for  the  fnture,  circular 
balfpenniea  and  fiurthings  should  be  issued,  and  should  be  a  legal 
tender,  which  none  conld  refuse  with  impunity. 

In  various  progresses,  the  king  found  that  the  villages  were 
deserted  npon  his  approiich,  and  Uiat  he  himself  conld  obtain  no 
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supplies.  An  inquiry  was  instituted ;  some  of  the  attendants  of  the 
court  suffered  mutilation,  for  their  rarage  of  the  country,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign,  instances  of  such  misconduct  became 
uncommon.  The  Normans  learnt  that  even  the  Saxon  might  ex- 
perience the  protection  of  the  law.  Henry  was  equally,  though 
more  reluctantly,  just  to  his  own  tenantiy.  It  had  been  the  custom 
for  occupiers  of  crown-lands  to  pay  their  rents  in  kind.  On  occa- 
sion of  the  king^s  frequent  absence  in  Normandy,  this  became 
burthensome,  and  was  commuted  into  payment  in  money.  With 
their  accustomed  rapacity,  the  royal  officers  seized  the  opportunity 
to  affix  a  very  high  rate,  and  thus  to  secure  an  ample  revenue  for 
their  own  coffers.  Henry  was  long  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the 
sufferers.  At  length,  however,  he  consulted  his  ministers ;  a  new 
survey  of  the  royul  demesnes  was  the  result,  and  an  equitable  rate 
was  ordered,  and  was  to  be  annually  levied  by  the  sheriff. 

Much  of  Henry's  merit  in  administering  justice  between  subject 
and  subject  must  be  attributed  to  Roger,  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  his 
grand  justiciary.  This  exemplary  prelate  only  accepted  his  two- 
fold office  at  the  joint  solicitation  of  the  pope  and  the  metropolitan. 
To  discharge  his  arduous  duties,  he  rose  early,  and  devoted  the  first 
part  of  the  day  to  the  care  of  his  see,  the  rest  he  gave  to  the  affairs 
of  state.  To  have  continued  for  many  years  ^e  favourite  of  a 
rapacious  and  jealous  monarch,  and  yet  to  have  retained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  is  his  greatest  eulogium.  The  earl  of  MeUent 
was  another  of  Henry's  ministers.  He  was  famed  as  a  warrior, 
and  was  considered  the  first  statesman  of  his  age.  With  snch 
counsellors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry*s  enterprises  were  so 
generally  successfuL  By  their  care  and  his  own  efforts,  his 
treasury  was  always  well  replenished :  besides  plate  and  jewels,  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pure  silver  were  found  in  his  coffers 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  These  were  ostentatiously  displayed  on 
occasions  of  state. 

When  his  own  interests  were  concerned,  Henrv  despised  the 
most  sacred  rights.  In  violation  of  the  charter  which  he  had  given, 
no  less  than  of  the  immunities  of  the  church,  he  seized  and  retained 
a  laxge  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  keeping  the  sees  of 
Norwich  and  Ely  vacant  for  three  years,  and  those  of  Canter- 
burr,  Durham,  and  Hereford  for  five  years.  On  the  death  of 
Gilbert,  a  careful  and  opulent  prelate,  Henry,  without  even  a 
shadow  of  right,  seized  all  his  treasure.  As  usual,  the  kings 
avarice  increased  with  its  gratification,  and  plunged  its  eager 
votary  into  headlong  simony,  not  only  in  retaining  the  revenues  of 
the  church,  but  in  persisting  in  the  forbidden  practice  of  ecclesi- 
astioal  investiture. 

According  to  ancient  practice,  the  election  of  bishops  depended 
in  some  meaBure  upon  the  testimony  of  the  clergy  and  people,  but 
principally  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  When 
feudalism  began  to  prevail,  the  lands  of  the  bishoprics  often 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  neighbouring  feudatories*     Many  a 
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seene  of  intrigue  and  war  took  place,  that  a  younger  son  or  distant 
lelatioB  might  be  thrust  into  a  see,  the  lands  of  which  kj  con- 
Tenientlj  adjoining.  The  same  apirit  that  occasionally  led  to  these 
sandals,  induced  the  more  powerful  chiefs  to  take  a  bolder  course. 
Often  possessing  a  smaller  domain  than  some  of  their  vassals,  they 
left  no  means  untried  for  the  increase  of  their  possessions.  Seeing 
thai  it  was  easier  to  inyade  the  lands  of  the  church,  than  those  of 
a  fieroe  aristocnusy,  they  commenced  a  series  of  covert  aggressions, 
which  gradually  increased,  till  they  swelled  to  the  most  frightful 
siraoDy.  The  emperors  of  Germany,  the  Norman  kings,  and  other 
princes,  UAiiped  the  temporalities ;  and  when,  for  very  shame,  they 
could  no  longer  keep  them  in  their  own  hands,  they  gave  away,  not 
only  the  temporalities,  but  the  bishopric  itself,  giving  not  only  the 
sword  but  the  ring  and  crosier.  This  investiture  was  not  a  mere 
fenn;  it  presupposed  an  undeniable  right,  and  it  acted  fearfully 
upon  the  character  of  the  clergy.  Having  often  been  military  men, 
whom  the  aovereign,  to  reward  their  services,  had  ordered  to  be 
consecrated,  the  new  bishops  not  only  resembled  the  other  barons 
in  worldliness,  but  became  the  mere  creatures  of  the  king.  They 
trafficked  for  their  sees,  they  oppressed  their  tenants  to  obtain  what 
the  king  required,  and  they  shared  with  him  the  patrimony  of  the 
poor.  The  German  emperors  sought  to  place  their  adherents  even 
in  the  Holy  See  itself.  Confusion  was  spreading  throughout  the 
church ;  to  all  hunuin  appearance,  there  was  no  prospect  but  of 
rain.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  flock  of  Christ  was  never  in  greater 
need  than  at  this  period,  when  the  secular  powers  were  trying  to 
corrupt  its  pastors.  Civil  war  and  foreign  invasion  had  rendered 
society  almost  as  complete  a  wreck  as  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  due  instruction  of 
the  people  was  neglected,  was  almost  an  impossibility.  When 
there  was  such  pressing  want  of  xealous  pastors,  was  it  to  be 
endured  that  princes,  instead  of  aiding,  should  attack,  the  afflicted 
church  ?  A  good  prince,  it  is  true,  occasionally  arose  and  checked 
the  evil,  and  the  remonstrances  of  prelates  and  councils  were  heard 
from  time  to  time ;  but  simony  and  usurpation  of  church  property 
continued  still  to  increase.  As  long  as  intestine  disorder  continued, 
and  as  long  as  Hun,  Saracen,  and  Dane  were  scourging  Europe  on 
every  side,  no  effectual  remedy  could  be  administered.  Europe  at 
length  becomes  more  settled,  and  at  once  popes  and  councils  again 
and  again  remonstrate.  The  evil  threatens  to  become  inveterate, 
and  words  are  thrown  away :  it  is  time  for  action.  Before  the 
people  can  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life,  the  election  of  their  chief 
pastors  must  be  free.  To  establish  such  freedom  upon  a  solid  basis, 
the  support  of  the  church  must  be,  as  heretofore,  independent  of  the 
state,  its  property  must  be  reclaimed  from  usurpation,  or  at  least, 
n<me  but  ordmary  feudal  dues  must  be  yielded.  But  where  is  the 
champion  fitted  and  ready  to  encounter  such  gigantic  mischief,  to 
array  himself  against  all  the  might  of  feudalism ;  to  pass  his  days  in 
oonffiet^  perhaps  to  finish  them  on  the  scaffold  ?     It  is  he  tliat  is 
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the  highest,  the  prince  of  those  that  are  ''  the  amhassadors  of  Crod;" 
he  that  fills  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  it  is  no  other  than  the  intrepid 
St.  Gregory  YII.  Other  champions  were  soon  to  be  found :  a  St. 
Stanislaus,  who  will  dare  to  reprove  his  king  for  his  adultery,  blood- 
shed, oppression,  and  who,  at  the  foot  of  tibe  altar,  will  be  cloven 
down  by  the  tyrant  himself;  a  St.  Anselm,  already  arming  for  the 
conflict ;  a  St  Thomas,  as  yet  buried  in  the  future  years.  But  for 
a  time  St.  Gregory  was  the  sole  leader,  directing  the  whole  contest, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
watchers  of  holy  church  rally  at  his  call,  and  that  battle  is  begun, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  terminate  in  victory.  St.  Gregory 
himself  become  the  victim  of  his  own  heroism,  died  in  exile  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  ;  and  yet  in  a  few  vears,  his  most  determined 
opponent,  Henry  lY.  of  Germany,  was  deposed  by  his  own  son,  and 
died  an  outcast  in  Liege,  while  men  of  learning  and  holiness^  like 
St.  Anselm,  were  arising  on  every  side,  to  encounter  the  enemies  of 
the  church. 

England  was  not  exempt  from  the  miseries  of  the  age :  the 
simony  and  other  irregularities  of  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
lates gave  William  the  Conqueror,  as  we  have  seen,  an  opportunity 
of  procuring  their  deposition.  When  in  his  seal,  whether  sincere 
or  feigned,  for  the  due  enforcement  of  the  canons,  he  had  filled  most 
of  the  sees  with  men  of  every  nation,  he  yet  merited  the  rebuke  of 
the  pope  for  hampering  appeals  to  Rome  with  royal  prohibitions, 
and  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  some,  who  wished  to 
exclude  the  monks  from  the  episcopacy,  was  effectually  damped  by 
the  exertions  of  lAufranc  and  the  authority  of  the  pope.  As, 
however,  the  evil  went  no  farther ;  as  St.  Gregory's  attention  was 
almost  entirely  concentrated  upon  Germany,  as  William  hated 
simony,  and  except,  in  his  fiercer  moments,  laboured  for  the  wel&re 
of  the  church,  he  was  treated  on  the  whole  with  lenity  and  forbear- 
ance. His  sons  were  of  a  different  stamp  :  their  misdeeds  were 
only  limited  by  their  policy  or  their  fears.  Forbearance  now 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty.  With  Rufus,  however,  the  contest 
upon  other  questions  was  too  important  and  unremitting,  to  allow 
of  the  introduction  of  that  of  investitures ;  the  struggle  upon  this 
vital  point  was  reserved  to  the  days  of  Henry  I. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry,  St  Anselm  was  recalled,  and  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  securing  the  throne  to  Henry.  He  had  not, 
however,  returned  many  days,  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  receive 
from  the  king  the  investiture  of  his  archbishopric.  Alleging  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  council,  the  saint  firmly  refused.  Henry  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  anger,  and  declared  that  he  would  forfeit  half 
his  kingdom,  sooner  than  yield  the  investiture  of  the  prelates.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Holy  See,  three  bishops  appeared  on  the 
part  of  Henry,  two  monks  on  that  of  St  Anaelm.  The  pope  declared 
in  fiivour  of  the  latter,  and  wrote  to  urge  him  to  resist,  and  do  his 
utmost  to  destroy,  investitures,  as  the  very  ^^  root  of  simony." 

The  three  bishops,  however,  asserted,  on  their  return  to  England, 
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thftt  thej  were  told  something  yerj  differeBt  from  the  account  which 
the  monks  had  brought.  The  courtiers  immediately  declared  that 
the  word  of  the  bishops  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  monks. 
When  the  pope's  letters  were  produced,  confirming  the  statement  of 
the  latter,  the  bishops'  defenders  thought  to  hide  their  confusion  hy 
shifting  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^^  What  are 
fibeep-akins,  daubed  with  ink  and  loaded  with  a  lump  of  lead  V 
"  Wo,  wo,"  cried  out  some  religious  in  the  crowd ;  "  were  not  the 
^  gospels  written  on  sheep-skins  ?"  St.  Anselm  found  himself  obliged 
to  send  other  messengers  to  Rome. 

The  king,  meantime,  inyested  his  chancellor  with  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury ;  and  Reinelm,  the  queen's  chancellor,  with  that  of  Here~ 
fold.  Just  at  this  time,  it  so  happened  that  St.  Anselm  was  about 
to  consecrate  William,  the  bishop  elect  of  Winchester,  who  had  been 
cftDonieally  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people.  Henry  declared 
that  be  should  not  consecrate  him  without  the  two  whom  he  him- 
self had  invested,  and  asked  the  archbishop  of  York  to  consecrate 
all  three.  Reinelm,  thereupon,  sent  back  to  Henry  the  ring  and 
6ta^  with  expressions  of  grief  for  having  received  them.  To 
punish  him  for  his  return  to  his  duty,  the  king  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  court.  All  things,  meantime,  were  prepared  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  other  two.  The  church  was  crowded  with  people 
sDxious  to  see  the  issue,  and  the  bishops  were  vested,  and  were 
beginning  the  oeremony,  when  Williun  interrupted  them,  by 
refusing  ordination.  The  people  broke  out  into  loud  applause,  and 
with  one  voice  dedared  that  he  was  '*'  a  lover  of  right,  and  that  the 
bishops  were  no  bishops,  but  infringers  of  justice."  Both  angry 
and  alarmed,  the  bishops  went  straight  to  the  king.  William  was 
immediately  called  in,  and  was  accused  as  if  guilty  of  a  crime.  He 
was  stripped  of  all  his  goods,  and  driven  from  the  kingdom.  In 
vain  did  St.  Anselm  interpose ;  in  vain  did  he  demand  judgment 
and  JQStice.  Henry  and  his  great  council  replied  that  he  must  go 
to  Rome  with  a  royal  envoy,  and  there  arrange  the  matter  to  the 
honour  of  the  king.  The  aged  prelate  replied,  that  he  would  go, 
bat  that  he  would  do  nothing  that  could  injure  the  church  or  his 
own  oonscience. 

When  they  had  arrived  in  Rome,  the  king's  agent  declared  that 
his  master  would  '^  not  surrender  the  investiture  even  for  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom."  *^  If  so,"  replied  the  pope,  ^^  know,  and  in  the 
presence  of  God  I  utter  it,  that  Pope  Paschal  would  give  up  his 
life  rather  than  permit  him  to  enjoy  them  with  impunity." 
Wamed  by  Henry  not  to  return  to  England,  unless  he  chose  to 
obey  what  the  king  was  pleased  to  call  the  ^'  customs,"  St.  Anselm 
ooee  more  took  up  his  abode  in  Lyons,  and  once  more  heard  of  the 
confiscation  of  his  goods,  and  the  sufferings,  not  only  of  his  own 
monks  and  vassals,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

For  Henry  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  conquering  Normandy,  and 
therslbre  returned  to  England,  to  wring  money  from  his  im- 
puveriabed  subjects.     Heavy  exactions  were  levied  without  mercy. 
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Those  that  had  nothing  to  give  were  driven  from  their  homes ;  or, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  it  was  not  till  their  cabins  had  been  plundered 
of  their  little  furniture,  and  the  ver j  doors  had  been  torn  down  and 
carried  o£  Of  those  that  had  some  property,  many  were  accused 
of  some  enormous  crime ;  and  not  daring  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  sovereign,  were  despoiled  of  every  thing.  Such  injus- 
tices were  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  from  a  few  years  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings  they  had  been  continually  repeated.  But  now, 
when  the  country  was  exhausted,  when  people  had  little  left,  and 
that  little  was  taken,  the  evil  became  intolerable.  **  God  knows,** 
says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ^^  God  knows  how  this  miserable  people 
is  dealt  with.  If  a  man  possesses  any  thing,  it  is  taken  from  him  ; 
if  he  hss  nothing,  he  is  left  to  perish  by  famine."  In  their  despair, 
a  body  of  husbandmen  once  threw  down  their  ploughs  before  the 
king,  and  bade  him  take  them  too,  as  be  had  taken  the  veiy  bread 
from  their  mouths.  Of  the  consequences  of  this  bold  reproof  we  are 
not  informed  ;  but  Henry  seems  to  have  continued  as  reckless  and 
as  insatiable  as  ever. 

In  a  council  which  had  been  held  at  London  by  St.  Anselm  some 
time  before,  penalties  had  been  enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  celi- 
bacy. When  unlearned  and  simoniacal  bishops  were  thrust  in  by 
the  court,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  in  their  turn  ordained  equally 
unlearned  and  simoniacal  priests  ;  and  no  wonder  that  many  of  the 
clergy  who  were  thus  ordained,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  worldly 
spirit  that  prevailed,  neglecting  one  duty  and  then  another,  till  they 
trampled  on  the  canons,  married,  and  conformed  in  every  respect  to 
the  dress  and  manners  of  the  laity.  Although  the  king  was  in  no 
smaU  degree  the  cause  of  these  evils,  he  determined  to  make  them  a 
source  of  profit.  He  in&inged  the  canons  to  procure  money  by  the 
sale  of  biohoprics ;  and  enforced  them  for  the  same  purpose,  by 
levying  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  celibacy.  As,  however,  "  very  many"  of  the 
clergy  preserved  themselves  free  from  the  general  corruption,  the 
sum  that  was  thus  obtained  was  far  from  satisfying  the  king.  He 
determined  to  include  the  innocent  with  the  guilty :  every  parish 
church  was  fined  to  a  certain  amount,  which  was  immediately  and 
vigorously  exacted.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  unable  to  pay; 
others,  indignant  at  such  gross  injustice,  determined  to  suffer  any 
extremity  rather  than  submit.  There  was,  however,  no  mercy : 
submission  or  no  submission,  the  money  was  exacted,  or  devastation, 
imprisonment,  and  even  torture,  was  the  penalty.  While  the  whole 
country  was  thus  ransacked,  Henry  happened  to  go  to  London. 
He  was  met  by  a  procession  of  two  hundred  priests  in  alb  and  stole, 
with  naked  feet  and  plaintive  supplication.  The  pitiless  monarch 
pretended  to  regard  them  as  the  infringers  of  celibacy,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  driven  from  his  presence  with  dubs.  They  hurried  to 
the  queen.  She  burst  into  tears,  but  declared  that  she  dared  not 
inteHere.  The  very  bishops,  so  long  the  creatures  of  the  king,  im- 
plored St.  Anselm  to  return ;  promised  to  submit  to  him  as  to  a 
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father,  and  to  do  whatever  he  required.  Henry  himself  now  began 
to  relent,  and  St.  Anselm  was  at  last  recalled.  Henry,  having  van- 
quished his  brother,  and  consigned  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
UBembled  his  great  council,  and  there,  in  ^^  presence  of  the  multi-^ 
tude,"  consented  to  forsake  the  *'  custom "  to  which  he  had  laid 
claim,  and  stipulated  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  layman  should 
erer  invest  by  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  one  chosen  from  the  episcopacy  should  be 
deprived  of  consecration  for  rendering  homage  to  the  king.  The 
En^iflh  and  Norman  churches,  so  long  desolate,  were  now,  without 
I068  of  time,  supplied  with  lawful  pastors,  five  bishops,  four  Eng- 
lish and  one  Welsh,  being  consecrated  together. 

What,  after  all,  was  the  fruit  of  St.  Anselm's  labours  and  suffer^ 
mgs?  The  acknowledgment  that  no  power  on  earth  may  lord  it 
over  the  church ;  that  no  human  regulations,  whether  the  growth  of 
eastern  despotism,  or  of  western  feudalism,  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
when  once  they  clash  with  the  independence  of  the  church.  Homage 
or  earthly  worship  was  still  to  be  paid  to  earthly  rulers;  but 
heavenly  worship,  heavenly  reverence,  never  interfering  with  the 
lawfnl  claims  of  earth,  yet  above  them  all,  belonged  to  the  church* 
It  was  not  a  little  for  a  tyrant  to  acknowledge  this,  and  even  to 
ohey  a  power  ever  watching  over  him  and  his ;  a  power  shielding 
the  poor  and  defenceless,  but  crushing  in  his  injustice  the  mightiesti 
despot ;  a  power  seen  and  felt,  yet  '^  not  of  this  world,*'  alike  intan* 
gible,  irrepressible,  invincible. 

Worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  St.  Anselm  did  not  long' 
sorrive  his  return.  At  the  dawn  of  Palm  Sunday,  1109,  when  hia 
monks  were  sitting  around  him,  one  of  them  remarked,  ''  My  lord, 
&ther,  yon  are  going  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  keep  Easter  in  the 
balls  of  your  Lord."  The  archbishop  expressed  his  readiness  to. 
depart ;  but  said  that  he  should  be  thankful  if  he  could  first  solve- 
a  question  upon  the  origin  of  mind,  which  he  feared  would  not  be 
expbuned  after  his  death.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  the  Passion. 
of  our  Lord,  which  was  that  day  sung  in  the  mass,  was  read  to 
him.  When  his  attendants  came  to  the  passage,  ^^  You  are  those 
that  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I  dispose  to- 
Jou,  as  my  Father  hath  disposed  to  me,  a  kingdom,"  they  per-* 
ceived  that  his  breath  was  failing.  They  immediately  laid  him,  as 
Bsnal,  upon  a  bed  of  ashes ;  and  '^  breathing  forth  his  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  his  Creator,  he  slept  in  peace." 

The  question  of  investitures  was  not  the  only  one  in  which 
Henry  resisted  the  Holy  See.  While  all  acknowledged  the  right  of 
the  pope  to  send  legates  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  church,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  claimed  that 
office  in  EngUuad  as  theirs  by  prescriptive  right.  It  is  true  that 
their  Ang^o-Saxon  predecessors  had  generally  exercised  the  lega- 
tine  authority ;  but  instances  were  not  wanting  to  prove  that  such 
^  by  no  means  the  invariable  rule.  The  pope  consequently  re- 
jected, while  Henry  defended,  their  claims ;  and  several  legates  were 
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indeed  induced  either  to  return  to  Rome  before  they  landed  in 
England,  or  to  waive  their  authority  when  in  this  country.  Cardinal 
John  of  Crema  at  length  arrived  in  Normandy,  and  after  a  long 
negotiation,  he  was  allowed  to  pn>oeed,  and  he  held  a  synod  of 
Scottish  bishops  at  Roxburgh  (A.D.  1125),  to  decide  whether  the 
archbishop  of  York  possessed  jurisdiction  over  their  churches. 

Returning  through  England,  he  presided  at  Westminster  over  a 
council  consisting  of  all  the  bishops,  of  forty  abbots,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries.  On  this  occasion  several  canons  were  passed 
to  enforce  celibacy,  and  to  abolish  simoniacal  contracts  and  elections. 
William  of  Canterbury  accompanied  the  cardinal  on  his  retam  to 
Rome ;  and  although  the  pope  would  not  surrender  his  right,  the 
arehbishop  obtained  the  legatine  power  in  both  England  and  Scot- 
land (A.D.  1 125).  This  power  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  death 
^  Henry. 

The  latter  had  now  to  contend  once  more  for  the  possession  of 
Normandy.  At  the  battle  of  Tinchebiay,  William,  the  son  of 
Robert,  was  only  ^ye  years  old,  and  was  intrusted  by  Henry  to  the 
care  of  Helie,  earl  of  Mans.  Some  years  after,  Henry  wished  to 
consign  him  to  close  custody ;  but  the  boy  escaped,  and  when  he 
began  to  grew  up,  obtained  the  assistance  of  powerful  friends.  His 
kinsman,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  formed  a  league  with  Fulk  of  Anjon 
and  Louis  of  France,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  NomiMidy.  The 
vigour  and  resources  of  Henry  wwe  a  match  for  all  their  efforts. 
Louis  at  length  implored  his  forbearance,  Baldwin  died  of  a  slight 
wound,  and  Fulk  was  bought  off  by  a  laige  sum  of  money.  The  last 
event  of  the  war  was  the  remarkable  victory  of  BrenviUe.  Lonia, 
with  four  hundred  horse,  was  met  near  Noyon  by  Henry,  with  one 
hundred  cavalry  and  four  hundred  foot;  and  after  a  sharp  but 
almost  bloodless  contest,  left  his  standard  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  his  knights  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  mediation  of  Pope 
Calixtus  induced  the  contending  parties  to  come  to  terms.  The 
superiority  of  Henry's  arms  was  manifested  by  the  conditions  ;  his 
right  to  Normandy  was  formally  acknowledged,  and  the  son  of 
Riobert  was  left  without  a  friend.  Henry  returned  to  England, 
exulting  that  his  schemes  had  all  succeeded,  that  his  son  was  to 
rule  the  undivided  territories  of  his  mighty  grand^Etther ;  but  vain 
was  his  success,  short-lived  his  exultation.  The  White  Ship,  on  its 
return  from  Normandy,  was  in  the  hands  of  an  intoxicated  crew : 
it  went  down  in  the  calm  waters,  and  that  son  in  whom  Henry 
placed  all  his  hopes  perished  with  the  vessel.  Henry's  cheerful- 
ness fled :  it  is  said  that  he  never  smiled  again. 

The  death  of  William,  the  young  heir  apparent,  grievous  as  it 
^fs  to  his  ^Bither,  filled  the  Saxons  with  joy :  they  had  been  dis- 
gusted by  his  arrogance  and  unbridled  passions,  and  regarded  his 
death  as  the  visible  judgment  of  God.  The  same  event  encouraged 
some  of  the  most  powerful  barens  of  Normandy  to  declare  in  favour 
ci  the  son  of  Robert.  Henry  received  intelligence  of  their  designs, 
and  appeared  amongst  them  before  they  had  matured  their  plans. 
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His  raoeess  was  prinoipally  owing  to  the  Englifih  archeis.  Finding 
that  bis  attacks  upon  the  strong  fortress  of  Pont  Andemer  were 
froitlesa,  he  raised  a  wooden  tower,  twenty-four  feet  higher  than 
the  walk,  and  placed  upon  it  some  of  his  trusty  bowmen.  Their 
deadly  aim  so  annoyed  the  defenders,  that  they  speedily  opened 
their  gatea  In  the  roUowing  campaign  two  of  Henry's  commanders, 
with  forty  English  archers  and  a  body  of  knights,  encountered  the 
principal  insurgent  barons,  when  returning  from  a  successful  foray. 
The  barons  charged ;  but  the  English  archers  drew  their  bows,  and 
the  horses  of  the  foremost  rank  of  the  enemy  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  succeeding  ranks  stumbled  oyer  them,  and  those  that  were 
farther  in  the  rear,  pereeiving  the  confusion,  were  seised  with  a 
panic,  and  fled.  The  chief  promoters  of  the  rebellion  were  captured, 
and  peace  was  restored. 

Henty's  next  object  was  to  arrange  the  succession.  He  had  had 
two  children,  William  and  Maud.  .  The  former  was  no  more ;  the 
latter  had  been  married  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Germany,  and  was 
DOW  a  widow.  Henry  assembled  all  the  prelates  and  the  chief 
tenants  of  the  crown,  and  induced  them  to  acknowledge  and  swear 
to  promote  the  chum  of  his  daughter,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
blood  both  of  Cerdic  and  of  RoUo  (Dec.  25,  1126).  ^  All  present 
assented,  and  each  in  his  turn  paid  homage  to  the  future  soreteign. 
It  was  a  significant  circumstance,  howeyer,  that  when  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  Stephen,  earl  of  Bologne,  the 
grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  by  his  daughter  Adela,  and  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Henry's  illegitimate  son,  disputed  the  priority.  As  the 
suceefision  of  Maud  was  considered  very  uncertain,  each  of  the  rivals 
had  some  prospect  of  the  crown,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  was 
that  each  was  anxious  to  be  acknowledged  the  first  prince  of  the 
Uood. 

Soon  after  the  claim  of  Maud  was  thus  acknowledged,  Folk  of 
Anjou  accepted  the  dignity  of  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  resigned  his 
crown  to  G^firey  Plantagenet,  his  eldest  son.*  Henry  seized  the 
opportunity  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
young  earL  He  thought  that  he  had  strengthened  his  family  by 
this  alliance;  but  his  nobles  complained  that  they  had  not  been 
consulted,  and  many  declared  themselves  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  recent  oath. 

Amid  all  his  projects,  Henry  had  kept  an  unquiet  eye  upon  the 
actions  of  his  nephew.  He  was  now  freed  from  his  uneasiness. 
William  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  but  his  title  was 
disputed.  At  the  very  close  of  a  battle  in  which  he  vanquished  his 
opponent,  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand.  This  being 
neglected,  mortified,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  him  to  the  grave 
(A.D.  11 2d).  Six  years  after,  Robert,  the  father  of  William,  died, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  having  spent  thirty-five  in  captivity.     In  less 

*  The  term  Plantigenet  is  derived  from  a  tprig  of  broom,  or  "plante  de 
geaet,"  bemg  the  device  of  the  fiunily. 
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than  a  twelvemonth  his  heartless  brother  was  summoned  to  his 
account  Having  reoeived  the  hist  sacrament,  he  called  his  nobles 
around  his  bed,  and  in  their  presence  bequeathed  all  his  dominions 
to  his  daughter  Matilda.  His  personal  effects,  after  the  discharge 
of  his  debts,  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  His  bowels 
were  buried  at  Rouen,  his  body  in  the  abbej  of  Reading. 

Henry's  character  tended  to  excess :  justice  was  lost  in  revenge ; 
prudence  in  dissimulation.  Imprisonment,  blindness,  and  death 
were  the  portion  of  those  that  incurred  his  displeasure.  After  his 
death,  his  own  cousin,  the  earl  of  Moretoil,  was  found  in  his  dun- 
geon, deprived  of  sight ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  cousin  could 
find  no  mercy,  when  there  was  none  for  an  elder  and  a  generous 
brother.  BarnS,  a  knight  and  troubadour  of  Provence,  being  taken 
prisoner  in  battle,  found  that  he  had  offended  beyond  forgive- 
ness :  he  had  written  a  satire  upon  Henry^s  character,  and  upon 
no  other  ground  was  doomed  to- lose  his  eyes.  In  his  agony,  while 
nndergoing  this  sentence,  the  unfortunate  poet  burst  from  the  hands 
of  his  executioners  and  dashed  out  his  brains  against  a  waiL  The 
king's  dissimulation  was  well  known:  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  chief  justiciaries,  was  informed  that  Henry 
bad  spoken  pf  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation:  ^^Then,*  ex- 
claimed the  prelate,  **'  I  am  a  ruined  man."  His  words  were  pro* 
phetic :  fine  followed  fine,  extortion  extortion,  till  his  wealth  was 
exhansted,  and  sudden  death,  the  consequence,  perhaps,  of  anxiety 
and  griei^  snatched  him  from  tiie  grasp  of  the  tyrant  (A.D.  11 23). 
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HOUSE     OF     BLOIS. 
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nraoADt   or  tbb   scotch  and   wblsh.     civil  war.     stkphbv  takbn 

PmiftONia     A2t9     KXCBAVCBD     fob     0L0UCB8TBB.        TBB  ATT    OF    BTEPUBN 
AKD  BBWBT. 

As  long  as  tbe  sueoesrion  depended  in  some  measure  upon  elec- 
tion, ereiy  fcudal  state  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  death  of 
its  chieL  Unt3  homage  was  paid  it  was  assumed  tbftt  there  could 
be  no  vioialion  of  the  *^king^s  peace.**  Hence  the  period  between 
the  death  of  a  king  and  the  coronation  of  his  successor  was  a  true 
iBteneffnom :  the  administration  of  justice  being  suspended,  fends 
lemed^  and  Tii^ence  and  outrage  domineered  with  impunity. 

Henry  had  been  unusually  severe  in  enforcing  the  forest  regula^ 
tions.  He  had  even  forbidden  the  barons  to  hunt  on  their  own 
estaiss,  aad  liad  seiied  their  waste  lands  to  increase  bis  own  huntinff- 
^n»nd&  A  borst  of  popular  indignation  succeeded  his  death.  His 
indosnies  were  levelled ;  and  of  the  deer  that  wandered  a  few  days 
before  in  herds  of  a  thousand  together,  scarcely  one  was  now  to  be 

SBCIL 

Steplmi  liad  always  been  the  friend  of  the  late  king ;  had  received 
nuneroiis  estates  from  his  bounty,  and  was  expected  by  him  to 
prove  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  Matilda's  throne.  But  ambition 
is  too  selfii^  for  real  gratitude ;  and  Stephen's  aspirations  had  grown 
vitb  his  power.  He  knew  that  his  four  immediate  predecessors 
bad  DO  heieditaiy  right,  and  that  the  barons  were  averse  to  the 
sway  of  a  woman ;  and  he  resolved  to  strike  for  the  crown.  As 
*H)n,  theref<»ef  as  he  heard  of  Henry^s  death,  he  hastened  to  Eng- 
bui4  The  gates  of  Dover  and  Canterbury  were  closed  agtunst  him ; 
bat  tiie  men  of  London  and  Winchester  hailed  his  arrival,  and  pro- 
daiiaed  him  king.  Thou^  joined  as  yet  by  few  of  the  barons,  he 
was  tnanediatdy  crowned  (Dec.  22,  1135). 

Having  overawed  his  enemies  by  his  numerous  troops  of  merce- 
Btties^  he  was  at  last  acknowledged  by  the  whole  of  England.  He 
Bnmediaitelj  held  a  great  council,  and  repeated  the  oath  which  he 
bad  taken  at  Us  coronation,  declaring  that  he  would  not  retain  the 
▼aeaat  sees,  nor  hinder  any  one  from  hunting  upon  his  own  estate, 
Bor  levy  the  tax  of  two  shillings  per  hide,  so  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Daaegeld.  He  promised  at  the  same  time  to  restore 
the  aoQiMit  lawfl^  and  to  petmit  any  one  to  erect  caetles  upon  hiisr 
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own  domainB.  A  liberal  distribution  of  the  lands  of  the  crown  eon- 
firmed  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles.  Thej  swore  fealty,  on  condition 
of  his  observing  bis  engagements.  This  clause  in  the  oath  was  bjr 
no  means  uncommon,  at  leaat  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  moment  wiu3  now  a|iproaching  in  which  the  abilities  of  the 
new  monarch  were  to  be  seyerelj  tested.  Every  thing  was  ready 
for  a  contest  with  Matilda^  when  the  whole  of  the  north  and  west  of 
England  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  inroads  of  the  Welsh  and 
Scotch.  They  burst  into  the  country  almost  simultaneously,  and 
commenced  the  most  frightful  ravages.  The  former  seem  to  hare 
remained  abnost  without  a  check-;  the  latter  were  induced  to  with- 
draw, but  returning  met  with  a  reception  on  which  they  had  little 
calculated. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Forth,  had  been  peopled, 
in  great  measure,  by  Saxons  and  Danes,  and  were  long  considered  as 
pari  of  England.  The  eastern  lowland,  as  far  as  Moray  Frith,  had 
the  same  elements  in  its  population,  but  more  commingled  with  the 
Celtic  blood,  both  of  the  Scots  or  Irish,  and  Picts  or  ancient  Britons: 
nor  waa  the  intermixture  of  Norman  exiles  and  adventurers  by  any 
means  inconsiderable.  The  Highlands  were  almost  entirely  peopled 
by  the  Soots,  although  the  subdued  Caledonians  were  probably  still 
numerous :  while  Galloway  was  peopled  by  some  unmingled  tribes 
of  Picts,  who  were  little  better  than  ferocious  savages.  With  an 
army  consisting  of  such  various  tribes,  each  speaking  its  own  dialect, 
and  armed  according  to  its  local  customs  or  to  individual  resouroea, 
David,  the  Scottish  king,  had  hurried  across  the  borders,  proclaimed 
Matilda,  and  reduced  Carlisle,  Norham,  Alnwick,  and  Newcastle* 
He  remembered,  however,  that  he  was  no  lees  the  uncle  of  Stephen's 
consort  than  he  was  of  the  empress ;  and  finding  himself  in  pres^ce 
of  Stephen  and  a  powerful  army,  he  proposed  a  treaty.  He  daimed 
Cumberland,  as  having  formerly  been  held  by  the  heir  apparent  to- 
the  Scottish  throne,  and  Northumberhind  and  Huntingdon,  as 
having  been  held  by  Waltheof,  whose  daughter  he  had  married* 
A  compromise  was  finally  arranged  $  and  Henry,  prince  of  Soot* 
land,  David's  eldest  son,  paid  homage  for  Carlisle,  Doneasteri  and 
Huntingdon  (FeK  1136). 

After  remaining  quiet  for  neaily  two  years,  David,  urged,  it  !• 
•aid,  by  Matilda's  letters,  once  more  enterod  England,  and  began  » 
series  of  cruel  ravages  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  even  in  the  annals 
of  war.  Though  at  first  joined  by  numbers  of  the  people,  be  soon 
excited  disgust  by  his  utter  barbarity.  Thurstan,  the  aged  arch* 
bishop  of  York,  himself  a  Saxon,  took  advantage  of  the  general 
horror  and  indignation,  and  assembling  the  neighbouring  barons, 
persuaded  them  to  fiice  an  enemy  whom  they  had  hitherto  despaired 
of  vanquishing.  At  an  appointed  time  they  repaired  to  York  with 
their  vassals,  and  were  met  by  the  parish  priests  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  Wavest  of  their  parishioners.  Three  days  wer& 
spent  in  prayer  and  fasting ;  on  the  fourth  Thurstan  made  them, 
^wear  to  sta^d  faithfiilly  to  the  common  cauae^  aii4  dilmtMOd  th^^r 
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with  lis  blessing.  Near  Northallerton  they  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  Soots.  The  En^ish  immediately  formed  in  front  of  the 
staodard,  from  whioh  the  battle  has  derived  its  name.  It  consisted 
of  a  strong  pole,  or  rather  mast,  firmly  planted  in  the  framework 
of  a  carriage,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross.  In  the  centre  of  the  croas 
vas  a  silyer  pix,  containing  the  blessed  sacrament,  while  around  the 
mast  itself  waved  the  banner  of  the  three  patron  saints  of  the 
North,  Peter,  Wilfred,  and  John  of  Beverley.  At  the  foot  of 
this  standard  Walter  d'Espee  addressed  the  troops,  and  at  the  con* 
closion  of  his  speech,  taming  to  anoUier  leader,  William  of  Albe* 
marie,  he  exdaimed  with  outstretched  arm,  ^I  plight  thee  my 
troth,  to  conquer  or  die."  The  words  were  caught  up  and  repeated 
from  mouth  to  month  with  enthusiastic  ardour. 

The  Picts  of  Qalloway  meantime  disputed  with  the  Normans  in 
the  Scottish  service  the  honour  of  beginning  the  battle.  ^^  Why 
flfaosld  we  trust  so  much  to  these  ^Frenchmen?'"  exclaimed  the 
aooffingearl  of  Strathem ;  '^  I  wear  no  armour ;  but  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  will  keep  pace  with  me  to-day."  He  gained  his  point : 
the  Picts  led  on  the  charge,  and  the  battle  soon  became  general. 
Fressed  and  almost  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  the  English 
retired  siowiy  towards  the  standaxd,  and  there  formed  a  compact 
eirole.  In  Tain  did  the  enemy  strive  to  hew  down  the  forest  of 
spears  that  projected  on  every  side.  Their  ^oiis  only  exposed 
tkem  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Saxon  archers.  For  two  hours 
they  continued  their  attack,  till  spent  with  useless  labour  and  dis- 
majBd  by  the  storm  of  arrows,  they  abandoned  the  contest  and  fled. 
Of  twenty-seven  thousand  that  began  the  fight,  scarcdy  one-half 
escaped  the  carnage  (August  22,  1138).  In  the  following  year  a 
pease  was  eonduded :  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland  obtained  the  earl- 
dom of  Northumbria,  except  Newcastle  and  Bamborough,  and  five 
aohiemen  were  delivered  to  Stephen  as  hostages. 

Stephen  had  now  been  engaged  for  several  months  in  repressing 
the  disaffection  of  his  barons.  Having  partially  succeeded,  he 
phuged  into  a  contest  with  the  deigy,  the  chief  supporters  of  hil 
throne.  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  one  of  the  late  king's  ministers, 
still  retained  great  influence  in  the  nation,  and  from  his  numerous 
possessions  and  powerful  kindred  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
the  baions.  Stephen  began  to  suspect  his  loyalty;  he  readily 
listened  to  the  accusations  of  his  enemies ;  and,  without  proof  or 
trial,  suddenly  seised  him  and  his  two  nephews,  the  bishops  of 
Lincoln  and  Ely,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  castles  and 
tiSBsnres.  Henry  of  Bloia,  Stephen's  brother,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  remonstrated  with  the  king,  urged 
hini  to  make  reparation,  and  at  last  summoned  the  king  to  justify 
himself  before  a  synod  of  bishops. 

Alberic  de  Tore  accordin^y  appeared  as  counsel  for  Stephen. 
Oa  his  making  accusation  against  Roger  and  his  nephews,  Henry 
npUed  that  tfa^y  were  willing  to  stand  a  trial ;  but  that  their  pes- 
ought  to  be  restored  till  they  were  found  guilty.    Alberic 
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was  disconcerted:  he  finally  appealed  to  the  pope;  the  tjiigiits 
that  attended  him  drew  their  swords,  and  the  legate  dissolved  the 
ineetii\g.  There  is  something  extraordinary  in  these  proceedings : 
the  king  is  foimaUy  cited  and  obeys  ;  unable  to  answer  objections, 
he  appals  to  the  pope.  This  eould  hardly  have  leeuked  from  a 
mere  desire  to  gain  the  clergy :  he  was  at  that  moment  lesistiDg 
and  exasperating  the  whole  body. 

The  legate  made  one  effort  more :  accompanied  by  Theobald  of 
Canterbury^  he  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet ;  but  St^ihen  wm$ 
inexorable*     He  soon  had  reason  to  repent  his  injustice* 

Matilda  had  arrived  at  Arundel  Castle  with  a  hundred  and  Ibrl^ 
knights,  while  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  her  half-brother,  the  soul  of 
her  cause,  hastened  by  unfrequented  toads  to  arouse  her  friends  in 
the  west.  At  the  first  news  of  this  invasion  Stephen  hurried  into 
Sussex,  and  beleaguered  the  caatle.  Matilda  requested  permission 
to  follow  her  brother.  Stephen,  ^^  as  a  true  knight,"  etys  Mahaes- 
bury,  could  not  refuse,  and  ike  empress  depafted. 

While  some  of  the  faarouA  adhered  to  Stephen,  and  others  to 
Matilda,  the  greater  part  professed  a  strict  neutrality.  This  {«o« 
fession  wafl  in  reality  a  deckuation  of  independence,  and  accordingly 
each  baron  began  to  strengthen  his  defences  and  increase  his  re* 
sources.  As  if  there  were  not  already  foriresdes  enough,  one  hu-^ 
dred  and  twenty-six  of  these  nests  of  rapine  were  constructed  in 
the  course  of  the  present  reign. 

All  of  the  caeAles  were  built  upon  nearly  the  same  plan.  Thej 
consisted  at  least  of  a  moat  and  its  outworks,  court-yards  containing 
various  buildings,  and  fenced  with  strong  walls,  and  of  the  lofty 
rectangular  buUding  called  the  keep,  in  which  the  chief  resided* 
The  keep  was  generally  from  eighty  to  a  htmdred  feet  in  he^g^ 
and  displayed  all  the  characteristic  features  of  Norman  architecture  t 
masonry  of  squared  stone-work ;  aemicircuhtf  arches  over  paseagea^ 
doons  aad  windowa ;  bold  but  rud«  on>am«nte,  if  my ;  piem  «.d 
pillars  of  enormous  strength,  sometimes  as  thick  as  they  were  high  ; 
and  buttresses  of  great  breadth,  but  projecting  so  little  from  the 
walls  as  to  partake  almost  of  the  character  of  pilasters.  These 
eimple  but  mi^estic  edifices  were  divided  sometimes  into  three  or 
four,  but  more  frequently  into  five  stories.  In  the  latter  case  the 
lowermost  consisted  of  dungeons ;  the  next  of  storerooms ;  the 
third  of  apartments  for  the  garrison  ;  the  fourth  of  the  state-rooms ; 
and  the  fifth  or  uppermost  of  chambers  for  the  baron's  family.  The 
wails  of  the  keep  were  seldom  less,  and  sometimes  considerably 
more,  than  nine  feet  thick,  and  were  strengthened  with  buttreesea 
The  portal  was  rarely  on  the  greund-floor ;  its  general  position  was 
in  the  second  or  third  stoir.  The  ascent  to  this  portal  consisted  of 
a  flight  of  steps  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  keep,  and  often  covered 
in  with  strong  masonry*  About  half-way  up  the  flight  was  a  strong 
gate ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  flight,  or  the  landing-jdace  in  front  of 
ike  portal,  was  a  chasm,  to  be  crossed  only  by  means  of  a  draw- 
briclge.    In  some  of  the  castles  still  remaining  the  portal  itself  was 
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ctnngtliated  by  ft  bene  or  portcnllia,  which  wu  Bnspended  In  the 
thidniras  of  the  wall,  and  lowered  before  the  gate  in  time  of  dangen. 
Tfaij,  howerer,  was  prob^ly  not  introdaoed  before  the  thirteenth 

For  still  greater  eeearity,  and  to  afibrd  a  shelter  for  their  cattle 
aixl  Beifs,  a  certain  epaoe  or  courtr-jard,  called  a  ballium  or  bailey, 
*t  the  foot  of  Mie  keep,  anil  varying  in  bim  and  tihape  according  to 
nicani«tancei,  was  incloeed  with  a  strong  wall  tmai  tweWe  to  more 
iban  twenty  feet  high,  snnnounted  with  a  parapet  at  least  on  the 
enter  aide,  and  strengthened  with  towers.  Beyond  this  was  some- 
times  a  aeoond  baJlium,  &nd  a.  second  wall ;  and  onttiide  of  this, 
UKirding  the  whole  fartresB,  wiu  a  wide  and  deep  moat,  spanned 
hy  a  drawbridge.  Of  the  external  bank  of  the  moat,  ^at  part 
upon  which  the  drawbridge  fell  was  protected  by  an  embattled 
ontwot^  called  the  barbican.  As  if  all  this  was  not  sufficient,  the 
barons  often  fonned  a  second  moat ;  and  even  erected  several  other 
<utle«,  nifficientty  near  tiie  Grvt  to  afford  mntuat  protection  in  can 
ofManlt. 


ftaman  Catllt  at  Ifticca»IU-tti-Tfnt. 

?earfnl  were  the  deeds  that  occurred  both  in  and  around  these 
MUe  hot  blood-stained  bnlldings.  Annnd  them  was  witness*^ 
the  hnrrying  to  and  fro  of  armed  men,  rushing  forth  to  plander  or 
to  cury  on  some  ancient  feud  ;  or  hnnted  back  by  other  marauders 
u  desperate  as  themselves  ;  while  far  and  near  extended  a  deserted 
woodland  t«rritory,  where  whitening  bones  and  ruined  habitations 
told  their  silent  but  frightful  tales. 

If  it  was  thus  dismal  without,  it  was  terrific  within.  Chained  to 
the  waD  or  floor  of  the  dark  clammy  dungeon  were  Saxons  of  eveiy 
grade ;  nei&  or  tlavea,  villeins  or  tillers  of  the  soil,  descendants  of 
o  3 
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ihftnes,  and  buigesees  who,  even  in  thoaeourity  of  (heir  guOdhalk^ 
had  been  marked  out  by  diagowed  Nonuaiiai  and  carried  off  before 
reacue  oojild  arrive.  Norman  oai>tive8y  too,  were  there,,  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  Saxon.  Nor  were  the  hapless  prisoners  alone :  exeeu* 
ttoners  were  there  with  eyery  instrument  of  torture  that  couU  sate 
lerenge,  or  extort  for  avarice  the  Ust  beiant  of  its  victim.  Tlie 
rack,  the  pincers,  the  knotted  cord  to  twist  upon  the  templeSi  the 
trunk  lined  with  flinty  stones  in  which  to  crush  the  victim ;  all  were 
employed  with  remoiseleae  cruelty.  The  ^^  saohetatage,"  or  onlprit's 
halter,  was  invented  for.  this  express  puipose  by  Philip  Gray,  a 
kinsman  of  the.eari  of  Gloucester.  It  was  an  iron  engine  of  great 
weight,  studded  with  sharp  points,  and  pressing  in  such  a  manner 
npon  the  neck  and  shoulders  that  every  change  of  posture  only 
added  to  the  acutenese  of  the  sufferei^s  pangs. 

Death  by  the  sword,  or  even  by  famine,  was  deemed  to  be  &r 
preferaUe  to  suoh  a  captivity ;  and  therefore  of  the  surviving  Saxons 
some  took  shelter  in  the  various  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or 
erected  huts  in  the  churchyards,  and  depended  on  the  charity  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  who  themselves  were  often  on  the  verge  of 
famine ;  while  others,  aware  that  even  the  rights  of  sanctuary  were 
not  always  respected,  or  stung  to  madness  by  their  wrongs,  flocked 
to  the  outlaws  of  the  forest,  and  held  many  a  bloody  reckoning  with 
their  inhuman  conquerors.  Such  was  the  general  desolation,  accord- 
ing to  writers  then  living,  that  villages  and  towns  were  left  tenant- 
less,  and  a  man  might  ride  a  whole  day  without  meeting  a  single 
human  being. 

The  church,  meantime,  was  no  more  daunted  by  the  violence  of 
local  tyrants  than  it  had  been  by  the  fury  of  William  Rufus  or 
Henry  I.  It  cut  off  from  its  communion  the  more  notorious  of 
these  pests  of  society ;  it  extended  to  the  plough  and  the  husband- 
man who  held  it,  the  same  right  of  sanctuary  that  belonged  to  ceme- 
teries ;  and  against  all  vioktors  of  such  rights  it  pronounced  its 
solemn  anathema ;  and,  adds  Roger  de  Wendover,  *'*'  the  rapacity  of 
the  Kite»  was  a  little  subdued." 

While  these  scenes  of  misery  extended  over  the  entire  country, 
the  struggle  for  the  crown  continued,  thus  accumulating  fresh  horrore 
upon  the  people.  An  unexpected  event,  however,  promised  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war.  Ranul£»  earl  of  Chester,  having  surprised 
the  castle  of  Lincoln,  Stephen  hastened  to  recover  it,  but  was 
attacked  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  after 
displaying  heroic  valour  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  stone,  and 
taken  prisoner  (Feb.  2,  1141). 

The  contest  seemed  now  at  an  end :  Henry  of  Winchester,  the 
brother  of  Stephen,  paid  homage  to  Matilda,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates,  being  freed  by  the 
captive  monarch  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  followed  the  oxample 
of  the  cardinaL  An  assembly  composed  principally  of  the  clergy 
met  at  Winchester,  and  chose  Matilda  ^'sovereign  lady  of  England 
and  Normandy."    The  deputies  of  the  city  of  London  arrived  after 
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the  deetaon,  and  deolai«d  thai  they  had  no  pow^n  to  en|;a^  in  Hie 
choke  of  a  new  aoTereignf  bat  came  to  treat  for  the  IrbemtioQ  of 
Stephen.  Softened,  howerer^  bj  the  arguments  of  Henry,  they 
pitnaised  to  reoonmend  the  qaeetion  to  the  consideration  of  tlM 
LoodonenL  From  William  of  Malmesbury  we  learn  that  even  alt 
that  early  period  the  citiiens  were  treated  as  barons :  it  was  p^iiapa 
ia  this  capacity  thai  they  attended  at  Windiester. 

The  haughty  dqwrtment  of  Matilda  produoed  an  un&vouvable 
hnpression  wbererer  she  appeared.  On  being  admitted  into  Londoti 
ihe  resolred  to  punish  the  dtizens  for  their  support  of  her  rital. 
She  impoeed  an  enormous  taUage,  and  soomfuUy  rejected  a  request 
lor  the  restoration  of  their  aaeient  pririkiges.  The  citiiEens  imme-' 
diatdy  assembled  in  Gaildhall»  ostensibly  to  settle  the  rate  at  which 
the  new  tax  was  to  be  levied,  but  in  reality  it  seems  to  plan  a  general 
ikbg.  Matilda,  the  queen  of  Stephen,  was  at  this  time  in  Kent,  still 
makmg  a  show  of  resistance.  A  body  of  horse  under  her  biuinep 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  south  of  London  :  instantly  the  alarm 
beUs  ring ;  from  every  house  issue  men  equipped  for  battle,  and  in> 
a  few  moments  the  streets  are  thronged  with  clamouring  raulti-' 
todea  The  empress  was  at  table,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  takd 
hone  and  flee. 

Afler  this  reverse,  Matilda  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Henry 
of  Winchester.  This  prolate  had  petitioned  for  the  liberation  of  hia 
biotiio',  and  for  that  purpose  had  offered  on  the  pitrt  of  Stephen  the 
most  humiliating  conditions :  the  renunciation  of  his  claim,  and  the 
•unender  of  all  his  lands  and  castles,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  which  was  to  be  given  to  his  son  Eustace. 
His  offers  were  rejected  with  harshness  and  disdain. 

The  emprefls  felt  that  she  had  now  given  offence,  and  instead  of 
ooDciliation  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  bishop  to  attend  her 
coart  "I  am  getting  ready,"  was  the  ambiguous  reply.  She 
nsolred  to  surprise  him  ;  but  while  she  entered  Winchester  by  one 
gate,  he  departed  by  another.  From  the  castle  in  which  she  took 
np  her  abode  the  wrathful  princess  instantly  commenced  the  siege 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  of  a  fortress  which  Henry  had  erected 
is  the  heart  of  tiie  ci^.  She  was  quickly  joined  by  Gloucester ; 
Dtrid,  king  of  Scots ;  Kannlf,  earl  of  Chester ;  and  Milo,  who,  by 
the  oldest  patent  extant,  had  just  been  created  earl  of  Herefoid 
(July  25,  1141).  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  reinforce- 
ments to  his  friends,  and  when  the  troops  of  the  Londoners  and  of 
the  queen  arrived,  he  was  enabled  to  besiege  the  empress  in  her  turn. 
Ereiy  ni^t  for  sevien  weeks  baUs  of  fire  were  thrown  in  a  flaming 
tempest  from  the  bishop's  fortress,  and  in  the  day  the  garrisons 
atllied  forth  and  contended  in  the  streets,  or  struggled  from  house 
to  house,  filling  all  things  with  tutnult  and  couflajgration.  Over- 
poweied  by  the  fury  of  the  assault  and  the  increasing  numbers  of 
theoiemy,  Matilda's  party  had  no  resource  but  in  flight  They 
^ected  a  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  religious  observances  would  relax 
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the  enemy's  attention.  Soon,  however,  a  hot  punmit  was  oom^ 
menced.  At  Stourbridge,  to  give  Matilda  time  for  escape,  GloQces- 
ter  and  a  body  of  knights  turned  npon  their  porsaera,  and  struggled 
on  till  Matilda  was  out  of  immediate  dauger ;  but  at  last  they  were 
all  slain  or  captured.  In  the  continuance  of  the  pursuit  David  of 
Scotland  was  thrice  taken,  and  as  often  redeemed  his  liberty  and 
continued  his  flight  Gloucester,  meantime,  was  carried  to  Roches- 
ter Castle,  and  was  treated  by  Stephen's  queen  rather  as  a  guest 
than  a  captive. 

In  the  desperate  struggle  at  Winchester  forty  churches  and  two 
abbeys,  with  almost  entire  streets  of  private  buildings,  were  reduced 
to  ashes.  That  city,  the  real  metropolis  of  England  under  the  sway 
both  of  Wessex  and  Normandy,  was  effectually  ruined,  and  London, 
its  rival  in  power  and  commerce,  became  the  undisputed  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Worcester  and  Nottingham,  both  rich  and  popular 
towns,  shared  in  the  miseries  of  Winchester. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  Matilda's 
cause.  Stephen  was,  therefore,  given  in  exchange,  and  the  contest 
was  restored  to  the  same  footing  as  before  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 
Normandy,  meantime,  after  suffering  almost  as  grievously  as  Eng* 
land,  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Geofirey,  the  husband  of  Matilda. 
While  Robert  of  Gloucester  was  urging  that  prince  to  assist  his 
consort,  Stephen  forced  his  way  into  Oxford,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
besieged  Matilda  in  the  castle.  For  the  third  time  the  empress  was 
obliged  to  incur  the  dangers  of  a  hurried  flight.  At  a  time  when 
the  first  snows  of  winter  were  lying  on  the  ground  she  arrayed  her- 
self in  white,  hurried  from  a  postern  gate  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  crossed  the  ice  in  safety,  toiled  along  on  foot  till  she 
reached  Abingdon,  and  then  rode  in  haste  to  Wallingford  (Dec  20, 
1142). 

Stephen's  fiarther  progress  was  checked  by  Gloucester,  npon  the 
piains  of  Wilton.  From  that  time  the  war  began  to  languid ;  and 
skirmishes  and  petty  sieges  proved  that  the  resources  of  both  were 
exhausted.  At  this  period  the  three  northern  counties  obeyed  the 
king  of  Scotland ;  of  the  rest  of  England  the  east  acknowledged 
Stephen,  the  west  Matilda.  In  reality,  however,  the  former  ruled 
no  more  than  London  and  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  the  latter 
only  a  narrow  district  around  the  walls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 
The  death  of  Milo  of  Hereford,  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  the 
same  year  (1146),  forced  the  despairing  empress  to  withdraw  to 
Normandy. 

Though  Stephen  was  left  without  a  competitor,  he  was  by  no 
means  master  of  the  kingdom.  He  exasperated  the  barons  by  the 
same  arbitraxy  conduct  by  which  he  had  already  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  clergy.  Efaving  invited  Ranulf^  earl  of  Chester,  and 
Geoffrey  de  Mainville  to  his  court,  he  arrested  them  on  mere  sus- 
picion, and  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  castles  as  the  price  of 
their  freedom. 
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As  0OOD  as  they  were  at  liberty,  they  defied  his  aathority,  and 
vere  joined  by  Dumerous  adbeieats.  A  powerful  afisociation  of  the 
buoos  WEB  soon  organized  for  mutual  defence,  and  Stephen  found 
himself  abnoet  universally  shunned  and  distrusted,  or  hated  and 
attacked.  His  temper  became  soured  by  adversity.  It  happened 
that  his  brother,  Henry,  had  attempted  to  render  his  see  independent 
of  that  of  Canterbury.  He  was  dis^pointed ;  and,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Theobald,  the  archbishop,  warn  even  deprived  of  the  legatine 
aathority.  Theobald  was  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Rheim^ 
vhere  Eogenius  the  Third  was  holding  a  council,  when  he  expe- 
rienced the  effects  of  Henry's  displeasure :  he  received  a  positive 
order  from  Stephen  to  remain  in  England.  To  so  unwarrantable  a 
command  he  paid  no  attention,  and  on  his  return,  was  driven  into 
exile.  He  at  first  went  to  France,  but  soon  returned ;  and  from 
Fmnlin^iam,  where  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  he  issued  an  interdict  against  the  royal  demesnes.  Stephen's 
resentment  was  overpowered  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  he 
submitted,  at  length,  to  a  reconciliation. 

Some  time  after,  Stephen  assembled  the  prelates,  and  bade  them 
crown  his  son  Eustace.  Theobald  answered  that  he  had  consulted 
the  pope,  and  had  been  forbidden  to  comply,  because  Stephen  him- 
self bad  seiied  upon  the  throne  in  violation  of  his  oath,  and  could 
not  bestow  on  another  what  did  not  belong  to  himself.  The  kings 
of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not  often  hear  such  plain  truths,  but 
in  those  days  so  intrepid  a  dedaiation  was  by  no  means  uncommon, 
though,  of  course,  it  was  often  ineffectual  otephen  could  prove  at 
times  as  fierce  as  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  now,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  he  ordered  the  prehites  to  be  seized,  and  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  take  possession  of  their  temporalities.  His  resentment, 
however,  cooled  upon  reflection,  and  he  made  atonement  for  his 
anger,  and  treated  the  bishops  with  marked  distinction. 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  to  conciliate :  a  storm  was  gathering 
vhich  he  had  no  means  to  escape  or  avert,  and  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, must  end  in  his  destruction.  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda  and 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year.  From  his 
mother  he  inherited  Normandy  and  Maine ;  from  his  father,  Anjou 
and  Tourxaine.  By  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Poitou  and 
Aqoitaine,  he  added  her  seven  provinces  to  his  own  noble  patri- 
mony. From  Picardy  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  whole  coast  of  France, 
except  Brittany,  acknowledged  his  sway.  This  formidable  com- 
petitor now  huided  in  England,  and  was  immediately  joined  by 
numbers  of  the  barons.  Fortunately,  by  the  death  of  Eustace,  the 
eldest  son  of  Stephen,  and  through  the  exertions  of  Theobald  and 
Uenrv  of  Winchester,  the  parties  were  induced  to  negotiate  (Nov.  7, 
1153).  Stephen  adopted  his  young  rival  as  his  son  and  heir.  All 
the  barons,  including  William,  the  younger  son  of  the  king,  did 
homage  to  Stephen,  as  sovereign,  and  then  to  Henry,  as  his  lawful 
mcoeasor.     They  then  pledged  themselves  that  if  either  of  the  com- 
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petitors  broke  his  engagement,  they  woold  abondon  him,  and 
snpport  his  rival.  This  arrangement  having  removed  all  difficulties, 
the  governors  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of  the  fortresses  of 
Lincoln,  Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Winchester,  were  required  to 
give  hosta^s  to  insure  the  prompt  surrender  of  their  respective 
castles  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  this  pacification,  Stephen  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Faversham,  which  he  himself  had  founded 
(Oct  25,  1154). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
HOUSE    OF  PLANTAGENET. 

BSNRT  II.— A.D.  1154—1189. 

ST.  TBOVAS     or    CANTSRBCRT.        COUATS  CBAI8TIAK.        CONSTITUTIONS    O^ 
CLARSKDON.       IKKLAND.       HINKY   RICONCILID  TO  THS    CHURCH.      WARS 

wira  BIS  SONS*    courts  or  assizb. 

Hkhry  Plantagenet  was  now  acknowledged  without  oppo* 
aitioai  Immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  adopted  the  most 
prompt  and  efficaeious  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  the  hordes  of 
mereenaries^  for  the  refonnation  of  the  currency,  for  the  destruction 
of  maaj  of  the  new  castles,  and  for  the  resumption  of  the  crown 
knda,  which  Stef^ien  had  lavished  upon  his  adherents.  Having 
accomplished  these  important  matters,  he  hurried  back  to  the  con** 
tinent  Not  content  with  the  ample  territory  which  he  already 
enjoyed,  the  new  monarch  looked  about  for  the  means  of  increasing 
Us  dominions ;  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  son  Ckofirey 
and  the  daughter  of  Conan,  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  Conaa 
djing  soon  after,  Heniy,  as  guardian  of  Geoffrey,  took  possession 
of  the  ducky.  He  thus  be^une  master  of  the  entire  coast  from 
Picardy  U>  the  Pyrenees,  These  acquisitions  may  have  conferred 
additional  importance  upon  their  exulting  possessor,  but  they 
proved  a  flonroe'  of  endless  disquiet,  and  at  a  later  period  of  hia 
re%n,  they  led  to  open  war  between  himself  and  his  children. 

Hamy's  subjects  on  the  south  of  the  Loire  differed  greatly,  both 
in  enstoms  and  language,  from  those  on  the  north*  Heedless,  or 
tmeoaaeionB  ef  this,  Henry  wished  to  rule  both  in  the  same  manner  ; 
bat  hit  fiiBt  essay  in  this  kind  of  government  ought  to  have  opened 
kis  eye&  Contnur  to  the  customs  of  the  men  of  Poitou,  he  issued 
proeiamatioBg  in  the  Norman  tongue.  The  indignant  people,  wh» 
Rgarded  the  Nonnaas,  and  even  the  Franks,  as  intruders,  flew  ta 
anas;  killed  the  .earl  of  Salisbury ;  expelled  the  other  officers,  and, 
eoontenanood  by  Loais  TIL,  declared  war  against  their  faithless 
nfcr«  Loids,  however,  proved  as  faithless  as  Henry:  deserting 
tbcm  as  he  had^  deserted  the  Bretons,  he  sought  a  reconciliation 
with  the  yonng  Plantagenet  He  acknowledged  Henry's  right  over 
Brittwy,  while  Heniy  expressly  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal 
if  Lom$0  On  this  occasion,  Henry's  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  made 
duke  of  Maine,  Aiyon,  and  Arittaay,  and,  in  turn,  gave  Brittany 
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in  fief  to  its  rightful  sovereign,  his  youngest  brother,  Greoffirey. 
Thus  did  Brittany  lose  its  nationality.  From  that  moment  the 
Norman,  Frank,  or  Angevin  mutually  contested  its  sovereignty. 
Those  Bretons  and  Poictevins  that  had  fled  to  Louis  were  given  np, 
on  condition  of  being  received  into  Henry's  favour.  They  publicly 
received  from  Henry  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  but  they  learned,  to  their 
cost,  what  it  was  to  confide  in  Henry  s  promises  :  some  inrere 
executed ;  and  of  the  rest,  the  greater  part  ended  their  days  in  a 
dungeon.  Henceforth  the  people  of  the  south  were  placed  between 
two  rivals :  were  alternately  supported  and  betrayed :  and  lost,  at 
length,  their  freedom  and  their  n^ve  tongue.        ' 

Amongst  other  petty  contests  in  which  Henry  became  embroiled, 
9ne  was  &r  the  possession  of  Toulouse.  He  was  baffled  by  bis  own 
delay,  and  by  the  promptitude  of  Louis.  During  this  expedition, 
the  king's  chancellor  greatly  distinguished  faimselfl  He  stomied 
several  strong  castles  ;  repelled  an  attack  of  the  French ;  and 
unhorsed  one  of  their  knights  in  single  combat  This  chancellor 
was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  St  Thomas  &  Becket  He  was 
son  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  and  had  gradually  risen  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.  In  his  office  oi  chancellor,  he  onrbed 
with  an  unfaltering  hand  the  rapacity  of  the  lawless  courtiers  ;  and 
he  was  no  less  renowned  for  his  magnificence  than  for  his  justice 
and  his  warlike  exploits.  That  this  magnificence  was  the  result  of 
a  wise  policy  there  can  be  little  doubt  When  he  was  ambaBeador 
in  France,  the  people  cried  ont,  at  the  sight  of  his  numerous  and 
well-appointed  train,  ^  If  the  chancellor  be  such,  what  must  his 
master  be?"  Louis  felt  what  his  people  expressed,  and  gladly 
consented  to  prolong  a  peace,  which  he  was  already  prepared  to 
infringe  (A.D.  1158). 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Theobald  of  Canterbury,  Henry 
called  the  chancellor,  and  told  him  to  prepare  for  a  voya^  to 
England,  as  within  a  few  days  he  would  be  archbishop  of  tranter-. 
bury.  -  Looking  at  his  dress,  St.  Thomas  replied  with  a  smile,  that 
it  looked  very  unlike  an  archbishop's.  He  added,  that  if  Henry 
were  serious,  he  should  decline  his  ofier,  as  it  would  be  impoasibie 
for  him  to  discharge  bis  duty,  and  yet  retain  the  fevour  of  his  kin^. 
Henry,  however,  was  urgent,  and  the  legate,  Henry  of  Pisa,  added 
kis  entreaties,  till  at  last  St.  Thomas  acquiesced,  and  was  doly 
elected  and  ordained.  The  strict  morality  of  the  chancellor  had 
never  been  impeached,  and  even  his  former  display  and  worldly 
policy  might,  perhaps,  Be  tolerated,  if  not  approved,  in  one '  irho, 
though  a  deacon,  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  royal  cbuicellor.  But  now, 
his  motives  for  maintaining  a  numerous  retinue  no  longer  exiifted. 
He  therefore  exchanged  his  suite  of  knights  for  some  of  the  most 
exemplary  of  the  clergy.  A  frugal  board  succeeded  to  his  sumptaous 
banquets  ;  sackcloth,  worn  beneath  his  habit,  to  the  rich  dtees  of  a 
fiftvonrite  courtier.  Were  ambition  and  the  smiles  of  his  prinoe  bis 
Object,  he  had  a  clear  path  before  him  ;  but  despite  of  Henry '« 
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lepngnaiice  and  well-known  violence,  he  resigned  the  chancellor- 
ship, and  with  it  eyery  hope  of  favour  and  advancement.  This  act 
was  attributed  by  all  the  contemporary  writers  to  his  sense  of 
doty :  a  few  modem  historians,  without  discovering  any  new  facts, 
have  gratuitously  assigned  him  motives,  which,  if  true,  would  point 
him  out  as  the  'most  imprudent,  as  well  as  the  most  wicked,  of 
men. 

During  several  months,  the  primate  retained  much  of  his  former 
flfioendancy  ;  but  insidious  whispers  of  his  lofty  pretensions  and 
great  talents  alarmed  the  jealous  monarch.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  rupture  is  variously  stated :  it  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the 
archbishop's  resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  or  his  resumption  of 
the  lands  that  had  been  alienated  from  his  see,  or  his  attempt  to 
reform  the  clergy  that  attended  the  court,  or  his  opposition  to  the 
revival  of  the  odious  Danegelt,  or  by  all  these  together  ;  but  that 
which  bronght  him  into  immediate  collision  with  the  king,  was  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  To  understand  the  sequel 
of  the  contest)  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the 
nature  of  this  jurisdiction,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes. 

Ciril  eausei. — In  imitation  of  St.  Paul  and  other  apostles,  the 

bishops  from  the  earliest  times  had  urged  their  flocks  to  refrain  from 

lawsuits,  and  to  lay  their  differences  before  their  pastors.     As  long 

as  the  church  was  free  firom  the  dangerous  friendship  of  the  world, 

the  fiuthful  adhered  to  so  wholesome  a  practice.     When  Chris-> 

tianity  became  the  religion  of  the   emperors,   this  practice  was 

wamuited  by  law.     Constantine  and  his  successors  appointed  the 

bishope  general    arbitrators  within  their  respective  dioceses;  and 

the  officers  of  justice  were  compelled  to  execute  their  sentence 

without  appeal  or  delay.     At  first,  to  authorize  the  interference  of 

the  spiritual  judge,  the  cause  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  him 

bj  the  joint  consent  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant.     Theodosins 

enacted  that  either  of  the  parties  could  carry  it  before  the  bishop  in 

aay  stage  of  its  proceedings.     Under  these  regulations  all  persons 

seem  to  have  been  included:  the  clergy,  however,  were  obliged, 

not  only  by  the  civil,  but  by  the  canon  law,  to  decide  their  con- 

trorersies  before  the  bishop.     Here  again  the  laws  of  the  empire 

supported  those  of  the  church :  Justinian  enacted  that  if  only  one 

of  Uie  parties  were  a  clergyman,  the  cause  should  of  necessity  be 

broaght  before  the  bishop,  though  an  appeal  from  his  sentence 

might  be  made  within    ten    days.      When  the  barbarians  had 

destroyed  the  empire,  some  of  these  privileges  were  still  retained 

by  the  Provincials,  the  former  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were  inoor- 

poiated  in  the  laws  of  their  conquerors  ;  while  the  rest  were  made 

koown  and  incorporated,  after  the  conversion  of  the  latter,  and 

thns  the  whole  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  power. 

Criminal  eatues.^-^lihe  laws  of  the  emperors  invested  all  the 
bishope  with  jurisdiction  over  their  own  clergy.  Whether  this 
jurisdiction  extended  to  capital  crimes  is  a  question.  This  un- 
limited, or  almost  unlimited,  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy, 
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was  continaed  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
and  was  then  confined  to  narrower  bonnds. 

In  the  Novels  or  Constitutions  of  Jnstinian,  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offences  ;  with  the  latter,  the 
emperor  acknowledges  the  civil  power  has  no  oonoem ;  the  former 
he  assigns  to  the  decision  of  the  secular  judge,  but  not  until  the 
culprit  had  been  degraded  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  Although 
this  distinction  of  Justinian's  was  introduced  among  the  western 
nations,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Whatever  the  clergyman's 
offence,  he  was  amenable,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  none  but 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  limits  of  the  two  judicatnjnes 
wero  less  clearly  defined.  It  is  certain  that  the  bishop  was 
the  sole  judge  of  the  clergy  in  criminal  cases:  that  he  alone 
decided  their  differonces,  and  that  to  him  belonged  the  oognixanoe 
of  certain  offences  against  the  rights  of  the  churoh  and  the 
sanctions  of  roligion  ;  but  as  it  was  his  duty  to  preside  in  the  shire- 
mote  with  the  gerefa  or  ealdorman,  his  ecclesiastical  became 
blended  with  his  secular  jurisdiction,  and  many  causes,  which,  in 
other  countries,  had  been  reserved  to  the  spiritual  judge,  were 
decided  in  England  beforo  a  mixed  tribunal  This  arrangement 
continued  till  the  Norman  conquest,  when,  as  the  reader  has 
observed,  the  two  judicatures  were  not  only  actually,  but  locally, 
separated,  and  when,  in  every  diocese,  ^'  Courts-Christian,"  under 
the  sole  iurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  his  arohdeacons,  were 
established  upon  the  model  of  the  Courts-Christian  that  alreadj 
existed  upon  the  continent. 

The  tribunals,  thus  introduced,  were  bound  in  the  terms  of  the 
original  charter  to  be  guided  in  their  decrees  by  the  "episoopal 
laws."  These  were  composed  of  the  casnons  of  councils,,  the  decrees 
of  popes,  and  the  maxims  of  the  more  ancient  fathers.  Like  all 
other  codes  of  law,  they  had  received  many  additions  in  the  coarse 
of  the  last  century ;  new  oases  perpetually  occurred ;  new  decisions 
were  given,  and  new  compilations  were  published.  The  two  collec- 
tions which  prevailed  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  France  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  which  were  introduced  by  the  Normans  into 
England,  were  the  respective  collections  of  Isidore,  and  of  Bar-» 
chard,  the  bishop  of  Worms.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  a  new 
and  superior  code  was  framed  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres.  Yet 
Ivo's  knowledge  must  have  been  imperfect,  because  the  Pandects, 
one  of  Justinian's  most  important  collection  of  laws,  were  only 
known  as  yet  frpm  mutilated  extracts. 

In  1137  the  Pisans  found  an  entire  copy  of  the  Pandects  at 
Amalfi,  and  soon  after,  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna,  wrote  his 
^^  Decretum,"  or  digest  of  the  canon  law,  upon  the  model  of  the 
recovered  work.  He  had  incorporated  with  his  own  labours  the 
collections  of  former  writers,  as  well  as  certain  decrees  of  doubtful 
authority  ( A.D.  1151).  Henceforth  the  two  codes  of  civil  and  canon 
laws  were  deemed  the  principal  repositories  of  legal  knowledge ;  and 
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the  stedj  of  one  wbs  neceflsory  for  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  other. 
This  dremnstance  gave  to  the  spintnal,  a  marked  superiority  ovef 
the  leeolar,  courts.  The  principles  of  the  former  were  clear  and 
fixed,  those  of  the  latter  were  confused  and  irregular,  being  partly 
Sftxon,  partly  Norman,  aod  depending  upon  tradition  uid  precedent. 
The  derical  jndges  were,  for  the  most  part,  talented  and  learned, 
the  lay  judges  were  often  deficient  in  those  qualities,  often  yiolent 
iiMi  eapricious.  People  naturally  wished  to  have  their  causes 
decided  hy  the  former ;  while  the  lay  judges,  finding  their  emolu- 
moits  diminishing,  sought  to  compel  them  to  attend  their  own  tri* 
buials.    Much  bitterness  and  jealousy  was  the  unhappy  consequence. 

In  the  eodesiastical  courts,  the  severest  punishments  were  fines, 
floouiging,  imprisonment,  and  lastly  degradation,  by  which  the 
penon  degraded  was  subjected  for  the  future  to  the  secular  courts. 
These  punishments  were  similar  in  their  mild  spirit  to  those  of  the 
Aoglo^Sazons  as  well  as  in  some  measure  to  those  of  the  present 
day.  The  adrocates  of  the  more  rigorous  system,  like  the  adyocates 
of  capital  punishment  at  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century,  main- 
tuned  that  such  inflictions  were  not  always  proportioned  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence,  but  as  this  was  their  only  objection,  it  serves  to 
prove  the  integrity  and  mildness  of  the  Ck)urts-Chri8tian.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  secular  tribunals  were  not  deterred  by  the  scarcity  of  their 
mems  of  annoyance ;  they  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  their  opponents  by  throwing  odium  upon  the  general  body  of  the 
«lef]^.  Tliey  gave  out  that  the  membera  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
had  oemmitted  no  less  than  a  hundred  homicides  in  ten  years. 
That  thie  was  the  invention  of  a  disappointed  party  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  William  of  Newbury's  testimony  simply  amounts  to  this ; 
thai  it  w»s  souf  that  same  one  had  said  so.  This  is  the  only  species 
of  aalhority  in  support  of  the  assertion  :  evidence  there  is  none. 

Saeh  was  the  state  of  the  contest  when  Theobald  de  Brois,  a 
euon  of  Bedford,  was  tried  for  manslaughter.  He  was  condemned 
to  make  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Many  months  after,  the  royal  justiciaiy  reviled  him  in  open  court 
as  a  mmderer.  Theobald  retorted  with  contempt  and  insult.  For 
this  he  was  suspended,  fined,  and  whipped.  Henry  was  not 
oUiflfted  with  this  infliction ;  he  required  the  bishops  to  swear  that 
vhenerer  a  clergyman  was  degraded  for  a  crime,  he  should  be 
delivered  for  additional  punishment  to  a  lay  tribnnaL  On  the 
ground  that  ^s  would  be  a  twofold  punishment  for  one  offence^ 
the  bidiops  demurred  to  the  change.  Henry  seemed  prepared  for 
the  objection  :  he  asked  if  they  would  observe  the  *^  ancient 
ca^UnoB  of  the  realnL**  St.  Thomas  answered  that  he  would, 
**  saving  his  order : "  a  clause  which  was  in  ordinair  use,  and 
was  alwajs  added  by  the  clergy  when  they  took  the  oath  of  fealty. 
Henry  pat  the  question  to  each,  separately,  and  from  all,  except 
the  bishop  of  Chichester,  obtained  a  similar  answer.  His  eyes 
ibshed  with  anger,  and  he  rushed  from  the  apartment  in  one  of 
those  paioxyems  of  fuiy  in  which  he  habitually  indulged. 
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authority  to  the  decision  of  the  pope.  ^'  I  hear,"  was  the  calm 
reply. 

^s  if  perplexed  hy  this  quiet  hrevity,  the  bishops  took  iheir  seats 
opposite  their  primate  and  his  little  group  of  attendants,  and  a 
solemn  pause  ensued.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Leicester 
and  the  barons.  The  archbishop  stood  up,  declined  to  hear 
the  sentence  which  they  were  going  to  pronounce,  and  appealed  to 
the  Holy  See.  As  he  left  the  palace,  bearing,  in  his  own  hands  the 
archiepiscopal  cross,  some  of  the  courtiers  were  mean  enough  to 
catch  up  the  rushes  that  strewed  the  floor,  and,  knotting  them 
together,  to  pelt  the  saint  through  the  hall.  A  very  different 
feeling  was  displayed  at  the  gate :  a  multitude  of  the  townspeople 
had  assembled  there,  who  greeted  the  primate  with  enthusiastic 
acclamations,  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  his  residence. 

Finding  that  his  people  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  the  king's 
severest  displeasure,  to  render  him  the  least  service  in  tempond 
matters,  and  receiving  frequent  intimations  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  he  sent  for  permission  to  withdraw.  He  was  informed  he 
should  receive  an  answer  in  the  morning.  This  unnecessary  delay, 
and  the  warnings  of  secret  friends,  incr^ised  his  alarm ;  at  the  dose 
of  evening  he  contrived  to  escape  from  the  town,  and  after  fifteen 
days  of  peril  and  hardship,  he  landed  in  disguise,  at  Gravelines  in 
Flanders. 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  Hennr,  when  he  heard  that  the  ai^h- 
bishop  was  everywhere  received  with  veneration ;  that  the  pope 
had  refused  his  offer  of  resigning  the  archbishopric,  and  that  the 
Cistercians  of  Pontigny  had  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  the 
intrepid  fugitive.  Henry  had  already  sought  to  gain  the  pope  by 
costly  presents,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  now,  with  as  little  success,  im- 
portuned Louis  to  expel  the  saint  from  France.  He  had  already 
banished  all  the  relatives  of  the  prelate,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred;  and  now,  by  the  threat  of  driving  every  Cistercian 
from  his  dominions,  he  forced  St.  Thomas  to  remove  from  Pontigny 
to  Sens.  Finding  that  there  was  so  little  hope,  the  saint  excom- 
municated both  the  devisers  of  the  Constitutions,  and  the  invaders 
of  ecclesiastical  property.  Henry's  position  was  now  critical  in  the 
extreme ;  he  dreaded  the  loss  of  at  least  his  continental  dominions. 
There  his  great  barons  hated  his  government,  and  continually 
appealed,  according  to  feudal  customs,  to  their  superior  lord,  the 
king  of  France.  The  latter  was  glad  of  any  pretext  to  weaken  so 
powerful  a  vassal ;  and  Henry  had  long  since  found  himself  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  petty  fruitless  wars,  that  demanded  all  his  watchful- 
ness and  vigour.  Now,  however,  the  danger  was  incomparably 
greater:  he  was  under  the  ban  ojf  the  church,  and  this  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  his  enemies,  and  to  induce  alike 
the  cautious  and  the  wavering  to  declare  against  him.  In  this 
perplexity  he  resolved  to  support  the  antipope,  whom  the  emperor 
had  raised  up  in  opposition  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  Alexander. 
His  ambassador  took  an  oath  to  this  effect  in  the  imperial  diet. 
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Henij,  bowever,  encountered  an  unexpected  obstacle.  His 
bisbops  bad  bitberto  proved  but  too  subservient,  jet  be  bad  mis- 
calculated, wben  be  tbougbt  tbat  be  could  tamper  at  will  witb  tbeir 
consciences.  Their  opposition  to  bis  support  of  tbe  anti-pope  was 
firm  uid  unanimous ;  and,  dreading  a  new  contest,  be  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Rome,  to  swear,  in  opposition  to  tbe  imperial  edicts, 
that  in  Germany  he  bad  never  done  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
ri^ts  and  dignity  of  Alexander.  Tbe  king  even  condescended  to 
hold  several  conferences  with  the  persecuted  archbishop,  but  the 
kiss  of  peace  be  constantly  refused.  Alexander's  threat  of  an 
interdict  at  length  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  reconciliation  was  appa- 
rently effected.  On  the  part  of  Henry  it  must  have  been  insincere, 
the  very  morning  on  which  be  graciously  received  tbe  archbishop, 
he  swore  before  his  courtiers  that  he  would  refuse  the  kiss  of  peace. 

He,  indeed,  consented  to  restore  St.  Thomas  to  his  possessions ; 
bat  the  rents  bad  been  previously  levied,  the  com  and  cattle  re- 
moved, and  the  buildings  reduced  to  a  state  little  short  of  ruin. 
The  archbishop's  demand  for  restitution  was  unheeded,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  bis  life  was  publicly  threatened  by  tbe 
creatttiy  of  tbe  court 

However  disheartening  tbe  prospect  before  him,  be  found  tbat 
the  recognition  of  the  customs  was  no  longer  demanded,  and  felt  it 
his  duty  to  return  at  once  to  his  diocese.  He  received  a  warning 
from  tbe  count  of  Boulogne,  that  his  enemies  in  England  were  wait- 
ing to  kill  or  imprison  him ;  and  he  was  urged  by  Louis  of  France 
not  to  trust  to  Henry,  unless  tbe  monarch  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace;  bnt  he  thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  bis  previous 
determination,  and  simply  answered,  ^  God's  will  be  done."  That 
he  foresaw  what  awaited  him  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  in  answer  to 
the  farewell  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  replied,  '^  I  am  going  to 
England  to  die." 

Scarcely  had  he  landed  once  more  in  his  native  country,  wben 
the  people  poured  out  on  every  side,  from  hamlet  and  monastery, 
town  and  castle,  to  greet  his  arrival.  Regarding  him,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  chie^  but  one  of  the  most  fJEUtbfnl,  representatives  of 
Christ,  the  poorer  people,  both  old  and  young,  flocked  in  multitudes 
to  welcome  their  primate.  Some  fell  at  bis  feet,  some  spread  their 
cloaks  as  a  carpet  before  him,  and  witb  one  voice,  as  if  in  bis 
triumph  they  saw  that  of  Christ,  bis  master,  they  all  shouted: 
^  Blessed  is  be  that  cometh  in  tbe  name  of  the  Lord."  Streaming 
through  the  crowd  of  tbe  zealous  poor,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
neighbouring  parishes  were  tbe  next  to  appear,  each  party  headed  by 
its  parish  priest,  and  moving  in  solemn  order  with  cross  and  banner  ; 
the  saint  and  tbe  gathering  multitudes  were  now  dose  to  tbe  walls 
of  Canterbury,  when  the  clergy,  monks,  and  citizens  issued  forth 
from  the  gates,  and  completing  the  array  of  tbe  triumphal  pro- 
eeasion,  led  him  with  incense,  and  lights,  and  the  clangour  of  bells 
and  music,  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  in  his  stately  cathedral. 

The  saint'js  final  triumph,  however,  was  yet  to  come ;  he  must 
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enoounter  new  trials,  must  lay  down  his  life,  before  the  cause  of  the 
church  and  the  poor  can  be  effectually  vindicated.  The  saint 
carried  with  him  papal  letters  for  the  suspension  or  exoommonica- 
tion  of  the  bishops  of  York,  London,  and  Salisbuiy.  These  be  at 
first  thought  it  better  to  suppress.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
bishops  had  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  search  their  primate,  and 
seize  the  letters,  he  felt  bound  to  carry  out  the  pope's  intentions  ; 
by  means  of  a  trusty  messenger  he  contrived  to  have  the  letters 
publicly  deliverecL  During  the  late  contest,  Henry,  in  opposition 
to  the  usage  of  feudalism,  had  declaied  it  treason  to  bring  such 
letters;  the  excommunicated  prelates,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in 
denouncing  St.  Thomas.  At  thia  intelligence  the  king  fell  into  one 
of  his  usual  fits  of  passion :  ^^  Of  all  the  cowards  that  eat  my  bread,* 
he  cried  out,  ^*  is  there  not  one  that  will  rid  me  of  this  troublesome 
priest  V  Four  knights  of  the  court  immediately  swore  to  return  to 
England,  and  either  to  murder,  or  to  carry  o£^  the  archbishop. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  they  abruptly  entered  the  apartment 
of  St.  Thomas,  and,  taking  no  notice  of  his  expression  of  welcome^ 
seated  themselves  upon  the  floor.  Perceiving  that  their  sullen 
demeanour  had  failed  to  intimidate,  they  fiercely  demanded^that  he 
should  absolve  the  bishops.  Three  of  them  had  formeiiy  sworn 
fealty  to  him.  When  they  were  leaving  the  palace  he  alladed  to 
this  fi^t,  and  said  that  he  was  surprised  they  should  come  and 
threaten  him  in  his  own  house.  *^  We  will  do  more  than  threaten," 
was  their  only  answer.  At  their  departure  the  attendants  of  St. 
Thomas  burned  him  into  the  cathedral.  Hearing  them  barring  the 
gates,  he  bade  them  desist,  reminding  them  that  the  church  of  God 
was  not  a  fortress. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  it  was  almost 
dark,  and  the  monks  were  chanting  vespers.  At  that  moment, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembling  multitudes,  the  four  knights, 
with  twelve  companions,  burst  into  the  church,  all  in  mail,  and 
brandishing  their  swords.  ^^  Where  is  the  traitor  ?  "  cried  Hugh  of 
Horsea.  There  was  no  answer.  ^'  Where  is  the  archbishop  ?  " 
shouted  Reginald  Fitzurse.  ^^Here  I  am,"  returned  the  saint, 
^^  the  archbishop,  but  no  traitor."  With  the  exception  of  Edward 
Grim,  his  cross-bearer,  St.  Thomas  was  now  alone;  his  terrified 
clergy  had  fled.  Turning  to  the  armed  ruffians,  he  commanded 
them,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  not  to  injure  his  people.  To  their 
demand,  that  he  should  absolve  the  prelates,  his  answer  was,  ^  Till 
they  offer  satisfaction  I  will  not."  '^Then  die,"  vociferated 
Fitzurse,  aiming  a  stroke  at  his  head.  Grim  deadened  the  force  of 
the  blow,  by  interposing  his  arm,  which  was  broken  in  the  attempt. 
Feeling  the  blood  trickling  down  his  feu^  the  intrepid  bishop  bow- 
ing his  head  towards  his  assassins  and  joining  his  hands,  exclaimed, 
^'  In  the  name  of  Christ,  and  in  the  defence  of  his  church,  I  am 
ready  to  die."  A  second  blow  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  a 
thira  shattered  his  skull,  and  stretched  him  at  the  foot  of  Sl 
Bonnet's  altar.     Hugh  of  Horsea,  phinting  his  foot  upon  the  neck 
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of  the  martyr,  with  the  point  of  his  sword  drew  out  his  brains,  and 
ficattered  them  over  the  pavement. 

What  all  the  efforts  of  St.  Thomas  could  not  effect  during  his 
life,  was  now  at  once  accomplished  bj  his  death.  The  ^^  customs " 
were  no  longer  spoken  of ;  the  church  was  no  longer  oppressed ; 
and  the  passions  of  a  tyrant,  who  was  the  scourge  of  his  subjects, 
were  controlled  by  a  more  than  earthly  power.  In  this  triumph 
of  Christianity,  was  included  a  triumph  of  justice.  St.  Thomas 
bad  striven  to  protect  his  fellow-Saxons  from  Norman  tyranny ; 
one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  excommunicate  the  oppressors  of  his 
tenantiy.  In  the  universal  burst  of  acclamation,  which  now  arose 
orer  the  mar^r  s  grave  from  the  lips  both  of  friend  and  foe,  the 
foraier,  out  of  reverence  to  St.  Thomas,  were  eager  to  espouse  the 
cause  which  had  been  dear  to  him,  and  the  latter  dreaded  to 
imitate  conduct  which  had  drawn  down  his  public  malediction. 
Deadly  as  had  been  the  hostility  of  Norman  and  Saxon  under 
Stephen,  great  as  must  have  been  the  hatred  that  rankled  in  their 
breasts,  all  their  differences  seemed  now  forgotten,  or  at  least 
dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance.  In  a  few  years  we  shall 
fisd  the  energies  which  had  been  employed  for  mutual  destruction, 
united  to  limit  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  lay  deep  those 
foandations  on  which  have  arisen  the  freedom  and  greatness  of 
England. 

HeniT  was  keeping  his  Christmas  in  all  his  customary  pomp, 
when  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of  St.  Thomas.  Seized  with 
remorse,  the  king  shut  himself  up  in  his  doset,  and,  for  three  daysi 
refused  all  nourishment  and  attendance.  Notwithstanding  his  own 
pretended  ^^  customs,"  he  left  the  actual  murderers  to  the  judgment 
of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  despatched  ambassadors  to  avert  the 
indignation  of  the  pope. 

Alexander  attributed  the  fatal  event  to  his  own  lenity  towards 
the  adversaries  of  the  primate  :  that  he  might  not  be  influenced  any 
£uther  by  interested  advice,  he  condemned  himself  for  eight  days 
to  complete  solitude.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  gave  audience 
to  the  English  envoys.  They  swore  that  their  master  was  inno- 
cent, and  that  he  would  submit  his  case  to  the  decision  of  the 
pontiff.  Alexander  was  moved,  but  not  convinced.  He  pro- 
noonoed  excommunication  against  the  murderers,  and  all  their 
abettors  and  advisers,  and  appointed  two  cardinaLs  *^  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  cause." 

Henry  was  satisfied  with  the  answer ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  the 
intention  of  the  legates,  escaped  their  presence  for  a  time  by  under- 
taking an  expedition  to  Ireland.  To  that  country,  therefore,  we 
mu^  now  turn  our  attention. 

Iieknd  was  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes  who  seem  to  have  passed 
over  from  Spain  and  Britain.  For  its  early  history,  before  the 
urival  of  St  Patrick,  we  have  no  other  vouchers  than  a  few 
Mattered  traditions. 

The  Fir-bolgs,  indeed,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same 
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race  as  the  British  Belg»,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  that 
established  the  regal  authority,  and  that  divided  Ireland  into  tiie 
five  provinces  of  Munster,  Connaaght,  Ulster,  Meath,  and  Leinster. 
The  traditions  of  the  country  refer  to  other  immigrations,  especially 
from  the  shores  of  Spain.  The  last  comers,  before  the  Ume  of 
the  Danes,  were  the  Scoti,  a  Teutonic  race,  who  soon  became 
blended'  with  the  mass  of  the  Celts;  but  whose  name  was,  for 
several  ages,  the  chief  designation  of  Ireland,  and,  afterwards,  of 
Scotland.  These  were  the  ruling  class  at  the  preaching  of  St 
Patrick.  Converted  by  this  saint  (A.D.  432),  and  being  secure 
from  the  calamities  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  the  Irish 
turned  with  ardour  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  their 
schools  became  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  studious.  Their  learn- 
ing was  the  same,  for  the  most  part,  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Like  the  latter,  the  Irish  glowed  to  impart  what  they  had  just 
received :  they  became  the  a^Mstles  of  Christianity  and  oiviliaation 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 

The  invasion  of  the  Danes  (about  A.D.  748)  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  long  series  of  misfortunes,  that  have  yet  to  find  their 
termination.  For  two  centuries,  the  S^-kings  repeated  their  visits, 
sometimes  landing  upon  the  coast,  sometimes  sailing  into  the 
numerous  estuaries,  and  landing  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  country. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  largest  rivers  they  established  permanent 
abodes ;  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Dublin  became  their  principal 
towna.  Every  district,  meantime,  was  visited  by  their  rapacious 
hordes,  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  frightfully  altered ;  monas- 
teries and  cities  lay  in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  that  escaped  the 
sword  were  glad  to  find  a  precarious  refuge  amid  the  rocks  and 
woods  of  the  most  savage  mountains. 

Tuiges,  or  Turgesius,  the  Dane,  held  his  sanguinary  domination  over 
the  entire  island,  for  many,  probably  for  nearly  thirty,  years.  The 
struggles  of  the  Irish,  though  now  grown  faint,  as  well  as  unsuc- 
eessful,  were  never  completely  repressed.  The  death  <4  Turgedus, 
who  was  taken  and  drowned  in  848,  was  followed  sometimes  by 
conflicts,  and  sometimes  by  unnatural  alliances,  between  the  invaders 
and  the  invaded.  At  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  Ireland 
was  divided,  not  only  into  its  five  ancient  provinces,  but  into  two 
almost  equal  parts ;  the  northern  half,  called  Leath  Cuinn,  was 
under  Malachy,  the  supreme  monarch,  celebrated  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  Danes  on  the  field  of  Tara ;  and  the  southern  half^  called 
Leath  Mogh,  was  under  the  kings  of  Cashel.  Of  the  latter,  the 
now  powerful  rivals  of  the  Ardriaghs,  the  most  renowned  was 
Brian  Boroimbe  (Borii).  If,  occasionally,  the  two  kings  fought, 
either  singly  or  united,  against  the  common  foe,  they  too  generally 
expended  all  their  resources  against  one  another.  Aided  by  Danish 
auxiliaries,  Brian  at  length  conquered  his  rival,  and  in  his  own 
palace  of  Tara,  Malachy  was  compelled,  for  a  time,  to  yield  up  hie 
supremacy  (A.D.  1001). 

After  a  variety  of  daring  efibrts,  or  petty  struggles,  the  Danes 
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anemhied  from  ScandiDaTia^  from  the  Western  isles,  and  from  their 
Tftrions  settlements  in  Ireland,  to  regain,  bj  one  combined  effort^ 
their  former  ascendancy  (A.D.  1014). 

Although  now  eighty-three  years  old,  Brian  prepared  with 
vigour  for  the  straggle.  The  armies  met  on  the  field  of  Clontarf, 
aod  long  and  bloody  was  the  contest  Morrogh,  the  valiant  son  of 
Brian,  was  shun ;  but  the  Danes  were  totally  defeated  ;  their 
power  was  for  ever  broken.  One  of  the  Danish  fugitives,  skulking 
in  a  thicket,  saw  Brian  amongst  the  tents,  unarmed,  and  almost 
alone.  The  savage  darted  from  his  covert,  hewed  down  the  grey* 
haMied  chief,  and  fled.  His  own  death  but  a  few  minutes  after  was 
bot  a  poor  expiation  for  the  blood  of  the  aged  monarch.  Thus 
ended  at  once  the  memorable  day  of  Clontarf,  and  the  life  of  the 
most  renowned,  certainly  the  most  successful,  of  the  Irish  kings. 

When  thus,  at  length,  the  Oatman  was  crushed,  Ireland  lay  in 
almost  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  England  and  France :  its  learning 
slowly  revived,  but  the  history  of  its  princes  became,  more  than 
erer,  a  tissue  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  Its  churches  as  well  as 
its  monasterieB  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  ruins,  and  ecclesiastical 
property  had,  in  many  places,  been  sdzed  by  the  laity,  and, 
t<^ther  with  the  episcopal  title  itself^  was  transmitted  from  one 
lajnan  to  another  by  the  same  law  of  tanistry  by  which  secukr 
dignities  were  usually  transmitted. 

This  and  other  abases  were  reproved  and  to  some  extent  remedied 
by  the  zeal  of  several  popes,  and  of  several  of  the  Irish  bishops, 
(sjpeeially  St.  Malachy,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh.  Though  at  the 
period  of  the  English  invasion  the  attempted  reforms  were  far  from 
being  completed,  Ginddus,  too  often  the  calumniator  of  an  oppressed 
people,  bears  testimony  to  the  devotion,  continence,  and  personal 
viitaes  of  the  Irish  clergy.  That  the  latter  were  married  is  the 
gratuitous  assertion  of  Usher ;  his  testimony  rests  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a  fragment  the  real  meaning  of  which  he  has  evidently 
overlooked. 

The  sea-ports  of  Ireland  were  now  peopled  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Ostmen,  and  enjoyed  a  thriving  commerce. 
Giialdas  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  Dublin  in  this  respect  was 
the  rival  of  London.  Its  prinoipal  trade  was  the  exchange  of  hides 
for  the  wines  of  the  south  of  pTance. 

The  Irish,  however,  disliked  the  confinement  of  towns,  preferred 
pasturage  to  either  trade  or  agriculture,  and,  like  the  Germanic 
tribes,  regarded  toil  and  restraint  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes. 
Their  notions  of  valour  were  peculiar:  to  face  death  was  not 
enough ;  it  must  be  fisuwd,  they  thought,  with  naked  breast,  with 
otter  contempt  of  all  means  of  defence.  When  they  first  saw  the 
Dftoes  and  English  enveloped  with  mail,  they  deemed  them  little 
better  than  cowards.  Some  of  their  chiefs,  however,  soon  learned 
the  value  of  what  they  had  affei^ted  to  despise,  and  assumed  in  their 
tam  the  defensive  covering  of  iron  chain- work.    Their  own  weapons 
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were  either  a  short  lance,  or  tvo  jarelina ;  a  knife  about  fiReen 
inches  long,  called  a  ekene  ;  and  a  steel  hatchet,  named  a  "  sparthe.' 
The  latter  thejr  wielded  with  auch  dexterity  and  strength,  that  mail 
and  plait  of  iron  could  seldom  resist  its  stroke,  It  wbs  carried  in 
the  l^nd  on  all  occasions,  as  both  the  token  and  safeguard  of  the 
free.  The  Irish  fought  in  irregular  bodies,  like  the  ancient  Britons. 
Their  faoree,  or  Galloglasses,  were  too  feebly  mounted  to  resist  the 
shock  of  heary  cavalry.  Their  Kemee,  or  light  infantry,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  extremely  formidable  ;  they  might  at  one  moment 
appear  in  utter  confusion,  and  betake  themselTee  to  headlong  flight ; 
but  the  next  they  would  rally,  and  when  \etuA  expecteil,  would  faJl 
upon  the  enemr  with  undiminished  vigour. 

Alt  the  Celtic  races  ee«m  to  have  been  famed  for  skill  in  wicker- 
work  ;  none,  however,  were  more  eo  thui  the  Irish.  Their  houses, 
and  even  their  churches,  like  those  of  the  Britons  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
were  often  built  of  timber  and  osiers,  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  English  invaders.  A  palace  constructed  in  Dublin  of  these 
materials  was  not  disdained  by  Henry  11.  himself.  This  was  the 
same  species  of  work  as  the  wooden  (lurches  which  in  the  seventh 
century  were  erected  by  the  Irish  monks  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  which  are  referred  to  by  Venerable  Bede 
as  specimens  of  "  opera  Scotica,"  or  Irish  work.  We  are  not  to 
Boppose,  however,  that  the  Irish  had  no  other  style  of  bnilding. 
Ireland  is  even  now  strewed  with  ruins  that  have  survived  the 
storms  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  that  satisfactorily  prove, 
even  without  the  support  of  any  other  testimony,  that  the  Irish  of 
that  remote  period  had  outstripped  their  neighbours  in  the  career  of 


DufUaig-heutt  qf  the  Pagan  IritA. 

"Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Irish,'  nys 
Petrie,  "  were  accustomed  t«  build,  not  only  their  fortresses,  but 
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tiiar  dome-roofed  houBea  u)d  aepiilchi«8  of  atone,  without  cement, 
and  in  the  style  generally  called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic."  This 
custom  eoDtinaed  long  after  the  preachiDg  of  St  Patrick,  although 
MDwnt  had  become  known  and  was  often  osed.  The  houses  and 
forts  referred  to  arose  from  the  ground  in  a  circular  form,  were 
roonded  off  at  the  summit,  were  both  lighted  and  freed  from  smoke 
hj  means  of  two  apertures  in  the  roofi  and  were  entered  by  narrow 
doorways,  sometimes  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  "tite  whole 
building  thus  presented  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  dwelUnga 
of  the  Esquimaux,  having  the  appearance,  in  short,  of  large  bee- 
hires.  Edifices  of  this  kind  still  abound  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smerwick  Har- 

Of  the  change  in  the  style  of  building,  when  Roman  methods 
veie  tanght  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  when  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  perpendicular,  walls  were  introduced,  we  hare  a  good 
specimen  in  the  Oratory  of  Gallems.  It  was  lighted  only  by  an 
eut  window  :  the  sockets  of  the  crosses  of  each  gable  are  still  to  be 
men.  In  the  neighbourhood  may  still  be  traced  the  circular  stone 
fonndations  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  clergy. 


Oratory  q/"  Gatltrvt. 

Titt  chnrches  of  this  period,  like  those  of  the  British  Christians, 
■re  eompamtirely  small,  being  seldom  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
length.  They  are  simple  oblong  quadrenglee.  In  tne  larger 
rhorche*  is  a  second  smaller  oblong  for  the  chancel :  it  opens  into 
the  body  of  the  church  by  a  semicircular  arch.  The  east  window  is 
generally  arched,  while  the  others  are  either  triangulsj-headed  or 
fill:  none  of  them  are  large.  The  doorway  is  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  single  bonioDtal  stone,  and  iu  its  general  appearance  displays 
the  principal  features  of  the  Etruscan,  or,  if  Petrie  be  right,  of  tlie 
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Doormoy  iff  a  Chwnh  at  Raton,  Kerry  {Sijtilt  or  Steenti  Ctnturf). 

Pel&Bgic  Btyh.  The  walla  are  genemlly  perpendicular,  and  formed 
of  large  polygonal  atoaes,  carefully  adjusted,  both  on  the  inner  aad 
outer  faces.  Ornamental  work  in  any  part  of  tbe  building  is  yery 
rare,  although  the  doorway  is  aometinies  finished  off  with  a  kind  of 
architrave.  On  one  aide  of  the  chancel  is  sometimes  a  email  room, 
probably  a  eacristy. 


Some  edifices  are  found  with  the  "long  and  short"  ashlar  or 
hewn  stone  work,  the  tun-ehaped  column  or  balustrade,  and  other 
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cbincteriatica  of  ^riiat  is  genemlly 
allowed  to  be  Aaglo-Saxon  arohitec- 
tnre ;  while  otber  buildings  hare  an 
oniunent  that  closely  resemblea  the 
lig-iag  laonliliDgi  of  the  Nonaaoa. 
That  tbeae  buildinga,  however, .  were 
Hivted  long  before  the  arriTal  of 
llie  Nomuna  in  England,  "  can  be 
prored,"  myv  Petrie,  "  almost  to  de- 
Donstntion,'  and  that  such  omamei^ 
wen  afterwarck  carved  upon  Btone- 
vork  is  on  many  acoonnte  very  ihipro- 
btbie.  The  featarea  thtu  oommon  to 
the  Irish,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
Nonnan,  are  found  more  or  lew  in 
tbe  Saracenic,  the  Lombard,  and  the 
Fnnkiah :  in  feet,  they  are  the  genna 
of  1  new  style  that  had  eprung  from 
tbe  corraption  of  that  of  the  Homans 
aod  Greeks;  Ireland,  like  moat  other 
tcnnlriea,  had  some  points  of  detail 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Among  tbe  earlier  edifices  of  Ire- 
lud,  none  haT«  excited  gnater  cnrio- 
mj  than '  ita  Binwmas  renod-towon; 
Tbeae  wete  in  some  rare  instances 
attached  to  the  cfanreh,  forming  part 
li  the  same  nuaa  of  bnilding,  and 
bsTtng  the  tower  entnnoe  on  a  level 
irilh  the  floor  of  the  chaacel.  The 
gnatw  part,  howerer,  of  the  ronnd- 
umei*  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  dinrch.  As  they  alwaya  seem 
ooie  or  ieaa  connected  with  ecclen- 
utical  bnilitingi,  as  they  are  of  tbe 
Ame  style  as  the  contignons  build- 
ings, wiienerer  aueh  buildings  n- 
uin,  and  as  they  hare  some  fea- 
tuei  which  are  not  found  upon  the 

«^g.  of  P^  I»l»d,  .h.„  „.    -f&ir.iZ'^^t^- 
he    Utile    dooht    that    the    natioiial       jj,h,  MafA  or  Tintk  Cm- 
tisditions  are  correct :  that  the  round       tart). 
lowen  wera   belfriee,  and  were  pro- 

lably  need  like  the  toweia  of  churches  on  the  English  and 
^(tidi  borders,  as  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  sudden  invasion. 
TUr  height  varied  from  fifty  to,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(^  and  their  outward  circumference  at  the  base  from  forty  to 
luaiij  sixty  feet  They  contained  from  four  to  eight  stories.  The 
mliaaee  is  so  nurow  as  to  admit  but  one  person  at  a  time,  and  la 
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on  the  lower  story.  This  story,  how- 
ever, was  generally  from  eight  to 
thirty  feet  ahoye  the  ground,  all 
below  it  being  solid  masonry.  The 
style  and  material  are  as  yarious  as 
those  of  most  of  the  early  churches. 
The  apertures  or  windows  are  for 
the  most  part  of  '^  long  and  short " 
work. 

Buildings  not  unlike  the  Irish 
round-towers  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  and  are  supposed  to  hare 
been  places  of  defence  erected  by  the 
Britons  Brunless  Castle,  a  sup- 
posed British  fortress,  in  BrecknocK- 
shire,  when  compared  with  the  Irish 
round-towers,  would  be  remarkably 
similar  were  it  carried  to  an  equal  ju„^^BrunUBs  Cattle.  Wale,, 
'^G^got  compared  wiih  am  Inth  lUnmd' 

The  proximity  and  fruitful  soil  of      tower, 
Ireland  had  tempted  the  ambition  of 

the  Conqueror,  and  of  the  first  Henry.  Both,  however,  found 
ample  employment  in  their  own  territories.  Henry  II.,  the  lord  of 
so  many  lands,  was  as  insatiable  as  any  of  his  predecessors :  finding 
himself  at  peace,  he  despatched  John  of  Salisbury  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  pope's  sanction  for  his  intended  conquest  of  Ireland. 
The  envoy  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  therefore  was  doubly  sure  of 
a  favourable  reception :  he  told  Adrian  that  the  king's  object  was  to 
remove  abuses  and  vice,  to  provide  instruction  for  a  demoralized 
nation,  and  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  annual  payment  of  Peter-pence. 
He  added,  that  as  every  island  was  the  property  of  the  Holy  See,* 
his  royal  master  did  not  presume  to  make  the  attempt  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  HoUness.  Though  Adrian  avoided  the 
usual  language  of  feudal  grants,  he  signified  his  acquiescence,  and 
bade  Henry  always  bear  in  mind  the  condition  upon  which  he  had 
given  his  consent.  Having  thus  far  succeeded,  Henry  called  a 
great  council  of  his  barons ;  but  the  opposition  there  made  to  his 
design,  both  by  his  nobles  and  by  his  mother,  the  empress,  compelled 
him  to  defer  tne  enterprise. 

Unexpected  occurrences  in  the  sister-island  enabled  him,  at  last, 
to  gratify  his  ambitious  desires.  The  nominal  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  the  five  kingdoms  of  Ireland  had  long  been  in  the  family  of 
the  O'Nials.  Of  late,  however,  it  had  pajssed  rapidly  from  one  chief- 
tain to  another,  and,  at  present,  was  claimed  by  the  O'Connors,  the 
kings  of  Connaught.     In  1152,  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  carried 


*  It  had  long  been  supposed  that  Constantine  had  granted  all  the  islands  to  the 
see  of  Rome.    This  is  expressly  stated  both  by  Adrian  and  by  John  of  Saliabury. 
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0^  bat,  bj  the  interference  of  O'Connor,  was  compelled  to  restore, 
the  wife  of  O'Riuue,  prince  of  Lower  or  West  Breifne,  or  Leitrim. 
From  that  moment^  Dermot  and  (XRuaro  were  deadly  enemies 
adhering  to  opposite  interests  in  every  dispute.  After  some  years 
had  eUpsed,  I>ennot  became  inrolred  in  the  disputes  for  the  chief 
monarahy ;  bat  O'Connor  prevailed,  and  O'Roare,  seising  the 
opportunity,  destroyed  Ferns,  the  csi^ntal  of  Leinster,  and  dtoye 
Dennot  from  the  odnntiy. 

The  dethroned  piinoe  repaired  to  Henry  ;  paid  him  homagO  for 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  obtained  permismn  to  levy  a  band  of 
adTentoters,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  orowif.      He  was 
aeeordingly  joined  by  Richavd  de  Clare,  better  known  as  Strong- 
how,  the  carl  of  Strigul  or  Pembroke,  and  by  Robert  Fits-Stephen, 
and  MaoiioeFltdigenki,  two  brothers,  partly  of  Welsh  and  partly  of 
Xonnan  blood,  whose  circumstances  were  as  reduced  as  were  those 
of  the  eafL     Beh^ng  on  their  promises,   Dermot  returned  to  his 
donunimia,  and  m  the  monastery  of  Ferns,  or  its  neighbourhood, 
awaited  with   impatience  the  arrival  of   his  friends.     In  June, 
1169,  Fits-Stephen    arrived    in    the    Bann,  with    one  hundred 
and  forty  knights  and  three  hundred  archers.     Dermot  immediately 
joined  them  with  a  small  anny  of  Irish,  and  captured  the  city  of 
Wexford.      Five   thousand  of    the  men  of    Ossory,*    however, 
repelled  every  attempt  to  penetrate  their  marshes  ;  but  rushing 
into  the  plaiu  to  complete  what  was  only  a  pretended  rout,  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  charge  of  the  Norman  caralry.     A  horrid 
trophy  of  two   hundred  human  heads  was  piled  at  the  feet  of 
Dermot ;  and  it  was  henceforth  the  barbarots  custom  of  the  invaders 
to  collect,  in  proof  of  victory,  the  heads  of  their  slaughtered  enemies. 
The  latter  now  resolved  to  dispute  with  O'Connor  the  sovereignty 
of  the  islaod.     Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  success :  his  strength 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Strongbow ;   and  Water- 
ford  and  bublin,   both   Danish   towns,   were  successively  taken. 
Bat  vain  are  human  calculations.     In  the  midst  of  victory  and 
aggrandiiement,  Dermot  was  suddenly  hurried  to  his  account.     Ho 
was  succeeded  by  Strongbow,  whd-  had  h^ea  appointed  Tanist,  and 
had  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  king.      At  this 
critical  moment,  Asculf  the  Dane,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  independence  by  the  help  of  a  Nor- 
wegian fleet.     Scarcely  had  they  been  overwhelmed  and  put  to 
flight,  when  Roderic  O'Connor,  the  king  pf  Connaught, '  encamped 
heneath  the  walls.     In  the  ninth  we^k  of  the  siege  his  numerous 
army  was  surprised,   and  dispersed  by  a  vigorous  sally.      Un- 
daonted  by  these  fiulures,  and  enraged  at  the  success  *  of  Dermot's 
allies,  O'Ruaro  prepaid  for  a  third  siege;  and  led  the  people  of 
Mea^  to  the  assault.     He  returned  home  with  the  loss  of  hiis  son 
and  of  his  bravest  watriors. 
Jealous  of  this  unexpected  success,  Henry  issued  orders  to  all  his 

*  Now  a  barony  of  Qaeen'n  Ccmaty. 
Q  2 
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subjects  in  Ireland  to  return  at  once  to  England,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture.  Strigul  was  alarmed  ;  he  had  long  been  in  disgrace,  and 
had  actually  lauded  in  Ireland  in  opposition  to  the  royal  command. 
He  repaired  to  court,  and  to  propitiate  the  fiftvour  of  Henry, 
surrendered  the  city  of  Dublin  and  all  his  castles  and  harbours,  and 
consented  to  hold  the  rest  of  Leinster  as  tenant-in^ohief  of  the  king. 
Henry  was  appeased:  the  acquisitions  of  Strongbox  had  become 
his  own  ;  and  the  Norman  sway  was  extended  to  Ireland.  Having' 
already  assembled  five  hundred  knights,  and  a  strong  force  of 
archers  and  men-at-anns,  he  now  embarked  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
entered  Waterford  on  the  18th  of  October  (A.D.  1171).  All  the 
chieftains  but  those  of  Ulster  paid  him  homage,  and  even  O'Connor, 
the  Ardriagh,  promised  obedience  ;  while  the  southern  bishops, 
having  assembled  at  Cashel,  signed  a  formal  recognition  of  Henry  s 
soTcreignty. 

During  the  five  months  of  Henry's  abode  in  Ireland,  all  was 
peace  ;  the  English  monarch  viras  content  with  submission ;  and  the 
Irish,  however  proToked,  displayed  as  yet  but  little  resentment.  At 
the  very  time,  however,  in  which  Henry  was  thus  surrounded  by  the 
submissive  Canfinnies  of  the  south,  he  was  me<titating  nothing  less 
than  to  strip  them  of  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions,  and  to 
bind  them  beneath  his  throne  in  the  aH-enslaving  bonds  of  feudal- 
ism. It  was  his  intention  to  overrun  the  north,  and  then  to 
envelope  the  whole  country  in  a  chain-work  of  castles  and  fortified 
towns.  Recalled  to  Normandy  to  hear  sentence  upon  the  death  of 
St.  Thomas,  he  was  unable  to  achieve  his  purpose.  Still,  howcrer, 
he  bore  it  in  mind ;  and  to  induce  others  to  accomplish  it,  gave 
them  a  nominal  right  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.*     He  began  with 

*  To  anderstand  these  and  similar  proceedings,  the  reader  onght  to  be  ac- 
qoainted  with  at  least  the  chief  of  the  ancient  districts  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  was  subdivided  into  cantreds,  or  hundreds,  and  townlands.  The 
following  were  the  most  important  districts : — 


I.  MuDster. 

1.  Thomond,  now  county  Clare:   in 

early  ages  not  always  included  in 
Munster. 

2.  Limerick,  or  North  Munster. 

3.  Desmond,  or  West  Munster;   the 

greater  part  of  which  was  called 
Kierrigia  Lnachra,  from  whence 
the  present  name  of  Kerry. 

4.  Cork,  including  the  counties  of  Cork 

and  part  of  Limerick,  and  Tippe- 
rary,  and  Waterford. 

5.  Waterford  and  the  surrounding  dis- 

tricts; peopled  in  great  measure 
by  the  Danes. 

II.  Ulster. 
1.  Dalaradia,     or    Ulidia,    including 
Down  and  South  of  Antrim. 

Leinster  was  too  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  English  to  retain  its  ancient 
divisions  for  any  length  of  time. 


2.  Dalrieda;  great  part  of  Antrim,  from 

Dalaradia  to  Giant's  Causeway. 

3.  Orgiel,  or  Uriel ;  Louth,  Monaghan» 

and  Armagh. 

4.  Fermanagh. 

5.  North  HyNiellia;  Tyrone,  Donegal, 

and  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

III.  Connanght. 

1.  Lower  or  West  Breifn6 ;  Leitrim. 

2.  Moinmoya,  afterwards  known  as  the 

territory  of  Clanricard,  extending 
from  Galway  Bay  to  Leitrim. 

IV.  Meath. 

1.  Teffia;  Longford,  half  West  Meath 

and     other     adjoining     territo- 
ries. 

2.  East  Breifn^ ;  Cavan. 
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the  grant  of  an  entire  kingdom :  he  gave  the  whole  of  Meath  to  De 
Lacy,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor-general.  Of  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  that  was  thus  unceremoniously  given  away, 
O'Roarc  was  now  the  ruler.  This  chief  went  to  Dublin,  and  remon- 
Btiated  with  De  Lacy  upon  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
To  decide  the  question,  the  chiefs  met,  according  to  ancient  Irish 
costom,  upon  die  hill  of  Tarah.  The  meeting  ended  in  blood.  A 
party  of  the  Anglo-Normans  were  sweeping  in  mock  tournament 
around  the  place  of  meeting,  when  perceiving,  as  they  afterwards 
stated,  some  signs  of  treachery,  they  rode  to  the  spot,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  save  De  Lacy,  repel  the  advancing  retainers  of  O'Ruarc, 
and  destroy  the  Irish  prince  himself.  Wherever  the  fault,  the 
Engliah  had  gone  prepared  for  the  affiray,  and  got  rid  of  a  fearless 
cr»mpetitor  :  upon  their  heads,  then,  the  guilt  appears  to  rest. 
O'Roarc's  place  was  quickly  supplied  by  Roderic  O'Connor,  who 
led  his  forces  from  Connaught,  and  struggled  manfully,  but  in  vain, 
to  drive  the  invader  back  to  Leinster.  While  exhausted  by  his 
onavailiDg  efforts,  he  heard  that  the  principality  of  Limerick  had 
been  given  away,  like  that  of  Meath ;  and  that  the  city  of  Limerick 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  Strongbow's  friends.  The  disheart- 
ened king  relaxed  his  efforts :  the  enemy  was  fiercely  and  unitedly 
pressing  him ;  yet  few  of  the  native  chiefs  would  desist  from  their 
matnal  quarrels,  and  support  him  heartily  against  the  common  enemy. 

In  thU  perplexity,  Roderic's  future  conduct  was  probably  de- 
tenninal  by  a  politic  measure  on  the  part  of  Henry.  The  latter 
caosed  the  instrument  which  he  had  formerly  procured  from  the 
pope  to  be  read  in  a  council  of  the  Irish  bishops.  How  it  was 
there  received  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  in  the  following  year 
(A.D.  1175)  O'Connor  sent  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  to  Windsor  to 
negotiate  with  the  English  monarch.  By  the  treaty  of  ^^  Final 
Concord,"  which  was  then  drawn  up,  O'Connor  became  the  "  liege 
man  "  of  the  English  crown.  In  return  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
Ills  possessions,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  Irish  chief- 
tains, as  long  as  he  faithfully  discharged  the  requisite  services,  and 
paid  the  stipulated  tribute,  the  tenth  of  all  the  saleable  hides  of  the 
ooontiy.  Such  an  act,  however,  was  little  better  than  an  empty 
fonn ;  an  elective  monarch,  whose  authority  over  his  fellow-chiefs 
vaa  not  only  limited,  but  was  little  better  than  a  name,  could  not 
haye  invested  Henry  with  so  extraordinary  a  power  as  the 
EQzenunty  of  Ireland. 

De  Lsunr  was  now  enabled  to  secure  his  ample  territory.  By  a 
mixture  of  prudence  and  severity,  he  reduced  most  of  the  septs  of 
Meath ;  and  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Roderic  O'Connor, 
be  acquired  additional  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  Irish, 
^'ati^ed  with  the  results  of  the  grant  of  Meath  and  Limerick, 
Henry  proceeded  to  bestow  upon  Miles  de  Cogan  and  Robert  Fitz- 
^tt'phen  the  whole  kingdom  of  Cork,  except  the  city  of  Cork,  and 
the  adjoining  cantred  of  the  Ostmen  (A.D.  1177).  This  grant  was 
clearly  marked  out  as  including  the  whole  county  ^^  in  wood  and  in 
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plain,  in  meadows  and  pastni^s,  in  waters  and  milla,  in  warrens  and 
ponds,  and  fishings,  in  ways  and  paths,"  from  Cork  to  St  Bnm- 
don's  Cape,  and  from  the  principality  of  Limerick  to  ^^  the  water 
near  Lismore,  which'  runs  between  Lismore  and  Cork."  Each  of 
the  two  adventarers,  in  retnm,  was  to  serve  Henry  in  his  wars 
with  thirty  knights.  Of  all  this  ample  grant,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Anglo-Noimajis  held  only  Cork  and  some  adjoining 
districts ;  the  rest  was  to  be  wrung  from  the  natives,  and  then  to  be 
partitioned  out  among  the  sixty  kni^ts,  who  were  to  be  the  Tassals 
of  Fits-Stephen  and  De  Cogan.  Tlie  two  adrentarers  soon  found 
that  to  take  possession  of  tlus  grant  was  no  easy  matter,  and  before 
long,  they  were  glad  to  make  a  compromise :  the  exhausted  natives 
surrendered  a  few  of  their  cantreds,  in  hopes  of  peaceably  enjoying 
the  remainder. 

If,  however,  the  natives  appeared  thus  inclined,  in  their  despair, 
to  confinn  the  acquisitbns  of  the  invaders,  they  were  soon  aroased 
by  fresh  acts  of  violence.  John,  the  yonngest  son  of  Henry,  bad 
been  appointed  ^'  Lord  of  Irehmd"  in  1177 ;  and  in  1185,  when  the 
prince  became  of  age,  he  was  -sent  to  govern  his  province.  The 
conduct  of  his  favourites  soon  provoked  a  general  war:  they  plucked 
the  beards,  and  ridiculed  the  dross  of  the  Irish ;  they  seised  the 
land  even  of  those  septs  that  had  constantly  adhered  to  Heniy ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  undisguised  contempt  and  insatiable 
rapacity,  they  ofiended  and  enraged  the  more  early  adventurers. 

All  Ireland  was  at  once  in  conmiotion,  the  garrison  of  Ardfinnan 
was  destroyed  by  the  prince  of  Limerick,  and  that  of  Mogeva  by 
O'Loughlin  of  Tyrone.  Barry  was  cut  off  at  Lismore  with  the 
whole  of  his  followers;  the  gallant  Robert  de  la  Poer  was  sur- 
prised and  slain  in  Ossoiy ;  De  Lacy,  while  erecting  a  castle  upon 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  fell  beneath  the  sparthe  of  a  workman ;  and 
even  when  John  was  hastily  recalled,  the  energy  and  valour  of  De 
Courcy,  limited  as  it  was  to  a  defensive  war,  could  scarcely  miun- 
tain  possession  of  Downpatrick,  Dublin,  and  two  or  three  other 
important  fortresses. 

De  Courcy  was  a  knight  as. violent  as  he  was  brave :  despising 
the  prohibition  of  De  Lacy,  and  declaring  that  Heniy  had  given 
him  the  whole  of  Ulster,  he  had  made  a  sudden  inroad  into  the 
northern  kingdom,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  It  was  un- 
prepared for  resistance ;  and  Downpatrick,  its  capital,  fell  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Cardinal  Vivian  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  finding  De  Courcy  dea{  to  his  remon- 
strances, animated  the  king  of  Ulster  to  a  bold  resistance.  Once 
more,  however,  discipline  prevailed ;  and,  aided  by  powerful  friends, 
De  Courcy  not  only  maintained  the  city  against  all  the  efforts  of 
the  natives,  but  soon  increased  his  acquisitions  by  the  addition  of 
the  adjoining  cantreds.* 

*  Among  the  familiet  whom  De  Covltcj  planted  in  Ulster,  Ware  enumerates 
the  *'  Savages,  Whites,  Ridells,  Mandevilles,  Jordans,  Stantons,  Logans,  Sandalls, 
Peers,  Chamberlanes,  Stokes,  Passetenes,  Audleys,  CoplandSt  and  MarteUs." 
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A  siOl  more  ardaoos  task  awaited  him,  when  goTernor  of  Ire- 
laod ;  bat  he  was  saved  as  much  by  the  feuds  of  the  Irish,  as  by 
his  own  skill  and  daring.  Still,  however,  the  advantage  was 
fiercely  contested  ;  the  invaders  and  the  invaded  prevailed  by 
tarns.  The  former  sometimes  burst  even  into  the  midst  of  Con- 
naught,  and  mighty  castles,  the  trophies  of  Norman  triumph, 
eontinued  to  arise  ;  but  in  many  cases  these  were  speedily  torn 
down,  and  even  the  strong  walls  of  Cork  yielded  to  the  persevering 
energy  of  McCarthy  of  Desmond. 

Too  soon  did  the  natives  forget  that  the  secret  of  their  strength 
was  unanimity.  O'Brian  of  Thomond  had  just  vanquished,  in  the 
battle  of  Thurles,  the  forces  of  William,  earl  marshal,  the  lord 
deputy ;  and  O'Brian  and  MH]]!arthy  united,  might  have  freed  all 
Manner,  and  effectually  aided  their  brethren  of  Leinster.  Instead 
of  this,  tibey  thonght  of  old  wrongs,  and  basely  turned  their  arms 
a^nst  each  other.  The  English  were  not  only  recalled  by 
MKl'arthy  to  ud  them  against  O'Brian,  but  were  allowed  to  build  a 
fortress  in  his  own  territory  of  Desmond  (A.D.  1189).  The 
family  of  Roderic  O'Connor  was  divided  by  the  same  factious  spirit ; 
deposed  by  his  own  rebellious  sons,  the  tasi  Ardriagh  had  already 
gone  to  his  rest  (A.D.  1188). 

These  scenes  of  aggression  and  resistance,  aggravated  by  mutual 
feuds  among  both  the  Irish  and  the  English  chiefs,  are  an  abstract 
of  Irish  history  during  the  greater  part  of  the  six  foUowing 
centuries.  The  same  career  of  violence  that  had  roused  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Saxons  was  pursued  in  Ireland  with  similar  but 
unfortunately  more  permanent  results.  Saxon  and  Norman  were  of 
kindred  blood,  and  the  former  was  vanquished  and  crushed  almost  at 
once;  so  that  despite  of  the  wrongs  of  centuries,  they  blended  with 
comparative  ease  into  the  present  race  of  English.  The  Normans 
and  Irish  races,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  kindred  ties,  and 
the  latter  retuned  for  centuries  both  the  means  and  spirit  for 
reostance. 

Long,  however,  before  Ulster  and  Munster  had  thus  become  the 
Epoil  of  Henry *s  most  rapacious  chiefs,  the  king  himself  had  quitted 
Ireland  for  ever,  and  had  hurried  to  Normandy,  to  meet  the  legates 
of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  cathedral  of  Avranches,  in  presence  of 
the  legates,  as  well  as  of  the  bishops,  barons,  and  people,  he 
took  a  spontaneous  and  solemn  oath,  that  he  was  innocent,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  of  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas.  To  atone  for  the 
paadonate  expressions  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  fatal  event, 
as  wdl  as  for  his  previous  injustice  and  violence,  he  agreed  to  main- 
tain two  hundred  knights  for  a  year  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  serve  for 
three  years  in  person,  if  the  pope  required  it,  against  the  infidels  of 
Palestine  or  Spain,  to  restore  Uie  property  of  the  martyr's  friends ; 
to  allow  appe^.  on  taking  reasonable  security  from  suspected  indi- 
vidoals,  and  to  abolish  ail  those  customs  against  ecclesiastical  rights, 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  his  reign.  Henry 
closed  his  stipulation  by  an  extraordinary  act :  he  swore,  on  behalf 
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of  himself  and  his  snocessors  for  erer,  to  reoeiTe  and  hold  the 
kingdom  of  England  as  a  fief  of  the  H0I7  See.  He  was  finally 
absolved  from  eyery  censure. 

To  decide  more  fully  the  question  of  the  "  customs,"  a  great  oonncil 
was  held  at  Northampton,  where  it  was  arranged,  1st,  that  no  cleigy* 
ipan  should  be  tried  by  a  secular  judge,  exe^  for  an  offence 
a^;ainst  the  laws  of  the  forest,  or  against  the  rights  of  a  fie^  for 
which. he  owed  service  to  a  layman;  2ndly,  that  except  in  a  case 
of  evident  necessity,  no  bishopric  or  abbey  should  be  held  by  the 
hing  for  more  than  a  year ;  3idly,  that  the  murderers  of  a  deigy- 
man  should  be  tried  in  the  secular  courts,  in  presence  of  the  iMshop 
or  his  deputy,  and  besides  the  usual  punishment  (which  was  now 
the  loss  of  a  hand  and  foot),  that  they  should  likewise  forfeit  their 
inheritance  for  ever ;  4thly,  that  no  clergyman  should  be  obliged  to 
undefgo  the  .wager  of  battle.  Soeh  was  the  issue  of  this  impwtant 
question:  the  most,  obnoxious,  clauses  of  the  ConstitatioiiB  of 
Clarendon  were  abolished^*  and  wena  heard  of  no  more,  uatil  the 
eighth  Henry,  imitated  and  exceeded  the  injustioe  of  the  second. 

Diuing  the  contest  with  St  Thomas,  the  kii^  had  oaoaed  his 
eldest  son,  Henry,  to  be  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Yorik.  The 
young  prince  determined  to  have  something  more  than  a  tiile»  and 
demanded  possession  of  either  England  or  Normandy,  or,  at  least, 
of  Anjou.  The  king  indignantly  refused.  The  royal  brothers, 
^enxy,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey,  immediately  fled  from  his  dominions, 
and  took  refnge  at  the  oonrt  of  Louia  The  king'  demanded  that 
they  should  be  delivered  up,  and  being  refused,  turned  his  wrath 
against  his  queen.  For  Eleanor,  indignant  at  the  open  infidelity  of  her 
Imsband,  luul  fomented  the  unnatural  condnct  of  her  children.  Less 
fortunate  than  her  sons,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  was  sent 
to  England,  and  there,  with  the  exception  of  one  bridf-  interval, 
was  imprisoned  till  .the  death  of  her  offended  lord. 
'  The  plan  .of  the  three  princes  now  became  evident  Lonia  and 
his  barons  swore  to  place  the  young  Henry  on  the  English  throne ; 
Henry,  on  his  part,  swore  that  he  would  never  make  peace  with  his 
father  without  their  consent  Philip  of  Flanders  and  William  *'the 
Lion,"  king  of  Scotland,  joined  the  league,  and  some  of  the  most 
powerful  barons  of  England  promised  their  support  Henry's  pre- 
parations  were  equally  extensive:  he  collected,  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  twenty  thousand  mercenaries,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Bral»nterB.  Nor  did  he  forget  that  he  was  now  in  friendship  with 
the  Holy  See :  he  besought  the  pope  to  shield  England,  '^'the  fief 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  patrimony  of  St  Peter,"  from  the  attenpft  of 
his  deluded  children. 

Although  the  first  events  of  the  war  were  fortunate  for  Henry, 
he  condescended  to  hold  a  conference  with  his  enemies ;  sm,  adjust- 

*  The  reader  must  be  carefiil  to  diierimtnate  between  the  Cbnstitntioiis  iwi 
the  Aflsize  of  Clarendon :  the  latter  wai  only  a  eode  of  laws  for  the  uMtmctkm  oi 
^  itinerant  jadges. 
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meat  wbs  prerieiiied  by  the  desertion  of  Xieioeeter.  This  powerful 
haron  not  only  joined  the  rebek,  but,  when  upbmided  for  his 
treason,  laid  his  hand  npon  his  sword,  and  threatened  the  life  of 
hb  soTsieign.  He  had  the  audacity  to  raiae  the  standard  of  reyolt 
in  England,  but  was  suddenly  encountered  and  taken  prisoner  by 
tbe  loroes  of  .the  justiciaiy,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  of  the  lord  con<^ 
fitable,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  who  were  returning  from  a  successful 
expedition  against  tJie  Scots. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (A.D.  1147),  a  storm  began  to  gather 
aronnd'the  king,  vfhxh  seemed  to  threaten  ineTitaUe  destruction. 
The  Scotdi  were  inundating  the  north;  Mowbray  had  raised  a 
strong  force  in  Yoxkshire ;  the  morements  of  the  earl  of  Ferrers  and 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  the  Scottish  king,  detained  the 
royal  forces  in  ^e  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  Hugh  Bigod  and  seven 
hundred  knights  had  taken  possession  of  Norwich;  and  at  Ghra» 
Teiioes  a  numerous  fleet,  under  Prince  Heniy,  was  watching  its 
opportunity  to  make  a  sudden  descent  npon  the  English  coast. 

Henry  saw,  in  his  misfortunes,  not  so  much  the  designs  of  men, 
as  the  Teogeanoe  of  God :  that  rengeance  he  resolred  to  deprecate, 
bj  a  puMio  and  humiliating  penance.  Once  resolyed,  he  would 
efidure  no  delay.  He  hastened  to  Harfleur :  the  sea  was  tempestuous 
and  the  wiads  eontiary.  The  king,  however,  embarked ;  and  soon 
arriyed  benesth  the  waJb  of  Southampton.  Without  waiting  for 
ivpose,  without  any  other  refreshment  than  bread  and  water,  he 
at  once  mounted,  and  took  the  road  for  Cantorbnry.  When  he  be* 
bdd  the  tower  of  the  cathedial  looming  in  the  morning  twilight, 
he  ahghled  from  his  steed,  clothed  himself  in  the  n>ugh  woollen 
guments  of  a  penitent,  and  with  naked  and  bleeding  feet,  advanced 
to  the  aaored  edifice.  While  the  king  remained  in  the  crypt, 
pRwtmte  at  the  martyr's  tomb,  the  bishop  of  London  addressed  the 
multitude  that  thronged  the  ohnrch,  entreating  diem  to  believe  a 
king  who  thns  appealed  to  Heaven  in  proof  of  his  innocence,  and 
vho  had  9tnae  to  atone  for  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a  pajssionato 
expression.  After  the  bishop's  sermon,  the  king  proceeded  to  the 
^Hipter4iottse ;  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  monks, 
iod  of  several  abboto  and  bishops,  confessed  his  fiiult,  and,  laying 
bare  his  shoulders,  earnestly  prayed  for  bodily  chastisement:  he 
received  from  each  of  the  monks,  either  three  or  five  strokes  of  the 
discifdine.  After  spending  in  the  crypt  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
following  night,  he  heard  mais»,  put  off  his  penitential  weeds,  and 
lode  cheerfully  to  London. 

Want  of  nourishment,  and  fJEitigne  of  mind  and  body,  threw  him 
into  a  fever.  On  the  fifth  day  of  his  illness,  news  arrived  that 
^  Williain  the  Lion,"  while  tilting  in  careless  security  in  Northum- 
herkad,  had  been  surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  his 
principal  barons.  Henry  ezdaimed  with  exultation,  that  his  enemy 
VM  e^ptnied  on  the  very  morning  on  which  he  himself  had  com- 
pleted faia  penance.  He  now  quitted  his  chamber,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  there  was  no  longer  any  opposition. 
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The  Scottish  force?  had  disbanded ;  David  of  Hantingdon  hastened 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  brother's  kingdom;  and  the  eari  of 
Norfolk  and  Ferrers,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  all  purchased  forgiveness  by  the  surrender  of  their  castles. 
Despairing  of  success  in  England,  the  confederates  now  direct'ed 
their  whole  strength  to  the  reduction  of  Normandy.  Rouen  was 
besieged  and  pressed  by  incessant  attacks.  As  both  besiegers  and 
besieged  had  divided  their  forces  into  three  parties,  the  assault  was 
alike  hot  and  unremitting. 

The  king  of  France,  at  length,  proclaimed  an  armistice  in  honour 
of  the  martyr  St.  Lawrence.  The  trumpets  of  his  heralds  had  do 
sooner  ceased,  than  the  business  of  war  seemed  forgotten :  all  was 
joy  and  festivity  It  was  one  of  those  pauses,  peculiar  to  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  voice  of  religion  was  heard  amid  the  wildest  turmoil, 
checking,  if  it  could  not  subdue,  the  fiercest  of  passions ;  restraining 
the  private  feud  by  proclaiming  the  Peace  of  God,  and  staying  the 
slaughter  of  battles  and  sieges  by  the  festivals  of  the  church,  and 
the  devotion  of  individuals.  On  the  present  occasion,  unfortunately, 
the  king  of  France  suffered  his  better  feelings  to  be  overruled  by 
the  perfidious  advice  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  endeavoured  to 
surprise  the  town.  The  young  citizens  were  tilting  between  the 
waUs  and  the  river,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
the  streets  in  dancing. and  merriment,  when  some  clergymen  as- 
cended the  tower  of  the  cathedral  to  gain  a  view  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  To  their  surprise,  they  observed  a  continual  movement,  and 
at  last,  the  evident  advance  of  close  columns  of  mail-clad  warriors. 
They  rang  the  tocsin,  and  at  the  sound,  all  the  fury  of  war  at  once 
broke  forth.  The  French  dajshed  fonvard,  planted  their  scaling- 
ladders,  and  mounted  the  battlements :  the  citizens,  however,  were 
already  there,  glowing  with  indignation  ;  and  a  violent  and  bloody 
struggle  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  French.  Before  the  assault 
could  be  renewed  on  the  following  morning,  Henry  arrived  with  a 
gallant  army.  The  enemy,  after  sustaining  further  loss,  burnt  their 
engines  and  withdrew. 

The  confederates  now  became  anxious  for  peace.  Richaid,  single- 
handed,  endeavoured  still  to  resist  his  father's  power,  but  sucoessive 
losses  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

By  the  peace  that  was  now  made,  Henry's  captives,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  a  thousand  knights,  were  set  at  liberty;  the 
younger  Henry  received  two  castles  in  Normandy,  and  a  yearly 
income  of  15,000  pounds* in  money;  Richard,  two  castles  in  Poictou, 
and  half  the  revenue  of  the  earldom ;  Geoffrey,  two  castlee  in  Brit- 
tany, and  half  the  rents.  Henry,  however,  required,  wa  the  only 
condition  upon  which  he  would  liberate  William  the  Lion,  that  that 
monarch  should  make  an  express  acknowledgment  that  he  held  the 
crown  of  Scotland  in  fief  of  the  crown  of  England. 

That  the  Scottish  prince  might  be  assisted  by  the  experience  of 
his  council,  a  deputation  of  Scottish  prelates  and  barons  was  allowed 
to  assemble  and  deliberate  in  the  small  town  of  Yalogne,  in  Nor- 
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Budj.  Bj  their  adnoe,  William  rendered  homage,  and  swore 
fealtj  to  Henry,  as  his  liege  lord.  It  was,  moreover,  stipnlated, 
first,  that  the  Scottish  cleigy  and  nobility  should  not  only  pay  the 
■me  homage,  bat  shonld  swear  that,  if  William  broke  his  engage-- 
mests^  they  would  stand  with  Henry,  as  their  liege  lord,  against  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  ail  other  enemies ;  secondly,  that  fire  Scottish 
castles  dionld  be  intmsted  to  English  garrisons;  and  lastly,  thai 
William's  brothers  and  twenty  buons  ehonld  remain  as  hostages, 
and  ihonld  be  exchanged  for  their  nearest  relatives  as  soon  as  the 
ire  otstles  had  been  delivered  to  the  English.  The  Scottish  king 
was  inmiediately  released.  In  the  following  year,  the  treaty  was 
solemnly  ratified  at  York,  in  presence  of  the  estates  of  both, 
kingdoms  (A«D.  1176). 

Henry  devoted  the  few  years  of  repose,  which  he  now  obtained, 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In 
1176,  he  assonbled  a  great  council  at  Northampton,  and,  at  the 
reqnest  of  the  bishops  and  others,  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  dia- 
tricts,  and  to  each  district  i^pointed  three  ^Mtinerant  jostioes." 
These  districts  nearly  coincide  with  the  circuits  of  the  present  day. 
The  necessity  of  punishing  frauds  committed  against  the  revenne 
in  lemole  districts,  suggested  the  [^n  of  *^  barons  errant,"  or 
^justices  in  eyre,"  as  the  new  judges  were  variously  termed.  The 
instnetions  given  to  these  judges  were,  to  enforce  the  feudal  rights 
of  the  crown  ;  to  try  malefactors ;  to  watch  over  the  statutes  re- 
garding weights  and  measures;  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
coinage  and  exchange,  as  well  as  into  burgkries,  outlawries,  removal 
of  markets  without  license,  and  the  introduction  of  new  customs. 
From  Henr/s  character,  and  the  nature  of  these  reguUtions,  all 
tending  to  enrich  the  exchequer,  it  has  been  concluded,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  that  we  owe  this  useful  institution  to  the  avarice,  rather 
than  to  the  justice  or  wisdom,  of  Henry. 

The  king  discovered  another  means  of  increasing  bis  revenue,  in 
the  mitigation  of  the  laws  of  the  forest,  by  substituting  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  mutilation  and  death.  During  his  contest  with 
his  sons,  his  authority  in  England  was  in  many  places  totally  dis- 
regarded, and  his  forest  code  was  transgressed  with  impunity ;  it 
was  even  currently  reported,  that  the  king  had  thrown  open  his 
hnnting-grounds  to  all  his  adherents.  As  soon,  however,  as  peace 
was  restored,  itinerant  judges  were  appointed  to  levy  the  customary 
fines  on  eveir  delinquent ;  and  Henry  exulted  in  the  items  that 
poured  into  his  coffers.  On  the  death  of  the  chief  forester,  in 
1184,  Henry  revived  the  game-laws  of  his  predecessors.  The 
forests  were  divided  into  districts ;  and  in  each  district,  instead  of 
the  former  officers  and  magistrates,  four  itinerant  judges,  and  two 
keepers  or  verderers^  were  appointed.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
many  hamlets  and  lordships  within  the  forest  boundary,  none  were 
allowed  to  keep  bows  or  dogs  without  a  royal  warrant.  Fines  were 
entirely  discariied,  and  maiming,  and  other  bodily  punishments, 
were  now  again  inflicted. 
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The  same  object  that  induced  Henry  to  miUgate,  for  a  tinie»  the 
code  of  the  forest,  led  him  to  render  the  litigation  of  his  snbjeets  in 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  a  source  of  profit  as  abundant  as  it  was 
iniquitous.  Nothing  could  begin,  and  no  advance  be  nude  in  the 
proceediDgs,  without  continual  presents  to  the  treasury.  To  gain  a 
favourable  judgment,  it  was  generally  necessary,  and  particularly  in 
actions  for  debt,  to  make  a  formal  bond  to  pay  half  the  sum  gained* 
Nay,  the  bond  itself  was  not  always  a  security :  a  larger  sum  from 
the  opposite  party  would  often  procure  a  delay  that  was  yirtoally 
equivalent  to  a  favourable  decision,  or  would  purchase  a  writ  for- 
bidding them  to  answer,  or  else  a  charter  exempting  them  from  all 
jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  king. 

It  was  well  that  the  popular  courts,  and  other  remains  of  free- 
dom, were  not  totally  abolished  :  there  men  could  meet  and  discuss 
their  rights.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  despotism  of  the  crown  was 
not  law,  but  its  exception,  they  learned  to  join  the  nobles  in  resbt- 
ing,  and  finally  in  curbing,  its  excesses. 

As  the  new  judges  seemed  inclined  to  look  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, no  less  than  to  that  of  their  royal  master,  they  were  all, 
but  Kanulf  de  Glanville,  removed  within  three  years  after  their 
first  appointment.  To  Glanville  Henry  now  gave  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Trent :  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
he  divided  into  three  portions,  under  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  Ely,  and  Norwich.  This  arrangement,  howerer, 
was  not  permanent ;  the  pope  interfered,  decluring  it  was  not 
the  place  of  the  bishops  to  discharge  the  duties  of  secular  ma- 
gistrates; but  to  nourish  their  flocks  with  the  doctrine  <tf  the 
Gospel.  They  accordingly  resigned  their  ofiioe,  and  Glanville  be- 
came the  justiciary  of  all  England.  In  the  preface  to  his  treatise, 
'^  On  the  Laws  and  Customs,"  Glanville  extols  the  severe  impartiality 
with  which  justice  was  now  administered ;  and  yet,  to  this  india- 
criminate  praise,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  his  own  conduct  was 
sometimes  an  exception.  Gilbert  de  Plumpton,  a  knight  of  noble 
birth,  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  whom  the  justiciary  had  promised 
to  his  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  The  knight  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  felony ;  and,  at  the  representation  of  Glanville,  was  condemned 
by  Henry  to  suffer  death.  So  palpable  was  the  innocence  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  that  the  bishop  of  Worcester  ventured  to  forbid 
tBe  execution  (1184).  The  prisoner  was  remanded  to  his  dungeon, 
and  there  remained  till  the  death  of  Henry  (1189). 

Though  the  ordeal  was  still  used,  it  was  seldom  connected  with 
compurgation;  no  mention  of  the  latter  practice  having  been 
made  in  the  instructions  to  the  new  judges,  it  was  no  longer  en- 
forced, and  was  soon  forgotten.  In  some  of  the  borough  courts,  aa  at 
Winchester,  it  lingered,  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hepry  YL 
The  ordeal,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  employed  in  criminal 
causes.  Whenever  the  itinerant  judges  held  their  pleas,  they  sum- 
moned four  knights  of  the  hundred  to  appear  before  them,  and  to 
choose  twelve  other  knights,  or,  at  least,  twelve  ^'  free  and  lawful 
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men."  The  jury  thus  formed  hadl  to  take  an  oath  that  thej  would 
Misver  all  questions  put  to  them  hj  the  bench,  and  that  they  would 
o(»ej  all  commands  given  in  the  king's  name.  If  they  were  unani- 
mous in  presenting  to  the  judges,  npon  a  charge  of  murder,  felony, 
Coi^ry,  or  breach  of  the  king's  peace,  any  person  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  fact,  or  with  the  stolen  property  in  his  possession,  he 
was  oonsidered  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  at  once;  in  any  other 
eaae,  he  was  sent  to  the  ordeal  of  water.  If  convicted  by  the 
•rdeal,  the  prisoner  was  immediately  sentenced,  either  to  death,  or 
else  to  banishment,  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  loss  of  a  hand 
and  foot.  If  acquitted  by  the>6rdeal,  his  innocence  was  not  supposed 
to  he  fully  established :  he  had  been  presented  as  guilty  by  the 
jury,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  some  precaution  against 
kim  as  a  suspected  character.  If  the  offence  with  which  he  had 
been  charged  were  of  a  serious  nature,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  kingdom ;  if  it  were  of  a  lighter  character,  he  was  obliged  to 
find  sureties  for  his  future  behaviour.  All  this  seems  to  shew  that 
the  old  pagan  idea,  that  the  ordeal  was  the  judgment  of  God,  had 
become  extinct. 

Instead  of  the  presentment  of  the  jury,  a  person  was  sometimes 
tried  on  the  ground  of  public  report,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
accusation  of  a  private  individual :  in  the  former  case  the  jury 
endeavonred  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  inquest  and  interrogation ; 
in  the  latter,  the  proceedings  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cliaige.  In  case  of  murder,  which  then  meant  the  secret,  as  well  as 
Tident,  death  of  a  freeman,  the  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  prove  that 
he  was  of  the  blood  of  the  deceased.  In  case  of  simple  homicide,  he  was 
obliged  to  prove  that  he  was  connected  with  the  slain  as  a  relation, 
a  lord,  or  a  vassal ;  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  death.  The 
accused,  or  ^  appellee,"  could  then  put  in  his  plea  of  not  guilty ;  and, 
throwing  down  his  glove,  could  appeal  to  the  '^  ordeal  of  battle :" 
if  the  appellant  shewed  his  assent,  by  taking  up  the  glove  ;  and  if 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  was  not  manifest,  the  judges 
awaided  the  *"*"  trial  by  combat."  The  appellee  then  took  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  in  his  right  hand,  and,  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
afipellant  in  his  left,  exclaimed,  ^^  Hear  me,  thou  whom  I  hold  by 
the  hand;  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  felony  with  which  thou  hast 
oharged  me,  so  help  me  God  and  his  saints ;  and  this  will  I  defend 
vith  my  body  against  thee,  as  this  court  shall  award."  Then, 
exchanging  hands,  the  aocnser  took  the  book  and  answered,  '^  Hear 
me,  thoa  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand ;  thou  art  perjured,  because 
thou  art  gnilty,  so  help  me  God  and  his  saints  ;  and  this  will  I  prove 
against  thee  with  my  body,  as  this  court  shall  award." 

With  legs,  arms,  and  head  bare,  carrying  a  square  wooden  buckler 
eorered  with  leather,  and  wielding  a  staff  an  ell  long  and  bent  at 
one  extremity,  the  two  combatants  approached,  and  began  the  fight. 
If  the  accused  declined  the  battle^  or  was  vanquished,  he  was  either 
hanged,  or  mutilated  and  deprived  of  all  his  property.      If  the 
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appellant  were  overoome,  or  could  not  vanquUh  kis  opponent  befora 
the  appearance  of  the  first  stare  of  evening,  he  was  fined  sixty  ihal'^ 
lings,  was  declared  infamous,  and  ww  stripped  of  all  the  privileges 
of  a  freeman.    Such  were  the  proceedings  in  the  common  cemta. 

In  the  court  of  Chivalry,  between  kiught  and  knight,  there  was 
some  difference :  if  the  cause  could  not  be  proved  bj  witnesaes  or 
documento,  the  constable  and  marshal  exacted  pledges  from  both 
parties,  and  appointed  the  time  and  place  of  bttttle.  A  spot  of  dry 
level  ground,  sixty  paces  long  and  forty  broad,  waa  inck>aed  witL 
loi^  stakes.  Around  this  indosure  stood  the  sergeant-ai-anna 
and  other  officers,  to  preserve  due  order  among  the  spectators. 

Wearing  a  long  and  a  short  sword  and  a  dagger^  and  dothad 
with  whatever  defensive  armour  they  pleased,  the  combatants 
entered  the  lists,  the  accused  by  the  eastern,  the  defendant  by  the 
western  gate.  Having  sworn  that  their  former  declarations  were 
true,  that  they  wore  no  charms  nor  secret  weapons,  and  that  they 
put  their  trust  in  €k>d,  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  in  their 
own  valour,  each  seized  the  haiid  of  his  adversary,  and  swore  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  slay  him.  They  were  then  led  back  to  the 
gates  by  which  they  had  respectively  entered.  Every  thing  being 
now  r^y  for  the  fight,  the  constable,  after  thrice  exohMming, 
^'Let  them  go,"  added,  as  the  signal  for  closing,  ^^and  do  their 
duty.'*  The  one  that  was  worsted,  or  cried  ^^  craven,"  was  stripped 
of  his  armour,  dragged  out  of  the  lists,  and  immediately  executed. 

The  ordeal  of  battle  wsa  not  confined  to  criminal  proaecutiona ; 
it  was  extended  to  civil  causes  when  the  £&ct  waa  denied.  The 
defendant  was  allowed  to  do  battle  either  in  person  or  by  a  8iibsti«* 
tute  ;  the  accuser  was  obliged  to  find  a  diampion,  who  waa  not 
hired,  and  who  was  ready  to  swear  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
contested  right.  In  these  proceedings  Henry  II.  made  a  considera- 
ble improvement :  the  defendant  could  obtain  a  writ  to  prevent  the 
combat,  and  it  was  now  at  the  option  of  the  accuser  either  to 
withdraw,  or  to  obtain  another  writ  for  a  trial  by  ^^  grand  atwize.** 
If  he  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  the  sheriff  empanelled  a  jury, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  either  direcUyf  or  by 
means  of  credible  witnesses,  and  by  this  jury  the  cause  was 
decided. 

Another  kind  of  assise,  that  of  ^^anns,"  remains  yet  to  be 
noticed.  William  the  Conqueror  had  issued  ordera  that  every 
freeman  should  provide  himself  with  anns  according  to  his  rank. 
Henry  II.  renewed  the  injunction,  and  commanded  his  judgea 
itinerant  to  see  that  the  injunction  waa  obeyed  (A.D.  1181). 
Freemen  were  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  property. 
The  military  tenants  were  to  provide  for  every  kni^^t's  fee  which 
they  held,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  lance,  and  a  shield.  Every 
free  layman,  having  goods  or  rents  to  the  value  of  sixteen  marks, 
waa  to  be  armed  in  the  same  numner.  If  his  propeity  amounted  to 
ten  marks,  he  was  to  be  provided  with  a  habergeon,  an  iron  scull- 
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caps  luid  a  lanoe.  Freemen  who  were  worth  less  than  ten  marks, 
and  all  boigesses,  were  to  hare  at  least  a  jacket  lined  with  wool,  an 
iron  scnUcap,  and  a  lanoe.  All  were  to  swear  that  they  would 
proenre  these  arms,  and  would  use  them  faithfully  in  defence  of  the 
king  and  kingdom.  To  this  oath  another  was  addtnl  that  thej 
would  not  export  timber,  nor  buy  or  sell  skips  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  peaceful  ayoeations  of  Henry  were  rudely  interrupted^ 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  who  was  lord  of  Haute-fort  castle  near 
Perignenx,  a  warrior  and  poet,  had  long  striven  to  exclude  the 
Normans  from  the  entire  south.  Baffled  in  the  field,  he  had 
recourse  to  less  honourable  means  :  he  sowed  dissension  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England.  He  was  the  great  instigator  of 
the  former  rebellion  of  Henry's  sons,  and  it  was  he  that  now 
involved  young  Henry  in  a  quarrel  with  Richard,  and  thus  pro- 
duced the  great  fiimily  quarrel  in  which  Henry  the  Second  and 
Richard  were  ranked  against  the  king  of  France,  young  Henry, 
and  Geoffrey.  Regardless  alike  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity 
and  of  the  censures  of  the  church,  the  brothers  subsisted  on  the 
|dander  of  the  peasantry  and  churches,  and  fixed  Whit-Monday, 
then  a  high  and  sacred  festival,  as  the  day  of  battle  with  their 
&ther.  Before  that  day  Prince  Henry  was  no  more.  He  had 
been  seized  with  a  fever,  and  when  informed  that  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live,  was  seized  with  terror  and  remorse.  He  sent  to 
implore  the  forgiveness  of  his  father  ;  confessed  his  sins  in  public ; 
eaosed  himself  to  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  there  expired  afler 
receiving  the  last  consolations  of  religion.  His  sudden  death  pro- 
duced a  reconciliation.  Geoffrey,  however,  though  pardoned,  went 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  France,  and  in  the  midst  of  new  schemes 
of  rebellion,  was  cut  off  by  a  death  as  sudden  as  that  of  his  elder 
brother  (August,  A.D.  1186). 

On  an  extensive  plain  near  Gisors  was  an  ancient  elm,  with 
branches  hanging  almost  to  the  ground.  There  the  lords  of  France 
and  Normandy  used  for  many  years  to  hold  their  political  meetings, 
and  there,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  differences  of  the  French  and 
Enjriish  crowns  were  amicably  adjusted. 

William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  was  now  preaching  another  crusade. 
His  words  excited  shame  and  grief  in  every  breast :  Jerusalem  had 
been  taken ;  Jerusalem  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels  (A.D. 
1187).  Louis,  the  younger,  was  now  no  more.  Philip,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Henry  take  the  cross.  The  latter  had,  long  before, 
vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  now  demanded 
from  all  his  subjects,  except  those  that  actually  joined  the  crusade, 
one  tenth  of  their  goods  and  revenues ;  the  arms,  horses,  and  clothes 
of  knights  were  excepted,  and  the  books,  vestments,  and  horses  of 
the  elergy,  as  well  as  all  precious  stones  and  other  valuables. 
These  privileges  were  not  granted  to  the  Saxons  or  Jews.  While 
the  latter  were  assessed  at  one-fourth  of  their  property,  Henry  went 
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in  person  to  the  chief  towna  and  eiuniaoQed  before  Urn  the  principal 
burgesses  in  small  parties.  The  sum  required  was  mentioned,  and 
was  easily  obtained;  a  refusal  or  demnr  was  repaid  with  imprisonment 
The  barons  that  had  taken  the  cross  were  allowed  to  retain  the  con- 
tributions of  their  yassab ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  exchequer. 
Henry  thus  obtained  from  his  Christian  subjects  seyentj  thonsand 
pounds,  and  from  the  Jews  sixty  thonsand.  This  money,  howeyer, 
was  applied  to  the  war  that  again  broke  out  between  En^^d  and 
France.  Adelais,  the  sister  of  Philip,  had  been  betrothed  to 
Bichard,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Henry.  As  the  latter 
refused  to  deliyer  her  up,  at  the  joint  demand  of  Philip  and 
Richard,  a  third  meeting  took  place  at  the  elm  of  Gisors.  As 
Henry  still  refused,  Richard  dared  to  insult  his  father  to  his  yeiy 
face,  by  rendering  homage  to  Philip  for  all  the  French  dominions  of 
Henry.  Philip  in  his  rage  at  Henry  s  conduct  declares  that  that 
shall  be  the  last  meeting  beneath  the  old  elm,  and  forthwith  it  is 
brought  to  the  ground. 

In  the  war  that  followed,  the  continental  barons  deserted  the 
cause  of  Henry.  Mans  and  Tours  are  lost.  Bretons,  Poicteyina, 
and  all  the  southern  races  are  in  arms.  Amazed  and  confounded, 
Henry  orders  the  seneschal  of  Normandy  to  surrender  the  fortresses 
to  John,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  himseML  The  wretched 
father  little  thought  that  his  fayourite  son  was  leaded  against  him. 
At  a  conference  with  Philip  on  the  plain  between  Tours  and 
Azay-sur-Cher,  lightning  falls  between  the  two  monarchs.  The 
conference  was  resumed,  and  again  interrupted.  Henry  withdraws 
in  great  agitation,  and  is  seized  with  a  yiolent  illness.  In  this 
state  he  h^trs  that  eyen  John,  his  fayourite  son,  is  in  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies,  and  he  sinks  under  the  grieyous  intelligence  (July  6, 
1189).  Henry  left  twenty  thousand  marks  to  be  assigned  in  equal 
portions  to  the  two  military  orders,  to  the  religious  houses  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  crusade ;  and  proportionably 
large  sums  for  yarious  religious  establishments,  and  for  the  dower 
of  poor  free  women  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  following  day,  according  to  custom,  his  remains  were  laid 
ont  in  state  upon  an  open  bier.  The  face  was  exposed  to  yiew;  the 
body  clothed  in  royal  apparel,  with  the  sword  belted  upon  its  side ; 
the  feet  were  coyered  with  shoes  of  interwoyen  threads  of  gold; 
the  hands  were  coyered  with  gloyes  and  still  retained  the  soeptre, 
while  the  head  glittered  with  the  ro3ral  diadem.  Around  the  corpse 
a  numerous  train  was  mustered,  and  after  a  solemn  requiem,  the 
procession  moyed  slowly  forward,  amid  torches  and  incense,  to 
lay  the  first  Phintagenet  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  at  Fontey- 
raud.  Not  far  had  they  gone,  when  the  gleam  of  lances  and  mail 
warned  them  of  the  approach  of  Richard.  Hard  would  it  be  for 
a  child,  howeyer  rebellious,  to  gaze  unmoyed  on  the  fooe  of 
a  parent,  whom  his  own  unfilial  behayiour  had  destroyed :  eyen 
Richard  wept  bitterly  as  he  approached  the  bier,  and  with  an 
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bvmUed  aovl  he  took  his  place  in  the  sad  procession.  The  following 
epitaph  was  inscrihed  npon  Heniy's  tomb. 

"  Rex  Henricas  eram,  mihi  phirima  regna  rabegi, 

Maltipliciqae  modo,  dux  oomoqae  fui. 

Cui  satis  ad  Totam  non  esaent  omnia  teme 

Climata,  terra  modo  safficit  octo  pedum. 

Qui  legis  hcc,  penaa  diacriminis  mortis,  et  in  me 

Humans  speculum  conditiOBis  habe." 

King  Henrf  was  I,  lord  of  many  realms ; 

And  many  a  duchy,  many  an  earldom  swayed ; 

And  yet  whom  widest  climes  did  not  content, 

For  me  eight  feet  of  land  is  now  enough. 

Reader,  mark  weU  the  difference  of  death, 

My  fate  is  but  the  mirror  of  your  own. 

Of  Henry's  five  sons,  only  two,  Richard  and  John,  outlired 
tlieir  &tlier.  He  left  three  daaghters,  Matilda,  Eleanor,  and  Joan. 
Matilda  married  Henry  the  Lion,  dnke  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Wes^^halia,  once  the  most  powerful,  bat  erentttally  the  most  un- 
fortonate,  prince  of  his  time.  Disgusted  at  his  arrogance,  the 
German  diet  compelled  him  to  quit  his  country  for  three  years,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  his  possessions,  except  his  wife's  dower  and  the 
eities  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbni^.  During  his  exile,  his  wife 
bore  him  a  fourth  child,  William,  from  whom  is  descended  the 
present  royal  £unily  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RICHARD   I. — A.D.    1189—1199. 

BIS  coronation;  crusade;  captivitt;  return;  and  death. 

Thb  first  measures  of  Richard  gave  promise  of  an  auspicions 
reign  :  he  dismissed  his  former  associates,  and  invited  to  his  council 
the  most  trusty  of  his  father's  advisers;  and  having  released  his 
mother,  Eleanor,  empowered  her  to  act  as  regent  of  England  daring 
his  stay  upon  the  continent.  Time  and  adversity  had  chastened 
the  character  of  Eleanor,  and  taught  her  prudence  and  moderation. 
She  passed  from  town  to  town,  and  from  castle  to  casUe,  adminis- 
tering oaths  of  allegiance,  pardoning  offences,  releasing  those  that 
had  been  imprisoned  without  due  process  of  law,  and  distributing 
alms  for  the  repose  of  her  husband's  soul.  Though  her  wisdom 
prevented  the  disorders  that  generally  attended  an  interregnum, 
Richard  was  not  yet  regarded  as  king.  He  was  girt  with  the 
sword  of  Normandy  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  his  father;  in 
the  interval  he  is  styled  by  contemporary  writers  as  Earl  Richard  ; 
and  during  the  second  fortnight  from  his  acknowledgment  in  Nor- 
mandy to  his  coronation  in  England  (September  drd),  his  title  was 
simply  that  of  duke.  The  ceremonies  used  at  his  English  coro- 
nation are  the  oldest  on  the  national  records,  and  continued,  with 
little  or  no  change,  down  to  the  Reformation. 

The  whole  of  the  way  from  the  palace  of  Westminster  to  the 
abbey,  was  covered  witn  crimson  cloth.  Along  this  streamed  a 
numerous  and  gorgeous  procession  of  the  two  estates :  a  band  of 
clerics  in  albs  led  the  way,  bearing  a  cross  and  torches,  and  vats  of 
holy  water,  and  thuribles  streaming  with  incense ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  abbots  and  bishops  from  all  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  in  the  midst  of  whom  appeared  four  barons,  be&ring 
candelabra  filled  with  wax-lights ;  next  came  two  barons,  John 
Mareschal  and  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  carrying  the  golden  spurs  and  cap 
of  state ;  then  two  earls,  William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Strigul,  and 
William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  roysi  staff; 
then  three  more  earls,  David  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William, 
king  of  Soots,  Robert  of  Leicester,  and  John,  the  brother  of 
Richard,  with  the  three  swords  of  state  in  golden  sheaths ;  after 
them  six  nobles,  carrying  a  kind  of  table,  upon  which  the  regalia 
and  royal  robes  were  placed ;  next,  William  de  Maundeville,  earl 
of  Albemarle  and  Elssex,  carrying  the  diadem ;  and  lastly,  Richard 
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himself,  supported  bj  the  bisbops  of  Darham  and  Bath  on  hia  left, 
and  walking  beneath  a  canopy  of  silk,  which  was  stretched  on  four 
spears,  and  borne  aloft  by  four  barons. 

A  still  longer  procesaLon  of  every  grade,  from  the  earls  to  the 
city  apprentices,  followed  the  king,  with  due  regard  to  order :  and 
all  alike,  withoat  confusion  or  demur,  poured  into  the  abbey. 
Richard  was  received  at  the  high  altar  by  the  archbishop  of  Can-* 
terbory,  and  took  the  usual  triple  oath,  to  render  to  God  and  to  the 
holy  church  and  its  ministers,  peace,  honour,  and  reverence,  all  the 
days  of  his  life;  to  administer  strai^tforward  justice  impartially 
to  his  people;  to  abolish  bad  and  establish  good  laws.  Having 
taken  off  his  upper  dress,  he  put  on  his  shoes  of  doth  of  gold,  and 
received^  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left,  as  usual,  the  royal  sta^  which  was  five  or  six 
feet  loiig,  and  bore  a  dove  upon  the  summit.  Then,  with  the  usual 
{uayers^  the  king  was  anointed  upon  the  head,  shoulders,  and  right 
inn ;  was  clothed  in  the  royal  garments,  the  tunic,  and  above  it, 
tlie  dalmatic ;  and  was  presented  with  the  sword  with  which  he  was 
to  quell  the  enemies  of  the  church.  His  golden  spurs  having  meanw 
while  been  fastened  upon  his  feet,  he  was  led.  to  the  altar,  and  was 
*'  forbidd^i  by  the  archbishop,  on  the  part  of  God,"  to  assume  thei 
honour  of  royalty,  unless  he  was  determined  to  keep  the  oaths  and 
TOWS  which  he  had  just  made.  He  replied,  that,  with  God's  help» 
he  would  honestly  fulfil  his  obligations.  Rising  from  his  knees,  he 
now  took  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  gave  it  to  the  archbishop, 
who  placed  it  upon  the  king's  head.  Thus  crowned,  Richard  was 
led  to  his  throne,  and  high  mass  immediately  began.  The  king 
made  his  offering  as  usual;  and  after  mass  returned  in  state^ 
wearing  his  crown  and  holding  the  sceptre  and  the  regal  staff  A 
splendid  banquet  closed  the  proceedings. 

Daring  the  coronation,  a  disturbance  occurred,  which  soon  ex- 
tended to  nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  Jews  were 
the  principal  bwikers,  and  were  hated  for  their  usury,  whilst  they 
were  envied  for  their  wealth.  In  France,  they  had  lately  been 
stripped  of  their  property,  and  banished  the  country.  Dreading  a 
similar  treatm^it  in  England,  they  hastened  to  London  with  valuable 
presents.  Though  Richard  had  forbidden  them  his  presence,  they 
dared  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  even  to  enter  the  palace  gates* 
They  were  expelled  with  insult,  and  pursued  with  clubs  and  stones. 
In  the  excitement  of  riot,  a  cry  arose  that  every  Jew  was  to  be  put 
to  death ;  and,  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  justiciary,  the  work  of 
cooflagratiim  and  blood  continued  the  entire  night.  Lincoln,  Stam- 
ford, and  Norwich  were  disgraced  by  similar  outrages.  At  York,  the 
principal  Jews  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and,  suspecting  the  designs 
of  the  governor,  shut  him  out  Being  closely  besieged,  they  buned 
their  gold  and  silver,  gave  to  the  fire  their  remaining  property, 
daaghtered  their  wives  and  children,  and  completed  their  desperate 
work  by  murdering  one  another.  The  conquerors  slew  the  few 
■urvivon,  aad  piling  up  the  Jewish  bonds  in  the  nave  of  the 
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catbedral,  gave  them  to  the  flames.  The  approach  of  ihe  king's 
justiciar  J  filled  the  principal  rioters  with  terror ;  the j  fled  into 
Scotland,  preferring  a  voluntary  exile  to  the  jnst  rigoor  of  the  law. 

For  several  weeks  after  his  coronation,  Richard  was  busied  with 
warlike  preparations.  Like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  time,  he  had 
taken  the  cross.  The  evil  tidings  from  the  Faust  still  weighed  heaviij 
on  the  whole  of  Christendom  ;  tourneys  ceased  ;  the  joyous  ^*  ro- 
maunce"  of  the  troubadour,  and  the  notes  of  the  minstrel,  med  into  a 
plaintive  and  dirge-like  strain  ;  on  every  side  was  heard  a  mingled 
sound  of  grief  and  indignation:  ^^The  holy  sepulchre  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,"  was  the  wailing  cry  that  sobered  the  thought- 
less, hushed  all  minor  quarrels,  and  collected  armies  in  every  quarter 
of  Europe.  Bad  hs  Richard  was,  he  was  still  alive  to  the  deep 
impulses  of  fieiith ;  and  the  more  strongly,  because  those  impulses 
awakened  the  generous  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  led  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed,  and  in  behalf  of  his  Lord,  to  scenes  of  peril  and 
martial  enterprise. 

Before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  Richard  divided  the 
power  of  the  regency  between  his  chancellor,  William  de  Long- 
champ,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  justiciary,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham. 
To  secure  the  affections  of  his  brother  John,  he  gave  him  the  earl- 
dom of  Mortagne,  in  Normandy,  and  no  fewer  than  seven  others  in 
England,  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  kingdom.  Richard's 
sole  object  now,  was  to  accumulate  an  abundant  supply  of  money : 
he  had  found  100,000  marks  in  his  father's  treasury ;  and  to  in- 
crease his  means,  he  exposed  for  sale  the  lands,  honours,  and  oflices 
of  the  crown  ;  and  for  ten  thousand  pounds  he  renounced  the  feudal 
rights  which  Henry  II.  had  extorted  from  William  the  Lion :  he 
even  declared  that  he  would  sell  London  itself,  if  he  could  find  a  pur- 
chaser. Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he  issued  regulations 
for  the  discipline  both  of  his  fleet  and  army :  some  of  the  penalties 
were  remarkable ;  a  convicted  thief  was  to  have  boiling  pitch 
poured  upon  his  head,  and  dust  sprinkled  upon  the  pitch,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  known ;  and  in  this  state  he  was  to  be  landed 
upon  the  nearest  shore  ;  for  every  reproach  that  any  person  uttered 
against  another,  he  was  to  forfeit  an  ounce  of  silver ;  if  he  struck 
another  so  as  to  draw  blood,  he  was  to  lose  his  right  hand ;  if  he 
slew  another,  he  was  to  be  bound  to  the  corpse,  and  to  share  its 
grave. 

Early  in  July  the  united  armies  of  Philip  and  Richard,  amount- 
ing to  100,000  men,  marched  from  the  plains  of  Vezelai  to 
Lyons.  The  French  embarked  at  Genoa;  the  English,  in  their 
own  fleet,  at  Marseilles.  This  first  appearance,  if  not  of  the 
English  flag,  at  least  of  an  English  armament,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
speaks  significantly  of  the  growing  importance  of  English  com- 
merce. Richard  had,  undoubtedly,  in  his  fleet,  many  ships  of 
Normandy,  Poitou,  and  Gascony ;  but  he  had  brought  from  England 
alone  100  vessels,  each  impelled  by  two  sails  and  thirty  oars,  and 
cairying  forty  war-horses  and  forty  soldiers,  with  a  crew  of  sixteen 
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men,  besides  fourteen  Teasels  ("  baccee")  doable  the  size  of  the  rasfti 
and  a  conaderable  number  of  tniemes,  or  gallejs,  filled  with  knights 
and  bfirons. 

When  Richard  arrived  at  Messina,  he  found  that  his  sister  Joan, 
the  widow  of  the  late  king  of  Sicily,  had  been  imprisoned  and 
deprived  of  her  dower  by  Tancred,  the  reigning  monarch.  Not 
content  with  her  liberation,  Richard  seized  a  strong  castle  oyer- 
hanging  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  made  it  over  to  his  sister 
(October  1).  Nor  was  this  all:  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Eoglish  king  and  his  barons  led  to  several  bloody  encounters. 
Ao  arrangement  was  at  length  proposed,  and  Richard  met  the 
envoys  of  Tancred  in  the  presence  of  Philip.  The  conference  was 
disturbed  by  intelligence  that  a  general  action  was  going  on  between 
the  English  and  the  Messinians :  Richard  instantly  harried  to  the 
conflict,  urged  on  his  followers,  forced  the  gates,  and  abandoned  the 
town  to  the  fuiy  of  his  soldiers.  Finding,  however,  that  the  sight 
of  the  English  banners  upon  the  walls  annoyed  the  French  king, 
Richard  consented  to  remove  them ;  intrusted  Messina  to  the  care 
of  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars ;  and  spontaneously  shared  with 
Philip  the  40,000  ounces  of  gold  which  he  himself  had  received 
from  Tancred. 

During  the  course  of  the  winter,  various  disputes  arose  between 
ih»  two  crusading  monarchs  ;  but  every  thing  was  at  last  adjusted, 
and  the  mighty  armament  once  more  set  sail.  It  was  already 
approaching  the  shores  of  Asia,  when  Richard's  fiery  temper  again 
broke  forth :  the  inhospitality  of  the  Cypriots  towards  his  queen, 
Berengaria,  and  their  detention  of  two  of  his  ships'  crews,  he  re- 
venged by  the  complete  reduction  of  the  island,  and  the  captivity 
of  Isaac,  its  emperor.  After  a  successful  contest  with  a  huge 
TariLish  ship,  containing  1,500  fighting  men,  the  English  entered 
the  port  of  Acre  with  clashing  shields  and  sound  of  trumpet ;  and 
8iwh  was  Richard's  pomp,  that  the  king  of  France,  says  Richard 
of  Devizes,  hid  his  diminished  head,  ''  like  the  moon  in  presence  of 
the  rising  sun."  The  siege  was  now  fiercely  pressed :  the  harbour 
was  watched  by  the  galleys  of  Pisa,  and  the  Christian  army  en- 
drded  the  walls  from  sea  to  sea ;  while,  on  the  mountains  that 
overhang  the  scene  of  conflict,  was  the  numerous  array  of  Saladin's 
Massnlmans  (June  10,  1191).  If  Bohadin,  the  Arabian  historian, 
is  to  be  believed,  nearly  600,000  Christians  had  thronged  to  its  fatal 
walls  during  the  two  years  of  the  siege.  Of  this  immense  force, 
pestilence,  fiunine,  or  the  sword  had  destroyed  120,000  in  one  year; 
among  these  were, — 6  archbishops^  12  bishops,  40  earls,  and  500 
barons.     The  losses  of  the  infidels  were  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  and  French  quickly  decided  the  fate  of 
Acre.  The  siege  was  pressed  by  all  the  contrivances  of  the  military 
art,  by  belfrieSi  or  moveable  towers  of  wood,  overlooking  the  wails, 
sod  containing  large  bodies  of  archers,  and  other  armed  men ;  by 
hatteriog-rams ;  by  balists,  for  discharging  quarrels,  or  huge 
snaws$  and  by  mangonillsB,  for  hurling  small,  and  petrariie,  for 
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caotiog  larger  BtonsB. 
Missive  waapooa  of  all 
kinds,  but,  above  tii,  the 
Oreek-Gre,  were  employ- 
ed by  the  garrieon.  The 
chief  iogredienta  of  the 
Oreek-fire  were  naph- 
tha, bitumen,  and  sal- 
phur.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  thia  oompoaition 
bnrst  into  a  flame, 
irhioh  wat«r  could  sel- 
dom extiDgoish.  Raw 
bides,  sprinkled  with 
vinegar,  fanned  the  prin- 
cipal d^ence  agaiaet  this 
deadly  annoyance ;  while 
la^e  loose  nets,  made  of 
cables,  protected  the  en- 
ginee  from  the  atonee  of 
the  garriaon. 

As  often  a«  the  Chris- 
tians  approached  to  storm 
the  town,  they  were 
thenuelyes  attacked  by 
Saladin.  The  walls,  how- 
erer,  were  in  many 
places  completely  nined 

by     the    petrarie    and  Bt{fiy/(ir$i«TiiiiiiB  lit  WmlU. 

battering- isms,  s^d  the 

garrison  was  sinking.  Terms  were  therefore  offered : 
was  to  be  yielded  to  the  Christians,  provided  they  would  aid 
Baladin  against  his  enemies,  the  sons  of  Nonreddin.  The  cru- 
saders deemed  snch  a  union  with  the  infidels  as  little  better  than 
afMistaeyi  but  a  definitive  treaty  was  at  last  agreed  to;  Acre, 
1,500  captives,  and  the  Holy  Cross,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
crusaders.  The  latter  entered  the  town,  hot  the  treaty  was  not 
folfilled  ;  and  a  rumour  gained  ground  that  Saladin  had  butcbend 
bis  captives.  All  the  Mahomedsn  bosta^s,  therefore,  that  iiad  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Richard,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  5,000, 
were  cmelly  beheaded ;  some  on  a.  hill  within  view  of  Saladin'l 
camp,  and  the  rest  on  the  walls  of  Acre. 

As  soon  as  Acre  capitulated,  Philip  abandoned  tke  expedition : 
the  entreaties  of  all  the  confederate  chiefs,  and  of  his  own  baion«, 
could  not  alter  his  determination.  He  was  followed  to  the  beach  by 
the  groans  and  esecrations  of  the  Christian  forces. 

Richard  had  now  the  sole  command.  His  first  object  was  to 
recover  and  fortify  the  maritime  cities,  and  then  to  posh  forward  h> 
Jenualem.    Accordingly,  he  assembled  the  army,  miw  reduced  la 


tliirtj  tlioaMod  men,  and 
b^an  hit  lurch  to  JaSk> 
Enrj  niglit  hia  iiide&- 
ti^le  enemjr  enounped 
in  his  neighboorbood ; 
ud  ererj  moming  M- 
ailed  him  at  once  m 
front,  flftDk,  and  rear. 
TliM,  bowerer,  ma  only 
k  foretwte:  haTing  at 
iKt  collected  all  luB  rein- 
foKemsnta,  Saladin  bgnt 
npoD  tbe  crnaaden  with 
more  than  unial  imp»- 
tsoiitj.  It  required  all 
the  energy  and  aatho- 
ritj  of  Richard,  on  tbe 
one  faaitd,  to  pierent  his 
army  from  bung  swept 
any  by  the  mere  multi- 
tude of  ita  enemiea; 
wd,  on  the  other,  to 
onrb  the  fwy  of  hit 
mm.     When,    however, 

the    ktter  were    allowed         AnaiffiurM  ^o'^f  Sloou.  omiifllU 
to  diarge,   thtij  qieedily  mmfJarmtqflluBatiHa. 

tlrare    the    inndeja    into 

MK  Kma;;liiig  imwn  ;  and,  breaking  in  npon  their  disordered  rsnka, 
acatlered  them  in  headlong  flight 

After  repuring  the  walls  of  Ja&,  the  Christiana  advaneed  to 
Belhania,  in  the  neighhonriiood  of  Jenualem.  There  they  were 
uailtd  by  want,  aicKnesa,  and  tempeitnoua  weather;  while  the 
dinentianA  of  Quy  of  Lueignao  and  Conrad  of  Hontferrat  threw 
tbewhole  camp  into  oonfoaion  (Jan.  14,  A.D.  1192).  The  order 
VIS  giren  to  retnni  to  Acre.  A  aeoond  time  Richard  approached 
the  waits  of  Jeraaalem,  and  a  second  time  withdrew. 

Scaroehr  bad  he  agwn  returned  to  Acre,  when  the  news  anired 
tliat  Sala^D  had  stormed  Jaffik  Ordering  the  army  to  proceed  by 
luid,  Richard  pat  to  sea  with  seven  galliee.  Arriving  at  Jaffa,  he 
fond  the  heach  awarming  with  S^adin's  warriora.  Wliile  his 
friends  were  advinng  him  to  wait  for  hla  troops,  a  priest  ewam  to 
tW  royal  ^lley,  and  informed  the  king  that  moat  of  the  inliabitanta 
bd  Men  massacred ;  bat  that  many  etill  defended  themselves  in  one 
of  the  towers.  "  Then  cursed  be  the  mam  who  refuses  to  follow 
ma,"  exdaimed  the  impetuous  monarch,  aa  he  plunged  into  the 
^avea.  Astonished  at  his  boldness,  the  Saiaoens  reooUed,  and  the 
^ttj  was  cleared.  Disduning  the  confinement  of  the  walls,  Richard 
posted  his  little  army  before  one  of  the  gates :  with  fifty-five 
kn^Ua,  of  whom  only  ten  were  mounted,  and  200  inlantry,  he  thus 
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dared  the  whole  strength  of  SaJadin.  His  exploits  that  day  strongly 
resemble  those  of  Belisarius  against  the  Gtoths :  seven  times  he  re- 
pelled the  Saracens  with  great  loss ;  and,  seeing  their  confusion  alter 
the  last  repnlse,  he  plunged,  with  his  little  group  of  knights,  into 
the  midst  of  their  squadrons.  His  war-horse  was  covered  with 
blood  and  foam,  when  two  noble  Arabian  steeds  were  brought  him, 
as  a  token  of  the  romantic  admiration  of  Saphaeddon,  the  brother  of 
Saladin :  vaulting  upon  one  of  these,  he  renewed  his  despemte 
assaults ;  every  one  that  dared  to  stand  in  bis  way  was  stricken 
down.  Two  of  his  knights,  the  earl  of  Elssex  and  Ralph  de 
Mallion,  were  meantime  overpowered  and  taken  prisoners :  at  one 
onset,  the  English  monarch  freed  them  and  dispersed  their  captors. 
A  determined  host  now  closed  around  him ;  but  their  efforts  were 
unavailing ;  the  plain  was  strewed  with  their  corpses.  Wherever 
he  turned,  opposition  died  away.  Night  dosed,  and  the  infiddb 
abandoned  the  field,  vanquished  by  a  single  arm ! 

Richard's  exertions  produced  a  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  an  armistice.  It  was  concluded  for  three  years ;  Ascalon  was 
to  be  destroyed,  and  pilgrims  were  to  have  free  access  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Having  sent  away  his  fleet,  Richard  followed  with  a  single  ship. 
What  course  he  intended  to  steer,  is  uncertain  :  he  waa  aware  that 
Leopold  Margreave  of  Austria  had  been  greatly  exasperated  by  his 
insisting  behaviour  at  Acre  ;  that  Philip  and  his  own  brother  John 
had  combined  to  dispossess  him  of  his  dominions ;  and  that,  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  powerful  count  of  Toidouse  was  his 
personal  enemy,  while  the  friends  of  the  count  of  Montferrai  re- 
garded him  as  that  nobleman's  assassin.  From  these  various  circum- 
stances and  from  the  fact  of  his  having  assumed  the  dress  of  an 
ordinary  palmer,  or  returning  pilgrim,  it  is  probable  that,  from  the 
first,  he  intended  to  escape  across  the  continent  to  his  own  domin- 
ions. After  many  adventures  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
Leopold,  and  was  surrendered  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

His  unaccountable  disappearance  produced  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion throughout  his  dominions.  A  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the 
king  of  France  fell,  at  last,  under  the  observation  of  Richard's 
friends,  and  revealed  the  secret  of  his  imprisonment.  The  news 
filled  every  loyal  heart  with  astonishment  and  dismay ;  but  to  the 
selfish  John  it  was  a  source  of  unbounded  joy.  Aware  that  few 
returned  from  the  crusades,  he  had  calculated  on  the  death  of 
Richard ;  and  dreading  that  the  right  of  Arthur,  his  young  nephew, 
would  be  acknowledged,  he  resolved  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
enable  him  at  any  moment  to  seize  the  crown.  He  had,  accordingly, 
surprised  several  of  the  royal  castles ;  and,  at  last,  pretending  that 
Longchamp  was  too  rapacious  for  his  office,  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom,  established  a  council  of  regency,  and  appointed  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen  as  vice-chancellor  and  grand  justiciary.  He 
had  thus  &r  succeeded,  when  he  heard,  to  his  terror,  that  Ridiard 
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W10  OB  bis  retam  to  England.  When  he  afterwards  heard  that  his 
brother  was  detained  in  a  German  fortress,  he  hastened  to  Paris, 
surrendered  a  portion  of  Normandy  to  Philip,  and  did  him  homage 
for  the  remainder.  Returning  to  England,  he  assemhled  an  armj, 
bat  discoYered  with  unavailing  rage  that  his  schemes  were  abortive. 
Both  in  Normandj  and  in  England,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  rojal 
crosftder  was  boundless  and  irrepressible.  In  Normandj  Philip  had 
slreadj  seixed  some  of  the  fortresses,  and  was  now  besieging  Rouen, 
when  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  just  arrived,  harangued  the 
inbalntants,  narrated  the  exploits  of  Riohard,  and  kindled  sueh  a 
feeling  against  the  prince  who  had  turned  his  back  to  the  infidels, 
that  the  very  women  crowded  to  the  walls  to  pour  boiling  pitch 
apon  the  assailants,  and  the  garrison  throwing  open  the  gates,  bade 
the  French  advance  if  they  dared.  They  thought  it  better  to 
withdraw. 

In  England  the  same  feelitig  was  dispkyed  as  at  Rouen.  The 
name  of  Richard  was  in  every  mouth,  and  his  standard  was  raised 
in  every  county.  The  foreign  mercenaries  of  John  were  repulsed 
from  the  coast,  and  he  himself  was  glad  to  consent  to  an  armistice. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  with  one  voice  the  people  and  clergy  united 
with  Eleanor,  the  queen-mother,  and  Berengaria,  Richard's  consort, 
in  supplicating  Pope  Celestine  to  pronounce  sentence  of  exoom- 
mtmication  against  Leopold,  and  to  threaten  Henry  with  the  same 
punishment  unless  he  immediately  liberated  his  captive. 

The  emperor  found  that  it  was  time  to  relent :  he  demanded  a 
mnom  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks,  the  release  of  Isaac  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Cypriot's  captive  daughter  to  her 
node  the  Margreave  of  Austria.  Richard  agreed ;  invested  Henry 
with  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Provence,  an  absolute  right  which 
the  muperor  had  long  claimed ;  and  in  token  of  vassalage  for  that 
pTovinoe,  delivered  his  cap  to  the  emperor,  with  the  promise  of  a 
yeariy  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Returning  to  England,  Richard  made  a  brief  sojourn  at  Notting- 
ham, and  visited  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Sherwood  ^^  which 
pleased  him  much,"  says  Roger  de  Hoveden,  and  where,  if  tradition 
speaks  the  truth,  he  was  welcomed  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  ^'  merrie 
men,'*  the  £ftr-£uned  Saxon  outlaws.  Richard  was  crowned  a 
ttoottd  time  at  Winchester,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the 
aown-hmds  which  he  had  formerly  sold,  or  as  he  asserted,  only 
mortgaged,  he  hurried  to  the  oontment  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
Philip  and  John. 

True  to  his  cowardly  nature,  John  invited  a  number  of  French 
kai^ts  to  a  banquet,  murdered  them,  passed  over  to  Richard,  and 
ttsily  propitiated  his  more  generous  brother.  After  a  desultory 
wai;  and  the  capture  of  one  hundred  and  forty  of  his  barons  and 
ksigfata,  in  a  battle  near  the  Epte,  Philip  agreed  to  a  truce ;  but 
stoDg  by  the  satirical  poems  of  Raymond  de  Bom,  he  again  took 
the  field.  The  armies  i^iproach ;  Philip  demands  in  vain  the  oath 
of  Tussalage  for  Normandy,  Poitou,  and  Guieiuie;  all  things  be- 
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token  a  great  battle.  BiBbopa,  clergy,  and  leligiona,  paoB  and 
repass  between  the  hostile  ranks ;  but  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
mntoal  shedding  of  Christian  blood  appear  to  be  fruitless :  neither 
chief  will  jield.  Richard  becomes  impatient,  calls  for  his  anns,  and 
bids  his  men  advance.  At  that  moment  Philip  saw,  at  least, 
declared  that  he  saw,  tokens  of  defection  among  the  people  of 
Champagne,  and  immediately  despatched  a  message  to  Riduod  to 
signify  that  he  would  assent  to  his  demands.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  me  consequence. 

As  long  as  Kichard  was  at  a  distance  his  vices  were  forgotten,  he 
was  the  idol  of  his  people.  The  pleasing  delusion  vanished  with  his 
return:  he  was  no  longer  the  hero,  but  the  heardeaB  oppressor. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  regard  for  England,  but  as  a  source  of  wealth ; 
it  is  said  that  in  two  years  he  .stripped  the  couitry  of  one  millioD 
one  hundred  thousand  poimds  of  silver.*  It  happened  on  one  occa- 
sion that  a  heavy  capitation-tax  was  imposed  upon  the  municipal 
officers  of  London,  the  mayor,  and  aldermen  (^^  major  and  Alder- 
manni")  as  they  were  even  then  called.t    These  functionariee  were 

*  Both  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  country  were  probably  greater  than  ii 
olten  aappoaed.  Hie  barona  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  ntder  in  mannen 
and  poorer,  aa  fiff  aa  the  preeUraa  metala  were  oonoened,  than  the  mcicttiCik 
daaaea.  Thefollowingeztract  from  a  oontemporary  poem  giTeana  a  very  differ- 
ent  notion  of  the  age.  The  loxnriea  gathered  from  all  parta  of  the  worid,  the 
aerrioe  of  plate,  the  wine  in  cupa  of  jewelled  gold,  the  magnificent  dreaa  of  nome- 
rona  Taaaala,  the  crowd  of  attendanta,  the  aong;  the  lyre,  the  organ,  aoandiBg 
•▼er  the  featal  board,  the  gardens  with  their  ^leta  and  roaea  and  every  Hover 
that  ia  aweet  and  beantiAil,  and  the  atreama  meanderiiig  thron^^  ahady  or  frvit- 
bearing  treea,  all  tend  to  ahew  that  in  a  baron'a  caatle  nSght  be  found  aplandoar, 
refinement,  and  bodily  enjoyment. 

"  Qnioqnid  et  ad  victum  mare  nntrit  tcI  tenet  aer, 

Qoterit  habetqne  Tiri  Inzniioaa  tamea ; 
Et  modioo  Tontri  Tastoa  viz  anffidt  orbia : 

Ergo  miniatroram  vooibQa  anla  flrcmit, 
Argenioque  dapea  ponnntnr,  Bacchna  im  mirOf 

Et  gemma  infnanm  plnrima  nectar  habet. 
VeatibQa  et  facie  longna  nitet  or  do  dientom, 

Ad  domini  nntnm  tnrba  parata  letia. 
Sentt  nterqne  canit,  reaonant  dthaneqoe  lyrsqne, 

Et  reddiint  illic  organs  dolee  meloa. 


Qnid  Teatea  referam,  lectoa,  et  divitia  fedea  ? 

Neadt  habere  modum  prodiga  Inznnea. 
Hinc  per  longa  meant  niodi  euialia  fontea. 

Hem  columnamm  marmore  clanaa  vlret ; 
Frnctifenimqne  genna  totom  arboreom  edncat  horcna, 

Miztaqne  aangninda  alba  lignatra  roaia ; 
Nee  TioliB  deannt ;  aed  et  illic  floria  et  herba 

Et  qoieqnld  apede  et  qnicqud  odore  viget. 
Nunc  phalentonnn  tergo  Teotatnr  equonun. 

None  aatanim  lento  remigc  cymba  rehit, 
None  anb  papilionibna  illam  effeminat,  et  nunc 

Grata  aid>  arborda  qusritor  umbra  oomia. 
Nnno  ddectatnr  tnrbia  et  plandbna  nrbia, 

Et  modo  prtvatoa  dagere  nue  cnpit." 

t  Hie  first  mayor  was  Sits  Alwyne,  who  hdd  hia  oflkoa  for  many  aucoeadveyeaim. 
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aud  to  h&ve  distributed  the  burthen  nnequally ;  to  have  reeerved 
the  least  part  to  themselyes  who  were  the  most  wealthy.  Declaring 
tliat  each  one  ought  to  be  rated  according  to  his  property,  Long« 
beard,  a  drilian,  crossed  the  sea,  was  admitted  into  the  royal 
presence,  imd  kneeling  and  raising  his  right  hand  according  to 
eostom,  besonght  redress.  It  was  promised,  and  Longbeard  re^ 
turned. 

Hubert,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  then  the  giand 
justiciary.  Apprehensiye  of  some  disturbance,  he  proclaimed  that 
all  dtixens  found  without  the  city  walls  should  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  Some,  in  defiance  of  an  order 
which  they  deemed  illeeal,  went  to  Stamford  fiur,  but  being  dis- 
eoTered,  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Secret  associations 
were  immediately  formed,  staves  shod  with  iron,  hatchets,  and  other 
weapons  were  collected.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Upon  none 
could  suspicion  rest  so  certainly  as  upon  Longbeard.  He  is  accord* 
ingly  summoned  before  the  parliament  or  great  council  of  the  nobles. 
The  shouts  of  a  vast  multitude  hailing  him  ^^  king  of  the  poor," 
seem  to  have  intimidated  the  barons :  they  deferred  the  proceedings 
to  some  future  day.  They  did  not,  however,  intend  to  forego  the 
inqoiiy ;  a  man,  named  Geoffrey,  was  appointed  to  watch  an 
opportunity  for  seizing  Longbeard  when  alone.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, slew  him  in  the  attempt,  and  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
cburch.  By  command  of  Hubert  he  was  smoked  out  of  the  church- 
tower  and  arrested.  On  his  way  to  prison  he  was  wounded  by  the 
aon  of  Geofirey,  and  soon  after  was  executed. 

Complaints  were  immediately  carried  to  Innocent,  that  Hubert 
acted  as  judge  of  blood,  and  involved  himself  in  secular  business, 
contniy  to  his  dignity  and  order.  The  pope  admonished  Richard 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  not  to  retain  the  archbishop  in  secular 
offices ;  and  he  charged  all  the  prelates  of  the  church,  in  virtue  of 
obedience,  to  abstain  from  afiairs  so  foreign  to  their  vocation.  The 
transaction  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Hubert  It  has  been 
inrested  with  perhaps  undue  importance  as  the  last  outburst  of  Saxon 
reastance  against  Norman  tyranny.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely 
tbat  Longbeard  was  himself  a  Norman :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  Normans;  on  the  contrary, 
being  elected  by  the  citizens  out  of  their  own  body,  the  greater  part 
^ere  undoubtedly  Saxons.  How  then  can  a  dissention  among  the 
citizens  themselves  be  termed  an  outbreak  of  popular  feeling  against 
Norman  violence  ? 

Tbese  dissentions,  however,  prove  that  the  royal  exactions  were 
already  pressing  heavily  upon  all  classes.  Had  Richard's  life  been 
prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  '^ stark"  a  man  as  the 
Conqaeror  himself:  fortunately  for  his  subjects  he  was  soon  to  give 
place  to  John,  a  more  unfeeling  tyrant  indeed,  but  a  &r  less  able 
nier  than  his  brother ;  one  that  might  be  bearded  by  men  that  were 
bold  and  resolute  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

After  so  many  escapes  from  imminent  peril  Richard  fell  in  a  con- 

s  2 
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test  with  one  of  his  tbssbLs.  Yladomazv  yisooant  of  Limoges, 
haying  diseoreied  a  treasure  of  aadent  ooins  sent  a  portion  to 
BichudL  The  hitter  demanded  the  rest,  and  being  rerased,  kid 
siege  to  the  visoonnt's  fortress.  In  the  assault  an  arrow  pierced  the 
king's  shoulder.  The  wound  was  nnskiUnlly  treated,  and  Ridiard 
was  told  that  he  had  bnt  a  short  time  to  liye^  His  hwt  moments 
were  embittered  with  remorse ;  djing  though  he  was,  he  made  the 
elergy  soonrge  his  sinful  flesh,  and  he  pardoned  and  rewarded  the 
man  that  discharged  the  fsktal  bolt.  The  unlucky  archer  did  not, 
howeyer,  escape  so  easily;  he  was  flayed  aliye  by  the  leader  of 
Richard's  mercenaries. 

Richard  seems  to  haye  been  the  first  of  our  kings  tiiat  wm 
attended  by  a  body-guard.  It  consisted  of  twenty-four  sei^geants- 
at-arms,  bearing  maces,  as  well  as  swords  and  bows  and  arrows,  and 
was  probably  adopted  in  imitation  of  that  of  Philip  Augustus  of 
France.  This  custom  was  adopted  by  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and 
by  Richard  II.,  and  since  the  accession  of  the  Tudozs  has  beeo 
inyariably  conthiued. 
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As  soon  aa  John  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  he  hastened  to 
CHoon,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  and  the  royal  treasures.' 
While  Normandy  acknowledged  his  claim,  and  Poicton  and  Qnienne 
were  seenred  to  him  by  his  mother  Eleanor,  the  people  of  Anjoo^ 
Mabe,  and  Touraine  declared  that  their  rightfol  sovereign  was 
Arthur,  the  son  of  John's  elder  brother  Geoffrey.  Enraged  at  iheir 
dedaration,  John  entered  their  territories,  and  destroyed  Angers  and 
Maine.  After  this  act  of  vengeance,  he  was  crowned  at  Rouen,  and 
rqiaired  to  England. 

The  bishops,  nobles,  and  all  that  were  to  be  present  at  the  coro- 
nation, assembled  to  welcome  his  arrival.  If  we  can  trust  to  the 
Bomewhat  apochm>hal  authority  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  the  speech  of 
Ibe  archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  throw  much  light  on  the  existing 
ideas  of  succession.  '^Standing  in  the  midst  of  them  aU,  the 
archbiahop  said :  *  Heftr  all ;  your  wisdom  should  know  that  by  no 
previous  right  can  any  one  succeed  to  another^s  kingdom,  unless 
nnanimoualy  chosen  by  the  whole  realm,  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  according  to  the  excellence  of  his  conduct ;  after 
tiie  example  and  likeness  of  Saul,  the  first  anointed  king,  whom  the 
Lord  placed  over  his  people,  though  not  a  king's  son,  nor  of  kingly 
race :  in  like  manner  after  him  David,  the  son  of  Jesse :  the  former 
because  he  was  brave  and  worthy  of  royal  dignity,  and  the  latter 
because  he  was  holy  and  humble.  That  so,  he,  who  in  strength 
snrpasBes  all  the  realm,  may  preside  over  all  in  power  and  government. 
U,  however,  one  of  the  mmily  of  the  deceased  king  surpasses  the 
others,  the  election  should  incline  to  him.  These  things  we  have 
thereupon  said,  in  behalf  of  the  renowned  count  John,  brother  of 
our  most  illustrious  king  Richard,  now  departed  and  without  heirs. 
Him,  as  he  is  prudent,  brave,  and  noble,  we  have  chosen  by  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  on  account  of  his  merits  and  of 
his  royal  blood.*  Ck>unt  John  and  all  present  assented  to  what  was 
aaid :  and  choosing  and  taking  the  count  as  king,  they  cried  out 
ajing  **  Long  live  the  king !" 

John  was  then  solemnly  crowned  and  took  the  usual  oath,  ^^  to 
love  the  Holy  Church  and  its  ministers,  and  protect  it  from  its 

*  I^ddaiid  WW  •  term  tireii  to  fiidi  as  haring  been  minon  at  their  father's 
itai^  pwicMcd  aa  yet  no  uoided  property. 
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enemies :  to  destroy  bad,  and  make  good  laws :  and  to  exercise 
justice  throughout  his  dominions."  A  few  days  after,  he  withdrew 
to  the  continent 

Philip  had,  at  first,  espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur.  His  domestic 
affiurs,  however,  allowed  him  little  time  for  war.  On  the  plea  of 
affinity,  he  had  procured  a  divorce  from  his  lawful  wife,  Ingebuiga, 
a  Danish  princess,  and,  without  noticing  her  appeal  to  Rome,  he  had 
married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Moravia.  Celestine 
had  annulled  the  sentence  of  divorce;  and  Innocent  III.  finding 
remonstrance  unavailing,  put  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  PhiCp 
strove  both  by  threats  and  promises  to  induce  the  bishops  to  disobey 
the  pope ;  but  the  whole  body  of  the  cler^  preferred  poverty  and 
exile.  He  became  furious :  after  seizing  the  goods  of  the  church, 
he  loaded  the  burgesses  with  imposts ;  infringed  the  rights  of  the 
nobles ;  and  consigned  Ingeburga  to  the  harshest  captivity.  He  at 
length  wrote  to  the  pope,  but  finding  that  he  could  obtain  no 
mitigation  of  the  sentence,  that  unreserved  submission  was  expected, 
he  asked  the  advice  of  his  barons.  ^'  To  submit  to  St  Peter ;  to 
put  away  Agnes ;  to  recal  Ingeburga ;"  was  the  prompt  reply.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  yield.  During  these  proceedings,  the  war  with 
John  languished,  and  was  occasionally  interrupted,  by  formal  bat 
short-lived  truces.  The  unrestrained  passions  of  the  English  king 
aroused  at  last  the  strength  of  his  enemies,  and  tore  from  his  brow 
his  Norman  coronet  Twelve  years  before,  John  had  married 
Joanna,  countess  of  Gloucester,  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  mn- 
tual  affection ;  and  the  lands  of  a  countess  were  of  little  value  to  a 
king :  a  divorce  vras  therefore  obtained,  on  the  plea  of  consanguinity. 

It  happened,  during  one  of  the  truces  with  France,  that  John  was 
hunting  in  the  earldom  of  La  Marche,  and  saw  a  lady  and  her 
retinue  crossbg  the  forest.  He  discovered  that  she  was  affianced  to 
the  earl  of  Provence.  John  offered  her  his  crown ;  and  seduced  by  its 
glitter,  she  consented  to  become  his  queen.  Her  injured  spoose 
appealed  to  his  suzerain,  the  king  of  France.  By  the  laws  of  feu- 
dalism, John  was  guilty  of  high  treason.  War  was,  accordingly, 
proclaimed ;  and  John's  cowardice  stood  in  miserable  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  exploits  of  his  nephew.  The  latter  at  last  besieged 
Mirabeau,  where  the  aged  Eleanor  was  residing.  The  town  was 
easily  taken :  but  from  her  lofty  castle,  the  queen  of  Henry  IL 
smiled  on  the  two  hundred  knights  that  raved  beneath  her  walla. 
Hearing  of  her  danger,  and  of  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  assailants, 
John  magnanimously  approached ;  and  with  a  large  force,  made  a 
nocturnal  assault  on  Arthur  s  camp.  Numbers,  darkness,  and  sur- 
prise, could  hardly  £ftil  of  ensuring  success.  Arthur,  the  dread  of 
his  uncle,  was  taken  prisoner,  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Rouen, 
and  soon  after  was  found  in  the  river,  a  mangled  corpse.  The 
enraged  Bretons  denounced  John  as  the  murderer,  flew  to  arms, 
and  called  upon  Philip,  the  suzerain  of  both  parties,  to  lead  them  on 
to  avenge  their  duke.  Philip  summoned  John  to  Paris,  to  answer 
their  accusatioiL     The  total  silence  of  the  English  king,  and  hia 
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▼eO-known  ebaracter,  oonvinced  even  bis  own  barons  of  bis  guilt. 
It  was  the  fikvonrite  policy  of  Pbilip  Augustas  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  increasing  the  crown  lands,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  vassals : 
sanonnded  bj  bis  court,  and  having  complied  with  all  the  customaiy 
feudal  usages,  he  now  pronounced  all  Normandj  and  its  appur- 
tenances forfeited  to  the  crown  of  France. 

John's  incapacitj  a^d  cowardice  bad  rendered  him  the  kugfaing- 
stock  of  Europe ;  and  consequently,  none  could  doubt  the  issue  of 
the  war,  and  few  would  hesitate,  where  victory  was  easy,  the  cause 
just,  and  booty  certain.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  war  was 
popular  both  with  Philip  and  his  nobles.  Bretons  and  French  burst, 
with  fire  and  sword,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Norman  frontier* 
John  heaard  of  the  miseries  of  his  subjects  with  heartless  indiflerence. 
He  at  length  i^pealed  from  the  sentence  of  Philip,  to  the  Holy  See. 
Lmoeeat  III.  had  no  reason  to  &TOur  one  who  had  despoiled  the 
cler^,  was  the  scourge  of  the  poor,  and  the  scandal  of  all  good 
men,  yet  be  inunediately  sent  a  legate  to  mediate.  Philip  was 
plajring  an  easy  game ;  several  of  his  great  barons  urged  him  not  to 
attend  to  the  pope  in  a  question  that  referred  merely  to  evident 
feudal  rights;  and  he  disDmssed  the  papal  enyoy.  Innocent,  how- 
e?er,  again  remonstrated ;  ^  let  the  king  remember,  that  the  Holy 
See  has  never  advised  his  predecessors,  or  him,  but  for  their  greater 
good :  that  the  chances  of  war  are  variable,  and  that  our  request  is 
neither  unbecoming  nor  unjust.  We  should  be  bat  a  hirelings 
instead  of  a  good  shepherd,  if  we  permitted  the  churches  to  be 
destroyed;  the  servants  of  Christ  to  be  forced  to  relinquish  their 
duties ;  the  houses  of  Qod  to  be  ravaged ;  virgins  consecrated  ta 
God  to  be  insulted.  The  gospel  commands  us  to  remonstrate  with 
onr  erring  brother;  to  produce  witnesses;  to  toll  the  church;  but 
^if  he  will  not  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  considered  as  a  heathen 
or  a  pnUican.'  The  king  of  England,  your  brother  in  the  fiuth, 
baa  complained  to  you  of  your  offences;  has  called  his  lords  to 
witoeas ;  has  done  all  in  bis  power  to  obtain  peace,  and  at  last  has 
^pealed  to  the  church.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  fiel, 
hot  of  the  sin.  The  church  wishes  to  employ  a  paternal  love,  and 
not  the  severity  of  a  judge ;  it  wishes  to  conclude  at  least  a  truce. 
If  you  will  not  now  hear  the  church,  shall  we  not  be  obliged  to 
eonnder  yon  as  a  heathen  or  a  publican  V  While  Innocent  wrote 
thus  to  Philip,  he  was  evidently  acting  as  an  impartial  mediator^ 
For,  at  the  same  time,  he  pkunly  dedared  to  John^  that  Pbilip  threw 
the  lilame  upon  him ;  that,  for  various  offences,  John  bad  been 
repeatedly^  but  in  vain,  smnmoned  to  give  an  account ;  thai  Philip^ 
Ub  flttpenor  lord,  was  still  willing  to  give  him  an  impartial  hearings 
if  he  would  promise  submiaenon  to  the  sentence.  ^Lei  hom  not  say 
that  Philip  is  unjust,  since  it  is  himself  that  is  unjust,  by  refusing 
the  honour  which  a  vassal  owes  his  brd.  The  pope  will  seek  for 
the  truth ;  but  while  he  is  willing  to  hear  the  reasons  of  John,  he 
will  not  cease  to  support  the  rights  of  the  king  of  France." 

8u^  ^onb  may  a|^>ear  strange  to  those,  that  know  but  little,  of 
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the  real  cbamoter  of  Innocent,  and  of  the  q>irit  of  his  age :  they 
may  regard  his  interference  as  the  result  of  vanity  or  amhition. 
Such  an  opinion,  however,  is  nnworthy  hoth  of  Christian  charity 
and  of  ordinary  learning.  Hurter,  his  Protestant  hiographer,  fears 
not  to  assert  that,  *^  the  language  which  he  utters  to  the  two  kings 
is  the  firm  expression  of  a  conscience  certain  of  its  duty."  After 
long  negotiations,  the  pope's  legates  summoned  a  council  of  all  the 
church  of  France.  By  the  advice  of  Philip,  however,  the  council 
appealed  to  the  pope.  John  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  his 
accusers  at  Rome:  he  neglected  to  attend.  The  French  biahope, 
who  had  awaited  his  coming,  solemnly  dechued  their  belief  of 
Philip's  right ;  and  the  pope  said  he  was  satisfied. 
.  John  heard  of  Innocent's  decision  in  gloomy  silence :  he  had 
remained  in  Rouen,  abandoned  to  degrading  pleasures,  while  the  cry 
of  orphans  and  widows,  and  the  shouts  of  their  exulting  despoilers, 
tang  throughout  his  territory.  For  Philip  saw,  almost  within  his 
grasp,  the  great  object  of  his  policy ;  and  eagerly  strove,  by  the 
most  vigorous  plans,  to  complete  his  success.  He  had  entrenched 
himself)  during  the  whole  winter,  beneath  the  precipitous  rock  which 
was  crowned  by  the  triple  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Gkiillard.  By 
sudden  assault  he  had  wrenched  this  pride  and  bulwark  of  Normandy 
from  the  brave  Delacy ;  had  subdued  the  strong  town  of  Falaise ; 
found  the  gates  of  Caen  thrown  open  to  receive  him;  and  now 
advanced  against  Rouen,  the  capitaL 

John  had  boasted  that  he  would  recover  all  in  a  angle  day :  now, 
however,  when  messenger  after  messenger  arrived  with  tales  of 
disaster,— of  castle  or  town  taken  or  destroyed— ^f  lands  ravaged — 
of  a  triumphant  enemy  gradually  enclosing  his  capital,  the  unworthy 
descendant  of  Rolla  slunk  in  disgrace  from  the  abodes  and  the  graves 
of  his  fathers.  Hereditary  hatred  to  the  Franks  prevented  the 
inhabitants  of  Rouen,  Arques,  and  Yemeuil  from  submitting  to 
Philip,  until  they  were  convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succour. 

While  John  was  on  the  continent,  the  witness  of  his  own  dis- 
grace, his  subjects  in  England  felt  the  efiects  of  that  rage  which  he 
dared  not  vent  upon  hiB  foes.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the 
miseries  of  the  people :  they  were  the  summing  up  of  all  that  had 
been  endured  from  the  Conquest.  Right  was  set  at  nought,  the 
happiness  of  the  domestic  circle  was  invaded  by  the  king's  injustice, 
or  its  innocence  polluted  by  his  abandoned  profligacy :  the  poor 
were  trampled  on  without  hope  of  redress;  and  the  nobles  ^rere 
annoyed  by  the  exaction  of  unusual  services.  Many,  in  thmr  in- 
dignation, refused  compliance  with  the  royal  demands ;  of  these, 
some  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour,  while 
others  seem  to  have  defied  and  braved  the  tyrant's  power. 

If  grim  warriors,  ^^  delighting  in  the  dash  of  shields,"  were  thus 
bearded,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  possessions  of  the  Church  were 
usurped,  and  its  rights  disregarded.  The  Church,  even  in  its  meet 
flourishing  condition,  is,  and  must  be,  in  a  state  of  conflict ;  its  very 
object  is  to  crush  the  powers  of  darkness  and  their  abettors;  it  is 
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alwajs  litenllj  a  church  militaat,  a  church  straggling  to  become 
triomphant  ^^  Blessed  is  he  that  is  not  scandalized  in  me,"  may 
well  be  spoken  of  a  charch  which  has  thus  to  wrestle  in  the 
arena ;  it  may  appear  stained  with  the  conflict,  but  no  matter,  it  is 
ahrajs  the  same, — beautiful  alike  in  high  places  as  in  persecuted 
obscurity — unconquerable  alike  in  battle  with  its  own  treacherous 
sons,  as  in  open  struggle  with  avowed  and  relentless  enemies.  The 
tjnntB  of  tiie  poor  Saxons  had  now,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
jearS)  been  the  oppressors  of  the  Church.  We  have  seen  the 
ratstance  and  struggles  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas :  they  were 
now  to  be  repeated  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
SQcoesBor  of  St.  Peter. 

The  innumerable  petty  aggressions  of  John  were  almost  forgotten 
Id  one  great  attempt  agsdnst  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  election. 
Wh^  the  kings  of  England  had  relinquished  their  claim  to  in- 
vestitures, they  began  to  require  that  all  episcopal  elections  should 
be  preceded  by  their  formal  permission,  and  be  subject  to  their 
ntification.  They  were  enabled  the  more  easily  to  enforce  their 
cSsini,  from  a  question  that  arose  between  the  monks  and  the  suf- 
fngan  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.  St.  Augustin,  when 
biflhop,  had  not  ceased  to  live  in  conununity  with  the  monks  of  his 
order;  and  other  sees,  in  like  manner,  had  been  erected  in  monastic 
establishments.  The  monks,  in  these  cases,  generally  exercised  the 
rights  of  chapters,  and  alleged,  as  their  authority,  immemorial  pre- 
fieription :  the  suffisgan  bLshops,  on  the  other  lumd,  saw  no  reason 
▼hj  they  should  not  choose  the  person  whom  they  were  afterwards 
bound  to  obey.  Generally  the  king  pretended  to  support  the 
btthops,  while  his  real  object  was  to  controul  the  elections  at 
pleasure. 

Sndli  was  the  state  of  the  contest  at  the  death  of  Hubert,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  younger  monks  of  Christ  Church 
inunediately  elected  Reginald,  anci,  having  exacted  an  oath  of  se- 
creey,  sent  him  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  approbation.  As  he  divulged 
the  secret  in  France,  his  electors  thought  themselves  free  from  their 
eogagement,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  community  in  choosing,  at 
the  royal  suggestion,  De  Grey,  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Twelve 
monks  were  despatched  to  Rome  to  support  the  election. 

The  cause  between  the  bishops  and  the  monks  was  first  heard : 
the  former  asserted,  that  ever  since  ecclesiastical  liberty  was 
restored,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  they  had  concurred  in  the  election 
of  the  archbishop.  This  the  monks  did  not  deny,  but  declared  that 
it  was  forced  upon  them  by  Norman  tyranny,  and  that  they  had 
exerdsed  the  right,  without  dispute,  during  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
^on  period.     Innocent  decided  in  fevour  of  the  monks. 

Next  came  the  cause  of  Reginald  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  Section  of  the  former  was  annulled  for  irregularity,  and  that 
of  the  latter  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  because  it  was  un- 
caDonical,  having  taken  place  before  the  previous  election  was 
<leclaied  to  be  void.    These  decisions,  being  in  strict  conformity  with 
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the  coAonfi,  had  been  foreseen.  Previons  to  their  departure  from 
England,  the  deputies  had  reoeived  pennission  from  the  king  to 
proceed  to  another  election ;  but  had  been  bound  by  oath  to  elect 
the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Such  a  choice  dashed  with  the  prindplee  of  Innocent.  Nerver 
was  soyereign  more  consistent  than  this  great,  though  much  calum- 
niated, pope.  ^^To  obey  God  rather  than  man;"  to  adminiater 
justice  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  fikvour,  was  the  maxim  on  which 
he  regulated  the  whole  of  his  conduct  He  had,  in  the  preTioos 
reign,  compelled  Hubert  of  Canterbury  to  withdraw  from  the  oon* 
eems  of  goyemment,  in  order  to  attend  the  pressing  wants  of  his 
diocese :  how  then  could  he  allow  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  king's 
justiciary  and  one  of  his  duef  adyisers,  to  become  archbishop,  when 
the  n^lect  of  his  diocese  must  be  the  almost  ineyitable  consequence? 
He  stated  his  objections,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  monka  to 
Stephen  Langton,  an  English  cardinal,  eminent  for  his  learning  and 
yirtues.  Such  qualities,  howeyer,  had  little  influence  with  John; 
an  archbishop  who  knew,  and  was  likely  to  fulfil,  his  dutiesiy  would 
protect  the  poor  and  check  the  royal  rapacity.  Like  the  first  and 
second  Henries,  John  himself  would  be  obliged  to  mitigate,  if  not  to 
renounce,  his  tyranny.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  oppose  his 
election,  and  sought  to  prepare  the  way  to  success  by  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  timely  present,  offering  the  astonished  pope  a 
bribe  of  three  thousand  marks.  Finding  his  money  rdected,  he 
became  furious,  and  repelled  the  conciliatory  message  of -Innooent 
with  passion  and  threats. 

Thwarted  thus  in  his  fayourite  schemes,  he  became  more  t3rranni- 
cal  than  eyer.  The  monks  of  Canterbuiy  were  expelled  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  their  reyenues  appropriated  by  the  king. 
The  barons  were  obliged  to  fill  up  the  ditches  and  leyel  the  fences 
around  their  woods,  that  the  king  might  haye  unrestricted  pastime; 
they  were  harassed  by  unusual  and  continual  aids,  and  were  obliged  lo 
giye  the  king  sometimes  hostages,  sometimes  casties,  until  they  oon- 
ceiyed  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  their  oppressor.  Nor  was  it  enough 
to  molest  the  barons  and  monks  ;  he  withheld  the  dowry  of 
Benengaria,  the  widow  of  Richard,  and  acted  with  such  yiolenoe, 
that  no  one  dared  to  administer  her  reyenues.  He  next  ordered  a 
leyy  of  an  aid  till  then  unknown,  of  the  thirteenth  of  all  the  goods 
of  his  subjects,  whether  lay  or  ecdesiasticaL  Murmurs  aroae  on 
eyery  side,  his  half-brother  Godfrey,  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bishop  of  Durham  threw  themselyes  at  his  feet,  and  implored 
him  to  desist  from  his  demands.  Their  petition  being  disregaided, 
the  archbishop  pronounced  anathema  against  so  unjust  a  spoliation. 
To  escape  the  king's  fujy  the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  flee  in 
haste  from  the  kingdom.  His  lands  were  seixed  by  John,  his 
forests  sold,  and  his  reyenues  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  The 
archbishop  as  well  as  queen  Berengaria  appealed  to  the  justice  of 
the  pope. 

The  representations  of  his  holiness  were  disregarded;  he 
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obliged  to  hare  Teeourse  to  an  interdict  This  was  a  general  sus- 
pension of  ecclesiastical  functions,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  and 
of  the  administration  of  baptism.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Toais  (about  A.D.  500)  as  the  "  ban  of  God,"  or  the  "  ban  Chris- 
tian."  It  was  seldom  enforced  till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  troubles  that  afflicted  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  when  Danes,  Huns,  and  Saracens  not  only  raged  around 
it  on  erery  side,  but  carried  iheir  exterminating  inroads  to  its  very 
centre;  when  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  were  embroiled  in 
continual  civil  war;  when  the  great  vassals  imitated  their  chiefs, 
and  vavasours  warred  upon  the  nobles,  and  the  peasantry  upon  the 
vavasours  ;  when,  in  a  word,  society  was  a  wreck,  and  might 
usurped  the  place  of  justice,  some  extraordinary  means  was 
oecesaaiy  to  supply  the  weakness,  or  rather  the  utter  want  of 
government,  to  protect  the  poor  from  their  oppressors,  and  to  restore 
the  hannony  of  society.  The  church  at  length  interfered,  and  pro- 
cl^med  the  *•*•  ban  of  God."  The  bells  suddenly  tolled  as  if  for  a 
passing  spirit  Men,  roused  from  their  midnight  slumbers,  hastened 
to  the  ^urch.  They  were  told  that  their  crimes  rendered  them 
unworthy  of  the  sacraments ;  they  heard  funeral  channts,  reminding 
them  of  the  desolation  and  death  of  the  soul ;  they  saw  the  Holy 
Sacnment  borne  away,  the  sacred  relics  buried,  the  altars  stripped 
of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  the  lights  extinguished.  They  went 
forth  and  the  gates  were  closed  after  thenu  not  again  to  be  opened 
until  repentance  had  obtuned  the  general  absolution. 

Well  did  they  understand  the  meaning  of  these  rites.  In  every 
period  of  life  the  church  used  to  be  at  hand  to  guide,  to  console,  to 
strengthen ;  now  they  were  left  to  their  own  unaided  weakness ;  in 
life  no  succour  ;  in  death  not  even  Christian  buriaL  Every  day 
and  almost  every  hour  it  came  home  to  men's  feelings,  vividly  im- 
presring  on  the  soul  a  fear  of  losing  the  grace  of  God  and  of  being 
exduded,  not  from  an  earthly  temple,  but  from  the  heavenly 
Jemaalem.  The  din  of  arms  ceased;  the  universal  turmoil  sub- 
sided ;  £uth  triumphed,  and  order  was  restored. 

On  every  great  emergency  the  same  practice  was  tried,  and 
gORially  with  the  same  success.  It  was  now  to  be  directed 
against  the  tyranny  of  John.  The  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Worcester  were  ordered  to  proclaim  the  interdict  They  first, 
according  to  the  pope  s  desire,  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  king ;  to 
their  earnest  prayers  and  tears  he  replied  with  vituperation  and 
menace.  They  therefore  proclaimed  the  interdict,  and  quitted  a 
land  where  their  stay  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  dangerous. 
The  bishops  of  Bath  and  Hereford  followed  their  example.  John 
immediately  seized  the  revenues  of  all  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  and  commenced  a  vexatious  persecution  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy.  They,  however,  preferred  the  utmost  misery  to 
disobedience  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  forget  the  interdict  and  its  conse- 
quences by  more  than   usual  activity.      In  Ireland  the  Norman 
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barons  were  living  in  the  most  lawless  state,  making  war  upon  the 
natives  and  upon  one  another  without  any  regard  to  the  royal 
authority.  Passing  with  a  strong  army  into  that  country,  John 
reduced  the  refractory  barons,  received  the  homage  of  about  twenty 
of  the  native  princes,  divided  the  English  province  into  counties, 
and  established  within  the  ''pale,"  or  English  borders,  the  laws 
and  currency  of  England.  On  his  return  he  burst  into  the  heart  of 
Wales,  and  exacted  hostages  from  its  humbled  princes.  When 
about  to  make  a  second  inroad,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy  among 
his  barons  to  seize  his  person,  and  was  obliged  in  all  haste  to  dis- 
band his  army. 

A  year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  interdict,  John  was  formally 
excommunicated.  According  to  feudal  notions,  a  traitor  to  God 
could  not  hold  the  kingdom,  the  fief  which  he  had  received  from 
God.  Acting  on  this  principle,  however  singular  it  may  now  appear, 
and  moved  by  the  complaints  of  every  class  of  the  king's  subjects, 
the  pope  now  absolved  the  barons  from  their  allegiance,  and  exhorted 
all  &ithful  Christians  to  unite  in  deposing  the  impious  tyrant.  A 
large  army  immediately  began  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.  John,  on  his  part,  allured  to  his  standard  vast  numbers  of 
mercenary  soldiers.  Their  multitude  was  such,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  collect  provisions.  After  disbanding  a  large  portion,  John  still 
retained  sixty  thousand  in  his  service.  He  knew,  however,  that  he 
was  universally  detested,  and,  seeing  no  hope  of  ultimate  success, 
began  to  negotiate.  On  the  eve  of  the  Ascension,  he  sent  to  Pandulph, 
the  pope's  legate,  a  diploma,  signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  by  many  barons.  It  certified  that,  ''  with 
the  consent  of  our  barons,  we  yield  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  our 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  all  their  accessories  and 
appurtenances,  to  be  taken  back  by  us  as  vassals  of  God  and  of  the 
Roman  church."  Seven  hundred  marks  for  England,  and  three 
hundred  for  Ireland,  were  to  be  paid,  as  an  annual  acknowledgment 
of  vassalage.  All  the  exiles,  and  especially  Langton,  the  new 
archbishop,  were  to  be  allowed  to  return,  and  twenty-four  barons 
became  their  sworn  protectors. 

Great  was  Philip's  disappointment,  when  he  heard  of  John's 
submission.  He  declared  to  the  legate  that  he  would  accomplish 
his  project  of  invasion.  Ferrand,  earl  of  Flanders,  one  of  his  most 
poweiful  vassals,  and  a  secret  ally  of  England,  told  him,  that  he, 
for  one,  would  not  support  him  m  so  unjust  an  enterprise.  High 
words  ensued ;  Philip  swore  that  either  Flanders  should  be  annexed 
to  France,  or  France  to  Flanders,  and  hastened  into  that  earldom 
with  all  the  strength  which  he  had  been  so  long  collecting.  Word 
soon  reached  the  English  monarch,  that  Bru^  and  other  towns  had 
been  taken,  and  that  Ghent  was  hard  pressed. 

A  fleet  of  five  hundred  ships  had  fortunately  assembled  at 
Portsmouth,  to  oppose  the  French.  It  hiustened  to  Damme,  and 
there  found  a  French  fleet  three  times  its  number ;  of  which,  only  a 
small  part  could  crowd  into  the  port     Those  outside  the  port  had 
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been  deserted  bj  the  troopfiy  who  had  landed  in  quest  of  plunder. 
The  crews  were,  therefore,  speedily  overpowered ;  one  hundred  ships 
were  burnt,  and  three  hundred  soil,  laden  with  military  stores  and 
proTisions,  were  the  reward  of  the  victors.  While  the  latter,  aided 
hy  the  inhabitants,  began  a  furious  assault  on  the  ships  in  the  port, 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  instead  of  completing  the  victory,  imprudently 
landed,  and  was  met  by  the  whole  French  army  in  full  march  from 
Ghent,  and  was  speedUy  driven  back  to  his  ships,  with  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  men.  Such  was  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  naval 
encounters,  which  terminated,  after  a  lapse  of  six  centuries,  in  the 
victory  of  Tarfidgar. 

EhUed  at  the  news  from  Damme,  John  summoned  his  military 
retainers  to  meet  him  at  Portsmouth.  They  obeyed,  but  refused 
to  embark,  unless  he  fulfilled,  in  the  first  place,  his  promise  of  re- 
storing the  exiles.  The  king's  vexation  was  fruitless:  he  was 
obliged  to  yield.  When  the  exiles  had  landed,  John  went  to  meet 
them,  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  Langton  and  the  bishops, 
besought  them  with  tears  to  have  mercy  on  him  and  on  his  king- 
dom. At  such  a  spectacle,  the  past  was  forgotten :  they  too  burst 
into  tears,  then  led  him  into  the  church,  and  gave  him  absolution. 
^  Laying  his  hands  upon  the  gospels,  the  king  then  swore  that,  to  his 
utmost,  he  would  love,  defend,  and  uphold  the  church  and  its  minis- 
ters against  all  its  adversaries ;  that  he  would  re-establish  the  good 
laws  of  his  predecessors,  and  particularly  of  Edward  the  Confessor : 
that  he  would  destroy  bad  laws ;  that  he  would  judge  all  his  vassals 
bj  the  just  judgment  of  his  Great  Council ;  and  that  he  would  render 
to  each  one  his  rights."  He  swore  too  to  give  full  restitution,  at  the 
following  Easter,  to  all  that  had  been  injured  during  the  interdict ; 
and  he  again  swore  ^'  fidelity  and  obedience  to  Innocent  and  his 
Catholic  successors." 

The  king'  immediately  embarked,  in  full  confidence  that  his 
barons  would  follow.  They,  however,  had  rights  which  had  been 
despised ;  they  saw  that  the  church  had  triumphed,  and  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  were  not  equally 
successful.  The  church  had  made  him  swear  to  administer  justice ; 
they  resolved  not  to  trust  to  his  notions  of  justice,  but  to  teach  him 
what  it  really  meant.  Pleading  that  their  own  time  of  service  had 
expired,  they,  with  Fitz-Peter,  the  justiciary,  at  their  head,  repaired 
to  St  Alban's.  Here  they  issued  orders  in  the  form  of  a  royal 
proclamation,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Henry  I.,  and  to  punish  with 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  such  of  the  king's  officers  as  were  guilty  of 
extortion,  or  of  trampling  on  others'  rights. 

The  anger  of  John,  when  he  arrived  alone  at  Jersey,  was  terrible. 
He  returned  with  tlie  determination  of  taking  immediate  ven- 
geance. To  Langton's  remonstrance  he  replied  with  disdain ;  and 
harried  with  his  troops  towards  Nottingham.  When  Langton  again 
oTertook  him,  and  threatened  to  excommunitate  all  his  abettors, 
uilees  he  proceeded  according  to  the  customary  forms  of  justice,  he 
thought  fit  to  dissemble  his  rage,  and  to  summon  the  offenders  to 
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answer  in  the  royal  curia,  or  court  of  justice.  During  the  rest  of  his 
reign,  his  dissimulation  and  falsehood  were  unparalleled.  To  de- 
ceive the  pope  by  apparent  zeal,  and  by  the  false  colouring  which 
he  threw  on  the  actions  of  the  barons,  was  but  trifling ;  he  actaally 
forged  the  seals  of  his  barons  and  bishops,  to  ruin  their  cause  and 
promote  his  sinister  purposes.  In  short,  he  forfeited  the  little  con* 
fidence  that  remained,  not  only  among  his  own  subjects,  but  among 
such  foreign  nations  as  were  sufficiently  near  to  judge  of  his  cha- 
racter. Even  the  excommunication  of  the  barons,  which  his  dupli- 
city obtained  from  the  pope,  was  unavailing :  Langton,  well  aware 
of  the  pope's  mistake,  endured  suspension,  rather  than  promulgate 
what  had  been  so  wrongfully  procurod :  and  before  the  struggle  was 
over,  or  the  king's  fraud  discovered,  the  noble  and  fearless  pontiff 
had  given  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

Three  years  after  the  meeting  at  St.  Alban's,  the  barons  assembled 
in  the  vast  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  Fitz-Peter  was  no  longer  there ; 
he  had  left  the  scene  of  his  earthly  greatness.  Langton  took  his 
place.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  Though 
many  copies  of  that  charter  must  have  existed  in  the  monastic 
libraries,  they  were  little  known  to  the  barons  except  by  tradition* 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  assembled  chieftains  exulted  as  Laogton 
read  the  chronicle  of  their  rights ;  no  wonder  they  listened  eagerly 
to  the  cardinal's  commentary;  no  wonder,  as  he  concluded,  the 
sacred  pile  rung  with  their  triumphant  shouts,  as,  with  uplifted  hands 
and  kindling  eyes,  they  swore  to  battle  for  their  rights.  Again 
they  met  at  St  Edraondsbury,  and  again  they  took  the  oath. 
When  they  had  clearly  defined  the  nature  of  their  demands,  they 
determined,  at  the  Christmas  parliament,  to  extort  the  king's  con- 
sent (A.D.  1214).  John,  meantime,  had  been  to  Poitou,  to  carry 
on  war  against  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip;  while  Philip 
himself  was  attacked,  on  the  field  of  Bouvines,  by  150,000  men« 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  Otho,  the  deposed 
emperor  of  Germany.  Bouvines,  however,  was  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  John.  The  allies  had  planned  a  furious  attack  upon  the  person 
of  Philip :  they  lost  sight  of  every  other  advantage  to  secure  this 
object ;  but  though  they  struck  the  French  king  to  the  earth,  though 
they  maintained  a  fierce  contest  over  Philip's  un wounded  body, 
they  were  completely  baffled.  The  French  had  just  witnessed  the 
reconciliation  of  Philip  and  Ingeburga;  had  seen  their  monarch 
efi^u^  the  only  stain  that  they  could  discover  on  his  character ;  and 
with  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm,  they  encountered  the  vast 
forces  of  the  enemy,  rescued  their  sovereign,  and  achieved  the 
victory.  John  heard  with  dismay  of  this  ignominious  route,  and  of 
the  captivity  of  his  iUegitimate  brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  felled  by  the  club  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Beauvais.  Patching 
up  a  truce  for  five  years,  the  king  of  England  hastened  to  an  eqnaUy 
disastrous  contest  with  his  enraged  nobility. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  (A.D.  1215),  he  was  required  to 
give  an  answer  to  their  demands,  but  obtained  a  delay  till  the 
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foUovring  Easter.  The  interval  was  not  idly  spent :  he  first  en- 
dearoored  to  conciliate  the  clergy.  Hitherto  his  promise  of  free- 
dom of  election  was  only  partially  fnlfiUed :  he  now  engaged  that 
the  license  for  proceeding  to  election  should  be  granted  as  soon  as 
demanded ;  that  if  it  were  refused,  it  should  be  lawful  to  proceed 
without  a  license.  He  next  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  from  all  the 
freemen  on  the  lands  of  the  crown.  The  novel  addition  of  '^  even 
ag&inst  the  charter  of  Henry  L,"  disclosed  to  the  barons  his  real 
object  John's  next  step  was  worthy  of  his  cunning :  knowing 
that  the  persons  and  property  of  the  crusaders  were  under  the 
eqtecial  protection  of  the  church,  he  assumed  the  Cross,  and  made 
preparations  as  if  for  a  march  to  Palestine.  He  thus  hoped  to  secure 
himself  from  immediate  hostility,  and  to  win  the  favour  of  Innocent, 
vhose  most  anxious  desire  was  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
while  his  principal  object,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  cowardly  and 
ineligious  character,  was,  not  to  attack  the  infidels,  but  to  quell  and 
punish  his  discontented  barons. 

The  latter,  however,  seem  to  have  divined  his  motives :  at  Easter 
they  assembled  at  Stamford  in  arms,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand knights,  besides  a  great  number  of  men>at-arms  and  infantiy. 
As  the  king  answered  their  petition  with  a  storm  of  imprecations, 
they  elected  Fits- Walter  as  their  commander,  styled  themselves 
"*  the  army  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church,"  and  marched,  with 
banners  displayed,  to  the  town  of  Northampton.  Unprovided  with 
materials  for  a  siege,  they  moved  on  to  Bedford,  and  finally  entered 
Loudon  at  the  invitation  of  its  citizens. 

Akrmed  at  their  preparations,  John  agreed  to  their  demands. 
On  the  appointed  day  (A.D.,  June  15,  1215),  Runnymead,  a  spot 
between  Staines  and  Windsor,  was  crowded  with  England's  chivalry. 
On  one  side,  the  meadow  is  bounded  by  the  Thames ;  on  two  others, 
it  id  encircled  by  woody  heights ;  and  on  the  fourth,  or  east,  the 
tower  of  Egham  church  springs  up  amid  masses  of  foliage :  such 
was  the  spot  on  which  tyranny  was  to  write  its  own  death-warrant. 

Important  and  memorable  as  was  the  contest,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  England's  liberties ;  it  was  a 
Norman  nobility  wringing  from  a  Norman  king  some  of  those  pri- 
Til^es  of  which  the  Conquest  had  deprived  the  Saxon  race.  The 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  had  been  partially  revived,  and  again 
withheld,  by  Henry  I. :  these  laws,  so  dear  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  now  to  be  recognized  by  king  and  nobles.  Great  as  was 
tbe  power  of  the  warriors  in  Runnymead,  they  sought  no  revolution, 
attempted  no  experiment,  demanded  nothing  but  rights  long  since 
recognized. 

After  several  days  had  been  spent  in  adjusting  the  preliminaries, 
tbe  Great  Charter,  the  Forest  Charter,  and  the  Convention  were 
folly  arranged,  and  were  signed  by  the  king. 

The  Great  Charter  beg;ins  with  a  confirmation  of  the  liberties 
which  John  had  guaranteed  to  the  church ;  then  came  the  rights  of 
the  barons.     The  arbitrary  power  of  guardians  over  the  persons  and 
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property  of  their  wards  was  greatly  circnmsoribed ;  heirs  wad 
heiresses  were  not  to  be  married  to  their  disparagement,  nor  withoat 
the  knowledge  of  their  relations ;  widows  were  not  to  be  depriTed 
of  their  marriage  portion  or  other  property,  nor  forced  to  marrj ; 
and  reliefs,  which  of  hite  had  been  often  increased  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  were  limited  to  the  former  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  an  earl ;  one  hundred  marks  for  a  baron ;  and  a  hundred 
shillings  for  a  simple  knight.  Aids  or  scutages,  which  raried  from 
two  to  three  marks,  were  to  be  exacted  only  on  the  three  ordinary 
occasions  (see  page  113),  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Qreat 
Council.  This  council,  composed  of  great  barons  summoned  by 
writ,  in  order  to  hare  no  excuse  for  absence,  and  of  lesser  barons 
summoned  generally  by  the  sherifl^  was  to  reoeire  notice,  forty  days 
beforehand,  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  snbject 
of  discussion.  Members  absent  from  the  council,  after  receiving 
this  full  intimation,  were  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  those  tliat 
were  present.  The  same  privileges  which  the  tenants  in  capite  thus 
obtained,  were  by  them  to  be  extended  to  their  tenants. 

The  clauses  that  regarded  the  nation  in  general  were  of  great 
importance  :  wherever  the  king  went,  the  courts  of  law  foUo'ired. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  expense  and  delay  thus  caused,  a  bench 
of  justice  had  lately  been  established  at  Westminster.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  this  was  now  confirmed,  and 
was  no  more  to  accompany  the  person  of  the  king,  but  to  be  alvrays 
held  in  the  same  place.  Henceforth  the  King's  Court  for  a  long 
period  became  cognizant  only  of  criminal,  and  that  of  the  Exchequer 
only  of  financial,  questions. 

Justice  was  not  to  be  sold,  deferred,  or  withheld:  no  freeman 
could  be  proceeded  against,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  equals, 
or  the  law  of  the  land :  all  amerciaments  were  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
oath  of  the  neighbours,  and  were  never  to  extend  to  any  freehold, 
to  the  merchant's  wares,  nor  to  the  farmers'  implements  of  husbandry. 

No  one  was  to  be  a  judge,  sheriff,  constable,  or  coroner,  without 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  law.  Such  officers  were  not  to  take 
a  person's  com  or  goods  without  giving  immediate  payment ;  nor  to 
make  use  of  the  horses  and  carts,  or  to  cut  down  the  trees,  of  any 
freeman,  without  his  consent. 

All  towns  were  to  enjoy  their  ancient  privileges.  The  same 
weights  and  measures  were  to  be  employed  in  every  part  of  the 
realm.  Foreign  merchants  were  allowed  to  come  and  go  without 
exaction,  *•*•  according  to  the  right,  and  ancient  custom ;"  but  in  time 
of  war,  they  might  be  arrested  till  it  was  known  in  what  manner 
their  countrymen  had  treated  the  English  merchants. 

The  king  was  absolute  within  his  forests ;  they  were  his  peculiar 
property,  and  their  laws  were  made  or  cancelled  at  his  pleasuiv. 
By  the  Forest  Charter,  all  forests  enclosed  since  the  coronation  of 
John  were  thrown  open,  and  twelve  knights  were  to  be  chosen  in 
each  county,  to  abolish  all  the  evil  customs  of  the  royal  warrens 
and  forests. 
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Bjr  a  formal  ^^  oonrention,'*  twenty-fire  barons,  or  '^Conserva- 
ton"  as  they  were  termed,  were  to  decide  all  claims  according  to 
the  charter.  The  barons  were  to  hold  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
archbishop  the  Tower,  till  the  Assumption.  If  by  that  time  the  con- 
ditions of  the  charter  were  not  fulfilled,  the  barons  were  to  wage 
irar  against  the  king,  bat  not  to  the  injury  of  the  persons  of  the 
royal  family. 

Erery  thing  being  peaceably  arranged,  the  barons  renewed  the 
homage  and  fodty  which  they  had  withdrawn,  receired  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  departed  (June  19). 

When  they  had  gone  the  king  fell  into  the  most  ungovernable 
fiuy.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  granted  the  charter  only  to 
gain  time ;  that  he  had  already  commenced  active  preparations 
against  the  barons.  Now,  however,  he  sought  unlimited  revenge. 
Of  his  messengers,  some  had  roused  the  nobility  of  Poitou,  and 
were  collecting  mercenaries  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  while  others 
had  laid  before  the  pope  an  artful  account  of  all  the  proceedings, 
representing  the  revolt  of  the  barons  as  the  result  of  John's  submis- 
aioQ  to  the  Holy  See ;  making  known  such  portions  of  the  charter 
as  best  suited  their  master's  purpose ;  showing  how  greatly  his  pre- 
parations for  the  crusade  had  been  interrupted ;  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  barons  only  sought  acknowledged  rights^  and  dwelling  on 
his  desire  for  peace  and  his  endeavours  to  conciliate. 

In  a  short  time  John  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
whelming force.  He  felt  his  courage  revive  and  began  the  work  of 
Tengeanoe.  He  fiercely  attacked  Rochester  castle,  but,  for  a  time, 
was  as  fiercely  repelled.  During  the  siege  he  once  approached  the 
walls  very  closely  with  some  of  his  officers.  He  was  marked  out  at 
once  by  an  experienced  archer  upon  the  battlements,  who  turned  to 
D'Albiny,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  cried  out,  '^  Shall  I 
shoot  ? "  *'*•  What  I  shoot  the  Lord's  anointed  ? "  was  the  reply. 
**  He  win  slay  us  if  we  fall  into  his  power."  "  Not  for  thy  life," 
added  the  knight  ^^  God's  will  be  done  with  us ;  but  for  the  Lord's 
anointed,  touch  him  not."  The  place  was  reduced  by  famine,  and 
the  anfortunate  archer  and  his  companions  were  hanged.  D'Albiny 
and  his  knights  would  have  shared  their  fate  had  not  the  merce- 
naries threatened,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they  would 
abandon  the  king's  service. 

Having  avoided  London,  John  moved  towards  the  north,  and 
diriding  his  army  into  two  parts,  inflicted  on  the  country  one  of 
the  most  cruel  and  extensive  ravages  that  has  ever  been  recorded. 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Milford,  Wark,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Hadding- 
ton, and  Dunbar,  sunk  in  ashes  one  after  another ;  castles  innumer- 
able shared  their  fate,  and  with  his  own  hand  the  king,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  fired  the  house  that  had  given  him  shelter  the 
preceding  night 

The  barons  now  were  perplexed  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
pope,  relying  on  the  truth  of  John's  statement,  had  excommunicated 
them  as  rebels  to  their  sovereign,  as  men  leagued  to  prevent  the 
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delireiance  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  well  aa  to  deprive  the  Holr 
See  of  righte  which  they  themselves  had  conferred.  LaogtoD  wns 
now  at  Kome.  His  weak,  sbunmcring  defence,  when  reproacbeJ 
with  having  headed  the  barona,  must  have  served  to  confirm  the 
pope  in  hia  sentiments.  The  archbishop  had  been  convicted  of 
producing  epurioua  letters  against  an  appeal  from  the  ^bot  of 
8l  Auetia'e,  and  the  coofosion  attendant  upon  this  discovery,  V3» 
no  doubt  the  reason  of  his  failure  when  attempting  to  defend  the 
barons.  He  had  previously  refused  to  promulgate  the  excommuni- 
cation, and  for  this  refusal  he  had  now  to  answer.  His  excuse  was 
that  the  pope  had  been  mieinfonned.  In  consequence  of  this 
refusal  he  had  already  been  suspended ;  his  sentence  was  now  con- 
firmed, and  the  excommunication  of  the  barons  renewed.  Some  of 
the  latter,  hearing  of  the  sentence,  made  their  peace  with  John. 
Others  invited  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip.  He  arrived  with  a,  strung 
force,  and  active  hostilities  oommenoed.  Louis's  natural  partialit; 
for  his  countrymen  soon,  however,  disgusted  the  English ,-  and 
their  alann  was  excited  by  the  confession  of  Count  Melin  on  his 
death-bed,  that  a  plan  had  been  devised  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  barons,  and  for  the  appropriattou  of  their  estates  and 
castles  by  the  French.  While  embarrassed  with  this  new  diffi- 
culty, they  heard  of  John's  sudden  death.     Many  of  the  king's 
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meiunories  were  French,  aad  had  therefore  left  him.  To  tbu 
HDitiEcatiflO  Bueceeded  uiotber  atill  more  grievous ;  his  regalia 
ud  tceHoree  had  been  carried  awaj  by  tbe  tide,  while  oroaaing  a 
put  of  the  Wub.  Hia  vexation  and  intemperance  united  bid, 
in  (he  conroe  of  a  few  days,  hurried  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 

Ilia  reign  is  remarkable 
for  the  iatrodnctioD  of  the 
(jolbtc  or  Poiut«d  style  of 
archJIectare,  which  bad 
Wome  formed  by  the 
united  genius  of  many  a 
ms^r-mind.  This  style 
conaijts  of  three  grada- 
tiam ;  the  Early  Pointed, 
or  tbe  style  of  the  thir- 
Iwntb  century ;  the  Deco- 
nied,  or  that  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  and  tbe 
Pfipendicular,  or  that  of 
tbe  fifteenth  and  beginuing 
of  tbe  sixteenth  centuries.        -~-...-.^ 

Of  tbe  tranution  from  pari  ^  CrypI  qf  CamltrtmTf  Caihtdr^i 

the  Norman  to  the  early  {Stm-Nanum  Stfli-) 

pain  led,  the  crypt  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral  will  afford  a  anfficient  qtedmen. 


Tbwfrq/'a  Chmrtk,—>lfli  nf  ThirUtitih  Camay. 
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They  conUia  nearly  all  tbe  fea- 
tuiea  of  the  NonDan  (see  p.  148) 
with  an  increase  of  lightneas  and 
ornament,  and  with  one  atriking 
difTerence,  the  frequent  use  of  the 
pointed  arch. 

The  Early  Point«d  maybe  easily 
distinguished  from  the  two  anb- 
■equent  styles  by  the  prevalence 
of  lancet  (or  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed)  windowa,  its  deeply-ie- 
cessed  doorways,  and  the  promi- 
nent roundness  or  deep  hollows  of 

its  mouldings.     Its  moat  charac-  ^ 

teristio  moulding  ia  what  is  gene- 
rally caUed  the  dog-tooth  on*-     ^  ^''.'^^  i","™",  ^-  '*!  ^'^ 


ment.      The    shafts    which 


finttd  arektt  aad  a  fumtrt-ftiiii 


u«ed  in  windows  and  doors  are        nrWt. 

detached,  that  is,  are  not  united 

to  the  wall  close  to  which  they  stand,  and  when  used  in  piers  ai 


Airfy  Pamlti  Capita. 

generally  clustered  around  a  cential  column.     Westminster  abbr'v 
and  Salisbury  cathedral  are  fine  examples  of  the  Early  Pointed  style. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
HENRY  III.    A.D.  1216—1271. 

StTBMISSlOK   or   THV   BAHONf .      BVTOLT  OF  MONTFO&T.      PACIFICATIOK. 

At  tbe  death  of  his  father,  Henry  of  Winchester  was  only  ten 
jean  old.  He  was  conducted  to  the  abbey  church  of  Gloucester 
hj  Ghialo  the  legate,  and  as  the  regalia  bad  been  lost,  he  was 
cTDwned  with  a  golden  circle  instead  of  the  usual  diadem.  A 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  a  promise  made  of  preserving 
the  liberties  of  the  subject ;  while  the  selection  of  Pembroke,  the 
earl  marshal,  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  ensured  a  just  and 
rigorous  administration.  A  great  council  was  speedily  summoned, 
and  was  attended  by  several  earls  and  barons,  and  a  great  number 
of  knights.  The  charter  was  there  renewed,  and  its  renewal  gave 
general  satis&ction ;  but  the  manner  of  convoking  the  great  council, 
the  regulating  of  escuages,  and  some  other  points,  were  omitted,  with 
the  express  declaration,  however,  that  they  were  not  cancelled,  but 
only  reserved  for  future  discussion. 

The  new  guardian  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  princes  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  and  all  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England  either 
acknowledged  or  supported  the  sway  of  Louis.  The  latter  had, 
indeed,  £Euled  in  driving  Hugh  de  Burgh  from  the  fortress  of 
Dover,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  army  had  entered  Lincoln,  and 
vas  now  fiercely  pressing  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Ckithering  what 
strength  he  could,  Pembroke  ^ent  three  days  in  marshalling  the  army 
and  invoking  the  aid  of  heaven,  and  then  hurried  to  the  rescue. 

His  baggage  followed  at  a  distance,  that  it  might  appear  to  the 
Freocfa  as  a  second  divbion  of  his  army.  As  the  earl  approached  the 
valla,  he  exulted  at  the  evident  success  of  his  plan ;  no  sally  had 
been  attempted,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry 
vould  only  ensure  defeat  when  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  streets. 
By  the  increasing  shouts  and  confusion  he  perceived  that  the  enemy 
vas  making  a  last  and  desperate  assault  on  the  castle.  While  he 
thundered  at  the  town  gates,  Nicola  de  Camville,  the  heroine  that 
was  defending  the  castle,  threw  open  a  sally-port  that  looked  upon 
the  country,  and  admitted  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  crossbowmen. 

When  at  length  Pembroke  forced  the  gates,  he  found  the  enemy 
already  in  disorder.  Scores  of  the  knights  and  barons  had  had 
their  horses  slain  by  the  archers,  and  encumbered  by  their  own 
armour  and  the  bodies  of  their  steeds,  lay  helpless  beneath  the  feet 
of  their  oompuiions.      Pembroke  at  once  charged,  the  garrison 
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sallied  from  the  castle,  and  the  route  of  the  French  wa.s  complete* 
Du  Perche,  their  commander,  was  slain  ;  three  earls,  eleven  barons, 
and  four  hundred  knights  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  booty,  that  the  victory  was  ever  after  known  as  ^^  the  Fair  of 
Lincoln."  The  infantry,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  hurried 
towards  London  in  broken  and  terrified  detachments.  Their  late 
atrocities,  however,  had  roused  the  peasantry :  in  front  were  am- 
buscades without  end ;  in  the  rear  a  host  of  merciless  destroyers. 
Louis  was  amazed  at  the  complete  destruction  of  his  army ;  of  his 
late  gallant  force,  two  or  three  hundred  weary  stragglers  were  all 
that  returned.  After  such  a  loss,  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself 
up  in  London,  and  await  reinforcements  fsom  France. 

But  reinforcements  W6r6  e^cpected  in  vain.  Hugh  de  Burgh,  the 
gallant  defender  of  Dover  castle,  heard  that  a  French  fleet  of  eighty 
large  and  many  smaller  ships  had  put  to  sea,  and  although  he  could 
collect  but  forty  sail,  although  several  knights  remonstrated  on  the 
folly  of  attacking  so  vast  a  force,  and  actually  refused  to  serve,  the 
intrepid  warden,  seeing  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  extinguish- 
ing the  war,  determined  to  face  the  danger.  The  battle  that 
.  ensued  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  earliest  encounters  of 
the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets.  It  was  only  the  second  con- 
test between  those  of  France  and  England,  the  first  indeed  that 
had  been  fought  in  the  open  sea ;  and  the  English  endeavoured  to 
supply  their  deficiency  in  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships,  not 
indeed  by  the  Roman  corvus,  but  by  throwing  quick-lime  into  the 
air,  which  the  wind  carried  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  by  grap- 
pling as  they  best  could,  and  by  then  boarding  and  falling  with  their 
axes  and  other  weapons  first  upon  the  rigging  and  then  upon  the 
crews.  The  French  were  blinded  with  the  lime,  and  amazed  at  the 
strange  method  of  attack ;  and  were  destroyed  almost  before  they 
began  to  resist  Only  fifteen  of  their  vessek  escaped.  Eustace  le 
Moine,  a  notorious  pirate,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  taken  and 
put  to  instant  death  (Aug.  24,  A.D.  1217). 

Louis  ¥ras  now  glad  to  treat  for  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
barons  should  enjoy  an  amnesty,  and  receive  back  the  homage 
which  they  had  given  to.  Louis ;  and  that  Louis,  on  his  aooeasion  to 
the  throne  of  France,  should  restore  to  Henry  all  the  dominions 
which  John  had  lost.  Henry  gave  him  in  return  ten  thousand 
marks  to  pay  his  debts.  The  king  of  Scotland  and  Lewellyn  of 
Wales  took  advantage  of  the  general  pacification,  and  rendered 
their  customary  homage  (Sept.  A.D.  1217). 

The  queen-mother,  a  most  shameless  woman,  had  now  married  the 
Count  of  La  Marche,  aod  thought  no  more  of  her  son.  Her  un- 
natural conduct,  however,  made  little  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  government :  by  the  feudal  laws,  a  minor  was  under  the 
custody,  not  of  his  relations,  but  of  his  suzerain.  The  pope  beini: 
the  acknowledged  suzerain  of  England,  had  already  washed  over 
the  interests  of  the  young  king.  He  now  formally  declared  kimself 
guardian,  and  appointed  Gualu,  and  after  him  Paudulpb,  to  secure 
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tiie  lights  and  safety  of  his  ward.  They  discharged  their  import- 
ftQt  trust  with  fidelity.  Qoalo  found  an  ahle  co-operator  in  the  earl 
of  Pembroke.  Their  first  and  principal  care  was  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  itinerant  justices  were,  therefore,  ordered  to 
administer  to  the  knights  and  freemen  of  every  county,  an  oath 
to  keep  the  king's  peace,  to  ohsenre  good  laws  and  rightful  customs, 
and  at  the  call  of  Heniy  and  his  council  to  assemble  in  arms  against 
the  ennnieB  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  To  remove  the  cause  of  i\\  the 
recent  troubles,  the  Charter  was  again  confirmed,  but  with  additional 
modificatioiis ;  no  one  was  to  be  suffered  to  alienate  so  much  of  his 
property  as  to  become  unable  to  discharge  the  usual  services  to  his 
lord,  DOT  to  give  his  landfs  to  a  religious  house  on  condition  of  hold- 
ing them  in  fief  of  the  same  house;  all  castles  erected  since  the 
oommencement  of  the  late  civil  war  were  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
view  of  Frankpledge*  was  to  be  held  only  at  Michaelmas.  It  was 
oa  this  oocasian  that  the  chapters  regarding  the  forests  and  warrens 
▼ere  taken  ont  of  the  QtxeBi  Chuter,  and  arranged  in  a  new 
instroBBient  called  the  Forest  Charter;  all  forests  inclosed  since  the 
death  of  Bidiard  were  thrown  open,  and  outiawries  incurred  during 
the  same  period  were  reversed.  Of  all  changes  in  the  forest  code, 
the  most  important  was  that  of  the  punishment  for  killing  the  king's 
dider;  instead  of  life  or  limb,  it  was  now  a  heavy  fine,  or  a  year's 
nnpnsonment. 

By  these  meaamres,  by  prodentlv  overlooking  small  transgressions, 
aad  by  visiting  great  excesses  with  severe  and  immediate  punish - 
Bient,  die  government  allayed  the  general  ferment,  and  gradually 
r^Msed  the  animosity  that  still  existed  between  the  supporters  of 
the  etown  and  the  adherents  of  the  barons.  After  the  departure  of 
OQBk>  to  Rome,  and  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (A.D. 
1219),  Ftodulph  fonnd  it  almost  as  difficult  to  appease  or  oounter- 
bdaoee  the  rivalry  between  the  two  ministers,  Hubert  de  Burg  and 
Peter  dee  Rodiee,  as  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  national  tran- 
quillity. Hubert  was  justiciary  and  exereised  the  royal  authority ; 
P^ter  was  bishop  of  Winchester,  though  by  birth  a  roictevin,  and 
was  Heniy's  preceptor.  The  former  sought  the  friendship  of  those 
that  resisted  John,  the  latter  that  of  John's  adherents  and  meroe- 
aariea.  Althou^  Pandulph's  efforts  were  in  a  great  measure 
aacuiasful,  it  was  not  long  before  Hubert  found  an  opportunity  for 
mortifying  his  rivaL 

In  A.D.  122d,  Philip  of  France  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis 
Till.  The  latter,  however,  was  so  fiir  from  complying  with  the 
treaty  of  London,  that  he  seized  Rochelle,  and  most  of  the  other 
towns  of  Poiton  that  were  still  subject  to  Engknd  (A.D.  1224)« 
At  the  news,  Henry  hastily  called  his  parliament,  and  demanded  an 
aid.  In  sneh  a  case  his  predecessors  would  have  collected  an  army 
at  oaee,  hat  things  had  now  changed.  The  estates  of  the  crown 
had  been  lavished  on  the  mercenaries  or  favourites  of  preceding 

*  See  Aaglo*S«ion  oaaneiBJuid  CQitouiB. 
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monarchs,  and  the  kings  of  England  were  henoeforth  dep^ident  for 
supplies  upon  the  generosity  of  their  subjects. 

The  debates  that  ensued  upon  Henry^s  demand  were  already 
becoming  violent,  when  news  arrived  that  Fulk^  one  of  the  foreign 
favourites  of  King  John,  having  been  fined  for  various  misde- 
meanorsy  had,  in  revenge,  waylaid  one  of  the  judges,  and  carried 
him  off  to  his  castle  of  Bedford.  Fulk  was  a  partisan  of  Peter  des 
Roches,  and  Hubert  demanded  his  punishment.  The  barons  im- 
mediately collected  their  vassals,  and  with  Henry  at  their  head, 
proceeded  to  attack  the  fortress.  Fulk  had  gone  to  Chester,  but 
trusted  that  his  weU-provided  garrison  would  hold  out  for  a  twelve- 
month. He  was  not  a  little  mistaken.  The  siege  was  furiously 
pressed.  From  two  moveable  wooden  towers  the  king's  archers 
commanded  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  while  baliste  and  other 
engines  of  war  incessantly  battered  the  defences.  The  barbican 
was  stormed,  the  outer  wall  forced,  and  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
provender  in  the  adjoining  ballium  were  captured.  The  cats,  or 
moveable  sheds,  were  now  pushed  against  the  second  wall,  and  the 
miners  who  worked  within  these  machines  quickly  effected  a  breach, 
and,  with  great  loss,  the  inner  ward  was,  at  length,  carried.  The 
defence  of  the  keep  was  no  less  resolute  than  the  assault.  The  cats 
were  again  employed,  and,  despite  of  crushing  stones  and  flaming 
combustibles,  the  miners  persevered,  and  despairing  of  making  any 
impression  upon  the  mtaomj  of  the  keep,  excavated  the  ground, 
until  they  were  actually  beneath  the  foundations.  All  being  now 
veady,  they  set  fire  to  tibe  beams  with  which  they  had  propped  up 
the  foundations,  and  in  a  short  time,  to  the  dismay  of  the  garriaon, 
an  angle  of  the  keep  sunk  into  the  hidden  chasm,  and  the  interior 
of  the  castle  was  laid  open  to  the  exulting  besiegers.  The  garrison 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  sued  for  mercy;  the  knights  were 
hanged,  the  archers  sent  to  Palestine  to  fight  against  the  infidels, 
Fulk  and  his  family  were  baaished,  and  the  castle  was  rased  to  the 
ground  (A.D.  1224). 

After  this  summary  act  of  justice,  the  great  council  resumed  its 
debates.  By  degrees  the  opposition  died  away,  and  at  the  okwe  of 
the  Christmas  festival^  a  fifteenth  on  moveables,  amounting  to  fifty- 
nine  thousand  pounds,  was  voted,  on  condition  that  the  two  oharters 
should  be  solemnly  mtified.  Thus,  it  seems,  the  custom  of  granting 
and  that  of  withholding  the  supplies,  date  from  the  same  period. 

The  expedition  that  followed  this  grant  was  fruitless  and  in^^o- 
rious.  The  people  of  Gnienne  solicited  help  against  the  French 
king,  and  those  of  Poitou  and  Normandy  offered  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  once  more  to  the  English  crown.  Instead  of  reqwnding 
to  the  call,  Henry  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  count  of  Bre- 
tagne,  wasted  his  time  in  indolent  amusement,  and  returned  to 
England,  jeered  by  the  troubadours,  as  one  who  dared  not  contend 
for  the  lands  of  his  fathers  (A.D.  1230). 

Notwithstanding  this  faUure,  he  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Isabella,  to  support  the  count  of  La  Marche  against  Alphonae  of 
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Poiton.  As  a  truoe  still  existed  with  France,  the  English  barons 
refiiaed  to  aid  him.  Henry  therefore  determined  to  try  his  own 
naooroes.  With  three  hundred  knights  and  thirty  hogsheads  of 
nlTer,  he  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne.  A  partial  defeat 
at  TaiUebonrg,  a  second  at  Saintes,  the  desertion  of  his  futhless 
ally,  and  a  conseqnent  flight  to  Blaye,  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
his  treasore,  dispelled  his  dreams  of  conquest.  He  accepted  another 
tmoe  for  five  years,  and  returned  to  England  in  disgmce. 

The  just  and  valiant  Louis  IX.  was  now  on  the  throne  of  France. 
His  doubts  of  the  justice  of  his  title  to  the  province  formerly 
belonging  to  the  English,  were  laughed  at  by  his  nobles,  but 
raiUeiy,  he  knew,  was  no  argument ;  he  persevered  in  his  inquiries 
Dotwithstanding  their  opposition,  and  at  length,  after  a  negotiation 
of  seventeen  years,  he  made  Henry  a  free  gift  of  Limousin,  Feri- 
gord,  and  Querci,  as  well  as  an  annual  payment  for  some  lands  in 
Saintonge  and  Agenois,  together  with  their  reversion  upon  the 
death  of  the  count  and  countess  of  Foitou  (A.D.  1 259). 

Before  Henry's  transactions  with  France  were  terminated, 
those  with  Rome  and  Germany  became  gradually  more  involved. 
As  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  its  young 
king  Frederick  had  been  brought  up,  and  was  afterwards  firmly 
estaUished  in  his  kingdom,  by  the  care  of  succeeding  popes. 
Elected  to  the  empire,  Frederick  repaid  the  benefactors  of  his 
infimcy  with  treachery  and  invasion.  After  scenes  of  oppression 
and  simony,  resembling,  though  on  a  far  greater  scale,  the  deeds  of 
Bofbs  and  Henry  the  First,  and  after  a  contest  of  armed  violence 
against  principle,  to  which  history  can  afibrd  no  parallel,  the 
Gennaii  emperors,  like  the  English  kings,  had  abandoned  their 
pretended  right  of  ecclesiastical  investiture.  They  had,  however, 
only  shifted  their  ground:  surrendering  one  point,  they  assailed 
aootber.  Their  object  now  was  to  render  the  popes  themselves 
their  creatures,  to  seize  and  enfeof  their  territories,  that  by  means 
of  feudal  claims  they  might  not  only  become  the  sovereigns  of  all 
Italy,  but  might  interfere  at  pleasure  in  the  election  of  the  pope. 
The  chivalrous  Normans  of  the  south,  and  the  wealthy  burgesses  of 
the  north,  of  Italy  stood  for  a  while  between  the  emperors  and  the 
object  of  their  ambition.  But  at  the  accession  of  Frederick  11.  to 
the  imperiiid  crown,  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  success.  The 
Norman  dynasty  was  now  extinct ;  the  lands  over  which  they  had 
ruled  weie  the  patrimonial  dominions  of  Frederick,  while  the  con- 
federacy of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  had  quelled  the  might  of 
Barbaroflsa,  was  broken  by  faction  and  civil  war.  Frederick  IL,  it 
is  true,  held  the  Two  Sicilies  in  fief  of  Rome  as  did  the  Normans ; 
hut  wlJle  he  admitted  that  the  pope  was  his  suzerain,  he  refused  to 
disdiarge  the  obligations  of  a  vassal.  Under  the  careful  guardian- 
^p  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  he  had  become  the  most  accomplished 
sovereign  of  his  time ;  to  them  too  was  he  indebted  for  the  pre- 
serrataon  of  his  patrimonial  dominions,  and  even  in  no  small  degree 
&r  his  dection  to  the  imperial  crown.     If^  however,  gratitude  was 
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to  be  as  little  regarded  as  justice,  he  was,  at  least,  bound  by  treaty, 
and  by  solemn  and  public  oath,  to  yield  the  crown  of  Italy  to  his 
son,  as  soon  as  he  himself  had  secured  that  of  Germany.  Even  this 
was  contemned :  but  at  all  events  the  time  for  executing  any  project 
must  be  very  distant,  for  he  had  Yolnntarily  assumed  the  croas,  and 
had  more  than  once  renewed  his  yow.  But  could  such  a  vow  stand 
in  the  way  of  one  already  peijured  ?  After  years  of  excoae  and 
delay,  he  at  length  binds  himself  to  fulfil  his  yow  within  two  years 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  two  years  have  passed :  he  is 
still  in  Italy ;  he  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  store  of  excuses :  he  is 
sick.  Gregory  IX.,  who  when  bi^op  of  Ostia,  eight  years  before^ 
had  giyen  him  the  cross;»  wearied  out  with  his  delays,  gives  him  one 
more  warning  and  a  few  additional  weeks,  and  then  solemnly  ]»o- 
nounces  that  the  emperor,  by  his  delay,  had  incurred  the  exeom- 
munication  which  he  had  himself  invoked.  Frederick  aecretly 
dreaded  a  sentence  at  which  he  professed  in  public  to  soofil  He 
hastened  to  the  Holy  Land ;  patched  up  a  disastrous  treaty  with  the 
sultan  of  Egypt;  entered  in  mock  triumph  into  Jerusalem,  now  a 
heap  of  deserted  ruins ;  returned  to  make  war  upon  the  pope  ;  and 
then,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  submitted  to  the  ehurdi,  and 
was  released  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures.  By  his  pretended 
crusade  he  eluded  the  obligation  of  his  vow,  and  by  his  submis- 
sion to  the  pope  escaped  the  consequences  of  its  former  violation. 
Having  thus  succeeded,  he  thought  no  more  of  the  treaty  which  lie  had 
just  made,  and  not  content  with  retaining  the  lands  of  the  TeanplarB 
and  Hospitallers,  and  infringing  the  liberty  of  ecclesiastical  election, 
he  bribed  the  Roman  nobles  to  expel  the  pope  from  his  capital,  and 
without  form  or  ceremony  put  his  natural  son  Henry  in  posBeeakm  of 
Sardinia,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which,  belonged  by  in- 
contestable right  to  the  see  of  Borne.  Gregory's  remonstrances  being 
unavailing,  he  again  excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  to  decide  the 
present  question,  which  compromised  so  many  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  recover  Palestine  from  the  infidels,  he  sammoned 
a  General  CounciL  Many  of  the  prelates  of  England,  Gkul,  and 
Germany,  while  on  their  way  to  the  council,  were  seised  and  con- 
fined by  Frederick,  and  not  a  few  expired  of  hunger  and  the  other 
hardships  of  their  ruthleas  imprisonment.  The  measure  of  Gregory  s 
trials  was  full :  heart-broken  at  the  news,  he  expired  while  the  din 
of  Frederick's  assault  upon  the  walk  of  Rome  was  yet  sounding 
in  his  ears.    Celestine,  his  successor,  survived  him  but  a  few  months. 

Innocent  IV.  was  now  chosen  ;  and  Frederick  was  overjoyed  that 
one  of  his  greatest  friends  was  raised  to  the  pefiacy.  Innocent, 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to  the  wishes  of  a 
friend.  He,  indeed,  treated  for  peace,  but  he  plainly  informed 
Frederick  that  he  must  first,  in  presence  of  a  councU  composed  of  the 
kings  and  bishops  of  Europe,  clear  himself  of  the  charge  brou^t 
against  him  by  Gregory.  Frederick  had  good  reason  for  disliking 
such  a  proposal,  and  turned  all  his  fury  against  his  former  friend. 

The  independence  of  the  papal  territories,  and  with  them  the 
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independence  of  the  pontifical  election,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
destroction.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  it  was  jnst  and  necessary 
for  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors  to  contend  for  the  free  election 
of  ordinary  bishops,  it  was  certainly  right  to  straggle  by  all  legitimate 
means  for  the  independence  of  that  see,  whose  very  office  is  to  watch 
over  the  whole  chnrch,  and  which  in  the  hour  of  danger  was  the  guar- 
dian  of  erery  other.  If  armies  went  forth  to  battle  for  the  cradle  of 
Chnsdanity  and  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  surely  it  is  time  now  to 
do  battle,  not  for  the  cradle,  but  for  the  liberty,  if  not  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  chnrch  ;  not  for  the  spot  which  had  once  been  hallowed 
by  the  presence  of  our  Redeemer,  but  for  that  most  precious  of  all 
things  on  earth,  his  spouse,  his  living  temple,  the  church.  Such 
wu  Innocent's  riew  of  the  question  when  he  appealed  for  the 
d^enoe  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  same  feelings,  the  same  principles, 
tiiat  had  led  men  to  give  their  wealth  and  blood  for  the  defence  of 
Palestine.  As  on  occasion  of  the  crusades,  the  clergy  had  willingly 
giyen  their  wealth,  so  had  they  been  called  upon  by  Gregory  IX., 
and  so  were  they  now  again  called  upon,  and  again  and  again 
reqModed  to  the  calL 

Frederick,  howerer,  was  Henry's  brother-in-law,  and  the  English 
king  was  persuaded  to  check  a  subscription,  which  interfered  with 
tiie  sdieme  of  his  German  kinsman.  To  this  interference,  whateyer 
may  hare  been  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  clergy,  Grossetete,  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  boldly  replied,  '^What  we  and  our  fellow- 
bishops  do  is  no  wonder,  but  whether  commanded,  or  not  even 
asked,  it  would  indeed  be  matter  for  wonder  and  for  the  highest 
indignation  if  we  did  not  do  something  of  the  kind,  or  eren  more. 
For  we  behold  ihem  (the  popes)  driven  into  exile,  crushed  with 
perseeotions,  despoiled  of  their  patrimony,  and  not  able  to  obtain 
from  their  own  property  enough  for  their  decent  maintenance." 

These  oollecUons  of  money  or  ecclesiastical  tallages  generally 
amounted  to  one-twentieth,  sometimes  to  one-tenth,  or  even  to  one- 
fifth  of  »  person's  annual  income.  That  abuses  crept  into  this 
system  is  not  to  be  denied ;  the  collectors  were  sometimes  harsh  and 
tjrannical,  and  regarded  their  own  profit  rather  than  justice  and 
tbdr  master^s  honour.  These  abuses  were  published  and  ex- 
aggerated by  the  flatterers  of  the  king,  and  even  by  some  of  the 
dergy. 

Innocent  had  now  taken  refuge  in  France,  and  had  convoked  the 
General  Council  of  Lyons.  The  king,  nobles,  and  clergy  of 
Ellwand,  took  the  opportunity  to  send  to  the  pope  a  petition 
coached  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  the  grievances  of  the  clergy. 
As,  however,  one  great  object  for  which  the  council  was  summoned 
was  to  consider  the  behaviour  of  Frederick  towards  the  Holy  See, 
and  as  the  petition  of  the  English  was  coupled  with  a  remonstrance 
in  behalf  of  that  monarch,  and  as,  moreover,  all  the  clamour  died 
away  as  soon  as  Frederick  was  no  more,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  only  a  demonstration  to  throw  odium  on  the  conduct  of  the 
pope,  in  order  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  against  the  emperor, 
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and,  perhaps,  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  which,  in  the  jadgment  of 
the  age,  his  crimes  had  clearly  merited.  The  result  of  the  delibe- 
lations  of  the  Council  was,  that,  in  presence  of  the  en^ror  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  many  princes  and  amhassadors^  Frederick  was 
solemnly  deposed  (A.D.  1245).  For  nearly  &ye  yean,  howerer,  he 
continued  a  merciless  war  against  the  friends  of  thepope.  Defeated, 
at  length,  by  the  Lombards,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  dominiona,  fell 
grievously  sick,  and,  according  to  several  contemporary  writers^  was 
smothered  by  his  natural  son  Manfred.  While  the  question  of  the 
pope's  tallages  was  still  agitated,  the  Holy  See  was  haraflsed  with  s 
new  subject  of  complaint :  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  his  supremacy, 
had  bestowed  upon  certain  Italians  what  were  termed  ^^/^rmnotM  /' 
in  other  words,  had  granted  them  documents  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  whatever  English  preb^idaries  or  benefices  should  first 
become  vacant.  Finding  their  privilege  of  advowson  or  patronage 
thus  suspended,  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  Grossetete  himself,  complained  that  the  pope  had  too  readily 
overlooked  the  customary  rights  of  the  patrons,  and  that,  moieofvez, 
he  had,  in  many  cases,  granted  ^*  provisions "  to  persons,  who  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  language,  or  unable  to  re»de. 

From  the  dearth  of  contemporary  historians,  and  from  the  known 
dishonesty  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  much  obscurity  involves  ibis,  as 
well  as  the  former,  question.  From  the  unsatisfiBMetory  account  that 
is  left,  it  appears  that  Thwinge,  a  Yorkshire  knight,  whose  advow- 
son had  been  suspended  by  a  provision,  carried  his  resentment  to 
such  an  excess,  as  to  form  a  secret  association  of  sixty  or  seventy 
persons,  and  by  their  means  to  murder  some  of  the  pope's  measen- 
gers,  and  to  menace,  and  sometimes  to  carry  off,  the  foreign  iaoom- 
bents  or  their  stewards.  Influenced,  probably,  by  the  same  motives 
as  in  the  case  of  tallages,  Henry  suffered  ^ht  months  to  pass, 
before  he  attempted  to  check  theae  deeds  of  violence.  Thwinge,  at 
length,  was  obliged  to  appear  before  his  holiness.  When  he  had 
explained  his  case,  Oregoiy  declared  that  the  lay  patronage  had 
been  suspended  without  his  knowledge,  and  dismissed  the  Yorkahlre 
knight,  with  full  power  to  exercise,  as  before,  his  privilege  of 
advowson. 

Thwinge's  success  appears  to  have  aroused  the  English  prelateB : 
they  began  to  exert  themselves  for  the  restoration,  not  only  of  lay, 
but  of  ecclesiastical,  advowsons.  They  represented  to  the  pope  the 
hardship  of  depriving  England  of  fifty  thousand  marks,  for  the 
annual  support  of  foreign  ecclesiastics.  The  pope  listened  favourably 
to  their  petition,  though  he  denied  the  accuracy  of  its  statement : 
he  lamented  the  necessity  which  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  each 
means,  and  proposed  that,  for  the  present,  eight  thousand  marks 
should  be  assigned  to  the  non-residents,  and  that  this  pension  dionld 
be  annually  duninished;  that  all  other  foreign  clergy  should  be 
obliged  either  to  reside  or  to  surrender  their  livings ;  and  that  the 
rights  of  all  patrons  should  now  again  be  restored  (A.D.  1252). 

The  troubles  of  Italy  continued  all  iim  time,  with  little  inter- 
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ttunoD.  Maolredy  tlie  illegitimate  son  of  Frederick,  had  submitted 
to  ihe  pope,  and  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  for  his  coonty  of  Taiento. 
Soon  aiiter,  he  murdered  a  nobleman  of  the  pope's  court ;  raised  the 
Samcens  of  Lnoeria ;  surprised  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
papal  army ;  and  rapidly  orerran  Apulia,  the  march  of  Ancona,  and 
Tuscany. 

In  his  distress,  the  pope  looked  round  upon  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom, to  find  one  that  would  prove  a  loyal  feudatory :  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  Edmund,  the  second  son  of  Henry  III.  The  English 
king  roulily  accepted  the  offer.  His  nobles,  however,  would  give 
lum  no  assistance.  Their  jealousy  had  been  long  excited  by  the 
king^s  partiality  for  the  foreign  relatives  of  his  queen:  on  these 
the  aids  of  his  barons  had  been  unsparingly  lavished ;  and  nothing 
vas  now  to  be  obtained  but  fierce  glances,  and  ominous  expressions. 
Henry  turned  to  the  clergy :  pressed  on  one  side  by  the  pope,  on  the 
other  by  the  king,  they  reluctantly  granted  the  required  aid.  The 
pope,  meantime,  waited  in  vain  for  Henry^s  army ;  he  saw  his  own 
troops  overthrown,  his  territory  laid  waste,  and  his  debts  rapidly 
aocmnukting.  Further  dday  would  be  ruin.  With  the  consent  of 
Henry,  therefore,  the  claim  of  Edmund  was  transferred  to  Charles 
of  Anjou.  Charles  was  soon  in  the  field ;  in  the  f&tal  battle  of 
Benevento,  Manfred  resigns  both  his  crown  and  his  life  (A.D. 
1266) ;  and  the  hapless  Conradin,  the  grandson  of  Frederick,  and 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstanffens,  atones  on  the  scaffold  for  the  crimes 
of  his  house  (A.D.  1269). 

Long  before  the  affiiirs  of  Italy  were  peaceably  arranged,  the 
attention  of  Henry  had  been  forcibly  recalled  to  his  own  dominions. 
The  barons,  seeing  that  the  advice  of  strangers  had  been  preferred 
to  their  own,  and  knowing  that  Henry  regarded  the  great  charter 
u  an  infringement  on  his  rights,  had  alr^dy  (A.D.  1234)  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  compelled  the  king  to  dismiss  his 
bvourites. 

After  Henry's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Provence  (A.D.  1236), 
he  reverted  to  his  former  habits.  The  barons  immediately  renewed 
their  associations :  they  were  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  him- 
Belf  a  foreigner,  son  of  the  celebrated  Montfort  that  quelled  the 
Albigenses.  By  his  possession,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  earl- 
dom ol  Leicester,  and  by  his  marriage  with  the  king^s  sister,  he  had 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  royal  barons.  For  some 
J9»n  he  had  been  occupied  with  the  administration  of  the  distant 
province  of  €kiienne:  accused  of  injustice  and  tyranny  in  his 
office,  he  had  cleared  himself  before  the  barons  (A.D.  1251). 
Henry  was  enraged  at  his  acquittal,  and  reviled  him  as  a  traitor. 
^  Traitor  !*  exdiumed  the  earl ;  ^  if  you  were  not  a  king,  you  should 
repent  of  the  insult." 

*^I  shall  never  repent  of  any  thing  so  much,"  replied  Henry,  ^^as 
that  I 'have  allowed  yon  to  grow  and  fatten  in  my  dominions." 
They  were  pacified,  in  some  desree,  by  the  nobles  that  were  present ; 
a&d  Montfort  thought  it  prudent  to  make  a  considerable  stay  in 
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Fnoc«.     They  vere  aflerwards  reconciled  by  the  aMHiiation  of  Un 
biihop  of  Liaook. 
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The  absenoe  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother, 
who  had  gone  into  Oermany  to  seek  the  imperial  crown,  and  the 
disoontent  of  the  people,  who  attributed  a  leaeon  of  scarcity  to  the 
inc^ncity  of  the  government,  eeem  to  hare  enoonraged  the  barons 
to  prosecute  their  schemes. 

In  Hay,  1256,  the  king  had  summoned  a  parliament  to  Weet- 
minster :  when  he  entered  the  hall  he  fonnd  his  barons  in  oomplete 
armour.  **Am  I,  then,  your  prieonerT"  he  demanded.  "No,  ar," 
replied  one ;  "  but  by  your  [mrtiality  to  foreigners,  and  yoar  own 
prodigality,  yon  have  brought  misery  npon  the  kingdom  :  wherefore 
we  require  that  the  powers  of  gOTemment  be  delegated  to  a  oom' 
mittee  of  barons  and  preUtet,  lot  the  lemoTal  of  abuses,  and  the 
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enaetment  of  aalataiy  laws."  Henrj  found  it  neceesarj  to  yield ; 
and  the  barons^  on  tlieir  part,  agreed  that,  if  all  went  on  well^  they 
would  pay  bis  debts,  and  support  the  claim  of  Edmund  to  the 
crown  of  the  Two  Siolies.  Accordingly,  on  the  appointed  day  the 
Great  Council,  or  '^  Mad.  Parliament^"  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
ehroniclera,  assembled  at  Oxford.  The  confederate  banms  were 
attended  by  their  yassals,  and  swore  to  treat,  as  ^a  mortal  enemy," 
e^eiy  one  that  should  abandon  their  cause. 

A  ^'Committee  of  Fifteen  "  was  now  appointed,  seven  from  each 
party,  besides  the  president,  Boniface,  aichbishop  of  Canterliory, 
who  was  allied  to  the  royal  ^nily,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  was  known 
to  be  faToniable  to  the  barons.  This  committee  or  ^council  of 
state"  inmiediately  began  its  work :  the  sheriff  and  governors  of 
most  of  the  royal  castles  had  to  yield  their  poets  to  the  reformers, 
the  justiciajry  was  sworn  to  &charge  his  functions  according  to  the 
r^gdatienfi  of  the  committee,  and  the  chancellor  to  seal  no  instrument 
contrary  to  its  sanctions. 

Having  thus  virtually  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, die  oonunittee  decreed  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen 
by  the  freeholdeis  of  eveiy  county,  to  make  known  the  abuses  of 
the  royal  administration ;  that  the  high  sheriffs  should  be  chosen 
every  year  by  the  same  electors;  that  all  sheriffs,  the  treasurer, 
justiciary,  ana  cbanoellor  should  submit  their  accounts  to  an  annual 
ioq>eeti(m ;  and  that  parliament  should,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
meet  three  times  a  year.  A  significant  clause  was  added  to  the  last 
article :  in  order  that  the  crown  vassals  might  not  incur  the  expense 
and  inconvenienoe  of  peisooal  attendance,  they  were  to  content 
themselves  with  sending  twdve  representatives.  These  twelve 
were  to  unite  with  the  ^^  council  of  state,"  and  to  pass  laws  in  the 
name  of  the  entire  parliament  To  complete  the  triumph  of  the 
haions,  an  order  was  issued  in  the  name  of  Henry,  that  the  liege- 
men dT  the  king  should  swear  obedienoe  to  the  new  ordinances; 
and  a  letter  was  written  to  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  pariiament, 
to  solicit  the  presence  of  a  legate,  for  the  purpose  <^  giving  a 
auiction  to  the  work  of  reform  (Oct.  18,  1258). 

From  80  vigorous  a  commencement  great  things  w^e  expected 
by  the  nation.  Its  expectations,  however,  were  di^ppointed.  The 
reibnners  seemed  to  have  had  no  other  desire  than  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  delegated  power.  Murmurs  arose,  the  knights-badieloxB 
made  a  strong  remonstrance,  distrust  was  excited  among  the  asso- 
ciates themsdvea,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  reproached  Montfort 
with  ambitious  designs,  and,  without  abandoning  the  common  causey 
laisad  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  leader.  With  unusual  prompti- 
tode  Henry  took  advantage  of  the  crisis :  he  dissolved  the  council, 
diBt  himself  up  in  the  Tower,  ordered  the  gates  of  London  to  be 
dosed,  and  its  citiaens  to  renew  their  oath  of  fealty,  and  conmmnded 
the  knights  of  the  ehire  to  repair  in  arms  to  the  next  parliament. 
The  barons,  on  the  other  hand,  collected  their  retainers,  and  hastened 
to  the  nei^bonrfaood  of  the  capital;  but  their  ranks  were  thinned 
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by  continual  desertion,  and  even  the  unexpected  co-opention  of 
Edward,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  not  sufficient  to  uphold  their 
cause.  Deserted  bj  the  whole  body  of  confederates,  Leicester 
refused  any  kind  of  compromise,  and  declaring  he  could  not  trust  a 
perjured  king,  withdrew  to  the  continent 

The  imprudence  of  Prince  Edward  in  surrounding  himself  with  a 
guard  of  foreigners  renewed  the  hostility  of  the  barons.  Leicester 
returned  and  re-organized  his  party.  Gloucester,  his  old  enemy, 
was  no  more,  and  the  rashness  and  folly  of  the  young  earl  made 
him  the  ready,  though  unconscious,  tool  of  the  wily  Leicester. 
The  latter  haying  completed  his  preparations,  hastened  to  London. 
The  aldermen  and  chief  citizens  were  royalists,  the  mayor  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  fayoured  the  barons. 

Fearful  of  being  detained  as  a  prisoner,  Prince  Edward  seized  one 
thousand  marks  which  had  been  deposited  for  security  in  the 
Temple,  hastened  to  his  barge  and  escaped  to  Windsor.  His  mother 
was  less  fortunate;  a  foreigner  herself,  Eleanor  was  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  king's  partiality  for  foreigners ;  she  was,  moreover, 
accused  of  haying  forced  all  the  yaluable  cargoes  that  entered  the 
port  of  London  to  unload  at  Queenhithe,  in  order  that  she  might 
haye  the  benefit  of  the  dues ;  and  she  had  embittered  the  Londoners 
by  her  late  conduct  as  regent  Exasperated  by  these  petty  wrongs, 
and  still  more  by  the  rumours  that  were  afloat,  they  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  queen  was  escaping  from  the  Tower,  than  they 
made  a  general  rush  to  the  bridge.  The  royal  barge  approaches, 
and  is  instantly  assailed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  whue  nothing  was 
heard  but  hootings  and  cries  of  ^^  Drown  her,  drown  her,  drown  the 
witch."  The  terrified  queen  was  glad  to  tal^e  shelter  within  the 
episcopal  palace  at  St.  Paul's. 

A  fruitless  negotiation  followed,  and  at  length  it  was  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  St  Louis.  He  decided  in  fayour  of  Henry; 
declared  that  the  ^'  Provisions  of  Oxford  "  were  as  injurious  to  the 
nation  as  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  ;  restored  the  king  to  his  fall 
authority,  and  approved  of  his  taking  the  advice  of  any  prudent 
man,  whether  native  or  foreigner.  The  barons  were  dissatisfied, 
and  at  once  appealed  to  the  sword.  In  the  North,  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  the  numbers  of  royalists  prevailed ;  in  London  and 
the  Cinque  Ports,  those  of  their  adversaries;  while  in  Wales  and 
the  midland  counties  the  parties  were  nearly  equal 

The  Londoners  were  the  first  to  rise ;  the  sound  of  the  great  bell 
of  St  Paul's  was  the  signal  for  a  pillage  and  massacre  of  the  Jews 
and  Lombard  merchants.  John  Fitz-John,  a  powerful  baron,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  insurgents.  Entering  the  house  of 
Kokben  Abraham,  a  wealthy  Jew,  he  deliberately  ran  him  through 
the  body,  and  carried  off  his  wealth.  Despencer,  the  justiciary, 
issued  from  the  Tower  apparently  to  suppress,  but  in  reality  to  profit, 
by  the  afifray ;  he  contented  himself  with  carrying  off  several  of 
the  richest  Jews,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Five 
hundred  of  the  hapless  race  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
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The  whole  ooontrj  was  now  the  scene  of  active  wsihae.  While 
the  Londoners  were  arming,  Monmonth  assailed  the  castle  of  Ro- 
chester, and  was  already  in  possession  of  the  bridge  and  one  gate, 
when  he  heard  that  Henry  had  moved  from  Nottingham  to  the 
oeighbonrhood  of  London,  and  along  his  whole  march  had  ravaged 
the  lands  of  the  associated  barons.  Leaving  some  troops  to  oon- 
tinue  the  siege,  Monmouth  hastened  to  defend  the  capital.  Henry, 
however,  had  as  yet  no  intention  of  meeting  him,  bat  moving  up 
the  river,  seized  the  castle  of  Kingston,  and  then  suddenly  wheeling 
aboDt,  fell  upon,  and  destroyed,  the  besiegers  of  Rochester.  Con- 
tinning  his  rapid  course,  he  seized  Tunbridge  Castle,  and,  leaving  in 
it  a  strong  garrison,  advanced  to  Winchester,  and  there  compelled 
the  Cinque  Ports  to  make  an  unqualified  submission.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  confederacy  of  the  barons  was  to  be  broken  up  in  a  single 
campaign ;  it  was  evident  that  Leicester  had  no  alternative  between 
1  decisive  battle  and  utter  ruin.  He  therefore  approached  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  the  royal  forces  prepared  to  meet  hun  beneath  the 
walls  of  Lewes. 

As  eloquent  as  he  was  crafty,  Montfort  possessed  the  dangerous 
talent,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  Cromwell,  of  persuading  his 
followers  that  their  cause  was  the  canse  of  God.  The  prince 
against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  he  told  them,  was  perjured,  and, 
therefore,  under  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty;  they,  on  the  contrary, 
had  drawn  the  sword  for  liberty,  justice,  and  religion.  To  keep 
aliye  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  enkindled,  he  ordered  them  to 
fiuten  white  crosses  upon  their  shoulders,  and  to  give  the  evening  to 
the  duties  of  religion,  in  token  of  the  holiness  of  their  cause. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  two  armies  encountered  in  the 
neigbboorhood  of  Lewes.  Prince  Edward  was  opposed  to  the 
Londoners.  Mindful  of  their  reoent  disorders,  and  the  insult  which 
ihej  had  previously  ofiTered  his  mother,  he  assailed  them  with  such 
fury,  that  they  broke  in  a  few  minutes,  were  forced  up  the  hill  to 
their  standard,  and  from  thence  were  driven  down  in  headlong 
flight  The  bodies  of  many  hundreds  of  the  citizens,  scattered  along 
a  course  of  four  miles,  told  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  pursuit. 
When,  at  length,  the  prince  returned,  the  sound  of  strife  was 
hushed^  and  the  field  was  abandoned  to  the  dead  and  dying.  As  he 
moved  along  the  fatal  spot,  he  gazed  anxiously  on  each  distorted 
&oe,  dreading  to  discover  the  features  of  his  father.  Not  seeing 
the  object  of  his  search,  he  rode  towards  the  town,  but  being  over- 
thrown in  a  sally  of  the  barons,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
CMtle  of  Pevensey. 

The  castle  itself  was  speedily  surrounded  and  assaulted,  but  the 
garrison  not  only  held  out,  but  in  some  measure  avenged  the  loss  of 
the  late  battle,  by  giving  the  barons  a  complete  and  bloody  repulse. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  collecting  the  remnant  of  the  royal  army,  Edward 
once  more  unfurled  the  dragon,  the  standard  of  his  father,  and 
deseended  to  the  plain  in  defiance  of  his  enemies.  The  mediation 
of  the  £riais  of  Lewes  prevented  another  combat.    In  the  negotia- 
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tions  tliat  followed,  Eklward  Tinted  his  fftther,  vbo  was  a  oi^ye 
in  the  neighbouring  priory,  and  the  oonditions  of  the  peace,  or 
^'  Mise,  of  Lewes  "  were  soon  arranged. 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  princes  Eidward  and  Henxy  should  become 
hostages  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  their  fathers,  Heniy  of  Eng- 
land and  his  broUier  Richard,  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  all  prisoners 
were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  such  matters  as  could  not  be  adjusted 
in  the  ensuing  parliament,  were  to  be  decided  by  certain  arbitratorB. 
The  whole  of  this  treaty  was  a  piece  of  artifice :  beneath  the 
promise  of  arbitration  Leicester  masked  his  real  intentions  from  the 
people,  and  having  secured  the  two  princes,  he  took  care  not  to 
allow  their  fiitheis  to  escape.  WiUioat  consulting  Henry,  be  made 
use  of  the  royal  seal  to  sanction  his  own  designs  (May,  1264). 

The  subtle  policy  of  Leicester  was  soon  developed.  He  ap- 
pointed for  every  county  an  officer  called  a  ^  conservator  of  the 
peace,"  with  power  to  summon  the  ^  posse  comitatus,"  or  strength 
of  the  county,  for  the  ^yprehension  of  offenders;  to  imprison  all 
that  bore  arms  without  a  royal  license ;  to  prevent  breaches  of  the 
peace ;  and  to  cause  four  knights  to  be  chosen  for  the  next  parlia- 
ment Of  the  barons  that  had  adhered  to  Henry,  some  were  shun 
or  exiled,  and  the  rest  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  at  home. 
There  was  nothing  then  to  prevent  the  conservators  from  insuring 
the  return  of  knights  of  their  own  party,  and  Leicester  of  course 
easily  induced  sudi  a  parliament  to  adopt  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  change  was  so  contrived  as  to  appear  to  many  the  act 
of  Henry  hims^.  By  an  instrument  under  his  own  hand  and  seal, 
be  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Gloucester,  authority  to  appoint  a  council  of  nine  persons  with 
almost  absolute  power.  This  council  was  to  have  the  custody  of 
the  king's  person,  and  the  appointment  of  his  household,  of  the 
governors  of  his  castles,  and  of  the  officers  of  state.  The  eooncil, 
however,  could  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  six 
of  its  members*  If  such  a  majoritT  could  not  be  obtained,  any 
measure  in  onestion  was  to  be  decided  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
the  eajrls  of  Leicester  and  Gbucester.  The  new  government  imme- 
diately decreed  that  past  otfsnces  should  be  forgiven,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  two  charters,  should  be  inviolably 
observed. 

Like  other  ambitions  men,  Leicester  discovered  that  pre-eminence 
of  power  is  only  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger.  For  a  time, 
however,  he  maintained  his  position,  and  then,  wi^  scarcely  a 
warning,  his  power  and  his  life  came,  at  once,  to  a  sndBen  and 
vid^it  termination. 

The  queen  had  prepared  a  great  armament  in  the  port  of  Damme, 
in  Flanders,  but  her  forces  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the 
time  of  service  was  expired.  Soon  after,  the  pope's  legate  failing 
in  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  and  receiving 
from  the  Cinque  Ports  a  refusal  of  admission  into  England,  ex- 
communicated all  the  disturbers  of  the  king^s  peace.     So  great, 
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howerer,  was  the  difference  of  opinion  with  respeet  to  the  quarrel, 
that  the  bii^ope,  instead  of  publishing,  thought  themselves  war- 
nated  in  sappreasing  the  legate's  sentence. 

As  soon  as  one  storm  abated,  another  threatened;  the  nation 
vBs  dissatiflfied  at  the  close  confinement  of  the  king  and  prince. 
Another  step  must  therefore  be  taken.  The  barons  and  pre- 
lates of  Leicester's  party  were  summoned,  and  in  this  memorable 
pvliamaii  even  the  burgm9S»  were  called  to  take  a  part  (January, 
A.D.  1265).  Leicester  had  seen  the  bnigesses  of  the  south  of 
Fnuwe  not  only  enjoying  great  privileges,  but  participating  in 
the  measures  of  government :  he  had  experienced  the  weight  which 
the  richee  and  numbers  ef  the  English  citisens  could  give  to  the 
party  which  they  espoused,  and  he  probably  saw  that  having  pur- 
ekased  exemption  from  most  of  the  feudal  burdens,  they  were 
arrived  at  that  critical  point  at  which  timely  concession  would 
bsnre  their  gratitude,  and  prevent  a  troublesome,  if  not  a  hostile 
demand.  The  policy  of  Leicester  succeeded ;  the  rigour  of  Edward's 
imprisonment  was  indeed  abated,  but  his  liberation  was  no  longer 
demanded :  he  was  confined  under  a  guard  to  Hereford  castle  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  disin- 
heritance to  go  beyond  the  sea ;  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  county 
of  Chester,  the  oasUe  of  Pec,  and  the  town  of  Newcastle-nnder-Line ; 
and  both  he  and  his  father  were  forbidden  to  proceed  against 
Leieester  or  his  associates  for  their  past  conduct,  under  pain  of 
losing  the  feaJty  of  their  vasaais,  until  full  redress  could  be  ob- 
tained. All  tlus  was  enacted  by  the  *'  common  consent  of  the  king, 
his  son  Edward,  the  prelates,  earis,  bazona,  and  eamnumalty  of  the 
nalm"  (Mftrch,  A.D.  1265). 

The  jealousy  of  his  associates  now  effected  what  national  royalty 
and  foreign  aid  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Gloucester  began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  rule  of  Leicester,  and  openly  avowed  his  discon- 
tent Hia  friend  the  earl  of  Derby  waa  arrested ;  but  he  himself 
eKaped  and  opened  a  dandestine  correspondence  with  Edward. 
The  latter  riding  out  wi^  his  keepers  according  to  custom,  sud- 
denly fled;  his  pursuers  were  scared  away  by  an  ambuscade  of 
armed  men,  and  the  prince  himself  hastened  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
at  Ludlow.  It  was  agreed  to  forget  past  injuries,  and  to  free  the 
king,  on  condition  of  his  excluding  foreigners,  and  governing 
acoonrdiag  to  law. 

Edward's  plan  of  operations  was  vigorous  and  masterly.  Leicester 
was  at  Hereford  waiting  for  inteUigence  of  Edward's  movements. 
The  latter,  by  seiring  at  once  on  the  towns  and  castles  along  the 
Severn,  destroying  the  bridges,  and  guarding  or  defending  the  fords, 
cut  off  Leicester's  communications  with  the  rest  of  the  island  (June). 
Simon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Leicester,  hastening,  meantime,  from  the 
srnth,  was  surprised,  lost  his  treasures  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  strong  castle  of  Kenil- 
w<ffth  (August  1 ). 

himself^  having  at  last  forded  the  Severn,  was  hurrying 
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from  Evesham  towards  Kenilworth  when  he  found  himself  inter* 
oepted.  The  numerous  divisions  of  the  royal  army  occupied  the 
heights  and  roads  so  as  at  once  to  cut  off  his  march  in  every 
direction,  and  yet  to  render  each  other  effectual  support.  The  earl 
saw  that  there  was  little  hope.  ^'  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
souls,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  for  our  bodies  are  Prince  Edwanl's." 
Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  force  his  paasa^,  he  arranged  his  men  in 
a  circle,  and  for  some  time  repelled  every  attack.  Numbers,  at 
length,  prevailed,  and  the  ranks  of  Leicester  were  shattered  and 
mown  down  without  mercy.  ^^Is  there  any  quarter?"  asked  the 
£ftinting  warrior.  ^^  None  for  traitors,"  was  the  only  answer. 
That  instant  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  fought  beside  him 
during  the  entire  battle,  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  wretched  father  was  stretched  upon  the  corpse  of  his  son.  The 
victory  was  as  complete  as  it  was  sanguinary.  Scarcely  one  of 
Leicester's  partisans  survived.  The  aged  king  himself  had  been 
obliged  to  fight  in  the  ranks.  Slightly  wounded,  beaten  to  the 
ground,  with  an  uplifted  weapon  aimed  at  his  life,  he  cried  out 
that  he  was  ^^  Harry  of  AVinchester,"  and  was  saved  by  the  prompt 
interference  of  his  son  (August  4,  1266). 

The  death  of  Leicester  and  of  so  many  of  his  chiefs  paralysed 
the  efforts  of  the  insurgents.  The  sweeping  confiscation,  which 
followed,  awakened  the  courage  of  despair.  For  two  years  a 
desultory  but  furious  war  was  maintained,  while  the  Cinque  Ports 
out  off  the  commerce  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  still  threatened  the 
tottering  power  of  the  king.  Edward  took  Winchelsea  by  storm ; 
but  so  pressing  was  the  danger,  that  he  gladly  rewarded  the  sub- 
mission of  the  other  ports  with  a  free  pardon,  and  the  confirmation 
of  their  privileges. 

As  urgent  letters  had  arrived  from  the  pope,  begging  that  justice 
might  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  as  the  impolicy  of  the  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  confiscation  was  now  but  too  evident^  a  committee 
o/  twelve  prelates  and  barons  was  appointed  to  moderate  its  rigour, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  those  that  had  profited  by  the 
forfeiture.  In  their  decision,  known  as  the  ^^  Dictum  de  Kenil- 
worth," they  divided  offenders  into  three  classes,  and  allotted  to 
each  class  the  choice  of  total  confiscation  or  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
penalty.  In  the  first  class  were  induded  Hugh  de  Hastings,  the 
earl  of  Derby,  as  well  as  some  persons  who  had  mutilated  the  king's 
messengers ;  their  penalty  was  seven  yean'  income  of  their  lands. 
The  second  dass  indude<l  every  other  person  that  had  taken  arms 
against  the  king ;  the  penalty,  five  years'  income.  The  third  dass 
included  all  that  had  held  any  civil  office  under  Leioester;  the 
penalty,  two  years'  income. 

As  soon  as  this  award  was  confirmed  by  the  king  and  parliament, 
great  numbers  submitted.  The  garrison  of  Kenilworth,  however, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  their  fortress,  hdd  out  for  some 
months,  and  was  at  length  reduced  by  famine.  Gloucester  would 
fun  have  acted  the  part  of  Leicester ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the 
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(aleatfl  aod  energy  of  the  lalter,  might  liare  proyed  a  most  dangerous 
Antagonist;  faaTing  ample  resonroes  of  his  own,  and  being  snp- 
portod  by  the  Londoners,  and  by  nmnerons  oudaws.  When,  how- 
ever, he  saw  tiie  royal  army  approach,  his  ambition  was  qaeUed  by 
his  terrors :  he  gladly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  obtained  a  full  pardon,  and  left  the  Londoners  to  their 
£Ue.    They  were  deprived  of  their  charter. 

In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  ihe  straggle  still  continued.  With  great 
delay  and  expense  bridges  and  roads  were  constructed,  and  the  out- 
Uwa,  whose  incurdon  had  been  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
eoontiy,  were  compelled  to  submit  (NoTember,  A.D.  1268).  They 
encceeded,  however,  in  winning  what  they  before  contemptuously 
rejected,  the  benefit  of  the  Dictum  de  Kenilworth.  The  Welsh 
were  among  the  last  to  come  to  terms :  Llewellyn,  their  prince,  pur- 
elissed  forgiveness  by  the  payment  of  the  enormous  sum  of  30,000 
poonds. 

The  king  had  learned  wisdom  from  adversity:  he  enacted 
wholesome  laws,  and  adopted  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  barons.  Ottoboni,  the  papal  legate,  was  busy,  at  the 
same  time,  in  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Many  of  the 
canons  which  were  published  under  his  direction,  still  retain  the 
force  of  law. 

The  animosity  that  had  been  produced  by  the  late  commotions, 
still  displayed  itself  in  occasional  acts  of  startling  violence.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  from  such  a  feeling,  rather  than  from 
mere  hasty  passion,  that,  in  a  dispute  in  Westminster  Hall,  John  de 
Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  slew  with  his  own  hand  Alan  la  Zouche, 
the  royal  justiciary. 

When  peace  was  fully  restored,  and  the  Londoners  had  been 
appeased  with  a  new  charter,  Edwurd  and  Edmund  and  their  cousin 
Henry,  departed,  with  a  gallant  retinue  of  knights,  for  the  Holy 
Land  (July,  A.D.  1270).  Henry,  while  on  his  way  to  Engknd 
with  despatches,  was  murdered  in  Italy  by  his  cousins,  Simon  and 
Gay  de  Montfort.  His  father,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  did  not 
long  survive  him ;  and  the  English  king,  already  infirm  with  age, 
saok  beneath  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and  grief.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Al)bey.  This  edifice  he  had  rebuilt  from  the  founda- 
tions, as  it  now  stands ;  and  within  it  had  erected  a  golden  shrine 
for  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  and  now,  in  the  tomb  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  sainted  king,  his  own  remains  were  deposited 
(November,  A.D.  1271).  Before  this  tomb  was  covered,  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  stepped  forward,  and,  placing  his  right  hand  on  the 
Wy  of  Henry,  swore  allegiance  to  the  absent  prince.  The  spec- 
tators followed  his  example ;  and  the  years  of  Edward's  reign  date 
from  this  spontaneous  act  of  homage. 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  well-meaning ;  but  his  credulity  and 
facility  rendered  him  the  sport  of  his  advisers.  To  rule  with  justice 
required  a  rigour  proportioned  to  the  power  and  turbulence  of  the 
Wons :  if  Heniy  could  be  sometimes  roused  to  exertion  or  passion. 
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his  gendenees  quickly  shnuik  from  the  oonfliet ;  and  his  want  of 
perseyering  energy  provoked  where  it  ought  to  hare  qaelied.  Could 
we  separate  the  indiridnal  from  the  reBponsibility  of  hia  public 
acta,  we  might  sum  up  the  character  of  Henry  in  the  usual  anti* 
thesis*— a  good  man,  but  a  weak  monaroh ;  but  as  he  is  nndifided  in 
his  responsibilities,  we  must  leave  him  with  his  compound  of  yirtues 
and  frailties,  a  man  who  would  have  been  the  model  of  a  prince, 
had  he  but  conquered  his  natural  indolence. 

Perhaps  his  very  peacefiilness  was  one  of  the  diief  reasons  of  the 
anger  of  the  barons :  they  had  fewer  scntages  to  pay ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  fewer  opportunities  of  growing  rich  by  the 
ravage  of  provinces  or  the  ransom  of  captives.  To  maintain  their 
appearance  in  society,  they  were  obliged  to  tame  their  fierce  dis- 
positions, and  to  tum  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  This  re-«oted  fisivourably  on  an  increasing  commerce ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  port  in  Europe  which  was  not  annually  visited 
by  the  English  tmders. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
EDWARD  I.    A.D.  1271-1307. 

CONQUSST   OP  WALS8.      INSFFSCTUAI.  RSDUCTION   OT  SCOTLAND. 

LIGISLATION. 

Few  kings  bare  united  in  one  person  the  adyantages,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  that  were  enjoyed  by  Edward  I.  In  person,  he  was 
Teiy  tall ;  his  chest  was  broad,  his  arms  long  and  sinewy ;  but  the 
disproportion  of  bis  lower  limbs  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of 
*"  Longshanks."  His  hair  was  flaxen  in  his  youth — snowy  white  in 
ulTsnced  years ;  his  forehead  was  ample,  and  his  features  regular 
and  handsome,  except  that  his  left  eyelid  drooped  like  that  of  his 
father.  With  promptitude  and  rigour,  he  united  coolness  and  pru* 
denee;  bb  wrath  easily  enkindled,  but  as  easily  yielded  to  an 
bamble  submission ;  ambition  was  his  ruling  passion,  but  it  was 
mitigated  by  his  habitual  caution.  His  rare  endowments  had  begun 
to  anfold  during  the  wars  with  the  barons ;  and  men  looked  forward 
with  hope  to  the  return  of  one  whose  reign  promised,  as  it  eventually 
proved,  to  be  an  era  in  conuneroe,  law,  constitutional  liberty,  and 
genetal  improvement. 

Id  his  expedition  against  the  infidels,  Edward  had  intended  to  fight 
under  the  banner  of  St  Louis.  When,  however,  he  arrived  at  Tunis, 
be  found  that  the  bey  indeed  had  submitted,  but  that  the  gallant 
and  saintly  king  had  passed  to  his  rest  While  the  French  army, 
wasted  by  pestilence,  prepared  to  return  to  Europe,  Edward  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Holy  Land.  One  thousand  followers,  however,  and 
^ch  others  as  he  could  assemble  at  Acre,  were  too  few  for  any 
important  enterprise;  yet  the  Saracens  fled  at  his  approach; 
thej seemed  to  think  that  the  ^^Lion-hearted"  Richard  was  once 
more  amongst  them.  In  an  expedition  to  Naiareih,  and  a  few  petty 
eifdoits,  Edward  did  not  fall  short  of  their  expectations:  they 
gUdly  consented  to  a  truce  for  ten  years.  From  the  circumstance  of 
A  MasBolman  having  attempted  his  life,  Edward  was  hailed  as  a 
martyr,  and  his  march  homeward,  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  resem* 
Ued  one  vast  triumphant  procession. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  Guienne,  when  he  was  challenged  to  a 
tonniament  by  the  count  of  Chalons.  Of  the  military  games  then 
in^£whion,  the  two  principal  were  the  joust  and  the  tournament: 
the  joust  was  a  trial  of  skill  between  two  knights,  and  was  fought 
with  pointless  lances,  unless  an  express  agreement  was  made  to  the 
coDtraiy;  the  tournament  was  a  more  perilous  game;  it  was  a 
field  of  hattle  on  a  small  but  splendid  scale.  The  loss  of  life,  with 
which  both  these  knightly  sports  were  frequently,  and  the  latter 
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almost  inyariablj,  attended,  enkindled  the  zeal  of  the  Chnrch :  the 
tournament  was  therefore  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  The 
Church  was  supported  by  the  natural  feelings  of  justice ;  and  hence 
arose  the  kw,  that  whoever  killed  or  wounded  another  in  these 
games,  should  make  restitution  to  him  or  his  relatives*  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure  from  political  motives,  to  check  the  growth 
of  political  disaffection,  that  Henxy  III.  proclaimed,  by  the  advice  of 
his  parliament,  that  every  one  that  should  hold  a  tournament  with- 
out special  license,  should  be  despoiled  of  his  estates,  and  that  liis 
children  should  be  for  ever  disii^erited.  On  the  present  oocasion, 
the  pope  remonstrated  the  more  strongly,  because  the  English  sus- 
pected foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  count.  Edward's  hiao  notion  of 
honour  stifled  the  voice  of  oonscienoe.  With  one  thousand  warriors, 
many  on  foot,  he  entered  the  lists  against  nearly  twice  the  number. 
The  suspicions  of  the  English,  or  the  design  of  the  count,  changed 
the  military  sport  into  a  mortal  conflict.  Depending  on  his  great 
strength,  the  count  seised  Edward  by  the  neck,  and  endeavoorod  to 
bear  him  off:  Ekiward,  being  tall  and  vigorous,  and  one  of  the  best 
horsemen  of  his  time,  calmly  rode  on,  and  his  assailant  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground.  He  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  followers  were 
driven  from  the  lists  by  the  English  archers. 

Although  Edward's  arrival  was  now  impatiently  looked  for  by 
his  English  subjeots,  he  still  delayed  his  voyage  in  order  to  settle  a 
dispute  with  Fknders.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  Maigaiet,  the 
countess  of  Flanders,  had  demanded  the  payment  of  neurly  forty 
thousand  marks,  which  she  said  were  owing  to  her  fiunily :  Heniy 
disavowed  the  debt,  and  Margai^  seized  i^  the  English  wool  in 
Flanders.  Henry  made  reprisals ;  forbade  the  exportation  of  English 
wool ;  and  offisred  premiums  to  eveiy  Flemish  clothier  that  settled 
in  his  dominions.  By  Edward's  orders,  the  prohibition  of  Flemish 
goods  was  now  bo  rigidly  enforced,  that  Margaret  found  the  looms  of 
her  people  idle,  and  her  own  resouroes  fjeiiling.  She  sent  her  own  son 
to  apologise,  and  make  reparation ;  and  the  tiade  resumed  its  ancient 
footing. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  three  yetas  after  his  father's  death  that 
Edward  took  possession  of  his  English  throne.  He  atoned  for  his 
absence,  however,  by  the  most  aseidnons  application  to  his  fNiUie 
duties.  The  policy  of  his  ancestors,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
had  almost  invariably  tnmed  to  the  continent.  No  less  pmdent 
than  ambitious,  Edward  adopted  a  more  praeticable  acheme,  the 
reduction  under  one  crown  of  the  whole  of  the  island.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  t6  suppose  that  this  line  of  policy  was  owing 
entirely  to  Edward's  forethought :  it  was  the  result  of  passing 
events  promptly  seised,  and  ably,  if  not  justly,  tomed  to  the 
English  monaroh's  purposes. 

Declaring  that,  oontraxy  to  a  recent  treaty,  Henry  had  harboured 
his  enemies,  Llewellyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  lefused  to  pay 
homage  to  the  new  king.  Edward,  therefore,  entered  his  territory, 
and  soon  oon^^elled  him  not  only  to  submit^  bat  to  yield  the  four 
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cantreds  between  Chester  and  the  nvet  Conwaj  (Nov.  A.D.  1277). 
In  hopes  of  soothing  him  after  this  humiliation,  Edward  remitted  a 
lieaTy  fine,  to  which  likewise  the  prince  had  submitted.  David,  the 
brother  of  Llewellyn,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  patrimony,  had 
thiowjL  all  his  strength  into  the  ranks  of  the  English.  In  reward 
for  hiB  services  he  was  married  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Ferrers,  was  knighted,  and  was  enriched  with  lands  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Wales. 

Bat  David  had  all  the  keen  susceptibility  of  his  coimtiymen.  He 
oould  not  bear  their  reproaches,  echoed  as  they  were  oy  his  own 
feelings.  He  had  joined  the  invader,  and  how  was  he  requited  ? 
That  his  timber  should  be  cut  down  without  his  authority  was  but 
little ;  but  some  of  his  vassals  convioted  of  murder,  had  been  exe- 
cated,  though  they  offered  ransom  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
their  oountjry.  His  hereditary  hatred  of  an  ever-encroaching  race 
was  thus  revived. 

Everywhere  the  strains  of  the  bards  breathed  indignation  and 
TeDgeanoe.  Ther  told  how  Merlin  the  seer  had  prophesied  that 
Wales  should  be  iree,  and  its  princes  should  be  crowned  in  London,, 
vhen  the  English  king  issued  a  round  coinage.  Believing  their 
Wds,  if  we  may  trust  the  English  writers,  the  Welsh  heard  with 
eDthusiasm  that  Edward  had  forbidden  the  penny  to  be  divided  into 
halres  and  quarters,  and  had  issued  a  new  coinage  of  halfpennies 
and  fiulhings.  The  time,  they  said,  was  come,  and  at  once  the 
sound  of  arms  and  gathering  warriors  was  heard  in  every  valley. 
David  was  the  first  to  dare  England's  might.  He  renounced  the 
gifts  of  the  En^ish  king,  in  the  darkness  of  a  tempestuous  night  sur- 
prised Clifford,  the  justiciary,  in  bed  in  the  strong  castle  of  Hawarden, 
and  bore  him  to  the  heights  of  Snowdon ;  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  besieged  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan  ;  overran  all  the 
other  recent  acquisitions  of  the  English,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  the  whole  extent  of  the  marches. 

Edward  gathered  his  men  and  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of  con- 
test, but  was  unable  to  force  the  passes.  The  loss  of  twelve 
bannerets  among  the  mountains,  and  of  a  large  detachment  driven 
into  the  Menai  Straits,  proved  to  the  EngUsh  that  they  played  no 
trifling  game. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  nego- 
tiate, but  found  the  Welsh  prince  deaf  to  all  his  offers.  He  was 
exulting  in  victory,  and  winter  was  sitting  in  :  no  time  now  to  talk 
of  peace.  How  vain  are  man's  hopes  1  a  few  weeks  after  he  had 
gone  to  tlie  Wye,  near  Bluit ;  before  him,  a  strong  detachment  of 
Welsh  goarded  the  bridge ;  and  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear,  was 
hia  main  body.  He  enters  a  bam,  probably  for  repose,  but  a  sudden 
outcry  again  calls  him  forth.  He  sees  the  banners  of  the  English 
appniaehing,  and  sees  that  he  himself  has  been  singled  out  by  a 
kiQght  in  complete  panoply.  On  foot  and  without  armour,  he  pre- 
pares for  the  encounter,  and  sinks  beneath  a  mortal  thrust.  His 
head  was  sent  to  London,  and  in  ridicule  of  the  pretended  prophecy. 
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WB«  crowned  with  ivy  and  fixed  on  the  Tower  (December,  A.D. 
1283).  ,  „        , 

The  death  of  Llewellyn  and  the  rout  of  his  troops  were  followed 
by  a,  general  sabmiasion.  Dayid  alone  rofiued  to  yield,  and  for  rix 
months  was  a  wanderer  among  his  native  rocks.  Hunted  down  by 
hU  own  countrymen,  he  was  at  last  captnied,  ftnd  was  tried  at  Shrews- 
bniy  as  a  vasad  of  the  English  crown.  Ponnd  gnilty  of  treason,  ho 
was  sentenced  to  death,  bnt  the  osnal  pnnishment  of  burning  was 
changed  into  that  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  qnartered. 

Edward  now  endeavoured  to  secure  his  conquest.  The  natiTes 
were  allowed  to  ret«n  their  lands  on  payment  of  their  uicient 
services.  The  country  was  divided  into  ehiree  and  hundreds ;  the 
English  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  and  to  entice  the  natives 
from  their  mountains,  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns,  and  the 
merohants  that  chose  to  settle  among  them,  were  endowed  with  many 
important  privileges.  Well  aware  of  what  he  was  to  expect  from  a 
people  whose  nationality  he  had  almost  totally  destroyed,  Edward 
chose  situations  calculated  at  onoe  to  command  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  approach  to  the  prindpal  passes  of  Snowdonia,  and 
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there  erected  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  other  oastlea,  whose  magni- 
tude and  strength  still  excite  surprise  and  admiration. 

The  keep  was  no  longer,  as  under  the  Normans,  one  mass  of  stone- 
worh,  lighted  only  by  chinks  on  the  external  wall,  bat  a  oontinuoos 
group  of  buildiagsindosingan  open  quadisn^e.  Such  an  edifice  might 
present  an  almost  unbroken  eu^hce  of  masoniy  to  an  ^aailant ;  hat 
where  it  overiooked  the  inner  oonrt,  and  even  on  the  more  !nacc«e> 
sible  parts  of  the  exterior,  it  opened  into  large  and  oft«n  oriel  windows, 
and  dispkyed  all  the  beauty  of  the  finest  of  the  pointed  styles,  the 
Decorated,  which  was  now  rapidly  supplanting  the  Eariy  Pointed. 


DBODBATBD  STYLE.  S3T 

Tke  DeooRtted  m^y  be  eaeil;  diatiagiushed 

bom  Uw  preoeding  atyle  by  its  more  graceful 

ontlinM,  the  oomparatiTe  ab&llownees  of   ita 

mooldingi,  uiil  by  the  more  frequent  use  of 

tie  eqailatetal  arch ;    but  still  m«r«  by  the 

flomog  tncery,  which,  in  the  heads  of  the 

vindovs,  had  now   sDceeeded  to  the  foliated 

mda  of  tlie  later  epecimena  of  Early  Pointed. 
The  di^ree  of  loTelinesB 
to  whioh  this  style  waa 
carried  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated  by    thoM     that      TrarrrfqfFUirleenik 

hare  wand^ed  among  the  CmhtTg. 

etJU-eurriving  baildioga 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dwdling-honsea. 
gate-ways,  BTory  thing  that  was  capeble  of 
architectural  decoration,  eeemed  aow  to  aaeome 
a  sew  dwracter.  Not  the  leaat  striking  in  this 
ieq»eot  u  the  clnnge  in  tite  appeaianoe  of  the 
tombe :  those  previous  to  the  Conquest,  and  for 
many  years  after  it,  wore  no  more  tian  stone 
coffins,  the  lids  of  which  appeared  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  ground,  and  were  sometimea  rudely 
■culptued.      During    the    thirteenth   century 

A  itow  aglm  ^  Ele-     tJbey  were  often  boilt  of  masonry,  raised  two 

rat  tad   7V»{/IA     g^  three   feet  above  the  floor,  and    towards 

^^T  "'1^     the  end  of  the  Early  Pointed  style,  the  sides  of 

S-.  IZ  '«-/«!    sue''  »  to™''   ''""^  ^  occaaionally  adorned 

tflittrovtd.  with    qnatre-foils.      (See    woodcut,    p.  214, 

Grand  Entrance,  fitc)      When,  however,  the 

Decorated   began,  a  profusion    of   sculptured 

J«tail  was  thrown  around  the  sides,  and  often- 

timea,  as  in  the  case  of  Edward  Il.'a  tomb  in 

Gloaeester  cathedral,  rose  in  magnificent  taber- 

i^acle-work  high   above   the  tomb,  delighting 

ud  astonishing  the  beholder.     Such  was  the 

[loble  style  that  was  becoming  developed  from 

the  Early  Pointed  when  Edwiuil  began  the  vast 

cutlet  with  which  he  overawed  the  Welsh. 
Scarce  had  the  English  monarch  completed 

tW  noble  edifices  and  arranged  the  govem- 

■nent  of  the  prindpality,  when  he  was  called 

upon  to  Bssnine  the  character  of  a  public  arbi- 

Uitor.     The   battle  of  Beneventnm  had  put 

Cindes  ot   Anjou  in  poaaeasion  of  the  Two 

Sinlies,  but  the  inhabitants  became  disgusted 

with  the  rule  of  the  French.     At  the  hour  of    ^^^^  ^"wy! 

''a^rs  on  Holy  Saturday,  1282,  a  tumult  in      j^      Butirnt     nf 

I*aleniM  became  the  signal  for  a  general  rising      Fowtttnih  Cmlvry. 
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throughout  Sicil  j.  After  haying  destroyed  about  four  thousand  of  the 
French,  the  insurgents  triumphed.  Such  were  the  ^  Sioilian  vespers." 
Peter  of  Amgon  was  awaiting  the  event  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
easily  secured  the  throne ;  but  he  had  to  defend  himself  against  the 
united  attacks  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Philip  of  France.  The  troubles 
that  ensued  in  the  south  of  Europe  were  closed  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  commenced,  by  the  death  of  all  three  princes  within  the  same 
year.  Their  successors  invited  the  English  king  to  decide  their 
respective  claims.  His  arbitration,  however,  was  useless ;  the  crown 
of  Arragon  and  Sicily  remained  united,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

.  From  a  mediation  so  unavailing,  Edward  was  now  Invited  to 
another,  which  opened  to  his  ambition  a  most  alluring  prospect  In 
the  course  of  four  years,  Alexander  III.  had  seen  his  daughter  and 
two  sons  consigned  to  the  grave.  Shortly  after  he  was  himself 
killed  by  fiEhlling  over  a  precipice.     The  crown  devolved  to  Mar- 

Saret,  his  grand-daughter,  sumamed  the  ^^  Maid  of  Norway."  The 
elicate  health  of  this  princess  awakened  the  expectations  of  her 
distant  relatives,*  and  Robert  Bruce,  the  earl  of  Carrick,  foxmed  a 
party  among  both  the  Scotch  and  the  English  nobles,  for  securing  to 
himself  the  sovereign  authority.  Baliol,  whose  &mily,  like  that  of 
Bruce,  was  of  An^o-Norman  descent,  though  now  allied  to  the 
blood  royal  of  Scotland,  observed,  and  exerted  himself  to  thwaxt  the 
projects  of  the  earl  of  Carrick.  From  jealous  watchfulness  and 
petty  quarrels  the  animosity  of  the  two  parties  soon  broke  out  into 
open  civil  war.      Alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  the 


*  The  following  table  will  fhew  more  clearly  the  relatiTe  podtion  of  the  three 
oompetitore  :— 

Darid  I. 
Henry,  prince  of  Scotland. 


Malcolm  IV. 


William  the  Lion. 

Alexander  II. 

Alexander  III. 

Margaret  ss  Eric,  king  of  Norway. 
Margaret,  Maid  of  Norway. 


Darid,  earl  of  HuntingdoD. 


( i 

1.  Margaret  =s  Alan  of  2.  Isabella  =  Robert 

Galloway.  Brace. 

Derrorgild  =  John  Baliol.        Robert  Bruce. 

John  Baliol. 


I 
3.  Ada  =  Henry 

Hastinga. 

I 
Henry  Hastings. 

John  Hastings. 
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conntiy,  the  states  of  Scotland,  and  Eric  of  Norway  invited 
Edwanl  to  aBsnme  once  more  the  character  of  a  peacemaker.  He  did 
not,  howerer,  forget  that  of  a  politician :  he  proposed  a  marriage 
between  the  princess  and  his  own  son.  The  proposal  was  agreed 
to ;  bat  the  ^^  Maid  of  Norway,"  OTorcome  with  the  fisitignes  of  a 
rough  posBBge  from  Norway,  had  expired  in  the  Orkneys. 

Thirteen  competitors  for  the  crown  now  at  once  started  forth. 
The  three  whose  claims  were  best  gronnded  on  hereditary  right, 
vere  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings.  Boliol  was  undoubtedly  of  the 
eider  branch ;  but  the  laws  of  succession  were  not  so  well  defined  as 
at  the  present  day.  Bruce  put  in  his  claim  as  being  the  grandson, 
while  Baliol  was  only  the  great-grandson  of  Darid. 

Unable  to  decide,  or  dreading  a  continuation  of  civil  war,  the 
Soots  determined  to  refer  these  various  claims  to  the  wisdom  of 
Edward.  The  latter  accepted  the  office ;  not,  however,  as  an 
honour,  but  as  a  right,  as  a  consequence  of  his  being  the  superior 
lord  of  Scotland. 

It  is  certain  that  homage  had  been  frequently  rendered  hy  the 
Seottidi,  to  the  Elnglish,  kings,  and  that  they  often  attended  among 
tlie  vassals  of  the  latter.  Was  this,  however,  for  lands  held  in 
England,  or  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  ?  Before  the  Conquest  they 
certainly  held  no  lands  in  England  (although  Cumberland  was  held 
bj  the  heir  or  prince  of  Scotland),  and  yet  as  we  have  seen,  they 
ithen  acknowledged  themselves  the  vas»ls  of  the  English  crown* 
To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  at  the  Conquest  all  rights  were  lost, 
except  snoh  as  William  the  Norman  won  hy  his  sword ;  or  that, 
if  such  rights  survived,  they  were  transmitted  not  to  the  successors 
of  Winiam,  but  to  the  rojal  family  of  Scotland,  which,  by  inter- 
marriage, inherited  the  rights  of  Edgar  Etheling.  To  begin  then 
from  the  Conquest :— >William  the  First,  having  overrun  the 
Lotfaiana,  received  the  homage  of  Malcolm.  For  what  could  he 
receive  his  homage  ?  not  for  lands  in  England :  he  had  none.  It 
most  have  heen,  as  indeed  contemporary  historians  plainly  tell  us, 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  William  Rufns  again  attacks  the 
same  king,  and  in  like  manner  receives  his  homage.  When,  how-> 
erer,  WOliam  required  him  to  attend  his  court,  he  declines.  Did 
he  refuse  because  he  denied  the  claim  of  William  ?  Not  at  all. 
It  was  simply  because  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  accustomed  to  do 
right  to  the  English  kings  only  on  the  borders,  and  in  a  court  com- 
posed of  the  barons  of  both  kingdoms.  Why  on  his  borders? 
^hj  before  his  own  barons  ?  If  he  possessed  lands  in  England^ 
vfaj  did  he  scruple  to  enter  England  ?  What  have  Scottish  txuons, 
aod  not  the  king's  attendants  only,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
Scottish  baronage — what  have  they  to  do  with  homage  for  an* 
English  fief? 

Undtf  Heniy  I.  the  two  royal  fiunilies  became  allied  by  marriage, 
and  David's  homage  and  attendance  at  court  may  have  been,  as 
»ome  modem  writers  pretend,  for  his  earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
Be£ore  the  battle  of  the  Standard  he  seized  the  three  Northern 
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counties,  but  his  successor  was  compelled  to  restore  them  and  to  do 
homage.  William  the  Lion  expressly  acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  the  English  crown ;  but  whatever  new  rights  this  act  conferred 
were  annulled  by  Richard  for  a  sum  of  money,  with  the  express 
agreement  that  the  two  crowns  were  to  haye  the  same  connection  as 
before  the  captivity  of  William.  Half  a  oentuiy  later,  if  Heniy 
III.  is  to  be  believed,  both  he  and  his  predecessor  received  homage 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

From  this  review  of  the  connection  between  the  two  kingdoms,  it 
appears  that  homage  was  continually  rendered  to  the  English  crown, 
and  that  that  homage  was  rendered,  though  by  compulsion  only,  to 
the  first  and  second  Williams  for  nothing  less  than  Scotland  iiBd£ 
Now,  since  in  subsequent  reigns  we  find  no  account  of  the  EhigliBh 
kings  abandoning  their  claims,  nor  any  reclamation  on  the  part 
of  the  Scots,  it  mav  &iriy  be  presumed,  without  having  reooune 
to  the  testimony  of  Henry  III.,  that  the  subsequent  acts  of  homage 
were  not  merely  for  laiids  in  England,  but  for  the  erown  of 
Scotland.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  barons.  Edward  being  invited  to  arbitrate,  reqaires  as 
a  preliminary  that  they  acknowledge  his  feudal  superiority.  Thej 
asked  for  time  to  consult,  and  the  first  of  June  was  fix^  for  the 
statement  of  their  objections.  None  were  brought.  Edwaid  ihea 
informed  them  that,  in  virtue  of  his  suierainty,  he  would  proceed  to 
adjudicate.  The  competitors  having  signed  a  formal  instrument  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  English  crown,  Edward  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  forty  Scots  chosen  by  Baliol,  forty  othen 
selected  by  Bruce,  and  twenty-four  Englishmen  appointed  by  himself^ 
to  examine  the  allegations  of  the  different  claimants.  It  is  w<nthy 
of  remark  that  Bruce  was  the  first  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge 
the  claim  of  Edward,  and  also  that  the  pope,  when  appealed  to, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Edward's  ckiim,  botih  because  it  involved  so 
many  interests,  and  because  it  infringed  on  the  rights  whidi  the 
Holy  See  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot^d. 

After  an  inquiry  of  eighteen  months,  sentence  was  pronounced  in 
fitvour  of  Baliol.  Bruce  and  Hastings,  with  no  very  patriode 
feelings,  denmnded  that  to  satisfy  their  diums  the  kingdom  should 
be  divided.  If  Edward's  object  was  to  seiae  the  Scottish  crown^ 
and  not  merely  to  enforce  what  he  deemed  his  rights,  he  would 
probably  have  granted  their  request  But  in  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings  with  regard  to  Scotland  we  shall  find,  however  strange 
it  may  seem,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  departed  &om  the  strict  letter 
of  the  feudal  law.  When  baliol  had  done  homage  for  the  kingdom, 
Edward  delivered  to  him  the  fortresses  which  he  himself  had  received 
from  the  Scots,  and  by  letters  patent  clearly  stated  that  he  claimed 
no  right  of  wardship,  marriage,  or  siezen  of  the  kingdom. 

Wliile  Edward  was  thus  arranging  the  succession  of  Scotland, 
his  own  dominions  on  the  continent  were  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
A  quarrel  between  a  Norman  and  an  Englidiman  had  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  former.     The  Norman  sailors^  in  revenge,  boarded  an 
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EDgUah  vessel,  took  out  a  passenger,  a  merchant  from  Bayonne, 
and  hanged  him  at  the  mast-head  with  a  dog  at  his  heels.  Both 
parties  were  equally  exasperated,  and  without  any  sanction  from 
their  respective  governments  the  Normans  associated  with  the 
French  and  Genoese,  and  the  English  with  the  Gascons  and  Irish, 
and  a  long  series  of  aggressions  and  reprisals  followed.  For  a  while 
the  Normans,  with  two  hundred  sail  of  every  description,  swept  the 
narrow  seas  and  pillaged  the  shores  of  Gascony.  At  last  a  fleet  of 
eighty  stout  ships  from  Portsmouth  and  the  Cinque  Ports  challenged 
the  Normans  ^^  to  fight  it  out."  A  ship  is  accordingly  moored  in 
the  open  sea,  the  hostile  fleets  close  around  it,  and  for  hours  the 
straggle  continues  unahated.  There  is  no  attempt  at  retreat,  no 
quarter  is  asked  or  given,  all  is  deadly  strife.  The  red  cross  at 
length  prevails,  the  Normans  are  driven  into  the  sea,  not  a  ship 
eeca^)e9. 

Enraged  at  the  intelligence,  Philip  demands  that  a  number  of  the 
accused  should  be  cast  into  a  French  prison.  Being  answered  with 
a  prompt  refusal,  he  commands  his  officers  to  take  possession  of  part 
of  Aqaitaine.  They  are  repelled  by  Edward's  vassals.  Edward  is  now 
eommoned  to  answer  at  Philip's  court  for  contempt  of  his  suzerain. 
The  offer  of  the  English  prince  to  make  compensation  to  the  French, 
ptoTided  they  make  compensation  to  the  English,  and  his  subsequent 
offer  to  refer  the  decision  to  common  arbitrators,  or  to  the  pope, 
"^  vhoee  office  it  is  to  preserve  concord  among  Christian  princes, "  are 
alike  rejected.  Edward  is  at  length  informed  that  Philip  only 
vishes  to  save  his  honour,  and  that  if  Guienne  were  surrendered  for 
forty  days,  it  should  be  fiaithfnlly  restored.  Edward's  generosity 
conquers  his  prudence;  he  complies,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
allotted  term,  finds  that  he  has  been  deluded,  that  Philip  has  no 
intention  of  keeping  his  promise.  A  massacre  of  the  Normans  at 
Bordeaux,  and  the  summary  execution  of  several  French  officers, 
through  merely  the  result  of  popular  feeling,  enabled  Philip  to  pro- 
duce some  extenuation  of  his  treachery. 

To  a  second  summons  Eklward  determined  to  reply  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  He  begged  forgiveness  of  the  Gascon  barons  and  people  for 
having  resigned  them  to  the  king  of  France  without  asking  their 
consent,  and  sent  messengers  to  Philip  to  bear  his  answer :  '^  Sir,"  said 
they  to  Philip,  ^^  the  lord  Edward,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  did  homage  to  you  according  to  the  peace 
concluded  between  your  ancestors  and  his,  which  peace  you  have 
not  observed.  He  made  with  you  a  secret  treaty  by  means  of 
hb  brother,  the  lord  Edmund,  which  treaty  you  have  not  observed. 
He  has  thrice  demanded  restoration  of  his  duchy  of  Guienne,  which 
i^e^nAion  you  have  refused.  It  is  evident  that  you  do  not  treat 
him  as  your  ^man,'  and  it  is  therefore  his  intention  to  be  so  no 
kinger.** 

To  his  great  vexation  Edward  was  unable  to  follow  his  mes- 
sengers. For  seven  weeks  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and 
whUe  still  at  Portsmouth  he  was  informed  that  the  Welsh,  hearing 
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that  he  had  set  sail,  had  risen  in  arms,  massacred  the  English,  bust 
into  the  marches,  and  overpowered  a  strong  detachment  of  the  royal 
forces.  Edward  had  scarcely  restored  tranquillity  by  consigning  the 
chiefis  of  the  insurrection  to  close  confinement,  when  he  discovered 
that  Scotland  too  was  assuming  a  hostile  position ;  for  the  piesenti 
therefore,  Ga^cony  must  be  left  to  its  fiftte. 

Several  appeals  to  his  superior  lord,  particularly  that  of  Maodufi^ 
son  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  had  given  umbrage  to  Baliol.  He  had 
appeared,  at  length,  at  the  English  court,  and  there  denied  the  right 
of  appeal.  The  court  decided  against  him,  but  gave  him  leave  to 
consult  his  ''  good  men,"  that  is,  his  vassals  of  Scotland.  He  pro- 
mised to  give  an  answer  at  the  first  English  parliament  after  the 
following  Easter.  He  then  obtained  adjournment  after  adjournment, 
till  an  English  army  cut  short  his  proceedings.  The  desire  of  the 
Scotch  barons  to  assert  their  independence  had  been  restrained  by 
the  timidity  of  their  king ;  but  Baliol  at  length  decided,  and  gave 
the  management  of  the  coming  struggle  to  a  council  of  four  prdates, 
four  earls,  and  four  barons.  By  a  treaty  with  Philip,  the  French 
stipulated,  that  if  Edward  attacked  Scotland,  they  would  invade  the 
weakest  part  of  his  dominions;  and  the  Scotch,  that  if  Edward 
carried  the  war  into  France,  they  would  pour  into  the  North  of 
England. 

To  discover  the  real  intentions  of  his  vassaJ,  Ekiward  summoned 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Guienne ;  then  he  demanded  the  castles 
of  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Berwick,  as  securities  in  his  absence, 
and  lastly,  he  summoned  him  to  his  court  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  Scottish  prince  was  all  this  while  carefully  secluded  in  the 
Highlands,  and  his  ministers  were  engaged  in  active  preparations  for 
war. 

The  destruction  of  a  Scottish  detachment  in  an  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Werk,  was  the  signal  for  war.  While 
the  town  of  Berwick  was  stormed  by  the  English,  Corbridge  and 
Hexham  were  destroyed  by  the  Scotch  (A.D.  1296).  Edward, 
however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  plan.  Retaining  a  body 
of  reserve,  he  sent  the  earl  of  Warrenne  against  the  strong  castle  of 
Dunbar.  Finding  forty  thousand  Scots  drawn  up  on  the  hills 
beyond  the  town,  Warrenne  determined  to  give  battle.  The  enemy 
took  his  manoeuvres  for  a  retreat,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the 
valley.  Thev  were  surprised  to  find  the  English  advancing  in  solid 
masses ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  their  error,  their  loose  array 
was  scattered  from  the  field  almost  without  a  struggle.  Their  loss  b 
variously  estimated  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  battle  of  Dunbar  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  all 
Scotland.  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  the  rival  capitals,  and  all  the 
fortresses  sjs  far  as  Moray  Frith,  opened  their  gates.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  Baliol  had  renounced  his  allegiance  :  he  now 
submitted,  and  signed  an  instrument  acknowledging  that,  after  his 
renunciation  of  homage,  Edward  was  justified  in  seizing  his  fief. 
Taught  by  experience,  that  a  crown  is  no  enviable  possession,  Baliol 
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relinquished  it  witli  joy;  and,  retiring  into  Normandy,  spent  his 
remaining  years  in  privacy  and  devotion. 

At  Berwick,  meantime,  Edward  received  the  homage  of  all  the 
prelates,  harons,  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  representatives  of  the 
towns.  The  highest  offices  of  the  government  were  vested  in 
Engiishmen ;  and  Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  appointed  ^^  gnar- 
dian  of  the  kingdom."  In  almost  every  other  respect,  the  country 
remained  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  war.  A  few  of  the 
principal  barons,  however,  were  commanded  to  reside  in  England 
till  Edward's  return  from  France.  That  Edward  destroyed  aJl  the 
records  of  Scottish  independence,  is  without  any  other  proof  than 
that  of  the  charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Scone,  the  English 
destroyed  some,  and  tore  away  the  seals  from  others.  The  Scottish 
regalia,  and  the  stone  seat  on  which  the  kings  of  Scothuid  sat  at 
their  coronation,  were  sent  to  London. 

While  the  great  mass  of  the  Scottish  population  quietly  submitted, 
others  did  not  yet  despair  of  the  independence  of  their  country: 
not  a  few  were  lurking  in  arms  amid  the  woods  and  morasses  of  the 
monntains.  The  fame  of  one,  who,  like  themselves,  was  an  outlaw, 
attracted  their  attention :  he  was  the  son  of  a  countrv  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  and  having  committed  manslaughter, 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  woods.  But  whatever  cause  had  dnven 
him  thither,  be  was  now  the  champion  of  freedom ;  his  daring  noc«- 
tomal  exploits  were  in  every  mouth,  and  hope  was  heightened  to 
enthusiasm  by  tidings  of  a  bold  encounter,  in  which  he  slew  the 
efaeriff  of  Lanarkshire ;  and  still  more,  when,  joined  by  sir  William 
Douglas,  be  entered  Scone,  put  the  justiciary  to  flight,  and  seized 
his  treasures.  The  outlaw's  name  was  William  Wallace.  Animated 
hy  his  example,  chieftains  arose  in  almost  every  county ;  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  seneschal  or  steward  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  were  soon  united  in  one  numerous  army.  After  some 
negotiations,  the  patriots  demanded  from  Edward's  vicegerent  the 
fall  recognition  of  Scottish  independence.  They  were  answered  by 
the  approach  of  Warrenne's  forces  (September,  A.D.  1 297). 

The  guardian  determined  to  follow  the  insurgents  across  the  Forth. 
A  bridge  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  march  abreast,  was 
the  only  means  of  passing.  As  there  was  a  convenient  ford  a  little 
fnrther  on,  Lundy,  who  had  quitted  the  Scottish  camp  in  disgust, 
remonstrated  against  the  imprudence  of  attempting  the  bridge. 
Wairenne,  however,  gave  the  word.  Nearly  five  thousand  of  his 
men  had  passed,  when  their  attention  was  caj^ed  to  a  sudden  gleam 
of  arms  through  the  woods  of  the  opposite  heights:  the  instant 
afier,  the  whole  army  of  the  Scotch  rushed  upon  the  unformed 
squadrons ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  of  the  five  thousand  English,  one 
knight  forced  his  way  across  the  bridge,  and  one  or  two  escaped 
&om  the  waves ;  the  rest  were  gone  to  their  account.  Cressingham, 
the  treasurer,  was  among  the  slain.  The  victors  displayed  their 
harharons  hatred,  by  flaying  his  body  and  cutting  the  skin  into 
thongs  for  their  horses.     Warrenne  burnt  the  bridge,  strengthened 
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his  garrisonfi,  and  withdrew  into  England.  The  Scots  followed ;  and, 
for  nearly  a  month,  rioted  in  the  spoils  of  Northumb^land. 

Edward  was  now  in  Goienne;  hut  his  presence  there  was  no 
longer  necessary ;  the  dispute  with  the  king  of  France  had  heen 
referred  to  the  mediation  of  the  pope.  Returning,  therefore,  to 
England,  he  assembled  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  principally 
Irish  and  Welsh,  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  and  hurried  into  Soot- 
land.  He  was  met  by  Wallace  on  the  moor  of  Linlithgow.  Pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  morass,  the  Scottish  pikemen  were  anayed  in 
four  circular  masses,  linked  together  by  the  archers  of  Selkirk 
forest,  and  protected  by  strong  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground:  the 
cavalry  occupied  the  rear. 

Unconscious  of  the  morass,  the  first  division  of  the  English 
rushed  forward,  plunged  into  the  bog,  and  were  at  once  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  second  division,  under  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
wheeled  round,  put  the  Scottish  horse  to  flight,  and  fell  upon  the 
rear  of  the  infiikntry :  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  of  the  patriots 
felL  Wallace  escaped,  and  once  more  became  a  wanderer  (July  22, 
A.D.  1298). 

Soon  after  the  victoiy  of  Falkirk,  Edward  received  pressing 
letters  from  Boniface  VIII.  Urged  by  envoys  from  the  Soottish 
council  of  regency,  and  from  Wallace,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
guardian  of  Scotland,  the  pope  endeavoured  to  convince  Edward  o( 
the  injustice  of  his  cause.  Scotland,  he  observed,  could  not  be  a  fief 
of  the  English  crown,  because  the  latter  never  exercised  over  it  the 
right  of  wardship  and  marriage ;  because  when  Alexander  III.  paid 
homage  for  Tynedale  and  Penrith,  he  protested  that  he  did  not 
render  it,  nor  owe  it,  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  because,  in 
the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  '^  Maid 
of  Norway,"  it  was  declared  that  Scotland  should  for  ever  remain 
independent :  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
but  if  the  king  wished  to  prosecute  his  claim,  he  might,  within  the 
next  six  months,  plead  it  before  the  Holy  See. 

Edward  summoned  his  parliament,  and  an  instrument  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  four  earls  and  barons,  declaring 
that  Scotland  was  a  fief  of  England,  and  of  England  only ;  and 
denying  that  ^^  the  kings  of  England  have  pleaded,  or  been  bound 
to  plead,  respecting  their  rights  in  the  said  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or 
any  other  their  temporal  rights,  before  any  judge,  ecclesiastical  or 
secular."  "  Wherefore,"  they  concluded,  "  as  far  as  regards  the 
same  lord,  our  king,  who,  amongst  the  other  princes  of  the  world, 
proves  himself  a  Catholic,  and  devoted  to  the  Roman  Church,  we 
reverently  and  humbly  entreat  your  holiness  to  permit  him  to  retain 
in  peace,  and  to  preserve  uninjured,  his  rights  and  liberties,  and  the 
^fe,bove-mentioned  laws  and  ciistoms." 

While  a  clear  line  was  thus  respectfully  drawn  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  Edward  thought  fit  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  his  title.  He  traced  back  his  rights  to 
Brute,  the  Trojan,  who  cleared  the  bland  of  its  giants ;  and  through 
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him,  to  the  days  of  Hell  and  Samuel.  The  Soots  were  not  to  be 
oQtdone  in  antiquarian  lore :  they  traced  the  source  of  their  nation- 
ality to  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharoah,  whose  posterity,  they  said, 
conquered  Ireland,  and  wrested  the  north  of  Britain  from  the 
descendants  of  Brute.  From  fable,  both  parties  turned  to  history ; 
and  the  Scots  finished  by  deckring,  that  Edward  had  declined  the 
pontiff's  arbitration,  only  because  he  was  conscious  of  the  weakness 
of  his  cause ;  that  the  two  realms  are  equal  and  independent ;  and 
that,  in  all  controversies  between  them,  they  must  hare  recourse  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assertions  of  the  English,  it  is  notorious  that  Scotland  is  the 
proper,  the  peculiar  allodium  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  its  inhabi- 
tants had  always  acknowledged  the  direct  dominion  of  Rome  in 
temporals  as  weU  as  in  spiritnaLs. 

The  aggressions  of  Philip  drew  off  the  pope's  attention  from  the 
caose  of  Soothuid ;  and  the  English  hostilities  were  resumed.  The 
rictory  of  Falkirk  had  produced  the  submission  of  the  country 
south  of  the  two  friths ;  but  Edward's  object  was,  to  reconquer  the 
whole  of  Scotland.  The  first  division  of  an  English  army,  march- 
ing carelesdy  under  John  de  Segrave,  was  surprised  near  Kostin,  by 
John  Comyn,  the  Scottish  guardian,  and  Simon  Fraser.  At  the 
approach  of  Edward,  however,  all  opposition  died  away:  he 
marched,  very  neariy  on  the  route  of  Agricola,  through  the  eastern 
lowlands  to  Caithness :  the  inhabitants  every  where  submitted.  At 
Ihimfermliiie,  besides  the  church  and  convent,  were  many  larger 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish  parliament:  as  these  had 
served  as  places  of  refuge  to  Edward's  opponents,  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  English.  The  conventual  buildings,  however, 
were  untouched ;  and  in  the  abbey  itself,  Edward  established  his 
winter  quarters. 

The  leaders  of  the  patriots,  seeing  no  hope  of  success,  now  made 
their  submission.  It  was  agreed  that  Comyn  and  his  adherents 
should  retain  their  lands  and  honours,  subject  to  a  fine  that  was 
fixed  in  the  following  parliament ;  that  Fraser  and  Boys  should  go 
into  exile  for  three  years,  in  any  foreign  country  but  France  ;  and 
that  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  James  lord  Stewart,  and  others,  should 
lire  a  certain  time  on  the  south  of  the  Trent :  even  WaUace  had  an 
offer  of  Edward's  favour  (Feb.  A.D.  1304).  Wallace,  however, 
preferred  a  hard  life  in  the  wilds. 

The  capitulation  of  Stirling  castle,  the  only  fortress  that  had  not 
jet  submitted,  displays  at  once  the  stem  and  the  more  amiable 
pomts  of  Edward's  character.  The  castle  was  as  fiercely  defended 
as  it  was  assuled.  Stones  of  two  and  three  hundred  weight  each 
shattered  the  houses  within  the  walls,  and  forced  thegarrisonto  take 
shelter  in  caverns  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  Missiles  no  less 
formidable  were  hurled  against  the  besiegers.  Edward  himself  had 
on  one  occasion  a  narrow  escape ;  an  arrow  pierced  his  vest,  and  a 
stone  dashed  his  charger  to  the  earth.  Little  mercy  need  the 
garrison  expect :  yet,  i^ter  a  defence  of  ninety  days,  Oliphant)  tha 
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governor  and  twenty-five  of  the  defenders  descended  bare-footed, 
in  their  shirts,  and  with  halters  round  their  necks.  ^^  I  have  no 
favoor  for  jon"  was  the  king's  greeting,  'Won  most  surrender  at 
discretion."  They  assented.  ^^  Then,"  said  he,  '^  my  pleasure  is 
that  you  be  hanged  as  traitors :  accept  of  this,  or  return  to  the 
castle."  ^^Sir,"  answered  Oliphant,  ^^we  acknowledge  our  guilt, 
our  lives  are  at  your  disposal."  ^'And  what  say  you  ?"  said  the 
king,  addressing  the  others.  "We  are  all  guilty,  we  all  throw 
ourselves  upon  your  mercy."  Edward  turned  to  (uish  away  a  tear, 
and  decreed  as  their  only  punishment,  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
England. 

About  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Stirling,  Wallace  was  betrayed  by 
one  whose  brother  he  had  killed.  Crowned  with  laurel  in  mockeiy, 
he  had  to  stand  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  for  robbery,  murder, 
and  treason.  The  last  charge  he  denied,  but  was  found  guilty  and 
died  the  death  of  a  traitor  (A.D.  1305).  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Scots  have  idolized  the  only  man  that  had  rallied  his  country's  dying 
energies,  the  only  one  that  had  driven  the  English  across  the 
borders,  and  had  spumed  the  offers  of  the  triumphant  invader. 
Others  might  subsequently  shed  their  blood  for  their  £ather-]and, 
but  Wallace  alone  had  never  plighted  his  faith  to  the  tyrant  His 
vices,  if  he  had  any,  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  public  virtues, 
and  in  the  fond  delineations  of  posterity  he  becomes  as  one  of  the 
demi-gods  of  old ;  gigantic  alike  in  mind  and  body,  patient,  gene- 
rous, invincible,  whose  joy  was  "  the  clash  of  shields,"  whose  only 
passion  was  the  love  of  Scotland's  freedom.  His  real  exploits  are 
before  the  reader,  but  let  not  the  latter  condemn  an  enthusiasm 
which  can  thus  divest  mortality  of  its  frailties,  and  clothe  it  with 
all  that  can  awaken  sympathy  or  kindle  emulation. 

In  arranging  the  government  of  Scotland,  Edward  followed  the 
advice  of  Robert  Bruce,  Wisheart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  John 
Mowbray.  Ten  commissioners,  chosen  at  Perth  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  were  united  to  ten  Englishmen,  and  by  their  joint  advice 
Edward  appointed  his  nephew,  John  de  Bretagne,  to  be  the  guardian 
of  Scotiand.  The  offices  of  chancellor  and  chamberlain  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Englishmen  who  already  possessed  them ;  the 
statutes  of  David,  king  of  Scotland,  with  the  amendmenta  of  his 
successors,  were  to  be  published  and  enforced;  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  country  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
each  under  two  justiciaries,  the  one  a  Scot,  the  other  an  English- 
man. On  the  chief  of  the  late  insurgents,  fines,  varying  from  one 
to  five  years'  income,  were  levied ;  a  few  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  for  a  time,  and  the  rest  were  freely  pardoned. 

The  wars  in  which  Edward  had  been  so  long  engaged  muat  have 
required  a  large  revenue.  The  means  by  which  this  revenue  was 
obtained,  and  some  important  concessions  which  the  king  was  obliged 
to  make  in  return,  are  now  to  be  considered. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  crown  lands  having  been  given  away  by 
the  extravagance  of  his  predecessors,  Edward  issued  writs  of  ^^  quo 
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warranto,"  to  discover  by  what  title  lands  and  immunities  were  held. 
This  was  a  perilous,  if  not  an  unjust,  proceeding.  Some  of  the 
proprietors  had  lost  their  charters,  some  held  lands  which  their 
ancestors,  more  than  two  centuries  before,  had  wrested  from  neigh- 
bouring Saxons  ;  all,  however,  had  to  pay  various  fines  for  new 
title-deeds.  The  earl  of  Warrenne  produced  a  rusty  sword,  and  told 
the  commissioners  that  that  was  his  only  title-deed,  ^^  With  this  did 
my  ancestors  acquire,  and  with  this  will  I  defend,  my  possessions." 
All  shared  the  feeling  thus  expressed  by  the  earl,  but  few  had  his 
power  and  bardihcKxl.  Alarmed  at  the  general  discontent,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  set  bounds  to  his  rapacity:  undisturbed  possession 
from  the  death  of  Henry  II.  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  sufficient 
right 

The  Jews  were  another  source  of  profit.  This  proscribed  race 
settled  in  England  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  They  were  regarded  and  treated  as  the  king's  serfs, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  this,  they  paid  the  king  three  pennies 
each  at  every  ensuing  Blaster.  Their  place  of  residence  was  limited 
to  a  few  of  the  burghs,  and  to  a  part  of  London  called  from  them 
the  Jewry.  They  could  have  no  Christian  in  their  household,  could 
possess  no  real  property  but  dwelling-houses  and  their  appurtenances, 
paid  toU  to  none  but  the  sovereign,  and  were  distinguished  from 
others  by  a  piece,  at  first  of  white  linen,  but  afterwards  of  yellow 
felt,  stitched  upon  the  breast.  They  could  refuse  to  plead  in  any 
court  but  that  of  the  wardens  by  whom  they  were  governed. 

They  seemed  to  be  thus  under  the  king's  exclusive  control  for 
DO  other  purpose  than  that  he  might  derive  the  sole  benefit  of 
their  iniquitous  guns ;  he  often  enriched  himself  with  the  money 
which  was  owing  to  the  Jews,  and  as  the  bonds  and  treasures  of 
the  unfortunate  Israelites  were  in  the  royal  custody,  they  were,  not 
Qnfieqnently,  scrutinised  to  see  how  heavy  an  exaction  could  be 
imposed,  without  utterly  destroying  the  means  of  future  profit  In 
ooDseqnenee  of  numerous  complaints,  the  Jews  had  been  forbidden, 
as  early  as  1276,  to  lend  money  at  interest  In  1287  the  whole 
race,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand,  were  cast  into  prison. 
The  payment  of  twelve  thousand  marks  restored  them  to  liberty. 
Three  years  after,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  they  were  all 
banished.  In  gratitude  for  so  happy  an  event,  the  clergy  granted  the 
king  one-tenth,  and  the  laity  one-fifteenth  of  their  moveables. 

Neither,  however,  had  any  cause  for  joy :  though  the  king  had 
no  more  Jews  to  plunder,  he  still  needed  money  for  his  wars,  and 
he  seemed  to  consider  the  clergy  as  no  bad  substitutes,  for  the  equally 
plondered,  but  more  productive,  Jews.  Edward  had  already,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  a  new  crusade,  obtained  from  Nicholas  IV.  the 
tenth  of  all  English  ecclesiastical  benefices  for  the  six  following  years. 
Not  satisfied  with  so  ample  a  concession,  he  appointed  commissioners 
to  flearch  the  treasuries  of  every  church  and  monastery,  and  although 
a  eunsideiable  part  of  the  wealth,  that  was  there  stored  up,  consisted 
of  the  depoaits  of  private  individuals,  it  was  all  seized  as  a  loan, 
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tod  waa  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer.  The  only  com- 
pensation to  the  injured  parties  was  an  exemption  from  the  next 
subsidj. 

All  ecclesiastics  that  held  by  barony,  or  in  other  words,  that  pos- 
sessed thirteen  knight's  fees,  still  attended  the  great  council.  The  num- 
ber of  these,  however,  was  inconsiderable.  The  rest  of  Uie  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  enjoyed  their  incomes  free  from  exaction. 
Their  liability  to  taxation  began  probably  in  the  present  reign, 
although  the  origin  of  the  liability  may  be  traced  to  the  reign  of 
John.  This  king  called  all  the  abbots  and  priors  to  parliament,  and 
induced  them  to  vote  him  a  thirteenth ;  and  through  the  influence 
of  their  example,  seems  to  have  obtained  the  same  giant  from  the 
seculars.  Henry  imitated  his  £5ither's  example,  and  commissioned 
the  bishops  to  collect  voluntary  contributions. 

Edward  improved  upon  the  plans  of  his  father  and  grandfather ; 
the  grants  of  the  clergy  to  Innocent  I Y.  had  been  voted  in  a  meeting 
called  the  convocation,  and  the  idea  was  not  forgotten  by  Edward. 
He  called  them  either  to  parliament^  to  which  all  the  minor 
dignitaries  of  the  church  went  in  person,  and  the  parochial  clergy 
sent  their  representatives,  or  to  the  eanvocatiori,  to  which  the  arch^ 
bishop,  being  informed  of  the  king's  intention,  summoned  the  clergy 
of  his  province. 

Nor  was  Edward  sparing  of  this  new  source  of  revenue.  One 
year  he  exacted  a  half  of  their  entire  incomes ;  the  3rear  after  he 
demands  a  third  or  a  fourth  both  of  their  lay  fees  and  their  beaeficea 
The  same  exaction  he  repeated  in  the  following  year;  in  the  next 
he  required  one-fifth,  but  now,  at  last,  they  refused,  and  appealed  to 
the  pope.  The  latter  replied  by  forbiddmg  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  be  paid  to  laymen,  unless  as  voluntary  aids  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  or  in  consequence  of  some  established  custom.  Edward, 
however,  would  hear  of  no  refusal,  and  finding  them  reeolnte, 
outlaws  them  and  takes  possession  of  their  lay  fees  and  all  their 
goods  and  chattels.  Before  the  writs  came  out,  the  aiehbiahop  of 
York  and  his  clergy  submitted.  In  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  there 
were  no  signs  of  wavering.  The  crown  commissioners,  therefore, 
seized  all  its  ecclesiastical  property,  except  what  was  oontaioed  in 
cemeteries  and  precincts  of  churches.  Notwithstanding  these  mea« 
sures  and  the  king's  threats,  the  clergy,  as  long  as  they  were  in 
convocation,  continued  inflexible.  When  they  separated,  some 
endeavoured  to  gain  Edward's  favour  by  a  prompt  submission.  The 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  clergy,  still  refused  to  yield ;  and  the  stout  archbishop  himself 
retired  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  private  curate,  and  rather  than 
bow  to  royal  tyranny,  chose  to  live  on  the  alms  of  his  parishionera 

The  laity  sufiered  no  less  than  the  clergy.  The  aids  imposed  on 
freeholds,  the  tallages  on  boroughs,  the  duties  on  merchandise, 
excited  general  discontent.  All  the  wool  and  hides  of  the  eleven 
ports  of  England,  and  three  of  Ireland,  from  which  they  were 
allowed  to  be  exported,  were  twice  seized  on  a  deceitful  promise  of 
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fatore  payment.     Even  the  immediate  productions  of  the  soil  did 
Dot  escape  the  king's  grasp. 

The  patience  of  the  nation  was,  at  length,  exhausted.  Men  no 
longer  concealed  their  disgust  Meetings  were  held,  and  the  king's 
t}rnnnj  and  the  means  of  restraining  it,  were  the  themes  of  fierce 
diacassion.  It  happened  that  Edward  had  now  prepared  two  expe- 
ditions, one  for  Flanders  and  the  other  for  Guienne.  He  ordered 
the  constable  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  Bigod,  the  marshal, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  to  take  the  command  of  the  former.  They  replied 
that,  by  their  office,  they  were  bound  to  nothing  more  than  to 
attend  the  king's  person.  Turning  to  Norfolk,  Edward,  with  a 
terrible  oath,  declared  that  he  should  either  go  or  hang.  The 
marshal  retorted  that  he  would  neither  go  nor  hang,  and  marched 
off  with  thirty  bannerets  and  fifteen  hundred  knights  (Feb.  A.D. 

1297). 

While  the  two  earls  and  Winchelsey,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary,  were  devising  a  plan  of  resistance,  Edward  began  to  be 
singularly  kind  to  the  clergy,  and  not  only  restored  the  arch- 
bishop's lands,  but  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency.  His  next  object  was  to  soothe  the  people.  At  the 
entrance  of  Westminster  hall  a  platform  was  erected,  on  which  the 
king  shewed  his  son  to  the  multitude.  Having  depicted  his  own 
toils  and  hardships  in  order,  he  said,  to  keep  the  Welsh  and  Scots 
ont  of  England,  and  having  declared  that,  for  such  a  purpose,  it 
was  better  to  sacrifice  a  part,  than  risk  the  whole  of  their  goods : 
^Behold,"  he  continued,  ''I  am  going  to  expose  myself  to  danger 
for  yoo.  If  I  return,  receive  me  again,  and  I  will  make  you 
amends ;  if  I  fall,  here  is  my  son ;  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  his 
gratitude  shall  reward  your  fidelity."  Here  he  actually  burst  into 
tears.  The  archbishop  at  his  side  caught  the  infection,  from  him  it 
spread  to  the  crowd ;  the  king's  tyranny  was  forgotten,  and  shouts 
of  loyalty  rent  the  air. 

Edward  congratulated  himself  on  his  success.  Scarcely,  however, 
W  he  reached  Winchelsea,  when  he  learned  that  the  popular 
emotion  was  as  transient  as  his  own :  he  received  a  remonstrance 
from  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons.  They  complained  of  the 
ambiguous  terms  of  the  last  summons,  and  asserted  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  serve  in  Flanders ;  and  that  if  they  were,  they  were 
too  much  impoverished  to  bear  the  expense ;  that  their  absence 
vonld  expose  the  kingdom  to  the  insults  of  the  Scots  and  Welsh ; 
that  the  ^evil  toll"  on  wool  alone  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  income  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  magna  charta  had 
heen  repeatedly  violated  (Aug.  A.D.  1297). 

As  soon  as  the  king  set  sail,  the  constable  and  marshal  advanced, 
in  military  array,  but  with  strict  discipline,  to  the  capital ;  rode  to 
the  exchequer,  and  complaining  of  the  king's  injustice  and  extor- 
tions, forbade  the  royal  officer  to  levy  the  eighth  which  had  been 
Utely  voted  in  council.     Proceeding  afterwards  to  Guildhall,  they 
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received  promises  of  support  from  the  citizens,  and  immediately 
withdrew.  ' 

Edward  sent  word  to  his  council  to  disregard  the  prohibition,  bnt 
the  latter  were  alarmed  at  the  same  time  by  the  incnnions  of 
Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  by  the  determined  of^si- 
tion  of  the  nation ;  they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  negoti^  and 
endeayour  to  pacify.  Six  prelates,  six  barons,  and  twenty-three 
abbots  and  priors  were  accordingly  assembled,  and  a  formal 
*' peace"  was  concluded.  By  the  magna charta  it  was  forbidden  to 
seize  merchandise,  even  as  a  fine  for  misconduct ;  yet,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  king  often  seized  it  for  the  support  of  his  wars.  It  was, 
therefore,  fully  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  when  by 
one  article  of  the  '^  peace,"  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  and  hb  heirs 
should  never  seize  ^^  the  com,  wool,  hides,  or  other  goods  of  any 
person  whatsoever,  without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  owner 
of  such  goods ; "  and  again,  *'  that  nothing  should  henceforth  be 
taken  on  the  sack  of  wool  under  the  name  or  pretence  of  the  e?il 
toll.- 

By  another  article  of  the  magna  charta  it  had  been  agreed  that, 
except  on  three  specific  occasions,  no  ^*  aid "  or  tax  should  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  the  great  council.  As  burgesses  now 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  council  or  parliament,  their  assent  to 
any  tax  was  no  less  requisite  than  that  of  the  barons.  From  both 
orders,  however,  this  article  had  for  some  time  been  withheld :  it 
was  omitted  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  nnder 
pretence  of  being  reserved  for  future  discussion;  and  henceforth, 
as  often  as  the  charter  was  confirmed,  it  was  always  carefully 
evaded.  Perhaps  the  barons  did  not  insist  upon  it,  because  they 
felt  that  it  was  a  hardship  for  the  sovereign,  now  stripped  of  most 
of  his  lands,  to  beg  for  his  support     Edward's  exactions,*  however, 

*  The  popular  songs  of  the  day  prove  that  all  classes,  even  the  lowett,  saffered 
grieronsly  from  the  royal  ezaotions.  Of  these  songs  a  few  lines  will  be  a  sufi- 
cient  specimen. 

"  Ich  herde  men  apo  mold  make  muche  mon, 
How  the  beth  i-tened '  of  here  tUyynge, 
Gode  veara  and  com  both  beth  agon, 

Ne  kepeth  here  no  sawe,  ne  no  song  syng. 
Nowe  we  moche  worche,  nis  there  non  othar  won, 

For  ever  the  fourth!  peni  *  mot  to  the  kinge. 
Thus  y  kippe  ant  cacche  cares  fol  oolde, 
Sethe  y  counte  '  and  cot  hade  to  kepe ; 
To  seche  silYer  to  the  king  y  my  seed  solde, 

Forthi  mi  lond  leye  lith  ^  ant  leometh  to  slepe. 
When  y  think  o  mi  weole  wel  neh  *  y  wepe ; 
Ant  ure  mye'  ys  roted  ant  nils  er  we  reepe." 

'  Injured.        '  Fourth  penny  must  go  to  the  king.        *  Since  I  reckoning. 
^  Fallow.  '  Weal  well  nigh.  '  And  our  rye. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  English  language  assumed  its  more  modem  form : 
yet,  were  it  not  for  the  changes  in  the  terminations  of  words,  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  almost  as  intelligible  as  the  above  specimen.    The  following  inscrip- 
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left  them  no  alternatire,  and,  in  the  cleareet  fonn,  this  article  of  the 
cluuter  was  now  renewed  and  extended.  ^^  No  tallage  or  aid  shall 
henceforth  be  laid  or  levied  by  as  or  onr  heirs  in  this  our  realm, 
without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops  and  other  pre- 
lates, the  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  in  onr 
reslm."  This  addition  to  the  charter  exists  in  the  statute-book  under 
the  name,  *' D$  TalUngio  nofi  caneedendo"  This  instrument,  how- 
erer,  when  actuallj  signed  by  Edward  (November,  A.D.  1297), 
was  worded,  ^'  by  common  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  for 
the  common  profit  of  the  same  kingdom." 

On  Edwa^nl's  return,  it  was  whispered  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
oew  charter  as  binding,  because  he  had  signed  it  when  absent  from 
his  dominions.  At  the  following  parliament,  therefore,  his  signa- 
ture was  again  demanded.  He  alleged  the  necessity  of  his  pre- 
sence in  Scotland,  but  solemnly  promised  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 

After  the  victory  of  Falkirk,  he  was  reminded  of  his  promise* 
He  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  consent ;  he  first  reasoned,  then 
remonstrated,  and  at  last  withdrew  in  anger.  Finding  the  opposi- 
tioQ  still  unshaken,  he  ofifered  concessions,  and  at  last  affixea  his 
sigDatnre,  bat  added  the  significant  clause,  ^*  saving  the  rights  of 
his  erofm/'  As  this  was  an  evident  evasion,  the  constable,  mar- 
shal, and  the  whole  body  of  their  adherents  immediately  witiidrew 
&om  the  eouncSL 

Edwaid  thought  if  he  could  not  impose  upon  the  nobles,  he  might 
SQcceed  with  the  people.  At  St  Paul's  cross  the  articles  were 
SQccessively  read,  and  were  greeted  with  boisterous  applause.    The 

tkn  still  exists  over  the  south  porch  of  Kirkdale  church  j  it  it  in  the  Anglo- 
Saion  diaracter  :— 

"Orm  Gamal  sum  bohte  Sanctns  Greg^rins  minster  tbonne  hit  was  oel 
tobroctn  &  tofUan ;  &  he  hit  let  macan  newan  from  grunde,  Christe  &  Sanctns 
Gregorin;  in  Edward  dagnm  Cyning  in  Tosti  dagnm  eorl." 

In  the  preeent  English :  Onn,  the  son  of  Gamal,  bought  St.  Gregory's  minster 
when  it  was  all  broken  and  fallen,  and  he  made  them  renew  it  from  the  ground  to 
Christ  and  St.  Gregory ;  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  king,  in  the  days  of  Toatig 
theeart 

For  an  faitermedlate  specimen,  the  song  of  St.  Godric  or  Gorie,  the  rednse  of 
Tbcfaale,  near  Durham,  may  be  sufficient.  The  saint  died  in  his  romantic  her- 
mitage about  1170. 

1. 
"  Seinte  Marie,  clane  Tirgine, 
Moder  Jesu  Christ  Nazarene, 
Onfbh,  sdld,  help  thin  Gorich, 
On&ngen,  bring  hsele  width  the  in  Godes  ridi. 

2. 

Seinte  Marie,  Christes  hour, 
Meidenes  denhed,  moderes  flour, 
Delivere  mine  sennen,  regne  in  min  mod. 
Bring  me  to  blisse  wit  thi  selfe  God." 

"  Holy  Marr*  ▼irgin  clean,  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  receive, 
•^eld,  aid,  lead,  thy  Goric,  when  receiyed,  to  salvation  with  thee  into  God's 
Uogdom.  Holy  Mary,  abode  of  Christ,  maiden's  purity,  mother's  flower,  blot 
oat  my  nns,  reign  in  my  mind,  bring  me  to  bliss  witii  the  only  God." 
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obnoxioQs  clause,  at  length,  followed.  The  cheers  were  no  longer 
heard ;  hesitation  and  doubt  were  depicted  on  every  fiice :  but  the 
next  moment  there  burst  forth  such  a  torrent  of  invectiyes,  such 
indignant  outcries,  that  Edward  became  alarmed,  and  aflbced  an 
unconditional  signature  (April,  A.D.  1299). 

The  law  was  thus  clearlj  established,  but  the  praetiee  of  the 
law  was  still  evaded.  When  Edward  had  completely  arranged  his 
Scottish  affairs,  he  made  many  of  the  barons  experience  his  resent- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a  bull  to  annnl  his 
late  concessions.  His  holiness  so  cautiously  ^^  saved  the  rights  of 
the  subject,"  that  Edward  found  the  dispensation  unavailing. 

From  the  numerous  improvements  in  the  law,  frequently  made, 
however,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  parliament,  and  generally  seconded 
by  the  offer  of  an  ^'  aid,"  Edward  has  obtained  from  posterity  the 
surname  of  the  English  ^^  Justinian."  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  exchequer,  common  pleas,  and  the  king's  bench,  were 
accurately  defined,  while  that  of  the  courts  Christian  was  limited 
to  matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes,  non-payment  of  ^thes, 
perjury,  defamation,  mortuaries,  and  the  infiiction  of  public  penanoe. 

Corruption  of  justice  was  severely  punished;  in  1289  only  two 
of  the  king's  judges  were  found  ^  not  guilty : "  among  the  rest, 
Weyland,  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  for  having  instigated 
a  murder,  and  then  screened  its  perpetrators,  was  deprived  of  all 
his  property,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  to  walk  barefooted  and  bareheaded  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand  to  the  sea-shore,  and  to  quit  the  realm  for  ever. 

The  celebrated  statute  of  Winchester  revived  the  custom  of 
demanding  sureties  from  strangers ;  established  in  every  town  and 
city,  watch  and  ward  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise ;  regulated  the  hue 
and  cry ;  and  for  the  safety  of  passengers,  ordered  the  roads  to  be 
cleared  of  wood  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  3rard8  on  each  side. 
To  enforce  this  statute,  a  number  of  knights  was  appointed  in  eveir 
shire,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  administration  being  soon  felt,  their 
powers  were  increased,  and  from  being  military  ^^conservators,** 
whose  first  avocation  was  the  pursuit  of  offenders,  attended  by  the 
force  of  the  county,  and  armed  with  lance  and  sword,  they  were 
gradually  transformed  into  the  tranquil  provincial  magistrates,  so  well 
known  as  *^  justices  of  the  peace." 

This  period  was  marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  double 
inquest,  or  of  the  union  of  the  two  inquests  that  corresponded  to 
the  present  grand  and  petty  juries.  The  grand  jury,  as  we  have 
seen,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period :  the  petty 
jury  arose  as  substitute,  at  first,  for  the  ordeal  of  battle,  and  after- 
wards for  every  kind  of  ordeal  (see  p.  184).  The  latter  had 
long  been  discountenanced  by  the  Church ;  and  in  1216  was  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran :  in  its  place,  a 
practice  soon  arose  of  putting  the  accused  upon  the  second  inquest,  or 
petty  jury.  "  The  inquest,"  says  Palgrave,  "  was  thus  engrafted 
upon  the  administration  of  justice ;  without  any  definite  law  having 
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keen  passed,  it  imposed  an  indirect  limitation  upon  the  royal 
authority.  Henceforth,  when  the  king  was  the  prosecutor,  twelve 
witnesses  were  required  to  ensure  the  conviction  of  the  offender; 
and,  whilst  trial  by  jury  was  affording  its  protection  to  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,  it  also  became  the  means  by  which  the  de- 
mands of  the  crown  were  enforced  and  ascertained."  The  same 
writer  points  out  the  results  of  this  extension  of  trial  by  jury:  ^^  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  constant  exercise  of  the  functions  which  the  peo- 
ple of  England  possessed,  when  they  assisted  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  they  would  never  have  been  qualified  to  claim  their 
political  rights.  Without  the  suffirage  of  the  yeomen,  the  burgesses, 
and  the  church,  the  sovereign  could  not  exercise  the  most  important 
and  most  essential  function  of  royalty :  from  them  he  received  the 
power  of  life  and  death ;  he  could  not  wield  the  sword  of  justice 
nntil  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  placed  the  weapon  in  his  hand." 
This  substitution  of  the  second  inquest  in  place  of  the  ordeal  was 
not  the  result  of  law :  it  was  adopted  as  the  practice  most  expedient 
for  the  moment  What,  however,  was  to  be  done  if  the  prisoner 
nhaed  to  plead?  At  first  he  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  thus 
escaped  sentence.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  began  the  infliction  of 
a  torture  known  as  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure," — ^the  first  time,  pro- 
bably, that  torture  became  legalized  in  England.  Of  the  law  by 
which  it  was  authorised,  there  are  no  distinct  traces  before  the  reign 
of  Heniy  lY. :  by  this  law,  the  person  that  refused  to  plead  was 
laid  upon  the  ground  and  loaded  with  ^*  iron  and  stone,  as  much  as 
be  could  bear  and  more :"  in  this  state,  all  the  food  which  he  was 
allowed  was  three  morsels  of  barley-bread  ;  he  was  allowed  no  drink 
whatever  the  first  or  second  day  of  his  torment,  and,  after  that,  only 
ditch-water.  This  barbarous  practice  was  not  abolished  until  the 
reign  of  Oeorge  III. 

8ome  of  Edward's  alterations  in  the  transmission  or  alienation 
of  hods  are  stall  in  force.  Lands  were  originally  granted  to  a  man 
and  his  direct  heirs  only.  Freeholds  thus  held  were  called 
conditional  fees-simple.  In  defibult  of  heirs,  they  reverted  to  the 
donor:  when  an  heir  was  bom,  the  condition  was  supposed  to  be 
fblfilled,  and  the  estate  to  be  no  longer  conditional,  but  under  the 
foil  contronl  of  the  possessor ;  it  was  now  called  a  fee-simple  abso- 
/utf.  By  this  interpretation  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition,  the 
donor  and  his  posterity  were  deprived  of  all  right  over  the  fief.  At 
the  complaint  of  the  barons,  a  change  was  now  effected:  it  was 
^'nacted,  that  the  original  condition  on  which  the  land  was  received 
coold  never  alter ;  a  fee-simple  conditioniU  could  never  become  a 
fee-simple  absolute.  II,  therefore,  the  posterity  of  the  feudatoiy,  or 
^nal  possessor,  were  to  fail,  the  land  would  return  to  the  posterity 
of  the  donor,  or  chief  of  the  fee.  An  unintentional  effect  of  this  act 
^as  to  ensure  or  **  entail"  the  land  on  the  posterity  of  the  possessor.* 

*  Thai,  an  estate  fsUing  under  the  new  enactment  was  an  "estate-tail;*'  . 
probably  so  called  from  "  talliare/'  to  cut  or  divide,  the  "  entail "  being  a  por- 
t:<m  of  tlie  entire  fee  of  the  lord. 
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If  a  freeholder  were  to  give  portions  of  land  to  two  or  more 
persons,  on  condition  of  military  service,  Ms  property  became  a 
manor,  with  manorial  privileges  and  immmiities:  his  feudatories 
assisted  at  his  hall-mote,  to  adjust  the  quarrels  of  his  ^^  m^i,"  or 
any  other  matters  that  were  connected  with  his  lands.  By  thLs 
erection  of  new  manorial  courts,  the  barons  often  found  themsdvee 
deprived  of  escheats,  reliefe,  and  other  feudal  dues.  The  creation  of 
new  manors  was  therefore  prohibited :  hence  no  daira  to  manorial 
ri^ts  is  now  admitted,  unless  they  can  be  traced  to  as  early 
a  period,  at  least,  as  the  year  1290. 

Another  means  by  which  the  chiefs  of  fees  were  deprived  of  their 
dues,  was,  by  possession  of  lands  in  mortmain :  such  lands,  being 
held  by  societies,  which,  unlike  individuals,  do  not  cease,  the  lords 
could  expect  no  such  profit  from  escheats,  reliefs,  or  wardships,  as  on 
the  death  of  an  individual.  To  satisfy  their  complaints,  it  might 
have  seemed  sufficient  to  oblige  all  corporate  bodies,  whether  eocle> 
siastical  or  secular,  either  to  render  these  services  at  stated  periods, 
or  to  make  compmisation.  A  more  sweeping  enactment  was  made  : 
all  such  bodies  were  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  lands,  without 
the  consent  both  of  the  king  and  the  inunediate  lord.  Had  this 
statute  been  enforced,  it  must  have  greatly  diecked  the  progress  of 
the  middle  classes.  But  the  hidden  laws  that  reguhute  the  progress 
of  society  are  br  mightier  than  those  of  the  statute  book :  the  mort- 
mait  act,  that  was  to  have  fenced  in  for  ever  the  baronial  monopoly 
of  power,  was  overleaped  at  once  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  very 
long  leases.  Romulus  could  scarcely  have  been  more  wrathful  at  the 
intrusion  of  his  brother,  than  were  the  barons  at  the  audacity  of 
monks  and  merchants :  in  1279  they  passed  a  law  against  all  aliena- 
tions in  mortmain,  no  matter  how  obtained* 

This,  likewise,  was  eluded,  by  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
parties :  the  body-corporate  that  wanted  the  land  set  up  a  fictitious 
title;  and  the  proprietor,  by  collusion,  suffered  jud^ent  to  be 
passed  against  him  ; — such  was  the  beginning  of  eomnum  recawrief. 
Against  this,  however,  a  new  statute  was  enacted  (A.D.  1285) 
All  such  cases  were  referred  to  a  jury,  and,  on  the  discovery  of  a 
fraud,  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the  immediate  lord.  £ven  this  was 
countenusted  by  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  posteaion  and  the 
ui4  of  the  knd :  the  possession  was  fettered  by  the  late  enactment?, 
but  the  use  was  still  free,  and  could  be  legally  transferred.  Thus  did 
ingenuity  triumph  over  law ;  and  society  struggle,  not  altogether  in 
vain,  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  feudalism.  The  practice  of  common 
recoveries  was,  at  length,  admitted  in  law,  by  a  decisicm  of  the 
courts,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  TV. ;  and  the  person  that  enjoyed 
the  tue  of  land,  was  acknowledged  to  be  its  l^gal  owner  by  the 
"  statute  of  uses"  (27th  year  of  Henry  VIII). 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Edward  found  it  necessary,  either 
to  take  the  field  once  more,  or  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  By  the  death  of  the  elder  Baliol,  and  the  captivity  of 
his  son  in  the  tower  of  London,  the  task  of  asserting  the  ri^ts  of 
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his  fiunilj  had  devolved  upon  John  Comyn,  his  nephew.  This 
nobleman  had,  on  several  occasions,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cftiue  of  his  conntiy.  From  the  hattle  of  Falkirk  to  the  subjugation 
of  northern  Scotliuid,  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  regent ;  and 
bad  been  sentenced  by  Edward  to  temponjy  banishment  and  a  heavy 
fine.  Nothing,  however,  could  save  him  from  the  murderous  wea- 
pons of  some  of  his  oountiymen ;  he  stood  by  blood  between  them 
and  the  crown.  At  an  appointed  conference,  in  the  minorite-church 
of  Dumfries,  he  was  stabbed  by  Bobert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of 
Baliols  competitor.  His  imcle  endeafvoured  to  defend  him,  and  was 
slam  by  Seaton,  Bruce's  brother-in-law,  while  Kilpatric  finished  • 
the  bloody  deed,  by  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the 
dying  Comyn  (February,  A.D.  1S06).  Bruce  had  now  no  alter- 
natire  between  a  throne  and  a  gibbet :  he  called  upon  the  Soots  to 
strike  for  freedom ;  and  was  crowned  at  Scone.  He  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  Pembroke,  and,  while  some  of  his  bravest  knights  were 
capiued,  he  himself  owed  his  escape  to  the  bravery  of  SeEkton.  A 
wanderer  in  iJie  Highlands,  he  was  discovered,  and  again  routed,  by 
the  lord  of  Lorn,  who  had  married  a  Comyn.  After  various  adven  - 
tnres,  Bruce  took  refuge  in  the  domains  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
eail  of  Ulster.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  he  returned  to  the  High- 
laods,  collected  forces,  defeated  P^nbroke,  and,  on  the  approach  of 
an  English  army,  again  withdrew  to  the  mountains. 

Enfeebled  by  age  and  the  ravages  of  disease,  the  English  monarch 
seemed,  at  first,  to  have  lost  his  former  energy ;  but  the  tidings  of 
Comyn's  death  and  Bruce's  exertions,  fired  him  with  the  spirit  of  his 
youtL  During  a  banquet,  which,  as  usual,  followed  the  knighthood 
of  his  son,  two  swans  were  served  up  in  nets  of  gold :  Edward 
immediately  arose  and  vowed,  ^'before  God  and  the  swans,"*  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  Comyn;  and  he  conjured  the  guests,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  keep  his  body  unburied  till  the  vow  was 
aoecnaplished.  The  young  Edward,  on  his  port,  bound  himself,  by 
oath,  not  two  sleep  two  nights  in  the  same  place,  until  he  had  fulfilled 
bia  father's  wish.  The  next  morning  the  company  set  off  for  the 
borders,  while  Eklward  followed  by  easy  journeys :  hie  career,  how- 
ever, was  closing  fast :  he  expired  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age  (July,  A.D.  1307).  Five  children  survived 
him. 

*  A  vow  of  this  natare  was  called  '*  the  vow  of  the  peacock."  Hie  bird  that 
w  terred  up  waa  generally  a  peacock ;  bat  any  other  bird  of  rich  plumage 
zni^  be  subatitated. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
EDWARD  II.,  OR  OF  CAERNARVON.    A.D.  1307—1327. 

OAYBSTOK.      THV  BNOLISH   ARB  BZPBLLBD   FROM   80OTLAVD.      IBBLAND. 
DBfiPBNCBB.      DBPOBXTION  AMD  DBATK  OF  BDWABD. 

The  conduct,  as  well  as  the  character,  of  the  new  king  resembled 
that  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  III. :  he  loved  ease,  while  his  king- 
dom needed  all  his  activity ;  he  reserved  all  his  affections  for  a  few 
friends,  when  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  he  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  to  be  the  fieither  of  his  people.  Having  received  the 
homage  of  the  English  barons  at  Carlisle,  and  that  of  the  Scottish 
barons  at  Dumfries,  he  pursued  Bruce  into  Ayrshire,  and  then  hastily 
returned  to  England. 

The  reason  of  his  haste  was  soon  apparent ;  it  was  to  enjoj  the 
company  of  his  favourite,  Gaveston,  whom  the  late  king  had  com- 
pelled lum  to  banish,  and  whom  he  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  recall. 
His  father  s  ministers  were  now  dismissed ;  and  as  the  treasurer, 
Langton,  bishop  of  Lichiield,  had,  in  the  former  reign,  lefosed 
money  for  prince  Edward  s  extravagance,  he  was  now  punished  with 
nothing  less  than  forfeiture  and  imprisonment. 

It  would  appear,  from  Edward's  subsequent  proceedingB,  that  he 
was  little  aware  of  the  fierce,  uncompromising  spirit  of  his  barons : 
he  sported  alike  with  their  privileges  and  their  vanity ;  but  he  rued 
his  folly  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.  Going  on  a  journey 
to  France,  to  marry  the  princess  Isabella,  he  commissioned  Gaveston, 
who  was  already  loaded  with  titles  and  estates,  to  act  as  regent, 
without  even  the  usual  limitations  of  that  important  office.  Return- 
ing,  with  his  bride,  he  bestowed  no  mark  of  attention  upon  the 
assembled  barons :  all  his  fJELVours  were  lavished  upon  Gaveston. 
At  the  coronation,  which  occurred  soon  after,  the  various  offices 
were  distributed  without  any  regard  to  right  or  custom ;  and  great 
was  the  indignation  of  the  barons,  to  see  one,  whom  they  considered 
a  foreign  adventurer,  bearing  the  crown,  and  walking  in  the  pro- 
cession, immediately  in  front  of  the  king. 

After  the  ceremony,  they  assembled  in  the  refectory  of  the  West- 
minster monks,  to  deliberate  what  course  to  pursue.  Their  petition 
for  redress,  and  for  the  banishment  of  Gaveston,  was  evaded  ;  but 
thej^  were  not  the  less  determined  to  gain  the  point.  The  wounded 
vanity  of  the  earls  Lancaster,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Warrenne, 
whom  Gaveston  had  successively  overthrown  in  tournament,  en- 
venomed their  former  bitterness.  So  loud  and  boisterous  now  became 
the  tone  of  the  nobles,  that  Edward  was  terrified,  and  issued  letters 
patent  for  his  favourite's  banishment.     At  his  departure,  GaTeston 
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was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  return  ;  and  the 
bishops  dedared  him  excommunicated,  if  ever  he  should  violate  his 
oath.  The  joy  of  the  nation,  however,  was  soon  damped :  Gaveston 
bad  gone  no  mrther  than  Ireland,  and  was  there  employed  in  the 
boDooiaMe  office  of  Edward's  vieeroy. 

In  a  parliament,  which  was  soon  after  summoned  to  furnish  the 
king  with  an  aid,  the  commons  made  the  offer  of  a  twenty-fifth ;  but 
only  on  condition  of  a  previous  redress  of  grievances.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  any  condition  had  been  appended :  hitherto  their 
money  had  been  demanded  as  a  right ;  it  was  now  offered  as  an 
eqai^alent.  Their  petition  summed  up  all  the  abuses  of  the  preceding 
century  ;  it  represented  that  the  king's  purveyors  were  accustomed 
to  aeize  provisions,  without  giving  security  for  the  payment,  to  take 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  to  make  a  profit  of  the  surplus ; 
that  additional  duties  had  raised  by  one  third  the  price  of  wine, 
doth,  and  other  imports,  while,  by  the  debasement  of  the  coin,  the 
value  of  all  commodities  had  been  greatly  advanced  ;  that  the 
stewards  and  marshals  of  the  king's  household,  and  the  constables  of 
hid  castles,  were  often  accustomed  to  hold  pleas  which  did  not  fall 
under  their  cognizance,  and  exercised  authority  beyond  the  legal 
distance  of  twelve  leagues  from  the  king's  person ;  that  no  clerks 
had  been  appointed,  as  under  the  last  monarch,  to  receive  the  peti- 
tions of  the  commons  in  parliament ;  that,  in  civil  suits,  men  were 
defraaded  of  their  due,  by  writs  under  the  privy  seal ;  that  felons 
duded  punishment  by  the  ease  with  which  charters  of  pardon  could 
be  obtained  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  escheators,  or  royal  officers,  that 
leceived  all  reversions  to  the  crown,  frequently  deprived  the  king's 
objects  of  their  inheritances,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  appeals  to 
the  King^s  Bench.  By  the  advice  of  his  barons,  Edward  granted 
the  petition,  except  the  clause  on  imports ;  and,  in  token  of  gratitude, 
was  presented  with  the  promised  grant  Gaveston,  meantime,  had 
retnnied;  and,  owing  to  Edward's  persuasions  and  promises,  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  expenave  amusements,  and  ceaseless  dissipation,  into  which 
(Gaveston  again  plunged,  and,  still  more,  the  unseemly  epithets 
which  he  lavished  on  the  barons,  again  raised  a  storm.  Edward 
WEB  soon  in  need  of  money ;  yet,  scarcely  any  of  the  nobles  heeded 
his  summons  to  York.  He  became  alarmed,  dismissed  Ghiveston, 
invited  the  Great  Council  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  there  found 
himself  contrary  to  his  express  orders,  in  the  midst  of  arms. 

He  was  forthwith  required  to  agree  that  a  committee  of  '*  or- 
dainert "  should  regulate  his  household,  and  redress  abuses  of  every 
iind ;  but  his  consent  was  not  extorted  till  the  chief  barons  had 
signed  an  instrument  declaring  that  the  concession  should  be 
ngarded  as  the  king's  free  act,  and  should  never  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  against  the  royal  prerogative. 

The  **'  ordainers,"  consisting  of  seven  prelates,  eight  earls,  and  six 
batons,  enacted,  among  other  articles,  that  the  king  should  never 
leave  the  realm,  or  levy  war,  without  the  consent  of  his  barons ; 
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that  persons  taking  anj  other  besides  the  ancient  and  lawful  pur- 
veyances should  be  pursued  with  the  hue  and  cry,  and  punished  as 
robbers ;  that  the  new  taxes  on  wool,  cloth,  wine,  and  other  mer- 
chandise should  be  abolished  ;  that  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  the  wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  goyemors  of 
foreign  possessions  should  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the 
baronage ;  that  the  sheriff  should  be  persons  of  property  suffident 
to  pay  the  fine  for  any  misconduct  in  their  office,  and  should  be 
chosen,  not  as  the  preceding  monarch  permitted,  by  the  respectiye 
counties,  but  by  the  king's  council,  receiving  their  commissions 
under  the  great  seal ;  that  Gaveston,  for  having  by  evil  counsel 
estranged  from  the  English  the  affections  of  their  sovereign,  and 
for  having  received  blank  charters  with  the  royal  seal  appended, 
should  be  banished  for  ever ;  and,  finally,  to  prevent  delay  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  that  parliament  ihotUd  be  held  at  least 
once  every  year. 

Edward's  refusal  to  sign  these  articles  was  so  sternly  received, 
that  after  a  severe  struggle  with  his  own  feelings  he  gave  his  re- 
luctant consent.  He  protested,  however,  that  if  they  were  found 
to  exceed  the  powers  given  to  the  commissioners,  or  infringed  the 
rights  of  his  crown,  he  should  consider  them  null  and  void.  Crave- 
ston  withdrew  to  Flanders ;  but  in  a  short  time,  as  if  infatuated,  he 
dared  to  return,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  equally 
infatuated  monarch. 

The  latter  was  busily  occupied  in  the  revisal  of  the  late  ^'  ordina- 
tions," when  he  was  surprised  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  con- 
federate barons,  under  his  cousin  the  earl  of  limcaster,  the  owner 
of  five  earldoms.  Edward  at  the  news  hurried  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York  to  levy  troops;  but,  meantime,  his  favourite  was 
besieged  in  Scarborough  castle,  and  was  quickly  forced  to  yield. 
The  articles  of  surrender  ensured  his  life ;  but  the  earl  of  Warwick 
had  been  termed  by  him  a  *'*'  black  dog,"  and,  thirsting  for  roTenge, 
he  had  sworn  that  the  favourite  should  ^'  feel  the  black  dog's  teedL" 
Accordingly,  one  morning  before  day-break,  the  earl  contrived  to 
carry  off  Graveston  to  his  strong  castle  of  Warwick.  The  hapless 
captive  was  sununarily  condemned,  led  out  to  Blacklow  hill,  now 
Oaversike,  and  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  three  earls  of 
Warwick,  Hereford,  and  Lancaster.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  conquest  that  such  an  execution  was  perpetrated  (June  19, 
A.D.  1312). 

The  agony  of  the  king  on  receiving  this  intelligence  gradually 
subsided  into  a  settled  purpose  of  revenge.  A  treaty  was  made, 
and  the  barons  having  acknowledged  their  guilt,  were  pardoned ; 
but  Edward's  subsequent  behaviour  reveals  his  inward  sentiments^ 

During  the  suspension  of  his  power  by  the  ^^  ordainers,"  Edward 
had  marched  into  Scotland  as  feir  as  the  Forth ;  but  encountered  no 
opposition,  Bruce  having  withdrawn  to  the  Highlands.  During  the 
late  confusion,  the  Scottish  chief  had  again  left  the  mountains,  and 
resumed  his  gradual  but  steady  plan  of  operations.     By  a  variety  of 
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raiprifea,  Btntogeme,  and  sieges,  he  recovered  nearly  all  the  fortresaee 
in  ScotlutL  Edward  was  at  lA«t  roused  by  the  Dews  that  Stirling 
outle  waA  hard  pressed,  and  that  the  governor  had  promised  to 
aarreoder,  unless  relieved  within  a  limited  period.  He  endeavoured 
(o  collect  an  army,  but  the  most  powerful  nobles  disregarded  his 
wiite.  He  was  thus  deprired  of  the  experience  of  his  veteran 
thiefs  at  the  very  time  when  his  own  inexperience,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  Bmc«,  had  rendered  union  and  skill  on  the  part  of  bis 
leaders  indispensable. 

Hearing  of  Edward's  approach,  Bruce  chose  for  the  coining 
battle  a  place  called  the  New  Park.  It  waa  partly  open,  partly 
coTered  with  trees.  The  front  of  the  position  was  secured  by  a 
moiBM,  and  the  east  or  right  flank  by  the  precipitous  banks  of  a 
nieam  called  Bumockbum.  The  left  Bank,  eztonding  almost  to 
Siiriiog,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  attack;  but  was,  in  reality,  more 
liangerous  than  any  other  quarter ;  it  was  one  extensive  aeries  of 
concealed  pits,  bristling  with  sharpened  slakes.  The  hurdles  and 
Nxlii  that  covered  theee  pits  were  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  foot 
soldier,  and  certain  of  yielding  under  the  heavy  cavalry  of  England. 
At  day-break,  on  the  34th  of  June,  the  day  t»f  surrender  or  battle, 
Uie  Scots  gadiered  round  a  height  on  which  on  altar  had  been 
erected,  and  there  the  abbot  of  Incha&ay  celebrated  mass. 
llaTtng  Snished,  he  impressed  npon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  fighting 
for  their  country,  and  then  led  them  with  a  crucifix  in  hie  hand  to 
the  Geld  of  battle,  where  they  knelt  and  prayed  once  more,  and 
tben  calmly  awaited  the  onset  of  the  English. 

They  were  nearly  all  on  foot  and  were  armed  with  spears  and 
l«ttle-«xee.  Two  occurrences  gave 
tlieni  more  than  usual  courage.  One 
vu  the  victory  of  Bruce  in  single 
combat  with  Heniy  de  Bohun,  one  of 
the  biaveat  of  the  English  knigbte. 
The  other  waa  the  defeat  of  a  stroug 
hody  of  English  cavaliT,  while  attompU 
ing  to  push  on  fur  Stirling.  This  defeat 
IK  the  more  glorious  as  it  was  won 
hy  in&ntiy,  who  forming  in  some- 
thing  like  the  classic  phalanx,  repelled 
ereiy  assault,  and  threw  the  English  at 
b«t  int«  complete  disorder. 

While  the  Scot«  were  still  glowing 
"ith  triumph,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  English  in&ntry,  and  soon  began 
to  fall  in  great  numbers  beneath  the 
inceaaot  shower  of  arrows.  To  main- 
tain the  unequal  contest,  Bruce  snm- 
nHHKd  his  reserve,  and  finally  ordered 
Ml  Huali  party  of  men-at-arms  to 
charge  the  English  bowmen  in  flank.     Stiange  that  the  English 
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chivalry  shonld  view  Bruce's  efforts,  and  not  exert  themselres 
till  they  see  the  infantry,  hoth  bill-men  and  archers,  brokeo 
and  in  flight !  Now  at  last,  however,  they  charge ;  hat  the 
hnrdles  yield,  and  all  is  confusion.  No  bishop  of  Durham  is  here, 
as  at  Falkirk,  to  take  the  enemy  at  advantage.  Forions  at  their 
own  disorder,  the  English  men-at-arms  still  press  on;  but  their 
efforts  are  fruitless,  or  serve  only  to  increase  the  confusion.  At 
this  critical  moment  a  shout  is  heard  amidst  all  the  din  of 
battle,  and  the  banners  of  Scotland  and  a  numerous  force  are 
seen  arising  from  a  distant  valley.  It  is  hut  fifteen  hundred  camp- 
followers  issuing  according  to  Bruce's  orders  horn  their  phice  of 
concealment ;  but  to  the  eyes  of  the  English  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  another  army.  With  a  few  gallant  exceptions,  the 
whole  body  of  the  surviving  invaders  was  now  in  full  flight  ; 
baggage,  treasure,  engines  of  war,  all  were  left  to  the  victors. 
Edward,  after  a  hot  pursuit,  must  have  thought  himself  happj 
when  he  entered  the  gates  of  Dunbar  (A.D.  1314). 

Elate  with  the  vindication  of  their  own  freedom,  the  Soots  endea- 
voured to  procure  a  like  boon  for  Ireland.  The  English  ^^pale  "  or 
boundary,  including  now  all  the  south  and  eastern  coasts,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  and  cities,  was  continually  enlarged  at  the  expense  of 
the  natives.  The  barons,  who  were  thus  continually  encroaching, 
were  scarcely  more  reckless  of  justice  towards  the  natives,  than  they 
were  towards  one  another.  If  the  law  interfered,  they  set  it  at 
defiance.  When  Fitzwarin,  the  king^s  steward  in  Ulster,  distrained 
the  Mandevilles  for  the  royal  dues,  he  was  repaid  with  fire  and  sword 
If  such  a  ravage,  accompanied  with  the  total  destruction  of  four 
townships,  was  thus  visited  upon  royalty  itself,  we  may  well  imagine 
the  ferocity  of  a  revengeful  noble  towaras  an  enemy  of  less  or  equal 
power ;  and  still  more  towards  the  unhappy  natives. 

Ireland  was  now  what  England  became  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  Ireland  would  in  time  become  what  England  now  was,  had  it 
the  same  just  and  vigorous  administration.  There  was  nones,  how- 
ever, to  quell  the  armed  criminal ;  the  hand  of  justice  was  palsied ; 
the  oppreissed  had  no  medium  between  patient  endurance  and  illegal 
vengeance.  The  natives  within  the  pale  were  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  villenage.  Those  without,  were  hunted  down  with  as  little 
merey  as  if  they  were  so  many  wolves.  To  escape  this  iiightfal 
persecution  many  individuals,  and  even  entire  septs,  procured 
royal  charters,  enabling  them  to  assume  the  character  and  rights  of 
Englishmen. 

Hopeless  of  destroying  or  expelling  the  invaders,  the  chieftains 
had  offered  Edward  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  marics  to  induce  him 
to  extend  to  the  whole  body  of  natives,  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
English  laws.  Edward  agreed,  provided  he  could  obtain  ^  the  oon- 
seat  of  our  people,  or  at  least  of  our  prelates  and  noble«,"  In 
Ireland.  Ireland,  however,  had  been  parcelled  out  amongst  an 
oligarehy  of  ten  or  eleven  families,  which  found  secret  but  efectoal 
means  to  prevent  the  intended  meeting. 
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Again,  howoTer,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  reached  the  ears  of 
Edward,  and  again  did  the  monarch  make  a  feeble  effort  in  their 
behalf:  he  ordered  his  great  officers  in  Ireland  to  examine  and 
amend  the  grioTanoes  of  the  Irish.  Several  of  these  officers  were 
tfaemselTes  the  oppressors,  and  as  Edward  had  involved  himself  in 
endless  war,  he  was  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  the  most  sacred 
of  his  duties.  The  evil  was  suffered  to  continue ;  and  from  hut  and 
ravaged  plain,  and  burning  towns  and  fields  of  slaughter,  and,  still 
more,  from  hearts  ruined  in  peace,  or  consuming  with  fuij  and 
revenge,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  ascended  no  longer  to  man,  but 
to  heaven  ;  and  who  knows  how  much  of  the  sudden  ruin  that  fell 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  haughty  Anglo-Irish  oligarchy,  was  the 
result  of  heaven  s  vengeance  ? 

Unhappily  a  merciless  oppression  was  not  the  only  misfortune  of 
the  Irish  :  the  forgetf  ulness  of  religion,  consequent  upon  the  Danish 
straggle,  had  not  yet  been  fully  remedied,  and  fearfully  reacted 
apou  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  contest  with  the  English. 
The  very  bog  and  mountain  that  were  the  common  refuge  from  the 
common  foe,  were  too  often  dyed  with  Irish  blood  in  mutual  con- 
flict Such  was  the  hapless  state  of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  John 
to  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  (A.D.  1216—1313). 

From  a  generous  impulse  to  free  that  country  from  its  miseries, 
or  from  a  motive  of  policy  to  find  employment  for  the  English  at  a 
distance,  the  Scots  pkmned  a  descent  upon  Ubter ;  and,  accordingly, 
Edward  Bruce,  the  brother  of  the  Scottish  king,  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  men.  The  O'Nials  and  other 
Irbh  chiefs  hastened  to  his  standard.  Dundalk  was  laid  in  ashes ; 
great  part  of  Louth  was  ravaged ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Atherdee, 
men,  women,  and  children,  English  and  natives  alike,  all  were  con- 
sumed in  the  church  in  whidi  they  had  taken  refuge.  Having 
encountered  and  overthrown  the  troops  of  De  Bourg,  the  earl  of 
Ulster,  and  Butler,  the  ^*  justiciary"  or  governor-general,  the  Scots 
and  their  allies  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  the  north  for 
reinforcements. 

A  royal  envoy  now  arrived  from  England,  and  such  was  the  state 
of  affiura,  that  much  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  when,  with  great 
difficulty,  the  tenants  of  the  crown  had  agreed  to  suspend  their 
differences,  and  associate  against  the  enemy  (A.D.  1316).  The 
latter  were  now  defeated  in  a  variety  of  petty  encounters,  and  the 
heads  of  eight  hundred  O'Moores  were  sent  to  Dublin  by  the 
^justiciary  or  deputy,"  as  a  proof  of  the  defeat  of  that  sept 

To  meet  the  increasing  danger,  fresh  exertions  were  necessary  on 
tite  part  of  the  IrisL  A  dose  alliance  was  accordingly  formed 
between  them  and  the  Scots.  Donald  O'Nial,  termed  in  Edward's 
writs,  prince  of  Tyrone,  claimed  the  hereditary  monarchy  of  Ireland, 
but  noade  over  his  rights  to  Bruce  by  letters  patent.  The  Scottish 
prince  was  accordingly  crowned,  and  began  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  royalty. 

He  was  now  joined  by  his  brother,  Robert  Bruce,  and  their 
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united  foroes  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men.  Their  junction 
was  scareel J  effected,  when  ill  news  arrived  ^m  the  West :  as  soon 
as  the  10th  of  August  had  dawned  on  the  fields  of  Athenree, 
Phelim  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  engaged  in  hattle  with  the 
troops  of  lord  Birmingham.  Night  closed  over  the  total  disoomfilnrs 
of  ^e  Irish.  The  king,  twenty-nine  chieftains  of  his  own  name, 
and  nearly  all  his  sept,  were  left  among  the  dead  (A.D.  1316). 
Undaunted  by  the  tidings  of  so  fiital  a  disaster,  the  Braces  took 
Carrickfergos  by  storm,  and  poured  into  the  £nglish  pale  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Their  lavages  extended  as  far  as  Limerick,  but 
want  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  destroyed  their  bravest 
men,  and  after  a  disastrous  defeat,  the  elder  Bruoe  withdrew  to 
his  own  dominions  (May,  A.D.  1318). 

Encouraged  by  the  clergy,  the  natives  still  maintained  the  conflict, 
but  not  without  the  severest  losses.  At  the  prayer  of  Edward  of 
England,  John  XXIIL  urged  them  to  submit,  and  even  threatened 
the  disobedient  with  exconmiunication.  In  reply,  the  Irish  chieftains, 
with  O'Nial  at  their  head,  signed  an  instrument  purporting  that 
they  had  never  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Engli^,  bat  were 
freemen  battling  against  their  invaders ;  that  Adrian,  an  English- 
man, had  indeed  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  upon  Heniy 
II.,  but  that  his  grant  was  contrary  to  all  right,  and  had  been 
followed  by  the  loss  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  lives  on  each  side,  and, 
in  short,  had  become  void,  both  because  the  church,  instead  of  being 
protected,  had  been  deprived  of  half  its  goods,  and  because  it  was 
notorious,  that  justice,  far  from  being  enforced,  was  withheld  with 
unpunity. 

The  pope  was  deeply  moved  by  this  recital  of  their  wrongs. 
AH,  however,  that  he  could  obtain  from  Edward  was  a  promise  to 
protect  the  natives  in  future,  and  to  treat  them  with  justice  and 
lenity.  Petitioned  by  his  English  parliament,  he  did  something 
more  than  promise:  he  removed  the  principal  grievances  of  the 
natives;  he  abolished  the  custom  of  screening  the  murderers  of 
Irishmen  by  charters  of  pardon,  and  afforded  some  security  to  tbe 
lives  and  property  of  Irishmen,  by  extending  to  all  the  benefit  of 
the  English  law  (Oct.  A.D.  1318). 

The  miseries  of  Ireland  at  this  period  hardly  exceeded  those  of 
England.  In  1314  the  harvest  was  deficient.  Com  was  imported 
from  France,  but  the  quantity  was  too  scanty  for  permanent 
alleviation;  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  parliament,  in  1315, 
fixed  a  maximum  for  prices ;  but  the  prices  continued  to  rise, 
despite  of  the  statute.  An  unusually  wet  season  followed,  and  bat 
little  of  the  corn  ripened.  It  had  already  been  difficult  to  supply  even 
the  royal  table  with  bread ;  but  now  ike  distress  was  almost  anpa- 
lalleled ;  the  breweries  were  stopped,  lest,  as  the  king's  proelamatioB 
stated,  not  merely  ^Hhe  poor,  but  the  middle  classes,"  diould  be 
destroyed.  Wheat  was  now  ten  times  its  usual  price,  and  mea 
were  glad  to  feed  on  roots,  horses,  and  dogs,  or  even,  it  is  said,  ou 
their  dead  companions  and  relatives.     To  add  to  the  genera^ 
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afflietioD,  the  cattle  were  perishing  with  disease,  and  epidemic 
disorders  were  mging  among  the  people.  Excluded  from  the 
eastles  of  their  famishing  lordi^  and  desperate  with  hunger,  bands  of 
men  prowled  about  the  roads  and  villi^es  in  quest  of  food  or  booty. 
In  sdf-defenee  the  inhabitants  of  the  yarions  townships  flew  to 
anns ;  association  encountered  association,  and  England  again  rang 
with  the  voice  of  anarchy  and  war.  The  Scots  seized  the  oppor« 
tonitj,  and  pushed  their  desolating  inroads  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
Homber.  Brace's  return  from  Ireland  was  the  signal  for  a  second 
fomj,  as  wild  and  destruetire  as  the  first.  Berwick,  Wark, 
Harbottle,  and  Mitford  were  taken.  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge, 
Scarborough,  and  Shipton  were  burnt,  and  Ripon  only  escaped  die 
flames  by  the  immediate  payment  of  one  thousand  marks.  Edward 
sommoiied  his  barons  to  anns ;  and  laying  aside  their  animosity, 
they  assembled  with  all  their  strength  b^eaih  the  walls  of  Berwick. 
To  f<»oe  the  English  to  abandon  the  siege,  Bruce  prepared  a  most 
daring  plan  of  inviufion.  Doughia  and  Randolph  were  two  of  the 
boldest  and  most  expert  of  all  his  barons.  Many  a  time  had  they 
svepi  away  the  riches  of  the  northern  English,  and  it  is  said,  that 
mothers  were  accustomed  to  tonfy  their  children  by  exchiiming 
''the  Blaek  Douglas!"  ''the  Blaek  Douglas!"  To  these  well-tried 
warriora  Bruce  gave  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  bade  them  ride  to 
York,  and  surprise  and  carry  off  the  English  queen.  Without  the 
loss  of  a  moment  they  burst  across  the  borders  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  heedless  of  the  Tsst  array  that  lay  between  them  and  their 
Scottinh  hUls,  they  swept  on  till  they  arrived  within  view  of  the 
walls  and  numerous  towers  and  spires  of  York.  But  those  walls 
were  manned  and  prepared.  The  surprise  had  failed,  and  there 
was  no  time  nor  means  for  a  siege ;  the  only  task  left,  was  to  ravage 
the  country  with  ten-fold  violence. 

Unaided  by  king  or  noble,  and  maddened  by  the  sight  of  villages 
burning  on  every  side,  the  country  people  and  clergy  assembled 
under  guidance  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  to  make  what  head  they 
could  against  the  Scot&  '^^J  "^^^  encountered  by  the  latter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Swale.  The  Scots  fired  some  adjoining  hay-stacks, 
and  under  cover  of  the  dense  smoke  fell  upon  the  irregular  masses 
of  ^e  English,  and  drove  them  into  the  river.  The  action  was 
aatirically  termed  by  the  victors  the  White  Battle,  or  the  Chapter  of 
Mitton  (Sept  20,  A.D.  1319).  Dissensions,  meantime,  had  broken 
out  in  the  English  camp  at  Berwick ;  a  demand  for  enforcing  the 
ordinanoes  was  rejected ;  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Scotch  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  ravages.  Thus  while  the  country,  ex- 
baosted  with  recent  famine,  was  scourged  with  war  and  pestilence, 
the  national  misery  was  deemed  preferable  to  a  few  ill-defined 
grievances.  During  the  dispute  Edward  had  occasionally  yielded, 
but  only  to  retract  again  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Onee  he  agreed  that  several  members  of  his  household  should  be 
removed;  among  those  that  were  substituted  was  Hugh  de  Spenser, 
a  follower  of  Lancaster.     His  former  lord  soon  became  jealous  of 
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his  increasing  inflaenoe  with  Eldward.  It  happened  that  John  de 
Mowbray,  pleading  the  customs  of  the  Welch  marches,  had  taken 
possession  of  an  estate  without  the  royal  license.  As  Spenser 
declared  that,  by  law,  the  fief  was  forfeited,  the  chiefs  of  the 
marches  seized  his  ten  castles  and  laTaged  his  lands.  After  this 
outrage  they  joined  Lancaster,  and  entered  into  a  formal  aUianoe 
against  the  Spensers.  Marching  to  London,  they  encamped  close 
by  Holbom  and  Clerkenwell,  which  were  then  suburban  Tillages,  at 
a  distance  from  the  walls.  After  a  fortnight's  consideration  the 
confederates  entered  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  parliament  was 
sitting,  and  read  an  accusation  against  the  two  Spensers,  father  and 
son.  Notwithstanding  the  written  protestation  of  the  prelates, 
Edward  and  his  nobles  were  so  intimidated  by  the  formidable  array 
which  had  thus  intruded,  that  they  agreed  to  the  banishment  of  the 
Spensers,  and  the  pardon  of  the  earl  and  his  associates. 

The  barons  had,  thus  for,  preyailed ;  but  the  time  of  vengeance  was 
now  approaching.  Lady  Badlesmere  had  refused  to  open  her  gates 
to  queen  Isabella,  and  in  the  affivy  that  followed,  some  of  the  royal 
attendants  were  slain.  As  lord  Badlesmere  avowed  the  act  of  his 
lady,  his  castle  was  assailed  by  Edward  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  of  the  marchers,  it  was  taken,  and  the  knights  of  the 
garrison  were  hanged,  and  its  mistress  and  her  attendants  shut  up  in 
the  Tower. 

The  rebels  again  joined  Lancaster;  but  if  his  force  was  impoang, 
equally  so  was  that  of  the  king,  for  the  insult  to  the  queen  had 
aroused  the  chivalry  of  the  nation.  After  defending  the  bridge  at 
Burton-on-Trent  for  three  days,  Lancaster  hastened  to  meet  ihe 
Scots,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance  under  the  name  of 
king  Arthur.  At  Boroughbridge  he  was  intercepted,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  governors  of  York  and  CariL^e.  Forfeiture  and 
exile  was  the  ordinary  punishment  for  refractory  barons,  but  Ed- 
ward's revenge  demanded  blood,  the  blood  of  his  cousin  for  that  of 
hisfevourite. 

On  a  grey  poney,  without  so  much  as  a  bridle,  with  his  confessor, 
a  Dominican  friar,  walking  at  his  side,  the  earl  went  forth  from  his 
own  town  of  Pontefract,  to  die.  The  air  rang  with  derisive  shouts 
of  ''  King  Arthur,  King  Arthur,"  and  mud  and  filthy  missiles  were 
showered  on  the  fallen  noble.  ^^  King  of  Heaven,"  he  exclaimed, 
^^  King  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  me,  for  the  king  of  earth  forsakes 
me."  An  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  from  which  he  might 
survey  his  own  domains  and  hamlets,  was  cruelly  selected  as  the 
scene  of  his  execution.  He  knelt  down  with  his  face  to  the  east, 
but  was  told  to  turn  to  the  north,  that  he  might  look  towards  his 
friends.  His  fate  was  shared  by  fourteen  bannerets  and  an  equal 
number  of  knights,  who,  having  been  taken  in  arms,  wrae  hanged 
without  even  a  trial.  Of  the  rest  of  his  adherents,  some  were 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  some  were  heavily  fined,  and 
the  others  were  released  *^for  charity  and  the  love  of  God." 
(March,  A.D.  1320;. 
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Th$i  tke  barons,  being  the  king^s  legal  adTiBeia,  bad  a  right  to 
ehue  in  his  councils,  is  evident ;  that,  from  long  custom  and  natural 
right)  thej  were  entitled  to  certain  offices,  and  that  foroigners  ought 
not  to  be  praferred  beforo  them  to  such  rosponmble  situations  as  the 
tegmeVy  is  eqoallj  certain ;  and,  oonsequentlj,  the  ground  of  their 
qasim  with  GhbTeeton  was  not  unjust  The  ordinances  themselyes, 
upon  which  the  whole  quarrel  fioally  turned,  contained  little  that 
dearly  invaded  the  rojal  prerogative.  The  manner  of  deciding  the 
qaestiMi,  was  the  first  flEdse  step  of  the  barons,  although  thej  had 
moch  to  allege  in  their  own  justification :  they  might  ^ve  argued, 
that,  if  ever  an  a|^peal  to  arms  is  lawful,  it  must  be  whero  a  prince 
disregards  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  despises  the  advice  of  his  legitimate 
coansdlors,  and  acts  m  direct  opposition  to  the  award  which  both 
he  and  they  had  solemnly  pronouxiced :  such,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  the  real  grounds  on  which  the  barons  bad  recourse  to  arm& 

The  death  of  Gaveston  was  the  second  Use  step ;  but  the  first  in 
lawless  violence.  It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  erievanoes ;  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  alternative  was 
left.  When  De  Spenser  became  a  fiavonrite,  a  recurronce  of  former 
evils  WIS  probably  expected.  The  treason,  however,  of  Lancaster, 
in  negotiating  with  the  Scots,  was,  perhaps,  little  known,  or  totally 
disbdieved.  The  barons  had  certiunly  thrown  their  cause  into  a 
fidse  position ;  yet  the  object  being  plausible,  and  the  means,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  attained,  being  partly  unknown,  and  partly 
jnatifiable,  we  find  that  their  cause  was  decidedly  popular ;  and  that, 
whfle  Lancaster  was  always  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
noUea,  he  was  considered,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  as  one  that  merited,  not  only  the  renown  of  a  patriot,  but 
the  veneration  of  a  martyr.  It  was  even  said  that  miracles  had 
taken  place  at  the  hill  on  which  he  died ;  and  it  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  aocnsations  against  the  younger  De  Spenser,  that  he  had 
eadeavonred  to  prevent  all  access  to  the  spot,  the  moro  easily  to 
sappresB  all  knowledge  of  these  roputed  miracles.  It  may  here  be 
added,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the 
conmions.  even  sent  to  Rome,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  solicit  the 
canonisation  of  the  earL 

Having  triumphed  over  the  Lancastrians,  Edward  recalled  the 
De  Spensers ;  and,  to  prevent  future  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of 
the  erown,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  laws  should  be  made  in  parlia- 
ment, **  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  attd  eomnumalty 
of  the  realm." 

Edward's  next  measure  was  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Scots,  for 
their  participation  in  the  late  revolt  His  inroad,  however,  was 
amply  repaid :  while  lying  in  security  in  the  abbey  of  Byland,  he 
himsdf  was  attacked,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  to  York.  The 
pope  had  already  endeavoured  to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood :  the 
Soots  replied  to  his  mediation,  that  they  had  made  Bruce  their 
king ;  but  that,  if  he  were  to  yield  his  kingdom  to  England,  they 
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would  resisias  long  a^  a  hundred  Soots  rraiained  alive.  Having 
Ikvowed  their  resolution,  they  begged  ihe  pope  to  tirge  upon  Edward 
the  propriety  of  being  content  with  a  land  that  onoe  sufficed  for 
seven  kings,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
own  barren  soil.  Thaj  added,  that,  if  he  continued  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  Eng^h,  thev  would  hold  him  lesponsiUe  before 
Ood  for  all  the  evils  that  would  follow:  ^as  &r  as  our  duty  binds 
us,  we  axe  your  dutiful-  children :  to  tou,  as  to  the  vic^ferent  of 
God,  will  we  render  that  obedience  wmdi  is  due ;  but  to  God,  as 
the  supreme  judge,  we  commit  the  protection  of  our  cause."  As 
Edward  refused  to  give  Brace  the  title  of  king,  the  pope's  efforts  for 
some  years  had  hem  fruitless:  now,  however,  it  was  felt,  by  bitter 
experience,  thajt,  to  both  countries,  the  struggle  was  profitless  and 
ruinous.     A  truce  for  thirteen. years  was,  therefore,  concluded. 

The  ascendancy  of  Gave8tDn,'and  that  of  Lancaster,  had  alike 
tehninated  in  Uood :  the  issue  ef  the  (Be  Spenser's  triumph  was  to 
be  no  less  disastrous.  A  dark  plot,  of  whadi  we  know  only  the 
chief  results,  was  now  beginning  to  mnavel ;  its  principal  deviser 
was  Adam  Orleton,  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  bemi  deprived 
ef  his  temporalities  at.  the  dose  of  the  late  rebellion. 

Charles  le  Bel  had  shewn  a  fixed  detenninaition,  despite  of  every 
conoessbn,  to  quarrel  with  EdwanL  Queen  Isabella,  his  own  sister, 
was  sent  to  appease  hmu  She  consented  to  apeaoe,  (she  very  counter- 
part of  that  by  which  Edward  I.  had  been  ensnared :  Guiesae  was 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Charles  until  Edward  did  homage.  As 
the  hUAer  fell  sick  on  the 'war,  it' was  agreed  Uiat  his  son,  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  should  do  honuge  in  his  stead.  The  eeremony 
Iras  penbmed,  but  neither  queen  nor  prince  showed  any  indination 
to  retunL  It  was  in  vain  thatthe^ing  rsquetted ;  in  vain  that  be 
threatened  the  biediop  of  Hereford :  matters  were  in  prograas  which 
he  little  suspected. 

Mortimer,  one  of  the  chief  of  ihe  Welsh  ^marchers,"  had  cisaped 
from  the  Tower,,  and  was  now  the  head  of  Isabella's  household.  The 
kmg's  brother,'  the  eail  of  Kent,  and  lus  cousin,  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, besides  the  bishop  of  Norwich,4ttd  other  Laneastriailis,  joined 
the  queen.  The  bishop  of  Exeter,  <on  ihe  ether  hand,  a  maEn  of 
inflexible  integrity,  was  attacked  by  asBassias,>a&d  bb)^;ed*to  flee 
frtai'Baris. 

The  king  became  suspicicus,  and  began  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions. Notiiing,  however,  that  he  attempted  succeeded ;  his  fleet  was 
treadieiottriy  sent  io  the  wrong  port>  and  his  army  deserted  as  soon 
as  the  queen  had  landed.  He  appealed  to  the  Londoners;  then  to 
the  men  of  Glamorgaoi;  and,  findn^all  wasin  vain,  concealed  himself 
in  the  isle  of  Lundy,  and  then  in  various  parts  of  Wales. 

The  queen,  meantime,  had  arrived  from  France,  and  was  every 
where  hailed  as  the  detiverer  of  the  comitry.  She  feund  the  Tower 
of  London  already  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  the  dtiiens,  and 
hurrying  forward  to  the  west,  attacked  Bristol  Hie  elder  De 
Spenser,  its  governor,  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  at  once  the 
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of  Uie  buigbera,  and  the  aeauilt  of  a  numerous  army. 
His  snnender  was  followed  hy  a  hasty  trial:  he  had  been  guilty  of 
BO  crime;  and  his  aged  and  Teneiable  aspect,  with  his  hair  whitened 
by  niiidty  winters,  might  ha^Ye  heen  expected  to  ezmte  oompaasion ; 
bat  he  could  find  no  sympathy 'in  the  heart  of  TsabeJla ;  .enou^ 
that  he  was  the  &ther  of  her  husband's  farouritek  HO'  was  em« 
bowelled  aliTe,  and  hjs  body  having  been  hung  upon  a  gibbet  for 
four  days,  was  out  to  pjeoes,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

As  tiie  flight,  of  Edward  was  decfaued  to  haye  left  die  kingdom 
^thout.  a  ruler,  the  queen's  party  appointed  the  young  Edward 
goardian,  in  pkoe  of  his  father.  The  surviving  De  Spenser,  and 
£diraid  himeeU^  soon  fell  into  die  hands  of  their  miemies.  The  king 
was  hnprisoned  at  Kenilworth ;  De  Spenser  was  accused  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  Lancaster's  death ;  of.  the  dissensions  between 
£dward  and  hie  queen ;  and  of  eveiy.  evil  that  had  befallen  the 
oation  since  the  oay  of  his  return  from  baniriiment.  He  was 
banged  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  dog  at  his  feet,  amid  the 
jeers  and  shouts  of  the  populace. 

The  parliament  was  now  summoned*  Orleton  of  Hereford,  the 
most  subtle  of  the  conspirators,  delivered  tlie  opening  address :  the 
Spensers,  he  said,  had  been  removed;  but  could  so  vindictive 
a  prince  as  Edward  be  allowed  to  retain  his  former  power?  Gould 
they  thus  expose  Isabella,  to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  to  almost 
certain  death  ?  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  to  withdraw,  and 
calmly  decide,  whether  it  were  better  for  the  father  to  continue  hie 
sviiMr,  or  for  his  son  at  once  to  succeed. 

The  next  day,  when  the  hour  for  decision  approadied,  the  room 
in  which  they  were  deliberating,  ra-echoed  with  the  abouts  and 
menaces  of  the  citizens,  who  had  crowded  into  the  adjoining  halL 
Not  one.  dized  to  mise  his  voice  for  Edward  of  Caernarvon ;  and 
the  young  prince,  Edward  of  Windsor,,  was  hailed,  as  king,  and 
presented  to  the  approbation  of  the  populace  (January  8,  A.D.  1327). 
The  archbishop  of  York,  and  three  bishops,  were  the  only  men  that 
refused  to  swear  fealty  to  the  new  sovereign*  Though  the  prince 
bad  been  dedared  king,  his  father  had  not  yet  been  deposed.  To 
remedy  this  oversight,  a  bill  was  introduced,  charging  Edward  II. 
with  incapacity,  oppression,  and  the  loss  of  the  Scottish  crown.  It 
was  dien  resolved  that  his  reign  had  ceased,  and  that  the  sceptre  had 
passed  to  the  hands  of  his  son. 

Although  the  captive  monarch  had  been  prepared  for  the  news, 
jet,  wh^i  it  was  announced  by  Orleton,  Edward  was  so  amased 
and  alarmed,  that  he  started  back  and  sank  to  the  ground.  After 
tbe  sentence  had  been  read,  sir  William  Trussel,  in  the  name  of  the 
barons,  rendered  back  their  liomage ;  and  sir  Thomas  Blount,  the 
>tewBrd  of  the  household,  broke  his  stsriff  of  office,  (the  usual  ceremony 
afier  a  kings  death,)  and  dedared  the  royal  servants  dischaiged. 

The  young  earl  of  Lancaster  was  Edward's  gaoler ;  but  he  was 
thoa|^  too  attentive  to. his  royal  prisoner:  the  latter was^  thenef ore,, 
tansfecred  to  the  oustody  of  sir  John  de  MaltraveiB.    This  in** 
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hamao  trretoli  hurried  hia  rictim  from  caetle  to  caatle,  and,  by  t 
series  of  indignitieB  and  inflictions,  endearoored  to  ahorten  lua  days. 
One  night,  t£e  inmates  of  Berkeley  castle,  on  the  Severn,  where 
Edward  was  tJien  confined,  were  Ktonsed  from  their  sleep  by  piercing 
shrieks.  The  cause  was  revealed  in  the  morning,  when  the  corpse  of 
fldward  was  laid  ont  for  public  view :  no  mark  of  violence  appealed. 
As  he  was  boried  without  further  examinaticHi ;  aa  men  were  be- 

S inning  to  arm  for  his  release  ;  and  as  ereiy  drcomstance  of  his 
eatb  was  suspicioas,  the  nation  began  to  impute  to  Isabella,  not  only 
undue  familiarity  with  Mortimer,  but  the  murder  of  her  much  injured 
husband  likewise. 

Edward  was  less  unjust  than  unfortunate :  he  found  the  nobles, 
and  the  mass  of  the  nation,  embittered  by  the  harsh  aad  tyiannical 
sway  of  his  &ther.  A  vigorous  and 
equitable  administration  was  necessa^, 
while  hie  whs  often  the  reverse.  Hie 
d^ng  parent  hod  invoked  his  curse  upon 
him,  if  ever  he  should  recall  the  disd- 
pated  Oareeton  ;  and  it  would  seem  that, 
during  all  the  rest  of  bis  life,  he  waa 
actually  labouring  under  the  malediction. 
This  reign  waa  marked  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  military  order  of  the  Tem- 
plars. It  was  instituted  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  1118),  and  consisted 
at  first  of  nine  kniglits,  who  lived  in 
community  near  the  ate  of  the  temple, 
and   whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  pil-  A  Templar, 

piniB,    and   to    guard    the    roads    near 

JeruBslem.  Philip  the  Fur  had  repeatedly  denounced  the  order 
to   Claneut  V.,  and  at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  arretted  all 
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the  Templars  in  hie  dominions.    Clement  blamed  his  piecipitaa<7. 
aud  reserved  the  prosecntbn  of  the  aiqniry  to  the  H^y  See. 
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He  infenned  all  Chmtian  kings  of  the  prooeedinga,  and  appointed 
judges  to  oft  the  gronnds  of  the  accusation.  The  prooess  lasted 
tSiree  jemn.  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  that  all  the  memhers 
of  a  wealthy  and  niunerons  order  should  be  immaculate;  but 
against  the  bulk  of  the  order  no  diaige  was  substantiated*  Sudi 
a  storm,  howerer,  had  the  French  monarch  raised,  that  Clement 
deemed  it  pradeni,  ae  a  matter,  not  of  justice,  but  of  expediencj, 
to  suppren  the  order  (A.D.  1312).  In  some  phuses  their  pro- 
perty had  already  been  confiscated  bj  rapacious  princes :  in 
England  the  judges  dedded  that  it  rererted  to  the  lords  of  the 
fees,  ajB  their  esdieats.  As,  however,  these  knds  had  been 
given  for  religions*  purposes,  the  parliament  refused  to  appropriate 
them ;  but,  ^  for  the  health  of  their  souls,  and  discharge  of  their 
oonscienoes,*  assigned  them  to  the  Hospitallers^  or  Knights  of  St 
Jdm  of  JemaalenL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
EDWARD  III.,  SUBN&HBD  OF  WINDSOR.    A.D.  1327—1377. 

VAKS   WITH   aCOTI-AMD   AMD  FKANCK.      IMPIACHHBNT  OV   MINIVTBkB. 

For  eome  yeara,  Inbella  oondnned  to  enjor  the  ftdta  of  ber 
crimes.     Out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the   Spensen  and  their 
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partisans,  the  queen  obtained  twenty  thonaand  pounds,  and  an  annnal 
pension  of  the  same  amount ;  the  rest,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Mardi, 
were  given  to  Mortimer,  her  partner  in  ^ilt.  The  attainders  of  the 
Lancastrians  were  reversed ;  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  for  all 
losses  in  the  late  revolution ;  and  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  members  of  this  oounci!  were  the  mere 
creatnree  of  Isabella. 

Bruce  had  all  this  time  been  watching  the  conrse  of  events ;  and 
BOW  determined  to  be  restiained  no  longer  by  the  trace.  While  the 
septe  of  the  Irish  poured  into  the  English  "  pale,"  twenty-four  thou- 
sand Scots  buret  into  the  north  of  England.  Encnmbered  with  no 
vans  or  packages,  and  with  no  provisions  but  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  and  til 
being  monoteJ,  they  oontinned  for  three  weeks  to  pillage  the  cootit^, 
although  incessantly  pursued  by  an  army  of  forty  tbonsaod  Engli«i. 
After  an  assault  by  night  on  the  camp  of  the  latter,  in  which  Donglas 
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Ibroed  his  way  to  the  royal  tent,  the  Scots  again  foiled  their  pnzsaers, 
and  withdrew,  loaded  with  booty,  to  their  own  territory.  A  peace 
was  afterwaids  made,  by  which  Edward  formally  renounced  all 
ckiin  to  saperiority  over  the  Scottish  crown.  Twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  paid  hy  Bruce  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  and  Jane,  the  sister  of  Edward,  was  espoused  to  David,  the 
son  and  hmr  of  the  Scottish  kmg  (July,  A.D.  1328). 

Though  Mortimer  had  assumed  the  effective  powers  of  the 
regency,  had  surrounded  Edward  with  spies,  and  kept  near  his  own 
person  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  knights,  it  was  not  an  easy 
task  to  maintain  his  position.  The  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  nominal 
gnardiui  of  the  king,  flew  to  arms,  but,  deserted  by  the  king's 
nndes,  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  he  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon 
in  presence  of  the  two  armies.  An  accusation  of  conspiring  to 
depose  the  king,  was  soon  after  brought  against  the  earl  of  Kent. 
Hifl  execution  was  followed  by  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  any  one, 
who  should  assert,  that  the  earl  had  suffered  for  any  other  cause  but 
treason ;  or  that  he  had  not  been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers;  or  that  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  the  king's  father,  was  still 
alive.  Mortimer's  power  seemed  now  stronger  than  before ;  but  it 
was  already  tottering.  Struck  with  remorse  for  his  share  in  the  do- 
position  of  his  father,  and  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Edward,  who  was 
now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  opened  his  mind  to  lord  Montecute,  and 
was  advised  to  shake  off  the  usurpation  of  Mortimer.  The  latter 
bad  now  taken  np  his  residence  in  Nottingham  castle ;  but  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  cliff  beneath  contained  a  passage,  which  wound 
apwards  horn  the  meadows  of  the  Trent  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
foitress.  Through  this  passage,  Edward  and  his  friends  cautiously 
stole;  and,  in  Uie  midst  of  his  troops,  and  of  his  well-guarded 
cartle,  Mortimer  was  surprised  and  captured. 

Next  morning  Edward  proclaimed  that  he  had  assumed  the  reins  of 
jBovemment,  and  summoned  a  parliament  to  Westminster.  Mortimer 
was  there  condemned  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
was  hanged  at  the  elms  at  Tyburn  (Nov.  1329).  The  queen  had  her 
income  reduced  to  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  confined  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  Castle  Riding  in  Norfolk.  Having  consulted  the 
pope  about  the  regulation  of  his  future  conduct,  Edward  was 
advised  to  shun  the  danger  of  fiEkVoritism,  and  to  govern  by  the  joint 
adrice  of  his  barons,  prelates,  and  commons,  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Scarcely  was  the  government  thus  re-established,  when  the  dis- 
sati^ction  of  some  English  barons,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
lands  in  Scotland,  kindled  a  new  war  between  the  two  countries. 
Thev  were  headed  by  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  Baliol,  the  Scottish  king. 
Forbidden  to  make  any  incursions  through  the  English  marohes, 
Baliol  embarked  at  Ravenspur,  on  the  Humber ;  landed  at  Fife ; 
and  throwing  himself  with  hiis  three  thousand  followers  between  two 
Annies,  each  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  overthrew  one,  and 
entered  Perth,  pursued  by  the  other.     He  had  the  satisfaction 
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before  long,  to  eee  hb  oBemies  diaband ;  while  the  old  adheients  of 
his  house  flocked  to  hia  sttuidanL  Cxowmif  at  Sooi)a>  Mid  hsving 
received  royal  honoora  for  nearly,  three  mouthy  he  waa  saipriaed 
and  loated  diuiqg  an  annistioe,  and  waa  driven  hadt  to  Engbad 
(Dea  1832).  The  Seota  revenged  thenaelvBa  by  finA  inroada  into 
England,  and  thua  Edward  found  a  pretenoe  for  declaring  that  ihe^ 
had  broken  the  late  treaty^  and  had  therefore  rendered  back  hia 
feadai  auperiority.  The  town  of  Berwick  being  eloeely  imreatad  by 
the  English  monarch,  the  Soottiah  army  haatened  to  ita  relief^  and  a 
battle  enaned  in  ita  immediate  vicmity.  While  the  Soottiah 
cavalry  were  atmggling  through  the  marshy  ground  at  the  foot  of 
Halidon  hill,  they  fell  in  orowda  beneath  the  does  diachacge  of 
Engliah  arrows.  In  weak  disordered  linea  the  anrvivoia  readied 
the  English  ranks,  and  few  returned.  Sir  Archibald  Douglai^  the 
Soottiah  regent,  and  aix  earla  were  among  the  alain. 

Berwick  now  opened  ita  gates,  and  Baliol  again  wore  the  Soottiah 
crown.  Hia  public  homage  to  the  Engliah  king,  and  hia  impolitic 
surrender  to  Edward  of  dl  the  territory  eaatwaid  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Dnmfriea  to  Linlithgow,  again  aronaed  the  eneigiea  of  the 
Scots.  Vainly,  though  muifully,  did  Baliol  atruggle  with  hia  foea: 
Edward  waa  no  longer  hia  hdper ;  he  waa  tempted  away  by  a 
brighter  crown* 

In  default  of  heirs  male,  three  brothers  had  anccessivdy  filled  the 
throne  of  France.*  At  the  death  of  Louis  X.9  the  first  i  the  three 
brothers,  it  had  been  decided  that,  by  a  foadamental  rule,  females 
were  excluded  from  the  auooearion.  This  waa  teimed  the  Salio 
law,  from  a  tradition  that  it  had  been  made  by  the  Salian  FcaakL 
It  probably  arose  from  an  early  custom  of  cutting  off  the  sucoeesioD 
of  females  to  military  fiefs,  since,  if  they  were  unaUe  to  render  the 
services  of  a  fief^  much  less  were  they  able  to  diachaige  those  of  a 
kingdom.  According  to  this  regulation,  when  Philip  and  Chariea, 
the  second  and  third  brothers,  had  died  without  leaving  any  male 
children,  Philip  of  Yalois  claimed,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 

*  The  descent  of  the  Tarioiu  parties  conoerned  will  vapwr  from  the  foUowi&a 
table  J— 

FhiUp  the  Bold,  ton  of  St.  Louie  (died  1285). 

Charles  de  Veioii. 
FhiUp  IV.,  or  the  Fur  | 


(died  1314).  Fhifip  de  Valoii 

(Edward's  Competitor). 


LooiaX.,or       Philip  V.,  or    Chariei  IV..  or    IsriMlk  »  Bdw.  II. 
Hutin  theTUl  the  Fur  | 

(died  Jane,  1316).    (died  1322).       (died  1328).  fidwwdlll. 

1 ^1  ' '■ 1     ' 1 

John  Joan,  queen  of       Four  dsoghtert.        Two  deogfaten. 

'led  NoY.  1316).         Nawfe. 
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Fieneh  boroiUy  oecapied  the  throne.  Instigated  hy  a  French  out- 
law, Edward  of  England  resolred  to  dispute  the  right  of  Philip. 
To  prove  his  own  chum,  Edward  was  obliged  to  maintain  three 
prmciples ;  that  females  were  excluded  from  the  crown,  otherwise 
Joan  of  NaTarre  ought  to  have  succeeded ;  that  the  sons  of  females 
were  not  excluded,  otherwise  he  himself  had  no  right;  and  that 
these  sons  must  have  been  bom  during  the  lifetime  of  their  grand- 
&tlier,  otherwise  the  grandsons  of  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  IV., 
would  have  had  a  better  title  than  himself. 

The  two  rivals  watched  each  other  with  jealousy,  and  aggravated 
the  dispute  by  mutual  injuries.  Philip  kept  possession  of  several 
castles  in  Guienne ;  sheltered  David,  the  fugitive  king  of  Scotland, 
tBd  aided  bis  partiians  with  money  and  ships;  and  treated  with 
contempt  Edward's  offers  of  either  an  intermarriage  between  the 
two  fiimilies,  or  a  joint  crusade.  Edward,  on  his  part,  rendered 
homage  for  his  French  possessions  only  in  vague  and  general  terms, 
and  pensioned  his  adviser  in  all  these  measures,  the  French  traitor, 
Robert  oonnt  of  Artois.  The  representations  of  this  man  stimulated 
Edward's  ambition,  and  war  was  resolved  upon. 

More  than  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  the 
(jaarrel.  On  Philip's  side  were  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Bohemia  ; 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  Austria,  and  Lorraine ;  the  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  most  of  the  petty  states  of  Qermany.  On  Edward's 
tide  were  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  the  princes  of  Brabant,  GuUdres,  Juliers,  Hainault,  and 
Namnr ;  beeides  Artaveldt,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  who  having  formed 
democratic  iactiona  in  all  the  wealthy  cities  of  Flanders,  possessed 
more  real  power  than  the  earl,  his  rightful  sovereign.  Edwwnd  levied 
troops ;  raised  forced  loans ;  pawned  his  crown  and  jewels ;  and  even 
•eiaed  the  whole  stock  of  wool  and  tin  for  that  year.  Forgetful  of 
the  exactions  of  Edward  I.,  the  commons  jo3rfully  assented  to  the 
measures  of  the  king,  and  even  urged  him  to  plunge  into  war. 
Little  did  they  think  what  they  were  entailing  on  themselves  and 
their  children ;  little  did  they  dream  of  a  struggle  for  one  hundred 
and  fifbjT  years ;  of  the  desolation  not  only  of  France,  but  of  their 
own  shores;  of  the  mutual  and  irrepressible  hatred  of  the  two 
nations ;  of  English  discontent,  venting  itself  in  the  rebellion  both 
of  the  lower  against  the  upper  classes,  and  of  the  nobles  against 
thor  king;  and,  in  short,  of  evil  consequences,  developing  from 
age  to  age  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  unjust  and  cruel  war. 

In  Edward's  first  campaign,  the  mactivity  of  his  allies  frustrated 
an  his  hopes.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  was  offended  because 
Edward  refused  to  kiss  his  feet,  an  honour  which  the  other  princes 
never  failed  to  render.  The  king's  operations,  therefore,  were 
limited  to  a  destructive  inroad  from  the  frontiers  of  Hainault  to  the 
gates  of  Laon :  the  chief  result  of  the  expedition  was  a  debt  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  (A.D.  1338). 

Notwithstanding  this  fietilure,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  pope, 
Edward  listened  to  the  advice  of  Artaveldt,  and  prockfcimed  himself 
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king  of  Fiance,  quartering  the  Fieneh  liliea  with  the  arm*  of  Eog^d. 
His  next  descent  attracted  the  attention  of  all  £atope :  hearing  that 
Philip  was  assembling  a  vast  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Danune  or  Slnya, 
he  levied  fresh  forces ;  wrung  from  his  people  a  snppl j  of  every 
ninth  lamb^  ninth  fleeoO)  and  ninth  sheaf^  and  hastened  to  attack  the 
enemy.  He  found  them  drawn,  up  in  four  lines  across  the  month  of 
the  lukrbour :  the  ships  of  the  foremost  line  were  chained  toigether; 
at  their  mast- heads  were  wooden  towers  filled  with  armed  men ; 
half  way  down  each  mast  hnng  banels  filled  with  stones  fsr  sinking 
the  yessds  of  the  finglish. 

Edward's  fleet  was  so  arranged,  that  the  largest  ybsmIa  would 
receive  the  first  shock,  and  that  each  alternate  ship  of  this  line  was 
filled  with  bowmen,  while  all  the  others  were  crowded  with  kai^ts 
and  their  men-at-arms.  Detached  vessels  full  of  arohen  were  on 
the  watch  to  succour  the  disabled,  and  amid  this  aqnadron  of 
reserve,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  queen  of  England,  and  fifty 
ladies  of  her  court,  were  qiectaton  of  the  oomhat.  Some  of  the 
most  experienced  of  the  English  leaders  were  the  first  to  eqgage. 
Then,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  whole  line  of  the  Fn^ish 
olosed  with  the  enemy.  The  archers  gnMioaUy  cleared  the  French 
decks ;  the  men^at-anns  boarded ;  and  the  whole  divisien  waa  at 
last  captured.  At  this  moment,  a.  reinforcement  from  the  noiAern 
counties  joined  the  Engli^.  Thejwoond  and  third  divisiona  of  the 
enemy  were  immediately  attacked,  and  although  some  of  the 
English  ships  were  overwhelmed  and  sunk  by  the  mass  of  stones, 
vet  by  midiu^t,  almost  the  whole  of  the  French  fieet  wae  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  f  June  24,  A.D.  1340). 

With  two  hundred  thousand  men  Edward  now  hmak  into 
France;  and  with  a  huge  division  of  Us  arm^,  sat.  down  before 
Toamay.  Philip  had  thrown  into  the  town  thir^  thoneand  of  his 
bravest  warriors,  and  unwilling  to  haard  all.  on  the  event  of  a 
single  battle,  watched  from  a  distance  the  movements  of  the 
English.  The  garrison  became  rapdiy  tliinned  by  aasanlt  and 
foimne,  and  in  all  probability,  would  soon  have  surrendered  fant  for 
the  interference  of  Jane  of  Hainault,  who  was:  mothw  of  queen 
Philippe,  and  the  sister  of  Philip.  On  her  knees  she  baaoi^t 
Bdwani  to  listen  to  sn  accommodation.  Hia  awn  want.  o£  money 
added  to  the  weight  of  her  intreaties;  and  he  nalaotaatfy' eonasnted 
to  a  nine  months'  tmoe. 

Determined  to  revenge  on  his  ministers  his  late  defidenoyof 
means,  he  suddenly  returned  to  London,  diq»laoed  the  treasurer, 
the  chancellor,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  ordered  the  arrest 
of  three  judges,  and  most  of  the  collectors  of  the  revenne.  Anh- 
bishop  Stratford,,  president  of  the  council,  having  escaped  to 
Canterbury,  was  summoned  before  the  kmg.  He  lefused  to  aaawer 
before  any  but  his  peen  in  parliament ;  dted  the  magna.charta  in 
his  own  behalf  and  in  that  of  his  cellsagues ;  ranefaad  the  ancient 
excommunication  against  all  that  shonli  violate  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen ;  and  boldly  pointed  to  the  fother  of  Edward  himseli^ 
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«B  %  windng  to  all  deqMtie  mien.  Edwaid  was  now  at  a  loss  how 
to  pvtceed.  He,  at  length,  had  recourse  to  the  nnpreeedented 
measure  of  ordennff  a  proelamatkm  to  he  read  in  aU  charohes, 
SMunig  Stratford  of  having  intercepted  the  kind's  supplies.  Strat* 
£nd  relied  in  a  cnrcalar,  lowing  that  it  was  imposnhle  to  ooUeet 
taxes  for  a  whole  year  during  a  siege  of  &  few  weeks,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  tsoras  had  already  heen  mortgaged  for  deht 

The  hinge's  attempt  to  exclude  the  ai^hishop  from  the  following 
pariiament  aroused' the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  finding  himself 
oompdled  to  admit  the  primate,  Edward  left  the  hall  and  accused 
him  before  the  commons  and  the  citizens  of  London.  The  lords, 
however,  penosted  in  the  vindication  of  their  privilege.  The  matter 
WIS  at  last  referred  to  a  committee,  and  it  was  unanimousl j  resolved, 
tliata  peer,  even  when  an  officer  of  the  crown,  could  not  be  arrested, 
fined,  or  in  any  way  proceeded  against,  except  in  full  pariiament 
sad  belvfe  his  peers. 

Edwaid's  wants  were  now  growing  urgent,  but  as  he  had  not  yet 
foigiven  8tntford,  his  oaU  for  a  suj^ly  was  unheeded :  the  lords 
were  inexotaUe,  mid  even  the  commons  joined  them  in  petitioning 
that  he  wodd  receive  the  archbishop  again  into  fovour.  Edward 
fboad  himself  in  a  most  awkward  dilemma,  but  unless  assisted 
hv  this  parliament  Us  promises  to  his  allies  would  be  broken,  the 
^ench  crown  would  escape  him,  and  his  possesdons  on  the  continent 
would  be  lost;  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  his  consent.  An 
instmment  whioh  he  signed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  practice  of 
whidi  he  immediatdy  ttoded,  gave  the  lords  power  to  examine,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  parliament,  all  complaints  against  the  crown* 


Bdieved  tnm  tUs  diffiouhy,  Edward  once  more  turned  his 
attention  to  Fnmee.  The  very  heart  of  that  country  was  laid 
open  to  him  by  the  disputed  succession  to  the  principaiity  of  Bre- 
tagne.  Finding  that  the  states  and  the  king  of  France  adjudged 
in  fovonr  of  his  niece,  Montford,  brother  of  the  bte  duke,  appealed 
to  anon  and  to  the  fiiendship  of  Edward.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  his  wife  eontmned  the  contest.  Alter  several  losses,  she  was 
besieged  in  the  castle  of  Heimebon.  During  the  assault  she  sallied 
out  si  the  opposite  gate,  burned  the  French  camp,  and  fought  her 
waybaek  ihfovgh  the  Stench  forces.  She  was  relieved  by  the 
£ttiio«s  Hainanlt  knight,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  all  her  fears  were 
diapeOed  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  Edwaid  himself  (Oct  A.D.  1342). 

Hie  morements  ^  the  English  monareh,  however,  were  not  such 
as  to  drive'  the  Frenoh  from  Brittany.  He  divided  his  army  of 
seaiedy  thirteen  ihouaand  men  into  three  parts,  and  carried  on 
throe  atgeB  at  once.  At  the  approach  of  a  French  army  he  was, 
of  eeuiae,  obUged  to  giye  up  his  plan,  and  concentrate  his  forces. 
It  bang  now  tihe  depth  of  winter,  each  army  had  remained  inactive 
for  several  weeks,  when  a  truce,  concluded  through  the  mediation  of 
^  pope,  gave  the  king  a  little  breathing  time,  and  the  poor  Bretons 
a  reapite  from  the  hom»«  of  war  (Jan.  A.D.  1343). 
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Before  Edward  appeared  again  in  France,  lie  made  a  frmtiett 
effort  to  obtain  the  coronet  of  Flanders.  Sucoees  seems  to  have 
inflamed  his  ambition,  and  to  have  overpowered  his  judgment.  He 
had  found  in  the  Flemings  willing  allies  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  French ;  and,  at  last,  he  began  to  think  that,  while  he 
obtained  France  by  the  sword,  he  might  secure  Flanders  by  ne- 
gotiation. He  proposed  to  the  deputies  of  the  Flemish  towns,  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  should  supersede  the  old  eails  of  Flanders. 
His  proposal,  however,  excited  general  disgust,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquence  of  Artaveldt,  Edward's  staunch  adherent.  Aitaveldt, 
himseU^  soon  experienced  the  wrath  of  his  countrymen.  On  his 
return  to  Ghent,  none  saluted  him :  he  saw  that  his  popularity  was 
gone,  and  that  some  greater  calamity  was  impending.  In  yaan  did 
he  barricade  his  doors  against  the  assembling  populace ;  in  vain  did 
his  retuners  battle  manf uUy.  He  looked  out  upon  the  excited 
mob,  but  he  poured  his  eloquence  into  deaf  ears.  Well  might  he 
exclaim  *^ think  better  of  it,  for  the  love  of  God;"  ^^tfauik  of 
former  times."  Poor  mortal,  he  had  reason  to  think  of  former 
times,  when  he  could  ^'  wield  at  will  that  fierce  democracy :"  but 
now,  his  house  was  almost  a  wreck,  the  multitude  was  prevaifing, 
and  his  guard  slaughtered ;  he  himself,  lamenting  and  entreating, 
was  surrounded  and  quickly  despatched.  ^  Think  of  former  times" 
(1345). 

From  this  abortive  scheme,  Edward's  attention  was  recalled  to 
the  events  of  the  French  war.  During  the  continuation  of  the 
truce,  the  followers  of  the  hostile  kings  indulged  in  a  series  of 
mutiud  depredations,  while  Edward  and  Philip  limited  their  ani- 
mosity to  witty  remarks  or  personal  sarcasms.  Philip  had  imposed 
a  galielle,  a  tax  upon  salt,  and  it  was  remarked  by  Edward  that 
now,  indeed,  he  reigned  by  Salic  law.  The  French  king  retorted 
upon  his  adversary,  that,  by  the  same  reasoning,  he  was  aothing 
better  than  a  wool-merchant. 

Fierce  words  were  soon  followed  by  fiercer  deeds.  The  F^vnch 
were  collecting  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  England,  when  they 
were  deterred  by  a  threefold  invasioB.  The  eari  of  Derby,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  knights  of  that  chivalrons  age, 
had  rapidly  recovered  most  of  the  fortresses  of  Guienne,  and  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Auberoche  had,  with  nine  hundred  men,  surprised 
and  totally  routed  the  Count  of  Lisle  and  twelve  thousand  FrencL 
It  is  said  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  gathering 
to  overwhelm  the  conqueror,  when  Edward  attracted  iSte  storm 
upon  himself  by  bursting  into  Normandy.  Arriving  at  La  Hogue 
with  eleven  hundred  large,  and  five  hundred  small,  ships,  he  led  hia 
men  to  VaJognO)  and  that  town,  and  the  important  cities  of  Si.  Lo 
and  Caen,  were  speedily  taken.  Edward's  object  now  was  to  move 
towards  Picardy,  in  order  to  join  the  Flemings,  who,  to  the  number  of 
sixty  thousand,  had  entered  the  north  of  France,  forming  the  third 
army  of  invasion.  When,  however,  he  arrived  at  the  Seine,  opposite 
Rouen,  he  found  the  bridge  and  all  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
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broken  dowo^  l;he  fords  strongly  guarded,  and  tlie  vast  annj  of 
Philip  watching  his  moyements  from  the  opposite  bank.  He  im- 
mediatelj  let  loose  his  troops  upon  the  country  ^th  fire  and  sword, 
aad,  in  a  short  time,  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud,  and  Bourg  la  Beine, 
uid  innnmeiable  Tillages,  were  plundered  and  reduced  to  ashes. 
Willie  Philip  hurried  to  defend  his  capital,  Edward  suddenly  turned, 
retiaced  his  steps,  and  crossed  the  Seine.  Continuing  his  rapid 
moTements,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Somme  to  the  north  of 
Abbeville,  encountered  and  overthrew  the  French  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters ;  seized  and  plundered  Ciotoi ;  and  then,  instead  of 
making  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  Flemish  allies,  who  had  for 
three  weeks  been  ravaging  the  north  of  France,  he  had  the  rashness 
(foitnnate  though  it  was)  to  halt  in  the  forest  of  Cressy,  and  there 
await  the  enemy. 

Aooording  to  Froissart,  the  number  of  the  English  were  eight 
thoQfisad  five  hundred,  and  of  these  the  third  division,  coneisting  of 
two  thousand  archers  and  seven  hundred  m6n-4iit-arms,  took  no  part 
io  the  engagement.  The  French  are  variously  estimated  firom  sixty 
thonaand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

While  the  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the  sun  became 
partially  edipeed ;  douds  of  birds  drded  and  screamed  about  the 
lanks,  and  a  storm  of  hail  and  lightning,  with  a  deluge  of  rain, 
conimaed  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  five  in  the  afternoon 
the  son  broke  forth,  shining  directly  on  the  faces  of  the  enemy. 
The  Genoese  croes-bowmen,  who  formed  the  van  of  the  French,  gave 
three  shouts,  and  discharged  their  bolts.  The  English  archers  made 
DO  reply,  but,  with  deliberate  aim,  yet  rapid  shot,  poured  volley  after 
▼<Aey,  until  they  threw  their  adversaries  into  complete  disorder. 
"Slay  the  knaves,"  was  the  hasty  ezpreesioii  of  the  French  king, 
when  he  saw  the  disorder  of  his  van,  and  at  once  his  men-at-arms 
tiarni^  or  out  down  the  defeated  but  now  maddened  allies.  Whilst 
the  Count  D' Alen^on  was  destroying  the  unfortunate  Genoese,  his  own 
laen  w&n  adding  fresh  victims  to  the  deadly  hail  of  the  English.  Those 
that  were  unhorsed,  or  that  stumbled  in  the  throng,  were  slaughtered 
by  the  long  knives  of  the  Welsh  infEintty,  who  were  now  gliding 
aiBidBt  the  disordered  masses  of  the  French.  D'Alen^on  contrived 
at  last  to  extricate  himself^  and  while  endeavouring  to  out-flank  the 
archerB,  was  encountered  by  the  second  division  of  the  English. 
The  fi|^t  grows  fierce  and  dubious,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  sends 
word  to  the  king  that  reinforcements  are  necessary.  Edward 
thought  otherwise.  From  the  windmiU  on  which  he  stood,  he  sent 
answer,  that  his  son  must  win  his  spurs  by  his  own  unassisted 
^onr.  The  royal  message  rings  through  the  ranks,  infusing  courage 
and  strength  into  every  bosom. 

Philip,  meantime,  became  impatient,  and  at  last  could  no  longer 
control  bis  fury :  again  and  again  he  madly  charges ;  but  his  horse 
ia  brought  down  by  the  bowmen ;  his  brother  is  killed ;  his  choicest 
^rriors  are  fidling  around  him.  Darkness  at  length  begins  to  close 
in,  and  the  day  is  evidently  lost ;  yet  Philip  is  preparing  for  another 
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charge,  thongh  it  be  only  to  rash  upon  death,  when  John  of  EUn- 
ault,  disregurding  the  king^s  fierce  remonstranoes,  seises  the  bridle 
of  the  royal  charger,  and  leads  Philip  from  the  midst  of  the  carnage. 
The  king  of  Bohemia,  though  blind  and  in  the  extremity  of  age, 
oannot  endure  the  thought  of  flight.  Four  of  his  knights,  th^efors, 
less  truly  faithful  than  John  of  Hainault,  fieksten  t^eir  bridles  to  his, 
diarge  upon  the  enemy,  and  sink  together  upon  the  fleld.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  though  only  in  his  flfl^nth  year,  held  the  nominal 
command  of  the  first  diyision,  and  had  brayeiy  shared  in  the  perils 
of  the  day.  ^^  Fair  son,"  said  his  exulting  &ther,  ^  thou  hast  acted 
nobly ;  thou  hast  demeaned  thyself  worthy  of  me  and  the  erown." 
The  young  prince,  sinking  on  his  knees,  replied,  that  none  of  the 
merit  was  his,  that  all  was  due  to  his  &ther.  He  was  henceforth 
known  by  the  French  by  the  surname  of  ^  Le  Noir,"  or  **•  the 
Black."*    (Aug.  26,  A.D.  1846). 

Next  day,  the  sbughter  of  stnegl^fs  and  of  reinforcements  that 
Were  hastening  to  join  Philip,  and  at  first  were  unconsdous  of  the 
d0feat,  is  said  to  haye  exceeded  that  of  the  battle.  On  the  field  i^jkU 
lay  the  bodies  of  nearly  two  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  of 
w^eoi)  eleyen  were  princes,  and  twelye  hundred  knights.  On  the 
single  testimony  of  Villano,  a  Florentine,  it  is  stated  that  Edward 
owed  Us  adyantage  to  the  use  of  a  few  cannon.  Froissait,  bow- 
•yer,  is  too  fond  of  describing  the  minutest  incidents,  to  bave 
omitted  one  so  remarkable. 

Edward  immediately  hastens  from  the  field  of  Oressy  to  die  gates 
of  Calais.  No  engines  were  employed,  no  assault  was  attempted,  but 
the  whole  town  was  encirded  with  fortified  lines,  and  the  hariiour 
was  blocked  up  by  k  powerful  annament  Philip,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  not  forgotten  the  besieged ;  of  two  sucoessiye  fleets  which 
he  sent  to  i«lieye  the  garrison,  one  forced  an  entrance^  the  other 
was  captured.  He  now  arriyed  in  person,  with  a  formidable  army ; 
but  his  only  means  of  approaching  Edward's  lines  was  by  the  beach, 
or  by  a  long  bridge  oyer  the  marshes.  As  both  approaches  w«« 
well  guarded,  he  contented  himself  with  challenging  Edward  to  a 
battle.  Daunted  by  Edward's  prompt  acceptance,  he  withdrew  on 
ihe  eye  of  the  appointed  day,  and  left  Calais  to  its  fikte.  The 
goyemor  immediately  offered  to  snbmit,  but  Edward  sigaiied  that 
he  must  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  inhabitants  knew  that  he  had  threatened  to  pnnish  thdr 
pimcies,  and  therefore  they  expected  no  mercy.  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre  generously  offered  to  saonfloe  his  life  for  his  feUow^townsmea  ; 
and  ftye  others  haying  joined  him,  the  governor  and  fifteen  knights 
bareheaded,  with  their  swords  pointing  downwards,  and  the  six 
burghers,  with  naked  feet,  and  halters  in  ^eir  hands,  presMited  them* 

*  Mejrick  ihewi  that  the  prinoe  is  neYor  reproMoted  either  in  histoiiam  or 
opon  montttneati  tt  in  black  armoar,  and  that  be  ia  repeatedly  repreaented  in 
armour  either  of  polished  or  gilt  steel }  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  his  sai- 
name  of  the  Black  Prince  could  not  ha?e  been  derived  from  the  general  oolour  of 
hta  annour. 
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flelyes  ni  the  feet  of  Edward,  and  implored  his  oompassion.  He 
looked  sternly  upon  them,  and  summoned  the  executioner ;  but  the 
teais  of  Philippa  at  length  prevailed,  or,  as  is  very  probable,  the 
king  had  never  intended  to  fulfil  his  threats,  and  the  prisoners  were 
dianissed.  All  the  inhabitants  that  swore  fealty  to  Edward  were 
allowed  to  remain  ;  tbe  place  of  the  rest  was  supplied  by  an  Englisk 
colony.  Forming  a  good  naval  station,  and  being  made  the  general 
Btft  for  the  English  merchandise,  Calais  prospered  under  its  new 
nasters. 

IXuring  the  struggle  between  Edward  and  Philip,  David  II.  had 
again  mounted  the  Scottish  throne ;  had  wrung  from  the  Elnglish 
mosi  of  their  fortresses  in  Scotland ;  and  had  revenged  his  former 
losses,  by  repeated  incursions  into  England.  The  English  repaid 
kia  fiery  visits ;  but  their  forces  on  the  border  were  now  too  slender 
for  a  decisive  blow.  In  the  pauses  of  this  destructive  warfibrs, 
the  kaightflT  of  both  nations,  rugged  borderers  as  they  were,  often 
displayed  a  hiffh*8oiiled  generosity,  by  forgetting  the  rancour  of 
natioittl  hatre<^  and  mining  in  the  friendly,  but  not  unperilons^ 
joust.  As  far  back  as  1338,  the  earl  of  Derby  requested  the  knight 
of  LiddesdaJe  to  run  with  him  three  courses  :  Donghis  readily  oom«> 
I^ed ;  but,  being  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter  from  his  own 
lance,  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  earl  then  invited  Sir  Alexander 
Kamsay  to  a  three  days'  jousting  at  Berwick,  twenty  to  twenty. 
Two  English  knights  were  slain,  and  Sir  William  Ramsay,  a  Scot, 
was  left  on  the  field  with  a  spear-head  thrust  deep  into  his  fiokce.  It 
was  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment  the  weapon  was  drawn 
oat ;  he,  therefore,  received  the  last  sacraments  in  his  armour.  As 
the  knights  gathered  round  the  dying  warrior,  Derby  could  not 
refrain  mm  crying  out,  ^  By  heaven,  I  would  desire  no  hirer  sight 
than  this  brave  buon  thus  shrived  with  his  helmet  on  :  happy  should 
I  be,  if  I  could  have  such  an  ending."  The  knight's  preparation 
being  made,  the  broken  spear  was  forced  out,  and  he  started  to  his 
feet,  dedaxing  that  he  should  ^*  soon  ail  nothing."  He  died,  how- 
erer,  with  the  words  upon  his  lips. 

These  rough  pastunes  were  now  to  yield,  for  a  while,  to  fiercer 
warfiue.  Warned  of  the  disaster  of  Cressy,  and  strongly  urged  by 
the  distressed  Philip,  David  assembled  thirty^three  thousand  horse, 
and  passing  Hexham,  spared  not  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  the 
patrimony  of  St  Cuthbert,  but  laid  every  thing  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  Thinking  that  the  country  was  ntterly  defenceless,  he 
talked  of  nothing  less  than  marching  to  London ;  but  the  bishops  of 
York,  Lduooln,  and  Carlisle,  and  the  few  lay  barons  that  were  stiU 
In  the  north,  had  collected  a  small  but  resolute  band,  and  went  in 
qsest  of  the  invader.  They  were,  according  to  the  English  writers, 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  in  number  ;*  one  thousand  two  hundred 
being  men-at-arms,  three  thousand  archers,  and  the  rest  in&ntry, 


*  Tlie  Seotrisb  writen,  Wintoa  aad  Fordiin,  stj  that  the  English  arehmni 
~  to  twenty  thoq»ao4. 
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nulitia^  and  clei^.  Encooiaged,  it  is  said,  by  aueen  Phdippa  in 
person,  and  bearing  in  tbeir  van  a  lai^  orncifiZf  and  many  a  goigeoiu 
tMinner  of  tbe  patron  saints  of  the  north,  they  mored  fiercely  to 
battle.  Once  more  the  skill  of  the  archers  preyailed  over  iron 
panoply.  The  men-at-arms  charged  through  the  shattered  lines  of 
the  Scottish  host,  and  the  infiuitry  completed  the  route.  Fifteen 
thousand  Scots  lay  dead ;  and  David  himself^  with  the  knight  of 
Liddesdale,  and  the  earls  of  Monteith,  Sutherland,  and  Wigton, 
and  fifty  other  knights  and  barons,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  broken  shaft  of  Nevil's  cross  still  marks  the  scene  of 
carnage  (Oct  17,  1346). 

From  the  tumult  of  war,  men's  thoughts  were  now  to  be  recalled 
to  a  more  terrible  visitation.  The  year  1348  was  ushered  in  by  earth- 
quakes, that  extended  from  Calabria  to  the  north  of  Poland :  these 
were  followed  by  a  plague  of  the  most  fatal  character.  England 
escaped  the  earthquake,  but  not  the  plague.  From  Jmie  to 
December  the  whole  country  was  drenched  with  rain ;  and  ajnid  the 
ceaseless  flood,  the  Black  Pestilence  began  its  ravages  (August,  A.D. 
1348).  It.  was  supposed  to  have  begun  in  Asia,  and  had  already 
scourged  Egypt,  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  are 
told  by  contemporary  writers,  that  one  half,  or  one  third,  of  the 
English  were  destroyed :  certain  it  is  that  the  work  of  husbandry 
ceased,  and  the  courts  of  justice  were  closed ;  that  all  the  church- 
yards of  London  were  quickly  filled  ;  and  that  one  piece  of  ground 
alone,  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  which  sir  Walter  Manny  gave  for  a 
burial-ground,  received,  for  several  weeks,  a  daily  average  of  two 
hundred  corpses. 

The  loss  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population ;  the  death  of 
fifty  thousand  warriors,  in  siege  or  battle ;  the  continual  pressure  of 
taxes ;  and  the  thoughts  of  futurity,  which  the  late  visitations  had 
impressed  upon  both  victors  and  vanquished ;  all  tended  alike  to 
produce  a  longing  for  peace.  Edward,  however,  was  still  elate  with 
victonr ;  and  ambition  has  little  care  for  the  woes  of  human  nature. 
All  that  could  be  procured  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  pope, 
was  a  truce  that  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time  for  nearly  six 
years.  Even  this  was  frequently  violated :  revenge,  and  the  lust  of 
conquest  and  booty,  instigated  the  fiercer  spirits  on  both  sides,  to 
deeds  of  sudden  violence,  and  to  equally  sudden  reprisals. 

Amid  all  this  confusion  and  crime,  however,  many  an  atoning 
deed  of  valour  and  generosity  gleams  forth.  It  happened,  on  one 
occadon,  that  the  governor  of  St.  Omer  s  sought  by  treachety  to 
regain  Calais.  Edward  was  informed  of  the  Frendiman's  design, 
and  commanded  the  governor  of  Calais  to  feign  compliance  with  the 
proposal  By  the  appointed  day,  a  chosen  force,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  had  arrived  in  the  town.  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  French  began  to  enter.  To  their  astonishment, 
they  were  received  with  shouts  of  derision,  and  assailed  with  the 
utmost  fury.  At  first  they  fled ;  then,  perceiving  the  scanty  num- 
bers of  their  assailants,  they  rallied,  and  turned  upon  their  porsueFs. 
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No  time  was  now  to  be  lost :  tluowing  away  bis  soabbard,  Edward^ 
who  was  present  in  diaguiae,  removed  bis  visor,  and,  drawing  up  bis 
fooi-arcbei8»  exclaimed,  ^'Do  your  duty;  ply  tbem  smartly;  and 
know  that  I  am  Edward  of  Windsor."  During  tbe  confliot,  Edward 
siogled  out)  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  captured,  the  renowned 
Eostaoe  de  Bibeanmont^ 

When  the  governor,  and  other  priaonera,  were  taken  to  the  castle, 
Edward  tnmed  to  Sir  Eustace,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Never  did  I  find  a 
knight  who  gave  me  so  mucb  ado,  body  to  body,  as  ye  have  done 
tibis  day ;  wherefore  I  give  ye  tbe  prize,  above  all  the  knights  of 
mv  court,  by  right  sentence."  Then,  taking  horn  his  head  a  chaplet 
of  pearls,  he  put  it  round  the  temples  of  Ribeaumont,  as  the  prize 
of  Tilour :  at  the  same  time,  without  stipulation  or  ransom,  he  gav^ 
him  his  liberty,  adding;,  ^'  Wherever  you  go,  tell  the  ladies  tlwt  it 
was  given  by  the  kmg  of  Engbmd  to  Uie  bravest  of  knights" 
(Jwiuaiy,  A.D.  1349). 

la  the  following  year,  Eldward  seized  another  occasion  of  dis* 
plajiog  biz  personal  valour.  The  mariners  of  Biscay  were  renowned 
for  skill  and  enterprise ;  and,  claiming  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
they  regarded  the  English  as  their  greatest  rivals.  They  happened, 
on  one  occasion,  to  assemble  a  large  fleet  to  traffic  with  the  ports  of 
Flanders ;  but  its  object  appeared  to  be  war  no  less  than  commerce. 
Heariug  of  its  piracies,  Edward  determined  to  intercept  it,  and« 
h&ying  collected  fiftv  sail,  cruized  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
Wearing  a  jacket  of  hhdi  velvet,  uid  seated  on  the  forecaatle, 
h^tening  to  the  strains  of  his  miuBtrels,  he  calmly  awaited  the 
appeucance  of  the  enemy.  The  trumpets  at  length  gave  the  ex- 
pected signal :  the  king  mi  his  knights  quaffed  wine,  and  put  on  their 
innour,  and  the  hostile  fleets  approached  in  line  of  battle.  Though 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  mudi  larger  and  better  equipped  than 
those  of  the  English ;  but,  though  thev  were  bearing  down  at  full 
aul,  Edward  and  some  of  his  commanders  put  their  ships  about,  so 
as  to  receive  the  full  shock ;  and,  leaping  from  their  own  sinking 
vessels  upon  the  decks  of  the  enemy,  only  saved  themselves  by 
driving  their  oj^nents  into  the  sea.  After  a  hard  contest,  and 
great  loss,  Edward  returned  to  Winchelsea  with  fourteen  of 
the  Spanish  ships  (August,  A.D.  1350).  In  1351  a  truce  for 
tventy  years  was  made  between  the  victorious  monarch  and  the 
muitirae  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 

Edward  was  by  this  time  convinced  that  to  win  the  crown  of 
France  was  not  so  eaay  a  task  aa  he  had  expected.  His  offer  to 
lonrender  ail  his  daims,  provided  Ouienne  were  ceded  in  full 
soFereignty,  was  accepted  by  John,  the  successor  of  Philip;  but 
vas  in£gnantly  refused  by  the  peers  of  France.  As  soon  as  the 
treaty  was  thus  broken  ofi^  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  entered  the 
French  provinces  with  sixty  thousand  men.  Revenge  seems  to 
have  mastered  his  better  feelings :  bis  orders  to  the  troops  were, 
^te  bum,  pillage,  and  destroy."  The  army  moved  in  several 
battles,  or  great  divisions,  and  was  so  arranged  as  to  include  aa 
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wide  a  sweep  of  devastation  as  possible.  The  pretext  for  this 
unchristian  rayage  was,  to  drain  the  very  souroes  of  the  French 
king's  revenue.  The  scenes  that  followed  are  sickening.  The 
work  of  slaughter  and  ruin  ceased  not  till  five  hundred  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  had  been  totally  destre3red.  The  termination  of 
the  inroad  was  marked  by  the  ashes  of  Narbonne,  a  town  nearly  as 
large  as  London  then  was.  In  the  following  year  the  prinee,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  entered  Limousin,  Berri,  and  Auvergne :  the 
cattle  were  slaughtered,  and  the  provisions  destroyed ;  the  harvest 
was  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  farm-houses  and  villages  wens 
given  to  the  flames. 

Five  miles  from  Poictiers  the  ravagers  were  intercepted  by  an 
army  ten  times  their  number.  The  prince  immediately  formed  the 
men-at-arms,  and  arrayed  in  their  front  one  half  of  his  archers  on 
the  road,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  harrow  or  portcullis ;  the  rest  lined 
the  hedges  on  each  side.  Seeing  that  the  surrounding  vineyards, 
intersected  with  hedges,  were  unfavourable  to  his  cavalry,  king  John 
selected  three  hundred  of  his  most  trusty  warriors  to  attempt  the  dis- 
persion of  the  English  archers ;  set  apart  two  other  small  bodies,  and 
a  larger  division  to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  caused  all  the  rest  to  dismount 
At  the  pressing  entreaty,  however,  of  Cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord, 
he  suspended  his  preparations,  and  offered  terms.  Edward  promised 
not  to  bear  arms  for  seven  years,  and  to  restore  his  spoils,  prisoners, 
and  conquests.  John  demanded  the  surrender  of  himself  and  of 
one  hundred  of  his  knights ;  but  this  demand  was  instantly  spumed. 
The  legate,  however,  was  not  disheartened,  until  he  was  warned  bj 
the  French  that  he  displeased  the  king,  and  might  bring  npon  him- 
self unpleasant  consequences.  When  Edward  learned  from  the 
prelate  the  result  of  his  efforts,  he  exclaimed,  ^^€^d  defend  the 
right,"  and  the  battle  at  once  began.  In  glittering  armour  the 
three  hundred  flashed  along  the  lane  towards  their  appointed  work. 
When  they  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance,  the  Englidi 
archers  drew  their  bows,  and  in  a  few  moments,  the  lane  was 
chocked  with  men  and  horses,  falling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  In 
vain  did  the  rear  of  the  advancing  party  strive  to  push  forward, 
they  only  added  to  the  heap  of  d^ ;  the  survivors  slowly  turned 
their  horses,  but  the  iron  shower  quickened  their  pace  to  a  rapid 
and  disorderly  flight 

At  this  moment,  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  body  of  English 
upon  the  French  left ;  the  hurrying  of  many  knights  to  save  their 
steeds,  which  had  been  left  on  that  side ;  and  the  retiring  of  eight 
hundred  lances,  apparently  in  flight,  but  in  reality  to  escort  to  a 
safer  place  John's  younger  sons ;  ail  occurring  at  nearly  the  same 
instant  as  the  return  of  the  defeated  column,  produced  a  sudden 
panic  in  the  second  division,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  scattered  all 
over  the  country  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

At  the  sight  of  this  unexpected  disorder.  Sir  John  Chandos 
turned  to  the  Black  Prince,  exckiiming,  ^'  Sir,  the  field  is  won ;  let  us 
mount  and  charge  the  French  king,  and  please  God  and  St  George 
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he  sball  be  onr  prisoner."  The  Englbh  men-at-anns  moved  therefore 
to  the  moor  in  front  of  the  yineyarda,  killed  the  duke  of  Athens,  the 
ooDfitable  of  Fnuice  ;  overwhelmed  the  German  cavaliy ;  and  closed 
with  John  and  his  in&ntiy,  the  last  remnant  of  the  French  armj. 
It  was  now  but  a  scene  of  slaughter :  John  s  followers  were 
nattered  or  shun,  and  he  himself  received  two  wounds  in  his  face, 
and  being  struck  to  the  ground,  was  taken  prisoner.  His  eldest  son 
Glared  his  captivity  (Sept  13,  A.D.  1356). 

To  the  fallen  monarch,  Edward  displayed  none  of  the  haughtiness 
of  a  victor,  but  all  the  sympathy  and  humility  of  a  Christian.  He 
wuted  on  him  at  table,  and  endeayoured  to  console  him,  by 
iminding  him  that  by  his  valour  he  had  won  the  prize  and  garkmd 
of  chivalry.  In  his  triumphant  entrance  into  London,  Edward 
rode  on  a  palfrey,  and  wore  no  distinguishing  badge:  while  his 
prisoner  was  mounted  on  a  charger,  and  attired  in  royal  appareL 

While  the  Black  Prince  was  still  ravaging  the  provinces  of  France, 
his  £a4her  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Soots.  After  the 
battle  of  Nevil's  cross,  the  English  borders  were  pushed  north- 
ward as  £ar  as  the  Lothians.  By  repeated  efforts,  the  Scots  forced 
them  back,  and  again  harassed  the  English  coulities.  To  reyenge 
one  of  these  inroads,  Edward  purchased  from  Baliol  the  right  to  the 
crown ;  unfurled  the  banner  of  Scotland,  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
Lothians  with  fire  and  sword,  when  Scottish  deputies  arriyed  to 
treat  of  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  be  received  as  king.  Their 
flattering  proposals  assuaged  his  wiath ;  but  when  he  found  that  he 
was  duped,  that  they  were  treating  to  gain  time,  his  fury  knew  no 
boandsL  He  entered  Scotland,  and  all  the  way  from  the  borders  to 
Edinburgh,  eyeiy  building,  monastery,  church^  and  dwelling-house 
alike,  was  given  to  the  flames.  From  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth, 
from  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  in  the  interior, 
the  country  was  one  blackened  wilderness.  This  barbarous 
infiiction  produced  its  own  punishment.  When  arrived  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Forth,  Eklward  learned  that  his  provision-ships  had 
been  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and  thus  the  army  was  almost  totally 
destitute.  Nor  were  there  any  supplies  in  the  countiy  itself :  the 
Soots  had  long  before  removed  as  fietr  as  possible  ail  the  means  of 
subsistence :  whatever  they  had  left  the  English  had  destroyed ; 
and  now  the  latter  were  obliged  to  retreat,  wrathful  and  famishing, 
through  the  waste  which  they  themselves  had  made  (February,  A.D. 
1356).  Long  was  this  inrcMui  remembered  as  the  ^*  burnt  candle- 
mas;" and  often,  amidst  the  wreck  of  English  dwellings,  arose  the 
avenging  war-cry  of  the  Scottish  borderers :  ^^  Remember  the  burnt 
caodlemas." 

After  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  Scots  ransomed  their  king,  and 
eoncladed  ^  the  great  truce,"  for  five  and  twenty  years.  In  the 
negotiations  for  David's  release,  Edward  termed  him  king.  On 
other  occasions,  both  Eklward  and  his  successor  gave  the  Scottish 
sovereign  no  other  title  than  that  of  head  of  a  party.  The  French 
vere  as  ready  to  treat  as  the  Scots,  but  were  less  inclined  to  make 
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ooncessiona.  Edward  demanded  the  suirender,  in  fall  soreieigiity, 
of  all  the  provinces  which  had  ever  been  held  by  his  anoeeton ;  boi 
though  the  corporations  of  Paris  and  other  towns  were  demanding 
redress  of  grievanoes,  and  had  actually  risen  against  the  govem- 
meut ;  though  in  Normandy,  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Nayane,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  regent ;  though  the  *'  Jacquerie,"  as  the 
alarming  revolt  of  the  peasants  was  called,  had  extended  over  many 
provinces,  the  unconquerable  peers  of  France  neither  heatated  nor 
entreated,  but  returned  at  once  an  indignant  refusal  Nor  did 
they  answer  in  the  mere  spirit  of  bravado :  great  as  had  been  their 
losses,  they  were  yet  prepaJred  for  additional  sacrifices  ;  and  though 
almost  hopeless  of  the  contest,  they  could  still  wrestle  with  the 
triumphant  energy  of  their  invaders. 

While  Ekiward  entered  France  with  an  overwhdming  force,  a 
French  fleet  suddenly  swept  the  English  coasts,  and  even  seized  and 
pillaged  the  city  of  Wincfaelsea.  Alarmed,  however,  by  the  arraj 
that  immediately  collected,  the  invaders  hastily  withdrew.  They 
were  pursued  to  their  own  shores,  and  the  sack  of  WincheLsea  waa 
amply  repaid  by  the  unsparing  ravage  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Edwanl,  meantime,  burst  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through 
Picardy  and  Artois,  and  attacked  RheimSn  the  place  in  which  the 
kings  of  France  were  crowned,  and  in  which  Edward  had  resolved 
to  assnme,  in  due  form,  the  sovereignty  for  which  he  had  so  long 
contended.  Foiled,  however,  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  archbishop, 
he  hastened  to  Burgundy,  and  forced  Philip,  the  duke,  to  purchase 
three  years'  neutrality  by  the  payment  of  fifty  thousand  franks. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Paris,  he  burnt  the  suburbs ;  and 
threatening  to  renew  his  visit  in  the  summer,  marched,  or  rather 
fled,  towards  Bretagne.  Overcome  by  want  and  fatigue,  many  of 
his  men  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  rapid  movements,  and 
died  upon  the  road&  Near  Chartres,  one  of  the  most  fearful  tem- 
pests that  history  has  recorded,  burst  upon  his  exhausted  troops. 
Amidst  complete  darkness,  interrupted  only  by  the  lightning,  hail- 
stones of  vast  dimensions,  and  driven  by  the  fury  of  a  whirlwind, 
stopped  their  march,  and  overturned  both  horse  and  rider.  Terri- 
fied by  the  storm,  and  still  more  by  the  outcries  that  rose  on  every 
side,  the  king  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  with  outstretched  amu, 
vowed  '^to  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin,"  that  he  would  no  longer 
object  to  peace.  The  storm  died  away,  and  the  lifeless  bodies  of 
six  thousand  steeds,  intermingled  with  heaps  of  men,  met  the  eyes 
of  the  survivors  (April,  A.D.  1360). 

Early  in  the  following  May,  the  Great  Peace  of  Bretigni  was 
concluded :  John's  ransom  was  fixed  at  three  millions  of  crowns  of 
gold,  while  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Ponthieu  were  to  belong  to 
Edward  in  full  sovereignty.  The  latter,  on  his  part,  was  to 
surrender  all  his  conquesia,  except  Guisnes  and  Calais.  As  John 
was  able  to  pay  scarcely  a  third  of  his  ransom,  and  as  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  one  of  his  hostages,  had  returned  to  France  without  per- 
mission,  the  French  king  determined  to  put  himself  once  more  in 
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tfae  power  of  Edward.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his  nobles  he 
replied,  that,  if  honour  had  no  other  resting-place,  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings.  This  great  monarch 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  England. 

Charles,  his  successor,  by  his  wary  policy,  obtained  the  surname 
of  ^  the  Wise."  At  his  accession,  he  made  no  objection  to  the  late 
treaty ;  but  he  took  care  to  make  no  renunciation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Gttienne.  This  article,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  John's  ransom, 
he  artfully  eluded,  in  hopes  of  better  times.  Not  long  did  he  hare 
to  watch  his  opportunity. 

With  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  Prince  Edward  had  overthrown  an 
&nny  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  French  and  Spaniards,  on 
the  plains  of  Navarette ;  had  taken  prisoner  the  renowned  I)u 
Gaeaslin,  and  restored  Pedro  the  Cruel  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
(April,  A.D.  1367).  Pedro,  however,  neglected  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and  the  prince  returned  to  Aquitaine  with  a  heavy 
debt,  and  a  shattered  constitution. 

To  replenish  his  treasury,  he  imposed  a  hearth-tax  upon  his 
duchy  of  Aquitaine.  The  people  thought  that  they  were  already 
BQffieiently  burthened,  and  their  growing  discontent  was  artfully 
fomented  by  the  French  monarch.  The  prince  was  at  last  sum- 
moned to  the  court  of  Charles,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  his 
vassals.  Under  the  influence  of  his  mysterious  disease,  Edward  s 
character  seems  to  have  essentially  altered.  To  Charles's  summons^ 
he  replied  with  the  vain  boast,  that  he  would  appear  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men.  His  power,  however,  had  passed  away. 
With  unavailing  bitterness,  he  heard  that  three  armies  at  once 
vere  dismembering  his  territories,  and  some  months  later,  he  was 
told  that  they  were  hastening  towards  the  castle  of  Angonl^me,  his 
own  residence  (A.D.  1370).  He  arose  from  his  sick  bed  at  the 
tidings,  but  he  found  no  enemy  in  the  field  :  it  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  French  to  hazard  a  battle. 

Among  the  strong  places  which  they  had  taken,  was  Limousin,  a 
town  which  the  Black  Prince  had  particularly  favoured,  and  which, 
after  all,  had  yielded  to  the  enemy  without  opposition.  On  this 
the  enraged  prince  turned  all  his  fury,  swearing  by  the  soul  of  his 
&ther,  that  he  would  punish  their  ingratitude  or  perish.  In  four 
weeks  the  walls  were  undermined,  and  a  wide  breach  effected. 
The  inhabitants  now  threw  themselves  at  the  prince's  feet ;  but  he 
^ras  inexorable.  ^^  Upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  women,  and 
chOdren,  were  slaughtered,"  says  Froissart,  *'*'  God  have  mercy  on 
their  soula,  for  they  were  veritable  martyrs." 

The  eighty  knights  of  the  garrison  set  their  backs  against  a  wall, 
&nd  defended  themselves  with  heroic  bravery.  Their  conqueror 
looked  sternly  on  from  his  litter,  but  at  last  began  to  relent.  It 
s^med  that  deeds  of  valour  spoke  more  feelingly  to  his  soul  than 
the  outstretched  hands  and  lisping  accents  of  little  ones  :  the  help- 
less perished,  while  the  iron  warriors  were  spared.     Such  was  the 
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gloomy  setting  of  Edward's  glory.  He  lingered  long  enongh  to 
hear  of  expeditions  under  Sir  Richard  Knowles,  and  the  doke  of 
Lancaster,  through  the  heart  of  France ;  but  he  lived,  too,  to  know 
that,  heedless  of  the  ravage  of  the  open  country,  his  enemies  had 
taken  town  after  town,  and  castle  after  castle,  until  not  only  had 
the  French  crown  eluded  the  grasp  of  England,  but  scarcely  a 
remnant  of  Aquitaine  itself  remained.  Such  were  the  first-fmitB 
of  his  fathers  unjust  aggressions. 

To  complete  the  disasters  of  the  English,  Pedro  the  Cmd  htd 
again  forfeited  his  dominions :  and  the  new  king,  in  his  own 
defence,  became  the  ally  of  the  French,  and  gave  Uiem  bnmediate 
proof  of  the  value  of  his  friendship.  English  succours  were 
hastening  to  Rochelle,  when  they  were  intercepted  by  a  powerful 
Spanish  fleet.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force,  and  the  use 
of  cannon  in  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  English  preferred  death  to 
flight  or  surrender :  almost  all  their  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  eari 
of  Pembroke,  their  commander,  was  taken  prisoner. 

With  adversity  came  wisdom;  the  glare  of  victory  had  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  the  national  infaituation.  As  the  king  had 
long  been  labouring  under  infirmities  which  enfeebled  bodi  body 
and  mind,  Lancaster  his  third  son,  had  for  some  time  directed  tho 
government  Upon  him  fell,  and  not  undeservedly,  tJie  weight  of 
popular  indignation.  The  Good  Parliament,  as  it  was  termed,  made 
a  strong  but  respectful  remonstrance  on  the  improvident  admmistra- 
tion  of  the  revenues,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  administmtion ;  and 
requested  that  ten  or  twelve  new  members  diould  be  added  to  the 
oounciL  Several  of  the  duke's  fibV^nrites  were,  at  the  same  time, 
impeached  for  extortion,  selling  illegal  gTaot;^^  raising  loans  for  their 
own  profit,  and  other  dishonourable  practices ;  and  upon  theee 
charges,  lord  Neville  was  stripped  of  all  his  offices,  and  lord  Latimer, 
the  chamberlain,  and  several  farmers  of  the  customs,  were  thrown 
into  prison. 

The  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  constant  supporter  of  the 
opposition  (A.D  1376),  gave  new  vigour  to  the  friends  of  Lan- 
caster. The  hitter,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  his  ambition  awakened. 
He  was  third  son  of  the  king ;  but  both  his  elder  brothers  were 
now  dead.  It  was  true,  they  had  left  children  to  sacceed,  the  Bkck 
Prince  having  left  a  son,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  and  Lionel  of 
Clarence  having  left  a  daughter ;  but  it  was  not  very  unlikely  that 
Richard  might  die,  and  it  was  perhaps  not  difficult  to  exclude 
Lionel's  daughter  from  all  chance  of  succession.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  Lancaster's  reasoning.  His  ambition,  however,  was  soon 
mortified :  not  only  was  his  proposal,  that  females  should  be  declared 
incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown,  rejected ;  but  the  commons,  as  if  thej 
understood  his  meaning,  petitioned  and  obtained  that  Richard  of 
Bordeaux  should  be  presented  to  the  assembled  pariiameot,  as  the 
heir  i4)parent.  The  commons,  however,  were  not  yet  satisfied: 
Ihey  wished  that  Richard  should  be  invested  with  his  father's  title  of 
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Prinee  of  Wales.  In  this  part  of  the  pioceedings  they  wexe  re* 
minded  by  the  lords,  thst  titles  and  dignities  emanated,  not  firom 
psrliaaient,  bnt  from  the  crown. 

Whether  the  king  was  reallj  displeased  with  the  boldness  of  the 
lover  honse,  or  the  dake  of  Lancaster  fonnd  his  influence  reviTe  on 
the  death  61  the  Blaek  Prince ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  king  now 
rejected  seveial  petitions  of  the  commons,  suppressed  the  new 
eonncil  of  twelve,  dissolved  the  Crood  Parliament,  and  restored 
Lancaster  to  the  chief  administration,  and  his  partisans  to  fftvour 
and  anthoritj. 

The  first  object  of  the  reinstated  ministers  was  to  revenge  their 
kte  disgrace  :  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere,  the  speaker  of  the  ^*  Good 
Piriiament,''  was  imprisoned  npon  utterly  false  pretences,  and 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  renowned  for  his 
udiiteetnnd  iJkill,  was  aooosed  of  miscondnot  in  his  chancellorship) 
and,  without  being  allowed  so  much  as  a  hearing,  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  temporalities,  and  was  forbidden  to  approach  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  king's  person* 

The  majority  of  the  next  parliament  consisted  of  the  creatnres  of 
I^neaster,  who,  at  the  dnke's  request,  had  been  illegally  returned 
by  the  sherifi.  Still  the  minority  gave  him  no  respite ;  they 
eiiuDonred  londly  for  the  trial  or  liberation  of  De  la  Mere.  The 
dnke  strove  to  discourage  them  by  a  threat  of  taking  away  the 
cliaiters  of  the  Londoners,  their  avowed  snpporteze ;  but  this  only 
served  to  provoke,  and,  after  a  lime,  to  iiiaw  upon  himself  the 
rengeanee  of  the  indignant  citiaens.  Nor  was  this  Lancaetei^s  only 
difficulty :  he  had  to  meet  the  strong  expostubtieiis  of  the  prelates 
for  his  conduct  towards  Wykeham.  Unable  to  answer  their  r^ 
monstranoas,  and  unwilling  to  make  satisfBuation,  he  sought  to 
iatimidatQ,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Wickliffe. 

Wkklifie  first  began  to  attract  notice  about  the  year  1360.  The 
orden  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  had  now  heen  establi^ed 
neaily  a  century  and  a  hall  Their  profession  of  poverty  was  absolute ; 
the  monks  vowed  individual  poverty  only,  the  friars  could  have  no 
poanssiona,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  community.  Their  devoted 
seal  and  learning  had  won  the  esteem  of  the  good,  but  had  pro^ 
Toked  the  jealousy  of  bad  or  mistaken  men.  Fits-Ralph,  the 
sichbishop  of  Armagh,  had  already  denounced  the  new  orders 
before  the  pope,  when  Wickliffe,  catching  up  the  strain,  dedared 
that  the  friars  were  guilty  of  fifty  heresies,  and  that,  from  its  very 
oatore,  a  life  of  mendicity  was  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the 
gospeL  When,  however,  he  was  told  that  Christ  himself  had  lived 
open  the  alms  of  his  disciples,  he  was  driven  to  a  wretched  subter* 
foge,  asserting  that  the  friars  did  not  subsbt  by  charity,  but  by  the 
fruts  of  a  lying  importunitv* 

Not  very  long  after  Wickliffis  had  thus  attacked  the  friars,  he 
became  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  monks  of  Christ-church, 
sad  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  an  Oxford  wardenship. 
He  appealed,  at  last,  to  the  pope,  and  the  pope's  decision  against 
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him  embittered  his  UDflubmissiye  mind  atfainst  both  monks  and 
pontiffs.  It  was  not  long  before  he  extended  his  invectives  to  the 
bishops,  the  rectors,  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  body  of  secular  diergj. 

As  if  it  were  possible  to  know  whether  a  man  ^^  is  worthy  of  love 
or  hatred,"  he  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  the  new  doctrine,  that 
dominion  is  founded  on  grace :  in  other  words,  that  no  man  who 
is  not  in  a  state  of  grace,  has  a  right  to  any  kind  of  earthly  pro- 
perty. Applying  this  to  the  clergy,  he  said  that  they  did  not 
imitate  the  poverty  of  Christ,  were,  therefore,  traitors  to  Ghxi, 
and  bad  consequenuy  forfeited  their  various  emoluments ;  and  that, 
still  faxther,  it  became  the  duty  of  laymen  to  deprive  them  of  their 
tithes,  and  of  every  other  possession. 

Although  so  much  opposed  to  the  friars,  Wickliffe  adopted  their 
lowly  garb,  a  simple  gown  of  coarse  russet,  without  any  covering 
for  the  head  or  feet  He  engaged  as  disseminators  of  his  principles 
a  number  of  clergymen,  whom  he  styled  his  ^^poor  priests."  These 
men  continued  to  preach,  despite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  bishops. 
As  they  professed  to  hold  no  benefice,  it  is  strange  that  Wickliffe 
himself  should  never  have  resigned  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth. 
Being  suspected  of  having  attacked  the  doctrines,  as  well  as  the 
possessions  of  the  church,  he  was,  at  length,  cited  before  the  primate 
and  the  bishop  of  London,  in  the  cathedral  of  8t.  Paul's. 

He  entered  the  stately  pile  between  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
lord  Percy,  the  earl  marshal.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the 
duke  uttered  injurious  words  against  the  bishop  of  London.  The 
audience  rose  in  a  tumult,  declared  that  they  would  defend  the 
bishop  with  their  lives,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  prelate 
himself,  would  have  Cekllen  at  once  upon  the  duke.  The  next 
morning  a  numerous  mob  assembled,  demolished  the  Marsfaalsea, 
proceeded  to  the  Savoy,  the  duke's  noble  palace,  reveraed  his  anus 
as  those  of  a  traitor,  and  killed  a  clergyman  in  mistake  for  lord 
Percy.  Their  conduct  only  served  to  ^ve  Lancaster  a  triumph ; 
he  deposed  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  filled  their  places 
with  his  own  dependents,  and  thus  accomplished  one  great  object, 
quelled,  for  a  time,  the  supporters  of  the  minority  of  ^e  commons. 
His  schemes,  however,  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  death  of 
Edward. 

Abandoned  to  the  care  of  Alice  Perrers,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  late  queen,  Edward  had  long  been  gradually,  bat 
almost  unconsciously,  sinking  into  the  grave.  Alice  saw  that  his 
end  waa  approaching,  but  instead  of  ^ving  him  notice,  drew  his 
ring  from  his  finger  and  left  him.  it  seems  that  the  victor  of 
Cressy  would  have  died  alone  and  unheeded,  had  not  a  priest,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  palace,  heard  a  report  that  the  king  was 
dying.  He  hastened  to  the  royal  bedchamber,  and  warned  the  mo- 
narch, that  he  ^*  must  die,  and  not  live."  Edward,  with  tears,  kissed 
the  crucifix  that  was  presented,  and  immediately  expired  (Jane, 
A.D.  1377). 

Of  Edward's  character  as  a  monarch,  little  need  be  said:  his 
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reign  wu  one  long  vnn  agunst  the  jif^ta  of  his  neighbours ;  and 
df  the  mjosttoe  «nd  inqMlioy  of  sueh  a  war  there  can  be  litUe  or 
BO  doubt.  Two  or  thrae  Tiotoiies  have  thrown  a  deoeitful  Instre 
apon  hie  name ;  bat  these  yietoriee  only  served  to  in&toate  the 
^igliah  and  exasperate  the  French.  The  war  at  last  ceased^  and 
ftbe  FrsBoh  were  the  guners :  the  mighty  Edward,  at  the  dose  of 
bis  long  reign,  with  a  ooort  shorn  of  its  early  fflories,  with  eon** 
tiacted  territory,  an  embarraseed  trsasary,  and  a  (tiecontented 
people,  had  reason  enough  to  me  his  youthfnl  ambition.  That 
eommerce  and  general  liberty  had,  after  all,  advanced,  must  be 
attribnted  to  favourable  oireunistanoes,  and  to  the  enterprising  afitH 
of  his  people. 

Edward  was  graoefnl  and  entertuning  in  diseonrse,  and  dig- 
nified in  his  behavioBr.  He  spoke  French,  and  oould  understand 
German  and  Latin.  He  was  fond  of. hawking  and  other  sports; 
bat  his  gxeac  delight  was  in  the  joust  and  tournament  In  these  he 
often  mingled^  in  the  disguise  of  a  simple  knight,  and  frsquently 
hon  away  the  priie.  Heedless  of  secular  laws  and  eooleeiastioill 
prohibitions,  of  every  thins,  in  short,  but  military  pastime,  he  gave 
these  maffnifioent  but  fonidden  spectacles  the  whole  weight  of 
hisezamj^e  and  encouragement.  They  remained  the  fashionable 
amusement  of  the  higher  classes,  until  Henry  II.  of  France  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  lista,  in  presence  of  his  whole  court 
(A.D.  1559).  It  then  declined  rapidly,  and  was  entirdy  swept 
away  by  the  defltolating  wars  of  the  Reformation. 

As  the  En^sh  were  now  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  some 
aeeount  of  the  .eomponent  parts  of  their  armies  will  form  a  not 
ansuitable  close  to  the  warlike  reign  of  Edward  of  Windsor.  There 
were  four  dasses  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  men-at-arms,  hoblers, 
archers,  and  billmen.*    Under  the  term  men^ai-armsy  were  in- 

^  In  Chancer'f  Caatnbary  PiI|;fteMiB;e,  lome  of  thMe  elasMt  are  depicted  to 
the  life. 

'*  A  kaight  ther  Was,  and  that  a  worthy  ncian, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  flrit  hegan 
To  riden  <mt,  he  lorM  ch^valrie, 
Troathe  and  hooonr,  fredom  and  curteale. 
Fal  worthy  was  he  in  his  lord^  werre  t 
Aad  therto  hadde  he  ridden  none  more  ferre 
As  wet  in  Christendom  as  in  Hethenesse 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 
Though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wise ; 
And  of  his  port,  as  meeke  as  is  a  mayde : 
He  never  yet  no  villainie  ne  sayde, 
In  all  his  ttf,  nnto  no  manere  wight 
He  was  m  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 
But  for  to  tellen  yon  of  his  araie ; 
His  hors  was  good ;  hut  he  ne  was  not  gale, 
Of  fufitian  he  wearM  a  gipon  * 
AUohesmatred  with  his  hahergeon,' 
For  he  ^(m^  late  yoome  fro  his  viage 
And  went  kr  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

>  Short  easaack.  *  Coai  of  maiL 

2  C 
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eladed,  not  only  knighta  and  esquiiee,  but  their  heay7-«nned 
followers,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  became  a  part  of  the  feudal 
cavalry.  They  were  all  in  complete  armour,  and  bore  a  shield  and 
sword,  a  lance  twelve  or  fifbeen  feet  long,  and  a  battle-axe  or  maee. 
On  a  march,  the  heavy  cavalry,  if  attacked,  might  easily  be  over- 
powered; for,  on  such  oocasiona,  the  knights  seldom  wore  the 
heavier  part  of  their  armour,  and  usually  rode  a  hack,  while  the 
war-horse  was  led  by  a  mounted  esquire. 

The  poorest  class  of  knights  were  termed  knights-bachelors,  a 
corruption  of  ^'  baa  chevalier,"  and  were  allowed  to  display  a  long 
pennon  terminating  in  a  point.  As  every  knight  could  confer 
knighthood  at  pleasure  upon  those  whose  bravery  seemed  to  deserve 
it^  Uie  knights-bachdors  became  a  very  numerous  body.  Poesesang 
little  or  no  landed  property,  these  men  depended  upon  the  bounty, 
or  largetie  of  the  princes  whom  they  served,  or  upon  the  raneom  of 
the  nobler  captives  that  became  their  prey ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
they  formed  the  bravest  part  of  the  mercenary  troops.  To  make 
iheir  fortune  was  their  chief  object;  and,  therefore,  they  seldom 
restrained  dieir  freebooting  propensities,  as  long  as  the  aoqnisition 
of  plunder  was  unaccompanied  with  the  disgrace  of  directly  infring- 
ing the  statutes  of  knighthood. 

With  Mm  was  hii  aon,  a  Tonnge^qniera 

A  lover,  and  lusty  bacheler ; 

With  lock^  crull  as  they  were  laid  in  presae, 

Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was  I  gesse 

Of  hia  stature  he  was  of  even  kngthe  t 

And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  atrengthe, 

Embrouded  was  he  as  it  were  a  mead 

All  full  of  fresh  flowers,  white  and  red. 

Singing  he  was  or  floyting  alle  the  day : 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 

Short  was  his  goone,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 

Wei  oottde  he  ait  on  hors,  and  ihyr^  ride. 

He  ooud^  songes  make,  and  well  endite, 

Jonst  jsad  eke  danoe ;  and  well  pourtraie  and  write : 

Cnrteons  he  was,  lowly  and  sernaable ; 

And  carved  before  hia  fader  at  the  table. 

A  yeofnan  hadd  be  \  and  servantes  no  mo 

At  that  time;  for  him  lust  to  ridi  so : 

And  he  was  cladde  in  oote  and  hode  of  grene; 

A  sheaf  of  peacock  arrowa  bright  and  kene 

Under  hia  belt  he  bare  fall  thriftily ; 

Wei  coad  he  dreaa  his  takel  yeomanly ; 

His  arrows  droup^  not  with  fetherea  lowe, 

And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  bnll-head  bad  he  with  a  brown  visage, 

Of  wood-craft  oond  he  wel  alle  the  naage. 

Upon  his  arme  be  bare  a  gaie  bracer ; ' 

And  by  hia  aide  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 

And  un  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 

Hameised  wel  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spare  % 

A  Christofre  on  his  breast  of  silver  shene. 

An  home  he  bare,  the  baadrik  was  of  grene." 

*  A  bnssart,  or  armour  for  the  arm. 
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Et&j  kniglit  WB8  aooompunied  bj  at  least  one  page  and  one 

esqniie,  who  were  tbemselTea  candidates  for  knighthood.     Those' 

that  had  not  only  these  attendants,  but  vassal^knights  in  their  train, 

were  allowed  to  nninrl  aeqnare-baoner,  and  assume  the  title  and 

d^nity  of  knights  bannerets.      No  man,  though  earl  or  prince, 

ooold  disi^j  either  pennon  or  banner,  or  receire  the  honours  of 

kni^thood,  unless  he  had  passed  through  the  usual  gradations  and 

thensoal  ceremonies.     Rojaitj  itself  could  not  enjoj  its  crown 

▼itiiout  the  belt  and  spurs.     Of  this  the  Scottish  history  presents  a 

remaikable  instance.      Henry  III.  had  requested  the  pope  to  pro- 

failnt  the  coronation  of  Alexander,  the  young  king  of  the  Soots, 

until  he  himseli^  being  (as  he  said)  feudal  lord  of  Scotland,  had 

giTen  his  consent      Alarmed  at  the  tidings,  the  Scottish  barons 

detennined  to  crown  their  sovereign  without  delay.     He  was  yefr 

bat  a  hoy,  and  therefore  had  not  been  knighted.     A  difficulty  was 

immediately  raised  ui^m  this  point,  and  the  assembled  peers  were 

startled  and  perplexed.     At  the  suggestion,  howerer,  of  Comy% 

earl  of  Monteith,  the  objection  was  at  once  removed :  the  archbishop 

of  8L  Andrew's  first  knighted  his  young  sovereign^  and  then  eon- 

fsned  the  regal  unction. 

Every  person  that  held  a  knight's  fee,  or  possessed  land  of  the 
ionual  value  of  twenty,  or  at  a  later  period  of  fifty  pounds,  could 
be  compelled  by  distress  to  receive  knighthood.  Every  persoa 
whose  income  was  more  than  fifteen,  and  less  than  twentv,  or  in 
hkter  times  than  fifty  pounds,  was  liable  to  serve  as  a  holler^  ot 
light-horseman.  The  hoblers  received  the  same  pay  as  the  archers. 
They  always  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  army.  In  the 
nign  of  Henry  YIII.,  their  name  was  dianged  to  that  of  demi-lances^ 
The  archers  were  arranged  in  open  lines  one  behind  another,  like 
the  spikes  of  a  harrow.  Their  bow  was  usually  ox  feet  long,  their 
arrow,  without  including  the  head,  a  ^^  cloth  yard."  They  shot 
horizontally,  and  could  take  good  aim  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  Unlike  the  continental  archers,  the  English  drew 
their  bow  to  their  ear,  instead  of  their  shoulder.  Each  archer  bore 
a  aheaf  of  at  least  twelve  arrows,  besides  other  weapons. 

When  numbers  of  the  Saxons  took  refuge  in  the  forest  from 
Norman  tjrranny,  they  had  recourse  to  the  bow  for  vengeance  and 
subsistence.  The  king's  deer  fell  despite  of  the  king's  forester/ 
The  latter  himself  was  often  stretched  beside  the  former :  from  the 
shade  of  the  thicket  the  silent  arrow  bore  its  message  of  deaths 
while  the  outlaw  retreated  with  success  and  impunity.  It  was 
perhaps  from  such  a  hand  that  Rnfus  met  his  fate;  from  such  a 
hand  that  Henry  I.  was  struck  when  marching  securely  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  army.  A  weapon  so  useful,  so  deadly,  became 
a  anivereal  favourite.  Success  against  the  insurgent  barons  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  and  still  more  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  taught 
the  exulting  Saxon  that  his  bow  was  a  match  for  superior  armour 
ud  soperior  numbers.  When  Norman  jealousy  began  to  subside, 
srdi^  was-  every  where  encouraged.     N.o  meeting,  no  gamesy  no 
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Tillage  festival  wm  complete,  without  a  trial  of  skill  in  ardieTj. 
The  popular  iadiDation  was  encomraged  and  diieeted  bj  Aels  of 
parliament ;  and  the  EngliflAi  bowmen  became  the  dread  of  ereiy 
antagonist.  Not  only  the  fius&med  Genoese  archen,  bat  steel* 
dad  kpig^ts  txembled  at  Uie  sight  of  the  English  bow.  Shot  with 
unerring  aim  and  matchless  strength,  the  arrow  winged  ite  flight 
alike  through  hebnet  and  head«piece  and  hood  of  mul,  ae  through 
shield  and  corselet  and  net-work  of  steel.  Eyen  behind  the  neenrert 
battlements  the  defenders  could  not  escape:  the  English  anows 
nined  thick  and  incessant^  slaying  all  that  dared  to  brare  them^  and 
entering  every  loop*hole  to  search  into  the  very  heart  of  the  fortress. 
Victory  was  almost  certain  when  such  bowmen  shared  the  fight. 
Hence  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Stq^hea,  archers  were  mounted  along 
with  the  knights  on  speoal  occasionB ;  and,  under  Edward  IlL,  it 
became  customaiy  for  English  leaders  to  take  a  number  of  mounted 
archers  on  oTery  expedition:  hence,  too,  it  was,  that  the  royal 
guard  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  IL  was  entirely  composed  of 
these  formidable  yeomen. 

Besides  the  archers  that  were  on  foot,  there  was  a  large  body  of 
infimtiy  provided  for  the  most  part  with  bills.  In  allusion  lo  the 
chief  weapons  of  the  infimtiy,  ^e  English  cry  to  arms  was,  *^  bows 
and  bills ;  bows  and  bills."  A  strong  body  of  Welsh  or  Iridi  pike- 
men  was  not  unusual  in  an  English  amy.  The  infimtiy  was 
divided  into  ^thousands,"  *^ hundreds,"  aad  ^^ twenties,"  UBder 
leaders,  centenars,  and  vintenars. 

It  was  undentood  that  none  but  those  that  served  as  mflilaiy 
vassals  could  be  removed  from  thmr  native  county,  except  in  cases 
of  invasion ;  but  Edward  III.  excited  the  fears  aad  enthusiaflni  of 
his  people  by  declaring  that  it  was  better  to  prevent,  than  to  awmit, 
an  invasion;  and  transported  the  unwilling  militia  into  Fsanoe. 
Sadi  troops  were  to  be  paid  by  the  king;  but  this  obligation  was 
jErequently  eluded,  and  was  left  to  the  means  of  the  counfy.  To 
remedy  diese  grievances,  several  statutes  were  enacted;  Imt  the 
king  pleaded  necessity,  and  continued  to  evade  the  law.  With  his 
barons,  Edward  waa  move  ceremonious ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  fi»rty 
days,  during  which  they  were  bound  to  serve,  they  seldom  remaiDcd 
with  the  army,  unless  the  king  chose  to  hire  their  swenLs  by 
a  formal  contiact.* 

*  From  the  mntter-roU  of  t|ie  English  fbroe  that  besieged  Calais  we  hare  a 
distiiiet  ikm  ol  the  oompesltioii  of  the  army. 

£  9.   d. 
The  Prince  pf  Wales,  per  day  ..100 

Hie  Bishop  of  Durham 068 

13  earls,  each  060 

44  baroos  aad  baimeraCa •  ..040 

1,046  knights  0    2    0 

4,022  esquires,  constables,  oentenars,  and  leadera  0    10 

5,104  Tintenars  and  archers  on  horseback  0    0    6 

335  paunoerars  (perhaps  a  superior  class  of  hoblers)  0    0    6 

OOOhoblers 0    0    6 

15»480  archers  on  foot        0    0    3 
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When  any  wu-  wm  determined  on,  the  bftrons  were  summoned 
b;  writ,  just  u  they  were  called  to  p^liaBient ;  and  the  leswv 
teiunta  of  the  crown,  by  proclamation  at  all  oouiIa,  foira,  and 
TDuketa.  Exeraptiona  could  b«  purchased  for  twenty  ponada,  or 
forty  marks,  for  every  knight's  fee. 

the  armonr  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentaries  was  essen- 
ikDy  different  from  that  of  the  eleventli,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth. 
DnriDg  all  that  time  mail  of  either  chain, 
er  maseled,  work,  was  in  general  ose, 
ilthongh  with  some  Tariations  of  form 
ud  materiaL  The  chief  improvement 
is  this  kind  of  aimour  was  the  intro- 
duction by  the  criisaderB  of  Asiatic 
mul,  in  which  the  riDgs  were  interlinked, 
ioatead    of   being  sewn    npon    leather, 

or  quitted   linen. 

Thus    armed,    a 

knight  was  almost 

invalnetHble :    he 

ooold     Only     be 

pierced  by  a  ekil- 

folupwanl  thrnst, 

where  one  port  of 

the    mail    over- 
lapped another,  as 

at    the  neck  and 

>.  ,.  i    r  ^  .    ■        throat,  where  the 

Milkod  of  failnma     ,  .     r  .> 

Ikt  H«.d  qf  CA«n-     lo»er  part  of  the 
»ori,  hood  fell  over  the 

upper  part  of  the 
Wbo-k.  If^  however,  the  wambaia,  or 
quilted  work  beneath,  was  omitted,  the 
blow  of  a  battle-axe  wonid  sometimes 
force  the  mail  into  the  flesh ;  if^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wambais  were  used, 
the  wnght  and  heat  were  overpowering,  aad  i 
were  sometimes  smothered  by  their  own  armour. 

Hence  as  soon  as  pUte-armour  became  invented,  it  was  almost 
nnirersally  adopted.  The  only  lemnants  of  the  hauberk  that  were 
commonly  retained  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  were  a  sort  <d 
apron  of  mail  bstened  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  breast  and  back- 
plates,  and  pieces  of  mul  called  gnseets  at  the  joints  of  the  limbs. 
In  Ireland  the  nse  of  complete  mail  lingered  on  through  the  whole: 

3U  muoDi,  cupenten,  tmltlu,  eogioecr*,  t«nt.ia>lMn,  minen,    £  :    d, 
annoaretf,  gunnen,  taxi  utiUery  men,  at  12<f.,  lOd,,  6d., 
uid  3d.  per  dtj. 

4.<74  Welihrooc.  ofwhomZOOTinteun,  at 0    0    4 

Mdtbsrotkt 0    0    2 

TaW.  S1,3B4  Bcn,  baUm  the  lord*  tnd  16.000  wawsri 
2  C  2 


tit  appetilt  thoulda;  and 
a  JraiAn-n  garmrnt  ii  leom 


.    hot  weather  E 


aRAVUAL  OUVSV  OF  MUL. 


oeotor;.     Eren  in  Es^uid  and  on  the  oonUnent  its  Kbuidonment 
htt4  bwo  exoeedinji/  f  mdiul.     In  the  rei^  of  John,  the  Bteel  c^ 


A  KnlgU  arml»t  (farlf  in  PbuHttiUk  Cnilvry). 
Bt  U  putlbiff  on  fJU  WMiMt,  ar  ra<fN<v.  »'!<«'  x^  anwt^  <(«rK  ttiuati  tit 

that  had  hitherto  reaohed  onlv  to  the  ears,  was  mperaeded  bj  s 
oylindrical  helmet  that  reached  to  the  neck.     This  enlargement  of 
the  helmet  led  to  the  separation  and  distue  of  the  ooif  de  mailte,  or 
that  part  of  the  hood  that  oovared  the  head.      The  ctmaiUe,  or 
remajning  part  of  the  hood  (a  ipedea  of  tippet)  was  now  attached 
to  the  acnll-cap,  or  coif  de  fer,  or  badnet,  ai  it  waa  otnnmonly 
termed.    The  camaille  thna  attaobed  is  to  tint  day  worn  in  Indo«tui, 
and  other  parts  of  Aiia,  and  wai  pmhablj  there,  b^  before  it  «u 
adopted  in  weetem  Europe.  Oooa- 
gionaJly  the  entire  hood  ww  itill 
naed  in  England,  being  worn  over 
the  ooif  de  fer. 

The  ODctom  of  drawing  a  part 
of  the  hood  over  the  month  and 
fattening  it  to  the  end  of  the  naaal 
piece,  waa  followed  by  the  nae  »f 
horiKonal  bars;  and  then  by  the 
BTentaille,  or  piojeoting  pl^  of 
ateel,  perforated  for  sight  and 
breathing,  and  moringnponprrota, 
Mot  to  be  easily  thrown  np.  (See 
figure  abore.)  While  ibe  head 
and  fftoe  were  thus  becoming  com- 
pletoly  encased  in  metal -plates, 
poleyns,  or  knee  oapa,  aiKl  the 
"  shin-gnarda,"  or  greaTea,  anecee- 
aivety  appeared  before  the  dose  of 
the  thirteenth  oentnry.  (See  op- 
porite  page.)  In  the  next  cen- 
twy,  jionntleta,  with  separate 
pieeea  for  each  finger,  shoulder 
plateo,  bioBearts,  or  arm  pieces,  and  lastly,  breast  and  book  pieces, 
— "  ■nopePBTjJy  adopted.     The  effect  of  a  hot  iun  upon  this  moss 
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of  ateel,  thongb  not  to  be  oompued  to  that  of  tbe  audi  vid  « 
mut  hftre  been  veij  gn»t. 


loit  pineal 


IhT  bnnr,  th<ra  diMt  ttt 
mm  hnt  of  4bj 
TUt  waldi  with  mMj." 

To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  tnircoata  began  to  be  worn  over 
the  umonr  as  eaily  as  Henry  II.,  and  came  into  ordinary  nae  in 
the  reign  of  John.     Under  Hwuy  III.  they  were  decorated  with 


A  XntflU  Ttteieinff  kit  Arm*  {limt  tfSAcard  II.) 

umtvial  bearings,  and  soon  after  both  man  and  horse  were  covered 
with  these  embroidered  trappings.  Under  Edward  III.,  the  sur- 
<wau  were  ao  Iobk  u  to  entaikf^  tbe  feet  when  a  knight  was 
diffinoanted,  and  Uios  oaose  aome  fatal  Moidente.  Sir  John 
ChandoB,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  English  chivalry,  was  slain  from 
uumbling  while  thus  encumbered.  The  change  in  tbe  ihield  from 
the  kile-ehape  of  the  Norman's  is  sufficiently  nanifeEt. 

The  sabaeqaeot  ebanges  in  armour  mark  the  increasing  use  of 
piste,  and  the  adoption  of  numerona  overlapping  pieces,  to  give 
pkte  armour  aome  of  the  pliability  of  mail  without  losing  its  own 
solidity  and  lightness.  Tbos  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centuy  the  brassarts  are  divided  into  several  pieces ;  tbe  camaille 
utd  the  gussets  are  superseded  by  joints  of  steel ;  the  mail  apron 
by  »  serie*  of  plalrn  called  "  ttisHes,"  though  sometimes  the  latter 
■niMnd  over  the  apron.     Tbe  middle  of  the  century  is  marked  by 
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the  exeeaeive  enkrgcmeiit  of  the  elbow  and  ehoolder  jdatea,  by  tbe 
use  of  plates  called  tuilles  suspeoded  to  tbe  towes,  and  by  tke  greet 
and  Bometimes  excesaiTe  enla^ement  of  tbe.  eloow  ftnd  ahooldei 


Armour  out  Hone  Pumthare,  i»  Ikt  reifu  nfEOwrd  IV. 

pieoee.  Cloaks  begwi  \a  be  used  in  place  of  the  tabard,  and  tbe 
Urge  two-banded  ewords,  bo  often  shewn  ae  those  of  Wallace  and 
Edward  I.,  or  other  ^reat  men,  were  first  introduced.  Early  in  tbe 
oentnry  tbe  bacinet  waa  anooeeded  by  tbe  globular  helmet :  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  and  to  tbe  niid£e  of  the  nxteentb  oen- 
tniy,  tbe  chief  cbancteriatic  is  tbe  ^bular  breastplate,  M  htf^ 
tfkat  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  had  direcUy  attached  to  it  the 
fluiaeee,  or  overlapping  platee  that  were  now  fiutened  npoo  the 
thighs.  The  globidar  breastplate  became  at  laat  prolonged  into 
what  was  call^  tbe  peasecod,  which  was  too  onnghtly  to  be  long 
Uie  &shion. 

When  the  bow  gare  place  to  the  firelock,  annonr  loM  its  foniter 
importance.  In  the  banning  of  the  eerenteenth  eentnry  it  was 
aeUom  worn  below  the  kneea ;  towards  tbe  end  of  the  centniy  it 
ifaa  almost  entirely  diBcarded.  The  breaBt{date  was  stniMtiiiK* 
worn  by  superior  officers  in  die  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  then 
flutirely  diaappeared.  The  reoent  wars  hare  proved  that  even  on 
tiw  present  system  of  Gre-anns,  armoor  is  not  to  be  despised. 

During  tbe  whole  period,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ioTanon  to  the 
«loee  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  other  modes  of  protecttoa 
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for  tlw  body  beridM  tlie  steel  annosr  already  described.    The  oorinm, 

1  TMt  of  leather,  haidsned  in  rsjioiu  ways,  ecpeciklly  by  boUiog, 

n»  DO  oontemptibl*  defence.     Tbe  form  ia 

which  it  ma  often  worn  by  in&ntry  wu 

that  of  a  aleered  tunic  with  ovtnipjAng 

fi^     Inetesd  of  either  metal  or  leather, 

gamboiaie,  a  strong  woollen  atuff  atitfihad 

tad  padded,  was  oied  by  tbe  lower  chwace. 

Ia  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  wu  often 

nude  of  better  matnial,  and  more  hand- 

wme  workmanahip,  and  in  this  ctate  waa 

in  iBoh  reqneet  under  the  name  of  "  poor- 

pcnnlene,"  aa  afanoet  to  anpenede  for  a  time 

ibe  tue  of  mail,  and  fiwqaently  to  be  worn 

beneath  the  Iwvbeik.     A  dafance  so  li^t 

and  elegant,  and  yet  reaietlng  the  atroke 

of  a  iword,   oontianed    long    in   fashion 

Bnder  a  Tarialy  of  namee.     Thi^  or  gam- 

htHBB,  together  with  (teal    badnete  and 

gaontleta,  fonsed  th»  uml  aoeontrementa 

of  the  faoUeta  and  arahen,  mkI  was  often    a  nai-teUUr  o/Bdmu^ 

worn    Inr    biUiBM    and    pikemen.     fSee      J-  ■»■'  i^-  ^  uMrt  ikrtt 

p^Mj.)  «*^  «'*^ —  — " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
RICHARD  II.,  OF  BORDEAUX.    A.D.  1377—1399. 

8UBBIDIB8   AKD  PRITILBOSB.      tNSUBBBCTION.      DVKB   OP  OLOVCBSTBB. 
DBBPOTIBM   AND  DBP08ITIOK  OF  BICBAKD. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  hist  reign,  the  Frenoh  war  had  heen 
repeatedly  intemipted  hy  a  saooession  of  truoes ;  bat  scaroely  hid 
the  young  Richsud  been  crowned,  when  news  arrired  that  the 
French  had  pillaged  the  isle  of  Wight»  and  had  even  made  an  attempt 
upon  Southainpton.  To  obtain  the  means  of  revenging  the  insulv 
parliament  was  called,  and  an  aid  requested.  In  the  opening  speech 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  we  see  how  firmly  the  principles  of 
hereditary  succession  had  become  established.  Neaiiy  two  oentorieB 
before  Hubert,  the  archbishop,  had  grounded  John's  principal  dam 
upon  election  :  now,  the  archbishop  recommends  the  youtkfal 
Richard  to  the  affections  of  the  commons,  because  he  was  not  an 
elected  king,  but  the  true  heir  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
monarchs. 

The  members  of  t&e  house  of  commons  were  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  *^  Good  Parliament,"  and  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere  was  agun  the 
speaker.  Money  was  granted,  but  not  without  an  equivalent: 
Philpott  and  Walworth,  two  London  merchants,  were  appointed 
treasurers  for  the  purpose  of  appl3ring  the  subsidy  to  its  proper 
object  (A.D.  1377).  In  the  next  parliament  another  advantage 
was  gained  :  the  commons  were  allowed  as  a  favour  to  inspect  ^e 
accounts  of  the  treasury  (A.D.  1378).  In  the  following  year,  the 
same  privilege  was  spontaneously  offered;  and  though  somedmes 
protested  against,  it  was  soon  daimed  as  an  unconditional  right. 

The  money  thus  acquired  was  squandered  on  a  new  invasion  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  France,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the 
town  of  St.  Male.  Not  only  the  French  and  Spanish,  but  even  tbe 
Scottish  fleets  dared  now  to  dispute  with  Enghuid  the  dominion  of 
the  seas.  Mercer,  a  Scotsman,  even  ventured  into  the  port  of 
Scarborough,  and  swept  away  a  whole  fleet  of  merchantmen. 
Philpott,  the  London  citizen  already  mentioned,  grew  indignant  at 
the  interruption  of  commerce ;  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  after  a  short  cruise,  returned  in  triumph  with  Mercer  himself 
and  sixteen  Spanish  ships.  He  was  deservedly  apphiuded  by  the 
citizens  for  this  achievement :  but,  as  he  had  levied  war  without  the 
king^s  license,  was  censured  in  no  gentle  terms  by  the  conncil. 

In  1380  the  commons  began  to  express  a  dislike  of  the  adminis- 
tration. No  benefit  had  resulted  from  their  liberal  subsidies  :  aod 
yet,  as  a  capitadon-tax  imposed  the  year  before  had  not  produced 
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one  hftlf  of  t&e  expected  amoant,  a  new  supply  was  denuinded.  At 
tiieir  nigent  petition,  therefore,  the  oonncil  of  regency  was  dismissed : 
the  gnat  officers  were  to  be  chosen  in  parliament,  and  with  their  aid, 
Bicbod  himself)  yonng  as  he  was,  was  to  direct  the  goyemment 
A  oommitiee  of  finance  was  at  the  same  time  appointed :  it  con- 
sisted not  only  of  some  of  the  lords  and  commons,  bnt  by  an  unpre*^ 
oedented  condescension,  of  three  borgesses,  two  of  London  and  one  of 
York. 

The  pressnre  of  war,  howeyer,  soon  exhausted  the  committee's 
means,  and  another  grant  was  requested.  The  request  was 
denounced  as  ^outrageous  and  insupportable."  At  lajst  they  yoted 
a  poll,  or  capitati<m,  tax  of  three  groi^  for  eyery  person  aboye  the 
age  of  fourteen.  In  the  towns  this  was  so  regulated  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor,  as  to  yary  from  one  to  sixty  groats  for  each  man  and 
wife. 

On  the  credit  of  this  tax,  money  was  at  once  obtained  from  the 
Lombard  and  Flemish  merchants.  The  rigour  with  which  these 
men  exacted  the  tax  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  haye 
produced  no  other  consequences  than  a  few  unimportant  riots ;  as  it 
was,  it  brought  the  national  discontent  to  a  premature  crisis. 

At  the  Norman  conquest,  a  brge  proportion  of  the  population 
1)ecame  the  serfe  of  the  inyaders.  The  townspeople  either  retained, 
or  in  the  course  of  time  repurchased,  their  emancipation  ;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  serfe  remained  still  in  nearly  the  same  condition 
as  in  the  eleyenth  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  is  true  that  a  con- 
ndeeable  number  had  obtained  their  freedom,  and  that  the  rest,  far 
from  being  slayes,  were  the  real  masters  of  the  land  which  they 
tilled,  aa  long  as  they  discharged  their  usual  serrices.  Many  of 
them,  howeyer,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  camp, 
and  to  the  abundance  and  short-liyed  wealth  produced  by  successful 
inioads  into  an  enemy^s  country :  they  could  not  bear  to  resume 
their  former  stations  of  quiet,  lowly  toil ;  still  less  were  they 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  great  trial  of  their  class,  the  arbitrary 
taUages^  which,  eyer  since  the  conquest  their  lords  had  the  right  to 
exact,  and  which  the  length  of  the  war  had  rendered  both  frequent 

andheavT. 

The  yuleins  began  to  look  round  for  some  means  of  eyasion.  Nor 
WIS  it  long  before  such  a  means  was  discoyered :  they  purchased  ex- 
emplifications out  of  the  doomeday-book,  and  by  a  feSae  interpretation 
of  that  record,  pretended  to  be  discharged  from  all  seiritude,  both 
of  person  and  tenure.  It  was  in  yain  that  parliament  endeayoured 
to  enforce  Uie  rights  of  the  landholders.  The  union  and  menaces  oi 
the  yiUeins  terrified  their  lords,  and  rendered  powerless  eyen  justice 
itsdf.  They  had  thus  learned  their  strength,  and  the  boldness 
leaolting  from  such  a  knowledge  was  increased  by  other  circum- 
stances :  it  was  known  that  the  French  peasants  had  reyolted,  and, 
tboQgfa  suppressed,  had  wreaked  a  terrible  yengeance  upon  their 
liHds;  it  was  known  that  the  populace  of  Rouen  and  Paris  had 
refofled  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  had  reyolted  against  the  goyemment ; 
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and  it'waa  known  tbat  the  Flemings  had  etpelled  thair  ooimt»  and, 
despite  of  the  hisl  battle  of  Rosebeeque,  were  maintaining  tlieirnew 
privileges  bj  a  snocessfnl  war.  Prejudiced  mid  unthinking  men 
easilj  became  inflamed  br  such  examples:  oould  not^  they  seem  to 
have  asked,  could  not  English  archen,  the  terror  of  the  Frradi 
chiyalrj)  do  as  much  as  Flemish  burghers  ? 

Brooding  over  these  wrongs,  wither  real  or  imaginatj,  men 
tamed  with  pleasure  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  because  mna  his 
doctrine  that  ^dominion  is  founded  on  graoe,"  thej  learned  to 
reconcile  their  consciences  to  the  yiolenoe,  whidi  thej  seem  to  hare 
already  darkly  oonteihplated.  Such  tiolence  they  now  eonsiderad  as 
pleasing  to  hearen,  as  being  the  means  of  depriving  wicked  men  of 
unjust  dominion,  and  reducing  all  to  the  equality  which,  they  were 
told,  was  natural,  was  the  w^  of  (Sod.  ^^My  good  friendsi"  John 
Ball,  the  itinerant  preacher,  used  to  say,  ^^  thmgs  cannot  go  on  well 
in  Ekigland,  nor  ever  will,  until  every  thing  riiall  be  in  ocnunon : 
when  there  shall  neither  be  vassal  nat  lord,  and  all  distiactions  are 
leveUed." 

The  country  was  thus  ripe  for  rebellion,  when  the  township  of 
Fobbings,  in  Essex,  was  called  to  account  for  non-payment  of  the 
poll-tax.  The  inhabitants  immediately  flew  to  anna,  murdered  the 
jury  and  clerks  of  the  court,  and  put  the  chief  justice  to  flight  At 
once,  as  if  by  preconcerted  aasangement^  the  peasantry  rose  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  England.  From  Winchester,  through  the 
midland  and  eastern  conniiea,  as  fiir  as  Scarborough,  all  was  pilbfre 
and  confunon.  Henry  Spenser,  the  young  bishop  of  Norwidi,  was 
the  only  one  that  dared  to  sally  forth,  and  openly  withstand  the 
rebels.  He  sentenced  his  prisoners  to  death  as  a  waning  to  oitnen ; 
but  he  himself  attended  them  in  their  last  moments,  and  nshered 
than  into  eternity.  By  his  vigorous  measvrea,  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  were  speedily  quieted. 

The  men  of  Essex,  meantime,  assembled  under  a  deigyman,  who 
had  been  suspended  from  hie  functions  for  his  unworthy  life,  and 
who  was  fiimiliariy  known  by  the  name  <^  Jack  Straw.  Those  of 
Kent,  having  taken  the  strong  castle  of  Rochester,  elected  as  their 
leader  Wat  the  Tyler,  of  Maidstone.  Of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
insurgents  that  under  this  leader  now  sWatmed  to  Blaokhcath, 
John  Ball  was  the  animating,  spirit  The  text  of  his  first  sermon 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  tiie  general  feeling :— 

**  When  Adam  delved  and  Ev^  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 

This  vast  army  soon  poured  into  the  streets  of  London  (June  13, 
A.D.  1681).  ''  With  whom  boldest  thou  ?"  was  their  fint  question 
to  every  passenger  :  if  he  knew  their  password,  ^'  with  kiog 
Richard  and  his  commons,"  he  was  sworn  to  admit  no  king  of  the 
name  of  John,  alluding  to  Lancaster,  and  to  consent  to  no  tax,  but 
the  ancient  tallage  of  a  fifteenth.  If  he  knew  not  the  password, 
or  happened  to  be  a  justice,  lawyer,  or  juror,  he  was  beheaded. 
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The  houses  of  the  Lombard  merchants  were  piUaged,  and  eveiy 
Flanijig  that  could  be  found  was  murdered.  Newgate,  the  house 
of  the  Hospitalleis  at  Clerkenwell,  and  the  Savoy,  the  palace  of  the 
dakes  of  Lancaster,  and  the  rolls  of  the  various  manorial  courts,  were 
given  to  the  flames.  No  one,  however,  was  allowed  to  appropriate 
bootj:  the  plate  that  fell  into  their  hands  was  shattered  to  pieces, 
and  the  jewels  were  ground  to  powder.  One  of  the  peasants  had 
eoooeBled  in  his  bosom  a  silver  cup,  and  for  this  ofTence  was  imme* 
diatelj  thrown  with  his  prize  into  the  river. 

The  next  morning,  their  threats  of  destroying  the  Tower,  and  all 
that  were  in  it,  induced  Richard  to  listen  to  their  demands,  and  to 
^ipoint  the  meadow  at  Mile-end  as  the  place  of  conference.  About 
axtj  thooaand  insurgents  there  assembled,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  a  general  pardon ;  the  abolition  of  villeinage ;  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  buying  and  selling  in  all  haia  and  markets;  and  the 
reduction  of  the  rent  of  land  to  fourpence  per  acre.  On  the 
Mowing  raocnii^  they  received  copies  of  the  new  charter,  and 
marched  under  the  royal  banner  towards  their  respective  homes. 

Wat  the  Tyler,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  imitate  their 
example.  His  first  act  on  entering  London  was  to  revenge  some 
former  punishment,  by  murdering  a  citizen,  who  had  been  his  master 
in  France.  While  Richard  was  holding  the  parley  at  Mile-end,  the 
Tvler  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  result ;  but  seeing  that  the  gates 
(H  the  Tower  were  open,  he  rushed  in  with  four  hundred  of  his 
zdherents.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  several  others,  fell 
mto  their  hands,  and  were  put  to  death. 

On  the  15th,  Wat  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  insurgents  happened 
to  meet  Richard  and  sixty  horsemen  in  Smithfield.  During  the  parley 
that  enaued,  the  conduct  of  the  demagogue  is  described  aa  insolent» 
and  even  threatening,  nntil  at  length,  transported,  it  seems,  with 
indigBation«  the  lord  mayer  plunged  his  sword  into  the  Tyler's 
thraaL 

Seeing  their  leader  fall,  the  rebels  drew  their  bows ;  but  the  king, 
riding  up  to  them,  exclaimed,  ''What  are  ye  doing,  my  lieges f 
Wat  waa  a  traitor !  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  be  your  leader !  *' 
Wavering  and  disconcerted,  they  foUowed  to  Mile-end.  There  they 
fouid  a  thousaad  men-at-arms  awaiting  the  king.  Already  awed 
by  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  disheartened  by  the  fate  of  theit 
leader,  Uiey  were  seized  with  a  panic  when  they  beheld  the  barbed 
cteeds  and  glittering  armour  of  those  that  were  arrayed  against 
them  :  all  was  instant  confusion ;  some  fled,  some  fell  on  their  knees 
ud  sned  for  mercy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  scarcely  a  straggler  was 
to  be  seen. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  Tyler,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
followers  became  known,  the  peasantry  in  most  plac^  returned  to 
their  occupations,  and  the  barons  and  knights  quitted  their  fortresses 
and  gathered  around  the  king.  Finding  himself  now  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  horse,  Richaid  revoked  the  charter  of  manumission ; 
ordered  Uie  villmns  to  perform  their  usual  services,  and  forbade 
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illegal  meetings  oad  aasociations.  The  indignant  peaeantry'  again 
rose,  but  vrere  orerpowered  in  detail.  The  loss  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  the  execution  of  Jack  Straw,  reduced  the  men  of  Eseex 
to  despair ;  and  the  whole  oountrj  gradually  subsided  into  its  nsual 
taranqnillity. 

The  punishment  of  the  guilty  was  now  to  be  determined.  Three 
juries  were  empannelled  at  St.  Alban's :  one  to  present  for  trial  tbe 
chiefs  of  the  tumult ;  a  second  to  examine  the  presentation  of  the 
first ;  and  the  third  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.  Apparently  no  witnesses  were  examined  ;  the  jury  spoke 
from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Among  the  hundreds  that 
« iffered,  were  Lister  and  Westbroom,  who  had  assumed  the  title  and 
authority  of  kings  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  John  Ball,  the  fire- 
brand of  the  whole  sedition. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  parliament  (Not.  9),  Richard  pro- 
posed for  discusnon  the  abolition  of  Tilleina^  but  both  houses 
declared  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  services  of  their  villeins,  and 
would  never  consent  to  the  proposed  abolition.  The  (Commons 
added  that  the  insurrection  arose  from  the  rapacity  of  the  purveyors ; 
from  the  violence  of  the  banditti  that  infested  several  counties; 
from  the  injustice  of  the  royal  ofiicers  in  all  the  four  courts ;  and 
from  the  taxes  which  had  impoverished  the  people  without  pro- 
ducing one  good  result.  With  the  exception  of  the  town  of  St. 
Edmundsbuiy,  and  of  many  persons  expressly  named,  a  genen) 
pardon  was  granted,  both  to  the  insurgents  and  to  those  that  had 
used  illegal  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt. 

The  late  insurrection  being  partly  attributed  to  the  maxims  of 
Wickliffe,  increased  the  general  aversion  to  this  heronarch.  In 
consequence  of  letters  from  the  pope,  he  had  been  summoned,  as  we 
have  seen,  towards  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  to  answer  before  tbe 
primate  and  the  bishop  of  London.  The  tnal  itself,  however,  did 
not  occur  till  after  Richard's  accession.  At  its  commencement, 
Wickliffe  issued  bold  and  inflammatory  apologies,  and  asserted  that 
he  was  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  doctrine.  As  the  trial 
proceeded,  his  tone  lowered  ;  his  defence  was  produced  with 
numerous  amendments,  and  was  prefaced  with  a  statement  that  he 
submitted  his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  The  manner 
in  which  he  qualified,  or  explained  away,  many  of  his  propositions, 
was  extraordinary :  he  had  taught,  lor  instance,  that  ^  if  there  was 
a  God,  temporal  lords  might  lawfully  and  meritoriously  take  away 
worldly  goods  from  a  delinquent  church."  He  now  protested  that 
he  only  meant  that  God,  being  Almighty,  could  possibly  issue  snch 
a  command,  in  which  case  the  lord  could  lawfully  obey.  He  was 
warned  to  refrain  from  hinguage  that  might  be  so  easily  mistaken, 
and  was  finally  dismissed. 

This  di^mit^sal  he  considered  as  a  triumph,  and  began  to  attack,  not 
only  the  possessions,  but  the  doctrines^  of  the  church.  The  churrh. 
he  said,  had  been  pure  aud  faithful  for  a  thousand  years  :  the  great 
dragon  was  then  loosed,  and  the  church  was  no  longer  what  it  had 
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been,  and  was  to  be  restored  to  its  pristine  lioliness  by  himself  and 
Ub  ^'poor  priests." 

In  this  assamed  mission,  Wickliffe  inveighed  against  indulgences, 
sod  stin  more  against  singing  in  the  churoh.  He  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presenee ;  but,  as  £ftr  as  can  be  ascertained 
amidst  the  profound  obscority  of  his  style,  he  seems  to  hare  given 
birth  to  the  eonsubstantiabtj  of  Lnther — that  is,  to  the  doctrine 
tbat  in  the  enoharist  are  present  both  the  substance  of  the  bread' 
and  the  bodj  of  Christ,  at  one  and  the  some  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  admitted  a  purgatory  and  the  seren  sacraments,  and 
streDoousiy  insisted  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  mass :  he  eren  admitted 
that  priests  and  bishops  hold  the  phkoe  of  the  apostles,  and  that 
^  the  pope  is  highest  vicar  that  Christ  has  here  on  earth." 

To  check  his  innovations,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
oonvoked  a  synod,  and  condemned  the  opinions  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  some  as  heretical,  and  some  as  erroneous,  or  dangerous.  By 
a  royal  mandate^  Wickliffe  was  immediately  suspended  from  the 
office  of  teaching  at  Oxford,  and  his  writings  were  seised  and 
conveyed  to  the  archbishop.  Having  been  abandoned  by  Lancaster, 
Wickliffe  now  strove  to  enlist  in  h«s  fi^vour  the  interests  of  the 
Commons.  He  petitioned  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  imposed, 
but  that  the  expenses  of  the  nation  should  be  defrayed  from  the 
benefices  of  delinquent  clergymen,  and  from  the  superfluous 
revenues  of  the  church.  His  petition  was  received  with  merited 
contempt.  It  called  attention,  however,  to  a  recent  act,  by  which 
unlicensed  and  heretical  preachers  were  to  be  arrested  at  the  in- 
formation of  their  prelates,  and  were  to  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  As  the  Commons  protested,  that  this  act  had  been  passed 
without  their  consent,  and  tbat  they  did  not  mean  to  impose  upon 
themselves  any  new  kind  of  subjection  to  their  prelates,  the  act  was 
repealed  with  the  usual  fonns.  Finding  that  his  old  patrons  had 
forsaken  him,  and  that  the  Commons  were  deaf  to  his  petition,  and 
that  his  i^ypeal  from  a  s^nritual  to  a  lay  tribunal  had  scandalized 
many  of  his  adherents,  Wickliffe  found  himself  obliged,  however 
reluctant,  to  yield  a  formal  submission.  Having  read  a  confession 
of  &ith  in  presence  of  six  bishops,  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  to 
bis  rectory  of  LutterwortL  In  1384,  whilst  he  was  assisting  at 
the  mass  of  his  curate,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  at  the  moment 
of  the  elevation.  He  immediately  lost  his  speech  and  the  use  of 
most  of  his  limbs^  and  two  days  after  expired. 

While  England  was  thus  troubled  by  taxes,  rebellions,  and  new 
doctrines,  its  northern  border  was  ravaged  by  the  Scottish  armiea 
French  auxiliaries,  eager  to  revenge  the  sufferings  of  their  native  land, 
nungled  in  the  Scottish  ranks,  and  wore  upon  their  breasts  the  white 
cross  of  St.  Andrew,  the  peculiar  badge  of  Scotland.  In  the  pauses 
of  war,  these  strangers  were  rather  free  in  their  comments  upon 
Sootiand  and  the  Scottish  people.  They  wrote  to  their  countrymen, 
tbat  Edinburgh  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Tournay,  or  other  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France :  they  complained  of  the  meanness  of  the 
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Itonses,  the  nideneae  of  the  people,  and  the  wild  upeot  of  the 
coant>7 ;  of  the  ftbaenoe  of  haiia,  toumamenta,  and  hanqneta ;  of  Ae 
ooarse  fare  which  they  were  compelled  to  bay  at  an  exoihilaiit 
price ;  and  of  the  jealoiuy  and  hostility  of  the  nMivw.  Thc^t  not 
on  the  moBt  amicable  terms,  the  allies  earned  devastation  into  the 
English  marches.  Richard  hastened  against  them  with  eighty 
thonsand  men  (A.D.  1385) ;  bnt  the  Soots  dnded  pnn^  and  the 
dissensions  that  broke  ont  between  the  king  and  his  nnelea  wwfc- 
ened  the  e8bH«  of  the  invaden,  and  forced  them  at  last  to  witktiaw 
into  Engluid. 

In  the  preceding  jrear,  the  dnke  of  I«Bauter  had  eateiej 
Scatluid,  bnrnt  many  towne,  and  employed  no  lees  than  «ighty 
thousand  axes  in  levelling  the  foreets.  On  his  retani,  a  OaAnctil« 
friar  had  carried  to  the  king  a  written  statement  of  a  oMnpnacy 
on  the  part  of  Ldiicaster  to  seize  the  crown.  This  seemed  a  een- 
flnnation  of  the  inmonrs  which  had  been  king  whispemd.  The 
duke,  howerer,  took  his  oath  that  he  was  innocent  llw  fitar  vw 
gitven  in  charge  to  Sir  John  Holand,  the  king's  nterine  brotbn', 
Uid  was  strangled  by  him  in  the  oonrse  of  the  night,  lite  a^r 
was  speedily  hnshed. 

When  Ricbard  arrived  at  York, 
on  his  inarch  against  the  Scots, 
one  of  his  &vonrit«B,  a  son  of  the 
earl  of  Stafford,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  John,  the  asaassin  of  the 
friar.  Sir  John's  mother  died  of  a 
broken  heart ;  but  Richard  was  at 
last  appeased,  and  this  too  was  for- 
given. The  army  now  burst  into 
Scotland ;  burnt  Edinburgh,  Dnm- 
ferailine,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  and 
was  approaching  Aberdeen,  when 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  chancellor, 
awakened  Richard's  snepicions  of 
his  nncles.  After  an  aiterMtion 
with  lAntmster,  the  king  harried 
back  to  England,  and  disbanded 
his  army.  The  French  and  Soots, 
meantime,    had     been    busy     in 

Cumberland  and    Westmoreland,     ^'^'''/^i  T^.^Ti^Jt 
and   boasted   that    their    ravsgee        ^  nJptru^  ^t,  ^A,d  Uu 
had  exceeded  tiwse  of  the  Eng-       ftmnd.) 
lish. 

Soon  after  his  retnni  from  Scotland,  Lancaster  departed  with 
twenty  thousand  men  to  support  the  pretensions  of  John,  tbff  grand 
master  of  Avis,  to  the  crown  of  Portngnl,  and  at  the  same  tine,  to 
enforce  bis  own  claims  to  that  of  Castile.  He  was  eeeoiled  by  m 
Portugneee  ships  of  enonnoue  magnitude,  and  Yfj  mi  nfieya,  some 
of  which  were  worked  with  three  hnndred  can.    The  Fii*(h 
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MieU  wkh  joy  the  departure  of  so  many  warriom,  and  thought 
they  might  yet  avenge  the  continued  rayage  of  their  coast. 
Among  othw  invaders,  few  had  so  greatly  annoyed  their  national 
feelitigs  as  Spenoer,  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Determined  both 
to  ponish  France  for  supporting  an  aati-pope»  and  to  give  vent  to 
hifl  warlike  patriotism,  Uie  bishop  with  five  thousand  men  had 
Uken  Gravdluies  by  assault ;  defeated  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
Fieneh ;  entered  Dunkirk  with  the  fugitives,  and  obtained  posses* 
sion  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Sluys.  For  want  of  support,  however, 
be  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  fbicgo  every  advantage. 

Exasp^ated  at  such  repeated  inflictions,  and  exulting  at  the 
departure  of  Lancaster  and  the  flower  of  the  English  chivalry,  the 
French  prepared  for  ample  revenge.  An  army  of  one  hundred 
thonsand  men,  and  a  vast  fleet,  assembled  at  Sluys  ;  but,  fortunately 
for  England,  the  departure  of  this  armament  was  retarded  by 
domestic  factions. 

The  English  pazliament,  meantime,  was  assembled,  and  was 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  defeating  the  schemes  of 
France,  by  another  royal  invasion  of  that  country.  For  such  an 
undertaking,  the  necessary  funds,  it  was  added,  would  of  course  be 
voted.  Instead,  however,  of  noticing  this  request,  both  houses 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  ministers,  and  especially  of  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,-  the  king's  chancellor. 

Richard  treated  the  petition  with  the  same  contempt  with  whioh 
the  parliament  had  treated  his  suggestion,  and  retiring  to  Eltham 
Palace,  sent  word  to  the  parliament  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  supply.  They  refused  to  obey,  as  long  as  the  king  was 
absent ;  and  Riclvard  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  their  demand, 
sad  dismiss  his  ministers. 

The  Commons  immediately  impeached  the  earl  of  Suffolk  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  principal  charges  were,  that  he 
bad  defranded  the  revenue,  and  put  the  great  seal  to  illegal  grants 
and  charters.  He  was  fined,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  the 
ro^  pleasure.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  second  prosecution  of 
muiisterB.  The  whole  investigation  shews  that  Richard's  sway  was 
not  80  oppressive  as  is  sometimes  stated  :  notwithstanding  the 
niagnifioence  of  his  court,  he  was  so  far  from  plunging  into  debt, 
that  he  eould  easily  dispense  with  the  parliamentary  grants,  and 
bad  actually  remitted  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth,  which  had  been  voted 
fi>r  his  use. 

The  secret  of  the  opposition  was  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of 
Olouoester.  From  the  moment  that  his  brother  Lancaster  had 
qoitted  the  country,  he  sought  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  thef.- 
go?emment.  The  people  were  sufiering  from  the  effects  of  the  long 
«us  witfi  France  and  Scotland,  and  Gloucester  perceived  that 
nrndi  of  this  suffering  might  be  attributed,  with  apparent  reason, 
to  the  negligence  or  culpability  of  ministers.  His  artful  discourses 
ssd  lieadierons  sympathy  fomented  the  general  discontent^  and 
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were  the  principal  oause  of  the  recent  oppositioii  of  the  puliament, 
and  of  the  overthrow  of  Sailolk. 

Gloacester,  howerer,  hiul  not  jet  accomplished  his  poiposa.  He 
still  appeared  as  the  patriot ;  still  talked  indignantly  of  nnftaonftl 
grierances.  Nor  did  he  talk  in  vain  ;  the  Commons  proceeded  n 
fiir,  at  last,  as  to  demand  the  establishment  of  a  permaaenc  cowicil 
of  reform.  Richard  wonld  not  hear  of  it,  and  thresftened  to  dissolTs 
the  parliament  The  Commons  sent  for  the  statnte  bj  which 
Edward  II.  had  been  deposed,  and  at  the  desire  of  Gkmoester  and 
Arandel,  one  of  the  barons  warned  the  king  that  his  refosal  wonM 
endanger  his  life.  Richard's  repugnance  jidded  to  his  alani :  he 
oonsented  that  a  council  of  eleven  peers  and  bishops,  and  three 
great  officers  of  state,  should  be  empowered,  for  one  J<ear,  to 
examine  all  the  affiiirs  of  the  realm ;  and  that  anj  petsoa 
obstructing  this  council  in  the  disoharge  of  its  office  should  be 
punished,  for  the  first  offence,  with  forfeiture ;  and  lor  the  second, 
with  loss  of  life  or  limb.  At  the  dose  of  the  session,  Rkhaid 
protested  openly  and  in  person  against  whatever  should  be  done 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

The  commisenoners  immediatelj  began  their  inspection.  As  no 
frauds  were  discovered,  no  grievances  redressed,  the  suspicion  grows 
almost  into  certainty,  that  Richard's  administration  was  greatly  and 
designedly  misrepresented.  One  good  result  followed  from  the  late 
arrangement :  the  energetic  earl  of  Arundel  was  now  the  admiral, 
and  soon  removed  all  fear  of  a  French  invasion.  In  the  course  of 
one  season  he  captured  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail  of  riobly^-laden 
merchantmen  ;  relieved  the  garrison  of  Brest  ;  destroyed  the 
formidable  armament  at  Sluys,  and  landing  his  troops,  hud  waste 
the  neighbouring  country  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

Richard,  meantime,  was  planning  the  resumption  of  his  authority. 
In  a  progress  to  Chester  and  York,  he  endeavoured  to  win  his 
subjects  by  every  popular  art.  At  Shrewsbury,  and  again  at 
Nottingham,  he  called  together  several  of  the  judges,  and  required 
them,  on  their  allegiance,  to  answer  his  questions  mithfully.  They 
told  him,  in  reply  to  his  interrogatories,  that  many  of  the  late 
proceedings  were  ulegal,  and  that  some  amounted  to  high  treason. 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  the  Londoners ;  nor  were  his  endea- 
vours fruitless :  his  reception  in  the  capital  resembled  a  triumph. 

He  retired  to  rest  elate  with  hope ;  but  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
morning  to  the  most  gloomy  of  prospects.  He  discovered  that  his  con- 
sultation with  the  judges  had  transpired,  and  that  the  dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  the  eai4s  of  Arundd  and  Nottingham  were  approach- 
ing with  forty  thousand  men.  At  Waltham  Cross  they  were  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  by  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

In  presence  of  the  eommissionera,  Gloucester  and  the  four  earls 
^^appcaded,"  that  is,  accused,  of  treason  five  of  Richard's  &yourites. 
Richard  himself  was  not  only  obliged  to  receive  the  oompkuat,  but 
to  receive  it  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  enthron^  in  TVestmioster 
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Hill,  at  if  in  solemn  mookerj.  The  '^  appealed ''  were  the  aroh- 
bishop  of  York,  tbe  dake  of  Ireland,  the  eaxi  of  Suffolk,  8m 
Robert  Tretilian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre. 

The  dake  of  Ireland  was  not  disposed  to  submit,  and  even 
eoileoted  a  strong  force  in  hopes  of  dispersing  the  ^  commissioners." 
He  wu  foiled  aod  surrounded  when  attempting  to  cross  the  Thames 
St  Radcot  bridge.  He  escaped  only  by  swimming  the  rirer,  and 
look  refuge  in  HoUand  (A.D.  1387). 

Gloucester  took  advantage  of  this  ^'afiair,"  to  procure  the 
snnstanoe  of  Warwick  and  Arundel,  in  order  *^  to  depose  Richard, 
snd  take  the  crown  under  his  own  custody."  This,  howerer,  a  son 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  himself  nearer  to  the  throne,  could  not 
endure ;  the  joint  opposition  of  the  eails  of  Derby  and  Nottingham 
defeated  the  scheme,  and  Gloucester  strove  to  diminish  the  popular 
suspicion,  by  affirming  that  his  sole  purpose  was  to  intimidate  the 
king. 

The  procee^yngs  against  Richard's  fiivourites  were  now  resumed. 
Tbe  ^  sages  of  the  common  and  civil  kw,"  being  interrogated  by 
the  king,  declared  publicly  that,  in  every  stage,  the  impeachment 
was  infonnaL  The  peers  asserted,  in  reply,  that  the  kingdom  had 
never  been  governed  by  civil  law  ;  that  they  were  bound  only  by 
law  and  custom  of  parliament,  and  would  never  be  guided  by  the 
practice  of  the  lower  courts.  When  the  *^  appellants "  again 
demanded  judgment,  the  abbots  and  bishops  withdrew,  declaring 
that  the  canons  forbade  them  to  sit  in  judgments  of  blood,  but 
protesting  that  the  example  should  create  no  prejudice  to  their 
rights  as  peers.  After  several  executions,  the  prelates  again  took 
their  places,  and,  at  their  pressing  intercession,  the  work  of  blood 
was  stayed,  the  punishment  of  death  being  commuted  into  banish- 
ment 

Cheeked  in  his  pursuit  of  blood  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Gloucester 
Bow  instigated  the  Commons.  These  began  accordingly  with  the 
impeachment  of  four  knights  of  the  royal  household,  but  were 
interrupted  by  the  close  of  the  session.  As,  however,  the  two 
houses  had  sworn  to  live  and  die  in  Gloucester's  quarrel,  the 
proseeution  was  resumed  at  the  reopening  of  parliament.  Eve^ 
exertion  was  made  to  save  the  devoted  knights,  and  especially  Sir 
Simon  Buriey,  whom  the  Black  Prince  had  aippointed  guardian  of 
his  son,  and  whom  Richard  revered  as  a  fother.  In  vain  did  the 
hing,  the  queen,  and  even  the  earl  of  Derby  himself,  implore  the 
compasnon  of  Gloucester.  For  some  weeks,  Richard's  determina- 
tion not  to  assent  deferred  the  execution.  At  length,  in  the 
ihsence  of  the  king,  and  of  several  of  the  royalist  barons,  Buriey 
was  dedared  guilty,  and  was  led  to  immediate  death.  In  the 
mils  of  the  time  this  was  said  to  have  been  done  with  Richard's 
assent:  in  the  rolls  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  twenty-first 
year  of  tiiis  reign,  it  was  declared  to  have  been  '^  without  his  assent, 
agahist  his  will,  and  in  his  absence."  About  a  week  after  Burley^s 
sxeeation,  hla-feUow-prisoners  shared  his  &te.     To  oomplete  their 
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measures,  this  ^'  Wonderful,"  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  more  jofltiy 
termed,  this  '^Merciless,"  parliament  declared  the  king  inei^pable 
of  reversing  its  decrees  of  attainder;  dismissed  the  Bohemiao 
attendants  of  Richard's  consort,  the  '^  good  Queen  Anne ;  *  re- 
warded the  lords  appellant  with  the  sum  of  twenty  thouBand 
pounds ;  and  lastly,  as  if  in  remorse  at  its  own  irregular  pro- 
ceedings, enacted  that  no  judge  should  refer  to  its  acts  as  precedents 
in  cases  of  treason,  hut  should  form  his  decision  aoooiding  to 
existing  statutes  (June  2,  A.D.  1388). 

Gloucester  retained  his  power  for  nearly  a  year.  Few  events  of 
consequence  marked  this  period,  except  the  destruction  of  French 
shipping  hy  Arundel,  and  the  Scottish  victory  of  Otterhume  in 
Northumberland.  The  events  of  this  battle,  especially  the  death  of 
Earl  Douglas,  Uie  Scottish  leader,  and  the  capture  of  the  Peiciea, 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  a  patlietic  ballad. 

Several  of  Gloucester's  partisans,  becoming  weary  of  their 
mmatural  position,  had  now  gradually  returned  to  their  allegiaaoe. 
Richard  at  once  seized  his  opportunity ;  in  a  great  council  he  told 
Gloucester  that  no  ward  in  his  dominions  had  been  so  long  nnder 
tutelage  as  himself,  and  that  now  he  was  quite  old  enough  to  govern 
alone. 

Gloucester  withdrew  into  privacy,  and  for  several  years  the 
nation  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stianger. 
A  treaty  which  Gloucester  had  begun  with  France,  was  protracted 
through  a  succession  of  brief  truces,  until,  in  1394,  a  longer  trace  of 
four  years  was  agreed  to.  Parliament,  meantime,  waA  consulted 
on  every  important  transaction,  and  on  one  occasion,  Richard  even 
caused  his  ministers  to  resign,  and  invited  all  that  had  suffered 
wrong  to  make  known  their  complaints. 

In  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occupations,  Richard  had  to 
mourn  for  the  death  of  his  queen,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached. 
To  subdue  his  grief,  he  undertook  a  progress  into  Ireland.  From 
the  time  of  Bruce  s  death,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  natives 
had  continued  the  war  with  great  success.  The  O'Connors  recovered 
ktfge  districts  in  Connaught,  the  O'Nials  won  back  the  greater 
part  of  Ulster,  while  the  O'Brians  were  often  successful  in  Leinster 
itself.  Unfortunately  for  their  independence,  the  Irish  had  not 
learned  to  regard  themselves  as  one  nation  :  the  mutual  antipathies 
and  struggles  of  hostile  clans  divided  their  attention,  weakened 
their  resources,  overpowered  their  natural  jealousy  of  the  strangen, 
and  frequently  arrayed  them  beneath  the  banners  of  the  English. 
Two  or  three  septs  were  actually  in  English  pay  for  the  defence  of 
the  contracted  ^^  pale." 

The  English  settlers  consisted  of  those  that  were  English  by 
birth,  and  those  that  were  English,  or  rather  Norman,  by  descent* 
Living  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  the  latter  scught  to 
shake  off  the  authority  of  laws  which  they  often  violated,  and  to 
combine  all  their  tenants  in  one  system  of  manners  and  custonuk  no 
other  than  that  of  the  Irish  thenteelves.     Of  these  men,  the  most 
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powgtM  yniB  ThomM  Fitanaorioe.  He  expelled  as  many  of  the 
fiagliali  as  fefiued  to  oonlonn  to  hk  wishes ;  eaoouraged  iiiter<« 
naiTB^  with  tiw  natives,  and  established  among  all  his  depend* 
sots  the  laws  of  garelkind  and  tanistry.  To  secure  the  fidelity 
of  so  powerfvl  a  subject,  the  government  created  him  earl  of 
Desmondy  and  elected  his  extensire  possessioBs  into  a  county" 
palatine,  or  a  district  enjoying  almost  all  the  pririleges  of  a» 
iodependeni  kingdom. 

Edward  II L  had  ordered  that  no  one  that  was  not  an  English- 
man bom  diould  hold  any  office  in  Ireland.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  Anglo^-Insh  foreed  him  to  reroke  the  decree  (A.D.  1342). 
During  the  goyemment  of  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  the 
oelfibrSbed  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  oncted  (A.D.  1364) :  lutev** 
marriage  with  the  natives ;  the  submission  of  an  Englishman's  cause 
to  the  decision  of  the  Brehon  judges,  or  his  adoption  of  the  customs  of 
Gosiipred  and  Festery  with  Uie  Irish,  was  henceforth  to  be  punished 
as  hi^  treason ;  and  any  Englishman  that  adopted  an  Irish  name, 
or  the  Irish  language  or  dress,  was  to  be  compelled  by  forfeiture  of 
imprnonment^  to  find  security  for  his  future  compliance  with 
Eiu[liah  customs.  Amidst  the  troubles  which  then  disturbed 
Ireland,  this  broad  distinction  between  native  and  foreigner  could 
exist  only  on  parchment.  The  Nerman  raoe  scarcely  so  much  as 
wavared  in  its  old  pursuits  ;  the  more  recent  comers  began  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  example  and  circumstances ;  and  while  thus  clinging 
moie  or  less  to  the  same  manners,  English,  Norman^  and  Irish  were 
slike  engaged  in  mutual  feud  and  endless  war. 

Sadi  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  Richard  arrived  at  Waterford 
with  lour  thousand  mea-at-«nns  and  thirty  thousand  archers.  At 
oooe  the  din  of  arms  ceased ;  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  watch  the 
movemente  of  the  king.  Chief  after  chief  appeared  at  the  royal 
qoarteia,  till  all  the  seventy^five  native  rulers  of  the  Irish  had 
leodered  homage  and  promised  tribute.  The  four  principal  kings, 
O'Nial,  O'Connor,  O'Brian,  and  McMurchad,  followed  Richard  to 
DuUin,  were  instructed  in  the  English  customs,  and  submitted  with 
raludanee  to  the  honour  of  kni^thood.  The  redress  of  several 
grieranees;  the  removal  of  tyrannical  officers;  and  other  wise 
neasures,  assuaged  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  natives. 

Having  thus  quieted  Ireland,  and  repressed  his  own  grie^  Richard 
letaned  to  London,  to  check  the  audacity  of  the  LoUards,  as  the 
Wickliffites  were  now  termed.  These  men  had  prepared  an  address 
for  the  Commons,  in  which,  after  enumerating  some  vague  charges, 
they  reproached  them  with  their  belief  in  confession  and  transub.* 
stantiation ;  with  authorizing  war,  and  executing  criminals;  aad 
vith  toleraUng  the  trades  of  the  goldsmith  and  sword-manufactnrer. 
No  one  could  be  found  to  present  such  a  petition ;  but  the  inflam- 
matory libels  which  the  Lollards  published,  aroused  the  seal  of  the 
prektes.  The  Lollards  complained  to  Richard ;  his  answer  was  a 
reprimand,  and  an  older  for  the  expulsion  of  their  leaders  from  the 
udveEsity  of  Oxford. 
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With  the  approbation  of  two  of  his  uncles,  York  and  Lancuter., 
Richard  was  now  married  to  Isabella  of  France.  Gloncester,  hift 
third  unde,  reprobated  the  marriage.  The  general  conduct  of  this 
nobleman  was  extraordinary :  like  a  second  Cato,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  invoking  war  upon  France ;  he  frequented  the  oompajiy 
of  knights  who  had  won  renown  in  the  late  contest ;  seemed  to 
attend  council  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  disturb  the  prooeedUngs ; 
affected  an  air  of  superiority  to  Richard ;  and,  in  the  king's  hearing, 
threw  out  sarcastic  remarks  on  his  degenerate  and  inactive  spirit 

Whether  this  conduct  had  excited  resentment,  and  awakened 
suspicion ;  or  the  treasons  of  former  years  were  not  forgotten ;  all 
together  had  exasperated  beyond  endurance ;  to  the  surprise  of  every 
<Hie,  Gloucester,  Arundel^  and  Warwick  were  seised  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  and  thrown  into  separate  prisons.  In  imitation  of  tiieir 
own  conduct  towards  the  king's  £Bivourites,  they  were  ^^  appealed " 
of  treason.  The  charges  were,  extorting  the  royal  assent  to  ""tki 
Commisnon  of  Regency;"  usurping  the  royal  authority;  putting 
Burley  to  death,  and  various  acts  of  violence  towards  Uie  king. 
Arundel  pleaded  that  pardon  had  been  granted ;  but  his  plea  was 
anticipated :  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  his  pardon  had  just 
been  revoked.  He  was  condemned  and  executed  on  the  same  day. 
Warwick  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man* 
Gloucester  was  already  dead ; — ^murdered,  it  has  been  thought,  by 
the  command  of  Richard.  It  must^  however,  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  the  enemy  and  supplanter  of  Richaid, 
one  Hall  confessed,  on  oath,  that  he  and  eight  others  were  the 
actual  murderers.  The  opportunity  was  £i.vourable  for  blackening 
the  memory  of  Richard ;  and  Henry  was  never  backward  in  seeking 
such  opportunities ;  but  without  examination,  without  any  depoation 
before  the  judges,  Hall  was  hurried  away  to  instant  aeath.  The 
probability  then  is,  that  the  facts  attested  by  Hall  were  either  too 
weak  to  prove  Richard's  guilt,  or  were  sufficiently  strong  to  establish 
his  innocence. 

There  was  evidently  much  that  was  unjustifiable  and  illegal  in 
the  proceedings  against  the  ''appealed."  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  both  the  brothers  of  Gloucester,  and  all  the  other 
princes  of  the  blood,  were  engaged  either  in  the  accusation  itseU^  or 
else  in  passing  an  attainder  against  him  after  his  death  (A.D. 

1397)- 

To  calm  the  apprehensions  of  those  that  had  supported  Gloucester's 
measures,  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  were  created  dukes 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk;  many  others  received  additional  titles; 
And  a  general  pardon  was  announced.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  to  be  treason  to  attempt  the  death  or  deposition  of  the 
king ;  to  give  him  back  his  homage ;  to  levy  war  upon  him  ;  or  to 
attempt  the  repeal  of  the  late  declarations  and  oidinancea.  The 
parliament  that  had  passed  these  regulations,  met  again  at  Shrews- 
bury, after  the  Christmas  recess  (Jan.  1398).  It  consisted  of  all  the 
three  estates,  the  peers,  the  proctors  of  the  clergy,  and  the  repre* 
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senfatiTes  of  the  people.  Its  first  measure  was  the  consideration  of 
^e  ststutes  passed  by  Gloucester.  The  judges  and  the  seijeants-of* 
kirwere  sent  for  to  give  their  advice:  they  declared  that  their 
opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the  judges  whom  Richard  had  con- 
salted  at  Nottingham.  The  statutes  were,  therefore,  repealed.  Not 
jet  satisfied,  the  speaker  petitioned  that  any  attempt  to  annul  the 
preaent  measnres  should  be  deemed  high  treason.  The  judges 
declared  that  there  was  no  greater  security  than  the  authority  of 
parliament.  Richard  inquired  whether  he  could  not,  at  leasts  bind 
bis  saeeesBors ;  and  added  that  he  would  beg  the  pope  to  excommu- 
nieate  any  prince  that  attempted  to  repeal  the  act.  A  herald,  by 
proclamation,  asked  the  people  whether  they  would  assent  to  this 
kind  of  secniity :  the  shouts  and  uplifted  hands  of  the  multitude 
testified  its  approbation.  Before  the  parliament  separated,  it  granted 
Riefaajd,  not  only  a  subsidy,  but  the  duties  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and 
hides,  for  the  whole  of  his  life. 

Now  came  the  measure  that  was  to  crown  all.  At  the  conclusion 
of  former  parliaments,  it  had  been  customaiy  to  empower  some  of 
the  peers  and  the  justices  to  answer  the  petitions  that  had  not  yet 
been  noticed:  this  authority  was  now  intrusted  to  a  committee 
of  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners,  one  half  of  whom  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  despatch  of  business.  This  committee,  however, 
was  invested  with  a  vague  and  unusual  power,  which  Richard  knew 
ireU  how  to  use :  it  was  authorized  to  ^^  hear,  examine,  and  deter- 
mine, all  matters  and  subjects  which  had  been  moved  in  presence  of 
tlie  king,  with  all  the  dependencies  thereof." 

Men  were  astonished  at  the  change  in  Richard's  character,  that 
was  now  manifested  ;  at  the  utter  contempt  in  which  he  seemed  to 
hold,  ilot  only  the  principles,  but  the  very  forms  of  justice.  Nor- 
fi4k  revealed  to  Hereford  his  apprehensions  that  the  past  was  not 
forgotten ;  bat  the  latter  betrayed  the  conversation,  and  even  accused 
Norfolk  of  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  king.  Norfolk 
denied  the  charge;  no  witnesses  could  be  produced;  and  a  high 
conrt  of  diivalry,  consisting  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  England, 
referred  the  decision  to  wager  of  battle.  The  lists  were  prepared  at 
Coventry.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  space  inclosed  for  the  combat 
was  snrronnded  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  all  classes.  The  signal  was 
given ;  and  already  one  of  the  challengers  had  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  when  the  king  threw  down  his  warder,  and  sentenced  both 
parties  to  banishment,  Hereford  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk  for  life. 
The  former  withdrew  to  Paris ;  the  latter,  in  obedience  to  his  sen- 
tence, went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  at  Venice 
of  a  broken  heart  Norfolk's  real  offence  was  his  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  Gloucester's  statutes. 

Triamphaat  over  his  enemies,  and  having  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment the  means  of  dispensing  with  its  future  assistance,  Richard 
g^>venied  now  with  absolute  sway.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a 
bodj-goard  of  archers ;  extorted  loans  from  his  unwilling  merchants ; 
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compelled  the  partifians  of  Qlouoester  to  poreluMe  and  lepudMBe 
chaiten  of  pardoo  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  fines,  outlawed  at  onoe 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  entire  counties.  Theee  despotic  measares 
exasperated  his  subjects ;  yet  Richard  cared  not ;  he  little  thought 
that  he  was  rushing  blindly  to  his  destruction.  Bj  seiang  the 
estates  of  the  deceased  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  bj  breaking  off  t 
match  between  Hereford  and  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bern,  he 
converted  the  duke,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lancaster,  into  an  impkcable 
enemj. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  Ridiard 
left  all  the  elements  of  mischief  to  work  out  their  own  nnneutial- 
iied  results,  and  collected  his  forces  to  avenge  upon  the  Irish  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  shiin  in  battle. 

At  his  departure,  Richard  heard  mass  in  Windsor  Chiqiel; 
chanted  the  collect  as  usual ;  presented  his  offering ;  drank  spiced 
wine  with  his  queen ;  and  gaily  departed,  contemning  the  rumours  of 
plots,  that  were  repeatedly  whispered ;  and  little  thinking  that  his 
reign  and  his  life  were  domng  £ut.  In  his  absence,  Hereford 
landed  at  Ravenspur,  on  the  Humber ;  and  declared,  on  oath,  to  the 
earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  that  his  only  object 
was  the  recovery  of  his  patrimonial  estates.  By  the  time  he  reached 
St  Alban's,  his  band  of  forty  attendants  had  swelled  to  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men.  Even  the  regent,  Richard's  undo,  the  duke  of 
York,  was  among  the  supporters  of  Hereford. 

Richard  hurried  back  at  the  news,  and  laaded  in  Wales ;  but  his 
councillors  were  treacherous,  his  army  disaffected.  Almost  entirely 
abandoned,  he  confided  to  the  promises  of  Northumberland ;  and  at 
Flint  Castle,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Hereford.  ^^Good 
Lord  God,"  he  exclaimeJ,  when  he  saw  the  multitude  of  his  enemies, 
'^I  commend  myself  into  Thy  holy  keeping,  and  cry  Thee  merej 
that  thou  wouldst  pardon  all  my  sins.  If  they  put  me  to  death,  I 
will  take  it  patiently,  as  Thou  didst  for  us  alL'  He  was  conducted 
with  derision  and  ignominy  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  ominoiu 
appellation  of  *' bastard,"  with  which  he  was  oontinnally  greeted, 
warned  him  of  what  was  yet  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  declaration  was  inserted  in  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  that  Richard  had  acknowledged  his  unfitneaB  to 
reign,  and  wa«  willing  to  abdicate  in  £ELVour  of  Hereford. 

On  the  dOth  December,  the  two  houses  assembled  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  which  had  been  issued  from  Chester  in 
the  king's  name.  The  throne  was  unoccupied,  and  was  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold.  The  inserted  statement  of  Richard's  willing- 
ness  to  abdicate  was  read,  and  each  member  stood  up  and  signified 
his  acceptance,  while  the  Londoners  shouted  their  approbatioD. 
Next  came  the  act  of  deposition.  The  coronation  oath  kaving  been 
read,  it  was  contended  that,  on  thirty-three  different  points,  it  had 
been  violated  by  Richard.  His  alleged  conduct  towards  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  his  despotism  ever  since  his  last  parliament,  were 
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the  mo8t  prominent  articles  of  accusation.  It  was  at  last  declared 
that  Richard  had  ceased  to  reign,  both  on  account  of  his  unworthy 
oondact,  and  on  account  of  his  previous  resignation. 

The  descendants  of  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  were 
the  next  heirs ;  but  the  earl  of  March,  the  eldest  of  the  line,  had 
been  shun  in  Ireland,  and  his  son  and  heir  wba  as  yet  a  minor.  If 
Hereford  had  not  conceived  the  idea,  before  his  return  from  exile,  of 
seizing  Richard's  crown,  his  ambition  must  have  rapidly  dilated :  he 
boldly  claimed  the  vseant  throne*  He.  was  descended  on  his  mother's 
aide  &om  Henry  III.,  and  God  had  sent  him,  he  said,  to  recover 
hie  right,  and  re-«stablish  the  authority  of  the  laws.  This  vague  and 
sin^olar  claim  was  at  once  admitted;  and  the  duke  of  Hereford  was 
haUed  as  King  Henry  IV.  Perhaps  the  members  of  this  parliament 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts :  they  probably  thought 
that  none  was  more  likely  to  insure  them  impunity,  than  the  man 
▼horn  they  had  decked  with  the  robes  of  his  master.  Hence, 
perhaps,  their  readiness  to  gratify  his  wishes,  and  overlook  the  rights 
of  the  youthful  eail  of  Maroh.  So  gross  an  act  of  injustice  called 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  Will  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  dis- 
asters of  civil  war,  and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  were  the  atoning  visitation  for  this  national  guilt  ?  Certain 
it  is,  that  such  misfortunes  were  the  result  of  the  present  proceedings. 
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Henry  was  fully  aware  that  his  eventual  triumph  depended 
greatly  upon  the  first  events  of  his  reign  :  he  doubted  much  whether 
the  country  would  support  his  cause ;  whether  a  new  parliament 
might  not  prove  refractory.  Yet  another  was  necessary,  because 
the  former  one  having  been  called  in  the  name  of  Richud,  lost  its 
authority  by  the  late  king's  deposition,  just  as  it  would  have  done 
by  bis  death.  In  this  difficulty,  Henry  alleged  that  public  busineas 
was  urgent,  and  ordered  a  parliament  to  meet  in  six  days,  decLuing 
that  the  summons  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  This 
interval  being  too  short  for  a  new  election,  Henry  had  a  plansiUe 
reason  for  ordering  the  return  of  the  former  obsequious  members. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  parliament^  the  lords  who  had 
*'  appealed  "  Gloucester  and  his  friends,  were  called  upon  to  justify 
their  conduct.  Angry  words  followed,  ''  liar,"  ^'  tnutor,"  were 
bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  no  less  than  twenty  challenges 
were  given  and  received.  A  compromise  was  at  length  effected, 
and  the  lords  ^* appellant"  forfeited  whatever  lands  or  titles  had 
been  the  reward  of  their  '^  appeaL"  All  the  vindictive  acts  of  the 
last  reign  were  annulled,  treajson  was  henceforth  to  be  defined 
according  to  the  statute  of  Edward  III.;  appeals  for  the  sajue 
offence  were  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  courts ;  the  authority  of 
parliament  was  never  more  to  be  intrusted  to  a  commission :  and 
no  one  but  the  king  was  to  give  badges  or  liveries  to  his  retainers. 
Liveries  had  often  been  given  to  persons  not  in  the  service  of  the 
donor.  They  were  a  pledge  of  patronage  on  one  side,  and  assist- 
ance on  the  other.  Such  a  means  of  preparing  a  large  force  was 
too  dangerous  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  subject ;  and  Henry  weD 
knew  that  a  weapon,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  had  himaelf  so 
well  experienced,  would  not  prove  less  effective  when  wielded  by 
another. 

An  act  of  parliament,  in  confirmation  of  Henry's  accession,  would 
have  suggested  a  doubt  of  his  title  to  the  throne :  he  was  therefore 
contented  that  his  son  Henry  should  be  declared  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown. 

From  the  day  on  which  Richard  deprived  Gloucester  of  the 
government,  the  Commons  had  seldom  displayed  their  wonted  spirit. 
They  had,  indeed,  sent  a  bill  to  the  Lords  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
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expenses  of  ilhe  tojbI  honsehold  (Feb.  A.D.  1397)  ;  but  they 
quailed  at  Richard's  unexpected  promptitade.  He  did  not,  be  said, 
uk  ihem  for  their  tenths  or  fifteenths,  and  therefore  ooold  not 
imdaratand  what  they  had  to  do  with  his  expenses.  To  pacify  him, 
thej  surrendered  the  unlacky  proposer,  a  dei^gyman  named  Sir 
Thomas  Haxej.  The  delinqnent  was  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and 
vas  sAved  from  death  only  at  the  nrgent  petition  of  the  bishops. 
This  example,  and  the  vengeance  that  Richard  had  so  long  treasured 
up  iffiainst  his  enemies,  the  partisans  of  Gloncester,  seem  to  have 
paraJysed  the  Commons.  Their  turn,  however,  anrived,  and  when, 
right  or  wrong,  they  had  shared  in  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from 
the  brows  of  Richard  to  those  of  Heniy,  they  knew  well  how  to 
retain  and  improve  the  advantage  which  they  had  jnst  acquired. 
Although  Henry  had  found  in  Richard's  treasuir  money  and  jewels 
to  the  vklue,  says  Fabyan,  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  he 
was  soon  obliged,  through  frequent  insurrections,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  the  Commons,  llie  latter,  on  their  part,  seldom  voted 
a  snbddy  without  extorting  an  equivalent ;  they  obtained  the 
formal  acknowledgment  and  ratification  of  the  ancient  privileges 
of  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  exemption,  both  of  the  members 
and  their  attendants,  from  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  Commons 
were  no  less  solicitous  about  the  election,  than  about  the  privileges 
of  their  order.  The  sheriff  was  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  often 
repaid  the  Iavout,  either  by  exerting  an  undue  influence  over  elec- 
tioBs,  or  by  returning  a  member  who  was  not  properly  elected.  In 
consequence  of  numerous  complaints,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  the 
next  county  court  after  the  delivery  of  the  writs,  the  day  and  place 
of  tiie  parliament  should  be  mentioned,  and  all  present,  both  the 
soitors  called  for  the  purpose,  and  **•  others,"  should  proceed  at  once 
to  the  election.  The  person  thus  chosen,  whether  present  or  absent, 
vas  to  be  certified  to  the  royal  chancellor  by  an  indorsement  under 
the  seals  of  all  that  had  voted  in  his  favour.  The  Commons  were 
not  yet  satisfied  :  they  proposed  that  no  subsidy  should  be  granted 
without  a  redress  of  grievances.  For  once,  however,  the  king  dared 
to  refuse ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  one  failure  from 
their  pursuit  of  new  privileges. 

Despite  of  Henry's  remonstrances,  they  now  introduced  the 
CQstom  of  presenting  their  petitions  not,  as  formerly,  in  writing, 
but  by  word  of  mouth.  The  high  tone  of  the  Commons  was  not 
lowered  by  this  custom  ;  no  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  was 
sUowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Among  other  matters,  they  complained 
that  ninety-six  towns  or  casdes  had  been  lost  in  Gnienne  ;  that 
great  part  of  the  Irish  lordship  was  recovered  by  the  natives ;  that 
the  expenditure  in  the  Scottish  marches  was  extravagant ;  and  that 
him  entries  were  made  in  the  rolls,  representing  them  as  voting 
laws,  which  had  never  received  their  consent.  In  addition  to  aU 
this,  ihey  claimed  as  a  right  the  appropriation  of  supplies,  and  the 
power  of  inquiring  into  every  thing  that  tended  to  impoverish  the 
crown  or  oppress  the  subject 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Commons  nerer  dared  to  act  against 
the  crown  without  the  support  of  the  Lords :  that  this  was  not 
always  the  case  is  clear  from  one  remarkable  instanoe.  Having 
obtained  a  snpplj  from  the  Peers,  Henry  sent  for  a  deputation  of  the 
Commons,  and  said  he  expected  from  them  a  similar  proof  dP 
affection.  Such  a  demand  threw  the  house  into  a  ferment :  their 
privileges  were  invaded ;  they  would  grant  nothing,  would  do 
nothing.  Finding  that  the  course  of  public  business  was  suspended, 
Henry  found  it  neoessaiy  to  yield,  and  to  acknowledge  tJuit  the 
crown  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  a  question  of  supplies,  and  that 
on  such  a  question,  the  two  houses  were  on  *^  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality."  The  supplies  were  then  *'  granted  by  the  Commons  with 
the  assent  of  the  Lords."  In  all  other  respects,  although  the  assent 
of  the  Commons  was  necessary,  yet  they  themselves  were  not 
regarded  as  *' judges  of  parliament,"  but  merely  as  ^^  petitionerB 
and  demandants." 

Their  grants  were  either  ordimury  or  extraordinaiy.  The  former 
consisted  of  tonnage  or  poundage,*  which  in  this  reign  was  voted 
annually,  and  on  one  occasion  was  withheld  during  the  whole 
year,  that  so  the  right  of  the  Commons  might  be  incontrovertibly 
established.  Extraordinary  or  occasional  grants  generally  consisted 
of  the  old  tallage  of  a  tenth,  or  fifteenth  part  of  all  moveables, 
including  those  of  foreigners ;  t  but  sometimes  they  were  drawn 
from  very  different  sources :  thus,  the  ^*  lack-learning "  pariiament 
raised  a  supply  for  Henry  IV.,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  all  places, 
pensions,  and  grants,  acquired  since  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
The  expenditure  of  Henry's  household  was  restricted  to  ten 
thousand  pounds,  or  at  most  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a  yeac, 
including  the  ju<i^ges  and  all  immediate  servants  of  the  crown.  Bv 
means  of  treasurers  accountable  to  themselves,  the  Commons  took 
care  that  this  and  the  grants  for  public  purposes  should  not  be 
wasted,  as  in  Richard's  time,  Henry's  attempt  to  obtain  a  subsidy 
for  life  was  indignantly  rejected. 

While  thus  controlled,  and  but  scantily  assisted,  by  his  parlia- 
ment,  Henry  had  need  of  all  his  vigilance  and  energy  to  encounter 
his  numerous  enemies.  Some  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life; 
and  conspiracy  followed  conspiracy  in  rapid  succession,  and  often- 
times broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  A  design  of  the  ^4ords 
appellants  "  upon  the  person  of  Henry  was  foiled  by  the  disdosuies 
of  Rutland ;  and  their  immediate  recourse  to  arms  terminated  in 
their  own  destruction.  The  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbuiy  were 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  archers  of  Cirencester,  and  were 
beheaded  by  the  populace,  while  their  associates  fell  in  great  num- 
bers in  vanous  parts  of  the  country.  Henry  connived  at  the  illegal 
executions  which  closed  the  revolt,  both  because  he  could  scaroelj 
prevent  them,  and  because  they  were  a  means  of  adding  strength  to 

*  See  Chap.  XX. 

t  Cbnrch  onuunenti,  a  oertain  quantity  of  wearinr  apparel,  ftunitave,  boob, 
armf,  and  a  tew  other  articles  were  exempt  from  thie  kiiM  of  tallage. 
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hw  iQ-groanded  anthoritj.  While  Henry  was  thus  perplexed 
with  internal  commotion,  he  had  to  maintain  unceasing  watch 
against  the  inroads  and  descents  of  the  Scots  and  French ;  and 
what  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  he  had 
to  straggle,  and  to  struggle  in  rain,  against  the  inhabitants  of  Wales. 

The  king  of  France,  the  father-in-law  of  the  deposed  monarch, 
prqiared  to  invade  England  in  person,  bnt  learning,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, that  Richard  had  just  died,  abandoned  his  project  The 
body  of  the  iU-fftted  monarch  was  taken  from  Ponteifract  castle  to 
London,  and  exposed  in  public  for  the  discouragement  of  his 
partuans.  Henry's  object  was  gained  ;  despite  of  the  reports 
which  ascribed  the  death  of  Richud  to  starvation,  or  the  axe  of 
the  assassin,  or  which  even  asserted  that  the  corpse  exposed  to  riew 
was  not  that  of  Richard,  the  nation,  in  general,  believed  the 
evidence  of  its  senses,  or  the  statement  of  credible  witnesses,  and 
qaietly  submitted  to  the  rule  of  Heniy. 

The  king  was  still,  however,  surrounded  with  difficulties ;  from  a 
fruitless  invasion  of  Scotland,  his  attention  was  unexpectedly  called 
to  Wales.  Owen  Glendower,  an  apprentice  in  the  inns  of  law, 
had  been  despoiled  of  a  large  portion  of  his  estate,  by  Lord  Grey  of 
Ruthin.  A  petition  for  redress  from  one  who  had  been  a  follower 
of  the  late  king  was  rejected  with  insult.  Owen  had  not  the 
magnanimity  to  brave  contempt:  he  repaired  to  Wales,  and  he 
found  the  means  of  revenge  in  the  Welsh  hatred  of  the  Sassenach, 
or  Englishman.  Whether  the  natives  were  already  rising,  or 
whether  their  love  of  freedom  was  awakened  by  Owen ;  they  now 
burst  into  the  marches,  acknowledged  Owen  as  the  rightful  Prince  of 
Wales,  defeated  the  English  in  several  encounters,  and  captured 
Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  In  vain  did  Henry,  agfun 
and  agun,  assul  the  principality,  or  his  son  penetrate  its  valleys, 
and  give  the  house  and  substance  of  Glendower  to  the  flames. 
As  a  last  effort,  three  English  armies  burst  at  once  into  the 
devoted  country ;  but  the  Welsh  hovered  nnseen  amid  the  clouds  of 
their  mountains,  and  the  very  tempest  fought  in  their  cause.  The 
run  was  incessant ;  floods  poured  down  from  every  rock ;  scarcely  a 
Bpot  was  fit  for  encamping;  and  when,  at  last,  the  tents  were 
pitched,  the  royal  pavilion  was  torn  from  its  fEUstenings ;  such  a 
eootest  was  hopeless,  and  the  baffled  king  withdrew  in  despair 
(A.D.  1402). 

He  soon  alter  permitted  the  ransom  of  Lord  Grey,  but  exasperated 
the  Percies  by  refusing  to  hear  of  that  of  Mortimer,  their  kinsman. 
Mortimer  was  the  uncle  and  natural  guardian  of  the  young  earl  of 
March ;  his  capture,  therefore,  was  no  loss  to  Henry.  It  happened 
that,  at  the  recent  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  which  had  been  gained 
by  ^e  English  archers  alone  (A.D.  1402),  the  renowned  Doughis 
ttd  Men  into  the  hands  of  the  Percies.  The  latter  now  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  their  prisoner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  Glen** 
dower  and  Mortimer :  it  was  agreed  that  all  parties  should  imme* 
diatdy  arm  for  the  rights  of  the  young  eari  of  March. 

2  B  2 
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Accompanied  bj  the  Scottish  chieftaia,  Harry  Percy,  snnuuiied 
Hotspur  from  his  impetaoas  valour,  hastened  towards  the  borders  of 
Wales,  to  form  a  conjunction  with  the  Webh.  At  Shrewsbniy  he 
was  intercepted  by  the  king,  and  instead  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Glendower,  prepared  too  hastily  for  battle.  He  wrote  a  long  dedara- 
tion  to  the  king,  branding  him  with  falsehood  and  perjury,  for  having 
levied  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  nation ;  for  having  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  elections,  by  causing  the  return  of  his  own  creatures 
to  parliament ;  for  having  imprisoned  and  murdered  Richard ;  for 
having  usurped  the  crown,  which  belonged  to  the  earl  of  March ;  for 
having  refused  the  liberation  of  his  uncle,  Mortimer :  he  concluded 
with  defying  him  as  a  traitor,  invader,  and  usurper. 

When  the  two  armies  (about  fourteen  thousand  men  each)  were 
arrayed,  the  king  offered  to  treat  for  peace:  after  considerable 
hesitation,  his  offers  were  rejected.  The  archers  of  Rnglaiid  were 
now  for  the  first  time  about  to  try  their  skill  on  one  another: 
murderous  was  the  result;  but  neither  party  was  disposed  to 
yield;  Percy  and  Douglas  grew  impatient  of  distant  fight:  thej 
plunged,  at  length,  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  dispersed 
the  royal  guards,  wounded  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  slew  four 
knights  who  had  assumed  the  royal  arms,  and  who  were,  therefore, 
successively  mistaken  for  Henry.  Unable  to  discover  the  king 
himself  the  daring  assailants  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way  back  to 
their  own  forces ;  but  it  was  too  late :  Hotspur  had  just  raised  his 
visor  to  refresh  himself^  when  an  arrow  struck  him  through  the 
opening,  and  penetrated  to  the  brain.  Overjoyed  at  his  fall,  the 
royal  forces  again  took  heart,  and  pressed  on  the  now  disordered 
enemy.  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  several  other  chiefis, 
were  speedily  ovezpowered  and  made  prisoners;  and  Henry's 
victory  was  no  longer  doubtful  (July  21,  A.D.  1403).  Neariy  one- 
half  of  the  two  armies  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  marching  to  join  his  son,  when 
he  heard  of  his  death.  He  craftily  asserted  that  he  was  marching 
to  join  the  king.  Henry  referred  the  matter  to  the  judges.  The 
Lords,  however,  declared  that  the  cognisance  of  the  offence  was  their 
right,  and  decided  that  the  earl  had  not  been  guilty  either  of  high 
treason  or  felony,  but  was  subject  to  a  fine  for  certain  trespasses 
which,  of  his  own  accord,  he  had  confessed.  The  earl  was,  there- 
fore, released  upon  swearing  fealty  to  Henry  and  his  son. 

Finding  himself^  however,  deprived  of  the  offices  of  constable  and 
warden  of  the  marches,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy.^ 
Partisans  were  not  wanting:  Heniys  constant, demand  for  money 
had  embittered  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  his  scheme  for  resuming 
the  grants  of  the  crown*lands,  and  for  the  seisnre  of  some  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  most 
powerful,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  addition  to  these  eausee 
of  discontent,  there  were  not  wanting  those  personal  resentments 
without  which  general  misrule  must  be  grievous  indeed,  before  it 
can  produce  an  explosion.    Enraged  at  Henry's  conduct  towanls 
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3foitiiner,  and  at  the  deatk  of  Hotspur,  Northumberland  found  in 
others  aimilar,  though  less  excited  feelings,  and  soon  organized 
a  considerable  party.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  supporters 
vas  Thomas,  lord  Mowbraj,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk. 
This  noUeman  had  refrained  from  assuming  his  £&ther's  title,  for  fear 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  Finding,  however,  that 
Henij  had  giren  away  the  dignity  of  earl  marshal,  which  had  been 
made  hereditary  in  the  £unily,  he  adopted  the  projects  of  Northum^ 
berknd,  and  disclosed  his  wrongs  and  intentions  to  Scrope,  the 
archbishop  of  York.  This  uncompromising  prelate  had  niade  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  affection  for  the  young  earl  of  March.  To 
a  question  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  he  replied,  that 
persons  who  had  placed  a  usurper  upon  the  throne,  were  bound  in 
JQStioe  to  attempt  his  expulsion.  With  yet  greater  boldness,  he 
j^inly  declared  to  Henry  that  he  was  guilty  of  perjury  and 
usurpation;  and  urged  the  king  to  make  atonement  for  his  sins. 
Finding  Henry  deaf  to  his  admonitions,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Northumberland ;  but  it  seems  that  he  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  plot. 

While  seyeral  knights  were  rising  in  Cleveland,  an  instrument 
signed  by  *'A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  the  proctors  of  the  English  common- 
▼ealth,"  appeared  on  the  doors  of  York  Cathedral,  and  denounced 
the  usurpation,  and  other  crimes  of  Henry.  Eight  thousand  men 
immediately  assembled  on  Shipton  Moor :  they  were  joined  by  the 
archbishop  and  Lord  Mowbray ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Westmoreland  approached  to  disperse  them. 
At  a  conference  between  the  two  armies,  Scrope  and  Mowbray 
were  forcibly  detained,  and  their  followers,  therefore,  disbanded. 
The  king  ordered  chief  justice  Gascoigne  to  condemn  the  prisoners. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  archbishop ;  and  that 
both  bad  a  right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  A  knight,  of  the  name 
of  FttlUiorpe,  was  more  obsequious ;  and,  without  so  much  as  an 
ordinary  trial,  doomed  the  prelate  to  immediate  execution.  When, 
about  to  die,  the  archbishop  entreated  his  executioner  not  to  strike 
off  his  head  at  one  blow,  but  to  make  him  endure  something  for  tho 
lore  of  Christ ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  in  honour  of  the  five 
wounds  of  our  Lord,  to  despatch  him  with  five  strokes.  His  desiro 
was  gratified  (A.D.  1405).  Scrope  had  always  enjoyed  the  reputi^ 
tioQ  of  a  learned  and  saintly  bishop;  he  was  now  regarded  as  a 
nutftyn  While  the  House  of  Peers  declined  to  pronounce  him  a 
traitor,  the  pope  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  that 
were  eonoemed  in  his  death.  Henry  trembled  for  the  consequences ; 
ud  had  the  unkingly  weakness  to  screen  himself  beneath  an 
nnblnshing  falsehood. 

Northmnberland  and  Lord  Bardolf  were  now  in  arms ;  but  they 
hid  suffered  the  crisis  to  pass ;  and  now,  on  the  approach  of  the 
king  with  thirty  thousand  troops,  they  withdrew  into  Scotland. 
Al^r.many  adveptures,  they  returned  into  England ;  were  joined  by 
g^t  numbers;   and  carried  their  inroad  as  feur  as  Kjiaresboro. 
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When  crossing  Brambam  Moor  on  their  return,  they  were  inter- 
cepted, defeated,  and  shun  rFebruarj,  A.D.  1408). 

The  contest  with  the  Welsh  was  still  nndecided.  Notwithstand* 
ing  French  assistance,  Glendower  was  giadnallj  driyen  from  South 
Wales ;  but  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  more  northern  districts,  he 
maintained  the  stmggle  till  &a  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  Y. 

It  may  appear  strange,  that  the  enemies  of  Engluid  took  so  little 
advantage  of  its  feebleness;  but  the  occasional  fits  of  insanitj, 
to  which  Charles  the  Well-beloyed  was  liable,  and  the  &ctioD6 
of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  bad  rendered  France  as 
helpless  as  its  hostile  neighbour.  The  old  trace  between  the  two 
crowns  was,  therefore,  permitted  to  linger  on ;  but  the  French  nobles 
were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  make  descents,  at  their  own  risk, 
npon  the  English  coasts.  Accordingly,  the  count  de  St.  Pol  ravaged 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  three  princes  of  the  Bourbons  gave  Portsmouth 
to  the  flames ;  and  the  admiral  of  Bretagne  captured  a  huge  English 
carrack,  and  forty-nine  smaller  vessels. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  English  rotaliated.  In  the  streets  of 
Paris  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  been  assailed  and  mnideied  bj 
eighteen  assassins :  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  avowed,  and 
attempted  to  justify,  the  deed,  and  was  restored  to  Cavonr.  The 
opposite  faction  was  now  headed  by  Count  d'ArmagnaOi  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  young  Orleans.  In  the  civil  war  that  followed,  the 
English  king  assisted  first  the  Burgundians  (A.D.  1411),  then 
the  Armagnacs  (A.D.  1412),  and  finally  turned  his  arms  against 
both,  till  his  forbearance  was  pnrehased  by  the  sum  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

No  longer  troubled  with  rebellion,  or  French  aggression,  Heoiy 
was  equally  fortunate  with  respect  to  Scotland.  The  duke  of 
Albany  administered  the  government  of  that  kingdom,  instead  of 
his  weak  brother,  Robert  He  soon  found  a  pretext  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  duke  of  Rothsay,  the  heir  presumptive;  and, 
whether  by  fair  means  or  not,  of  that  imprisonment  Rothsay  died. 

For  James,  his  second  son,  Robert  sought  a  refuge  in  the  ooort  of 
Charles  of  France.  On  his  passage  to  the  continent,  the  prince  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  (A.D.  1406)  ;  and,  in  violation  of  an 
existing  truce,  was  consigned  by  Heniy  to  Pevensey  Casde.  The 
heart-broken  Robert  was  speedily  in  his  grave ;  while,  to  prolong 
the  captivity  of  James,  and  thus  retain  his  own  authority  as 
regent,  the  selfish  Albany  became  the  cringing  slave  of  the  Engiish 
monareh. 

The  power  of  Henry  seemed  now  consolidated:  he  had  settled 
the  succession ;  he  baa  crushed  rebellion ;  and  baffled  his  foreign 
enemies.  His  task  was  over :  he  had  won  a  crown ;  he  had  strug- 
gled through  every  difficulty,  by  right  or  wrong,  to  pres^ye  it ;  and 
now  he  felt  that  he  had  not  long  to  enjoy  it,  and  learned  to  doubt 
that  of  which  he  had  so  often  endeavoured  to  convince  himsslf  and 
•Qthers,  that  the  justice  of  his  cause  was  proved  by  its  suooesa.  He 
had  suffered  from  a  loathsome  eruption  on  his  io^  ever  aince  the 
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death  of  Scrope :  a  saooession  of  fits  now  saooeeded,  and  giadnallj 
nodennined  his  strength.  We  are  told,  that  on  one  of  these  ooca- 
fiioiu,  the  prince  thought  that  his  fiiiher  was  dead,  and  removed  the 
erown.  The  king's  anger,  on  his  recovery,  Vas  pacified  hj  his  son : 
^^Aks!  hai  son,"  sighed  the  victim  of  remorse,  **what  right  have 

Sia  to  the  crown,  when  jon  know  that  your  father  had  none  ?" 
is  last  fit  seized  him  when  praying  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel  at 
Westminster.  He  expired  in  the  apartments  of  the  abbot,  on  the 
Idth  of  March,  1413* 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 
HENRY  v.,  OF  MONMOUTH.     A.D.  1413— U22. 


HrantT  of  Honmouth  was  aclmofrledged  without  oppoaitioo. 
The  irregohiritiea  of  hia  j'outh  had  excited  the  feua  <^  the  nation; 
bat,  even  then,  a  better 
dispontion  sometimes  dla- 
[Jayed  itself.  It  happened, 
for  instance,  daring  the 
lifetime  of  hie  father,  that 
one  of  bis  riotous  oompa* 
nions  had  been  bioaght 
before  judge  Oasooigne 
and  committed.  The  prince 
endeavonred  to  take  away 
the  culprit ;  but  being  pre- 
rented,  rushed  fieroelv  to- 
wards the  judge  with  his 
hand  Dpon  hie  sword,  and 
was  immediately  put  nnder 
urest*  His  uDoomplain- 
ing    sabmisaion    to    this 

imprisonment       awakened  Onttrnt  nf  Omrtitn  wadtr  H*mrg  V. 

hope;  and  that  hope  was 

confirmed  by  the  first  acts  of  bis  reign.     He  at  once  abanilonol 
his  vicious  habite,  and  dismissed  his  former  associates ;   he  releued 

*  Hw  mcetiiig  of  GMOoigH  and  Henrr  T.  IminediatelT  ■Iter  the  death  af 
Henry  IV.  ii  thm  briefly  traced  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Shakerpearc  : — 
'*  CkiffJiat. — Whilca  I  wai  bniy  for  tb«  oanntODwedOi, 
Yonr  bi^m«M  plaaaed  to  forget  mj  plBco, 


And  gtrnck  me  in  my  Tery  aoat  of  judgment 

Wbereon 

I  did  commit  yon.     If  the  deed  wot  ill 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garbnd. 
To  hne  ■  ion  »et  your  decreea  at  DOngbt, 
To  pluck  down  joitiai  from  ■joat  awful  bendi ) 

To  trip  the  coarte  of  law  and  blunt  tt ' 

That  goardi  tbe  peace  and  laf  ' —  ' 
BeboM  yonraelf  M  by  «  aon  di 
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jouDg  earl  of  March;  and  he  restored  the  son  of  Hotspur 
to  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  Percies*  Aware  that  his  father 
bad  neglected  the  pope's  injunction  to  proyide  for  the  good  of 
Richard's  soul,  Henry  lost  no  time  in  supplying  his  &ther  s  remiss* 
sew,  by  founding  the  nunnery  of  Sion  House,  as  well  as  the  Charter 
House  at  Shene  or  Richmond,  and  in  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
frequent  distribution  of  aims,  for  keeping  nine  tapers  constantly 
borning  around  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  king,  and  for  securing 
weekly  dirges  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  menaces  and 
plots  of  the  Wickliffites  or  Lollards.  £yer  complaining  of  the 
ample  possessions  of  the  church,  these  men  had  petitioned  Henry 
IV.  to  seize  what  they  termed  its  superfluous  lands,  and  to  apply 
them  to  the  support  of  fifteen  earls,  one  thousand  fiye  hundred 
knights,  six  thounnd  two  hundred  esquires,  and  one  hundred  alms- 
houses ;  while  the  l^ng  himself  was  to  receive,  what  was  then  an 
euoraious  reyenoe,  the  annual  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.* 
Had  the  Lollards  really  loyed  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  they 
would  hardly  have  proposed  a  measure  that  would  render  Henry 
another  Richard  II.  almost  an  absolute  monarch;  and  had  they 
really  been  shocked  at  the  waste  of  ecclesiastical  money,  they  would 

And  then  imagfaie  me,  taking  yoar  part, 
And  in  your  power  aoft  nkxidag  yoor  aon ; 
After  this  cold  oonsiderance  sentence  me ; 
And  as  you  are  a  king  speak  in  yonr  state, 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sOTerelgnty  ? 
Kmf. — Yon  are  right,  jostioe  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 
llierefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword : 
And  I  do  wish  yonr  honours  may  increase. 
Till  yon  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
OITeiMl  yon,  and  obey  yon«  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  :— 
Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  : 
And  not  less,  happy  having  such  a  son, 
lliat  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice. 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave. 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  saialy  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world ; 
To  frufltrate  propheeiea ;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.    Hie  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity,  till  now ; 
Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea  j 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty." 

*  TheincoDe  which  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  new  earls,  knights,  and  esquires, 
»*7  iffiord  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  men  of  rank. 
The  fifteen  earls  were  to  receive,  respectively,     3,000  marks ; 
Theknii^ts     ..  ..  ..  100    „  and  4  plough  lands; 

^esquires 40    „  and 2  plough  landa. 
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hardly  have  been  bo  liberal  in  their  ptoffers  to  the  king;  Their 
petition,  however,  remained  unnotioed,  and  in  some  mea80fe»  it 
vould  seem,  elicited  the  strong  enression  of  public  opimon  that 
immediately  followed :  Henry  of  Monmonth,  as  yet  only  Prince  of 
Wales,  united  with  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  a  petition  to  his  faJther^ 
for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  turbulent  Lollard  |»eacherB. 
A  law  was  accordingly  passed  for  fining  and  imprisoning  the 
LoUards,  and  even  for.  committing  them  to  the  flames,  in  case  of 
a  relapse. 

.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  crowned  as  Henry  V., 
the  Lollards  had  not  forgotten  his  share  in  this  law :  scarcely  was 
he  proclaimed  king,  when  a  daring  menace  was  affixed  to  the  churdi 
doors,  announcing  that,  if  he  attempted  any  opposition  ^  to  their 
doctrine,  they  could  assemble  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  draw 
the  sword  in  its  defence."  An  investigation  was  made ;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  leader  of  the  party  was  Sir  John  OldcasUe, 
commonly  termed  the  lord  of  Cobham.  This  man,  advanced  in 
years  as  he  was,  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Henry  s  excesseB. 
Being  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  severity,  the  king  sent  for  him, 
and  reasoned,  and  at  last  threatened ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Old- 
castle  was  allowed  to  withdraw  ;  was  afterwards  arrested ;  and  web 
finally  delivered  to  the  civil  magistrate.  During  a  respite  of  fifty 
days,  obtained  by  the  entreaties  of  the  primate,  Oldcastle  found 
means  to  escape,  and  assembled  his  partisans.  His  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  king  at  Eltham  was  baffled  by  Henry^s  sudden  return  to 
Westminster. 

It  ¥ras  next  determined  that  all  the  Lollards  should  meet  at  St 
Oiles's  Fields.  Henry  had  warning  of  their  intention;  and,  at 
midnight,  repaired,  in  person,  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Twenty 
thousand  men  were  streaming  from  all  sides  towards  the  appointed 
spot ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  king's  precautions,  and  of  the  captme 
of  many  of  their  associates,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled 
to  their  homes.  If  royal  proclamations  and  parliamentary  records 
are  worthy  of  credit,  the  object  of  the  rebels  was  nothing  less  than 
the  subversion  both  of  the  religion  and  government.  It  was,  there- 
fore, immediately  enacted,  that  all  persons  suspected  of  Lollard- 
ism  should  be  tried,  and,  when  convicted,  should  incur  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture,  as  in  cases  of  felony.  For  a  time,  the  Lollards  remained 
quiet.  In  1416,  when  Henry  was  in  France,  their  leaders  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots ;  and  Douglas  and  Albany  crossed  the  borders, 
while  Oldcastle  assembled  his  partisans,  and  made  a  rapid  advance 
towards  London.  He  was  already  in  its  neighbourhood,  when  he 
heard  that  his  allies,  alarmed  at  the  news  that  forty  thousand 
men  were  marching  against  them,  had  hastUy  withdrawn  to  their 
own  country.  If  supported,  both  by  the  friends  of  Richard  and  the 
earl  of  Maich,  and  by  a  Scottish  army,  Oldcastle  might  have  shaken 
the  throne  of  the  Luicastrians ;  but  he  probably  felt,  that  if  one  of 
these  supports  were  removed,  the  whole  scheme  would  fall :  at  all 
events,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  he  abandoned 
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his  project,  and  fled.  He  was  oaptnred  soon  after,  in  the  marches 
of  Wales.  The  question,  why  he  shoald  not  receive  sentence  of 
death,  he  answered  with  a  sermon  on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries : 
vhen  again  asked,  he  denied  the  authoritj  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  that  Richard  II.  was  still  alive.  He  was  executed  in  St. 
Giles's  Fields.  It  was  not  till  some  of  his  friends  had  watched  over 
his  grave  for  nearly  a  week,  that  they  opened  their  eyes  to  their 
folly,  and  grew  ashamed  of  his  daring  prediction,  that  he  would  rise 
^ain  on  the  third  day. 

Long  before  the  death  of  Oldoastle,  the  troubled  aspect  of  France 
had  excited  Henry's  attention.  Within  a  few  months,  the  govern^ 
ment  had  snccessively  passed  through  the  hands  of  John  the  Bold, 
doke  of  Burgundy ;  of  the  young  and  headstrong  dauphin ;  of  the 
Parisians,  who  hskd  signalised  their  trinm|^  by  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  court ;  and  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  waged  implacable  war  against  the  Burgnndians. 
Of  these  unhappy  factions,  Henry  resolved  to  take  advantage.  His 
demand  of  the  French  crown  was  treated  with  silent  contempt: 
his  second  demand,  of  all  the  provinces  in  full  sovereignty,  which 
any  of  his  ancestors  had  held ;  of  the  arrears  of  king  John's  ran- 
som ;  and  of  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  with  a  dowry  of 
two  millions  of  crowns,  was  answered  by  an  offer  of  all  the  terri«- 
tory  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Aquitaine,  and  of  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  as  Catherine's  marriage  portion.  With  the 
omission  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  Henry's  third  demand 
was  the  same  as  the  second ;  but  the  French  refused :  they  thought, 
and  not  anreasonably,  that  they  had  offered  as  much  as  was  con- 
sistent, either  with  honour  or  justice.  Henry  made  no  further 
demands :  he  panted  for  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  nation  caught  up 
the  enthusiasm,  and  exulted  at  the  prospect  of  another  field  of 
Oressy.  Funds  were  not  wanting  for,  at  least,  the  opening  of  the 
war;  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths  had  been  voted  by  parliament; 
the  king  and  barons  had  engaged  to  levy  troops ;  and  by  loans, 
and  the  pawning  of  his  jewels,  Henry  himself  had  amassed  a  sum 
of  five  hundred  diousand  nobles. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Henry  was  alarmed  by  the  discovery 
of  a  plot,  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  His  cousin  Richard,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  had  planned  his  death ;  and  intended,  in  case  Richard  IL 
was  really  dead,  to  prochum  the  earl  of  March.  His  chief  accom- 
plice was  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham,  the  bosom  friend  of  Heniy :  both 
were  executed.  It  is  remarkable,  ^that  among  their  judges,  sat  the 
eari  of  March  himself. 

With  one  thousand  five  hundred  ships,  six  thousand  men-at-arms, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  archers,  Henry  arrived  at  length  at  Har- 
flear.  The  bold  sallies  of  the  garrison  were  as  boldly  checked ;  and 
after  a  month's  resistance,  the  phice  surrendered  at  discretion.  A 
djsentery  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers;  and  when  the 
siek  and  wounded  had  been  sent  to  England,  and  a  competent 
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garrison  left  in  the  town,  the  English  army  was  reduced  to  half  its 
former  numbers.  Henrj,  however,  determined  to  inarch  to  Gabk, 
on  the  footsteps  of  Edward  III.  The  infantry  moved,  as  usual,  in 
three  divisions ;  while  the  cavalry  were  arranged  in  two  bodies,  and 
were  so  disposed  as  to  serve  as  wings  in  battle,  and  as  van  and 
rear  guards  on  the  march.  While  they  thus  moved  slowly  forward, 
difficulties  beset  them  on  all  sides:  they  had  sometimes  no  food 
whatever,  for  a  whole  day  together ;  while  hostile  squadrons  hung 
around,  and  garrisons  assailed  them  from  the  adjoining  fortresses ; 
and  when,  at  last,  they  reached  the  fords  of  the  Somme,  they  found 
them  pallisaded  and  carefully  guarded. 

Discipline  was  already  yielding  to  despair,  when  a  ford  was 
pointed  out,  which  the  French  troops  had  overlooked ;  and  the 
army  again  hastened  forward.  Three  heralds  now  announoed  to 
Henry,  that  D' Albret,  the  constable,  meant  to  give  him  battle ;  and 
inquired  by  what  road  he  intended  to  march  ?  ^^  By  that  which 
leads  straight  to  Calais,"  was  his  answer.  Near  Azinoonrt,  he 
found  his  path  effectually  closed  by  the  glittering  masses  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  French  cavalry.  Remembering  that  at 
Oressy  and  Poictiers,  the  French  had  been  the  assailants,  D'Albret 
determined  now  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  had,  therefore, 
ohosen,  at  leisure,  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  village  of  Ann- 
oourt.  During  the  night  before  the  battle,  the  whole  horison  glowed 
with  the  watch-fires  of  the  French,  and  the  air  re-echoed  witib  their 
songs,  and  music,  and  shouts  of  merriment.  In  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Cressy,  they  yet  doubted  not  of  vietoiy,  and  even  fixed, 
with  premature  triumph,  the  ransom  of  their  expected  captives. 
.  The  English,  meantime,  broken  with  £fttigue  and  privation,  were 
reposing,  for  once,  in  substantial  quarters.  Having  given  moch 
'of  the  night  to  prayer  and  confession,  they  assembled  at  dawn, 
to  hear  matins  And  mass,  and  then  proceeded  to  their  allotted 
stations,  and  prepared  for  battle.  They  formed  in  three  lines ;  each 
line  being  flanked  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  The  first  line  con- 
sisted of  archers ;  the  second,  of  billmen ;  and  the  third,  of  inter- 
mingled archers  and  billmen.  For  greater  freedom  of  limb,  the 
yeomen,  says  Fabyan,  had  braoed  up  their  ^^hosen  with  one  point" 
only,  and  wore  their  jacks,  or  leather  coats,  ^  long  and  easy  to  shoot 
in.  Every  archer  bore  upon  his  shoulder,  or  at  his  tide,  a  quiver 
and  bow,  a  eword  or  battle-axe,  and  a  long  stake  pointed  at  both 
extremities. 

While  Henry  was  riding  from  banner  to  banner,  enconraging  his 
men,  he  overheard  an  officer  expressing  a  wish  that  some  of  the 
knights  that  were  idling  away  their  time  in  England,  could  be  sud- 
denly transferred  to  the  field.  "No,"  interposed  the  king,  "I 
would  not  have  a  single  man  more.  If  God  gives  ns  the  victoiy,  it 
will  be  plain  that  we  owe  it  to  his  goodness ;  if  he  do  not,  the  fewer 
we  are,  the  smaller  the  loss  to  our  country.  But  do  battle  as  man- 
fully as  you  have  always  done,  and  God,  and  the  jostioe  of  our 
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caott,  vill  shield  as :  before  night,  the  pride  of  the  enemy  shall  be 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  and  of  yonder  multitude,  (he  greater  part  shall 
be  either  stretched  on  the  field,  or  captives  at  our  mercy." 

At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  French  were  drawn  up 
in  nearly  the  same  order  as  the  English;  the  chief  difference  (but 
that  a  fearful  one),  was  in  the  depth  of  the  lines ;  that  of  the 
£d|^  consisting  of  four,  and  that  of  the  French,  of  thirty,  men. 
Senng  that  the  French  did  not  intend  to  move,  Henry  refreshed  his 
ixoo^;  and  in  the  meadows  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  posted 
two  hundred  archers  behind  a  broad  ditch,  while  he  sent  another 
party  of  naea  to  set  firs,  during  the  battle,  to  some  houses  in  the 
rear. 

When,  at  last,  Sir  Thomas  Effingham,  a  veteran  knight,  threw  up 
his  warder  as  a  signal  for  battle,  the  archers  rent  the  air  with  their 
shouts,  aad  rushing  beyond  their  stakes^  and  again  shouting,  plied 
the  enemy  swift  and  sure,  as  only  Englishmen  could.  Instantly 
eight  hundred  chosen  knights  burst  forwwi  from  the  French  ranks ; 
bat,  without  slackening  their  dischaiges,  the  archers  retired  within 
their  hedge  of  palisades,  and  there  every  Frenchman  fell  that  had 
not  already  died  or  fled.  While  the  rest  of  the  first  division  of 
the  French  struggled  on,  in  their  attempt  to  charge,  through  heaps 
of  its  own  stumbling  war-horses  and  dying  warriors ;  and  while  the. 
oonfusioB  was  increased  by  the  two  hundred  bowmen  on  their  flank, 
the  English  in  front  slung  their  bows  over  their  shoulders,  and, 
entering  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy,  hewed  down  both  horse 
and  rider  with  bill  and  mace,  and  battle-axe  and  sword. 

Having  slain  the  constable,  and  disposed  of  the  whole  of  the 
fint  division,  the  English  ^g»in  formed,  and  again  closed  with  the 
enemy.  For  two  hours  more  the  contest  was  stubbornly  main- 
tained, and  rash  and  presumptuous  as  the  French  had  been,  they 
diewed  no  lack  of  valour.  The  English  king  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous in  the  throng,  by  the  crown  which  encircled  his  helmet, 
SAd  hy  his  surcoat  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
France,  and  became  the  central  point  around  which  was  gathered, 
all  the  fury  of  the  battle.  Striding  acroas  his  wounded  brother,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  he  long  repelled  every  assailant.  Scarcely,  how- 
over,  was  the  duke  removed,  when  the  King  was  charged,  at  once, 
by  a  band,  of  eighteen  knights.  He  was  instantly  struck  dowu 
apou  his  knees;  but  his  opponents  immediately  disappeared  be- 
neath the  swords  of  the  royal  guards.  Knight  after  knight  con-r 
&aed  to  press  forward  for  the  royal  prise,  but  only  added  to  the 
carnage.  At  length,  maddened  wiUi  the  sight,  the  duke  D'Alengon, 
the  French  conunander,  burst  into  the  struggling  mass.  With  one 
blow  he  slew  the  duke  of  York  ;  with  a  second  he  cut  in  two  the 
lojal  diad^n ;  before  he  could  give  a  third,  or  grasp,  in  token  of. 
sarrender,  the  outstretched  hand  of  Henry,  he  Idl  beneath  a 
hnndied  wounds.  Qrim  with  slaughter,  but  conscious  that  they 
had  yet  a  force  more  numerous  than  their  own  to  deal  with,  the 
Eng^  were  preparing  to  charge  the  last  division  of  the  French, 
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when  intelligence  arrived  that  a  powerful  body  of  troops  wm 
approaching  the  rear.  To  prepare  for  the  worst,  Henry  gave  orden 
to  slay  his  nnmerous  prisoners.  His  orders  were  but  too  promptly 
executed :  few  survived,  when  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The 
report  arose  from  an  attack  on  the  baggage  by  about  nx  hundred 
peasants. 

The  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  French  were,  meantime,  set  on  fire, 
and  the  third  division  of  the  enemy,  already  wavering,  began 
lapidly  to  melt  away  ;  six  hundred  knights  that  still  dared  to 
charge,  were  immediately  skin  or  taken  prisoners.  No  pursoii  was 
attempted :  the  English  were  too  much  exhausted  by  their  previous 
efforts.  Astonished  at  their  deliverance,  they  chanted  on  the 
field  itself,  the  psalm  ^  In  exitu  Israel ; "  sank  on  their  knees  at 
the  *^Non  nobis  Domine,"  and  concluded  with  the  ^^Te  Denm.' 

The  French  lost  eight  thousand  kni^ts  and  esquiree,  more  than 
a  hundred  bannerets,  seven  counts,  three  dukes,  and  the  constable 
and  admiral.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  the  counts  of  Eu,  Yendome,  and  Richmond.  The 
victor  lost  sixteen  hundred  men,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  and  the  duke  of  York. 

Henry  found  that  it  was  high  time  to  recruit  his  weaxy  and 
sickly  troops ;  and  as  he  declared  (singukrly  enough)  that  by  this 
victory  God  had  given  a  sanction  to  his  claim,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  return  to  England.  His  arrival  wm  bailed 
with  rapture  by  his  subjects.  In  their  impatient  joy,  many 
plunged  into  the  waves  to  welcome  the  royal  conqueror.  The 
whole  way  from  Dover  to  London  was  a  succession  of  gorgeous 
pageants.  When  he  approached  the  capital,  he  was  welcomed  by 
nobles,  clergy,  merchants,  and  citisens.  From  the  windowa  hung 
rich  tapestry,  embroidered  with  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors;  the 
conduits  flowed  with  sweet  wine ;  bands  of  children  sang  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  king,  and  a  tone  of  rough  merriment  was  thrown 
into  the  festivity  by  the  grotesque  and  costly  exhibitionB  of  num** 
mery,  in  which  hearty  old  England  delighted. 

Bewildered  with  joy,  the  nation  lavished  its  money  without 
reflection,  and  despite  of  the  warning  of  Richard  the  Second's 
tyranny,  actually  granted  the  king  for  life,  not  only  the  tonnage 
and  poundage,  but  also  the  duties  on  wool  and  leather.  It  was, 
perhaps,  as  fortunate  for  England  as  for  France,  that  hia  reign  ins 
short 

The  English  in  Harfleur  were,  meantime,  closely  besieg^  by  the 
count  D'Armagnac.  The  gallant  duke  of  Bedlord,  Henry» 
brother,  hastened  to  oppose  him«  At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
Bedford's  ships  were  encountered  by  French  vessels  and  (Genoese 
carracks.  The  decks  of  the  latter  were  more  then  a  spear's  length 
above  those  of  their  adversaries ;  but  nothing  could  quell  the 
ardour  of  the  En^ish :  almost  the  whole  of  the  adverse  fleet  wtf 
captured,  and  Harfleur  was  relieved.  Henry  himself  soon  after 
arrived,  not  merely  to  traverse  the  oountiy,  bat  well  provided  with 
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tB^ea  for  redaeing  the  towns.  After  taking  Cb«n,  Bajeux, 
Cheibottig,  and  many  other  strong  places,  he  attacked  Ronen 
Ti]l  the  ahurm  of  Henry's  approacb,  this  city  oould  boast  of  two 
faondred  thonsahd  inhabitants.  Its  massive  fortifications,  nearly 
cneMnpassed  by  the  Seine,  its  numerous  batteries,  and  its  resolata 
girrison,  tested  the  courage  and  resources  of  the  assailants.  The 
Engliflii  lines,  however,  rapidly  encirded  the  walls :  numerous  ships 
commanded  the  river ;  battenes  mounted,  some  with  cannon,  and 
others  with  engines  for  hurling  ponderous  arrows,  rose  on  all  the* 
tdJMent  heights  |  but  despite  of  every  e:zertion,  it  was  not  till  fifty 
tbousuid  persons  had  died  of  fEMnine  or  the  sword,  that  the  garrison 
igteed  to  sntrender. 

Henry's  campaign  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  heeded  by  the 
Frendi  government.  The  Armagnaes  were  maintaining  the  fortifi- 
eitioDS  of  Ptuis,  at  once,  against  the  populace  in  the  streets^  and 
sixty  thousand  Burgundian  cavaliy  that  were  storming  without  the 
walis.  After  many  weeks  the  gates  were  treacherously  opened ; 
the  Buignndians  poured  in;  the  populace  rose;  and,  in  a  few 
louni,  the  prisons  were  filled  with  the  ladies  and  nobles  of  the 
opposite  party.  This  was  but  a  prelude  to  greater  horrors.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  the  alann  beUs  rang,  and  sixty  thousand  armed 
men  hurried  into  the  streets.  A  ferocious  people,  demoralised  by 
jeavs  of  civil  contention,  roused  suddenly  from  sleep,  and  probi^ 
My  led  or  instigated  by  a  seleot  party,  wejre  ready  for  any  crime  r 
thsy  burst  into  the  prisons,  and  without  sparing  age  or  sex, 
slaugfatered  all  they  fonnd.  While  the  Burgundians  thus  triumphed 
in  Piaris,  the  Armagnaes  conoentrated  their  power  at  Poictiers. 
The  &11  of  Rouen  stvUed  both  parties  into  peace.  Preparations, 
were  made  to  direct,  in  one  effort,  the  whole  power  of  France 
against  the  English. 

The  rival  chirfs,  the  dauphin,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
havrng  deluded  Henry  with  a  feigned  treaty,  met  as  friends  on  the 
bridge  of  Monterau.  But  the  dauphin  had  now  his  own  enemyt 
ind  the  murderer  of  Oriels,  in  his  powQr ;  to  be  sure  he  had 
pledged  bis  honour  to  the  duke,  and  given  him  the  most  solemn 
promisee  ;  but  what  matter  Uieae.  to  the  unprincipbd  ?  revenge 
pieviuled,  and  the  duke  was  murdeved. 

His  son,  with  all  the  power  of  his  duchy,  and  with  all  the 
influence  of  the  queen,  the  enemy  of  her  own  son,  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  English ;  and  the  poor  old  king,  alternately 
the  tool  of  either  £Mtion,  was  easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  treat 
with  the  invaders.  By  a  *'  perpetual  peace,"  Henry  was  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  the  territories  which  he  had  conquered ;  was 
ai&iaced  to  Catherine,  Charles's  daughter;  was  made  regent  of 
France,  and  declared  heir  to  the  French  crown  (May,  A.D.  1420). 

Henry  had  returned  to  England  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  when 
he  heard  that  his  brother  Churence,  his  lieutenant  in  France,  rashly 
harrying  on  without  the  archers,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  at 
Beauj6,  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Scots.     Troops 
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having  been  immediately  assembled  at  Dover  and  forced  loans 
raised  by  authority  of  parliament,  Heniy  was  soon  again  in  Fianee, 
pursuing  once  more  his  yictorions  career. 

James,  the  Scottish  prince,  whom  Henry  lY.  had  so  nnjustly 
seized,  and  who  was  now,  by  his  father's  death,  the  rightful  king  of 
Scotland,  accompanied  Henry  as  a  volunteer,  on  a  promise  of  being 
allowed  to  return  to  his  dommions  in  three  months.  On  the  ground 
that  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  he  had  refused  to  order  his  subjects  to  quit 
the  French  service,  though  he  himself  was  willing  to  serve  Henry  as 
a  private  knight.  With  this  the  English  monarch  was  obliged  to  be 
content,  but  he  trusted  that  the  mere  presence  of  James  in  his  own 
army  would  allure  the  Scotch  from  the  standard  of  France.  He 
was  disappointed ;  and  sated  his  anger  by  executing  as  a  traitor 
every  Soot  that  was  taken.  The  storming  of  MeoAX  tenninated 
the  long  list  of  Henr/s  exploits^  A  secret  and  growing  malady 
baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  hurried  him  from  life,  on  tl^ 
Idth  August,  1422.  The  affection  of  his  army  expressed  itself  in 
the  magnificence  of  his  funeral  A  car,  surrounded  by  a  rich  aolken 
canopy,  and  containing  a  bed  of  crimson  and  gold,  bore  the  king's 
e^gy^  clad  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  It  was  surrounded  by  some 
hundreds  of  attendants^  bearing  torches,  achievements,  and  pennons. 
Five  hundred  knights  and  esquires  marched  before  in  black  amioor, 
with  speajfs  reversed,  and  an  equal  number  in  the  rear  followed  in 
the  same  gloomy  array.  A  multitude  of  nobles,  and  Qneen 
Oatherine  and  her  attendants,  closed  the  mournful  spectacle*  Thus 
through  nortiiem  France  and  Kent  they  moved  in  slow  prooesBioD, 
until  arriving  near  London,  they  were  received  by  the  nobles  and 
dignified  cleigy,  and  having  assisted  at  a  solemn  dirge  at  St.  FmI's* 
proceeded  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  deposited  the  remaini  of 
their  short-lived  but  successful  monarch. 

If  Henry's  wars  were  just,  bis  reign  may  be  considered  glonoos; 
if  unjust,  his  success  does  not  diminiui  his  guilt :  he  stands  before  as 
the  assailant  of  a  prostrate  nation,  the  destroyer  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  lives.  If  we  regard  his  sway  in  £ngbiad»  it  was 
marked  with  little  that  deserves  either  praise  or  blame,  except  in 
the  heavy  taxes  which^  despite  of  the  frantic  joy  that  hailed  his 
victories,  soon  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  prepared  Um 
way  for  the  subversioa  of  the  house  of  Lanoaster« 
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HBNRY  VI, 

lost  OF  FKANCS.      FACTIONS   OF  OLOUCB8TEB  AND   BBAUFORT,   8UCCBB0B9 
■T  TH08S   OF  TOBK  AND   LANCASTBR.      JACK  CADB'S  BBBBLtlON. 

As  Henrj  YI.  was  scarcely  nine  months  old  at  the  time  of  his 
Other's  death,  several  peers,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  met  in. 
Westminster  Hall ;  summoned  a  parliament ;  and  authorised  the 
jodges  and  sheri£&  to  continue  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
offiees.  The  parliament,  that  was  thus  strangely  summoned,  ratified 
the  acts  of  the  Westminster  meetmg,  by  which  it  had  been  called^ 
M  being  justified  by  necessity. 

Of  the  late  king^s  brothers,  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  the  former  was 
absent  as  regent  of  France ;  and  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of 
HeniT  v.,  and  of  his  being  next  of  kin  to  the  sovereign,  claimed 
tbe  like  office  in  Engh^nd.  The  Lords  examined  the  rolls,  and  con- 
Bplted  the  judges.  It  appeared  that  there  had  been  three  minorities 
tinoe  the  Conquest ;  and  that,  except  in  the  first  two  years  of  Henry 
in.  (a  period  of  civil  war),  no  regent  had  ever  been  appointed. 
The  Lords,  therefore,  replied,  that  Gloucester's  demand  was  irrecon* 
eiiaUe  with  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  royal  nomination  was 
invalid,  both  because  it  was  niade  without  the  sanction  of  the  Three 
Estates,  and  because  the  king^s  authority  had  expired  with  himself.* 

Having  given  their  decision,  the  Lords  named  sixteen  individuals, 
kaides  the  chanceDor,  treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  to 
form  the  Council  of  Regency.  Bedford,  and  in  his  absence,  Glou-< 
enter,  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  under  the  title  of 
^Protector  of  the  Realm  and  Church  of  England."  To  this 
utangement  the  Commons  assented:  Regulations  were  then  drawn 
ap  for  the  guidance  of  the  council ;  and  a  subsidy  was  voted  for  two 
years.  Greater  attention  could  hardly  have  been  paid,  not  only  to 
tlie  practice,  but  to  the  very  letter  of  the  h^w. 

In  France,  meantime,  the  English  were  still  successful.  Charles's 
death,  two  months  after  that  of  Henry,  deprived  them  of  the 
infloence  of  the  royal  name ;  and  the  coronation  of  the  dauphin  at 
Cbartres  drew  thousands  to  his  standard ;  but,  as  long  as  Bedford 
lived,  the  French  cause  appeared  hopdess.  The  policy  of  the 
regent  secured  the  alliance  of  the  dukes  of  Bui^ndy  and  Brittany. 
When  poli^  could  no  longer  retain  the  friendship  of  the  latter, 

thtt  *'tiie  Ui^  never  diet/'  is  a  legal  (lotion  of  modern  growth.- 
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a  stonn  of  war,  as  sadden  as  it  was  irresistible,  hnrried  him  back  to 
the  English  standard.  If  terrible  to  vacillating  allies,  Bedford  was 
not  less  so  to  his  enemies :  fortress  after  fortress  yielded  to  his 
valonr.  At  Crevant-on-the-Yonne,  the  passage  of  the  river  wm 
forced  by  the  earl  of  Salisbuiy,  the  French  were  routed,  and  their 
Scotch  allies  almost  annihilated;  while  the  victory  of  Yemeoil, 
gained  by  Bedford  in  person,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Ann- 
oourt  (August,  A.D.  1424).  Bedford  had  been  called  by  Douglas, 
*'  John  with  the  leaden  sword."  When  about  to  join  battle  at  Vemeuil, 
he  sent  word  to  the  scoffing  chief,  that  he  ^  was  coming  to  make 
merry  with  him."  Doughbs  replied,  '^  With  all  my  heart :  I  have 
come  from  Scotland  ou  purpose  to  enjoy  the  carousaL"  The  swords  <^ 
the  English  were  keener,  however,  than  the  Scottish  gibe :  Douglas 
himself  was  amongst  the  slain. 

At  a  moment  when  all  the  north  of  the  Loire  acknowledged 
Henry  YI.,  and  the  south  awaited  in  despair  the  approach  of  the 
victor,  Bedford's  exertions  were  paralysed  by  the  evil  passions  of 
Gloucester.  Jaqueline  of  Bavaria,  the  heiress  of  Hainault,  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland,  had  quitted  her  weak  hu^Mmd,  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  and,  pretending  that  her  former  marxiage  was  void,  gave 
her  hand  to  the  brother  of  Bedford.  The  duke  of  Buignndj 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  cousin  of  Brabant,  and  drew  off  his  troops 
irom  France,  to  expel  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (A.D.  1424).  The 
quarrel  was  at  leqgth  appeased.  Jaqueline  was  captured ;  escaped ; 
and,  having  protracted  the  war  until  1428,  listened  at  length  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  pope,  and  submitted  to  her  offended  lord. 

Scarcely  had  Gloucester  freed  himself  irom  this  contest,  when  he 
plunged  into  another.  Beaufort,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Uie  natural 
son  of  John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  at  this  time  chancellor 
of  England ;  and,  by  his  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  his  nephew  of 
Gloucester,  seems  to  have  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  duke.  It 
happened  that  the  council  had  commanded  the  governor  of  the  Tower 
to  admit  no  one  that  was  ^^  more  powerful  than  himselL"  Gloucester 
arrived,  was  refused  admittance^  and  attributed  his  exclusion  to  the 
secret  connivances  of  his  unde.  In  revenge,  he  ordered  the  lord 
mayor  both  to  close  the  city  gates  against  Beaufort,  and  to  raise  aa 
escort  of  Bve  hundred  men,  to  be  his  own  guard  on  his  way  to  the 
king's  palace  of  Eltham. 

.  The  lord  mayor  had  just  entered  upon  his  year  of  office^  and  was 
sitting  at  the  usual  banquet,  when  he  was  summoned  in  haste  by  the 
protector,  and  was  commanded  to  see  that  a  trusty  watch  held  the 
gates.  All  went  on  quietly  till  nine  the.  following  morning,  when 
some  of  the  bishop's  men,  approaching  horn  Southwark,  demanded 
admission.  Being  refused,  they  assembled  their  comiadea,  both 
archers  and  men-at-arms,  and  ^^  assaulted,  the  ga^es  with  slwt  and 
other  means  of  war."  Hearing  the  tumult,  the  Londoners  closed 
their  shops,  and,  snatching  up  dieir  arms,  hastened  to  join  in  the 
fray.  While  the  lord  mayor  was  striving  to  bridle  their  excitement, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ai^d  a  distingoishcid  vjsitQE^  the  prince 
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of  PortngBl,  rode  to  and  fio,  between  the  adyerse  parties,  labouring, 
bnt  long  in  Yain,  to  quell  iheir  fury. 

Beaufort's  TasBals  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance;  they  de- 
clared tbat  Gloucester  should  not  pass;  and,  not  content  with 
words,  barricaded  the  road,  and  stationed  archers  in  the  houses  on 
each  side.  To  force  their  position,  was  probably  more  than  Gk>u-« 
oester  and  his  fire  hundred  followers  could  accomplish :  it  was* 
tiiongfat  better  to  listen  to  the  archbishop,  and  at  last  both  parties 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Bedford.  Beaufort  immediately 
wrote  for  the  regent :  ^^  By  my  troth  and  ye  tarry  long,  we  shall, 
pot  this  land  in  jeopardy  with  a  field,  such  a  brother  ye  have  here : 
God  make  him  a  good  man.* 

Bedford,  on  his  arrival,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  prelate.  The 
citizens  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  angry  regent  with  the  present  o£ 
two  basins  of  silver  gilt,  containing  in  each  five  hundred  marks. 
Oioacester,  on  the  other  hand,  persevered  in  a  bill  of  impeachment 
against  his  unde:  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  the  excitement 
788  allayed,  and  a  reconciliation  effected.  When,  at  length,  Beau-* 
fort  and  Bedford  were  on  the  point  of  departing  together  for  Fiance,, 
tbe  Council  of  Regency  sent  for  the  two  brothers,  and  read  to  them  » 
dedaiation,  that  Henry  YI.  was  England's  rightful  king,  and  that  the 
oooncil,  as  his  representative,  had  a  right  to  exercise  his  authority,. 
^  without  that  any  one  person  may,  or  ought,  to  ascribe  to  himseU^' 
the  said  rule  and  government.'*  Bedford,  in  the  most  ample  manner, 
acknowledged  their  right,  and  swore  obedience  to  them  and  the  king.' 
Gloucester,  against  whom  the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  have  be^ . 
directed,  merely  assented  (A.D»  1427)^ 

The  French  had,  ail  this  while,  been  too  much  exhausted  to  profit 
bjthe  misconduct  of  Gloucester.  Roused,  at  length,  by  tlie  re- 
newed activity  of  the  English,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence 
of  Oiieans :  new  batteries  were  constructed  upon  the  walls :  every 
thing  around  the  fortifications  that  could  shelter  an  enemy  was 
destroyed;  and. ample  supplies  were  stored  up,  both  of  food  and' 
ammunition.  Soon,  the  dreaded  flag  of  England  was  seen,  and 
English  bastilles,  or  forts,  began  to  arise  one  after  another,  until' 
the  citT  was  completely  invested.  The  besieged  had  no  hope^ 
except  m  the  efforts  of  their  countrymen ;  but  those  efforts,  directed. 
against  the  English  convoys,  were  completely  foiled ;  and  the  battle 
of  the  Herrings  reminded  the  French,  once  more,  of  the  terrors  of 
the  fidd  €ti  Asincourt. 

The  besi^fed  were  now  in  despair.     The  proposal  to  yield  the- 
city  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  be  held  as  a  neutral  spot,  was 
rejected,  and  an  immediate  surrender  was  looked  for,  when  an  un- 
expected incident  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the  city,  and  promoted, 
in  no  slight  degree,  the  expukion  of  the  English  from  France. 

Abandoned  by  some  of  his  most  trusty  friends,  and  hopeless  of 
ftving  Orleans,  Charles  VII.  was  meditating  flight  into  Provence, 
when  a  peasant  girl  from  Lorraine  presented  herself  for  an  audience. 
^Gentle  dauphin,". -she  exclaimed,  ^^I  am  Joan,   the.  maid;  my 
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misdon  ifl  from  heaven^  to  drive  your  enemiee  from  Orleans,  and 
conduct  70U  to  Rheims :  there,  if  yon  accept  my  services,  yon  shall 
obtain,  what  is  yours  by  right,  the  crown  of  France."  It  was 
reported  that  Joan  had  never  before  seen  the  king,  and  yet  had 
pointed  him  out  amongst  his  courtiers,  when  undistingnished  by  any 
token  of  royalty;  that  she  told  him  secrets  known  only  to  himself; 
and  that  she  had  described  and  demanded  a  sword  in  the  dinrch  of 
St  Catherine,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been  forgott^L  A 
commission  of  divines  and  lawyers  examined  her  daims  to  inspira- 
tion, and  decided  in  her  favour  (A.D.  1429). 

The  derision,  with  which  the  English  reeeived  the  first  news  of 
Joan  of  Arc's  mission,  was  soon  followed  by  a  different  feeling.  The 
raillery  and  arguments  of  their  officers,  were  alike  ineffectual ;  their 
courage  began  to  sink ;  they  were  willing^  they  said,  to  encounter 
any  mortal  foe,  but  with  the  spirits  of  darkness  they  had  no  deeire 
to  contend.  Favoured  by  such  a  feeling,  Joan  was  everywhere 
successful.  In  one  campaign,  she  entered  Orleans ;  raised  the  siege; 
captured  Suffolk  and  Talbot,  the  bravest  of  the  En^ish  genends; 
conducted  Charles  to  Rheims;  and,  having  fulfilled  her  mission, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  to  return  to  her  former  em- 
ployment in  the  humble  inn  of  Neuf  Oh&teau.  Unfortunately  for 
herself^  she  was  induced  to  remain.  After  various  succeases  and 
defeats,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  tried  for 
witchcraft.  Though  she  lay  in  prison 'nearly  a  year,  not  a  word  waa 
uttered  in  her  favour  by  the  court  of  France.  The  decisioa  of  her 
indges  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  the  university  of  Paris,  which, 
however,  was  under  the  control  of  her  enemies,  she  was,  at  length, 
barharonsly  consigned  to  the  flames  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen 
(A.D.  1431).  ''This  sentence,"  remarks  Polydore  Vergil,  ""thus 
pronounced,  was  thought  the  hardest  that  ever  had  been  remembered, 
which  could  neither  be  mollified  nor  mitigated  by  length  of  time." 

As  the  coronation  was  thought  to  consecrate  the  sovereign,  and 
confirm  his  right,  Bedford  determined  that  his  royal  nephew,  no 
less  than  Charles  VII.,  shonld  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  A  strng^e  of 
dghteen  months  taught  him,  that  his  scheme  was  futile :  Henry  YI. 
was  therefore  crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris.  The  din  of  war 
soon  scared  him  to  his  native  realm.* 

*  His  entrance  into  London  was  celebrated  with  the  nsnal  display  of  pageants. 
Of  tiieae,  Lydgate,  a  eontemporary,  and  perhaps  an  eye-witness,  has  left  ns  an 
ample  description.  Lydgate  was  a  monk  of  Bnry  St.  Edmmid't,  and  la  celebrated 
as  a  poet  not  entirely  devoid  of  geniua,  but  more  fiunooa  for  the  rnimber  tkan  the 
fire  of  his  productions.  A  few  extracts  will  at  once  shew  the  nature  of  tbeae 
f&vourite  amusements  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
tonsure  poet. 

Fyrst  when  he  whas  paaild  the  fanbor, 

Entcryng  the  brygge  of  this  noble  oit6, 

Ther  whas  a  piler  reysid  lyke  a  toore, 

And  thereon  stood  a  sturdy  champion 

Of  looke  and  chere  steme  as  a  lyon ; 

His  swerd  upreryd,  proudly  gave  menace 

AUe  foren  enmyes  fiom  the  kyng  to  enehtie. 
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For  the  two  following  years  the  strife  languished.  Events,  liow^- 
eret,  iiq)idly  sncoeeded  in  favonr  of  France.  A  growing  coldness 
between  Bedford  and  Bnignndj  was  skilfully  improred  by  the 
bmda  of  Charles.  The  death  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  the 
aster  of  Burgundy,  and  the  unbecoming  haste  with  which  the 
regent  again  married,  widened  the  breach.     Burgundy  had  taken 

Ferthermore,  80  as  the  kyng  gan  ride, 

Midde  of  the  brigge  ther  whu  a  toore  over  loft ; 


Tlie  toore  arrajed  with  yelwettes  softy 
Clothis  of  gold,  silk,  and  tapcery. 

•  •  «  •  • 

And  att  hys  commyng,  of  ezoeUent  beant^ 
Ther  yssed  oute  empresses  three : 

•  •  •  *  » 

Oraee  gaff  hjm  first  at  hys  oomyng, 
Two  riche  giStis,  aciena  and  connyng : 

Natore  gaff  bym  eke  strength  and  iayrenes 
For  to  l^  loved  and  dred  of  every  wighte : 
Fortune  gaff  hym  eke  prosperity  and  richesse. 

•  ••••• 
Thus  resseyred,  an  esy  pase  riding, 
The  kyng  is  intered  into  this  citee ; 
And  in  Cornhille 

•  .  .  •  . 

A  tabernacle  sarmontyng  of  beaat6 

Ther  was  ordeyned,  be  fulle  ffreshe  entayle, 

Rachele  arrayiMl  withe  realle  apparaylle. 

The  kyng  forthe  rydlng,  enterid  into  Chepe, 
A  listy  place,  a  place  of  alle  delites. 
Come  to  Condyte,  were,  as  christal  stooBt 
The  watyr  ranne  l&e  wdlis  of  Paradise 
The  holMm  lycor,  fuUe  rich  and  of  grete  prise, 
Lyke  to  the  water  of  Archideclyne, 
'Which  be  meracle  were  tamed  into  wyne. 

And  at  ffrontour  Of  thes  welles  elere, 
Ther  was  a  scriptnre  eommendyng  ther  lycour,^ 
**  Ye  shall  draw  wateris  with  good  chere. 
Oat  of  wellis  of  oar  Savioar.'' 

•  ■  •  ■  • 
Comyng  to  Poolis,  ther  he  lighte  a  doone. 
Entered  the  chirche  ffolle  demore  of  chere^ 
And  ther  to  mete  him  with  procession 

Whaa  the  erchebisriioppe  and  the  chaancellere. 

In  ponthical' arrayed  richly. 

Solemplie  gan  hym  conveye  in  dede 

Up  into  the  chirche  withe  folic  deroote  nnging ; 

And  whan  he  had  made  hys  offeryng, 

The  maier,  the  citisens,  aboode  and  left  hym  nouyt^ 

Unto  Westmynster  tylie  they  had  hym  brooght* 

Where  alle  the  convent,  in  copys  richely. 
Met  withe  hym  off  costom  as  they  ooghte 
"While  alle  the  bellis  rong, 
Tylle  he  kome  to  the  highe  anter 
And  falle  devoutly  Te  Deom  ther  whu  aong. 
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ample  yengeance  forhis  fifcther's  deatli ;  and  were  it  not  for  his  Mth 
nsTer  to  make  peace  without  the  oonsent  of  the  English,  he  wonU 
have  embraced^  at  once,  the  offers  of  Ghades. 

Under  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  a  general  padfioatlon  was  at 
length  attempted.  The  Congress  of  Arras  was,  therefore,  assembled, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  assemblies  of  the  middle 
ages :  it  consisted  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  most  magnificeat 
prince  of  the  age,  attended  with  all  his  nobles ;  of  the  papal  l^ate, 
and  a  cardinal  to  represent  the  Council  of  Basle,  which  was  then  flit- 
ting ;  nine-and-twenty  nobles,  on  the  part  of  Charles ;  Beaufort,  and 
twenty-six  nobles,  on  the  piurt  of  Henry ;  besides  ambassadors  from 
Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  .Sicily^  from  many  .Geiman  and 
Italian  princes,  and  from  the  Commercial  League  of  the  Hanse 
Towns.  Neither  Charles  nor  Henry  seemed  disposed  to  yield  ;  bat 
the  conference  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  the  duke  of  Burgondj 
became  reconciled  to  Charles.  Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  prudent  in  council,  the  gallant 
in  war,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  (A.D.  1435). 

The  English  cabinet  was  still  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  Beaufort 
and  Gloucester :  the  latter  was  the  advocate  of  war ;  the  former  of 
peace.  Gloucester  annoyed  his  opponents  by  accusations  and  im- 
peachments ;  but  on  the  question  of  the  ransom  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  -to  the  superior  influence  of  the 
cardinal.  A  still  greater  mortification  awaited  him :  his  daeheK 
was  accused  of  employing  magic  arts  against  the  life  of  the  king. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  proved  that  she  had  obtained  love-potions  from 
the  celebrated  witch  of  Eye,  and  had  asked  her  chaplain  to  calculate 
the  duration  of  Henry's  life.  She  was  sentenced  to  the  p^tance  of 
carrying  a  lighted  taper,  bareheaded  and  on  foot,  through  the  streets 
of  London,  three  times  in  one  week  ;  and  was  then  to  be  shut  up  in 
perpetual  imprisonment  Gloucester's  proceedings  during  the  two 
following  years  are  unknown.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  parliament 
was  summoned  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  and  the  knights  of  the  shire 
were  ordered  to  attend  in  arms.  As  soon  as  Gloucester  appeared, 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  sudden  deaUi,  when 
his  trial  was  approaching,  may  appioar  suspicious ;  but  the  assertion 
of  WethamstcKl,  his  panegyrist,  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and 
some  incidental  expressions  of  Henry,  leave  no  room  to  infer  that 
there  was  any  unfia.iniess  in  the  duke's  sudden  decease.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  his  unde  Beaufort  was  no  more.  The  duke  of  York^ 
the  partisan  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earl  of  Somerset,  the  nephew 
and  partisan  of  Beaufort,  now  became  leaders  of  the  Actions  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  contests  of  the  duke  and  cardinal,  and  which 
now  were  suddenly  changed  into  the  hostile  parties  of  Lancastrians 
and  Yorkists. 

From  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  and  the  consequent  dtsoonteot 
of  the  nation,  it  was  easy  for  the  duke  of  York  to  embarrass  tbc 
government.  In  1429,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  war  exceeded 
the  entire  revenue,  by  twenty  thousand  marks.     Four  years  later. 
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tke  amnHd  disbnnements  of  goyemment  exceeded  its  leoeiptis  by 
diirty  thouBBiid  poands.* 

Attempts  were  made  in  ybau  to  leenme  the  erown  lands,  and 
ebflck  the  heavy  expenditare.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown 
had  dwindled  to  the  mm  of  fire  thonaand  pounds ;  while  its  debts 
iscraased  to  no  lees  than  three  hundred  and  seventy- two  thousand 
pounds.  The  Commons  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  vote  a  sum 
cipwBdy  for  the  household  expenses.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
eiroomstaneea,  York  began  his  designs  by  attacking  and  removing 
tlie  most  able  of  Henrys  ministers. 

William  de  la  Pole,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  had  supplanted  the  duke 
of  Oloncesler  in  the  government  of  France,  and  had  constantly 
supported  Beanfort :  he  was,  therefore,  the  first  victim.  A  pariia- 
ment)  in  the  time  of  iha  late  king,  had  made  it  highly  pouil  to 
propose  peace  with  France :  this  law  Suffolk  had  violated,  though 
vith  the  special  sanction  of  the  king  and  ooundl.  Nor  was  this 
his  only  o^noe.  Henry  had  lately  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Ren6  of  Anjou.  During  the  negotiations  lor  the  match,  it  was 
asked  whether  the  BngHsh  could  receive  the  daughter  as  queen,  and 
jet  keep  possession  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  the  patrimony  of  the 
fiithen  The  ootbacil  thought  not ;  and  Suffolk  was  now  accused  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  snrrender.  It  was  easy  to  direct 
puUic  opiinon  against  the  earl.  The  nation  longed  for  peace ;  but, 
accustomed  to  hear  of  ngnal  victories,  it  could  not  understand  how 
Puis  and  Roofen,  and  other  strong  placet,  had  so  speedily  fidlen :  it 
did  not  advert  to  the  harmonr  of  Fruice,  and  discord  of  the  English 
princes ;  nor  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  population  to  shake  off  the 
Engi]^  yoke ;  nor  to  the  scanty  aid  of  three  thousand  men,  that 
was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Normandy.  These  losses  it  could  only 
account  §cfr  on  the  supposition  of  minnterial  treadiery.  The  bishop 
of  Colchester,  the  ke^ier  of  the  privy  seal,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  nan  that  ddirered  Maine  to  the  French ;  and  for  this  he  was 
killed'  in  a  tnmnlt  at  Portsmouth.  Suffolk  himself  was  now 
^beelly  attacked,  and  was  conmutted  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  after 
haEUflhed. 

*  The  arSmuj  mtmne  in  the  ^evenlfa  jear  cf  Henry  amoimted  to  35,0001. ; 

of  ihk  thxve-foiirths  were  devoted  to  the  payment  of  feee,  amraitief,  and  wages. 

The  caEtraordinaij  rerenoe  derived,  by  a  grant  of  parliament,  from  dntiea  on  suns 

*od  vool,  and  tonnage  and  ponndage,  amounted  to  about  27,000/.,  but  of  these 

fiindi  the  ibOowing  were— 

£ 

HoiMholdespcDses 13,700 

Government  (St  Ireland,  Aquitaine,  an^  the  Scottish  marches       . .     10,900 

Ditto  of  Calais  ..         11,000 

^'^t  prisoners,  Btc,  ••  3,700 

ftes,  aun^Uies,  payable  at  the  Ezcheqiaer  ..         11,150 

Amnities  at  wOl 5,550 


56,000 


Uavli%  eoly  $fiOOK  Ibr  war  and  etlier  estras. 
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His  enemies  #ere  diaappointed  at  so  mild  a  poniskmeDt.  Efe, 
however,  escaped  a  mob  which  bad  been  collected  in  the  fi^ds  of 
St.  Giles's  to  take  his  life,  and  embarked  for  the  continent.  When 
he  arrived  in  si^t  of  Calais,  the  Royal  Niohoks,  one  of  the  hurgest 
ships  in  the  navy,  approached,  and  oidered  Suffolk  on  board.  On  the 
second  morning  after,  the  nnfortnnate  nobleman  was  UM  to  descend 
into  a  small  boat  He  fonnd  there,  an  exeontioner,  who  told  him  he 
should  die  like  a  knight ;  and,  with  ax  blows  of  a  mstj  sword, 
strack  off  his  head.  It  is  sospected,  that  this  murder  was  phuuied 
by  the  duke  of  York,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  Laacastran 
cause,  a  faithful  minister  and  tried  warrior.  The  suspicion  seems 
to  derive  additional  strength  from  the  fiiot^  that  several  Yovkist 
peers  went  to  the  ensuing  parliament  with  aimed  retainers. 

Whatever  were  the  designs  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  was  enconxaged 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  arms  in  France,  and  by  the  grow* 
ing  discontent  of  the  people.  Accounts  had  just  arrived,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Kyriel,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  duke  of  Somerset  in 
Normandy  with  reinforcements,  had  been  totally  defeated  at 
Fourmigny.  Exasperated  at  this  intelligence,  and  instigated,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  murderers  of  Suffolk,  the  commons  m  many 
iN>unties  threatened  to  rise  and  reform  the  government  In  the 
men  of  Kent  this  feeling  was  quickened  by  a  mmour  thai  Heniy 
suspected  them  of  a  share  in  the  late  murder,  and  was  preparing  a 
wgnal  chastisement  Jack  Cade,  an  Irish  adventurer,  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  Mortimer,  the  cousin  of  the  duke  of  York,  took  advantage 
of  the  excitement,  summoned  the  people  to  arms,  and  soon  appeased 
•on  Blackheath  with  twenty  thousand  insurgents.  In  the  com- 
munications that  passed  between  himself  and  the  king,  he  com- 
plained, on  the  part  of  what  he  termed  the  ^*  great  assembly  "  of 
the  ^*  commoners  of  Kent,"  that  the  king  intended  to  punish  them 
for  a  murder  of  which  they  were  innocent ;  that  the  sheriffs  and 
tax-collectors  were  extortioners ;  that  justice  was  often  impeded ; 
tmd  that  the  free  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  was  thwarted  by 
the  influence  of  the  nobles :  he  concluded  by  demanding  that  the 
relatives  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  should  be  superseded  at  court,  by 
the  dukes  of  York,  Exeter,  Buckingham,  and  Norfolk,  and  tbat 
those  who  had  occasioned  the  losses  in  France  should  be  tried  and 
punished. 

Such  demands  could  not  for  a  moment  be  listened  to ;  and  Henry 
went  in  search  of  the  rebel  at  the  head  of  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  men.  Cade  at  first  retreated;  but  at  Sevenoaks  he 
turned,  and  routed  a  detachment  -which  had  been  sent  in  punuit. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  lords,  who  declared  that  they  could  not 
trust  their  followers,  Henir.  now  sent  Lord  Say,  the  chamberlain, 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  .his  ministers  to  the  Tower,  disbanded 
his  forces,*  and  retired  to  Kenilworth. 

Meeting  with  no  resistance.  Cade  entered  London  with  the  array 
and  discipline  of  a  regular  army  (July  8,  A.D.  1450).  He  spent 
the  night  in    South wark.;   next    day,  having,  by  some  mesas 
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unknoim,  seonied  the  person  of  Lord  Say,  he  compelled  the  magis- 
trates and  judges  to  try  him  at  Guildhall.  The  unfortunate 
nobleman  demanded  a  trial  hy  his  peers ;  but  the  impatient  Cade 
hurried  him  away  to  Cheapside,  and  there,  without  allowing  him 
80  mach  as  to  finish  his  confession,  caused  one  of  his  followers  to 
strike  off  his  head.  At  his  first  arriyal.  Cade  had  issued  a  pro- 
cJamUion,  giving  warning  in  the  kings  name,  that  robbery  or 
riolence  would  be  punished  with  deatL  The  next  daj,  forgetful  of 
hia  own  promise,  he  despoiled  the  house  of  his  host,  Malpes,  a 
draper  and  alderman.  The  repetition  of  this  conduct  on  the 
following  day  excited  alarm  among  the  citizens.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  consulted,  and  resolved  to  exclude  the  rebels  trom  the 
city.  They,  therefore,  closed  the  Southwark  barrier  of  Loudon 
bridge.  The  Kentishmen,  however,  being  determined  to  re-«nter 
the  dtj,  attacked  and  forced  the  gate,  drove  the  citizens  back  as 
fax  as  the  drawbridge,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses,  which,  standing 
cloae  together  on  each  side,  gave  the  bridge  the  appearance  of  a 
narrow  Jane.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  these  houses  some  were 
suffocated,  some  were  cut  down  at  their  own  doors,  some  plunged 
headlong  into  the  river,  and  some  snatching  up  their  weapons  fell 
foriouely  i^pon  their  assailanta  A  fierce  battle  raged  beneath  and 
within  the  burning  mass,  till  the  Kentishmen  began  to  prevail,  and 
drove  the  citisens  to  the  bulwarks  at  the  city  extremity  of  the 
bridge.  Thus  to  and  £ro,  during  Sunday  evening  and  the  whole 
night,  swayed  the  crowd  of  combatants.  The  sun  rose  upon  the 
ceaaelees  fight,  and  hour  after  hour  the  cry  of  battle  was  still  heard. 
At  last,  the  Kentishmen  grow  faint,  and  reel  back  among  the  heaps 
of  dead.  They  struggle  in  vain  round  the  burned  drawbridge,  and 
yield  at  last  the  Southwark  barrier.  Then  again  they  prevail,  till 
the  strife  is  hushed  by  the  trumpet  of  the  royal  herald,  and  at  the 
king's  ofier  of  pardon,  many  of  the  wearied  Kentishmen  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  disband. 

After  two  days,  however,  many  of  the  insurgents  rejoined  their 
leader ;  but  at  Rochester  they  quarrelled  over  the  allotment  of  the 
bootj,  and  Cade  fled  in  despair.  He  was  pursued  by  an  esquire, 
and  dahi.  Several  of  his  accomplices  were  executed ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  a  subsequent  act  of  attainder  against  the  duke  of  York, 
they  confessed  that  they  had  intended  to  raise  the  latter  to  the 
throne. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB    PBOORES8  OF   80CIBTT,   FROM    THB    NORMAN   CONatJKST  TO  THS  CIVIL 
WAftS  OF  TBI  FAMILIB8  OF  TOftK  AND  LANCA8TBB. 

I.    MAKNXM.      II.  POLITICAL  LIBKBTT.      Itl.   COMMBBCB.      IV.   LITB&ATUBB. 

While  obeerving  the  ereiita  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth oentories,  the  reader  must  have  been  strnok  with  the  altered 
aspect  of  societjr.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  Saxon  had 
not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  struggles  with  the  Danes  and 
Normans ;  still  he  continued  in  a  state,  little  short  of  the  ferocitj  and 
barbarism  of  his  pagan  ancestors.  Fortunately  the  Norman,  onlike 
his  kinsman,  the  Dane,  was  a  Christian,  and,  with  all  his  fieroeneea, 
was  one  of  the  most  polished  of  the  European  family :  when  he 
ceased  to  be  a  conqueror,  he  became  a  teacher,  a  regenerator ;  and 
whilst  he  tanght,  he  scorned  not  to  learn.  There  was,  therefore, 
hope  for  the  barbarised  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  very  depths  of  misery 
and  degradation ;  and  we  are  not  surprised,  when  we  behold  the 
two  races  becoming  one,  not  only  in  blood,  but  in  comparatiTe 
refinement  When  this  union  was  comj^eted,  wh^i  the  insultiii^ 
badges  of  conquest  were  for  ever  remoy^  a  steady  progress  is  for 
some  time  discernible  in  refinement  of  manners,  in  both  political  and 
personal  liberty,  in  commerce,  and  in  literature. 

1.  Manners, — As  soon  as  knighthood  became  associated  with 
Christianity,  its  character  was  altered.  In  the  times  of  paganiwn 
it  was  given  as  a  mark  of  bravery ;  the  baldrick  and  spear  were 
often  the  incitement  to  more  daring,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
sanguinary  deeds.  To  massacre  the  adult  population  was  but  little ; 
it  was  the  common  sport  of  the  most  renowned  Scandinavian 
leaders  to  toss  the  very  infants  upon  their  spears.  When  tbe 
pagan  warrior  was  baptised,  he  learned  the  value  of  human  life,  the 
destiny  of  man,  and  the  true  purpose  of  the  military  proleasioa. 
The  church  taught  him  to  receive  knighthood  with  prayer  and 
&sting;  besought  the  Almighty  to  give  him  the  spirit  of  David 
and  Judith ;  and  blessed  his  steed  and  his  anns,  not  only  to  remove 
the  curse  of  Adam's  fall,  which  rests  upon  all  earthly  tlungs,  but  to 
shew  the  owner  that,  amid  all  the  wild  variety  of  his  life,  he  had  a 
high  and  responsible  mission,  the  protection  of  innocence,  and  the 
suppression  or  punishment  of  violence  and  injustice.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  precept  and  obedience, 
theory  and  practice;  it  is  true  that  those  who  lived  up  to  the 
recognised  obligations  of  knighthood,  were  at  first  exceptions  to  the 
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general  role ;  it  is  true  that  even  in  later,  and  less  troubled,  times, 
tbe  old  ferocity  of  the  order  broke  through  every  restraint  in  many 
a  meraless  deed  ;  bat  it  was  no  trifling  advance  that  such  a  theory 
mjs  acknowledged ;  it  was  still  more,  that  there  should  be  found 
some  men  who,  like  Garloman,  and  Turketul,  and  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  were  exceptions  to  the  lawlessness  of  their  fellows,  and 
tiiat  the  scanty  numbers  of  these  heroic  men  steadily  increased, 
until  courtesy  towards  the  feebler  sex,  and  humanity,  and  even  the 
noblest  generosity  towards  all  Christians  of^  at  least,  his  own  order, 
became  the  necessary  characteristic  of  every  true  knight.  In  this 
fitate  of  comparative  perfection,  knighthood  is  popularly  known  as 
chiymby,  ahhongb,  in  fact,  the  two  words  have  but  one  meaning. 
Let  us  not  blame  the  order  for  having  so  often  confined  its 
generosity  to  its  own  ranks ;  let  us  only  remember  the  violence 
and  concision,  the  conflict  for  life  and  lands,  between  Pagan, 
Saracen,  and  Christian,  that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  continentai: 
Europe  until  a  little  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  dismal 
wreck  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  in  our  own  country,  and  we  shall 
regard  the  age  of  diivalry,  with  all  its  faults,  as  an  age  of  triumph, 
not  of  army  over  army,  but  of  humanity  over  cruelty,  of  order  and 
law  over  turbulence  and  anarchy,  of  good  principle  over  unbridled 
passiona. 

Before  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  the  only 
requisite  education  of  a  leader,  was  sudi  as  might  insure  skill  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  in  all  bodily  exercises.  These 
qualifications  continued  in  great  esteem  among  the  knights  of  later 
times,  but  were  no  longer  ^e  sole  elements  of  youthful  education : 
a  knowledge  of  religious  duty,  and  some  slight  infusion  of  literature, 
were  now  essentiaL  We  are  scarcely  warranted  by  &ct,  if  we 
think  that  the  rugged  barons  of  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  cen* 
tunes  were  men,  who,  not  only  neglected,  but  even  despised, 
learning.  Henry  I.,  snmamed  Bieauclerc,  or  the  good  scholar,  is 
some  proof  to  the  contrary.  In  his  boyhood,  when  coming  from 
school,  he  used  to  observe  with  impunity,  even  in  presence  of  his 
father,  the  *'  stark  man,"  that  an  illiterate  king  was  ^  a  crowned 
asi"  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  upholder  of  Matilda's  rights,  was  as 
well  educated  as  Henry,  and,  as  William  of  Malmesbuiy  testifies, 
WIS  the  liberal  patron  of  learned  men.  The  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Mellent,  the  celebrated  justiciary  of  Henry  I.,  were  so  well  brought 
np,  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  that  tiiey  were  selected  by 
Heniy  to  plead  his  cause  before  Pope  Callixtus,  when  the  latter  had 
strongly  protested  against  the  captivity  of  Robert  So  successful 
was  their  defence,  that  his  holiness  acknowledged  that  Henry  was 
juBtiiied  in  what  he  had  done,  and  the  cardinals  wondered  that  a 
coontty  which  was  generally  esteemed  as  ignorant  as  it  was  remotei 
eoold  produce  sueh  examples  of  eloquence  and  learning.  In  study* 
iQg  the  men  of  the  subsequent  centuries,  such  instances  accumuh^ 
upon  the  ebserver.  Of  the  progress  of  the  lower  daises,  nothing 
need  here  be  said ;  apwrt  from  fiie  hnmaniaing  influence  of  ChriA? 
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tianilj/ their  manners  are  generally  formed  upon  itbose  of  their 
superiors. 

2.  Progrei*  of  j&f6M^(y.-^Under  the  Norman  kinga,  the.libeiij  of 
the  subject  was  despised ;  if  Henry.  I.  conceded- a  charter  of  li^ta, 
it  was  only  temponuy*  It  was  ^some  consolation,  however,  thai 
despite  of  the  intmsion  of  orerbearing  Normaiu,.  the  ahiic-mote, 
and  other  local  courts^  still  continued  to  eiist.  Already  weakened 
by  the  encroachments  of  NomuuD  feudalism,  ihis  popular  adminja* 
tration  almost  totally  ceased,  when  Henry  II.  appoinied  his  justices 
in  Ejrre.  The  abolition  of  the^ordeii,  and  -tiie  growth  of  trial  by 
jury,,  restored  to  the  people^  howeyer,  what  was  sufficient  to  check, 
or  m  great  measure,  to  neutialiie,  the  extensive  powers  .of  the  royal 
judges.  ..••.. 

While  the  andent  local  courts  were  becoming  ciDOumscribed  and 
paralyzed,  while  king  and  noble  trampkdon  the  Saxon,. and  too 
often  scoffed  at  his  remonatnuices,  the  ohuroh,  as.  we  have  aeui, 
repeatedly  interfered,  and  quelled.  mcHDe  than  one  oppreasiye  baton 
by  its  anathemas.  When  6t^  Aneelm  and  8t.  Thomas  resisted  tiie 
first  and  second  Heniy,  no  small  proportion  of  .their  oomi^aints 
regarded  the  .suff<Mtngs  <^  liie.  poor.  The  triamph  of  their  cause 
was  the  triumph  of  humanity  and.  liberty*;  When^  atkngth,  both 
noble  and  prelate  combined  to  restrict  tyranny  with  the  fetters  of 
the  law ;  when  the  triumph  of  Hanaymede  wiaa  won,  it.waa  recog- 
nised by  all,  by  the  tyrant  John  himsell^  that  the.  merchant  and 
the  serf  had  a  right  to  the  protection  of .  the  lav.  '  That  momenl 
freedom  arose  from  its  cronching  attitude,  and  it  neyer  reaamed  it  till 
the  days  of  .Henry  VIII.  and  Eliaabetk.t  Shielded  by  the  cluuch, 
and  fostered  b^  a  growing  commerce,  it  rapidly  gathered  strength, 
until,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  the  representaiiyes  of  a  despned 
people  were  called  to  .a  share  in  the  goyemment^  as  men  wiikoat 
whose  aid  .the  goyemlbieat  would  sink.  The  commons  oonld  now 
stand  almost  on  an  equality  with,  the  descendants  of  theis  old 
conquerors  and  oppressova;  and  joining  in  the  bbodlessoontesft  with 
a  rapacious  monarch,  bore,  away,  as  fthie  fundamental  chaiier  of  tlie 
third  estate,  the  right  of  annulling:  any  tax  which  the  king  and 
lords  might  combine  to  impose.  Did  a  weakmonareh  rule  \  They 
could  now  easily  win  additional  safeguards,  as  when  they  obtained 
from  Edward  IL  the  right  of  sharing  in  all  fagislatiye  measoiea 
Did  an  ambitious  monarch  plunge  into  war,  and  craye  their  sab* 
sidies?  They  knew  how  to  bargain  lor  concearions  in  return. 
Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  the  wan  of  Bdward  III.  were  not 
devoid  of  good ;  and  hence  the  progreas  of  politioal  liberty  in  his 
reign  deserves  a  careful  attention. 

Repeatedly  calling  for  supplies,  he  was  often  forced  to  rectify 
grievances,  and  even  to  confer  new  privileges.  Of  these  grievaaoei 
the  principal  were,  the  abuse  of  purveyance,  and  the  indefinite 
natuie  of  the  crime  of  high  treason.  Purveyance  was  exacted,  not 
only  by  the  king  and  his  attendants,  but  by  the  oficen  of  state  and 
the  more  powerfol  nobles.    In  all  cases  full  pajrment  ought  to  have 
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been  made,  bat  was  generallr  eluded.  It  was  now  enacted  that 
odIj  the  king,  queen,  and  heir-apparent,  should  hare  a  right  to 
pureyaBoe,  and  that  even  they  should  provide  their  own  horses 
and  carnages  ;  that  their  household  should  be  billeted  on  the 
inhabitants  by  the  officers  of  the  township ;  that  disputed  prices 
should  be  settled  bj  the  royal  oonstable,  and  by  four  jurors  of  the 
neighbourhood;  that  small  sums  should  be  paid  within  four-and-** 
twenty  hours,  and  larger  sums  within  four  months;  and  that  the 
tEanagressors  of  these  laws  should  be  tried  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  should  be  treated  as  robbers  and  felons.  Much  of  the 
giievanoe  was  thus  removed,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
that  it  was  entirely  abolidbed. 

How  vague  an  accusation  that  of  high  treason  might  be,  a  single 
instance  will  prove:  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  knight  of 
Hertfordshire  had  carried  off  a  man,  and  forced  him  to  pay  a  ransom 
of  nin^y  pounds.  For  this  offence,  which  at  that  time  was  by  no 
means  uncommon,  he  was  executed  as  a  oonvicted  traitor.  A  statute 
was,  consequently,  made  by  the  "  Blessed  Parliament^"  by  which 
hig^  treason  was  limited  to  seven  acts. .  These  seven  are  all  included 
in  the  devising  or  imagining  any  thing  against  the  king's  life  and 
honour ;  levying  war  against  him,  or  joining  his  janemies ;  counter- 
feiting the  great  seal,  or  the  current  coin ;  and  murdering  certain 
offieets  of  state,  or  the  judges,  while  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their 
functions.  In  cases  of  treason,  the  lands  of  the  guilty  were  for- 
feited to  the  king ;  in  ordinary  cases  of  felony,  the  land  reverted  to 
the  lord  of  th&  fee. 

The  same  reasons  that  made  Edward  willing  to  remedy  abuses,; 
feroed  him  to  bestow  new  and  important  rights.  He  might,  indeed, 
feiget  his  pronuses,  but  those  promises  were  written  and  signed : 
kw  send  conscience  alike  supported  them ;  and  demands  reiterated 
for  fifty  years,  not  only  won  the  theory,  but  secured  the  practice  of 
the  new  privileges.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  statutes 
tbns  obtained,  was  that  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  measure 
toot  to  be  cofMidered  a»  law  which  had  not  received  the  tancHan  of 
tke  Camenam,  Though  Edward  III.  more  than  once  evaded  the 
statute  of  Bdwaid  I.,  ^^  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo ; "  and  never 
expressly  sunendered  what  he  deemed  his  right ;  it  was  now,  by 
repeated  remonstranoes,  and  repeated  precedents,  firmly  and  practi- 
eslly  established,  that  no  tasBee  could  be  levied  without  the  assent  of 
the  Commons. 

The  power  of  impeaching  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  of  appro- 
pfBliDg  the  supplies,  and  of  examining  the  accounts  of  the  treasury, 
and  additional  laws  to  secure  the  exemptions  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment from  anest  in  civil  suits,  and  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of 
elee^n,  and  of  parliamentary  discussion,  followed  rapidly  in  the 
couns  of  the  following  half-century. 

While,  however,  the  Commons  were  thus  increasing  their  privi- 
leges, they  were  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  new  enactments 
in  viadication  of  acknowledged  rights.     That  freedom  of  speech. 
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which,  at  least  in  parliament,  is  now  regarded  as  a  Briton's  birth- 
right, was  invaded  hy  the  arrest  of  Thorpe,  in  the  dnke  of  York's 
protectorate,  and  by  that  of  Young,  during  the  asoendaney  of  the 
Lancastrians.  These  instances,  however,  occurred  only  at  a  time 
when  party  spirit  was  ripening  into  civil  war.  The  Commona,  on 
the  other  hand,  obtained  the  full  execution  of  a  law  for  the  personal 
'security  of  the  niember& 

If  freedom  of  speech  was  thus  occasionally  invaded,  ih&i  of  the 
elections  was  still  more  frequently  tampered  with  by  the  king',  the 
great  lords,  and  the  sheriff.  As  the  latter  had  to  decide  to  what 
towns,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  wealthy,  the  writs  of  eleclioa 
were  to  be  sent,  and  as  he  received  and  transmitted  to  the  courts  of 
chancery  all  the  returns,  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  diahoneet 
interference ;  and,  sometimes  had  the  audacity  to  return  himself. 
In  consequence  of  numerous  complaints,  an  attempt  was  made 
under  Henry  IV.  to  limit  the  sheriff's  arbitrary  power:  an  act  was 
passed  that,  on  receiving  the  writ,  the  sheriff  would  proclaim  at  the 
very  next  county  court,  the  day  and  place  of  the  coming  parliament, 
and  that  not  only  the  suitors,. whom  the  sheriff  had  tbought  fit  to 
call,  but  ^*'  others "  (a  disputed  term)  should  elect  at  onces,  the 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  should  affix  their  scab  to  the  names  of 
those  successful  candidates  for  whom  they  had  voted.  For  an  an£ur 
return,  the  sheriff,  by  another  act  of  Henry  lY.,  was  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds :  and  all  such  cases  were  put  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  assize.  Notwithstanding  these  regolations, 
complaints  were  still  made,  and  under  Henry  YI.  new  statutes  were 
added,  by  which  the  right  of  voting  was  now,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  clearly  marked  out :  in  the  county,  it  was  fimited  to  thoee  free- 
holders who  held  tenements  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings,  after 
the  reduction  of  all  charges,  while  the  candidates  were  to  be  knigbts, 
or  ^  notable  esquires,  or  gentlemen  of  birth  qualified  to  become 
knights ;  *  in  the  towns  it  was  provided,  that  the  representatiTee 
should  be  chosen  from  the  inhabitants  only,  and  from  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  known  to  possess  property  sufficient  to  enable 
them,  like  the  knights  of  the  shire,  to  give  security  for  tb^  doe 
attendance  in  parliament  On  receiving  the  return  of  the  mayors 
or  bailiff,  the  sheriff  was  bound  by  the  same  statutes,  to  give  hoi  a 
receipt ;  and  for  every  false  return,  the  latter  was  now  liaUe  to 
imprisonment,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  king,  aod 
of  damages  to  the  injured  candidate. 

From  the  day  of  the  election  to  a  reasonable  time  alter  the  disatrfa* 
tion  of  the  parliament,  the  knight  of  the  shire  received  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  his  expenses,  a  sum  of  money,  varying  from  28.  fd*  to  5sl 
a  day,  which  was  levied  by  a  county  rate ;  and  the  citiien  or  bnrgoaa 
received  for  the  same  object  a  sum  varying  from  Is.  8d.  to  8s.  a  day, 
which  was  levied  by  a  rate  upon  all  his  constituents.  Only  thir^* 
six  shires  returned  members,  the  counties  palatine  always,  and  North 
and  South  Wales  generally,  having  their  own  parliament,  either  under 
their  respective  justiciaries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  DurhsAi,  nnder  ch« 
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httibap.  In  the  ragns  of  Edward  III.  and  his  immediale  sncceBfioxs, 
the  average  nnmber  of  the  oommona  in  the  royal  parliament,  was 
aboot  •eventy-foor  knighta,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  citizens. 

When  the  eleetions  wen  oyer,  the  three  estates  did  not  always' 
meet  in  the  same  phuse,  and  not  only  did  the  three  estates  hold 
iwlated  meetings,  bnt  the  third  estate,  the  Commons,  was  sometimes 
divided  into  several  distinct  portions,  as  happened  in  A.D.  1360, 
when  one  portion  aasemhled  at  Westminster,  another  at  Worcester, 
a  third  at  Tannton,  a  foorth  at  Lincoln,  and  a  fifth  at  Leicester. 
When,  however,  the  three  estates  met  together,  they  assembled  in 
one  hall  to  hear  the  king's  message,  and  then  proceeded  to  three 
distinct  chambra^  to  deliberate. 

At  the  dose  of  the  parliament,  the  members  of  the  three  estates 
aBsembled  before  the  king,  to  present  their  petitions  and  receive  his 
answers.  If  the  Commons  presented  a  petition  which  concerned 
none  bnt  themselves,  the  king's  assent  made  it  law ;  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  estates  being  considered  unnecessary.  The  same  rule 
held  good  with  re^ct  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  peers.  For  any 
meafuie  ih&t  affected  the  interests  of  all,  the  consent  of  all  was 
indispensable. 

When  the  Commons,  in  this  their  real  character  of  '^assentors 
and  demandants,"  had  presented  their  petition,  and  received  a 
laTonnble  answer,  their  petition  was  reduced  by  the  clerks  of  chan- 
cery, to  the  usual  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  judges,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other  royal  officers,  for  procli^ 
oiation  in  all  the  courts,  fiurs,  and  markets.  When  thus  published, 
however,  the  new  act  had,  in  many  cases,  been  so  altered  by  the 
king,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised  by  the  original  proposers.  Re- 
monstrances  were  made,  and  repeated,  until,  at  last,  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  YI.,  the  old  petitions  were  discontinued,  and  every  measure, 
when  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Commons,  was  already 
aixanged  in  the  legal  form  of  a  statute ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  received  either  the  assent  or  dis- 
sent of  the  king,  without  any  further  modification. 

The  surest  safeguard  of  a  nation's  liberties,  is  a  jealous  watchful* 
oesB.  Of  the  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the  English,  we  have 
niaay  instances,  thronghont  the  whole  tenor  of  their  history  :  one, 
however,  will  here  suffice.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  lawless  and 
riotoos  proceedings.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  therefore  em- 
powersd  to  seixe  all  persons  engaged  in  sneh  transactions,  and  cast 
them  at  once  into  prison  :  **'  but,"  says  Hallam,  ^^  so  sensitive  was 
their  jealonsy  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that  they  preferred 
Coring  riot  and  robbery,  to  chastising  them  by  any  means  that 
might  affi>id  a  precedent  to  oppression,  or  weaken  men's  reverence 
for  magna  oharta."  Whatever  the  cause,  the  year  after  this  new 
power  was  given  to  the  justices,  the  Commons  petitioned  against  it 
*^  ai  a  horrible  grievous  ordinance,  by  which  every  freeman  in  the 
eountty  woold  be  in  bondage  to  these  justices,  contrary  to  the  great 
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Ghaiier."     Sucli  a  remoDfiiranoe  could  not  of  oouxiBe  be  disregasded, 
and  the  justices  were  again  limited  to  their  lawful  funcdonsu 

d.  Commerce. — Of  the  details  of  oommeroe  little  is  known  ;  of 
its  general  improvement,  something  may  be  surmised,  from  the 
prosper!^  of  the  merchants,  and  the  number  of  merchant  Tessds 
which  Edward  III.  and  other  princes  oocaBionally  appropriated. 
The  fleets  of  Edward  III.  were  composed  of  a  few  galleys,  and  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  of  the  fifty-seven  ships  that  were 
due  from  the  cinque  ports,  of  vessels  hired  from  the  Genoese,  and 
of  ordinary  merchantmen.  Tha  king  claimed  the  right  of  purvey- 
ance OR  ships,  as  well  aA  on  provisions ;  and  was  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  crews  and  naval  supplies,  laying,  hands  on  every  iliii^  within 
his  reach.  He  was  thus  enabled,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  CresBy, 
to  leave  England  with  1,600  saiL  These  rude  levies  were  scarcely 
less  injurious  than  the  bold,  and  often  successful,  aggressione  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eldward  III. ; 
the  eflect  of  both  was  to  cripple  the  trade,  and  diminish  the 
shipping  of  England.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the 
w«dth  of  some  of  the  English  merchants  must  have  been  very 
great,  as  the  schools,  hospitals,  and  religious  buildings,  whidi  they 
erected,  dearly  testify.  About'  the  ndddle  of  Eldwa^  the  Third's 
leign.  Sir  Henry  Picard,  a  wine-merchant,  invited  to  his  own  houae, 
and  entertained  with  princely  magnificence,  four  kings  with  their 
personal  attendants,  induding  the  numerous  royal  fiamity  of 
Edward  III.  The  man  that  could  afford  such  an  entertainment  in 
the  days  of  En^and's  greatest  magnificence,  was  yet  only  one  of  a 
numerous  class. 

The  growth  of  commerce  is  also  mariced  by  the  inoveaaing 
revenue  which  it  afforded  the  government.  The  principal  aonrces 
of  this  revenue,  were  the  sale  of  licenses,  both  to  guilds  and -to  in* 
dividuals,  for  the  exportation  of  wool,  com,  and  other  commodities, 
and  duties  on  W90I  and  hides,  as  well  as  the  tonnage  and  ponndaga 
By  an  old  custom,  half  a  mark  was  levied  on  every  sack  of  wool,  and 
on  every  300  wool-feUs,  and  a  whole  mark  on  every  last  of  hldea 
For  every  mark  paid  by  the  natives,  foreign  merohanta  gave  a 
pound.  At  first  by  royal  authority,  and  afterwaids  by  parliam^fttarv 
grant,  this  duty  was  gradually  raised  to  fifty  shillings  on  eveiy  aacx 
of  wool,  and  on  every  twelve  score  of  wool-fells ;  and  five  pooods 
and  one  mark  on  every  last  of  hides. 

The  tonnage  and  poundage,  was  a  rate  of  two  shillings  on  every 
tun  of  imported  wine,  and  six  shillings  on  erery  pound  of  mer- 
chandise. This  duty  was  at  first  granted,  not  by  the  two  houses;, 
but  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses,  the  actual  ownera  of  wine  and 
ttOEchandise.  This  grant  was  given  only  on  condition  thai  the 
king  would  maintain  a  fleet  at  sea  for  the  protection  of  commeree. 

A  singular  mistake  of  the  Commons,  when  proportioning  a  enb- 
sidy,  wiU  put  us  on  our  guard  against  placing  a  too  hasty  idiaooe 
npon  all  their  statements ;  fifty  ^ousand  pounds  had  been  gtanted 
by  the  dergy,  and  an  equal  sum  by  the  huty.    Instead  of  one 
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The  Dumber  of  pariakes  had  been  oaloiitlated  at  45,000,  but  in  reality, 
were  no  more  than  8,600. 

4.  X«<0raiicr«.«— Soarcdiy  bad  the  first  straggles  of  the  Anglo^ 
fiu:ons  and  Normans  ceased,  when,  4it  the  call  of  Lanfranc  and  St. 
Anaehn,  the  torpor  of  learning  was  effectnally  shaken  off.  ^  There 
was  nose,"  eajs  William  of  Mahneebury,  *^  that  surpassed  Lanfranc 
in  anthority  and  razied  learning,  or  St  Anselm  in  sanctity  and 
divine  wisdom."  llirongh  the  sealous  patronage  and  unceasing 
exertions  of  such  men,  monastic  and  clerical  discipline  was  restorei^ 
and  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  measures  so  wholesome  waa, 
that  notwithstanding  the  wars  of  princes,  and  the  petty  jealousy  of 
the  learned  themselves,  literature  quickly  recorered  the  position 
which  it  had  occupied  in  the  days  of  Venerable  Bede,  and  from  that 
point  soon  began  to  make  a  steady  advance  towards  greater 
perfection. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  arranged  all  the  knowledge  which  they 
acquired  after  having  mastered  the  classics,  under  three  heads :— ^ 
phyacs,  logic,  and  ethics.  Physics  included  music,  medidne, 
awehamea^  arithmetic,  and  geometry  or  the  measurement  of  space 
and  of  solids,  astsonomy  or  die  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and 
aatiobgy  or  the  motions,  nature,  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bfMfies.  Logic  induded  rhetoric  or  eloquence,  and  dialectics,  or  the 
art  of  diacovering  truth.  Ethics  lays  down  principles  and  rules  tot 
the  conduct,  by  the  analysis  and  application  of  the  four  cardinal 
Tirtuea.  In  the  course  of  time,  Mb  threefold  division  was  supi- 
planted  by  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  :  the  former  including 
giainmar  or  dassics,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  latter,  arithmetic,  and 
geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  The  increasmg  love  of  study, 
faowereE,  developed  new  branches  of  knowledge,  so  that  both  the 
foaaet  <Hvisions  were  in  great  measure  discarded  by  the  middle  of 
the  twriltti  century. 

The  i^iief  improvements  that  fdlowed  the  Conquest  were  in 
mathematica,  and  still  more  perhaps  in  metaphysics,  a  science 
ahnosl  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Much  was  done  for  these 
itodies  by  the  acnteness  of  St.  Ansdm  and  others ;  but  it  was  to 
the  inquisitive  and  subtle  minds  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  that  the 
wffldwaa  principally  indebted.  In  their  fimaticism,  when  they 
first  quitted  their  deserts,  this  angular  people  destroyed,  without 
meicy,  some  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  learning.  Among  the 
lest  they  gave  to  the  flames,  by  command  of  Omar,  their  caliph, 
the  noble  library  of  Alexandria.  They  had  since  learned  to  regret 
ndi  devastation.  Though  they  were  still  averse  to  more  elegant 
literature,  they  were  passionately  devoted  to  mathematics,  and 
•rienoe  in  genen^  and  while  they  translated  into  their  own  tongue 
tibe  Oreek  writers  who  had  treated  of  their  favourite  studies,  they 
at  once  proved  their  own  ingenuity,  and  afforded  an  invaluable 
hgSaij  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  by  the  invention  of  the  simple 
nvmeial  chaiacters,  which  are  still  eyerywhere  in  use. 
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Their  schools,  and  espedaUj  those  of  CordoTB  and  SenUe,  wen 
thronged  hj  students  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  improYement  was  manifested  in  every  Christian  knd. 
I^  however,  the  Christians  took  their  first  lesson  nom  the  Mahom- 
jnedan  conquerors  of  Spain,  or,  as  they  used  to  sar,  went  amongst 
the  Arabs  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  ot  the  Egyptians, 
they  soon  outstripped  their  teachers.  The  genius  of  a  Peter 
Lombard,  a  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Albertus  Magnus;  of  the 
English  Franciscan,  Alexander  Hales,  ^  the  irxefragable  ;*  the  Ifidi 
JPranciscan,  John  Duns  Scotus,  sumamed  the  ^  subtle  doctor,**  and 
other  men  of  erudition  and  genius,  comUning  the.  li^ts  of  revela- 
tion and  reason  in  their  dose  and  deep  researches,  advanced  the 
science  of  metaphysics  to  a  degree  which  those  modems,  who  have 
scoffed  at  their  method,  and  abandoned  their  guidance,  have  scarcdy 
been  able,  nay,  as  many  think,  have  utterly  £uled,  to  reacL 
Brownson,  whose  profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  our 
own  times  has  earned  the  eulogjof  Cousin,  thus  expresses  his  opinion 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages :  ^^  We  are  hx  from  believing 
that  any  of  us  have  made,  or  will  make,  any  advance  in  philooi^y 
'—except  perhaps  in  the  ph3^cal  scienoes— on  the  old  Catholic 
schoolmen.  For  ourselves  we  have  more  confidence  in  the  oon* 
elusions  of  St.  Thomas  than  we  have  in  our  own,  and  wheve  we 
find  our  eondusions  differing  from  hia,  we  regard  it  as  a  strong 
presumption,  to  say  the  least,  that  ours,  not.  his,  are  wrong." 

While  the  science  of  metaphysics  was  thus  advancing,  the 
extensive  and  important  science  of  theology,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  a  systematic  form  in  the  ninth  century,  was  carried  to 
great  perfection.  Embracing,  as  it  does,  the  evidences  of  revebtiott, 
the  dogmas,  laws,  and  practices  of  the  church,  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  fathers,  as  well  as  of  man's  heart  and  consdunoe, 
it  was  regarded,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days,  alike  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  of  St  Jerome,  as  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge ; 
and  still  more,  was  considered  as  neoessaiy,  even  in  some  measure 
to  the  laity,  in  order  to  counteract  the  pride  and  other  evil  pro- 

Eensities  that  are  too  often  fiDStered  by  a  knowledge  that  is  merely 
uman.  Peter  of  Blois,  ,who  wad  celebrated  for  his  deep  aoanaint- 
anee  with  the  classic  anthers  of  antiquity,  and  who  is  contmnally 
quoting  Horace,  Terence,  Ovid,  and  others,  writes  thus  to  a  firiend : 
^^  The  learning  of  the  schools  gives  yon  delight  amongst  the  hi^est 
titles  of  honour,  and  whilst  you  ong^t  to  be  the  form  and  mirror  of 
goodness,  you  have,  through  the  scurrilous  trifles  and  fii^bulons  tales 
of  the  Gentiles,  become  to  many  a. snare  for  their  ruin.  What  »re 
lying  vanities  and  follies  to  you  ?  What  have  the  fictitious  loves  of 
the  gods  of  the  heathens  to  do  with  you,  who  ought  to  be  the  OTgan 
of  truth  ?  You  have  consumed  your  days  even  to  old  age,  in  the 
fiibles  of  the  pagans,  in  the  studies  of  the  philosopher,  and,  lastly, 
in  the  dvil  law ;  while,  against  the  wishes  of  all  that  loved  yon, 
and  to  the  pml  of  your  oJvation,  you  have  shrunk  from  the  sacred 
page  of  theology/' 
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It  if  not  sarpriflmg,  then,  that  except  the  epigrams  of  Grodfrey  of 
Wischester,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Norman  literature  that 
laa  reached  our  day,  and  indeed  a  rery  large  proportion  of  all  the 
litentfue  to  the  Reformation,  ia  deroted  to  the  important  science  of 
theology,  and  its  nmberons  collateral  branches. 

Of  Uieae  ooUateral  branches,  logic  is  one  of  great  importance. 
But  there  is  nothing,  howeyer  good  or  even  holy  in  itself,  which 
men  do  not  in  some  way  or  other  abase.  Logic,  the  means  of 
detedsng  sophistry,  and  separating  truth  from  falsehood^  was  not 
exempt  from  this  fate  of  eyery  thing  upon  earth  ;  its  forms  became 
the  instruments  of  ingenious  peryersi^,  the  disguise  of  error  and 
ignoianee.  To  these  cases  it  is  that  we  must  apply  the  remark 
of  St  Bernard,  that  reason  was  degraded  to  the  art  of  seeking, 
without  eyer  finding,  the  truth.  Like  the  sophists  of  Greece,  the 
Dew  professors  feared  not  to  argue  against  common  sense:  their 
leputaiioii  was  gone  if  they  were  reduoed  to  silence.  We  find 
them  expending  yast  powers  of  reasoning  to  shew  why  the  nose  is 
]^aoed  oyer  the  mouth,  why  homs  do  not  grow  on  the  human  fore- 
head, and  a  thousand  other  similar  frivolities.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, suppose  (hat  this  system  so  farintmded  into  the  universities 
sod  monastic  schools,  as  to  exclude  more  valuable  learning  or  solid 
ihooi^t.  Such  a  conolusion  would  be  no  more  correct,  than  if  we 
weve  to  aigne  from  the  prevalent  rage  for  novel-reading,  that  at  the 
present  day  there  is  no  such  thing  as  serious  reflection  or  learned 
research.  There  were  even  some  that  went  to  the  opposite  extreme : 
the  Coinifi<»ena,  a  considerable  body  of  men  in  the  twelfth  century, 
rejected  every  kind  of  method  im  their  treatment  of  philosophy. 

NatnnJ  histonr,  botany,  and  astronomy,  with  their  coUateral 
bnmches,  were^  of  course,  exceedingly  imperfect  One  feature  they 
eveiywhere  present,  which  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  our 
notions,  was  a  universal  practice,  pervading  works  professedly 
scientifiG)  no  less  than  those  of  a  religious  cast ;  the  custom  of 
aasoeiating  eveiy  object  in  nature  with  some  of  the  mysteries  and 
pcaeticee  of  faith,  literally  practising  what  the  great  poet  advises : 

*'  ToDgoet  in  trees,  booloi  in  miming  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ereiy  thing.'' 

Or,  as  a  graceful  living  poetess  has  sung : 

"  He  IS  happiest  who  has  power 
To  gather  wisdom  from  a  flower, 
And  wake  his  heart  in  every  hour 
To  wholesome  gratitnde." 

Among  the  various  bmnches  of  knowledge,  few  were  pursued 
^iih  greater  ardonr  than  that  of  alchemy.  It  was  thought  that 
every  metal  contained  some  proportion  of  gold,  and  that  by  the 
^ipbcadon  of  a  red  powder,  called  the  philosopher's  stone,  this 
gold  might  be  extracted.      Whether  the  Arabs  of  the  seventh 
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centuiy  gave  birth  to  tbis  idea,  or  derived  it  from  the  Greeks,  it 
was  eagerly  caught  up  hy  the  Christians,  and  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  experiments  were  made  with 
unwearied  diligence,  either  for  the  discovery  of  the  philosophers 
stone,  or  for  its  application  when  thought  to  be  discovered,  to 
various  metaJs ;  or  else  for  the  discovery  of  what  was  now  an 
object  of  almost  equal  interest,  a  universal  medicine.  However 
absurd  such  pursuits  may  now  appear,  it  is  certain  that  to  them 
we  owe  no  small  proportion  of  our  present  scientific  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  Among  those  that  were  most  famed  for  their  knowledge 
in  this  art,  were  Albert  Groot,  or  the  Great,  and  Bcusil  Yalentiae. 
The  latter,  who  was  a  Benedictine,  made  useful  improvements,  and 
some  important  discoveries  in  chemical  medicine. 

Among  the  learned  of  the  British  isles,  besides  those  already  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  some  of  the  most  famous  were  Athelard  of  Bath, 
Robert  de  Retines,  John  of  Salisbury,  Walter  Mapes,  Friar  Bacon,  &c. 

Athelard  of  Bath  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  he  studied  at  Laon,  Tours,  Salerno,  and 
even  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Robert  de  Retines  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  who  may  be  considered  as  contemporary  with  Athelard, 
and  who,  like  the  latter,  visited  many  countries  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  science,  and  was 
a  complete  master  of  Arabic  He  was  employed  together  with 
Hermann,  the  Dalmatian,  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Koran. 

John  of  Salisbury's  Polycraticon  is  a  treatise  against  the  different 
kinds  of  vice.  It  contains  much  useful  information  on  men  and 
manners  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  Metalogicus  is  a  vindication 
of  the  philosophical  study  of  the  schools,  and  is  scarcely  inferior,  in 
importance  of  matter  and  beauty  of  style,  to  the  Polycraticon. 
Several  hundred  of  his  letters  are  extant,  and  are  important,  not 
only  on  account  of  being  those  of  a  literary  character,  but  of  being 
those  of  one  that  was  secretanr  to  two  archbishops  of  Canterboiy. 
Walter  Mapes,  a  courtier  of  Henry  II.,  a  native  either  of  Gloucester- 
shire or  Herefordshire,  was  at  one  time  a  royal  envoy,  and  at 
another,  a  justice  itinerant  He  was  a  person  more  to  be  feared 
than  loved,  a  'man  of  wit  and  anecdote,  and  unsparing  sarcasm. 
Nor  did  he  confine  these  dangerous  gifts  to  his  conversations ;  he 
has  lavished  them  without  reserve  upon  his  various  eompositiona 
He  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman.  Some  of  the  earliest 
romances  of  the  Round  Table  are  of  his  composition.  Roger 
Bacon  was  bom  of  ah  ancient  family,  at  Ilchester,  in  1214.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  In  1240  he  became  a  Franclacan 
friar.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  he  found  generous  patrons,  and  was  enabled  to  purchase 
instruments  and  books  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  whicli 
would  be  equal  to  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds  at  the  present 
day.  He  was  termed  by  his  contemporaries  ^^the  admirable 
doctor."     He  suffered  much  from  distrust  and  jealousy ;  but  daring 
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the  lifetime  of  Clemeat  IV.,  he  was  screened  from  his  enemies  by 
the  patronage  of  his  holiness.  To  this  pope  he  dedicated  his 
writinga,  under  the  title  of  '*  Opns  Majus."  This  celebrated  man 
was  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  described 
some  of  the  chief  properties  of  the  telescope ;  and  seems  to  hare 
had  an  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  rainbow  by  the  refrac- 
tion and  decomposition  of  the  rajrs  of  the  sun.  Among  other 
investigators  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  especially  of  mathematics, 
may  be  reckoned  Robert  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Michael 
•Scott,  a  native  of  Fife,  and  John  Peckham,  a  Franciscan  friar,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  learning,  as  well  as  in  religion.  Western  and  Central  Europe 
presented  the  appearance  of  one  vast  conunonwealth.  Difference  of 
language  was  forgotten  in  the  Latin,  then  the  common  medium  of 
intercourse ;  and  national  antipathies  were  softened  down,  if  not 
obliterated,  by  this  unfettered  intercourse  of  so  many  nations.  The 
style  of  Latin,  as  well  in  abstruse  science  as  in  lighter  literature,  is 
deemed  good,  and  sometimes  elegant,  during  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
centttiy.  The  Trojan  War  was  written  in  such  classic  poetry,  by 
Joseph  of  Exeter,  who  died  probably  in  the  reign  of  John,  that  it 
was  printed  in  the  sixteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnnes,  as  a  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  simple  and  vigorous  style  was  abandoned  for 
one  so  florid  and  affected,  as  to  become  obscure  and,  in  some  places, 
unintelligible;  while  writers  of  greater  clearness  and  energy  had 
recoorse  to  the  unclassical  but  sprightly  system  of  rhyme,  which 
was  the  almost  unnoticed  growth  of  the  later  times  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  variety  of 
eaoses  tended  to  improve  the  style  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  and 
r^indle  the  ardour  for  classical  studies.  The  councils  held  for  pro- 
moting the  return  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  communion  of  the  See 
of  Rome,  caused  many  Greeks  to  visit  Western  Europe,  and,  among 
others,  no  fewer  than  three  emperors.  These  circumstances  produced 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  second  revival  of  Greek  learning,  the 
first  being  that  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  On  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  1454),  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Theodore  Gaza,  George 
of  Trebicond,  James  Lascaris,  and  other  learned  Greeks,  flocked 
to  Italy,  and  either  by  teaching  in  the  universities,  or  by  their 
writings,  diffused  a  still  more  general  taste  for  the  literature  of  the 
Orseks.  Nicholas  lY.  (from  A.D.  1447  to  1455)  was  a  great 
patron  of  Grecian  literature :  he  added  five  thousand  manuscripts  to 
the  Vatican :  many  of  these  wove  Greek  books,  or  translations  of 
Gred^  authors.  The  new  impulse  which  was  given  to  classical 
stadies  in  Italy  soon  extended  to  England,  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

The  nurseries  for  all  this  varied  learning  were,  the  great  European 
nuiversities ;  the  smaller,  or  national  universities;  and  numerous 
sdiools  of  almost  every  grade  of  excellence.  The  universities  of 
the  first  rank  were,  those  of  Toledo,  for  mathematics ;  Salerno,  for 
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medicine ;  Bologna,  for  ciyil  law ;  and  Paris,  for  general  litetatiue. 
The  thousands  of  every  grade,  both  rich  and  poor,  that  flocked  to 
these  central  pomts  of  learning,  were,  in  general,  those  students  who 
had  proved  most  successful  in  the  universities  of  their  naiive  conn- 
tries.  The  latter  class  of  universities,  nearly  forty  of  which  were 
established  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  supplied,  in  their  turn,  by 
the  best  students  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  various  schools,  whe^er 
belonging  to  the  bishops,  or  under  private  guidance.  The  sc^ioob 
of  each  diocese  seem  to  have  been  under  Uie  control  of  a  sort  of 
head  schoolmaster,  who  was  usually  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
cathedral  canons. 

The  number  of  all  the  places  that  sent  students  to  these  second- 
rate  universities,  must  have  been  very  considerable.  In  En^^and 
alone,  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  the  Conqnest^  bmntc 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  religions  houses  had  been  founded ;  and 
each  of  these  had  a  school.  Besides  these,  and  the  preparatoty  estab* 
Ushments  for  the  secular  clergy,  there  were  many  private  achoolB ; 
some  of  which,  like  that  at  St.  Alban's,  enjoyed  very  great  celebrity.. 
When  we  consider  this,  and  the  generous  provision  made  for  the 
poor  scholars,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  when  we  hear  that,  for  a  long 
period,  there  were  in  the  university  of  Oxford  alone,  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  students.  The  latter  at  first  lodged  with  the  towns- 
people. For  greater  propriety  and  convenience,  ooU^ee  were  afters- 
wt^rda  establidied.  Thus,  at  Oxford,  Lincoln  CoU^  was  founded 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  New  Schools,  by  the  abbott  of  Osney ; 
All  SouLb'  was  founded  by  Chicheley,  archbish<^  of  Canterhyiy, 
for  providing  perpetual  masses  for  the  souls  of  all  that  had  fiJlen,  or 
should  afterwards  fall,  in  the  French  wars ;  and  Magdalene  Collie, 
by  Waynfiete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  chanoellor ;  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  with  Eton  as  its  nursery,  by  Henry  YL ;  and 
Queen's  College,  by  his  consort,  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  most 
magnificent  structure  of  the  univeisity  of  Oxford,  intoided  for  a 
divinity  school  and  public  library,  was  founded  in  14S7,  and,  afler 
many  interruptions,  completed  in  1480.  The  university  of  St. 
Andrew's  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy,  by  Bishop 
Wardlaw ;  that  of  Glasgow  was  founded  by  Bishop  TumbuU,  in 
1453 ;  and  that  of  Aberdeen,  by  bishop  Elphinstone,  about  1500. 

The  forms  used  at  the  opening  of  a  university,  may  be  sufficiently 
understood  from  the  following  passage  in  TyUer's  Scotland :  ^  At 
length,  on  the  third  of  February,  1413,  Henry  Ogilvy,  master  of 
arts,  made  his  entry  into  the  city  (of  St.  Andrew's),  hearing  the 
papal  bulls,  which  endowed  the  inHaAt  seminary  with  the  high  aad 
important  privileges  of  a  university ;  and  his  arrival  was  wdoonied 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  from  the  steeples,  and  the  tumultuoiis  joy  of 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  following  day,  beiog  Sonday, 
a  solemn  convocation  of  the  deigy  was  held  in  the  refectory ;  and 
the  papal  bulls  having  been  read  in  presence  of  the  bishop^  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  they  proceeded,  in  procession,  to  the 
high  altar,  where  Te  D&um  was  sung  by  the  whole  assembly ;  the 
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bishope,  prion,  and  other  dignitaries,  being  arrayed  in  their  richest 
cftnomcab,  whilst  fonr  hundred  derks,  besides  novices  and  hiy 
brothars,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar,  and  an  immense 
multitude  of  spectators  bent  their  knees  in  gratitude  and  adoration. 
High  mass  was  then  celebrated;  and  when  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  mirth  and  festivity. 
In  the  evening,  bonfires  in  the  streets,  peals  of  belU,  and  musical 
instmments,  processions  of  the  clergy,  and  joyful  assemblies  of  the 
people,  indulging  in  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  wine-cup,  succeeded 
to  die  graver  ceremonies  of  the  morning." 

While  learning  was  thus  progressing,  the  necessary  materials 
for  study  conld  hardly  be  supplied  by  the  laborious  process  of 
transcription  :  other  means,  for  the  more  rapid  and  extensive 
diffusion  of  valuable  works,  were  evidently  wanting;  and  the 
want  was  providentiaUy  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  printing. 
The  honour  of  having  produced  this  invention  is  disputed  by 
three  cities, — ^by  Haerlaam,  Strasburg,  and  Mayence.  The  art  of 
producing  impressions  from  blocks  of  wood,  and  other  materials,  had 
been  long  before  known  and  practised  in  China,  and  was  not  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Romans.  The  use  of  separate  and  moveable 
types,  the  fundamental  conception  of  modem  printing,  is  due  to 
John  Gutenburg  alone ;  to  Peter  Schoeffer  is  attributed  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  art,  by  casting  types  of  metal,  by  means  of  a  matrix. 
John  Fust  was  the  patron  of  both.  In  England,  Caxton  waa  the 
first  printer  (A.D.  1474  or  1477).  He  was  a  native  of  Kent. 
What  he  printed  were  chiefly  prayer-books,  lives  of  saints,  the 
poems  of  Chaucer,  GK>wer,  and  Lydgate;  chronicles,  statutes, 
romances,  and  trandations  of  some  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  Cicero, 
and  Boethius.  Such  publications  give  some  insight  into  the  current 
literaiure  of  the  day.  Caxton  was  patronised  by  Tiptoft,  afterwards 
earl  of  Worcester,  and  Lord  Scales,  afterwards  earl  of  Rivers.  Each 
of  these  noblemen  transhbted  several  Latin  and  French  works  for 
Gaxton's  press. 

While  the  learned  world  was  sharpening  its  intellect  by  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  or  pondering  upon  the  mjrsteries  of  science  and 
religion,  the  unlettered  part  of  the  community,  from  the  king  to 
the  serf^  were  amused  and  excited  by  the  songs  of  the  Trouveres 
and  Troubadours ;  the  former  being  the  minstrels  of  the  north,  and 
the  hitter  ihoae  of  the  south  of  France.  Richard  L,  the  lion- 
hearted  Crusader,  is  said  to  have  united  in  himself  the  characteristics 
of  both  these  classes  of  poets ;  it  is  even  added,  though  not  bv  con- 
temporaries, that  his  love  of  song  led  to  the  knowledge  of  his  cap-^ 
tirity,  his  strains  being  overheard  by  Blondel,  his  minstreL  The 
fivit  TroQveres,  even  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  were  monks ;  the 
suiijectB  of  their  versification  were  the  acts  of  the  saints ;  their 
purpose,  the  gradual  uprooting  of  pagan  fables  and  maxims.  These 
eaify  Trouveres  were  soon  emulated  by  bards  of  a  very  different 
dowription.  Yet,  even  of  these,  many  turned  at  last  to  the  cloister, 
uul  th^e  '^  made  atonement^"  says  Wright,  ^  for  the  profane  pro-. 
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ductions  of  their  earlier  year6,  bj  dedicating  their  taloDts  to  aaend 
subjects.  Several  of  the  writers  of  metrical  legends  allade  to  their 
own  proHaiie  poems,  which  hare  since  perished,  beoanse  at  this  period 
the  clergy  alone  committed  their  works  to  writing.  Thus  WilUam, 
the  derk,  tells  us,  in  a  leligioas  poem  in  the  Aaglo-Noman 
tongue:" — 

"  William,  who  mm  a  derk  of  Nonaandjt 

Who  wrote  Tenes  in  Romans, 

Used  to  ten  ftibles  and  tales, 

In  foolish  and  Tain  matter 
He  sinned  often,  msy  God fofgiTe him!" 

From  the  songs  of  these  men.  Archbishop  Tnipin  is  supposed  to 
have  compiled  the  gests,  or  exploits,  of  Charlemagne.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Crusaders  brought  into  Europe  the  imaginary  gests 
of  Alexander;  while  Geofirej  of  Monmouth  drew  up  horn  the 
songs  and  traditions  of  Brittany  and  Wales,  his  fabulous  aoeounts 
of  King  Arthur,  sad  of  Merlin,  the  enchanter.  These  three  works, 
as  well  as  the  local  traditions  that  abounded  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  fninished  a  copious  supply  of  ideas  for  a  multitude  of 
writers  both  in  prose  and  poetiy.  In  the  £ftbled  exploits  of  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  and  Alexander,  they  embodied  all  the  tales  of  their 
ancestors ;  the  heroes,  giants,  and  enchantments  of  northern  paganism, 
prevailed  in  the  strains  of  the  Trouveres  of  England,  Normandy, 
and  Brittany ;  while,  in  those  of  the  Troubadours  of  the  south  of 
France,  were  displayed  their  own  thoughtless  vivacity,  blended  with 
the  dissolute  mythology  of  pagan  Rome.  As  the  natives  of  Pko* 
vence  bad  retained  much  of  the  Roman  language^  as  well  as  senti- 
ment, their  iavourite  species  of  verse  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Romaunoe. 

The  Noiman  tongue,  in  which  the  Trouveres  usually  eomposed 
their  verses,  was  qK>ken  in  England  almost  as  much  as  in  Nor- 
mandy, by  all  the  upper  classes.  The  loss  of  Normandy  loosened, 
in  many  ways,  the  connection  between  the  two  countries ;  and  Eng* 
lishmen  became  ashamed  of  what  was  now  indeed  a  foreign- tongoe ; 
they  cultivated  the  language  of  the  people,  the  native  fSo^ish,  and 
before  the  French  wars  ^  Edward  III.,  the  Anglo-Norman  had 
oompletely  disappeared.  Of  the  transition  £rom  Anglo-Saxon, 
through  what  is  often  called  Semi-Saxon,  to  the  rude  fom  of  eariy 
English,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ^^edmen  in  the  note  to 
page  250. 

In  this  kind  of  English,  there  are  extant  only  some  fngmentA  of 
poetry,  and  a  few  metrical  romances  and  chromdes.  Eariy  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  Lawrence  Minot  greatly  advanoed  the 
flexibility  and  correctness  of  the  English.  Neany  oontempoiaiy 
with  Minot,  and  more  widely  known,  was  Robert  (or  rather 
William)  LAUghmd,  a  poet  distinguished  for  his  animation  and 
vigour.  Chaucer,  however^  is  regarded  as  the  true  fi^er  of  En^ish 
literature.  Langland  sought  to  invigorate  our  language  by  resttmag 
lost  expressions ;  Chancer,  by  moulding  it  anew.  Ae latter  etampecl 
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npon  its  poetry  a  oliamcter  wbich  it  still  retatns.  Ages  have 
pMBed  since  he  wrote,  and  yet,  although  Spenser  is  regarded  as 
more  aerial,  and  Milton  is  more  soblime,  none  bnt  Shakespeare  oomr 
bines  so  many  varied  forms  of  poetical  beauty.  The  Canterbury 
Tales  are  looked  upon  as  Chaucer's  masterpiece.  Much  as  we  may 
Tegrei  it,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  licentiousness 
of  thought  stands  Ibrth  but  too  often,  in  strong  and  hideous  con« 
tnst  with  the  lovely  poetry  with  which  it  is  intertwined.  The 
^  moral "  €K>wer,  as  he  was  styled  by  his  friend  Chaucer  himself,  is 
nther  a  versifier  than  a  poet.  Of  the  Scottish  poetry  of  this  period, 
one  piece,  at  least,  ia  more  than  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  English, 
and  yields  the  palm  to  none  but  Chaucer:  it  is  the  ^^ Bruce"  of 
Barbour,  the  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  The  fifteenth  century 
produced  scarcely  one  poet  of  surpassing  genius  in  either  oounUy ; 
yet  there  were,  undoubtedly,  poetic  minds  of  no  oontemptiDle 
ability.  Witness  the  strains  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Lydgate,  the  monk  of  St,  Edmundsbury.  Witness  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  earl  of  Surrey^s  polished  verses,  and  the  effusions  of 
Donbu;  ^^  a  poet,"  if  Walter  Scott  is  to  be  beHeved,  ^^  unrivalled  by 
any  that  Scodand  ever  produced."  Witness,  finally,  the  baUami 
which  are  still  extant,  and  of  which  some  few  are  of  exquisite 
pathos,  and  might  claim  an  additional  wreath  for  the  most  poetio 
age. 

Of  the  general  state  of  the  other  fine  arts,  some  idea  may  be 
fonned,  from  an  extract  taken  from  a  modem  literary  journal  of  no 
inconsiderable  reputation.  The  article  from  which  it  is  taken  ii| 
entitled  ^^The  Museum  at  Cologne:"  its  remarks  apply  to  the 
north  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  they  may  be  said  to 
apply  to  nearly  all  the  north-west  of  Europe,  and  among  the  rest^ 
to  the  British  isles  :•— '^  On  entering  the  rooms  you  are  met  by  a 
aet  of  stiff  figures,  with  fixed  gase  and  rigid  posture,  and  long 
bands,  and  graceless  drapery,  and  gold  skies  behind  their  heads,  and 
Uttfe  stiff  sjNrigs  at  their  feet,  whom  at  first  sight  you  condemn  as 
eqoally  devoid  of  life,  expression,  or  truth.  But  wait  awhile — a 
strange  change  is  coming  over  you — you  feel  these  passionless 
figures  are  attracting  you  with  a  mysterious  fiisdnation — that  they 
are  alive,  though  they  move  not-— that  they  are  telling  you  in  a 
language  addressed,  not  to  the  organs  of  sense,  but  to  the  perception 
of  the  spirit— that  they  were  conceived,  it  is  true,  at  a  period  when 
art  offered  no  blandishments  for  the  eye,  nor  scarce  materials  for  the 
hand,  bat  that  which  is  her  highest  aim  and  object*-that  which  was 
sipedally  committed  to  them,  the  idea,  has  been  more  safely  pre- 
serred  in  their  starch  keeping,  than  in  the  softer  outline,  freer  touch, 
and  looser  fold  of  a  subsequent  age.  They  tell  you  that  they  have 
none  of  the  pride  of  lifes,  nor  lust  of  the  eye,  to  attract  a  roving 
gaie,  or  fix  a  careless  mind ;  but  that  their  fiutfa  is  genuine,  their 
We  pure,  and  their  devotion  intense ;  in  short,  that  it  is  not  their 
fiudt,  bnt  yours,  if  you  are  of  fouler  eyes  than  to  behold  their  deep 
Sttaning.     They  tell  yon,  also,  a   valuable  truth,   namely-— that 
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spiritual  beauties  will  always  overcome  earthly  defedta.  Yoa  see  a 
virgin  on  a  gold  ground,  holding  a  child  no  bigger  than  a  doll,  bat 
you  forget  all  considerations  of  disproportion  in  that  angelic  expres- 
sion of  natural  tenderness,  which  gains  upon  you  the  longer  yon 
look.  You  come  to  an  apostle  standing  by  a  crucifixion,  he  is  at 
least  eight  feet  high,  with  hands  in  proportion  ;  but  the  tnith  is  in 
him,  you  see  the  inspiration  to  preach  it,  and  the  connige  to  die  for 
it.  Then  you  pass  on  to  another  picture — a  conclave  of  holy 
matrons  are  sitting  in  great  dignity :  on  the  floor  before  them  are 
several  children  in  rich  garments,  with  glories  round  their  heads, 
playing  with  the  sword,  the  saw,  the  lance,  and  other  implements  of 
martyrdom.  These  are  the  infojit  apostles !  Yon  care  not  for  the 
incongruities  and  anachronisms,  but  only  perceive  a  face  of  child- 
like tenderness  and  innocence,  heightened  by  a  certain  lahuat 
solemnity,  which  announces  to  the  spectator  that  high  calling  of 

which  they  themselves  are  ignorant. 

*  *  *  *  *  •  * 

"  The  execution  is  exquisite,  the  colours  tender,  the  shadows 
transparent,  while  finished  with  a  minutia  which  claims  the  eye,  and 
even  the  microscope,  to  the  remotest  comer,  yet,  by  the  intensity  of 
expression,  and  a  certain  artless  straightforwardness  of  arrange- 
ment, concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  principal  part  Though 
struggling  evidently  in  the  earlier  pictures,  with  all  the  tyrannical 
types  and  conventionalities  which  the  Byzantine  school  imposed, 
and  disfigured  with  the  same  heraldic-like  absence  of  true  natnre ; 
yet  the  heads  are  £Eur  more  correctly  drawn  than  in  the  Italian 
masters  of  the  same  stage  of  art." 

This  account  will  apply  more  correctly  to  the  times  before, 
than  to  those  after,  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Some 
artistic  specimens  of  the  subsequent  period,  as  the  exquisite, 
though  long  neglected  sculptures  upon  the  tombs  of  Heniy  III. 
and  Edwaid  III.,  must  excite  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the 
unprejudiced.  The  statues  upon  the  beautiful  crosses  erected  at 
Waltham,  Northampton,  and  other  places,  by  Edward  I.,  ^icited 
the  warm  praise  of  so  severe  a  judge  as  Chantry  himself.  Nor  are 
the  fresco-paintings  that  still  survive  upon  the  walls  of  our  churches, 
so  utterly  inconsiderable,  either  in  number  or  merit,  as  might  be  at 
first  supposed.  At  Carlisle,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  many  oth^  phuses, 
the  figures  that  are  fiist  perishing  from  damp  and  neglect,  are  in 
some  instances  worthy  of  thi^  contemporary  schools  of  Germany 
and  Flanders.  In  many  cases,  pictures  of  this  class  are  almost  side 
by  side  with  others  of  nearly  the  same  age,  but  of  a  much  ruder 
character.  Whence  this  difference  ?  It  may  have  been,  that  the 
better  class  were  the  work  of  foreigners :  it  is  certain,  that  foreign 
artists  were  encouraged  by  our  princes ;  but  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  several  beautiful  specimens  of  middle  age  art,  which  wete  once 
attributed  to  foreigoers,  have  since  been  proved  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  native  artists.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  aigoed 
from  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  foreigners :  it  is  w;eU  known,  that 
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the  tomb  of  H^niy  TIL  was  the  woik  of  an  Italian,  who  had  genius 
eooii^  to  beoome  the  rinJ  of  Michael  Angelo.  Yet  the  eraplojment 
of  this  artist  was  not  from  any  hick  of  natiye  talent :  the  braaen 
tomb  of  Mary  of  Burgandy,  the  work  of  Englishmen  of  the  same 
period,  is  still  the  pride  of  bruges.  From  the  days  of  St.  Dunstan^ 
if  Dot  from  an  earlier  period,  the  English  have  alwajrs  excelled  in 
working  in  metals ;  but  the  tomb  of  Maiy  of  Bofgnndy  du^lays  a 
heaniy  and  finish,  that  presupposes  skilful  design,  and  high  artistic 
peroeption.  The  fragments  that  still  exist  in  our  own  country,  in 
maoascript  illuminatioDs  and  enamel- work,  to  say  nothing  of  paint- 
iogs  on  glass^  and  other  branches  of  art,  prore  that  in  works  of  this 
nature  the  present  age  cannot  for  a  moment  compete  with  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Of  the  ardiitecture  of  this  period,  sufficient  has  been  already 
8ud.  It  may,  however,  be  obserred,  that  mere  beauty  of  form  was 
Dot,  by  any  means,  its  only  excellence.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
ArcluBological  Institute  in  1845,  Cockerell,  one  of  the  members^ 
thus  observed,  with  respect  to  William  of  Wykeham,  one  of  the 
greatest  architects  of  the  middle  ages :— «^^  In  the  distribution  of 
his  staircases,  doorways,  passages^  and  casements,  his  economy  of 
contrivance  is  perfect,  and  reminds  us  of  the  self-formed  creation 
of  the  testaceous  tribe ;  the  mansion-shell  of  which  has  grown  into 
harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitant"  The  great  object^ 
iadeedv  o^  pointed,  as  of  all  other  architecture,  was  utility :  but 
^*  Q^ty  ornamented."  Where  utility  of  place,  person,  and  dimate^ 
is  fully  attained  and  chastely  adorned,  there,  whatever  its  forms,  is 
the  perfection  of  architecture. 

To  the  above  account  of  the  progress  of  freedom  and  literature,  may 
he  added  a  few  words  upon  the  causes  that  now  already  began  to  check 
their  progress.  Among  more  evident  reasons,  the  coming  civil  wan 
must  not  be  foigotten :  they  almost  totally  destroyed  the  old  baron- 
age, whose  places  were  filled  with  the  dependants  of  the  crown.  The 
oomuMHis  too  were  do<Mned  to  suffer:  the  knights  of  the  shire,  the 
ksser  barons  of  more  early  times,  in  great  measure,  shared  the  fate 
of  their  more  powerful  kinsmen ;  the  new  knights  were  frequently 
returned  through  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  many  of  them 
owed  their  estates  to  the  sovereign.  The  burgesses  were  thus  thrown 
into  a  position  to  which  they  were  totally  unaccustomed ;  and  in 
the  following  century  were  deprived  of  the  powerful  support  of  the 
deiigy.  The  deqwtism  of  the  crown  became  thus  complete ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  pressure  of  taxes  and  penal  laws,  that  the  nation 
iHtf  aroused  to  vindicate  its  ancient  rights. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Iimcaster,  were  un-» 
doabtedly  prejudicial  to  the  advance  of  literature ;  and  in  the  ioU 
lowing  century  the  general  proscription  of  the  clergy,  the  destruction 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  crafty  solici- 
tude with  which  men  were  taught  to  look  with  coldness,  or  even 
disgust,  upon  the  studies  of  their  fathers,  produced,  or  at  least  ao- 
<^eleiated,  the  decline  of  taste  and  study,  a  decline  from  which  some 
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departments  of  our  literature  hare  not  even  yet  reoorered.  There 
was,  however,  one  cause  of  this  decline  which  existed  before  the 
civil  wars,  and  to  which  the  universities  themselves  ascribed  the 
decay  of  learning.  This  was  no  other  than  the  reiterated  endeavours 
of  the  English  legislature  to  hinder  the  pope  from  the  exerdse  of  his 
right  of  granting  "  provisors."     (See  p.  222.) 

As  some  of  the  superior  clergy  found  that  their  advowBons  were 
still  occasionally  suspended  by  the  pope's  provisions,  they  repeatedly 
petitioned  the  crown  in  their  beluJf ;  and  the  crown  profited  so 
well  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  petitioners,  to  their  dismay,  were 
soon  harassed  with  royal  licenses  and  writs,  and  learned  to  regret 
the  more  moderate,  and  now  forbidden,  exercise  of  the  papal 
provisions. 

Statutes  were  thus  passed  by  Edward  III.  (A.D.  1343  aod  1344), 
denouncing  forfeiture  and  outlawry  against  any  one  that  should  in« 
troduce  into  the  realm,  or  receive  a  '*  provision,"  or  any  other  letters 
contrary,  as  the  vague  words  of  the  act  expressed  it,  to  the  rights 
either  of  the  crown  or  of  the  subject.  Hitherto,  the  avowed  object 
of  all  these  complaints  was,  to  secure  from  suspension  the  patron's 
customary  rights.  By  an  aot  passed  in  A.D.  1351,  it  became 
evident,  that  the  real  object  was  very  difierent ;  and  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  that  abhorrence  of  limitation  and  lore 
of  encroachment,  which  are  the  too  general  attendants  of  power.  The 
aot  alluded  to  declared,  that  if  the  patron  were  a  clergyman,  or  if^ 
being  a  layman,  he  did  not  resist  the  papal  provision,  the  right  of 
patronage  for  the  time  being  should  be  vested  in  the  crown.  An 
enactment  so  unjust,  and  so  despotic  in  principle,  caUed  forth  a  strong 
expression  of  discontent  Men  understood  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  though  they  sometimes  complained  of  misinformation  or  even 
abuses,  they  never  denied  that  authority :  but  where  had  the  king 
procured  this  novel  power  ?  How  could  he  and  his  parliament  inter- 
fere, without  necessity  or  reason,  with  the  private  rights  of  individuals, 
rights  too,  which,  if  forfeited,  reverted  certainly  not  to  the  state,  but 
to  the  church,  from  which  they  had  emanated  ?  The  king,  however, 
had  so  decreed.  Yet  he  found  it  more  easy  to  decree  than  to  execute : 
appeals  were  made  to  Home  against  the  decimons  of  the  royal  courts ; 
and  such  decisions  were  of  course  during  the  appeal  suspended  by 
spiritual  censures.  It  was,  therefore,  enacted  in  A.D.  1353,  that 
whosoever  should  have  recourse  to  foreign  tribunals  in  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  tribunals,  should  be  tried  for 
contempt ;  and  if  they  refused  to  give  answer  within  two  months, 
should  with  their  attorneys,  and  other  aiders  and  abettors,  incur 
forfeiture,  outlawry,  and  imprisonment,  till  ransomed  at  the  king's 
wiU. 

In  A.D.  1364,  all  these  acts  were  confirmed,  and  the  penalties  of 
the  last  were  extended  to  all  those  who  had  procured,  or  should 
procure,  personal  citations  to  answer  in  the  papal  courts ;  and  had 
there  obtained,  or  aided  in  obtaining,  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
England.     This  was  known   as  the   first  of  the  ^^pratmunirB'* 
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Btatntes.  Thej  received  this  naine  from  ^^prannunire  fadasj"  the 
first  words  upon  the  writs  of  summons  for  any  offence  against  the 
act  The  first  of  these  statutes  was  not  passed  without  misgiving : 
the  temporal  peers  and  the  commons  agreed  to  it,  ^'  if  it  should  so 
please  the  king  ;*  and  the  spiritual  peers  added  a  protest,  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  assent  to  any  thing  which  might  he,  or  which  might 
torn,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  dignity  or  estate. 

Now,  as  Edward  seldom  or  never  enforced  these  laws ;  and  as  he 
made  the  suspension  of  the  pnemunire  penalties  a  means  of  obtain- 
log  concessions ;  it  would  appear  that  the  object  for  which  he  passed 
them,  was  to  induce  the  pope  to  be  more  yielding  in  his  subsequent 
treaties.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  Concordat  of  Bruges, 
Gregoiy  XI.,  in  return  for  the  remission  of  all  penalties  against 
proyisors,  made  several  concessions,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  confirmed 
Iq  their  benefices  all  the  king's  presentees,  without  requiring  the 
first-fruits,  as  the  first  year's  revenue  was  called ;  and  he  authorized 
the  bishops  to  visit  the  benefices  which  had  been  granted  to  car- 
dinals, and  to  retain  as  much  of  the  income  as  was  necessary  for 
repairs  (A.D.  1375). 

In  the  following  reign,  a  provision  of  the  abbacy  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  revived  the  question ;  and  the  former  prsemunire  statute 
was  re-enacted,  and  was  extended  to  all  foreigners  who,  in  virtue  of 
sach  a  provision,  resided  on  any  English  benefice.  The  king,  how- 
ever, being  empowered  to  dispense  with  the  act  in  certain  cases, 
made  use  of  it,  like  Edward  III.,  to  extend  his  own  right  of 
patronage.  This  excited  new  complaints ;  and,  in  1390,  was  passed 
the  last  of  the  prsemunire  statutes :  any  person  who  should  receive  a 
benefice  by  a  provision,  was  subjected  to  the  twofold  punishment  of 
forfeiture  and  exile ;  and  any  one  who  should  bring  into  the  king- 
dom any  papal  decree  against  those  that  enforced  the  statute,  was 
punishable  with  loss  of  life  and  limb;  and  any  one  who  should 
publish  the  decree,  was,  if  a  prelate,  to  lose  his  temporalities ;  and, 
if  not  a  prelate,  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
Against  this  statute,  the  lords  spiritual  entered  their  protest,  because 
^  it  might  tend  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  to 
rabvert  the  liberties  of  the  church."  In  1393,  another  act  was 
projiosed,  still  more  stringent,  upon  all  that  should  procure  ^^  such  " 
instruments  ^^ against  the  king's  crown  and  regality;"  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Loras,  and,  at  all  events, 
was  withdrawn  by  the  Commons.  When  the  latter  thus  abandoned 
the  project,  they  referred  it  to  the  decision  of  the  king  and  Lords ; 
and  empowered  them  to  modify  it,  and  put  it  in  execution  at  their 
discretion.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  measure,  though 
sometimes  acted  upon  in  a  modified  form  by  the  king  and  council, 
was  ever  again  introduced  into  parliament.  It  became,  at  last,  the 
practice  to  grant  provisions  to  no  foreigners,  except  the  cardinals, 
and  to  no  Englishmen,  except  those  that  had  the  royal  license. 

Hitherto,  on  the  question  of  provisions,  the  nation  had  heard 
little  but  the  interested  declamations  of  the  patrons,  or  of  the  crea- 
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tuxee  of  the  court ;  now^  however,  it  was  to  learn  that  if  there  were 
some  abases  in  the  grant  of  provisions,  there  were  also  some  national 
advantages.  In  1399,  the  two  universities  presented  a  petition  to 
the  convocation,  stating  that,  ub  long  as  the  pope  had  been  permitted 
to  grant  provisions,  he  had  granted  them  to  men  who  had  taken 
degrees  in  the  universities ;  and  that  the  consequence  to  the  progress 
of  learning  was  highly  important,  the  numbers  of  the  students  being 
increased  and  their  industry  stimulated :  whereas,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  penalties  against  provisions,  the  patrons  neglected  the  mem- 
bers of  the  universities ;  the  stimulant  to  exertion  was  removed ;  and 
the  students  were  few  and  listless.  In  1 416,  the  Commons,  once  so 
forward  in  resisting  provisions,  now  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  all  the 
acts  against  them,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  universities. 
Their  petition  was  referred  to  the  prelates,  hj  whom  the  veiv 
power  which,  when  exerdsed  by  the  popes,  had  awdcened  their 
eomplainte,  was  now,  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised :  ihej  com- 
pelled the  patrons,  for  a  limited  time,  to  collate  members  of  the 
universities.  This  remedy,  temporary  as  it  was,  was  inadequate : 
the  universities  languished ;  and,  for  tne  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  learning  lOAde  but  little  progress. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


TJhtil  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  the  coant^  had  enjoye<l  a  long 
aid,  in  general,  a  profound  peace.  The  feeling  of  oecurity  va« 
ereiy  where  apparent. 
For  more  than  a  century 
tLe  barons  and  knights 
had  been  gradually  for- 
uking  their  grim  and 
mMsive  fortreseoH  for 
edifice*  whose  vast  and 
lof^  halls  and  graoeful 
oriela,  despite  of  tower, 
and  tnoat,  and  battle- 
ment, told  of  the  palace 
more  than  of  the  oaetle. 
The  style  in  which,  for 
the  last  half-centniT, 
these  edifices  were  built, 
vaa  the  Perpendicular. 
It  presents,  to  the  un- 
initiated eye,  but  little 
diflerence  from  th» 
Dceoiatad,  except  in 
the  perfettdieular  lines 
vhich  now,  almost  in~ 
nrisbly,  appear  in  the 
tncery  of  the  windows. 
The  more  coetly  build- 
ings are,  likewise,  dis- 

tingnisheld  by  a  greater  PerpendieMlKr  Stglt. 

aWdance  of  ornament 

tlian  in  the  former  style :  tlie  roof,  for  instance,  was  not  only 
adoned  with  the  rich,  but  chaste,  groining  of  the  fourteenth 
WQtory,  but,  in  some  coses,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
Md  tbe  early  part  of  that  of  his  snocesaor,  was  completely  covered 
with  that  peculiar  work,  which,  springing  from  some  pomt  on  the 
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wall,  and  expanding  towardi  the  centra  of  the  roof,  not  nnlibe 

a  fan,  became  aniveraally  known  by  the  appropriate  designation  of 

Fan-tracetT.    One  amafl  compartment 

of  this  kind  of  work  ma;  give  a  saffi- 

cient  idea  of  what   is  meant.      The 

chapel  of  Henry  YII.,  with  its  ample 

pendants  binding    together    taiA    np- 

bolding  in  the  aerial  lightness  of  the 

Fan-tracery,  a  roof  of  solid  stone,  is 

a  miracle  of  both  ornamental  and  con- 

■tmctive  science. 

The  feeling  of  secority,  whidi, 
daring  the  more  early  predominance 
of  the  perpendtcnlar  style,  had  been  eo 

generally  displayed  in  the  dwellings  of        PerjimdiimUr  TV^etrf. 
the  nobles,  displayed  itself,  likewise, 

in  every  class  of  the  oommunity.  Men  no  longer  crowded  within 
the  fortified  town,  or  grouped  their  dwellings  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
castle  wall.  They  were  scattered  in 
hamlets  over  the  &oe  of  the  oomilry ; 
or  if  franklin,  or  yeoman,  or  any  that 
coald  afford  to  choose,  shewed  some 
preference,  it  was  generally  for  the 
well-cultivated,  hospitable  domain  of 
some  monastic  order,  around  whose 
sequestered  pile  their  homestauls 
thickly  clustei«d.  The  interior  of  such 
booses  bad  become  abundantly,  and 
often  gorgeously,  furnished ;  and  the 
Fan  Tracery.  dress  of  aJl  classes  was  of  snch  eostlj 

materials,  as  to  call  down  the  rebnka 
and  prohibitory  statutes  of  more  than  one  pariiament.  Nor  did  the 
towns  detract  from  the  thriving  appearance  of  the  conntry:  the 
riches  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  oommeroe  were  displajred  in 
a  thouand  forms ;  in  noble  churches,  which,  as  shrines  of  the  most 
augnst  of  sacraments,  men  felt  they  coold  not  too  much  adorn  ;  in 
well-endowed  chantries,  for  the  help  of  the  departed  ;  in  bof^itak, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  traveller,  the  sick,  and  the  needy;  in 
wealthy  guilds  or  brotherly  assodations,  for  the  relief  of  tJie  nek 
or  bunal  of  the  dead ;  in  costly  mnmmeries,  for  the  frequent  recrea- 
tion of  "  merrie  England ; "  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  princely 
halls  of  associated  merchants. 

Amid  all  this  prosperity,  the  cry  of  war  was  now  to  roe  ;  moats 
were  again  to  be  filled  ;  old  castles  were  stored  for  a  siege,  and  the 
palati^  castles  of  the  last  century  were  strengthened  with  outworks ; 
esquires  were  prepsj^ng  the  arms  of  the  knight ;  the  y«omBn  was 
feathering  his  arrows  ;  the  lord  was  collecting  bis  vaesals  ;  beacons 
were  flaming  upon  the  heights;  and  all  things  betokened  that  (he 
long  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close.     Omiuoos  events  now  followed 
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rapidlj :  York  left  his  goyemment  of  Ireland  withont  permission, 
and,  reaching  London  with  four  thousand  men,  hehaved  with 
ioaoleiice  to  the  king,  and  compelled  him  to  summon  a  parliament. 
^  Ye  shall  understand,"  observes  Fabjan,  who  was  bom  about  this 
time,  ^Uhat  temporal  lords  in  those  days  kept  other  manner  of 
households,  and  other  manner  of  retainder  of  household  servants, 
and  other  number  Deut  exceeding  that  the  lords  at  these  days  do. 
Wherefore,  at  parliament  times,  and  other  great  councils,  the  cities 
or  towns  where  they  assembled  were  hugely  stufied  with  people." 
Amidst  such  a  crowded  scene,  with  the  general  confusion  heightened 
by  the  multitude  of  York's  retainers,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  a 
handful  of  his  friends,  made  their  appearance.  They  had  lately 
arrived  from  Fiunoe,  the  heralds  of  their  own  disasters,  and  of  the 
total  loss  of  Normandy.  An  unfortunate  man  is  seldom  a  national 
hvotaitd,  Somerset,  however,  possessed  both  physical  and  moral 
coorage.  His  life  was  threatened,  and  his  treasure  and  goods  at  the 
Blackfriars  were  pillaged  by  the  mob ;  but  he  was  always  at  his  post  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  despising  the  menaces  of  the  rabble,  and  retort- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  the  language  of  York  (November,  A.D.  1451). 

A  ImU  was  introduced,  but  in  vain,  to  declare  York  heir-apparent : 
the  mover  was  afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower.  Another,  for 
exdnding  Somenet  from  court,  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  king.  Frequent  consultations  were  held  by  the  baffled  York- 
ists ;  and  it  was  determined  to  appeal  to  arm&  York  had  greatly 
strengthened  his  iMurty  by  marrying  Cecily,  daughter  of  Neville,  earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  sister  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  of  the 
lords  Falconberg,  Abergavenny,  and  Latimer ;  and  now,  under  pre- 
tence of  opposing  Somerset,  assembled  his  vassals  in  the  Welsh 
marches.  The  king  armed  against  him ;  and,  after  various  move- 
meats,  the  hostile  forces  encamped, — ^the  Yorkists  on  Brentheath, 
and  the  royal  army  on  BhickheatL  By  the  mediation  of  the  monks 
and  clergy,  and  some  of  the  nobles,  peace  was  made,  and  York  dis- 
banded bis  men.  He  was  soon  after  arrested ;  but  on  swearing  fealty, 
was  set  at  liberty  (February,  A.D.  1452). 

At  this  critical  time,  Henry  sank  into  debility  of  body  and  mind  ; 
and  York  opened  parliament  as  lieutenant  of  the  king.  Somerset's 
influence  was  at  Isbst  outweighed :  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  boldness  of  the  commons  in  the  royal  cause  might  now  be 
poniahed ;  and,  accordingly,  a  pretext  was  found  for  the  arrest  of 
their  speaker.  The  petition  of  the  house  against  this  illegal  pro- 
ceeding was  opposed  by  the  lords,  and  the  commons  were  forcea  to 
appcMnt  a  new  speaker.  From  the  imperfect  notices  on  the  rolls,  the 
acts  of  this  parliament  are  very  obscure  :  it  is  dear,  however,  that 
many  of  the  lords  wished  to  absent  themselves,  and  were  compelled, 
bj  heavy  fines,  to  attend.  York  was  at  last  named  protector ;  but 
his  office  was  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  that  of  Gloucester  had  been 
is  the  early  part  of  the  reign. 

When  Henry  recovered,  his  first  endeavour  was  to  reconcile  the 
dokes.     York,  however,  withdrew  from  London,  and  collected  an 
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army  in  the  marches  of  Wales.  The  king,  at- the  tidings,  lemoTed 
his  oonrt  to  St.  Alban's.  The  next  morning  he  was  siiiprised  to 
hehold  the  banners  of  York  advancing  against  the  town.  Heniy 
refosed  to  surrender  Somerset  and  other  noblemen ;  and  immediately 
he  saw  the  barriers  furiouslj  attacked  bj  the  Yorkists.  While  his 
attention  was  thus  occupied,  he  was  startled  by  the  war-ciy  of 
Warwick,  resounding  from  the  gardens,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
a  captive.  Somerset  and  Clifford  were  amongst  the  dain;  and 
Henry  himself  was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an  arrow  ( A.D.  ]  456). 

The  king's  authority  was  now  subservient  to  the  designs  of  his 
enemies.  They  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  late  battle,  that  Somerset 
had  intercepted  their  letters ;  that,  in'  their  own  defence,  they  had 
collected  their  friends ;  that,  when  peaceably  entering  St.  Alban's, 
to  see  the  king,, they  had  been  rudely  stopped;  and  that  an  affiay 
was  the  unforeseen  result.  As  the  king  .was  in  their  poww,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  listen  graciously  to  their  apology. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament,  a  rumour  was  spread 
that  Henry  had  relapsed  into  his  former  disorder.  As  soon,  Uiere- 
fore,  as  the  members  assembled,  they  entreated  York  to  become 
protector.  His  excuse  of  inability  obtained  more  liberal  concessions  ; 
and  he  submitted  to  the  office  when  it  had  been  declared  that  Henry 
would  not  revoke  the  commission,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  true,  he  was  still  merely  head  of  the  council ;  but  m 
that  council  he  had  already  secured  a  majority.  After  his  second 
recovery,  Henry,  the  most  interested,  and  yet  the  most  impartial 
observer  of  the  intrigues  of  the  two  contending  parUea,  again  and 
again  endeavoured  to  procure  a  reconciliation.  For  this  parpose 
the  principal  leaders  repaired  to  the  isapital-^.  in  rapid  suoeession, 
Exeter,  Clifford,  Somerset,  Northumberland,  York,  SaHsboiy,  War- 
wick, with  his  numerous  followers,  conspicuous  for  their  gay  scarlet 
jackets,  and,  at  last,  Henry  and  Margkret,  with  a  splendid  letinue, 
poured  into  the  crowded  city. 

The  lord  mayor  had  now  no  easy  task.  For  a  time  the  aoenes  of 
peace  had  disappeared  :  the  dance  of  maidens  before  the  door,  with 
the  elders  of  the  family  looking  on,  and  the  garlands,  the  prizes  of 
skill,  hung  across  the  street ;  t^ games  of  the  apprentices,  club  and 
buckler,  archery,  tilting  at  the  quintain,  in  short,  all  the  endless 
variety  of  sports,  could  find  little  encouragement  in  the  midst  of 
strife,  had  all  fled  from  the  grim  presence  of  war.  On  the  ether 
hand,  the  turbulence  of  the  eitiiens  had  increased  with  the  general 
violence  of  the  two  factions,  and  when  men  were  habitually  in  arms, 
every  ordinary  quarrel  would  easily  lead  to  blood.  Two  years 
before,  the  mayor  was  for  a  time  obliged  to  hold  each  entire  fulow- 
ship  in  arms,  under  its  own  waiden,  and  in  its  own  hall,  before  he 
could  quell  a  commotion  and  punish  the  guilty  (A.D.  1456).  Now 
the  difficulty  was  incomparably  greater.  Besides  all  the  nsoal 
causes  of  tumult,  the  vassals  of  the  rival  houses,  forming  in  reality 
two  hostile  armies,  were  scowling  defiance  at  one  another,  while 
their  masters  were  holding  distrustful  parleys  and  patching  up  a 
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hollow  truce.  Fortnbatelj,  the  present  lord  major  was  equally 
finn  and  pnident.  Every  day,  with  five  thousand  citiiens  in  foU 
annoor,  he  paraded  the  city  and  its  snburhs,  and  erery  night  three 
tlioasand  otheia  under  throe  aldermen  kept  watch  and  ward  until 
seTen  in  the  morning,  when  the  lord  mayor  resumed  his  daily 
rounds. 

This  display  of  force,  the  hd  of  the  strength  of  the  two  parties 
beiqg  nearly  balanced,  and  Henry's  personal  efforts,  effectually  pro- 
senred  the  peace.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  Yorkists  should 
foand  a  chantry,  or  mortuary  chapel,  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
&Uen  at  St.  Alban's,  and  should  make  restitution  to  their  liEunilies. 
In  thanksgiving  for  the  reconciliation,  and  to  give  it  greater 
jmbUdty,  both  parties  and  the  whole  court  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  St  Paul's  (A.D.  1458).  It  was  but  toa  soon  apparent, 
thftt  the  attempted  reconciliation  was  a  feulure. 

From  the  nobility  the  spirit  of  fiu^ion  had  extended  through 
€T6iy  class  of  society.  Some  regarded  York  as  an  injured  man, 
deprived  of  his  rights,  and  obliged  to  aim  for  his  personal  safety; 
others  declared  him  a  traitor,  that  sought  to  depose  a  king  to  whose 
clemency  he  owed  his  life.  The  old  Inckerings  again  broke  out, 
tnd  sometimes  in  the  most  singular  manner.  It  was  probably  frojai 
such  a  feelings  that  after  a  quiurel  with  one  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's 
serranta,  the  royal  cooks  and  scullions,,  with  spit  and  cleaver,  fell 
apon  the  earl  tiimself^  in  the  vety  midst  of  his  rotainers.  Nor 
ooflld  his  knightly  prowess  shield  his  men  from  ghastly  wounds^  or 
save  himself  the  ignominy  of  a  hasty  flight  to  his  barge.  The 
wrath  of  scullions  in  those  warlike  days  was  not  to  be  despised ; 
hut  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  fiercer  scene,  by  a  storm  of  war 
snch  as  Engb&nd  had  not  experienced  from  the  days  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  which  reft  the  land  for  ever  of  the  iron  baronage 
whidi  had  been  alike  its  terror  and  its  pride. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1459,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  father  of 
Warwick,  the  king-maker,  moved  with  a  strong  force  towards  the 
Weldi  marches,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  duke  of  York. 
At  Bloreheath,  in  Staffordshire,  he  was  met  and  attacked  by  Lord 
Aadely.  Two  of  his  sons  wero  cv^ed  off  severely  wounded ;  but 
he  aclueved  a  bloody  victory,  slew  the  Lord  Audely,  and  continned 
his  march.  Henry  had  now  no  alternative :  with  a  heavy  heart  he 
8amm<»ied  his  vassals,  and,  quitting  London,  encamped  at  Worcester 
with  sixty  thousand  men.  York  was  so  close  at  hand,  that  his 
halteries,  unwieldy  as  they  were,  incessantly  annoyed  the  royal 
army.  The  duke,  however,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  repress  the 
oative  loyalty  of  his  soldiers.  He  had,  therefore,  recourse  to 
tftifioe ;  he  gave  out  that  Henry  was  dead,  and  ordered  mass  to  be 
fiang  for  the  departed  king.  The  cheat  was  discovered,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Trollop,  his  marshal,  deserted  to  the  king,  with  a  body  of 
▼eterans,  and  the  whole  army  broke  up  in  consternation.  The  duke 
of  York  fled  through  Wa5es  to  Ireland  ;  Salisbury,  Warwick, 
March,  and  many  others,   fled   to    Devonshire,   from   thence   to 
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Guernsey,  and  lastly  to  Calais.  TJbe  royalists,  ontihe  other  liand, 
hastened  to  secure  the  ports,  scoured  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and  despoiled  the  town  and  castle  of  Lndlow  ;  while  Heniy  himself 
called  a  parliament  to  Coyentry,  and  attainted  the  insurgents. 

Defeat  aroused  the  energies  of  the  Yorkists;  an  appeal  to  the 
nation  was  busily  circulated,  enumerating  the  supposed  grievances 
of  the  country,  complaining  of  the  act  of  attainder,  which  had 
just  passed,  and  asserting  the  loyalty  of  the  aocosed  and  their 
determination  to  see  the  king  and  prove  their  innocence.  Warwick 
had  been  cominanded  to  surrender  the  government  of  Calais  to  the 
young  earl  of  Somerset  He  received  him  isnth  such  a  fire  as  to 
compel  his  instant  retreat,  and  then  vanquished  him  in  a  varie^  of 
petty  contests. '  '"      .. 

£late  with  this  success,  he  repaired  to  Dublin  to  concert  measures 
with  his  associates.  vKThen  the  appeal  to  the  nation  had  been 
sufficiently  -  circulated,  Warwick  attacked  the  royal  fleet  near 
Sandwich,  and  having  taken  most  of  the  ships,  landed  at  Dover, 
was  admitted  into  London,  and  hurrying  forward  with  an  army 
that  had  swelled  from  fifteen  hundred  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
men,  assailed  Henry  in  his  camp  at  Northampton.  Ix>rd  Grey 
de  Ruthin  betrayed  his  post,  and  admitted  the  assailants. 
Warwick's  policy  to  spare  the  commons  and  destroy  the  lords  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  on  this  occasion ;  the  struggle  lasted 
but  a  few  minutes,  yet  there  fell  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  eaii 
of  Shrewsbuiy,  the  viscount  Beaumont,  Lord  Egremont,  and  three 
hundred  knights  and  gentlemen.*  Once  more  was  Henry  a  prisoner, 
^^  a  man,"  remarks  Vergil,  ^'  bom  to  the  misery,  cwmity,  and 
adversity  of  this  life." 

At  the  tidings  of  this  success,  York  quitted  Ireland,  and  having 
procured  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  the  preceding  parliament, 
entered  the  House  of  Lords,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  the  throne, 
seemed  to  the  spectators  to  await  their  encouragement.  Not  a  voice 
responded.  He  turned  and  looked  upon  the  assembly,  bat  none 
applauded.  To  the  primate's  question,  whether  he  would  visit  the 
king,  ^'  I  know  no  one  in  this  realm,"  the  duke  replied,  ^who 
ought  not  rather  to  visit  me."  On  leaving  the  house,  he  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  palace  which  was  generaUy  oocapied 
by  the  sovereign. 

The  ninth  daV^of  the  session  was  marked  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary trial.  The  duke  of  York  sent  a  petition  to  the  lords, 
explaining  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  demanding  justice.  Having 
shewn  his  descent  from  Edward  III.,  by  Lionel  of  Clarence,  the 
second  son  of  Edward,  the  petitioner  stated,  that  on  the  abdioatioo 
of  Richard  XL,  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  John  of  Ghent, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  a  younger  brother  of  the  said  Lionel,  had,  against 

*  Such  is  the  acoonnt  gyren  hj  William  of  Worcester  and  Wethamftede.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Fabyan  and  Polyd.  Verg.  describe  it  as  a  reginlAT 
battle,  **long  and  cruel/*  and  **  bloody,"  in  which  tea- thousand 
were  slain. 
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all  manner  of  tight,  obtained  the  crown.  By  law,  this  crown 
belonged  to  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  great  grandson  of 
Lionel,  and  consequently  belonged  now  to  his  linod  representaiiTe, 
the  dnke  of  York. 

The  lords  voted  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  but  that 
no  answer  should  be  returned  to  the  petition  without  the  praxions 
consent  of  the  king.  When  Henry  was  informed  of  this  proceeding, 
be  replied,  '^  ^y  nither  was  king ;  his- father  was  also  king.  I  have 
worn  the  crown  forty  years,  from  my  cradle :  you  have  all  sworn 
fealty  to  me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the 
like  to  my  fathers  ;  how  then  can  my  right  be  disputed  ? "  He 
ooneluded  by  recommending  his  interests  to  their  loyalty.  They 
ordered  the  judges  to  undertake  his  oause.*  The  latter  refused : 
their  office,  they  said,  was  to  decide  matters  of  law ;  the  present 
question  was  above  the  law,  and  could  be  dedded  only  by  the  lords 
of  the  king's  blood,  and  the  high  court  of  parliament.  The  king's 
sergeants  and  attorneys  did  not  escape  so  easily;  their  objections 
were  silenced  by  the  remark,  that  they  were  bound,  by  their  office, 
to  give  advice  to  the  crown. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  which  ensued,  the  following  objec- 
tions were  sent  to  the  dnke : — on  account  of  their  respective  oaths  of 
fealty  to  Henry,  the  duke  could  not  urge,  nor  the  lords  admit,  the 
claim ;  some  acts  of  parliament  seemed  to  tend  against  his  title ; 
aevend  entails  had  been  made  to  the  heirs  male,  whereas  he  claimed 
bv  descent  from  females :  York  bore  the  arms  not  of  Lionel  the 
third,  but  of  Edmund  the  fifth,  son  of  Edward  III.j  and  Henry  IV. 
bad  received  the  crown  as  true  heir  of  Henry  III. 

York  replied,  that  it  was  well  known  that  Henry  IV.  was  not 
the  true  heir  of  Henry  III.,  and  that  as  the  present  claim  was 
funded  4>n  priority  of  birth,  his  right  was  such  as  could  not  be 
defeated  by  oaths,  entails,  or  acts  of  parliament ;  if  he  had  not 
assumed  the  arms  of  Lionel,  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  evident  danger 
of  sach  a  proceeding.  His  greatest  difficulty  was  to  elude  the 
objections  raised  on  account  of  his  repeated  oaths  of  fealty  to  Henry, 
on  taking  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  March,  on  succeed- 
ing Bedford  in  the  government  of  Normandy,  and  on  being 
:4)pointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  again,  not  only  by  word  of 
nionth,  but  under  his  own  seal,  and  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  when 
appointed  protector, — and  repeatedly  duHng  the  late  dissensions,  in 
the  most  public  and  solemn  manner,  even  upon  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. His  answer  was,  that  such  oaths  were  contrary  to  truth  and 
justice,  and  therefore  could  not  be  binding ;  that  the  obligations  of 
(Athfi  belong  to  the  decision  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  that  in  any 
£oeh  court,  if  his  oath  were  alleged  against  his  claim,  he  was  willing 
to  answer. 

The  lords  pronounced  in  his  favour.  ''To  save  their  oaths," 
however,  and  ''  to  clear  their  consciences,"  all  parties  agreed,  that 
Heniy  should  retain-  the  crown  for  life,  and  that  after  his  death 
it  should  pass  to  the  duke  and  his  heirs.     At  the  conclusion  of 
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this  important  business,  Hennr,  attended  by  York  as  beir-i^pa- 
rent,  rode  in  state  to  make  his  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's  (A.D. 
1460). 

Was  this  decision  valid?  The  Yorkist  partj  having  proved 
victorious  in  the  field,  oonld  the  lords— could  Henty  himself — ^be 
pronounced  sufficiently  free,  for  so  important  a  determination? 
Margaret,  the  queen,  seemed  to  think  not,  and  reserved  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  her  son.  She  had  escaped  to  Scotland  with  the  jonnj^ 
nrince,  and  was  now  calling  to  arms  the  supporters  of  the  hoiise  of 
^jancaster.  Somerset,  Exeter,  and  many  others,  had  ronained  in 
the  north,  distant,  but  indignant  observers  of  the  recent  trial.  Like 
Margaret,  they  pronounced  the  decision  invalid,  and  at  once 
responded  to  her  calL  If  the  late  decision  could  be  caUed  a 
decision,  not  of  a  victorious  faction,  but  of  the  threes^tatea,  the 
queen  atad  her  advisers  must  be  stigmatized  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
bloodshed  that  followed.  In  hopes  of  crushing  his  enemies  at  a 
single  blow,  York  moved  hastily  to  the  north,  and  at  the  battle  of. 
Wakefield  was  routed  and  shun.  His  young  son,  the  eaii  of 
Rutland,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  whilst  tfeeing  from  the  eamp» 
was  met  and  recognised  by  Cliflford.  The  ruthless  noble,  mindful 
of  his  father's  dteth  at  St  Alban's,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
young  prince's  heart,  and  bade  his  trembling  tutor  go,  and  cany  the 
news  to  the  wretched  mother.  Warwick  had  already  given  a 
sanguinary  tone  to  the  strug^e  :  henceforth  it  became  a  series  of 
revolting  butcheries.  /  ^ 

From  Wakefield,  Maigaret  hastened  to  St.  Alban's  (December 
80,  A.D.  1460);  defeated  the  earl  of  Warwick;  and  was  onctf 
more  restored  to  her  husband.  The  sight  of  a  rich  coontry,  abound- 
ing with  noble  villas,  awakened  the  marauding  propensities  of  the 
borderers.  These  men,  the  chief  strength  of  the  queen's  army,  had 
been  allured  to  the  rojral  standard  by  the  promise  oJT  booty,  and^ 
that  promise  it  would  now  be  dangerous  to  break ;  much  valoable 
time  was  therefore  lost  in  a  cruel  and  impolitic  ravage.  , 

Edward,  earl  of  March,  the  son  of  the  duke  nf' York,  had,  mean- 
while, defeated  a  body  of  royalists  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near 
Wigmore  (February  2,  A.D.  1461);  and  having  collected  all  the 
strength  of  the  Marches  upon  the  Cotswold  Hills,  had  hastened  to 
the  capital  His  youth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  ;  the  finte  of 
his  brother  and  father ;  his  own  recent  success ;  and  the  ravages  of 
the  royalists,  induced  numbers  to  join  his  standard.  Heniy  had 
proclaimed  that  the  late  important  decision  had  been  extorted,  snd 
had  ordered  Edward's  arrest ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  so  many 
feelings,  the  majority  of  the  citizens  equally  disregarded  the  royal 
declaration,  and  the  influence  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  most 
wealthy  merchants ;  and  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  hanuDgnes 
that  were  made  in  favour  of  Edward.  In  a  great  council,  it  was 
decided  that,  by  joining  the  ifCLeenB  forces,  Henry  had  violated  the 
recent  award,  and  forfeited  his  crown.  Enthroned,  therefore,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  Edward  expUiined  to  the  people  the  rights  and  the 
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nnjiut  exdnsion  of  hie  funily.  He  was  intemipteil  with  cries  of 
"Lon^live  King  Edward!"  and  waa  immed  lately  proclaimed  in  doe 
(onn  hy  the  hertJds. 

HsTing  taken  the  usual  oath,  the  new  BOTereign  entered  the 
abbej,  "  where,",  adds  Fahytin,  "  he  was,  of  the  abbote  and  monks, 
met  with  proceHsion,  and  conveyed  nnt«  St.  Edward's  shrine,  and 
there  ofered  as  king  ;  and  that  done,  received  homage  and  fealty  " 
(March  4,  A.D.  1461], 


jI»  JIttndamt.  A  Slmllmg  afkn'otoa. 

TSmte/Edw*rdIV. 

EnwARD  IV, — Scarcely  was  Edward  IV.  proclaimed  in  London, 
then  he  hastened  ta  the  north,  in  pnnnit  of  the  Lanca^rian  army. 
Oq  Palm  Sunday,  with  forty-nine  thonsond  men,  he  attacked  the 
TDemy  between  the  villages  of  Towton  and  Saxtcn,  at  about  an  equal 
dialaoce  from  York  and  Pontefract.  The  Lancastrians  had  the 
idfatitage  of  numbers,  amonnting  to  sizty  thousand  men  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the'  Sftow,  which  was  fiilling  heavily,  drove  into  their 
y'lMtt,  and  almost  deprived  them  of  sight.  The  contest  raged  from 
nme  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  lAncastrians 
U  length  began  to  retreaL  A  swollen  stream  checked  their  conrse ; 
aad,  furiouBly  pressed  by  an  exulting  eneray,  they  broke,  and 
plunged  into  the  waves,  or  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  the.  victors. 
All  night,  and  all  the  following  day,  the  merciless  pursuit  continued. 
No  quarter  was  given.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland  were  amongst  the  slain ;  and  altogether,  nearly  forty 
tboogand  Englishmen  perished  by  mutual  slaughter. 

Margaret  fled  to  the  borders,  and  purchased  aid  from  the  Scot^ 
b;  the  surrender  of  Berwick  ;  and  having  received  money  and  re- 
infoicements  from  Burgundy  and  Fmnce,  she  still  maintained  the 
rontest.  On  one  occasion,  when  ridmg  secretly  in  a  wild  rnoun^ 
t«nuus  district,  she  fell  into  the  hantk  of  robbers.     While  they 
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quarrelled  over  their  booty,  she  plunged  into  the  thiokest  part  of  the 
wood.  Another  robber  now  stood  in  her  path ;  but,  with  her  9CCq»- 
tomed  presence  of  mind,  she  took  her  young  sou  by  the  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  ^  Friend,  to  your  loyalty  I  intrust  the  son  of  your  king." 
He  conducted  them  safely  to  the  Lancastrian  quarters. 

All  the  exertions  and  perils  of  Margaret  were  frnitleas*;  her 
fortresses  were  taken,  her  fleet  was  shattered,  and  her  treasores 
lost  The  battles  of  Hedgely  Moor  and  Hexham  (A.D.  1464) 
closed  the  long  series  of  her  disasters.  Henry  himself  wandered 
for  many  months  in  the  wilds  of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland; 
but  was  at  length  betrayed,  and  was  once  more  shut  up  in  the 
Tower. 

Edward,  meantime,  hail  assembled  a  parliament  in  London,  and 
found  it  as  pliant  as  he  eould  wish.  His  title  was  fully  recognised ; 
his  three  immediate  predecessors  were  stigmatized  as  usurpers,  and, 
while  their  judicial  acts  were  wisely  ratified,  nearly  all  their  grants 
were  revoked  ;  and  all  the  living  partisans  of  the  red  rose,  including 
Henry  himself,  were  subjected  by  name  to  the  unmitigated  penalties 
of  treason.  To  gain  the  support  of  the  corporations,  Eldward  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  their  franchises,  and  granted  charters,  ^  rhyte 
largely,"  says  'Warksworth,  to  towns  and  cities  that  had  none  before. 
To  cut  off  Margaret's  hopes  of  foreign  assistaf^ce,  he  carefully 
sought  the  friendship  of  his  neighbours,  and  concluded  an  armistice 
with  France.  This  truce  was  precarious;  but  an  allianoe  with 
Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  and  the  ^'  War  of  the  Public  Cbod,"  in 
which  Louis  XL  was  involved,  removed  the  fears  of  Edward. 
Denmark  and  Poland,  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  even  Scotland,  afler 
its  long  straggle  of  nearly  one  hundrod  and  seventy  years,. were 
now  the  allies  of  England. 

Edward's  dissolute  conduct,  his  marriage  .with  Lady  Eiixabeth 
Orey  (A.D.  1464),  and  the  fisivours  bestowed  on  her  relatives, *the 
Wydeviles,  excited  the  jealousy  or  disgust  of  Edward's  most 
powerful  friends.  Of  these,  the  Nevilles  were  the  chief :  one  was 
archbishop  of  York ;  another,  the  lord  Montague,  fiunoaa  for 
his  services  against  Margaret  in  the  north,  had  succeeded  to  the 
estates  and  honours  of  the  Percies ;  the  third,  the  renowned  War- 
wick, was  the  king's  chief  minister  and  general,  iield  no  fewer  than 
three  earldoms,  and  was  warden  of  the  Welsh  marches,  governor  of 
Calais,  and  lord  chamberlain.  His  popularity  was  almost  un- 
bounded :  the  people  heard  with  enthusiasm  of  his  deeds  in  arms ; 
and  partook,  with  no  less  delight,  of  his  profuse  hospitality.  **  When 
he  came  to  London,"  says  Stowe,  ^'  he  held  such  a  house,  that  six 
oxen  were  eaten  at  a 'breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  bis 
meat ;  for  who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  house,  he  should 
have  as  much  sodden  and  roast,  as  he  might  cany  on  a  long 
dagger." 

it  was  dangerous  to  excite  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  a  fiunily. 
The  Wydeviles,  however,  perceived  that  they  were  watched  with 
jealousy,  and  urged  the  king  to  shake  off  the  tutelage  of  the  Nerillea. 
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Wbat  g»ye  weight  to  the  advice  waa,  on  the  one  band,  Edward's 
impatience  of  restraint,  and,'  on  the  other,  Warwick's  familiarity 
with  Lonis  of  France.  Mutual  reeriminafion  increased  their  bitter- 
ness, and  feigned  reconciliations  exasperated  their  enmity. 

Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward,  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Warwick, 
and  deepite.the  exertions  of  the  king,  married  Isabella,  the  earl's 
daughter.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  parties  met  at  Calais  to 
wlemnise  the  marriage,  an  insurrection  of  Uie  peasantry  broke  out 
in  Yorkshire.  Its  ostensible  object  was  to  oppose  a  ^'  <&stress  "  for 
the  non-payment  of  com  :  its  real  object  was  betrayed  by  a  threat 
of  nuirching  to  the  south,  and  redressing  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment Fifteen  thousand  of  the  insurgents  approached  York,  but 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter  by  Warwick's  brother,  the  new 
earl  of  Northumberland.  As  this  n<^eman,  however,  made  no 
attempt  to  improve^  his  advantages,  the  rebels  continued  to  increase 
in  number  and  boldness.  They  declared  that  they  intended  to  meet 
Warwick,  and  assist  in  removing  the  Wydeviles,  the  authors  of  the 
taxes  and  national  calamities.  At  the  name  of  Warwick,  '^the 
king-maker,"  his  tenantry  crowded  from  all  quarters,  and  swelled 
the  nnmber  of  the  insurgents  to  sixty  thousand  men«> 

Edward  -assett^led  his  retainers  and  hastened  to  Newark,  but 
aknned  at  symptoms  of  a  general  defection,  he  thought  fit  to 
retreat  The  news  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  eight  thousand 
men  had  been  totally  defeated  at  Edgecote,  and  that  the  earl  of 
Rivers  and  Sir  Jolm  Wydevile,  the  &ther  and  brother  of  the 
queen,  had  been  beheaded,  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  king. 

Warwick  and  Clarence,  whom  he  had  invited  from  France  by 
nigent  letters,  found  him  at  Olney  in  the  deepest  affliction.  He 
b^an  to  ^ve  utterance  to  his  snspieions,  but  soon  discovered  that 
he  ^aa  their  captive.  -  The  suppression  by  Warwick  of  a  rising  in 
favour  of  Henry,  led  to  mutual  explanations  between  Edward  and 
his  keepers,  and  soon  all  was  apparent  harmony.  Even  the  crafty 
Lonis  XI.  of  France,  was  so  much  deceived  by  their  agreement  to 
invade  his  dominions,  that  he  summoned  the  whole  population  to 
aims.  He  was  agreeably  undeceived  by  the  renewed  dissensions  of 
the  Yorkists.  For  a  while,  avowed  distrust  and  apparent  recon- 
ciliation rapidly  succeeded.  At  last,  some  prisoners,  taken  in  a 
revolt  in  Lincolnshire,  declared  to  Edward  that  Warwick  and 
Clarence-  were  the  sole  instigators  of  the  insurrection. 

These  chiefe  were  in  the  act  of  conducting  twenty  thousand  men 
to  join  the  rebels,  when  they  heard  of  their  defeat.  They  imme- 
diatdy  tnmed  westward,  then  hurried  to  tjie  south,  and  having 
coUe^^ed  nine  ships  at  Dartmouth,  steered  for  Calais.  There,  to 
Warwick's  dismay,  his  own  batteries  opened  against  him.  He  was, 
however,  welcomed  to  France.  At  Amboise  he  was  introduced  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  £ajnily  he  had  hurled  from  the  throne. 
It  was  agreed  to  forget  the  past,  and  unite  for  the  future.  Edward, 
the  son  of  Henry  Y I.,  was  married  to  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Warwick.     On  failure  of  heirs  of  the  young  prince,  the  crown  of 
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England  was  to  devolye  to  Clarence.  The  latter,  however,  bad 
soaght  it  for  himself^  not  for  another,  and  being  diaappoioted, 
found  means  to  inform  Edward  IV.  that  he  might  yet  depend  npon 
his  brother  s  loyalty. 

Edward  the  king  was,  meantime,  abandoned  to  degrading  plea- 
sures, and  scarcely  deigned  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  his  enemies. 
Drawn  away  to  the  north  by  a  feigned  rebellion,  he  heard  that 
Warwick  and  Clarence  had  landed  in  the  south.  Still  he  aban- 
doned not  his  vicious  pursuits.  He  hears  that  his  enemies  are  rapidly 
approaching  Nottingham  with  a  force  that  hourly  increases,  bat 
he  dreams  that  they  are  come  only  to  fall  into  his  hands.  A 
messenger  informs  him,  that  six  thousand  of  his  men,  instigated  bv 
the  marquis  of  Montague,  have  flung  away  the  white  rose,  and, 
tossing  their  caps  in  the  air,  have  shouted,  ^'Qod  bleas  king 
Harry ! "  Now,  at  last,  he  sees  his  danger.  The  enemy  is  at  hand, 
and  Montague,  whom  he  had  forced  to  yield  back  to  the  Percies 
their  lands  and  titles,  declares  openly  against  him.  At  once, 
without  an  effort,  without  a  blow,  he  fled  to  Lynn,  and  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Burgundy  (October,  A.D.  1470).  Heniy 
once  more  appeared  as  king,  while  in  reality  he  was  the  creature  of 
Warwick. 

By  a  parliament  which  was  immediately  assembled,  Edward  wa^ 
pronounced  a  usurper,  his  adherents  were  attainted,  and  the  con- 
vention at  Amboise  was  ratified.  To  the  praise  of  the  victors,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  no  other  blood  was  shed  than  that  of 
the  earl  of  Worcester,  whose  merciless  severity  in  his  office  of 
constable  had  earned  for  him,  we  are  told,  the  epithet  of 
"  butcher." 

However  complete  the  success  of  the  Lancastrians,  Edward  was 
not  yet  disposed  to  abandon  the  contest  Assisted  by  the  powerful 
court  of  Burgundy,  he  sailed  up  the  Humber,  and  landed  at 
Havenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  While  he  imitated  Henry  IV.  in  his 
selection  of  a  landing-place,  he  did  so  no  less  in  his  duplicitj. 
Finding  the  people  hostile,  he  shewed  a  pretended  safe-oonduct 
from  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  wore  in  his  bonnet  an  ostridi 
feather,  the  badge  of  Edward,  the  Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales^ 
and  in  evety  town  and  village  made  his  soldiers  cry,  ^  Long  live 
king  Henry."  At  York  he  abjured  on  oath,  before  the  dergy  and 
corporation,  all  pretension  to  the  crown. 

At  Pontefract,  the  marquis  of  Montague  was  intrenched  with  an 
overwhelming  army.  Edward  came  within  four  miles  of  hii 
quarters,  and  was  allowed  to  pass  on.  At  Coventry  he  was  joined 
by  Clarence  with  a  numerous  force,  and  found  Warwick  and 
Oxford  stronglj(  intrenched  in  the  neighbourhood.  Edward  s  ofier> 
of  battle  and  reconciliation  were  alike  rejected.  He  hastened  to 
the  capital  As  it  was  held  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  Edward 
seemed  now  in  the  toils  between  a  hostile  city  and  a  host  of  pursuers. 
To  the  vexation  of  his  enemies,  the  archbishop  admits  him,  and  the 
contest  after  all  must  be  decided  on  nearly  equal  terms. 
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On  Eaater-ere  the  anuies  encamped  on  the  fields  of  Barnet,  and 
all  ike  night  the  fire  of  the  hostile  batteries  continaed.  The 
aoconnts  of  the  battle  that  broke  the  soiemnitj  of  the  Paschai 
festival  are  peiplezed  and  oontradictoij.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  fight  continued  six  honrs,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  mist, 
and  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Yorkists  was  driven  from  the  field. 
The  victory  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  charge  of  Edward's 
reserve ;  by  others,  to  a  mistake  of  Warwick's  men,  who  took  the 
star,  the  badge  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  for  the  sun  of  York,  and 
ehaiged  and  routed  the  earl's  astonished  followers.  The  king- 
maker, as  Warwick  was  called,  and  his  brother  Montague,  were 
amongst  the  slain.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  cart,  carried  to 
Sl  Paul's,  and  there  for  some  days  were  left  exposed  upon  the 
parement,  that  all  might  know  their  fate. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Bamet,  Margaret  had  landed 
at  Weymouth,  with  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries.  Many  flocked 
to  her  standard ;  but  as  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  fortified  and 
guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Severn,  her  friends  in  Wales  were 
onable  to  join  her.  At  Tewkesbury,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Avon  and  Severn,  her  forces  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by 
Edward  in  penon.  Her  son  was  amongst  the  prisoners.  When 
aaked  what  brought  him  to  England,  he  replied,  ^  To  preserve  my 
&tha^s  crown,  and  my  own  inheritance."  Edward  brutally  struck 
Itim  on  the  hce  with  his  gauntlet,  and  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or 
the  knights  in  their  retinue,  despatched  him  with  their  swords. 

Hitherto  the  right  of  sanctuary  had  been  respected,  and  had 
greatly  checked  the  eflbrion  of  blood ;  but  scarcely  had  the  tumult 
of  battle  ceased  on  the  knoUs  of  Tewkesbury,  when  Edward  him- 
self attempted  to  infringe  a  privilege  to  wluch  many  of  his  own 
adherents  owed  their  lives.  He  was  unexpectedly  checked  at  the 
enizanee ;  a  priest  stood  before  him,  bearing  m  his  hands  the 
blessed  saoramenti  and  extorted  a  promise  that  the  rights  of  the 
place  should  be  respected.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  king  and 
the  priest  departed,  when  the  followers  of  Edward  burst  into  the 
aanctnaiy,  seized  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  lord  of  St.  John's,  and 
thirteen  knights  and  esquires,  and  beheaded  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Gloucester. 

While  Ekiward  was  thus  confounding  his  enemies  in  the  west,  a 
bold  attempt  was  made  to  snatch  Henry  from  the  Tower.  The 
"bastard  of  Falconberg"  aroused  the  commons  of  Kent  and  Essex, 
bamt  Bisbopsgate,  seized  Aldgate,  forced  on  entrance,  and,  although 
driven  back  by  the  fierce  onset  of  Alderman  Basset,  waj9  not  finally 
repulsed,  until  afler  a  long  and  sanguinary  encounter.  Burning 
with  indignant  loyalty,  he  again  summoned  the  men  of  Kent,  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  more  vigoroos  assault,  when 
the  approach  of  Edward's  victorious  army  dispelled  his  hopes,  and 
obliged  him  to  provide  for  his  own  safety. 

Yietorious,  but  thirsting  still  for  blood,  Edward  entered  London 
in  triumph.     That  same  night  the  gentle  Henry  became  his  victim, 
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and  the  next  day  men  were  startled  bj  the  public  display  of  (iie 
royal  corpse.  Miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  murdered  king,  and  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  listened  to  such  accounts,  Edward  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
love  of  the  Lancastrian  princes  was  not  yet  extinguished.  The 
misfortunes  of  Henry  were,  in  great  measure,  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, or  rather,  were  at  once  the  result  and  punishment  <^  his 
grandfather's  usurpation.  Befoie  he  came  of  age,  his  authority  was 
impaired  by  the  dissensions  of  his  uncles.  In  his  manhood,  while 
subject  to  infirmities  both  of  body  and  mind,  he  had  to  control  the 
rage  of  faction,  and  to  rule  a  nation  discontented  with  its  burdens, 
and  still  more  with  the  disastrous  close  of  a  war  which  it  had 
refused  to  support.  Yet,  were  it  not  for  the  original  defect  in  his 
title,  Henry  would  probably  have  overcome  his  difBcultiee  by  the 
mere  influence  of  his  personal  character.  That  character  is  thus 
described  by  an  elegant  writer  of  the  following  century  : — 

^^  Eling  Henry  was  a  man  of  milde  and  [daine-dealing  disposition, 
who  preferred  peace  before  warres,  quietnes  before  troubles,  honestie 
beforo  utilitie,  and  leysure  before  busines ;  and,  to  be  short,  there 
was  not  in  this  world  a  more  pure,  more  honest,  and  more  holye 
creeture.  There  was  in  him,  hon^  shamfastnes,  modestie,  inuo- 
cencie,  and  perfect  patience,  taking  all  humane  chances,  miseries, 
and  all  afflictions  of  this  life  in  so  good  part,  as  though  he  had  justly 
by  some  his  ofience  deserved  the  same.  He  ruled  his  owne  affec- 
tions, that  he  might  more  easily  rule  his  owne  subjects ;  he  gaped 
not  after  riches,  nor  thirsted  for  honor  and  worldly  estimation,  but 
was  carefull  onely  for  his  soule's  health ;  such  thinges  as  tended  to 
the  salvation  thereof,  he  onely  esteemed  for  good,  and  that  vexy 
wisely ;  such  againe  as  procured  the  losse  thereof,  he  only  accompted 
evill.  On  thother  side,  Margaret,  his  wife,  a  woman  of  suflicient 
forecast,  very  desirous  of  renowne,  full  of  policie,  councell,  comely 
behaviour,  and  all  manly  qualities,  in  whom  appeared  great  witt, 
great  diligence,  great  heede  and  carefulness ;  but  she  was  of  the 
kind  of  other  women,  who  commonly  are  much  given  and  veiy 
ready  to  muiabilitie  and  chaunge." 

Despite  of  his  unsparing  cruelty  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
Edwani  felt  that  his  throne  was  not  yet  secure.  The  exiled 
warriors  of  the  red  rose  were  closely  observing  his  movements,  and 
even  the  alarms  of  war,  though  distant  and  faint,  still  fell  upon  his 
ear.  De  Vere,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  companion  of  Warwick  on 
the  field  of  Bamet,  swept  the  seas,  threatened  the  coast,  surprised 
Mount  St.  Michael's  in  Cornwall,  and  issuing  from  time  to  time 
from  his  newly-acquired  fortress,  made  frequent  inroads  among  the 
neighbouring  Yorkists.  Compelled,  at  last,  to  surrender,  he  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  for  eleven  years.  He  escaped,  however,  in 
time  to  take  a  victorious  part  in  one  of  the  last  contests  of  the  eivO 
war,  the  battle  of  Bos  worth-field. 

Edward's  disquietudes  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  His  brothers 
ha4  married  the  daughters  of  Warwick,  and  quarrelled  over  the 
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division  of  his  property.     This  breach  was  soon,  appafentl j,  closed ; 
but  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  hatred  remained. 

To  engage  the  national  attention  in  some  external  affiiir  of 
absorbing  interest,  became  now  the  policy  of  Edward.  He 
determined  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  gratify  his  own  love  of 
fiune,  to  rerive  the  old  absnrd  claim  to  the  French  crown.  The 
parliament,  as  nsnal,  was  overjoyed,  and  each  of  the  three  estates 
voted  for  the  contest  one  tenth  of  its  income.  Edward  was  not 
aatiafied,  and  soon  discovered  new  sources  of  wealth.  Almost 
every  stewaid  and  officer  on  his  maJM)rs  and  ftmns  served  as  a  spy 
on  the  neighbourhood.  Edward  thus  learnt,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
tenacious'  memory,  retained  the  names,  and  history,  and  character  of 
all  bis  principal  subjects.  The  most  wealthy  he  called  into  his 
prefience,  and  pleaded  his  necessities  with  the  eloquence  of  a  beggar, 
and  the  authority  of  a  king.  The  large  sums  which  he  ^us 
secured,  he  ^cetiously  termed  ^'  benevolences,"  or  tokens  of  good- 
wilL 

Other  means  were  not  wanting,  and  these  Edward  seised  without 
fear  or  scruple.  Many  had  betrayed  their  love  of  the  Lancastrian 
line,  although  they  had  not  committed  themselves  by  any  overt  act ; 
these  were  harassed  and  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the 
revenge  and  avarice  of  the  king.  What  was  still  worse,  we  find  the 
qneen  herself  comj^ting  the  ruin  which  her  lord  had  begun.  Their 
treatment  of  Sir  Thomas  Cook  is  an  instance  in  point  Sir  Thomas 
had  been  lord  mayor,  and  had  shewed  a  leaning  towards  the 
lAQcaBtrians.  Although  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  treason,  he  had 
been  uinoyed  in  various  ways,  imprisoned,  and  greatly  injured  in 
bis  property.  At  last,  without  any  fresh  charge,  he  was  sentenced 
to  forfeit  to  Eldward  eight  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  queen  demanded  of  the  persecuted  mayor 
one  hundred  marks  for  every  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  king.*  Sir  Thomas  had  the  spirit  to  resist  the 
nnjiut  exaction ;  but  ro^  influence  was  now  greater  than  it  had 
been  since  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta;  sovereigns  that  had 
triumphed  in  the  field,  and  had  had  no  meroy  for  the  vanquished, 
however  mighty,  however  unfortunate,  were  not  Ukely  to  yield  to 
a  mere  citizen,  however  just  his  cause.  After  long  suit  and  heavy 
expense,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  even  to  purehase  forgiveness 
for  his  opposition  by  additional  payments. 

Having  secured  an  abundant  treasure,  and  formed  alliances  with 
Charles  the  Bash,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
Edward  entered  France  with  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  and 
fifteen  thousand  arehers.     Charles,  however,  had  been  expending 

^  Among  the  perqoiiites  of  a  queen-coDBort,  one  is  called  the  **  aiumin 
Rgins/'  or  the  queen's  share  of  certain  fines  paid  to  the  king :  it  is  not  a  sup- 
pkme&tary  or  additional  fine,  but  onlj  a  proportion  of  what  has  been  alreadj 
pad. 
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his  resources  in  a  wild  expedition  into  Germany,  and  Lonis  XL  of 
France  had  been  scattering  his  gold  amongst  the  English  ministers. 
The  result  may  be  easily  surmised ;  £dwud  and  Louis  met,  and 
agreed  to  a  truoe  and  commercial  interoourse  for  seven  years. 
Louis  was  to  pay  down  seyeaty-fire  thousand  crowns,  and  to 
furnish  fifty  thousand  more  eveiy  year,  and  was  to  many  his 
eldest  son  to  Elizabeth,  Edward's  eldest  daughter.  SeTexal  ol 
Edward's  advisers,  as  well  as  their  master,  became  the  pensioners 
of  France. 

So  unexpected  a  result  excited  the  indignation  of  all  classes  of 
Englishmen.  The  army  had  already  uttered  its  discontent,  and 
threatened  with  public  vengeance  the  oounseUors  of  the  king.  It 
was  immediately  disbanded,  but  many  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
returning  home,  combined  in  acts  of  bloodshed  and  plunder,  and 
threw  whole  counties  into  confusion.  Seeing  the  necessity  for 
exertion,  Edward  himself  accompanied  the  judges,  and  punished 
without  mercy  every  delinquent. 

He  perceived,  however,  that  the  whole  nation  was  embittered, 
was  ready  to  rise  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  leader,  or  at  the  first 
demand  for  money.  He  took  care,  therefore,  to  husband  his 
resources  as  far  as  his  extravagant  pleasures  would  permit ;  he 
resumed  the  recent  grants  of  the  crown,  extorted  frequent  tenths 
from  the  clergy,  and  disdained  not  to  acquire  the  gain  of  a  merchant, 
to  despatch  vessels  freighted  with  tin,  doth,  and  wool  to  the  ports  of 
Italy  and  Greece. 

Among  those  that  surrounded  the  throne,  there  was  one  who  had 
once  been  pledged  to  the  Lancastrians,  and  who  had  evidently 
coveted  the  royal  diadem,  who  might  yet  become  the  leader  of  any 
outbreak,  and  whose  resources  were  almost  as  great  as  his  ambidon. 
This  was  no  other  than  Clarence.  He  may  have  been  ensnared  by 
his  jealous  brother,  or  may  have  been  hurried  by  his  own  paasi<His 
into  unjustifiable  measures.  Certain  it  is  that  Clarence  bitterly 
complained  of  Edward's  late  resumption  of  the  crown-lands,  and 
still  more  of  his  brother's  having  thwarted  him  in  his  project  of 
marrying  tiie  heiress  of  Burgundy. 

The  mutual  hatred  of  the  two  brothers  was  repressed  for  a  time, 
but  a  rash  assertion  on  the  part  of  Clarence  produced  an  explosion ; 
he  declared  that  an  execution  which  had  just  occurred  was  evidently 
unjust  Edward  at  once  repaired  to  London,  sent  his  brother  to 
the  Tower,  and  arraigned  him  before  his  peers  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Edward  himself  produced  the  witnesses,  and  conducted 
the  prosecution.  Clarence,  he  said,  had  called  him  a  magician, 
unworthy  to  govern  Christians,  and  a  bastard,  without  a  title  to  the 
crown ;  had,  moreover,  made  his  retuners  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
without  the  ordinary  reservation  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and 
had  ordered  all  his  men  to  be  ready  for  service  at  an  hour's  notice. 
Who  could  resist  the  pleading  of  a  kmg  ?  The  sword  had  reaped 
the  boldest  of  the  peers,  the  survivors  shrunk  beneath  the  royal 
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glance,  and  however  Tagae  the  charge,  not  a  Toice  was  nueed  in 
£iTonr  of  the  accused.  He  was  condemned,  and  within  ten  days 
expired  in  the  Tower  (Feh.  A.D.  1478). 

£dward  himself  did  not  long  surviye.  Disappointed  in  a  match 
between  one  of  his  daughters  and  a  son  of  James  of  Scotland,  he 
declared  war,  and  assisted  Alhanj  in  his  efforts  to  depose  his 
brother.  Disappointed  by  Louis  in  another  marriage  project,  he  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  His  only  thought  was  revenge.  Acting 
upon  a  body  corrupted  by  excess,  this  violent  agitation  changed  a 
fiHght  and  neglected  ailment  into  a  mortal  disease.  The  approach  of 
death  froze  up  the  passions  of  the  king. 

filled  with  terror  for  his  sensual  life  and  unjust  exactions,  he 
strove  to  make  some  reparation  by  devoting  the  few  moments  that 
remained  to  religious  duties,  and  by  ordering  fuU  restitution  to 
those  whom  he  had  injured,  or  from  whom  he  had  wrung  the 
''  benevolence."  *He  expired  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-first  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor  (April, 
A.D.  1483). 

Edward  Y. — ^Though  supported  by  the  late  king,  the  Wydeviles 
had  always  been  oppoABd  by  his  greatest  friends,  the  lords  Hastings, 
Howard,  and  Stanley.  Fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  that  the  queen- 
mother  would  assume  great  power  during  the  minority,  these  men 
nrged  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  hasten  his  return  from  Scotland.  The 
dake  was  by  no  means  tardy  in  his  movements :  in  Northamptonshire 
be  was  visited  by  the  earl  Rivers  and  the  lord  Grey,  who  were  escort- 
ing Edward  to  London.  He  received  them  with  apparent  cordiality, 
but  next  day  ordered  their  arrest,  and  sent  them  to  Poutefract. 
Elizabeth,  with  her  second  son,  Richard,  her  five  daughters,  and  her 
brother,  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  took  refuge  once  more  in  the 
Banctnary  of  Westminster. 

At  a  great  council,  Edward  received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the 
prelates  and  nobles ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  the  usual  residence  of  oui 
kings  before  their  coronation.  Gloucester  was  appointed  protector, 
and  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  ''  brother  and  uncle  of  kings,  protector 
and  defensor,  great  chamberlain,  constable,  and  lord  high  admiral  of 
England." 

While  the  council  sat  in  the  Tower,  Gloucester's  adherents  assem- 
bled at  Crosby  Place,  Gloucester's  stately  residence  in  Bishopsgate- 
Btreet.  Hastings  began  to  distrust  these  meetings ;  and  was  soon 
able  to  inform  Stanley  that,  by  means  of  a  trusty  agent,  he  had 
ascertained  the  protecto/s  designs.  That  trusty  agent,  however, 
betrayed  his  employer.  On  one  of  the  following  days  Gloucester 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  council,  and  stood  frowning  upon  the 
members.  To  a  remark  on  the  part  of  Hastings,  he  answered  by 
calling  him  a  traitor,  and,  as  a  signal  to  his  partisans,  struck  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist.  A  voice  without  shouted  '^  Treason !" 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  entered.  Stanley, 
and  the  bishops  of  York  and  Ely,  were  seized,  and  carried  off  to 
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separate  cells;  while  Hastings  was  harried  away  to  the  Tower- 
j^reen  and  beheaded.  On  the  very  same  day  a  body  of  roffisoa 
entered  Pontefract  Castle,  and  murdered  Lonl  Grey,  Sir  ThomM 
Yaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawse.  The  death  of  Lord  Riren 
speedily  followed.  With  the  assistance  of  Buckingham,  Oioncester 
had  now  collected  in  London  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
Thus  supported,  he  resolved  to  take  a  decisive  st^.  To  prepare 
the  way,  he  revived  his  brother  Clarence'4  tales  of  the  ill^tinucj 
of  Edward  IV.  A  sermon,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  upon  the 
subject,  was  heard  with  ominous  silence.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's 
speech  at  the  Guildhall  was  listened  to  with  equal  coldness.  In 
vain  the  speaker  told  the  stoiy  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady 
Boteler,  previous  to  that  with  Lady  Grey ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  marriage  was  null,  the  children  illegitimate,  and  Richard  of 
Gloucester  the  only  true  heir :  in  vain  he  represented  that  the  fact 
was  so  evident  that,  in  the  north,  both  lords  and  commons  had 
sworn  that  they  would  never  be  ruled  by  a  bastard.  The  citizens 
were  still  mute.  As  a  last  resource,  he  put  the  direct  question  to 
the  assembly,  whether  they  assented  to  Richard  s  accession  ?  The 
shout  of  a  handful  of  men,  stationed  for  the  purpose,  was  received 
by  the  duke  as  a  fEivourable  answer.  He  returned  thanks,  and 
invited  the  astonished  citiaens  to  assemble  the  next  day  at  Baynard'i 
Castle,  where  Richard  was  now  residing. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  Buckingham,  a  considerable  nnm- 
ber  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  principal  cidaena, 
proceeded  to  the  castle,  and  demanded  an  audience.  The  protector 
seemed  taken  by  surprise ;  expressed  apprehensions  for  his  safety; 
and,  at  last,  with  great  apparent  trepidation,  made  his  appearance  at 
one  of  the  windows.  Buckingham  immediately  began  to  read  an 
address,  entitled,  the  ^^Consideration,  Election,  and  Petition,"  of 
the  three  estates,  by  which  Richard  was  entreated  to  assume  the 
royal  authority  as  his  undoubted  right.  As  he  appeared  to 
hesitate,  Buckingham  declared  that,  on  his  refusal,  the  people 
would  proceed  to  choose  another.  This  mockery  over,  Richard 
went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  and  was  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  people. 

Thus  ended  the  short  reign  of  Edward  Y.  In  their  efforts  to 
exculpate  Richard,  Laing  and  Walpole  have  adopted  Buckingham's 
assertion,  that  Edward  IV.  was  already  married  when  he  offered  his 
hand  to  Eliabeth.  The  difficulties  of  these  writexs,  however,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  misconception :  they  certainly  cannot 
weigh,  for  a  moment,  against  the  fickct,  that  Warwick,  Clarence,  and 
other  opponents  of  the  marriage  with  the  lady  Elisibeth,  said 
nothing,  evidently  because  they  knew  nothing,  of  any  former  con- 
tiuct  of  marriage ;  nor  against  the  dear  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  Croyland  historian,  and  the  other  contemporary  authors. 
The  only  ancient  document  that  asserts  the  contranr,  is  the  petition 
that  was  presented  at  Baynard's  Castle.  This,  of  course,  is  of  no 
authority,  being  intended  to  give  some  colour  of  plausibility  to 
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Riehaid'a   title,   and  having  been  composed  by  Stillington,  the 
bishop  of  Both,  and  president  of  Richard's  council 

RiGBABD  IIL — ^After  a  magnificent  ooro- 
mtion,  Richaid  showered  hononzs  upon  his 
friends  with  a  sagadons  liberality.  Amongst 
the  rest,  he  raised  Lord  Uowajrd,  his  great 
psrtisan,  to  the  dokedom  of  Norfolk,  with 
the  office  of  earl  marshal,  and  created  his 
eldest  son  earl  of  Surrey.  To  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  people,  and  overawe  his  enemies, 
be  hegKL  a  progress  to  the  west,  and  then 
icross  the  country  by  slow  stages  to  York. 
To  gratify  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood, 
vith  whom  he  was  very  popular,  he  was 
again  crowned  in  the  northern  capital. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the  south, 
wben  the  inhabitants  of  many  oonnties  began 
to  combine  for  the  release  of  the  sons  of  Edward 
ly.  To  their  dismay  and  horror,  it  was  now 
suffered  to  transpire  that  the  hapless  children 
▼ere  no  more:  they  had  been  smothered 
bj  command  of  their  uncle.*  The  conspirators, 
however,  had  gone  too  ha  to  lay  ajside  their 
plans.  They  now  looked  round  for  some  one 
to  supplant  Kichard  upon  the  throne.     Margaret,  countess  of  Rich- 


A  Nobleman  in  the 
reign  qf  Richard  III. 


*  The  modem  adTocates  of  Richard  hsTO  denied  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
hb  nephews.  Carte  attributef  the  charge  against  Richard  to  BncTdngham,  who 
bMi  nipported,  if  he  had  not  deriaed,  the  conspiracy.  At  firit  right  this  auppo* 
stkm  ii  not  a  little  plausible.  To  deHter  their  lawful  king  from  the  thraldom  of 
kit  ancle  was  enough  to  array  in  arms  one  half  of  England ;  to  declare  Richard 
the  murderer  of  that  long  would  be  enough  to  turn  against  him  in  indignant 
lutred  att  the  awakened  loyalty  of  the  nation.  Richard  once  orerwhelmed,  the 
victorioQi  chieftain,  whether  Buckingham  or  Richmond «  might  seiae  the  crowns 
and  still  keep  in  cUmc  captivity,  or  secretly  destroy,  the  two  unhappy  princes. 
The  sappoeition  would  clear  up  some  of  the  mystery  that  still  envelopes  the 
KbeUioDS  in  the  following  reign;  and  it  derives  strength  from  the  fact  that 
Bnddngham,  being  descended  fh>m  John  of  Lancaster,  no  less  than  from  Thomas 
of  Gkmoester,  the  sons  of  Edward  III.,  was  probably  no  sincere  friend  of  the 
Mae  of  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Croyhnd  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  April  after  the  death  of  Richard,  and 
vbo  slates  that  the  princes  had  died  by  violence ;  and  how  are  we  to  escape 
from  the  still  more  explicit  statements  of  Rouse  and  Andri,  who  also  wrote  in 
tbe  thne  of  Henry  VII.  ?  To  say  ttat,  under  the  new  dynasty,  they  dared  not 
write  the  truth,  might  be  granted ;  but  they  had  the  alternative  of  being  rilent, 
•ad  until  it  is  pro^  that  they  are  dishonest  historians,  we  must  suppose  them 
to  be  sincere.  They  might,  however,  have  been  mistaken ;  might  have  adopted, 
ind  as  they  give  no  additional  evidence  probably  did  merely  adopt,  the  prevalent 
Rport.  There  is  another  author,  however,  of  acute  judgment  and  fearless 
integrity.  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  his  ••  Life  of  Richard  III.,''  written  about  1513, 
^  gives  the  ibU  particulars  of  the  confessions  of  the  assasrins  themselves.  This 
n  a  strong,  indeed  Uie  main,  link  in  the  proof  of  the  murder. 

To  weaken  this,  it  has  been  said  that  the  confession  was  made  during  Parkin's 
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mond,  the  great  grand-daogbter  of  John  of  Ghent  and  Gatherine 
Swynford,  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Lancastnan 
line.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  offer  the  crown  to  her  son, 
Henry  Tador,  earl  of  Richmond,  on  condition  of  his  manying  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  lY.  If  Elia- 
beth's  right  had  been  oTcrlooked,  Buckingham  would  have  had  a 
nearer  claim  than  Richmond.      He  himsdf  was  not  only  of  tk» 

rebellion,  when  Henry  would  certainly  have  Dnblished  it  aa  a  demonatFatiTe  proof 
that  the  prinoea  were  dead,  and,  therefore,  Perkin  an  impottor.  Thia  obJMtmi 
if  founded  on  a  miatake :  the  oonfeaaion  waa  made  ten  yean  after,  just  before 
l^rrrell  and  Dighton,  the  two  aaaaaaina,  were  executed  for  having  aaaisted  in  Uie 
eacape  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  It  may,  however,  be  objected  against  the  oon- 
feaaion, that  it  waa  made  before  men  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Henry,  and  bj 
them  made  known  to  the  world,  and  is  therefore  suspicioua.  Such  an  objection 
would  derive  weight  from  the  known  aubaerviency  of  those  that  reoeiTed  the  oon- 
feaaion, but  is  of  no  avail  aa  long  as  their  character  remaina  unimpeached. 

To  More's  veracity  it  has  been  again  objected  by  Laing,  that  the  progress  to 
the  north,  during  which  the  murder  was  committed,  could  not  have  bqg;un  before 
the  Slat  of  August,  and  certainly  terminated  before  the  7th  of  September,  the  day  of 
Richard's  second  coronation ;  and  that  this  apace  of  time  waa  much  too  short  for 
the  facts  detailed  by  More.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  numerous  contempurBiy 
documenta,  that  Richard  was  on  his  progress  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
August.  Laing's  mistake  has  arisen  from  supposing  that  the  words  "Teste 
Rege,"  attached  at  Westminster  to  two  instruments  that  were  signed  on  the  31st 
of  August,  necessarily  implied  the  king's  personal  attendance  mt  Westminster. 
This,  however,  is  the  ordinary  form  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  implies  that 
the  chancellor  holds  the  place  of  the  king.  Thus  Edward  IV.  died  on  the  9tfa  of 
April,  1483  :  his  eldest  son  was  then  at  Ludlow,  and  did  not  reach  London  tiil 
the  4th  of  May.  In  the  interval  we  find  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  writa  issaed 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  signed  "  Teste  Rege." 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  weighed  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  on  both 
aides :  some  have  diaappeared  on  examination,  because  they  are  founded  on  mis- 
take ;  others  still  maintain  a  plausible  appearance.  Are  we  then  to  rqect,  or  at 
least  to  doubt,  the  murder  ?  Before  the  reader  decides,  let  him  take  aome  htX 
of  which  he  ia  certain,  and  let  him  try  whether  his  ingenuity  could  not  devise 
a  variety  of  apparent  objections  against  the  evidence  of  the  known  fact.  Of 
oourae  he  would  reject  such  objections  as  soon  aa  they  arose,  deapite  of  their 
plausibility.  Let  him  act  thus  in  cases  of  historical  doubt ;  as  long  aa  there  is 
decided,  honeat,  and,  as  far  aa  can  be  known,  contemporary  and  unoooflictiBf 
teatimony,  the  doubt  of  another  age,  without  new  sources  of  informatioo,  oannot 
be  a  reaaonable  doubt,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  entertained. 

In  the  point  in  question,  contemporary  authoritiet  are  unanimona  in  condesoa- 
ing  Richard :  before  we  disbelieve  them  they  must  be  proved  to  be  wrong,  aot 
from  theory,  but  from  fact.  Two  or  three  drcamstaaoea  that  corroborate  their 
teatimony  may,  however,  be  mentioned.  What  simpler  plan  could  Ricfaud 
adopt  to  confound  those  that  aocuaed  him  of  the  murder  than  to  produce  the 
prinoea  to  public  gaze,  if  they  were  still  alive  ?  What  could  be  hu  object  ia 
striving  to  wed  Elizabeth,  their  sister,  if  they  were  still  alive  ?  The  men  thit 
confessed  the  murder  had  certainly  been,  for  no  ostensible  reason,  objects  of  hii 
beneficence.  In  the  time  of  Charlea  II.  aome  building  that  had  been  raised 
against  the  White  Tower  wss  removed,  and  during  the  work  a  chest  ecmtainiay 
the  skeletons  of  two  boys  was  discovered.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  not 
told  of  the  violent  death  of  any  other  children  in  the  Tower ;  and,  on  the  other. 
More  states  that  a  priest  removed  the  corpses  of  the  murdered  princes  from  the 
•pot  in  which  the  aasassins  had  ooncnled  them  ;  and  that  aa  the  priest  died  sooa 
after,  his  secret  perished  with  him.  It  is  highly  probable,  then,  that  the  dis* 
covered  bones  were  the  remains  of  the  two  princes. 
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same  iDegitimaie  Lancastrian  line  as  the  earl,  though  by  a  yonnger 
bnmeh,  bat  was  the  lawful  representative  of  Thomas  of  Gloncester, 
the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  The  late  contest,  however,  had 
fixed  pablic  attention  upon  the  two  great  femilies  of  York  and 
LancasteiE,  to  the  exdosion  of  everj  other.  The  onion  of  the  two, 
bj  their  elder  branches,  seemed,  therefore,  the  most  effectual  means 
for  iosoring  the  peace  of  the  countiy;  and  to  this  arrangement 
Backingham  was  wise  enough  to  raise  no  obetade. 

The  designs  of  the  confederates,  however  well  contrived,  were 
baffled  bj  a  series  of  accidents.  Bichmond  had  collected  a  fleet  in 
one  of  the  French  ports,  but  while  crossing  the  Channel,  his  ships 
were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  driven  back  hj  a  tempest.  Bucking* 
bam,  meantime,  had  been  cut  off  from  his  Welsh  partisans  bj  th^ 
onusual  swelling  of  the  Severn,  which  broke  down  the  bridges  and 
rendered  the  fords  impassable.  The  disheartened  Welshmen  dis^ 
persed,  Backingham  was  betrayed  into  the  bands  of  Richard  and 
beheaded,  and  of  the  insuigents,  who  everywhere  diqiersed  on  the 
^proach  of  the  king,  some  took  sanctuary,  some  escaped  to  the 
continent,  and  not  a  few  were  put  to  death. 

Thus  triumphant,  Richard  no  longer  feared  to  meet  the  parlia- 
ment. Like  its  predecessors  in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  it  complied 
with  every  wish  of  the  sovereign.  The  "petition,"  by  which 
Hichard  hiid  been  brought  to  the  throne,  was  approved  and  ratified ; 
and  the  crown  was  entailed  upon  himself  and  his  heirs.  By  punish- 
ing the  ]a>te  insuigents  with  a  bill  of  attainder,  severe  beyond  all 
precedent,  and  by  transferring  many  of  his  partisans  in  the  north 
to  the  forfeited  estates,  Rich^^  was  enabled  at  once  to  repay  their 
attachment)  and  to  render  them  faithful  spies  over  their  disiuSeoted 
neighboors. 

The  more  effectually  to  secure  his  throne^  Richard  endeavoured  to 
fonn  a  match  between  Elizabeth,  his  niece,  and  his  son  Edward. 
The  untimely  death  of  the  latter  broke  short  his  scheme.  He 
offered  the  princess  his  own  hand.  His  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
king-maker,  was  still  living ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  she  was  in  her 
grave,  and  men  looked  strange  things  when  they  spoke  of  her  death. 

While  Richard  exulted  at  the  prospect  of  disappointing  his  rival 
by  the  projected  marriage,  Ratcliffe  and  Catesby,  his  confidential 
advisers,  were  scheming  to  prevent  it  They  feared,  it  seems,  that, 
if  Elizabeth  became  queen,  they  toight  have  to  answer  some  day  for 
the  murder  of  her  brothers.  At  all  events,  to  the  surprise  of 
Richard,  they  strongly  objected  to  the  policy  of  a  marriage  which 
would  excite  the  horror  of  the  people,  and  oul  down  the  anathemas 
of  the  clergy.  Richard  yielded,  at  last,  a  reluctant  assent  He 
chose,  as  heir-apparent,  and  afterwards  rejected  and  consigned  to  the 
Tower,  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  Clarence.  In  his 
place,  he  substituted,  as  his  successor,  another  nephew,  Henry  earl 
of  linooln. 

Richard's  treasures  were  now  exhausted,  yet  he  dared  not 
request  a  supply.     In  this  emergen^^,  he  remembered  his  brothex^s 
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system  of  raising  a  *'  benevolence,"  and  alter  some  hesitation,  lie 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  although  it  had 
been  declared  illegaL  His  extortions,  or  ^^malevolences"  as  the 
people  termed  them,  only  served  to  increase  the  general  disaffectioD. 

His  abstracted,  restless  deportment, — his  hand  ever  clutching  at 
his  dagger,  his  phrensied  starts,  and  his  imaginanr  spectres,  may 
have  been  the  inventions  of  his  enemies ;  but  his  situation  was 
certainly  most  unenviable.  He  knew  that  the  adherents  of 
'Richmond  were  plotting  his  destruction,  and  almost  every  hour  he 
heard  of  the  flight  of  some  of  his  adherents.  Among  these  were 
some  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Calais,  the  sheriffs  of  seveial 
counties,  and  Sir  Walter  Blount,  the  governor  of  Ham,  with  his 
prisoner  the  earl  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the  gentry. 

The  preparations  against  him  were  at  length  completed.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  Henry,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  traversing  Wales,  moved  rapidly  through  the 
midland  counties  of  England.  His  correspondence  with  many  in 
Ribhard's  army  made  him  confident  of  the  result.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22nd  of  August  he  led  his  forces  from  Atherstone 
towards  Leicester,  and  on  the  field  of  Bosworth  encountered  the 
vanguard  of  the  enemy.  There  was  no  eagerness  for  the  fight,  and 
Richard  was  dismayed  to  see  his  men  wavering  or  deserting. 
While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  espied  his  rival, — one  dedsive  act 
might  yet  retrieve  the  day.  Without  more  ado,  he  spurred  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  slew  Sir  William  Brandon,  struck  Sir  John 
Cheney  to  the  earth,  and  had  already  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at 
Henry,  when  he  was  overpowered,  and  sank  beneath  a  host  of 
weapons.  His  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Richmond,  and 
the  field  rang  with  shouts  of  ^^  Long  live  king  Henry  I  "  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  three  thousand  men  were  sUun  in  the  pursuit  At 
the  close  of  the  battle,  the  corpse  of  Richard  was  flung  over  a 
horse's  back,  and  was  thus  conveyed  to  Leicester,  from  which 
Richard,  but  the  day  before,  had  saUied  forth  with  all  the  pomp  of 
royalty. 

Hbnrt  VII. — ^The  victor  of  Bos  worth-field  entered  London  amidst 
all  the  usual  demonstrations  of  excessive  joy.  Before  the  close  carriage 
in  which  he  rode  were  borne  the  three  banners  beneath  which  his 
troops  had  lately  fought.  The  banners  were  significant  enough,  but 
the  close  carriage  seems  to  have  been  a  novelty,  and  until  it  was 
opened,  and  Henry  had  shewn  his  face,  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass. 
Then,  however,  it  moved  on  through  the  cheering  crowd,  until  it 
reached  St.  Paul's.  There,  at  the  high  altar,  Henry,  in  gratitade 
for  his  success,  made  an  offering  of  the  banners.  He  then  departed 
to  secure  his  crown. 

His  measures  were  delayed  a  whole  month  by  a  grievoos 
mortality,  generally  known  as  the  sweating  sickness.  Among  its 
victims  in  a  single  week,  were  two  successive  lord  mayors,  and  six 
aldermen.  When,  at  hist,  it  abated,  Henry  lost  no  time  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans.     Descended,  on  his  finthei's  sidei  from  Owen 
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Tador,  a  Weleh  gentleman,  and,  on  bis  mother's,  from  an  Dlegiti- 
Bttte  son  of  John  of  Ghent,  Henry  possessed  no  real  title  to  the 
English  crown.  Conscioas  of  the  weakness  of  his  claim,  he  kept 
liis  coronation  before  he  summoned  his  first  parliament.  A  large 
party  had  engaged  to  secure  him  the  crown,  if  he  would  marry 
EltiahetL  Others,  who  might  have  preferred  a  legitimate  heir, 
were  weary  of  contention,  and  with  the  mass  of  the  people  the  man 
that  had  deposed  a  usurper  and  reputed  murderer  could  hardly 
&il  to  be  popular.  Henxy  was,  therefore,  comparatirely  secure  in 
taking  so  decisive  a  step  as  that  of  his  coronation. 

When  he  opened  parliament,  he  took,  care  not  to  dwell  upon  any 
specific  daim,  but  spoke  in  yvLgae  terms  of  his  right  of  inheritance, 
and  of  the  divine  approbation  stamped  upon  his  cause  by  the 
recent  victoiy.  He  was  ahirmed  at  the  bold  questions  that  were 
iramediately  asked.  It  was  demanded  whether  members  that  had 
been  attainted  by  Richard  could  sit  in  the  house ;  the  judges  replied 
that  antil  their  attainder  had  been  reversed,  they  could  not.  It  was 
then  asked  whether  Henry's  attainder  was  to  be  repealed ;  it  was 
answered  that  the  crown  removed  all  legal  corruption  of  blood. 
Acts  reversing  the  attainders  of  more  than  a  hundred  peraons  were 
then  passed. 

Tremblingly  sensitive  of  whatever  touched  his  own  ill-grounded 
right,  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  strengthening  his  throne  by 
manying  Elizabeth,  yet  disdaining  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
indebted  to  her  for  the  crown,  Henry  refused  both  to  revive  the 
act  which  guaranteed  the  succession  to  the  descendants  of  John  of 
Ghent,  and  to  repeal  that  of  Edward  IV.,  by  which  it  had  been 
guaranteed  to  the  descendants  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  the  second 
son  of  Edward  III. ;  while  he  took  care  that  all  mention  of  his  own 
attainder  should  be  blotted  out  from  the  records,  and  that  the  act  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  dedared  the  Lancastrian  kings  usurpers,  and 
that  of  Richard  III.,  which  had  pronounced  EHizabeth  illegitimate, 
should  be  forthwith  repealed.  A&er  these  preliminaries,  the  act  of 
settlement  was  made ;  without  reference  to  any  claim,  it  simply 
enacted,  that  the  crown  should  pass  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

One  of  the  new  king's  measures  waa  by  no  means  popular.  He 
had  alluded  to  the  ^*  punishment  due  to  those  that  had  offended  hiar 
royal  majesty."  It  was  asked  how  any  one  could  have  offended 
the  majesty  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  before  he  had  advanced  a 
daim  to  the  throne  ?  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  had  enacted  suck 
pnmahments,  but  they  had  both  been  acknowledged  by  parliament, 
Henry  was  embanaased  by  the  objection ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  his  adherents  demanded  remunera- 
tion. JufiUoe  was  sacrificed  to  convenience,  and  a  bill  of  attaindei 
was  passed  against  thirty  individuals,  despite  of  the  murmurs  of  hia 
BohjectB.  By  another  act,  Henry  was  empowered  to  resume  all  the 
grants  that  had  been  made  since  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
By  this  means,  a  large  proportion  of  the  partisans  of  the  hous» 
of  York  were  phuxd  at  the  king's  mercy. 
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Danng  the  session,  parliament  had  entreated  Henry  to  marry  the 
princess  Elizabeth ;  in  the  course  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  he 
complied  with  their  request.  He  had  obtained  a  bull  of  dispoifla- 
tion  for  manying  Elisabeth,  but  anxious  for  every  kind  of  aanctioii 
for  his  title,  he  artfully  managed  to  procure  a  second  boll,  in  which 
the  meaning  which  he  himself  attached  to  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
a  commentary  upon  his  title  suggested  by  himself  were  cleariy  and 
fully  stated.  The  crown  was  declared  to  belong  to  him  by  right  of 
conquest,  by  inheritance,  by  the  wish  and  election  of  the  nation,  and 
by  the  act  of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parliament ;  but  it  was 
added,  notwithstanding  this  indefeasible  right,  Henry  in  his  anxiety  to 
terminate  the  civil  war,  had  consented  to  give  his  hand  to  Elixabeth, 
the  true  heir  of  Edward  lY.  The  king's  object  in  procuring  the  bull 
was  soon  apparent ;  in  a  magnificent  progress  through  the  prindpsl 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  Henry  caused  the  papal  dispensation  to  be 
read  and  ex{^ned  to  the  people,  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday. 

During  this  progress,  Lord  Lovel  quitted  the  sanctuary,  m  which 
he  had  taken  refuge  after  the  battte  of  Bosworth,  and  attempted  to 
surprise  Henry  on  his  approach  to  York.  Fsdling  in  tius  bold 
attempt,  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  dowager  duchees  of 
Burgundy,  the  sister  of  Edward  lY.  A  more  dangerous  attempt 
followed.  A  priest  of  Oxford,  named  Simons,  had  gone  to  Dablin, 
and  presented,  to  the  lord  deputy  a  boy  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  as 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  Ever  since  the  stately  and  conciliating  vice* 
royalty  of  Richard,  duke  of  York  fA.D.  1430),  all  the  Ang^IriA 
ohieffcains,  except  the  Butlers,  had  been  devoted  Yoridsta.  The 
earl  of  Kildare,  the  present  deputy,  was  the  head  of  the  party. 
He  owed  his  continuance  in  office,  afiter  the  death  of  Richard  III., 
to  the  numbers  of  his  adherents,  and  the  weakness  of  Heniy. 
He  listened  to  the  pretended  Warwick's  escape  from  the  Tower,  and 
to  his  description  of  that  place  of  terror,  and  without  futber 
investigation,  permitted  the  chancellor  to  present  him  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  Except  the  Butlers,  the  citijeens  of  Waterford,  and 
some  of  the  bishops,  the  whole  population  hailed  him  as  king.  He 
was  procLfcimed  under  the  name  of  Edward  YI. 

To  prove  the  imposture,  Henry  led  the  real  earl  of  Warwick 
from  the  Tower  to  St  Paul's,  and  from  thence  conducted  him  to  the 
palace  of  Shene.  The  supposed  imprisonment  of  the  queen  dowager, 
the  widow  of  Edward  lY.,  at  this  critical  moment,  adds  new 
mystery  to  this  dark  period  of  our  history.  Other  events  rapidly 
followed.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  dedared  heir> 
apparent  of  Richard  III.,  had  been  treated  by  Henry  with  apparent 
confidence,  and  even  admitted  to  his  oounciL  This  nobleman  now 
suddenly  quitted  the  kingdom,  repaired  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  finally  departed  for  Dublin  with  Lord  Lovel  and  two  thoasand 
veteran  warriors.  On  his  arrival  Edward  YI.  was  solonnly 
crowned,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  was  borne  from  the 
church  to  the  castle,  according  to  the  old  Irish  custom,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  chiefs. 
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Lhiooln  was  soon  inr  England*  Neither  he  nor  Henry  eonld  hare 
foreseen  how  easily  the  struggle  would  terminate.  Hurzjing 
forward,  ae  if  by  some  desperate  effort  he  thouffht  to  oompensate  for 
hk  inferiority  in  numbers,  the  earl  encountered  the  vanguard  of  the 
tojbI  army  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  was  speedily  overti^rown,  and 
perished  with  four  thousand  of  his  men  (June,  A.D.  1487). 
Simona  and  the  pretended  Edward  VI.  were  among  the  prisoners. 
The  former  confessed  the  imposture  before  the  eonrocation,  and 
died  in  prison ;  the  latter,  who  was  said  to  be  Lambert  Simnel,  the 
fionof  a  joiner,  was  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  for  his 
good  behayiour  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  post  of  falconer. 

The  object  of  this  rebellion  can  only  be  conjectured ;  if  it  had 
heen  intended  for  the  release  of  Warwick,  it  was  not  unwisely 
oontriyed  :  by  raising  a  pretender,  whom  they  could  afterwanu 
discard,  they  rendered  it  Henry's  interest  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
real  Warwick.  But  as  long  as  any  of  the  children  of  Edward  lY. 
▼ere  alive,  Warwick,  the  son  of  Clarence,  had  certainly  no  lawful 
chum.  Could  the  scheme  have  been  devised,  or  at  leasts  improved 
by  Lincoln,  for  his  own  purposes  ?  This  would  haye  been  still 
more  visionary.  The  whole  question  must  either  remain  an  impene- 
tmble  mysteiy,  or  must  be  considered  a  wild  imposture^  caught  up 
by  £M^ons  men  for  selfish  purposes. 

Hitherto  Henry  had  kept  the  queen  in  studied  obscurity.  He 
sow  thoi]^ht  it  prudent  to  issue  onlers  for  her  coronation.  Uenoe- 
forth  she  appeared  at  his  side  on  all  occasions  of  state. 

Another  politic  step  was  the  abolition  of  ^*  maintenance,"  or 
livery.  By  this  custom  men,  whether  vassals  or  total  strangersi 
bound  themselves  to  espouse  both  the  public  and  private  quanels  of 
their  ehief^  and  of  all  those  who  wore  his  badge  or  livery.  Juries 
were  thus  intimidated,  the  administration  of  justice  was  obstructed, 
and  a  strong  party  against  the  king  himself,,  whose  title  during  the 
last  four  or  five  reigns  had  always  been  dLiputed,  could  easily  be 
omaised. 

when  persons  of  great  power  and  authority  had  become  liable  to 
sof^ioion,  it  was  usiuil  to  summon  them  before  the  kin^s  council, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  to  acquit  or  punish  them,  or  to 
foroe  them  to  give  securities.     This  was  the  only  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council :  it  was  now  transferred  to  a  new  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  the  custom  of  muntenance.     It  was  enacted 
that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  or  any  two  of 
these  officers,  together  with  one  spiritual  and  <me  temporal  peer, 
and  the  chief  judges  o(  the  King^s  Bench  and  Common  Pleai^ 
ahoold  have  authority  to  examine  and  punish,  as  if  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice,  all  that  transgressed  the  laws  which  had  lately 
prohibited  the  dbnoxious    maintenance.     This  tribunal  received 
the  name  of  the  *^  star  chamber,"  from  the  golden  decorations  on 
tile  araie-colonred  roof  of  the  chamber  in  which  it  held  its  sittinga. 
By  degrees  it  oataiepped  the  limits  of  the  statute,^  and  suoamoned 
for  Kbels  and  miademeanoxs.     Its  inflictions  were  to  be  *^  ordered 
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by  law,"  biit  they  soon  became  so  severe  and  arbitraiy,  as  to  pro- 
voke the  hatred  and  execrations  of  all  classes  of  men.  It  was  the 
first  decided  advance  of  the  Tudors  along  the  career  of  despotism. 

While  Henry  was  thns  endeavouring  to  insure  tranquilHtv  at 
home,  he  was  no  less  anxious  for  peace  abroad.  The  nord^  of 
England  had  always  been  attached  to  Richard,  and,  if  assisted  by 
Scotland,  might  yet  endanger  his  throne ;  hence  his  pacific  policy 
towards  Scotland.  From  very  difierent  motives,  James  III.,  the 
king  of  that  country,  was  no  less  anxious  to  cultivate  the  friend^p 
of  England.  By  his  turbulent  barons,  his  policy  and  his  inactive 
disposition  and  retired  habits  were  all  equally  disliked.  James  had 
some  thoughts  of  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  dowager  queen  of  England, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  rebel  army  at  Canglor,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stirling,  and  scarcely  a  mile  from  Bannockbum,  by  a 
confederacy  of  his  barons,  and  was  totally  routed  (A.D.  1488). 
Thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  flight,  he  was  carried,  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  into  the  mill  of  Beaton.  One  of  the  victors  entered, 
and  finding  that  James  was  still  alive,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
king's  heart.  Henry  lamented  his  fate,  but  his  interested  grief 
subsided  when  he  found  means  to  continue  the  truce. 

Scarcely  had  Henry  secured  the  friendship  of  Scotland,  when  the 
voice  of  the  nation  forced  him  into  a  reluctant  contest  with  France. 
Many  suitors  had  claimed  the  hand  of  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
Brittany.  •  On  the  death  of  Francis,  the  aged  father  of  this  prinoesB, 
Cha>rles  VIII.  of  France  claimed  the  duchy,  the  only  large  fief  that 
bad  not  yet  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  sent  a  poweitul  force  to  take 

?>s8ession.  The  young  duchess  appealed  to  the  chivalry  of  Europe, 
erdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian  of  Germany,  were  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  France  possessions  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  themselves  or  their  ancestors ;  they  therefore 
gladly  prepared  to  arm.  The  English  had  already  petitioned  Heniy 
on  behalf  of  Bretagne,  and  had  granted  huge  supplies  that  he  might 
expel  the  French;  when,  however,  they  were  entreated  by  the 
iielplesB  princess  herself  their  clamour  for  war  became  so  great,  that 
Henry  dared  no  longer  to  refuse.  His  cold,  selfish  prudence,  how- 
evelr,  was  not  to  be  relinqnished,  even  in  the  din  of  arms :  he  sent 
six  thousand  arehers  to  Anne's  assistance ;  but  he  required^  in  the 
^nt  place,  the  surrender  of  two  of  her  principal  fortresses:  and, 
wbile  he  thus  aided  the  Bretons,  he  informed  the  French  monardb 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  carry  on  active  hostilities.  His  object  in 
this  double  game  was  threefold, — ^to  secure  from  Anne  the  payment 
of  his  expenses,  and  from  Charles  a  reward  for  his  forbemnoe, 
while  he  laid  up  in  his  coffers  the  money  which  he  had  already 
received  from  his  own  parliament.  In  extenuation  of  such  con- 
duct, it  miiBt  be  remembered  that  Richard  had  drained  the  treasuxy ; 
that  the  snbsequent  forfeitures  had  either  rewarded  the  adherents  of 
H^nry,  or  been  expended  in  the  two  coronations,  the  royal  progress, 
iuid  the  preparations  for  queUing  the  late  insurrection.  It  mnst  be 
Mttemb^red,  too,  that  it  was  not  Henry's  policy  to  disquiet  his 
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vobjecte  by  demands  for  money,  and  that  he  lived  in  continual  dread 
of  new  rebellions. 

A  peace  had  followed  the  arrival  of  the  English  ardiers ;  bnt  it 
was  soon  again  disturbed :  Mary  gave  her  hand  to  Maximilian  by 
proxy,  and,  in  revenge,  D'Albray,  one  of  her  suitors,  betrayed  the 
citj  of  Nantes  to  the  French.  The  war  was  immediately  renewed ; 
bat,  while  Maximilian  delayed,  and  Henry  calculated,  the  duchess 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  Charles,  and  even  to  marry  her 
coDqueior.  From  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  French  kings 
had  sought  their  own  power  in  the  destruction  of  that  of  their  great 
vassals :  they  had  now  succeeded ;  Bretagne,  the  last  of  the  great 
fiefs,  was  absorbed  into  the  general  monarchy. 

Even  from  this  disappointment  the  crafty  Heniy  knew  how  to 
derive  a  profit  He  expressed  the  deepest  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
of  the  French  king ;  and  at  once  fresh  sums  poured  in  from  his 
deladed  parliament ;  and,  while  the  nation  grew  intoxicated  with 
the  old  cry  of  war  with  France,  the  king  quieUy,  and  almost  without 
complaint,  levied  the  illegal  and  detested  benevolence.  In  the 
collection  of  this  tax,  chancellor  Morton  became  famous  for  the 
'*Fork,"  or  dilemna  by  which  he  silenced  excuses:  if  the  party 
were  thrifty,  he  declared  that  they  must  have  saved ;  if  they  were 
accustomed  to  good  living,  he  took  it  as  a  proof  that  they  had 
abaodance. 

late  in  the  summer,  Henry  proceeded  to  Cakiis,  and  slowly  com- 
menoed  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  He  was  soon  heard  to  complain  of 
the  inactivity  of  his  allies,  the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  and  the 
sickness  of  his  troops.  Officers  were  consulted,  and,  courtier-likoi 
agreed  with  the  king.  French  envoys  now  appeared,  and  the  treaty 
of  Estaples  was  speedily  arranged :  few  suspected  that  it  had  com* 
menoed  long  before  Henry  left  £ngland.  What  with  expenses 
incoired  in  behalf  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  and  what  with  the  arrears 
of  Edward  IV.'s  annuity,  Henry  was  to  receive  from  Charles  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
was  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  instalments  of  twenty-five  thousand 
fiaocs.  French  money  rendered  the  king's  favourites  loud  in  their 
pnuses  of  the  treaty.  The  army  in  general  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed :  many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  involved  themselves  in 
almost  ruinous  expense,  in  hopes  of  remuneration  from  the  ransom  of 
prisoners  and  the  spoils  of  the  war.  They  were  left,  unheeded,  to 
their  blighted  hopes. 

While  Henry  was  thus  replenishing  bis  cofiers,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  a  young  man  had  landed  in  Ireland,  and  had  given 
himself  out  to  be  the  very  duke  of  York  that  was  supposed  to  have 
heen  slain  in  the  Tower  with  his  brother,  Edward  V*  Having 
obtained  promises  of  support  from  the  Irish,  the  pretended  duke 
hastened  to  France,  and  was  well  received  at  court ;  but,  at  the 
peace  of  Estaples,  withdrew  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sister 
of  Edward  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  joy,  and  hailed  as 
the  "  White  Bose  of  Enghmd." 
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Heniys  spies  were  busy  in  uDrayelling  the  plot,  and  soon  in« 
formed  him  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  in,  Enghind  itself.  Many 
persons  of  lanik  were  arrested,  and  three  'were  pat  to  inime£ate 
death:  even  Sir  William  Stanley,  to  whose  timely  desertion  at 
Bosworth  Henry  owed  his  crown,  was  attainted  and  ezecnted 
(A.D.  1494). 

Dismayed  by  this  rothless  and  unexpected  Tigonr,  the  party  of 
the  White  Rose  remained  almost  inactive  for  three  years.  Th&i 
only  attempt,  daring  this  period,  was  a  feeble  effort  to  &nd  in  Kent: 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  prisoners,  taken  on  that  occasion,  were 
all  hanged.  Meantime,  Henry  had  in  vain  urged  Philip,  the  sovere^ 
of  the  NetherUmda,  to-  compel  the  duchees  to  renoonce  the  cause  of 
the  pretender.  Displeased  at  his  refusal,  the  king  removed  the  staple 
or  mart  of  English  cloth  from  Antwerp  to  Calais^  and  prohibited 
all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Pressed  by  the  complaints 
of  the  Flemish  merchants,  whose  readiness  to  rebel  he  had  already 
experienced,  Philip  assented  to  the  demands  of  Henrvy  and  sign^ 
the  ^^  Great  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England  ana  the  NeUier- 
hwids." 

It  was  now  time  for  the  ^*  White  Rose  **  to  be  gone.  He  sought 
refuge  in  Scotland,  and  found  its  king  ready  to  take  any  measures 
against  Henry,  both  because  the  latter  had  not  only  encouraged  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  but  had  even  entered  into  a 
plot  to  seize  and  cany  off  his  own  person.  In  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  adventurer  crossed  the  borders,  and  was  proclaimed  under  the 
title  of  Richard  lY.  As,  however,  no  one  joined  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw. 

To  punish  the  Scots,  Henry  raised  an  army,  and  obtained  a  sup- 
ply. Discontented  at  the  new  tax,  the  people  of  Cornwall  flew  to 
arms.  Near  Blackheath  they  were  encountered,  routed,  and  dis- 
persed. Suddenly  the  pretended  Richard  lY.  i^peared  amongst 
them,  and  again  they  flew  to  arms.  They  attacked  the  city  of 
Exeter,  and  set  fire  to  one  of  the  gates;  but  they  were  baffled 
by  the  promptitude  of  the  defenders,  who  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
burning  mass  till  they  had  completed  a  deep  trench  within  the 
entrance.  While  the  combat  was  still  raging,  troops  arrived  to 
aid  the  townsmen ;  and  the  insurgents,  having  lost  two  hundred 
of  their  number,  withdrew  from  the  walls.  The  main  body  of  the 
royal  army  now  approached,  and  the  evening  wore  away  in  mutual 
preparation  for  battle.  No  contest,  however,  was  necessary:  at 
mi<hiight,  the  self-styled  king  stole  away,  and  took  refuge  in  a  sanc- 
tuary in  Hampshire.  Receiving  a  promise  of  pardon,  he  surren- 
dered, and  accompanied  Henry  to  London,  and  for  six  months 
remained  a  prisoner  at  large.  Attempting  at  last  to  escape,  he  was 
put  into  the  stocks,  and  was  obliged  to  read  a  confession,  whidi  he 
had  already  made  to  Henry,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Toumay,  and 
that  his  rod  name  was  Perkin  Warbeck. 

After  this  punishment,  he  shared  the  prison  of  Warwick.  They 
soon  came  to  an  understanding,  and  anan'ged  a  plan  of  esci^ 
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Warbeck  was  to  be  again  prodaimed  as  Richard  lY.,  and  Warmck 
was  k>  raise  bis  fathers  tenantry*  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
Warbeck  was  tried  and  executed.  Warwick  was  too  dangerous  to 
Henxy^s  crown  to  be  forgiven :  his  imprisonment  had  been  continued 
by  Henry  on  no  other  account,  it  appears,  than  that  of  his  nearness 
to  the  direct  line  of  York.  His  unjust  captivity,  and  his  inex- 
perience and  neglected  education,  diminish,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
remove,  his  fiiult :  but  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  let  any  thing 
interfere  with  his  imaginary  interests  or  political  schemes.  SinoiB 
the  imprisonment  of  Warbeck,  another  pretended  Warwick  had 
been  apprehended  and  executed.  The  king  s  apprehensions  must  be 
allayed  with  innocent  blood ;  the  poor  young  prince,  the  son  of  the 
mighty  Clarence,  was  therefore  arraigned  for  treason,  and  died  upon 
the  scaffold  (A.D.  1499). 

Some  have  maintained  that  Perkin  Warbeok  was  the  true  duke  ol 
York :  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  they  assert,  must  have  known 
him,  and  would  not  support  a  stranger  against  her  own  niece.  Yet 
how  was  it  that  his  account  of  his  escape  from  the  Tower  was  so 
vague  ?  How  was  it  that,  when  he  entered  the  north  of  England, 
DO  one  joined  him,  and  that,  after  his  surrender,  Henry  suffered  him 
to  remain  at  large  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  many  of 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York  were  satisfied  with  the  marnag^ 
of  HeniT  and  Elizabeth,  others  were  uncompromising  in  their  hatred 
of  the  Lancastrians ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  latter  was  the  duchess 
of  Buignndy.  It  is  not  unlikely,  then,  that  both  Simnel  and 
Warbeck  were  brought  forward  for  the  same  purpose, — to  drive 
Henry  from  the  throne,  without  endangering  the  life  of  Warwick. 
This  being  effected,  the  real  devisers  of  the  conspiracy  might  appear^ 
remove  the  pretender,  whose  services  they  had  used,  and  accomplish 
their  own  designs.  This  solution  appears  the  most  plausible,  thou^ 
it  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  mysterious  plot,  twenty-one  gentlemen 
had  been  attainted  for  treason.  Repeated  attainders  had  contributed 
no  less  than  war  itself  to  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  baronage,  and 
now  seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry  with  a  similar 
&te.  To  prevent  so  fatal  a  consequence, — ^fiital,  not  only  to  the 
immediate  sufferers,  but  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
community, — an  act  was  passed,  which  was  stamped  with  the  same 
character  of  unassuming  practical  wisdom,  that  was  impressed  upo^ 
the  leading  statutes  of  the  last  two  bundled  years.  The  purport  of 
the  new  act  was,  that  whatever  might  be  the  fortune  of  war,  no  one 
should  incur  or  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason  for  assisting  the  king 
^defaeto^  or  the  king  that  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  soveieign 
utburity.  This  bill  was  hailed  with  joy,  as  a  pledge  of  tranquillity; 
while  for  Henry  himself  it  was  an  additional  Security  (A.D.  1495);* 

The  two  principal  insurrections  had  derived  much  of  their  stren^h 
from  Ireland.  To  that  country,  still  suffering  all  the  miseries  of 
Queofflpleted  conquest,  Henry  now  directed  his  attentiotL 

2  L  2 
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During  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  oentaiy,  while  some  of  the 
English  kings  were  contending  for  the  crown  of  France  on  nuui j  a 
field  of  bloody  and  while  others  were  matoallj  conspiring  or  strug- 
gling for  that  of  England,  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  datj 
to  Ireland,  leaving  it  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  its  governors,  and 
to  the  petty  jealon^  of  an  English  parliament  In  ^  fourth  year 
of  Henry  v .,  the  ffnglish  denounced  a  bill  of  penalties  against  eveiy 
Irish  prelate  that  should  collate  Irishmen  to  benefices  in  England,  or, 
it  was  added,  that  should  bring  Irishmen  to  parliament  The  reason 
alleged  for  the  latter  part  of  the  act  was,  tl^  fear  of  English  ooon- 
sels  being  betrayed  to  the  "  Irish  rebels."  With  respect  to  the 
former  part  of  the  act,  Plowden  has  well  observed,  *^  If  the  Iridi 
prelates  had  not  the  advowson  in  them,  they  could  not  collate  to 
livings  in  England;  and  if  they  had,  why  should  they  not  use  their 
legal  rights,  which  coiild  not  rest  in  them  unless  they  were  subjects 
of  the  king."  To  such  an  extent  was  the  operation  of  th^  new 
statute,  carried,  that  even  the  Irish  students  at  the  inns  of  law,  no 
matter  their  rank  or  character,  were  unceremoniously  expelled. 
While  thus  excluded  from  honourable  pursuits  in  England,  they  were 
unable  to  secure  their  authorised  rights  in  Ireland.  The  system  of 
^  coyne  and  livery,"  by  which  the  unpaid  soldiery  lived  at  free 
quarters  among  the  inhabitants,  had  lately  been  revived,  although 
declared  treasonable  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny.  A  petition  to  & 
king  for  redress  was  orawn  up  soon  after  the  battle'  of  Anncourt 
The  chancellor.  Sir  Lawrence  Merbuiy,  refused  to  affix  the  great 
seal,  and  yet  declared  that,  without  such  a  form,  the  petition  could 
not  be  forwarded.  Thus  the  grievance  continued:  there  was  no 
alternative,  but  to  endure  the  waste  and  lioentiousnesB  of  the  tetwps, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Both  expedients  were  tried ;  but  at 
last,  after  a  delay  of  several  years,  advantage  was  taken  of  Merbuiy  s 
absence,  the  seal  was  attached,  the  petition  was  presented,  and 
Merbuiy  was  dismissed.  No  farther  remedy  seems  to  have  been 
attempted:  as  long  as  the  king  was  engrossed  by  his  dream  of 
French  conquest,  an  almost  unknown  province  was  beneath  his 
regard.  His  conquest,  however,  was  never  to  be  completed;  he 
was  speedily  summoned  to  a  tribunal  where  king  and  subject  must 
alike  account  for  their  stewardship. 

The  minority  of  his  son  gave  courage  to  the  licentious:  the 
oppressed  arose  in  arms,  and  aU  Ireland  rang  with  the  shout  of 
unceasing  war.  There  was  the  intermitted  thunder  of  uncouth 
artillery,  the  flash  of  arms,  and  gush  of  blood,  around  many  a  dark 
fortress,  where  the  Anglo-Irish  chief  led  his  mail-^lad  men  against 
his  Anglo-Irish  neighbour ;  and  fe.r  and  near  rose  the  wild  war-cry  of 
the  natives,  as,  in  their  tumultuous  bands,  vigorous  and  lightly  aimed, 
and  mingled  with  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  the  Soots,  they  swept 
Eke  a  torrent  amid  the  iron-encumbered  men  of  the  *'  Pale." 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sickening  detail  of  bloodshed  and 
retaliation ;  but  we  may  ima^e  how  savage  must  have  been  the 
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war,  when  Sir  John  Daries,*  the  eulogist  of  the  English,  teUs  us, 
that  it  ^*  was  often  adjudged  no  felony  to  kill  a  mere  Irishman,  in 
the  time  of  peace.''  The  Irish  were  determined,  as  hecame  brave 
and  patriotic  men,  never  to  snbmit  to  the  invader ;  and  those  in- 
Taders  seemed  to  forget,  that  there  was  snch  a  thing  as  justice  and 
fraternal  charity  towards  even  an  enemy ;  nay,  seemed  to  forget 
that  they  were  contending  with  beings  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
as  themselves.  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  enacted  at  Trim,  appa- 
rently to  distinguish  the  submissive  from  the  hostile  Irish,  that 
ereiy  Irishman  that  should  refuse  to  shave  his  upper  lip  might  be 
aeiied  and  deprived  of  his  property  by  any  of  the  kings  lieges 
(A.D.  1447).  At  a  kter  period  (A.D.  1465),  all  the  subjects  of 
the  English  king  were  empowered,  by  statute,  to  slay,  without  form 
or  trial,  aU  persons  that  seemed  ^^  going  or  coming  to  rob  or  steal, 
having  no  £uthful  man  of  good  name  and  fame  in  their  company,  in 
Eugli^  appareL" 

As  long  aA  the  spirit  of  these  laws  survived,  and  the  Irish  still 
dared  to  struggle  for  independence,  there  was  no  prospect  of  tran- 
quillity. Henry  YII.,  however,  when  examining  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  does  not  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  tranquillizing  the  natives ; 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  other  view  than  to  break  up  the 
strength  of  the  Yorkist  party,  add  establish  his  own  government 
within  the  Pale,  upon  a  more  secure  foundation. 

For  these  purposes.  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  the  deputy,  assembled 
a  parliament  in  Drogheda  (A.D.  1495).  During  the  late  struggles 
of  the  rival  fiunilies,  several  contradictory  statutes  had  been  enacted, 
and  otiiers  had  been  passed,  by  parliaments,  or  rather  conventions, 
of  uncertain  authority :  these  were  now  rectified ;  the  grievous 
imposition  of  coyne  and  livery  was  abolished ;  all  the  statutes  of 
Kilkomy  were  revived,  except  the  prohibition  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  the  clause  Uiat  enforced  the  use  of  saddles;  and  acts 
were  paaeed  to  forbid  citiaens,  burgesses,  or  freemen,  from  serving 
onder  the  great  proprietors  without  wages,  and  to  forbid  the  great 
proprietors  to  become  members  of  any  common  council  or  cor- 
poration^  or,  unleas  they  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Pale,  to  keep 
any  otiier  attendants  than  their  ordinary  household ;  in  short,  the 
▼ery  foundations  of  the  custom  of  maintenance  were  broken  up. 
Odier  acts  of  great  importance  were  enacted  at  the  same  time.  In 
1459,  the  Irish  parliament  had  declared,  that  Ireland  always  was, 
and  had  been,  incorporated  within  itself  by  ancient  law  and  custom  ; 
that  it  was  subject  to  such  laws  only,  as  its  own  lords  and  commons 
advised,  accepted,  affirmed,  and  proclaimed ;  and  that  it  had  its  own 
royal  seal,  to  which  alone  deference  was  to  be  paid ;  and  its  own 
constable  and  marshal,  as  appeals  in  the  last  resort.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  some  degree  of  inconsistency,  though  not  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  all  such  lawS|  that  it  was  now  enacted,  not  only  that  the 
statutes  lat^y  passed  In  England  should  have  the  force  of  law  in 
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Ireland,  bat  that,  with  the  advice  of  the  deputy  and  his  priry 
ooancil,  the  king,  aided  by  his  English  privy  council,  should  name 
the  only  bills  that  could  henceforth  be  proposed  in  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Such  bills  were  prepared  before  the  session ;  but  the  nume- 
rous prorogations,  and  other  inconveniences  attendant  upon  this 
practice,  produced  a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Maiy,  which  allowed 
new  propositions  to  be  made  by  the  sovereign  and  d^uty,  not  only 
before,  but  also  during  the  course  of^  the  session.  Even  Uiis  was 
found  inconvenient :  in  course  of  time  it  became  customaiy  for  the 
two  houses  to  pass  what  they  termed  the  heads  for  a  bill,  whidi  in 
substance  was  the  same  as  the  English  practice,  although  it  was  io 
greater  danger  of  being  altered  or  rejected,  and  might  be  intercepted 
by  the  deputy. 

While  Heniy  strove  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  Anglo- Irish, 
he  still  pursued  his  wary  policy,  still  coveted  the  good-will  of  his 
neighbours.  After  a  war  of  nearly  two  centuries,  interrupted  only 
by  precarious  truces,  and  marked  by  the  victories  of  Falkirk  and 
Dunbar,  the  overthrow  of  Bannockbum,  and  the  avenging  fields 
of  HaJidon  Hill,  Nevil's  Cross,  and  Homildon  Hill,  a  perroanent 
peace  was  at  last  agreed  upon  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  chief  external  events  of  Scottish  history,  during  this  period, 
being  connected  with  the  course  of  a&irs  in  England,  have 
already  been  mentioned;  others,  more  closely  connected  with 
its  internal  prosperity,  deserve  our  attention,  and  will  throw 
much  light  upon  the  subsequent  connection  with  the  intriguing 
Tudors.  For  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  the  Scottish  kings  were  engrossed  in  a  long  effort  to 
quell  the  turbulence  of  the  half-subdued  races  that  impatiently 
owned  their  sway.  Alexander  III.  was  at  last  able  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  Hebrides,  Man,  and  other  adjoining  islands,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions,  had  remained  subject  to  the 
cipwn  of  Norway,  and  were  peopled  in  no  small  degree  by  Scandi- 
navians. To  enforce  his  claims,  Haco  of  Norway  sail^  with  a 
powerful  armament  to  the  Hebrides,  and  having  secured  the  islands, 
anchored  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  storms  of  winter  there 
assailed  him,  and  part  of  his  troops  were  attacked  and  almost 
destroyed  in  the  battle  of  Larges,  before  reinforcements  could  pa» 
the  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore.  Haco  was  in  want  of  provisions, 
the  heights  around  were  flaming  with  beacons,  the  hardy  peasaniiy 
were  in  arms,  many  of  the  island-chiefs  began  to  desert  and  even 
attack  him :  he  withdrew  to  the  Orkneys,  dismissed  the  remnant  of 
his  fleet;  was  seized  with  a  fever  and  died.  Alexander  soon  afier 
made  a  formal  treaty  with  Haco's  successor,  and  even  consented  to 
pay  him  four  thousand  marks,  and  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred 
marks  for  the  cession  of  his  rights  over  the  islands  (A.D.  1266). 
The  Hebrides,  despite  of  occasional  resistance,  and  occasional 
leagues  with  England  and  Norway,  were  henceforth  a  portion  of 
the  Scottish  dominion.  Alexander,  when  thus  successful,  strove  to 
curb  tha  turbulence  of  his  nobles,  by  restricting  the  number  of 
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retainers  with  whom  they  were  either  to  trayel  or  to  attend  his 
ro^  progress.  In  his  days,  sajs  Fordiin,  the  church  flouiished,  its 
ministers  were  reverenced,  vice  was  openly  discouraged,  conning 
sod  treachery  were  trampled  under  foot.  In  the  midst  of  this 
rigorous  administration,  he  suddenly  met  his  death  ;  his  horse' 
stomhied  and  fell  with  its  royal  master  from  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
eliff  (March  16,  A.D.  1285-6). 

Alexander's  death,  as  we  haye  seen  (p.  230),  was  followed  by 
that  of  his  daughter,  the  fair  Maid  of  Norway,  and  by  the  long 
war  with  E!dwaid  I.  and  II.  Robert  I.,  the  hero  of  Bannockbum, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  David  II.,  who  died  childless  (A.D. 
1370).  The  crown  now  passed  to  Robert  Stuart,  the  seneschal,  or 
liigh  steward  of  Scotland,  a  descendant  of  the  Anglo-Normau  family 
of  Fits- Alan,  but  heir  of  Scotland  in  right  of  his  mother  Manory, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce.  It  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Stuarts  till  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Seventh  of  Scotland  and 
Second  of  England  (A.D.  1688).  The  reign  of  Robert  II.  (A.D, 
1870—1390)  presents  no  other  picture  thim  a  long  struggle  with 
England,  generally  disastrous,  though  occasionally  successfuL 
Among  the  few  victories  is  the  battle  of  Otterbume,  in  which 
Dougbs  fell  and  Percy  was  captured.  This  battle  is  unimportant  in 
itself,  yet  worthy  of  record,  as  the  foundation  of  the  numerous 
ballads  of  **  Chevy-chase."  Under  the  irresolute  sway  of  Robert  III.' 
(A.D.  1390—1424),  the  turbulent  barons  ravaged,  levied  war, 
aod  in  short,  behaved  like  so  many  independent  sovereigns.  The 
battle  of  Harlaw  checked,  but  could  not  quell,  the  lord  of  the  Isles 
and  his  confederates  of  the  Highlands  (A.D.  1411).  Wars  with 
England,  and  the  defeats  of  Nesbit  Moor,  Homildon  Hill  (both  A.D. 
1402),  increased  the  general  wretchedness.  The  intrigues  of 
Albany,  the  king's  brother,  and  the  captivity  of  James,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Robert,  have  already  been  stated  (p.  320).  James  was 
carefully  educated  by  his  unjust  detainers,  and  when  at  last 
releasee!,  be  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  breaking  the' 
power  of  the  great  families,  and  introducing  order  and  security  into 
his  distracted  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Albany,  two  of  his  sons, 
and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  tried  and  executed.  The  strongest 
castles  of  the  country  were  soon  in  the  king's  possession,  and  thus 
hr  successful,  he  hastened  towards  the  completion  of  his  object, 
with  an  energy  that  somewhat  bordered  upon  injustice  and 
cruelty. 

In  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  James  appears  to  have  held  as  many 
pailiaments.  In  the  first  of  these  (held  A.D.  1424)  occurs  what 
aeems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  the  lords  of  the  articles.  These 
men  were  ia  few  members,  chosen  by  the  parliament  from  each  of  tho 
three  estates,  as  well  as  an  unlimited  number  of  royal  commissioners. 
The  duty  of  this  singular  committee  was  to  make  a  parliamentary 
decision  upon  the  *^  articles "  proposed,  while  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers took  advantage  of  the  royal  permission  to  return  home.  The 
dangerous  power  thus  thoughtlessly  confided  was  gradually  en- 
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laiged,  until  at  last  the  lords  of  the  articles  assumed  the  right  of 
determining  what  measures  should,  and  what  should  not>  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  parliament. 

If  James  hoped  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  crown  bj  means 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles^  he  was  no  less  anxious  to  increaae  the 
influence  of  the  commons ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  endeayonred 
to  assimilate  the  parliament,  as  near  as  possible^  to  that  of  Engknd. 
It  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  Scottish  burghs  had  been 
called  to  parliament  as  early  as  1326  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  wers 
in  1364.     In  England  recourse  was  had  to  the  knights  of  the  sbiie, 
both  for  judicial  and  legislative  purposes,  before  the  bui^gesseo.     In 
Scotland,  on   the  contrary,   it  may  appear,   at  first  sight,   that 
recourse  was  had  to  the  burgesses  before  the  knights  of  the  shire. 
The  difference,  however,  is  only  in  appearance.     In  England,  the 
lesser  barons,  whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  b^gan  to  withdraw 
from  regular  attendance  in  the  great  council  at  an  eariy  period ; 
while  in  Scotland,  the  lesser  barons  still  met  as  part  of  the  nobility. 
In  both  countries,  therefore,  they  already  formed  a  part  of  the  par- 
liament at  the  time  that  the  burgesses  were  called,  as  well  as  ai  an 
earlier  period.     In  Scotland,  however,  no  less  than  in  England,  the 
expense  of  personal  attendance  was  a  subject  of  complaint :  James  L 
therefore  permitted  the  lesser  barons  to  choose,  in  the  chief  oouii 
of  their  respective  sheriffdoms,  ^^  two  wise  men  "  as  their  representa- 
tives in  parliament.      The  expenses  of  the  representatives  were 
defrayed  by  the  electors.     Such  was  the  origin  of  ih^  knights  of 
the  Scottish  shires  (A.D.  1427).     These  knights,  however,  ooukl 
hardly  consider  themselves  a  part  of  the  commons,  if  they  continiied 
to  meet  in  the  same  chamber  as  the  lords  and  burgesses.     James's 
object,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  com- 
mons at  the  expense  of  the  lords.      It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that 
the  knights  and  burgesses  should  meet  in  one  chamber,  and  the  lords 
in  another.      This  regulation  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of 
James  YI.  (A.D.  1587).     Not  only  the  great  lords,  the  bishops, 
and  the  abbots,    but  many  of   the  priors,  and  even  the   knights 
banneret  still  retained  their  places  in  the  upper  house. 

Before  the  completion  of  these  changes  in  the  legislature,  aoine 
important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  forms  and  administratioa 
of  justice.  In  these  respects,  Scotland  had  hitherto  remained  in  a 
condition  not  unlike  that  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  II. 
Immediately  under  the  king  was  a  grand  justiciary  over  the  entire 
kingdom,  or  sometimes  were  two  inferior  justiciaries,  one  over 
Lothian,  a  name  then  applied  to  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  other  over  the  rest  of  Seotiaod. 
Great  obscurity  rests  upon  the  whole  of  this  subject;  but  it  is 
certain  that  numerous  localities  were  exempt  from  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  either  the  king  or  his  justiciaries.  From  at  least  as 
early  a  time  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  lY.,  most  of  the  Scottish 
estates  were  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  regalities  and  royalties ; 
and  the  latter,  being  the  lands  of  the  crown,  were,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  Imigbs,  subject  to  its  immediate  control.  As  early  as  1425, 
James  began  his  system  of  law  reforms.  His  first  preliminary  was 
to  annoonee  his  reverence  for  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  his 
determination  to  uphold  its  privileges.  Indeed,  not  only  conscience, 
bnt  Boand  policy  dictated  his  words.  *'  He  found  his  clergy,"  says 
Tjtler,  who  is  by  no  means  their  friend, — ^^  he  found  his  clergy  a 
soperior  and  enlightened  dass  of  men,  and  he  employed  their  power, 
their  wealth,  and  their  abilities,  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  nobility." 
Hariog  stated  his  love  for  holy  church,  he  announced  in  the  name 
of  the  three  estates,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  that  parliamentary 
statntes  were  binding  upon  the  whole  nation,  notwithstanding 
former  immunities  or  local  customs. 

Then  followed  the  appointment  of  the  supreme  and  central 
Court  op  Session,  which  was  the  first  tribunal  of  that  kind  in 
Soothnd,  and  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  It  con- 
asted  of  the  chancellor,  and  various  persons  chosen  by  the  king  out 
of  the  three  estates.  The  judges  of  this  court  were  to  sit  three 
times  a  year,  and  to  decide  all  causes  that  could  be  laid  before  the 
king's  council.  The  judges  of  the  various  courts  now  began  to  be 
pot  upon  their  oaths  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties : 
to  encourage  them  in  the  same  path,  their  salaries  were  in  many 
cases  incrobsed.  Their  salaries,  by  a  regulation  not  a  little  ques- 
tiomible,  were  to  be  derived  from  the  fines  of  the  court  Other 
enactments  rapidly  followed ;  men  were  deputed  ^  to  mend  the 
kwis  that  nedis  mendyng ; "  while,  to  remove  all  excuse  of  ignorance 
of  the  law,  it  was  enacted  that  every  new  law  should  be  proclaimed 
W  the  sheriff  in  all  places  of  note  m  each  county,  and  that  copies 
ihoold  be  given,  by  the  same  officers,  to  all  prelates  and  barons,  and 
to  the  principal  burghs,  on  due  application  and  payment  of  expenses; 
la  ordCT  to  accustom  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  the  use  of  arms, 
they  were  commanded  to  assemble  four  times  a  year  for  a  general 
^weapon-shewing,"  or  military  review;  and  by  another  act  (A.D. 
H27)  they  were  obliged,  under  penalties,  to  sally  forth  four  times  a 
year,  to  hunt  the  wolves  with  which  the  whole  country  wa^ 
infestodi  These  regulations  were  accompanied  with  many  others 
for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
for  enforcing  the  personal  attendance  of  the  barons  during  the 
sessions  of  parliament,  for  punishing  able-bodied  vagrants,  who, 
being  half  robbers,  half  beggars^  were  the  scourge  of  the  nation ; 
ud  for  insuring  the  repair  of  the  numerous  small  castles  of  the 
leaser  barons,  and  others  of  the  middle  dasses. 

While  these  numerous  reforms  were  in  progress,  James  had 
psased  to  and  fro  amongst  the  wilder  parts  of  his  dominions,  and 
vas  astonished  at  the  tyrannical  and  almost  absolute  sway  of  many 
of  his  nobles  ;  ^Let  God  but  giant  me  life,"  he  exclaimed,  **  and 
there  shall  not  be  a  spot  in  my  dominions  where  the  key  shall  not 
keep  the  castle,  and  the  fune-bush  the  cpw,  though  I  myself  should 
kad  the  life  of  a  dog  to  accomplish  it."  In  the  first  year  of  his 
Riga  he  had  revived  aad  extended  the  enactments  of  Alexander  III., 
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for  eurbing  the-  lioentiousness  of  the  noblee.     Bj  a  Tarie^  of 
acta  it  was  declared,  that  no  one,  whatever  his  radc,  was  allowed, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  ride   through  the  country  with 
spearmen,  or  archers,  or  with  any  more  attendants  than  befitted  his 
rank,  unless  for  a  reasonable  cause  approved  by  the  king's  ministex^ 
or  to  form  bonds  of  mutual  aid,  or  to  consume  the  paBturage  or 
com  of  monks,  clergy,   or  fEinners;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remove   every  cause   of  complaint,  every  buigh  was   compelled, 
according  to  its  wealth,  to  provide  competent  hospices,  or  inns. 
These  enactments  were  laughed  at  by  the  unruly  chiefs  of  the 
Highlands  :  but  James  was  determined  to  vindicate  the  law.     He 
summoned  a  parliament   to  Inverness,  and   there  arrested   forty 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern  lords.     Of  these  some  were  at 
once  tried  and  executed  for  various  crimes ;  odiers  were  oonaigned 
to  various  prisons,  and  a  few,  against  whom  no  important  chaige 
could  be    substantiated,  were  rdeased.      In  the  hut  class  was 
Alexander,  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  in  right  of  hb  mother,  who 
was  still  livinff,  and  had  shared  his  captivi^,  the  virtual  ruler  of 
the  wide  earldom  of  Boss.     Scarcely  had  James  returned  to  the 
Lowlands,  when  he  heard  that  Alexander  had  let  loose  ten  thousand 
of  his  clansmen  with  fire  and  sword  upon  the  estates  of  the  ciown, 
and  had  taken  Inverness,  the  scene  of  his  late  disg^raoe^  and  laied 
it  to  the  ground.     Enraged  at  the  news,  James  flew  to  the  High* 
lands,  encountered  the  rebel  at  Locfaaber,  and  gave  him  a  total 
overthrow.     Leaving  his  troops  to  hunt  down  i^e  defeated  efaie( 
the  king  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  with  his  queen  and  aobles 
was  hearing  high  mass  in  the  church  of  Holyrood,  when  a  nuui,  or 
rather  a  spectre  (so  woe-bc^ne  was  his  aspect),  in  his  drawers  and 
shirt,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  sudd^ly  appeared  before 
the  astonished  sovereign.     It  was  the  proud  AIexan£r  of  the  Isles, 
who  having  fled  from  wild  to  wild,  had  come  in  despair  to  tluow 
himself  upon  the  merey  of  James.      His  life  was  spared,  bat  he 
was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  TantaJllon  Castle,  on  the 
coast  of  Haddington  (A.D.  1429). 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Highland  chiefs  were  again  in  amis ; 
but  James  once  more  succeeded.  The  success  of  his  measures  had 
perhaps  given  him  too  much  confidence,  and  the  stubborn  opposi- 
tion of  manv  of  his  nobles  had  exasperated  a  mind  of  itself  bnt  too 
inflexible :  it  is  said,  that  under  these  circumstances  James  pat  to 
death,  in  two  year^  three  thousand  of  his  turbulent  subjects. 
Feared  by  all,  James  seemed  at  this  period  of  his  reign  to  have 
been  neither  loved  nor  hated  by  the  mass  of  his  subjects^  His 
resumption  of  the  crown-lands,  which  had  been  given  awaT  by 
his  predecessors,  or  bv  Albany,  the  late  regent,  completed  the 
alienation  of  his  nomes'  affections.  A  conspiiaey  was  formed 
against  the  king's  life  by  Sir  Robert  Graham,  the  eari  of  Athole, 
and  Sir  Robert  Stewart 

The  palace  was  surprised  at  night  The  queen's  ladies  flew  to 
aecnre  the  doors  of  the  royal  apartmentS|  but  the  boita  had  ~ 
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removed.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Catherine  Douglas  thrust  her  arm 
into  one  of  the  staples ;  the  limb  snapped,  the  doors  burst  open,  and 
the  conspirators,  with  torches  and  naked  weapons,  rushed  in  in 
qnest  of  their  royal  prey.  James  had  fled  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, was  discovered,  and  having  nearly  strangled  two  of  his 
asaoikuits,  was  ovexpowered  by  a  third,  Sir  Robert  Grahame  him- 
sel£  ^At  least,"  cried  the  wounded  and  now  fainting  monarch, 
^at  least  let  me  have  a  confessor  for  the  good  of  my  soul." 
^None,"  retomed  Grahame,  '^  none  shalt  thou  have  but  this  sword," 
and  he  passed  the  weapon  through  his  sovereign's  body  (Feb.  21, 
A.D.  1437).  In  less  than  a  month,  the  murderers  were  all  taken, 
cntelly  tortured,  according  to  Scottish  custom  in  oases  of  treason, 
and  at  last  beheaided. 

James  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  James  I.,  was  only  six  years 
old  at  the  death  of  his  feither.  In  the  long  minority  that  followed, 
the  nation  relapsed  into  nearly  all  its  former  confusion.  Before  he 
bad  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  the  young  monarch  was  forced  to 
renew  the  struggle  with  the  nobles,  but  was  unable  to  break  the 
confederacy  of  Crawford  and  Ross  with  the  powerful  and 
auiguinarv  earl  of  Douglas.  He  therefore  invited  the  earl  to 
court,  ana  after  a  sumptuous  banquet,  withdrew  with  the  earl  to 
the  recess  of  a  window,  and  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  con- 
duct Finding  that  the  earl  would  not  abandon  his  treasonable 
engagements,  James  forgot  his  promise  of  a  safe  conduct,  and  slew 
the  Douglas  upon  the  spot.  A  fierce  civil  war  ensued,  and  so 
desperate  became  the  royal  cause,  that  James  had  thoughts  of 
abandoning  Scotland  for  ever.  He  at  last,  however,  prevailed, 
and  the  original  stock  of  the  mighty  Douglases  totally  perished.  In 
1454,  they  collected  with  ease  an  anny  of  forty  thousand  borderers ; 
in  the  next  year  they  fell  by  the  sword  or  by  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, until  scarcely  one  of  the  name  was  left.  Almost  twenty 
years  later,  the  last  survivor  of  the  direct  line  was  taken  prisoner  in 
his  old  age,  while  making  an  inroad  from  England.  He  was  shut  up 
in  the  monastery  of  Lindores,  and  there  died  in  1 488. 

James  did  not  long  survive  the  dispersion  of  the  Douglases ;  an 
accident  cut  short  his  career,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  He  had 
sopported  the  Lancastrians  against  their  rivals  of  the  white  rose, 
and  as  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  had  been  held  by  the  English  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  he  seized  his  opportunity,  when 
the  Yorkists  began  to  prevail,  of  recovering  so  important  a  fortress. 
It  was  eventually  taken,  but  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  one  of  the 
mde  guns  planted  against  the  castle  was  overcharged,  and,  bursting, 
destroyed  the  king,  who  was  standing  by  (A.D.  1460). 

Another  minority  followed,  and  James  III.,  the  son  of  James  II., 
was  not  of  a  character  to  break  the  combinations  of  his  nobles, 
^^en  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  the  bench  of 
justice,  he  remained  secluded  in  his  palace,  unseasonably  indulging 
in  his  taste  for  literature.  His  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
l^eeame  his  greatest  enemy,  and  secretly  paid  homage  to  Edward  lY. 

2  M 
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of  England.  The  latter,  being  exasperated  at  James's  nnjott 
behaviour  in  a  marriage-treatr,  and  still  more  at  a  threat  of  war, 
did  his  utmost  to  foment  the  dissatisfied  spirit  of  the  Scottiah 
nobles.  Edward,  however,  did  not  long  snrvive.  Heniy  TIL  in 
his  anxiety  for  the  security  of  his  throne,  sought  the  friendship  of 
James.  He  was  told  that  the  price  of  that  friendship  was  nothing 
less  than  the  surrender  of  Berwick,  or,  at  least,  the  destruction  of  its 
castle.  The  Tudor  was  too  warj  to  shew  much  offence  at  tbe 
answer,  but  his  indignation  is  revealed  bj  his  conduct  He 
encouraged  the  faction  of  Albany,  and  received,  with  the  honours 
usually  paid  to  royal  ambassadon,  the  envoys  of  the  duke  of 
Rothsay,  the  eldest  son  of  James,  who  now  headed  the  league 
against  his  own  father.  When  James  was  defeated  on  the  field 
of  Canglor  or  Sauchiebum  by  his  undutiful  son,  and  in  his  flight 
was  murdered  in  the  mill  of  Beaton,  Henry  TIL  continued  his 
pacific  overtures  to  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  now  James  IV.,  and  at 
last  concluded  the  perpetual  peace  already  mentioned.  This  peace 
was  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  king  with  Margaret 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  a  marriage  which  ultimately  united 
the  Scotch  and  English  crowns  on  the  h^A  of  James  VI.,  the  great 
grandson  of  the  royal  couple,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
complete  incorporation  of  the  two  countries.  Some  of  the  English 
council  objected  to  this  marriage,  because,  on  fiulure  of  heirs  male, 
England,  they  said,  would  become  an  appendage  of  Scotland. 
^*No,"  replied  the  sagacious  king,  ^^  Scotland  will  become  an 
appendage  to  the  English,  for  the  smaller  must  follow  the  larger 
kingdom."     A  hundred  years  later  his  prediction  was  verified. 

As  Henry  advanced  m  years,  his  &vourite  ^stem  of  economy 
degenerated  into  the  most  grasping  avarice.  For  a  while,  bold 
reproofs  from  the  pulpit  soared  him  from  his  baneful  pasdion. 
Again,  however,  his  extortions  began.  By  means  of  Sir  Richard 
Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley,  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  he  revived 
the  dormant  claims  of  decaying  feudalism ;  reintroduced  foi^tten 
causes  of  forfeiture ;  instituted  prosecutions  against  all  ofiicers  that 
had  neglected  to  enforce  the  ancient  legal  penidtiea,  and  multiplied 
writs  of  outlawry  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  a  year's  income  &om 
the  victims  of  the  law.  It  might  have  been  policy,  however  eold- 
hearted  and  unjust,  no  less  than  avarice,  that  tauffht  the  king  thus 
to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  even 
when,  in  some  instances,  they  were  affording  him  proofs  of  bound- 
less hospitality  and  loyalty.  He  was,  however,  fast  hastening  to  a 
tribunal  where  no  plea  of  policy  can  suspend  the  demands  and  the 
decrees  of  justice.  He  expired  early  in  1509.  Three  children 
survived  him,  Henry,  Margaret,  and  Mary. 

With  all  his  thirst  for  money,  Henry  wajs  often  liberal^  and 
sometimes  profuse  in  his  charities,  and  on  occasions  of  state  he  mtms 
by  no  means  parsimonious.  It  was  now  the  age  of  maritime  dis- 
covery, and  Henry  did  not  shut  his  purse  to  the  petition  of  enter- 
prising, though  indigent,  mariners.     The  Portngaeee,  after  repeated 
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attempts,  had  crept  along  Africa  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  thence  had  holdlj  steered  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  brought 
bock  to  their  country  the  wealth  of  Indostan ;  while  Columbus  had 
Bailed  to  the  west,  and  discovered  the  new  world,  the  vast  regions 
of  America.  Burning  with  the  general  thirst  of  adventure^ 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  navigator,  applied  to  Heniy ;  the  king 
not  only  granted  him  a  license,  but  fitted  up  a  ship  at  his  own 
expense.  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  (A.D.  1497),  crept 
along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  at  last  returned  to  England.  It 
was  the  first  European  expedition  since  the  days  of  the  sea-kings 
that  had  reached  the  continent  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HousB  or  TuDOB  (eontmued). 
HENRY  VIII.    A.D.  1509—1547. 

POPULAKITT  OP   HIS  PIK8T  MSA8VKS8.      POBBIGN  POLICY.      DIVOBCB. 

8VPPBB8810M   OP  M0NAeTBBIB8. 

Suspicious  and  oppiessiye,  the  late  king  had  long  oaUired  h\» 
popularity :  young,  generous,  and  handsome,  the  present  sovereign 
was  the  nation's  joy ;  his  yirtues  were  extolled,  his  vices  unknown. 
In  obedience  to  me  advice  of  his  grandmother,  the  coontess  of 
Richmond,  he  retained  the  most  experienced  of  his  Other's  coun- 
sellors. His  first  measures  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  guidance: 
the  oppressions  of  the  preceding  reign  were  partially  remedied; 
acts  were  passed  to  remove  the  abuses  of  escheatage,  to  limit  within 
three  years  the  term  for  suing  for  penalties  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
and  to  repeal  a  recent  law  that  empowered  justices,  despite  of  any 
other  statute,  to  try  and  determine,  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  all 
offences  except  treason  and  felony.  To  crown  these  popular  measures, 
Empson  and  Dudley  were  tried  for  their  illegal  extortiouB.  They 
pleaded  the  provisions  of  certain  laws  and  the  tenor  of  their  commis- 
sion. That  they  might  not  escape,  they  were  accused  of  a  design  to 
secure  the  king's  person  and  assume  the  powers  of  government. 
Witnesses  were  suborned  to  prove  that  they  intended  to  lead  their 
friends  to  the  capital  in  arms.  On  this  miserable  evidence  the  juiy 
found  them  guilty.  They  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Proceedings  so 
illegal,  however  richly  merited,  ought  to  have  put  men  upon  their 
gnard ;  but  an  ominous  change  had  come  upon  the  nation :  the  barons 
had  passed  away,  and  the  people  were  no  longer  what  their  fiuhers 
had  been  before  the  civil  wars. 

The  young  king  found  in  the  treasury  one  million  eight  bandied 
thousand  pounds ;  but  instead  of  preserving  this  for  sadden  emer- 
gencies, he  squandered  it  in  a  long  succession  of  revels,  devices,  and 
pageants.  Nor  were  the  splendid  shows  of  the  tournament  for- 
gotten :  at  the  barriers,  which  now  divided  the  lists,  and  prevented 
the  shock  of  the  war-horse,  Henry  delighted  his  subjects  with  his 
personal  feats  of  skill  and  bravery.*     Proud  of  his  triamphs,  he 

*  lliat  bodily  tctiritj  was  not  onlj  popular,  bat  was  rewarded  by  the  great. 
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began  to  long  for  the  perils  and  renown  of  a  fiercer  warfare ;  and  io 
the  state  in  which  he  beheld  Europe^  opportunities  of  interference 
were  by  no  means  wanting. 

Bj  Louis  XL's  appropriation  of  Buxgnndj,  and  Charles  YIII/s 
usnmption  of  Bretagne,  France  had  acquiied  a  degree  of  com- 
pactness and  strength  that  excited  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  its 
neighboTuns.  Thirsting,  howeyer,  for  still  greater  power,  Charles 
laid  daim  to  Naples.  The  quarrels  of  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  Milan,  left  Italy  a  prey  to  its  inyader.  The 
French  king  seised  for  a  moment  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but 
again  lost  it,  after  fighting  his  way  bock  to  his  native  dominions. 
His  plans  were  adopted  by  Louis  XIL,  his  successor.  Perceiving 
that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  ambitious  of  the  same  prixe,  the 
French  king  propos^  a  secret  treaty  of  partition.  Ferdinand 
aeqoiesced ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  formed  a  very  different  arrange- 
ment with  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  His  intention  was,  to  pky  one 
^'ng  against  the  other,  as  he  should  find  convenient.  Louis  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  easily  overpowered  the  Neapolitan  king,  and 
ifflme^tely  quarrelled.  The  cunning  of  Ferdinand,  whose  plans 
had  been  long  matured,  and  the  abilities  of  his  general,  Gonsalva  of 
Cordova,  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
uniting  die  Neapolitan  dominions  to  those  of  Spain. 

Daring  these  struggles,  the  popes  were  engaged  in  two  important 
objects.  During  the  time  that  the  popes  resided  at  Avignon  (A.D. 
1309  to  1376),  and  during  the  great  schism,  from  the  death  of 
Gr^ry  XL  to  the  election  of  Martin  V.  (A.D.  1378  to  1417),  the 
territories  of  the  Church  fell  into  a  state  of  great  confusion ;  every 
petty  chieftain  erected  the  standard  of  independence,  kept  retainers 
of  the  most  desperate  character  in  his  pay,  oppressed  the  lower  orders, 
and  ravaged  the  country.  Rome  itself,  a  specimen  of  the  whole 
territory,  had  dwindled  to  something  like  a  series  of  half-deserted 
rillages.  To  remedy  such  evils ;  to  break  up  lawless  societies ;  to 
restore  that  submission  and  order,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
peace,  no  security,  is  the  duty  of  every  government.  To  this  object 
the  popes  directed  all  their  energies.  In  the  prosecution  of  their 
derign,  they  had  to  encounter  two  formidable  obstacles;  the  encou- 
ragement and  assistance  which  neighbouring  princes  afforded  the 
rebels,  and  the  confusion  and  demoralisation  attendant  on  the 
marches  of  the  French  and  Spanish  armies.     To  remedy  the  fonner 

and  pnctiied  by  all  no  less  than  in  the  dayi  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  few  lines 
froB  Baniayv  a  contemporary  poet,  will  luffidently  erinoe : — 

**  I  can  dance  the  raye ;  I  can  both  pipe  and  sing 
If  I  were  mery ;  I  can  both  hurl  ua  sling ; 
I  mnne,  I  wrestle,  I  can  well  throwe  the  barre, 
No  shepherd  throweth  the  azeltree  so  farre. 
If  I  were  mery,  I  could  well  leape  and  spring ; 
J  were  a  man  mete  to  serre  a  prince  or  king." 

2  M  2 
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evil,  as  well  as  to  recover  those  cities  which  had  been  anjngtly 
seized  by  neighbouring  powers,  the  Lea^e  of  Cambraj  was  or- 
ganized against  the  Venetians  (A.D.  1508).  To  remedy  the  latter, 
Julius  II.  formed  the  Holy  League  with  Germany,  Spain,  and 
England,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French. 

Becoming  a  party  in  the  Holy  League,  Henry  had  now  the  long- 
desired  opportunity  of  rivalling  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Azinoomt 
Liberally  assisted  by  his  subjects,  he  despatched  an  army  to  co- 
operate with  Ferdinand  in  the  south  of  France,  while  he  himself 
entered  the  north,  and  besieged  Terrouenne.  The  French  contrived 
to  throw  some  relief  into  ^e  beleaguered  city ;  and  soon  alter,  in 
preparation  for  a  second  attempt,  ten  thousand  of  their  cavalry, 
the  choicest  veterans  in  Europe,  suddenly  dashed  forward  towards 
the  English  lines.  Mazimiliui,  the  emperor,  was  serving  under 
Henry  as  a  volunteer,  and  marked  with  an  experienced  eye  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  French.  To  gain  time  for  the  marshalling 
of  the  army,  he  advised  that  a  few  troops  of  (German  cavalry  and 
mounted  English  archers  should  be  thrown  forward  to  impede  the 
onset  of  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of  this  unexpected  force,  panic 
seized  the  French :  their  officers  strove  in  vain  to  restore  the  ranks: 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  light-hearted  FreDch 
themselves,  was  won  almost  without  a  blow.  The  fsunous  chevalier 
Bayard,  the  knight  ^^  without  reproach,"  was  taken  prisoner  in 
a  daring  effort  to  check  the  pursuit.  Terrouenne  was  now  captured ; 
and  Toumay,  a  city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  iq>eedily  shared 
its  fate  (October,  A.D.  1513). 

Expelled  from  Italy,  and  defeated  on  its  own  soil,  France  began 
to  look  round  for  help.  Scotland,  its  ancient  ally,  came  to  its  reliet 
James  had  long  complained  of  Henry's  retention  of  the  jewels  which 
his  father  had  bequeathed  to  Margaret,  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  was 
enraged  at  the  recent  death  of  Barton,  his  gallant  admiral,  the  pride 
of  Scotland,  whom  the  English,  accusing  of  piracy,  bad  attacked 
and  slain.  Eager  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  crown,  James 
listened  gladly  to  the  proposals  of  France,  and  crossed  the  bordos 
while  Henry  waa  stiU  engaged  upon  the  continent 

The  defence  of  England  devolved  upon  the  brave  earl  of  Surrey. 
When  this  leader  beheld  the  strong  position  of  the  Scottish  camp, 
vrith  its  only  accessible  quarter  bristling  with  cannon,  he  marched 
on  as  if  for  Scotland,  and  returned  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  and  unguarded  side  of  the  hill.  James  immediately  occu- 
pied another  of  the  Cheviots ;  and,  having  arranged  his  army  into 
several  distinct  bodies,  marched  down  to  meet  the  charge  of  the 
earL  After  a  brief  struggle,  a  large  body  of  Scottish  spearmen 
drove  back  the  right  wing  of  the  English  ;  while,  encircled  with  a 
gallant  array,  James  pushed  on,  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his 
adversaries,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  royal  standard.  Notwith- 
standing the  panoply  in  which  he  and  his  followers  were  encased, 
the  clouds  of  EngUsn  arrows  sped  not  in  vain ;  yet  still  he  pressed 
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forward,  with  ranks  ever  closing  as  fast  a«  Us  warriors  feU.  Tbe 
billmen  of  England  try  their  deadly  weapons ;  but  no  matter,  the 
king  toils  on,  and  with  spear  and  battle-axe,  and  sword  and  mace, 
he  hews  out  or  crushes  down  a  bloody  and  difficult  path.  Yain, 
however,  his  gallant  efforts;  the  English  war-cry  thunders  now 
upon  his  rear  :  his  spearmen  have  been  swept  away  from  the  field, 
and  the  victors,  exulting  and  resistless,  are  closing  around  him. 
Soon,  his  ranks  are  broken ;  all  is  confusion  and  despair ;  and,  amid 
the  dead  bodies  of  thirty  of  his  &ithful  nobles,  with  his  hands 
hacked  in  pieces,  his  head  gashed  with  a  bill,  and  his  body  pierced 
with  arrows,  the  Scottish  king  yields  up  his  life.  Ten  thousand  of 
his  men  lay  slaughtered  upon  the  field.  Six  thousand  horses,  and 
a  park  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
eonqaerdrs  (A.D.  1513).  Long  did  the  Scots  tremble  at  the  name 
of  Flodden  Field. 

Eariy  in  the  following  year,  Henry  resumed  his  warlike  prepara* 
tioQs.  Louis  had,  however,  appealed  with  success  to  the  forbearance 
of  his  enemies.  The  pope  was  satisfied  with  his  expulsion  from 
Italj,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Holy  League ;  Ferdinand  was 
aatisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  Navarre;  and  Maximilian  was 
gained  by  the  advantageous  offers  of  the  French  monarch.  Henry 
had  no  alternative  but  to  foUow  the  example  of  his  alliea  The 
peace  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  sums  that  were  due  to  Henry 
VII^  and  was  closed  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  and  Mary,  the 
joonger  sister  of  Henry.  In  a  few  months  both  Ferdinand  and 
L)ai3  were  dead :  the  former  was  succeeded  by  Charles  of  Austria, 
the  grandson  both  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian ;  and  the  latter  by 
Francis  I.,  whose  depravity  of  heart  was  veiled  by  external  refine- 
ment, and  whose  ambition  and  perfidy  have  been  too  easily  overlooked 
amid  his  wild  career  of  mingled  gaiety,  exploits,  and  misfortunes. 
His  dieposition  soon  began  to  display  itself:  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
he  burst  into  Lombardy,  and  entered  Milan,  its  capital,  in  triumph. 
Prevented  by  a  mutiny  of  his  troops  from  chastising  the  invader, 
Maximilian  offered  to  resign  both  the  imperial  crown  and  the  fief  of 
Mihm  in  Davour  of  Henry.  The  English  king  listened  to  his  pro- 
posal with  pleasure ;  but  was  deterred  from  accepting  the  offer  by 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  by  his  eagerness  to  watch  and  thwart  the 
Scotch  council  of  regency,  and  by  the  money  and  promises  that  were 
hivishly  bestowed  by  the  king  of  France.  Maximilian  had  already 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  his  enemy,  when  a  common  danger 
attmcted  the  common  attention,  and  hushed  all  minor  quarrels. 
Seiim,  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
▼as  collecting  his  vast  forces  with  the  avowed  object  of  exter- 
minating the  very  name  of  Christian.  Maximilian  offered  his  ser- 
rioes  to  the  pope;  while  Leo  proclaimed  a  truce  for  five  years 
unong  Christian  princes,  and  sununoned  all  to  combine  for  the 
general  safety.  Strife  was  no  longer  heard ;  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  united  for  mutual  support. 
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To  remove  all  causes  of  dispute,  Tonrnay  and  its  dependencies  were 
restored  to  France  for  six  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Thus,  after 
ten  years  of  negotiation  and  war,  Europe  was  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  before  the  league  of  Cambray.  United  in  itseU^  the 
West  looked  sternly  towards  the  East,  and  for  a  moment  the  period 
of  the  Crusades  appeared  about  to  reviye  (A.D.  1518). 

The  ambition  and  selfishness  of  kings  destroyed  the  unity  of 
Christendom;  the  idea  of  a  general  confederacy  was  abandoned; 
and,  while  the  Turks  were  pushing  their  desolating  inroads  towards 
the  centre  of  Europe,  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  Maximilian  (A.D.  1519),  awakened  the  hopes, 
and  rekindled  the  animosity,  of  the  French  and  Spanish  potentates. 
Both  parties  courted  the  influence  of  Henry.  The  election  of 
Charles  only  increased  the  hatred  of  his  defeated  rival ;  and,  war 
being  probable,  the  friendship  of  Henry  was  still  coveted.  Charles 
went  in  person  to  Canterbury  to  do  honour  to  the  English  king 
(May,  A.D.  1520),  while  Francis  invited  him  to  a  conference  be- 
tween Guisnes  afid  Ardres.  This  conference  was  attended  by  Bach 
a  multitude  of  nobles,  and  was  held  with  such  a  display  of  layish 
magnificence,  as  fixed  upon  the  scene  of  meeting  the  surname  of  the 
"  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

**  To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain  India ;  every  man  that  stood 
Shewed  like  a  mine.'' 

Tournaments,  processions,  marshalling  of  troops,  and  banquets  in 
a  pavilion,  which  Francis  had  covered  with  doth  of  gold,  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession.  A  few  days  and  the  spectacle 
passed  away ;  and  with  it  the  apparent  cordiality  of  Francis  and 
Henry  (June  24,  1 520). 

Henry  met  Charles  at  Wael,  the  league  of  Bruges  followed,  and 
England  was  soon  arrayed  with  Spain  against  the  armies  of  Francis 
(A.D.  1522).  While  the  French  borders  rang  with  the  din  of  war, 
and  while  France  was  dismayed  to  see  its  monarch  taken  captive  at 
Pavia  (A.D.  1525),  Heniy  was  enraged  to  find  that  ho  had 
something  yet  to  conquer  in  his  own  dominions,  that  ho  oould  not 
always  subdue  the  old-English  love  of  constitutional  liberty,  nor 
dispose  at  will  of  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Early  in  the  war, 
a  sort  of  Domesday  book  had  been  compiled  by  royal  commission ; 
the  names  of  the  proprietors  and  occupants  of  every  townahip, 
together  with  the  value  of  their  rents  and  moveables,  had  been 
enregistered,  and  despite  of  their  protest  that  ''  their  credit  was 
better  than  their  substance,"  despite  of  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  which  had  been  already  exacted  from  them,  all  the  London 
citizens  that  had  more  than  one  hundred  pounds,  were  forced  to 
state  on  oath  the  real  amount  of  their  wealth  and  revenue.     This 
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valnation,  and  a  list  of  all  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  were 
followed  by  compulsory  loans  and  conscriptions.  This  plan,  how- 
ever,  was  too  obviously  illegal  to  be  safely  continued.  Though 
Henry  had  dispensed  with  a  parliament  for  eight  years,  he 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  Wolsey's  advice,  and  sought  his  next 
supply  from  more  constitutional  sources  (A.D.  1523). 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  burgess  of  Ipswich, 
aod  under  Henry  VII.  had  become  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  His  talents  and  wit  procured  him  the  favour  of 
the  present  king.  He  had  been  appointed  chancellor,  and  had  been 
raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  and  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  and  papal  legate.  He  had  many  great  qualities,  but  he 
was  too  grasping  at  money,  although  liberal  in  his  use  of  it ;  and  he 
was  loyal  to  a  fault,  being  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  the  despotism  of  the  king.  In  the  parliament  that  was 
DOW  assembling  at  the  Blaokfriars,  there  was  one  of  a  nobler  stamp 
than  Wolsey,  one  who  knew  not  how  to  surrender  principle,  either 
for  fear  or  mvoor,  and  who  had  acquired  the  difficult  art  of  infusing 
bis  own  spirit  into  the  breasts  of  his  fellow-members.  It  was  Sir 
Thomas  More,  a  citiaen  of  London.  Taking  his  stand  within  the 
limits  marked  out  by  the  constitution,  he  battled  manfully  against 
ereiy  form  of  injustice.  When  the^orown,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
jears,  became  not  only  arbitrary,  but  virtually  absolute,  and  ren- 
dered the  law  itself  unjust,  Sir  Thomas  battled  on,  and  though  he 
W  in  prospect  the  axe  of  the  Tower,  and  the  spikes  of  London 
Bridge,  he  hesitated  not,  but  closed  his  noble  career  with  his  wonted 
mirthful  intrepidity,  the  martyr  at  once  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
religion. 

Such  was  the  man  that  had  long  endeavoured  to  arouse  the 
English  commons.  Even  in  the  former  roign,  he  had  shewn  ^  of 
what  stuff  he  was  made."  Henry  VII.  demanded  from  the  com- 
mons three  fifteenths,  as  a  marriage  portion  for  his  daughter 
Margaret.  It  was  opposed  by  More,  and  Henry  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  members,  that  a  beardless  boy  had  frustrated  his  hopes. 
At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  More  became  one  of  the  under- 
sherifis  of  London,  and  by  his  activity  and  talents,  merited  offers 
of  royal  patronage.  The  sturdy  under-sheriff  was  too  independent 
to  wear  the  shackles  of  the  court  Some  time  after,  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  pope  arrived  at  Southampton,  and  was  seized  by  the 
^ing,  as  a  legal  forfeit.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Star-chamben 
More's  reasoning  prevailed,  and  the  ship  was  restored.  Henry  was 
now  resolved  not  to  lose  the  services  of  so  able  a  lawyer.  Desjiite 
of  More's  refusal,  he  was  appointed  master  of  requests,  a  month  after 
was  knighted,  was  allotted  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  became 
treasurer  of  the  household,  and  lastly  (A.D.  1529),  lord  chancellor 
of  England.  In  all  these  offices  he  faithfully  served  his  king,  but 
he  never  forgot  that  he  had  other  duties  equally  imperative,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  that  of  securing  the  rights  of  his  constituents. 
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Accordinglj,  when  Henzy's  war  with  France  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  parliament,  More  organised  a  system  of  steady,  dignified 
opposition.  By  the  influence  of  the  court,  he  was  chosen  ^eaker 
of  the  commons;  but  he  was  not  to  be  thus  seduced,  though  he 
proceeded  with  caution.  Mindful  of  his  resistance  to  Henry  YII^ 
and  looking  into  futurity  with  the  glance  of  a  profound  statesman, 
be  addressed  Henry  in  a  courtly,  yet  unyielding  strain,  preparing 
him  to  receive  the  bold  language  of  the  commons,  as  the  words  of 
men  that  sought  but  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  good  of  tbs 
realm.  If  the  monarch  was  surprised  at  such  a  speech,  he  soon  dis- 
covered its  meaning. 

As  the  commons  were  not  inclined  to  vote  so  large  a  supply  as 
was  desired,  Wolsey  went  in  person  to  the  house  to  watch  and 
overawe  the  proceedings.  His  address  was  listened  to  witii 
respect,  but  no  answer  was  made.  He  began  with  them  sin^y : 
*'How  say  you.  Master  Mamey.'*  Master  Mamey  and  all  the 
members  had  agreed  to  say  nothmg,  but  to  leave  the  answer,  '^as 
the  custom*  was,"  to  the  speaker.  The  cardinal  therefore  reqnirsd 
the  answer  of  Master  Speaker.  More's  reply  was  short,  com- 
plimentary, and  pithy.  He  shewed  that  it  was  against  the  aocieDt 
liberties  of  the  house  for  the  members  to  give  an  answer,  and  he 
added  that,  ''  though  they  had  all  with  their  roices  trusted  him, 
yet  except  every  one  of  them  could  put  into  hb  one  head,  all  their 
several  wits,  he  alone  in  so  weighty  a  matter  was  unfit  to  make  his 
grace's  answer."  To  be  thus  baffled  by  one  and  all,  was  by  no 
means  relished  by  the  king's  representative ;  he  left  the  boose  in 
high  displeasure.  The  debate  was  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  and 
at  last  a  deputation  of  the  commons  requested  a  diminution  of  the 
proposed  amount.  Wolsey  again  appeared  in  the  house,  and  en- 
deavoured to  provoke  a  controversy :  the  members  let  him  know 
that  they  would  argue  with  none  but  themselves.  After  his 
departure  they  voted  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Henry,  however,  was 
by  no  means  satisfied :  he  had  just  formed  with  Charles  and  the 
French  traitor,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  a  scheme  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  France,  and  means  he  must  and  would  procure.  Chafing 
at  the  late  refusal  of  the  parliament,  he  determined  now  to  exeit 
his  prerogative.  He  issued  a  proclamation  demanding  a  tenth  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  sixth  of  the  laity.  The  clergy  protested  against 
so  arbitrary  an  act,  and  many  even  denounced  it  from  the  pulpit. 
Their  indignant  words  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  and  Henry,  for  once,  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  era- 
descended  to  state  that  he  would  be  content  with  a  benevoknee ; 
but  he  was  loudly  reminded  that  a  benevolence  was  no  lees  illegftL 
Finding  that  the  commotion  was  increasing,  and  that  the  people  in 
many  places  were  actually  arming,  Henry  saw  the  necessity  of 
annulling  his  despotic  edict.  To  conceal  his  fears  as  much  as 
possible,  he  alleged  that  his  only  reason  for  withdrawing  the  pro- 
clamation was  the  earnest  petition  of  Wolsey. 
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A  time,  however,  was  approacbing,  when  the  commons,  tnutors 
to  themselves  and  their  constituents,  would  assist  the  king  in 
usnmiDg  a  power  which  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  possessed, 
the  whole  influence  of  the  ecdesiastioEd  body,  the  supreme  and 
absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  *'  third  estate,"  that  of  the  clergy,  which  had  so  often  battled 
for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  whether  civil  or  religious,  wfus  to 
yield  its  power  and  privileges  to  the  crown,  to  be  itself  but  a  name, 
and  soon  to  cease  altogether,  though,  hitherto,  it  had  formed  an 
essential,  and  certainly  a  not  unuseful  counterpoise  of  our  once 
well-balsuiced  constitution.  That  religion,  which  for  a  thousand 
years  had  been  the  glory  and  consolation  of  England,  which  taught 
our  &thers  to  look  with  gratitude  to  Rome,  as  the  fountain-head  of 
their  £aith  and  discipline,  and  with  unbounded  loyalty,  as  the  throne 
of  St  Peter,  where  sits  the  representative  of  Christ,  that  religion 
was  now  to  be  made  a  butt  of  ridicule  and  calumny,  a  thing  to  be 
proscribed  and  trampled  upon,  or,  if  possible,  crushed  and  annihi^ 
lated  beneath  the  numerous  engines  of  power.  We  may,  perhaps, 
hope  that  in  our  own  days  it  will  reissue  from  the  fiery  crucible, 
purified,  energetic,  and  invincible ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  persecutor  triumphed,  and  religion  and  liberty  sunk 
together.  How  this  system  of  persecution  began,  was  checked, 
then  completely  succeeded  ;  then  how  an  enslaved  people  struggled 
by  right  and  wrong,  till  it  escaped  from  its  fetters,  and  how  with 
reviving  liberty,  persecution  ceased,  wiU  be  seen  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  three  coming  centuries ;  in  Henry's  unlawful  divorce,  and  its 
fatal  consequences ;  in  Marys  efforts  to  restore  the  ancient  faith ; 
in  the  persecution,  uiged  on  by  Elizabeth,  and  continued  by  the  first 
of  ^e  Stuarts ;  in  the  struggles  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  wisdom 
slowly  acquired  in  more  recent  times,  amid  much  suffering  and  the 
centals  of  extreme  and  hostile  factions. 

Fickle,  vain,  and  profligate,  Heniy  was  not  long  faithful  to  his 
virtuous  consort.  It  is  but  too  notorious,  that  Mary  Boleyn  was 
the  royal  concubine ;  yet  did  the  monarch  not  scruple  to  make  his 
advances  to  Anne  Boleyn,  her  youngest  sister.  Anne  knew  well 
his  treatment  and  desertion  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  yet  she  re- 
ceived his  presents,  as  her  father  and  other  relatives  meanly  received 
his  titles,  and  told  him,  as  no  virtuous  female  could  have  done,  and 
as  if  in  imitation  of  Lady  Grey^s  answer  to  the  unmarried  prince, 
Edwaid  IV.,  that,  though  she  scorned  to  be  his  mistress,  she  was 
not  unwilling  to  become  his  wife.  After  this,  she  still  mingled  in 
the  gaieties  of  the  court,  permitting,  and  in  some  degree  encouraging, 
the  king^s  offers.  More  than  a  year  had  thus  passed,  and  Henry 
was  almost  in  despair ;  but  the  words  ^^  not  unwiUing  to  become  his 
wife,"  still  rang  in  his  ears.  Yet  how  could  this  be  ?  for  his  queen, 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  was  still  living.  She  was  first  married  to  his 
brother  Arthur;  but  six  months  after  the  marriage  Arthur  died. 
AUhough  averse  to  a  second  marriage  in  England,  Catherine  at 
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last  consented  to  marry  Heniy.  Her  intriguing  &ther-in-kw, 
Henry  V II.,  had  some  idea  of  marrying  her  sister  Joanna ;  bat  fearfol 
of  shocking  the  sense  of  public  propriety,  he  devised  a  scheme  for 
breaking  his  son's  engagement,  in  case  of  his  own  marriage:  he 
caused  his  son,  the  day  before  he  entered  his  fonrteenth  yev, 
to  make  a  formal  protest  against  the  marnage  with  Catherine. 
Scarcdy,  however,  was  Henry  YII.  in  his  grave,  when  his  son  sent 
for  the  Spanish  ambassador,  assured  him  of  his  attachment  for 
Catherine,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  his  attachment  by  a  pablic 
marriage  (June  7,  A.D.  1509).  After  all  this,  and  after  hftviog 
lived  seventeen  years  in  wedlock,  what  could  be  the  meaning  d 
Anne  Boleyn's  words  ?  They  were  sooq  explained  by  some  officioos 
courtier :  they  meant  that  Henry  must  procure  a  divorce.  Whether 
this  was  the  advice  of  WoLsey,  which  the  cardinal  himsdf  sometimes 
asserted  and  sometimes  denied,  or  was  suggested  by  peiBons  em- 
ployed by  Anne  Boleyn,  as  Pole,  in  a  letter  to  Henry,  mentions  as 
a  known  £act, — no  sooner  had  the  thought  flashed  upon  the  kings 
mind,  than  he  determined  upon  its  execution.  This  model  of  purity 
began  on  a  sudden  to  talk  of  his  scruples  about  his  marriage  with 
his  brother's  widow,  and  to  seek  comfort  in  the  advice  of  the  learned 
and  holy.  Of  those  that  were  consulted,  some  dedaied  it  nnlawful, 
and  rested  their  assertion  on  the  passage  in  Leviticus,  ^  He  that 
roarrieth  his  brother's  wife,  doth  an  unlawful  thing."  These 
obsequious  doctors  were,  however,  silenced  by  a  passage  from 
Deuteronomy,  **•  When  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them 
dieth  without  children,  the  wife  of  the  deceased  shall  not  manr  to 
another ;  but  his  brother  shall  take  her,  and  shall  raise  np  seed  for 
his  brother."  Although  it  was  thus  shewn  that  such  marriage  was 
not  contrary  to  the  natural  kw,  the  king  persevered,  and  the  divorce 
was  either  the  ground,  or  one  of  the  chief  objects,  of  nearly  all  the 
intricate  negotiations  of  the  ^ve  following  years. 

The  distracted  state  of  Europe  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Henry.  A  flood  of  heresy,  such  as  had  not  been  known 
from  the  days  of  Arius,  had  been  let  loose  in  the  north  of  Qermaay 
From  the  days  of  St.  Paul  to  the  present  time,  indulgences, 
that  is,  remissions  of  temporal  punishment  on  the  condition  of 
previous  repentance  and  of  various  good  works,  have,  at  all  time«» 
been  given  from  the  spiritual  treasury  of  the  Church.  That  there 
have  been  abuses  in  the  preaching  of  these  indulgences,  no  one 
will  be  so  rash  as  to  deny.  Wherever  there  is  a  society  of  men, 
there  too  are  the  passions  of  men,  and  of  these  passions  avarice 
is  not  the  least.  We  may  weep,  but  we  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  these  passions  should  sometimes  break  forth,  and  that  in 
forms  and  seasons  most  calculated  to  produce  scandal  and  its 
attendant  evils.  Even  in  the  ages  of  fervour  and  suflering  that 
preceded  the  days  of  Constantine,  the  dispensation  of  indulgences 
could  not  always  be  fenced  in  from  abuse.  What  wonder,  then,  it 
in  an  age  of  prosperity,  in  which  almost  the  entire  West  was  united 
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ia  the  piofeirion  of  the  aune  £uth,  abuses  of  the  aune  chamoter, 
•ad  of  eti]l  greater  extent,  abould  hare  appeared ;  and  that,  in  the 
b^mning  of  the  mxteenth  centniy,  when  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
was  one  of  the  good  works  proposed,  the  goyemors  of  proyinoes 
slioiild,  in  aeyersl  instances,  haye  united  wi^  unworthy  preachers, 
to  derire  for  theroseiTes  a  simoniaoal  profit,  from  the  abuse  of  so 
saored  an  institntion.  Peroeiying  these  abuses,  Luiher,  or,  as  he 
waa  then  called,  "Brother  Martin,"  an  Augnstinian  monk  of 
Wittenberg,  on  the  EUbe^  yeiy  properlj  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of 
Meats,  aad  begged  him  to  apply  a  speedy  remedy.  Brother  Maurtin 
waa  rerj  talented^  but  he  was  hasty,  and,  it  was  thought,  a 
little  obstinatek  Instead  of  being  content  with  haying  discharged 
hie  own  duty ;  instead  of  waiting,  at  least,  till  he  had  seen  the  effect 
of  his  warning,  he  took  the  affibir  into  his  own  hand,  and,  from 
■mailing  abuses,  soon  fell,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  upon  the  doc* 
triae  no  less  thaa  the  abuser  The  Sector  of  Saxony  had  just 
foondled  the  nniyersity  of  Wittemberg ;  and  finding  that  the  de- 
daaoalions  and  noy^  principles  of  the  friar  attracted  numerous 
■elM^ra^  the  elector  identified  the  cause  of  Luther  with  the  success 
of  the  aniyeis&ty,  and  became  the  patron  of  one  no  less  than  of  the 
oilier.  Thus  protected,  Luther  hurried  from  rash  assertion  to  pod- 
tire  heresy ;  tiil^  cut  off  from  the  Church,  he  renounced  his  religious 
piofiMrioii,  married  a  nun,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  unhappy 
Reformation*  Luther  soon  found  it  was  easier  to  rebel  than  to 
extort  from  otheis  their  obedience.  Sects  sprang  up  in  ail  directions, 
diedainfril  alike  of  the  ancient  fiuth  or  the  modem  doctrines. 
Aroaaed  by  his  cry  of  ciyil  and  religious  liberty,  three  hundred 
tboiiflaad  Anabaptists  appeared  sweeping  oyer  the  fiuse  of  Germany 
wtth  fire  and  sword,  while  towns  and  castles  and  monasteries  were 
ia  flames  in  all  directions.  This  warning  of  coming  strife  died 
away  ia  the  duieks  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  yictims ;  but 
other  Bounds^  soareely  leas  ominoas,  succeeded.  Town  was  arming 
against  town»  and  league  confronting  league,  while  Luther,  Zuinglius, 
CEoohunpadius,  and  other  leaders  of  hostile  sects,  were  alternately 
naaiilinfl:  the  Cathelie  Church,  and  fuhninating  against  one  another 
tlie  most  terrible  aaathemas.  While  Europe  was  thus  distracted, 
aad  while,  despite  of  the  dreaded  Turk,  Frauds  and  Charles  con<^ 
tinned  their  bitter  enmity,  Henry  saw  little  reason  to  despond: 
afaonld  he  fail  by  intrigue  and  menace  to  procure  a  diyorce,  he  had 
Utile  tempocal  reaaon  to  fear  if  he  were  to  reject  the  authority  of 
that  Ghureh,  which  he  had  latdy  defended  by  his  pen  from  the 
attacks  of  Luther,  and  in  return  for  which  he  had  receiyed,  what 
hie  eaccessors  haye  inconsislentiy  retained,  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith*" 

Ajb  Charies  was  Catherine's  nephew,  he  was  not  likely  to 
encoarage  Henry's  project  The  latter,  therefore,  turned  to  France. 
Negotiations  for  peace  had  already  been  made  with  that  country, 
hat  had  not  been  yet  concluded.  To  close  the  negotiation  In  a 
manner  fityourable  to  the  king's  '^  secret  affair,"  Wolsey  himself  was 
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named  ambassador  to  France.  He  was  nnwiUing  to  accept  die 
offer ;  but  many  wished  him  oat  of  the  way,  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  contrive  his  ruin.  These  men  extolled  ^  his  high  wit, 
discretion,  and  authority,"  until  the  king  was  fully  determined,  and 
the  cardinal  himself,  at  last,  assented.  With  nine  hundred  horse, 
chiefly  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  he  issued  from  his  archiepisoopal 
palace  of  Whitehall.  Two  great  silver  crosses,  two  pillars  of  the 
same  metal,  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  his  cardinal's  hat  were 
borne  before  him.  A  little  way  in  advance  the  gentlemen  of  his 
household  rode  three  abreast  in  velvet  coats,  wearing  massive  chains 
of  gold  about  their  necks.  His  baggage  followed  in  twenty  wains, 
and  then  came  hie  yeomen  and  servanta,  in  orange  nniform.  In 
such  state,  with  his  retinae  increasing  as  he  moved  along,  he 
jonmeyed  through  Kent,  and  then  through  the  north  of  France,  as 
far  as  Abbeville,  thus  impressing  upon  all  his  own  greatness,  and 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  his  master's  kingdom.  Francis  had 
heard  that  Charles  had  offered  Milan  as  the  price  of  Heniy's 
friendship ;  and,  therefore,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  demands  of 
Wolsey.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  nature  that  the  French  nation 
oould  hardly  understand.  Rome  had  lately  become  the  prey  of  the 
iU-paid  mercenaries  of  Charles;  and  Clement  himself  had  become 
their  captive.  The  French  and  English  negotiators  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  to  declare  that  as  long  as  Clement  was  Charles's 
prisoner,  they  should  not  admit  any  bull  in  derogation  of  their  rights 
or  of  those  of  their  subjects ;  that  the  ecdesiaBtical  concerns  of  the  two 
kingdoms  should  be  condncted  by  their  respective  bishops ;  and  that, 
in  short,  what  Henry  wajs  really  aiming  at,  the  judgments  of  Wolsej 
in  his  legatine  court  should  be  enforced,  whatever  the  pope  might 
say  to  the  contrary,  and  whatever  might  be  the  rank  of  the  party 
condemned.  This  of  course  referred  to  the  poor  queen.  The  letters 
of  Wolsey  to  the  king  shew  that  he  felt  the  awkwardness  of  his 
position ;  but  his  attempt  to  raise  obstacles  to  the  intended  trial, 
no  less  than  the  whispers  of  his  enemies,  excited  the  wrath  of 
Henry  (A.D.  1527). 

The  King,  meantime,  had  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Holy  See^ 
imd  hoping  amid  the  misfortunes  of  Clement  to  extort  conoessioius 
ungenerously  harassed  the  afflicted  pope  with  his  s^sfa  project. 
By  two  separate  instruments  Henry  demanded  that,  on  tiie  one 
hand,  Wolsey  or  Staphileeo,  the  dean  of  the  Rota,*  should  be  em- 
powered to  decide  upon  the  divorce ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  k^ 
should  have  a  dispensation  to  marry  any  woman,  even  in  the  ^M 
degree  of  kindred.  Henry  denied  that  the  pope  could  disp^ise  in  the 
case  of  Catherine,  because  she  was  in  the  first  degree,  and  yet  reqaested 
a  dispensation  for  Anne  Boleyn,  who  in  consequence  of  Heniy's 
connection  with  her  sister,  Mary,  was  herself  in  the  same  degreei 

Scarcely  had  the  pope  assented  to  these  demands  with  a  dight 

^  The  Rota  is  a  court  at  Rome  that  possesses  the  highest  joriadictioD  hi  bU 
Blatters  ooimected  with  thie  ciTil  law. 
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qiialificaiion  in  the  first,  when  he  was  requested  to  associate  some 
l^ate  in  a  joint  commission  with  Wolsej.  To  this,  too,  he  assented, 
adding  that,  in  ihe  opinion  of  some,  Henry  wa«  taking  a  very 
cirenitous  course :  for  that  "'  if  he  he  convinced  in  his  conscience, 
as  he  affirms,  that  his  present  marriage  is  null,  he  might  marrjr 
again.  This  would  enable  me  or  the  legate  to  decide  the  question 
at  once.  Otherwise,  it  is  plain,  that  by  appeals,  exceptions,  and 
adjournments,  the  cause  must  be  protracted  for  many  years." 

The  English  court  seems  to  have  trusted  that  the  pope,  in  his 
distress,  might  be  browbeaten  into  acquiescence.  Dr.  Ghurdiner, 
a  man  highly  commended  by  Wolsey  for  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  both  civil  and  canon  law,  and  tiie  king^s  almoner.  Dr.  Edward 
Fox,  reminded  the  aged  pontiff  of  the  troubled  state  of  Europe,  both 
in  dril  and  religious  matters,  and,  forgetting  all  respect  for  his 
character,  cruelly  worked  both  upon  his  fears  and  upon  his  sense  of 
gmtitnde  for  Henry's  previous  services.  They  demanded,  but  in 
vain,  that  a  ^'decretal  bull"  should  be  issued,  to  declare  that  the 
passage  in  Leviticus,  already  alluded  to,  was  a  part  of  the  divine  law 
that  admitted  of  no  exception  or  dispensation.  As,  however,  they 
asserted  that  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  had  been  surrep* 
titionaly  procured,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  its  validity,  and  to  pronounce  sentence, 
in  defiance  of  exception  or  appeal  Henry  and  Anne  could  not 
conceal  their  transports  when  ihe  tidings  reached  England.  Wolsey, 
on  the  contrary,  was  disappointed  and  alarmed.  He  thought  that 
the  divorce  might  have  been  obtained  on  the  ground  that  the  king  was 
ignorant  of  the  original  dispensation ;  on  the  present  ground,  he  felt 
tibat  he  could  not  assent  without  doing  violence  to  his  conscience ; 
and  he  told  his  angry  master,  that  though  devoted  to  his  service, 
he  owed  much  more  to  God,  and  therefore  would  so  act  upon  the 
trial,  as  to  be  able  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God.  Henry  was  little  accustomed  to  such  language ;  and,  though 
for  a  time  he  controlled  his  passion,  he  burst  forth,  at  last,  into 
a  storm  of  rage,  and  seems  never  to  have  completely  forgiven  the 
offisnce. 

While  men  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  cardinal 
from  the  Holy  See,  the  second  appearance  of  the  ^^  sweating  Bick-> 
neee,"  and  the  sudden  death  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  scared  the 
monarch  from  his  licentious  career.  Wolsey  was  immediately  rein* 
slated  in  the  royal  favour ;  Anne  Boleyn  was  dLsmissed ;  the  court 
broke  up ;  and  repairing  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  great  abbey 
of  8t.  Alban's,  Henry  united  with  his  queen  in  a  course  of  devo* 
tional  exercises  (June,  1528). 

The  pestilence  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  king's  repentance* 
At  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who  could  not  endure  *'  Nan 
Bollen,"  as  they  called  her.  Cardinal  Campeggio  arrived  from  the 
Holy  See.  During  the  preparations  for  the  trial,  the  indignant 
voice  of  the  people  grew  louder  and  louder ;  and  Henry,  at  last, 
thought  fit  to  reason  with  them,  in  his  own  lofty  style.     Having 
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aasembled  some  of  the  noblee  and  jadgea,  and  a  mnltitnde  of  the 
citizens,  he  told  them  of  the  troubled  state  of  his  oonadenoe ;  of  his 
fraitlesB  efforts  to  recover  his  peace ;  and  his  applioatioD,  at  last,  to 
the  Holj  See  for  the  solution  of  hia  difficulties :  ^  I  have  aent  for 
this  legate  ....  to  settle  mj  oonsoienoe,  and  for  none  other  canaeii 
as  God  can  judge."  Having  thus  summarily  stated  the  case,  he 
warned  his  audience  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  affiura  of  their  king, 
or  the  heads  of  the  proudest  amongst  them  might  paj  for  the 
presunqption  of  their  tongues.  ^^And  for  declaration  hereof*  he 
concluded,  "I  have  a«Bembled  you  together,  and  now  you  may 
depart"  Of  the  audience,  eaya  chronicler  Stowe,  ^^aome  aigfaed  and 
said  nothing ;  others  were  sorry  to  hear  the  king  ae  troubled  in  his 
conscience ;  and  others,  ^vouiing  the  queen,  much  aorrowed  that 
this  matter  was  now  opened." 

As  the  convent  of  the  Blackfrian  or  Dominicana  oloariy  adjoined 
the  palace  of  Bridewell,  it  was  selected  as  the  most  convenient  ipei 
for  the  intended  proceedings.  The  court  ^  waa  laid  out  like  a  con- 
sistory, with  benches  and  tables."  At  one  end  of  ihe  hall  was 
the  royal  throne  beneath  a  canopy  of  state,  and  en  its  left,  hut 
tiiree  steps  lower,  were  the  seats  of  the  judges,  the  two  cardinals. 
To  the  left  of  the  cardinals  sat  Queen  Catherine.  The  aoribes  and 
the  various  officers  at  the  court  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  jndgea,  and 
fiicing  them  were  Warham,  archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
other  bishops.  To  the  right  and  Mi  of  the  interval  between  the 
judges  and  bishops  stood  the  counsel  aad  other  lawyera.  Of  these, 
the  principal,  on  the  king's  put,  were  Dr.  Simpson,  afterwaids 
bishop  of  Chichester;  Dr.  BeU,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worceater; 
and  Dr.  Gardino-,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester;  the  principal 
on  the  queen's  part  were  Dr.  Staadish,  Dr.  Ridley,  and  the  veneraUe 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

Silence  being  proclaimed,  the  crier  summoned  King  Heniy  of  Bi^- 
land  into  the  court.  ^'  With  that,"  says  Stowe,  *^the  king  answmd 
and  said,  ^  Here.'  Then  called  he  ihe  queen,  who  made  no  aaawer,  but 
•  •  .  came  to  the  king,  kneeling  down  at  his  feet  in  the  eight  of  all 
the  court  and  people,  to  whom  she  said  in  effect  these  worde:  ^fib, 
I  desire  you  to  do  me  justice  and  right,  and  take  some  pity  upon 
me,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger.  ....  I  loved  for  your 
sake  all  them  whom  you  loved,  whether  I  had  cause  or  no  caoae, 
whether  they  were  my  friends  or  enemiea.  I  have  been  your  wifr 
these  twenty  years  or  more,  and  yon  have  had  by  me  divers  ohildreB, 
and  when  ye  had  me  at  the  first,  I  take  Ood  to  be  my  judge,  that 
I  was  a  very  maid ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  I  put  it  to  year 
conscience.  If  there  be  any  just  cause  that  yon  can  alletge  against 
me,  either  of  dishonesty  or  matter  lawful  to  put  me  from  you,  I  am 
content  to  depart  to  my  shame  and  rebuke :  if  there  be  none,  then 
I  pray  you  to  let  me  have  justice  at  your  hand.  The  king  your 
faUier  was,  in  his  time,  of  such  an  excellent  wit,  that  lie  was 
accounted  among  all  men  a  second  Solomon ;  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
my  fiither,  Ferdmando,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wisest  piinoaa  that 
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reigned  in  Spain  many  yean  before:  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
donbted  but  that  they  had  gathered  as  wise  oounsellon  unto  them 
of  erery  realm  as  to  their  wisdoms  they  thought  meet ;  and  as  to  me 
seemeth,  there  were  in  those  days  as  wise  and  well-learned  in  both 
the  realms,  as  be  now  at  this  day,  who  thought  the  marriage 
between  us  good  and  lawfuL  ....  Having  no  counsel  but  such  as 
ye  have  assigned  me,  ye  must  consider  that  they  cannot  be  indifferent 
on  my  part,  when  they  be  your  own  subjects,  and  such  as  ye  hare 
taken  and  chosen  out  of  your  own  council.  Therefore  I  humbly 
desire  yon  in  the  way  of  charity  to  spare  me  until  I  may  know  what 
counsel  and  advice  my  friends  in  Spain  will  advertise  me  to  take, 
and  if  yon  will  not,  then  yonr  pleasure  be  fulfilled.' "  She  quitted 
the  hall  at  these  words,  and  never  again  appeared  at  the  triaL 

When  Catherine  had  withdrawn,  Henry  laboured  to  remove  the 
fiivourable  impression  which  she  had  produced  upon  the  people,  and 
decbued  that  the  question  of  the  divorce  had  been  referred  to  the 
bishops,  and  was  undetgoing  the  present  examination,  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes.  '^  That  is  truth,  if  it  please  your  grace,'*  added 
the  arehbishop  of  Canterbury ;  ''  I  doubt  not  but  my  brethren  here 
present  will  acknowledge  the  same."  *'  No,  sir,  not  so,  under  youi^ 
correction,"  replied  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  ''for  you  have  not 
mine."  ''No!  ah!"  said  the  king;  "look  here,  is  not  this  your 
hand  and  seal  ?"  "  No,  forsooth,"  was  the  brief  reply.  "  How  say 
yon  to  that?"  added  Henry,  turning  to  the  archbishop.  "  Sir,  it  is 
his  hand  and  seal."  "  No,  my  lord,"  interposed  Rochester ;  "  indeed 
you  were  in  hand  with  me  to  have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  as  others 
of  my  lords  have  done,  but  then  I  said  again  to  yon,  that  I  would 
never  consent  to  any  such  act,  for  it  was  much  against  my  con- 
sdenoe,  and  therefore  my  hand  and  seal  should  never  be  set  to  such 
an  instrument,  God  willing."  "  You  say  truth,"  replied  the  arch- 
bishop ;  "  such  words  you  had  with  me,  but  you  were  fully  resolved, 
at  last,  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name  and  put  your  seal  myself 
and  yon  would  the  same."  "  AH  which,  under  your  correction,  my 
ford,"  returned  Rochester,  "  is  not  true."  "  Well,  well,"  interrupted 
the  king,  "  it  maketh  no  great  matter ;  we  will  not  stand  with  you 
in  argument ;  you  are  but  one  man."  Thus  speaking,  the  king 
arose  from  hb  throne  and  the  court  adjourned. 

During  the  rest  of  the  trial,  Catherine  still  refused  to  appear,, 
and  was  pronounced  contumacious.      When  the  day  for  giving- 
jn^jgment  at  length  arrived,  Henry  took  his  place  in  a  sort  of  recess 
opposite  the  cardinals ;  but,  to  his  utter  disappointment,  Campeggio 
aliped  that  the  question  was  still  doubtful,  and  declared  that  it  was* 
neoesaaiy  to  consult  the  pope.     If  we  may  judge  from  the  cardinal's 
famgnage,  he  seems  to  have  expected  some  violence :  "  I  come  not," 
were  bis  intrepid  words, — "  I  come  not  to  please  for  favour,  meed,  of 
dread  of  any  person  alive,  be  he  king  or  otherwise.     I  have  no  such* 
respect  to  the  person  that  I  will  offend  my  conscience.     I  am  an 
old  man,  both  weak  and  sickly,  that  look  daily  for  death." 

"Then  slept  forth  the  duke  of  Suffolk  from  the  king,  and  spake-' 
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with  a  haughtj  counteQanoe  these  werds :  ^  It  was  nerer  meaj  m 
England,'  quoth  he,  ^ while  we  had  any  cardinals  among  us:' 
which  words  were  set  forth  hoth  with  oounteoaaoe  and  yehemeaos, 
that  all  men  marvelled  what  he  intended,  to  whom  no  man  mads 
answer.  Then  the  duke  spoke  in  great  despite,  to  the  whieh  ov 
oardinaJ,  peroeiying  his  yehemence,  soberly  made  answer." 

This  remarkable  trial  was  followed  by  the  punishment  of  those 
that  had  presumed  to  thwart  the  royal  wiU.  Wolsey  and  the  queen 
were  the  chief  sufferers,  but  eyen  Campcggio  did  not  escape  without 
annoyance.  The  queen  was  ordered  to  leaye  the  court.  Gampsggio 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome;  but  on  his  arriyal  at  Calais,  the 
poor  M  man  was  stopped  and  rudely  searched,  under  pretence  that 
he  was  conyeying  away  great  treasures,  ihough  '^  there  was  not 
found,"  says  Stowe,  ^'so  much  money  as  he  had  rsorived  of  the 
king's  reward."  Wolsey's  turn  came  next :  he  was  required  to 
surrender  the  great  seal,  and  to  accommodate  the  king  with  the 
temporary  use  of  York  Place,  which  was  no  other  than  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  then  a  possession  of  the  see  of  York.  When  once 
in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  Henry  was  in  no  haste  to  qnit  it,  and 
let  Wolsey  know  that  he  expected  to  retain  the  palace  as  a  gift. 
To  this  the  fallen  minister  naturally  demurred,  as  he  himself  was 
only  a  tenant  for  life.  The  king  persisted,  and  Wolsey  had  the 
weakness  to  yield,  endeayouring  to  quiet  his  own  oonecienee,  by 
reminding  his  master  that  there  was  ^'both  a  heaven  and  a  helL'' 
Harassed  by"  daily  annoyances,  the  cardinal's  health  gave  way. 
Henry  repented  for  a  moment  of  his  harshness,  and  sent  words  of 
comfort,  and  lent  the  aid  of  his  chief  physician,  to  the  broken- 
hearted prelate.  The  Boleyns  and  other  enemies  of  Wolsey  took 
the  alann,  and  fearing  that  his  influence  would  return  with  his 
health*  obtained  a  royal  order  requiring  the  cardinal  to  repair  to  his 
see  of  York.v  To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  journey,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  kiog.  For  his  furniture,  his  yalo- 
ables,  and  even  his  fool,  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  eveiy 
gentleman's  establishment,  all  had  been  surrenderod  to  tbe  lapaaons 
and  vengeful  Henry. 

The  cardinal  made  the  right  use  of  adversity,  became  mortified, 
devout,  and  despite  of  his  own  necessities,  exceeding  liberal  to  the 
poor.  The  Holy-week  he  spent  at  Peterborough ;  tor  it  was  then 
a  universal  custom  to  give  that  week  to  devotional  exerciaea,  con- 
nected with  the  passiim  of  Christ.  Some  years  before,  in  1522, 
Wolsey  had  deferred  a  visit  of  the  emperor  upon  pressing  bneineBi^ 
stating  amongst  other  reasons,  that  if  he  came,  he  would  be  ^<n- 
forced  to  labour  in  Palm-Sunday  week,  whieh  were  not  convenieafc 
for  princes  nor  for  meaner  personages,  but  rather  to  be  occupied  ia 
prayer  and  contraiplation."  In  the  present  year,  on  hUmndj- 
Thursday,  he  performed  at  Peterboiou^  a  ceremony  from  which 
even  crowned  heads  did  not  think  themselves  exempt.  ^  He  made^" 
says  Stowe,  '^  his  Maundy  there  in  our  Lady  ohMel,  having  Utf- 
nine  poor  men  whose  feet  he  washed,  and  kissed  alter  ha  had  wiped 
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ftbeni.  He  gsre  eTeij  of  ike  8ud  poor  men  twelye  pence  in  money, 
thiee  ells  of  good  canTSfl  to  make  them  shirts,  a  pair  of  new  shoes, 
a  cast  of  red  herrings,  and  three  white  herrings." 

When  preparing  at  hist  to  make  his  entrance  into  York,  the 
cardinal  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Death, 
however,  soon  released  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemiea  On  his 
airiTal  a^  Leicester  the  monks  of  the  abbey  went  forth  in  solemn 
pfoeession  to  meet  him.  ^  Father  abbot,"  said  the  weary,  &inting 
Wolsey,  ^*  I  am  come  to  ky  my  bones  among  you  "  (Noy.  26,  A.D« 
1530).  Kingston,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  endeayoured  to 
dieer  hia  illostrious  prisoner ;  bat  the  kktter  replied  that  there  was 
BO  hope.  ^  If  I  had  served  my  Qod,"  he  added,  '^m  diligently  as  I 
have  done  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
hairs ;  bat  this  is  the  jost  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  the  peina 
and  study  I  have  had  to  do  him  service,  not  regarding  my  service 
to  Ood."  The  monks  aroand  him  turned  the  discourse  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  gave  him  the  Lust  sacraments.  On  the 
third  morning,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  he  breathed  forth  his  soul, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  (Nov.  29). 

That  Wolsey  was  ambitious  can  hardly  be  denied.  That  he  was 
in  every  way  generous,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and 
that  he  was  talented,  and  aealously  employed  his  talents  in  the 
service  of  his  master,  is  equally  certain.  To  his  praise  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  as  long  as  he  lived  Henry's  passions  were 
restrained ;  and  when  he  was  no  more,  the  king  stood  before  the 
astonished  world  a  monster  of  lust  and  tyranny. 

As  soon  as  Wolsey  left  the  court,  Anne  Bolejm  swayed  alike 
both  king  and  cabinet  As  if  to  give  a  foretaste  of  what  was  now 
to  happen,  parliament  was  immediately  drawn  into  an  act,  in  itself 
of  no  great  importance,  but  of  great  moment  as  involving  a  right  of 
interfering  in  ecclesiastical  matters:  some  of  the  members  having 
been  ronoved  to  make  way  for  others  that  held  office  either  under 
the  king  or  his  ministers,  it  was  proposed  that  any  clergyman  that 
had  obtained  from  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  a  license  of  non-residence, 
or  a  dispensation  to  hold  more  benefices  than  the  new  statute 
allowed,  should  become  liaUe  to  certain  penalties.  Owing  to  the 
precaotione  of  the  government,  this  bill  passed,  though  not  without 
the  most  determined  opposition.  Another  bill,  equally  prognostic 
of  Uie  future,  pretended  to  release  the  king  from  the  payments  of 
the  loans  which  he  had  extorted  from  his  subjects.  Loud  and 
leitesated  were  the  complaints  of  the  nation,  but  they  were  totally 
disregarded. 

All  this  while  Henry^s  mind  was  still  fixed  upcm  a  divorce. 
Remembering  the  former  advice  of  Wolsey,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  win  the  opinions  of  the  universities,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  agents  were  scattered  through  every  Christian  country,  and 
baie£Eboed  bribeiy,  intrigues,  mraaces,  and  sometimes  open  violence, 
were  employed,  yet  few  and  vague  were  the  answers  in  £avour  of 
Henry.      Luther  himself  replied  to  one  of  Heniy's  agents,  that 
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sooner  than  coniBent  to  his  dirorce  from  Catherine,  he  would  allow 
him  to  retain  two  wives  at  once.  An  attempt  was  next  made  to 
gain  the  consent  of  Charles ;  he  was  offered  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns  and  the  restoration  of  Catherine's  marriage-portion.  He 
spnmed  the  bribe,  and  asked  indignantly  whether  they  took  him  for 
a  merchant,  that  they  should  thus  ask  him  to  barter  his  aunt's  reputa- 
tion ?  Clement  was  equally  firm.  He  had  been  proof  against  all  the 
offers,  flatteries,  and  menaces  of  the  king.  He  was  now  presented 
with  two  instruments ;  one,  an  epistle  from  Henry  himself^  summing 
up  in  bitter  terms  all  the  proceedings  on  the  divorce,  and  the  other 
a  remonstrance  purporting  to  be  in  the  name  of  all  the  English 
nation,  and  containing  the  signature  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  commons.  This  remon- 
strance has  not  a  little  resemblance  to  that  which  was  presented  at 
the  council  of  Lyons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  complained  of 
what  it  called  the  partiality  of  Clement;  asked  why  that  was 
refused,  which  the  principal  universities  had  declared  to  be  the 
king's  right;  and  declared  that  as  England  was  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  as  the  pope  had  xefiised  to 
apply  the  remedy,  it  would  be  taken  without  his  permission,  as  the 
less  of  the  two  evils.  The  pope  meekly  replied,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  surprised  had  such  a  charge  come  from  Catherine, 
whose  appeal  he  had  refused  to  hear,  until  the  whole  college  of 
cardinals  reproached  him  with  injustice ;  that  if  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded with  Henry's  cause,  it  was  because  the  latter  had  appomted 
no  attorney,  and  by  his  ambassadors  had  actually  demanded  more 
time ;  that  if  there  were  any  danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  the 
danger,  instead  of  being  removed,  would  be  increased,  by  unjust  or 
irregular  proceedings ;  and  that  he  was  still  willing  to  proceed  with 
the  cause,  and  to  treat  the  king  with  every  indulgence  that  was 
compatible  with  God's  commandments. 

Henry  now  saw  that  his  attempt  was  fruitless,  fie  complained 
bitterly  that  he  had  been  deceived,  had  been  deluded  with  the  idea 
that  the  divorce  might  easily  be  obtained,  and  yet  after  five  years' 
pursuit,  it  had  slipped  for  ever  from  his  grasp.  His  words  and  his 
unusual  fits  of  abstraction  alarmed  the  Boleyns  and  all  their  abettors. 
There  was  among  them,  however,  one  that  had  expressed  his 
determination  ^'to  make  or  mar,"  and  in  the  present  crisis^  be 
flaw,  and  eagerly  seized,  the  wished-for  opportunity.  This  man 
was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  son  of  a  fuller  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Cromwell  had  served  as  a  trooper  in  the 
Italian  wars,  but  had  deserted  the  camp  for  a  Venetian  counting-house, 
and  the  counting-  house  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  Engaged  hj 
Wolsey  to  suppress  some  monastic  houses,  and  apply  the  funds  to 
the  endowment  of  a  college  at  Ipswich,  he  saw  a  fresh  path 
opening  before  him,  and  learned  a  means  of  purchasing  royal  fiivoar 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  religions  establishments.  The  injury  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  Church  was  little  to  this  apt  schdar  of 
MacchiaveUi,  who  was  accustomed  to  qpeak  of  virtue  and  vice  as  if 
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tbej  were  empty  namoB,  and  who  made  it  his  vital  principle,  to  lose 
no  opportunity,  cost  what  it  'would,  of  forwarding  his  personal 
inteiesta.  Such  was  the  repnlsiye  character  of  the  subtle  oonrtier 
tliat  now  stepped  forward  to  reliere  Anne  Boleyn  from  her  dismay, 
tad  Henry  from  his  perplexity. 

He  approaches  the  king,  and  ponrs  his  flattery  into  greedy  ears. 
Why,  he  insinuates,  why  must  the  royal  will  be  thus  controlled  T 
Who  is  this  Inshop  of  Rome  that  dares  to  refuse  compliance  with 
the  king's  request?  The  north  of  Germany  had  rejected  the 
authority  oi  the  pope,  why  then  should  the  mighty  Henry  remain 
under  his  subjection  ?  Let  him  but  assert  the  royal  supremacy  in 
all  matters,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  and  eyeiy  difficulty  would 
Taniah;  the  diyorce  would  be  feasible,  and  the  clergy  would  be 
completely  at  his  mercy. 

Well  did  Cromwell  and  the  exulting  party  of  Anne  Boleyn  know 
the  ohaiacter  of  Henry.  Not  in  yatn  bad  ihey  seen  him  squander- 
ing in  mummery,  feast,  and  tournament,  the  yast  fruits  of  his 
fiUhei^s  ayarice ;  not  in  yain  had  they  witnessed  the  empty  display 
of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Oold;  not  in  yain  had  they  heard  his 
boast  that  he  would  outriyal  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Azincourt, 
would  yet  tear  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  the  French  monarch. 
All  this  and  more  they  had  remarked  ;  and  now  their  skilful  adula- 
tion at  once  gratifies  the  king^s  yanity  and  loye  of  despotism,  and 
opens  to  themselyes  the  path  of  honour  and  preferment.  Cromwell 
suddenly  became  a  royal  fiiyourite,  and  a  member  of  the  priyy 
ooundl ;  others  knew  how  to  profit  by  his  example ;  and  after  forty 
years  of  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  Henry  suddenly  discoyera 
that  he  himself  all  this  while  was,  or  ou^t  to  haye  been,  the  actual 
head  of  the  Church  of  England ! 

But  how  was  the  opposition  of  the  people  and  clergy  to  be 
encountered  ?  The  latter  were  to  be  threatened  with  the  penaltiee 
of  the  premunire  statute ;  and  they  being  once  reduced  to  silence, 
the  people  might  more  easily  be  dealt  with.  The  manner  in  which 
the  change  was  brought  against  the  deyoted  clergy,  is  lamentably 
chaiaeteristic  of  Heniys  dinegard  of  honour  and  justice. 

By  the  premunire  act  no  person  was  allowed  to  hold  the  office  of 
cardinal  in  England  without  a  roj^  license.  This  office  had  been 
held  by  Wolsey,  who  had  receiyed  a  license,  but  who,  when  fiilling 
into  disgrace,  had  weakly  endeayoured  to  please  Henry  by  not  pro- 
ducing the  instrument,  trusting  in  fact,  but  most  imprudently,  to 
the  king's  sense  of  honour.  The  consequences  of  this  imprudence 
now  feU  upon  the  clergy.  They  had  acknowledged  Wolsey  as 
cardiual,  and  were  charged  with  being  his  abettors  in  infringing  the 
law.  Astonished  at  the  charge,  yet  scarcely  knowing  what  course 
to  pursue,  the  clergy  offered  the  king,  as  an  indemnity,  a  gift  of 
one  hondred  thousand  pounds.  Henry  was  not  unwilling  to  accept 
the  money,  but  dedared  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  unless  he 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  ^  Protector  and  only  supreme  head  of 
the  church  and  clergy  of  England."     A  straightforward  course 
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migbt  have  perplexed  and  baffled  the  tempter ;  but  unfortaiiaieiy, 
instead  of  a  bold,  uncompromising  refusal,  conferences  were  hcA, 
expedients  devised,  and  at  last,  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  tho 
bishop  of  Durham,  both  houses  of  conyocation  Toted  according  to 
Heniys  wish  ;  but  with  the  important  clause,  ^'  as  far  as  the  lav 
of  Christ  will  allow."  The  clergy  had  indeed  sayed  their  dutj  bv 
the  clause ;  but  thej  had  taken  a  position  upon  slippery  gronnd, 
were  now  exposed  to  the  chicanery  of  courtiers  and  crown-lawyen. 
Hennr  had  announced,  by  means  of  Viscount  Bochefort,  that  he 
would  admit  no  explanatory  clause,  but  the  words  ^^ under  God;" 
but  as  it  was,  he  had  made  a  beginning,  and  was  therefore  satisfied 
(Feb.  A.D.  1531). 

Some  months  after,  Henry  received  from  the  pope  a  letter, 
couched  in  firm  though  affectionate  language,  and  appealing  to  hit 
better  feelings,  in  behalf  of  the  queen.  Henry,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  offended  at  the  publication  of  a  brief  enjoining  him  to 
treat  Catherine  as  his  lawful  wife.  Hitherto  he  had  not  relinqmshed 
all  hopes  of  a  divorce ;  but  now  he  became  as  obstinate  as  he  hsd 
lately  been  desponding :  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  plunge 
into  open  schism,  but  he  resolved  to  intimidate,  and  to  ensnars, 
if  possible,  by  motives  of  interest.  The  annate,  or  first-fruits  of 
bishoprics  and  benefices,  were:  applied  by  the  Holy  See  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  expenses  which  it  necessarily  incurred  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  business  of  the  Church.  This  money 
was  paid  by  almost  every  nation ;  and  in  England  it  amoonted  to  aa 
anniud  average  of  about  four  thousand  pounds.  This  supply  Heniy 
determined  to  stop ;  and^  after  a  decent  interval,  swept  it  into  hu 
own  coffers.  Pretending  that  the  original  object  of  the  annatB  was 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  which  they  were  no  longer 
applied,  and  that,  besides,  they  drained  the  country  of  its  wealth,  he 
caused  an  act  to  be  passed,  to  prevent,  under  heavy  penalties^  all 
future  pa3rment  of  the  annata,  without  the  royal  license.  At  the 
same  time,  the  king  was  empowered  to  annul  or  modify  the  act  as 
he  thought  convenient  He  fsEwcied  that  he  had  thus  prepared  a 
new  engine  for  shaking  the  determination  of  Clement ;  but  the  pope 
knew  his  duty,  and  Henry  was  again  baffled  (January,  A.D.  1532). 

It  was  soon  evident,  that  whatever  Henry^s  intentiooa  wb» 
he  first  had  recourse  to  these  extreme  measures,  he  soon  lost  all  self- 
eontrol,  was  soon  hunying,  with  blind  precipitation,  along  the 
career  of  schism.  Cromwell  was  still  at  work  to  complete  the  sdiene 
which  he  had  suggested  to  Henry ;  and  the  latter,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, and  occasional  qualms  of  conscience,  gave  the  insidioas 
adviser  his  hearty  concurrence.  An  address  was  got  up  in  the  com- 
mons complaining  that  the  laws  6f  convocation  trenched  at  times 
upon  matters  purely  temporal,  and  yet  were  enforced  by  siuritQal 
censures.  This  address  was  sent  to  the  convocation  with  the  royal 
command,  that  henceforth  no  constitutions,  or  ecclesiastical  regua- 
tions,  should  be  made  without  the  king's  assent ;  and  that,  moro- 
over,  a  committee  of  thirty-two  members,  half  laymen,  half  eede* 
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naatica,  should  be  appointed  by  Henry  to  suppress  or  confirm  the 
aodeni  regnlations. 

Gimidiner  immediately  wrote  an  eloquent  answer  to  the  addness ; 
and  the  convocation  dechued  that  their  authority  for  making  hiws 
for  the  government  of  their  flocks  in  faith  and  moraLs,  was  derived 
Irom  Christ  himself;  was  founded  on  Scripture;  was  admitted  by 
all  Christian  princes ;  and  had  been  ^  defended  with  most  vehement 
aad  inexpugnable  reasons  and  authorities  by  his  majesty  himself  in 
his  most  excellent  book  against  Luther."  The  king,  however,  was 
inflexible;  and  the  clergy  were  sorely  perplexed.  The  address 
which  bad  been  sent  to  them  must  have  reminded  them  of  the 
**  cuhUmos  "  of  Heniy  II.  Had  one  of  them  the  courage  to  imitate 
Sl  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  king's  wrath ;  but,  while  the  contest  was  centred  upon  him- 
self the  original  question  would  probably  have  been  delayed  till  the 
crisis  was  past,  till  a  spirit  was  evoked  that  might  have  quelled,  or 
at  least  have  limited,  even  the  tyranny  of  Henry  YIII. ;  England 
would,  probably,  not  have  fiJlen  from  the  Catholic  &ith ;  nor  have 
had  to  groan  beneath  an  iron  despotism ;  nor  have  been  almost 
forced,  for  its  own  deliverance,  into  the  civil  wars  of  the  following 
eratoiy.  But  to  contemplate  the  probable  results  of  uncompromising 
resisfeance  from  the  veiy  first,  is  of  little  comfort,  and  of  little  avai^ 
except  as  a  warning  for  the  future. 

The  majority  of  the  convocation  assented  to  the  royal  demands : 
they  merely  strove,  but  vainly,  to  limit  the  existence  of  the  conunittee 
to  the  present  reign ;  and  when,  at  last,  despite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  many  of  the  London  clergy,  they  completely  yielded,  they  weakly 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  by  declaring  that  they  had  made  their 
concessions  only  in  consideration  of  the  king's  piety  and  learning 
(May  15,  A  J>.  1532).  But  when  have  half-measures  succeeded  ? 
Whm  baa  submission  disarmed  a  tyrant? 

After  the  convocation  had  thus  betrayed  its  trust,  committing 
treason  against  the  clergy  whom  it  represented,  no  lees  than  against 
the  Chnich,  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  remorse  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
m  the  breasts  of  many  of  its  members.  Arohbiahop  Warham,  in 
his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  his  church,  entered  a  strong  and 
ffffLwwn  protest  against  the  innovation  of  the  court,  and  against  everr 
statute  of  parliament  which  had  been,  or  might  afterwards  be,  passed, 
derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  or  to  the  righto  of  the 
ckmch  of  Canterbury.  Worn  out  with  grief  and  infirmities, 
Warham  breathed  his  last  in  the  following  August.  His  public 
proCest  has  fixed  a  dear  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  supremacy  as 
a  wall  of  separation  between  himself  and  the  teaching  of  the  olden 
chnreli,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his*  successor  Cranmer,  and  his  German 
aad  Swias  novelties,  on  the  other.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  a  reunion 
was  made  with  Rome.  When  that  union  was  again  broken  by 
l?i*ff^i*^t  the  aame  protest  was  again  heard  echoing,  not  from  the 
anhiepiaoopal  throne,  but  from  the  dungeons  of  confessors ;  when, 
nUhtf  than  disavow^  or  tamper  with,  this  doctrine,  all  the  bishops  ol 
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En^and  and  Wales,  with  bmt  one  exception,  saerifioed  ereiy  eaf^y 
hope,  and  almost  every  earthly  comfort;  and  thofl,  even  mora 
strongly  than  before,  the  line  of  demarcation  waa  drawn,  and  tlie 
candid  and  reflecting  oonld  disoern  with  ease  where  the  national  pr»» 
fesoRon  of  the  ancient  fetith  terminated,  and  where  first  b^;an  the 
new  and  foreign  system  of  belief. 

The  place  of  n  arham  was  occupied  by  the  snbserrient  OrHiaur. 
Strange  and  ominons  was  this  man's  accession  to  the  arehiq>isoo|Ml 
throne.  Though,  since  his  accession  to  holy  orders,  he  had  priTatelj 
married  for  a  second  time ;  though  he  already  contemplated  many  of 
the  heretical  measures  whidi  he  afterwards  inttodaced,  he  more  titan 
once  took  the  usual  public  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Holy 
See.  To  calm  his  conscience,  he  privately  called  four  penoiis  and  s 
notary  into  the  Chapter-house  of  St  Sti^hen's,  Westminster,  sn^ 
dedared  in  their  presence,  that  the  pontifical  oath,  which  he  wm 
about  to  take,  was  only  meant  as  a  fonn,  and  was  intended  to  be  is 
hinderance  to  his  subsequent  measuree^  Before  he  uttered  tfae-oatk 
at  the  high  altar,  he  spoke  in  a  lower  tone  to  the  four  witnesses) 
ireminding  them  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  oath  with  the  ptiTsto 
meaning  which  he  had  disclosed  in  the  GhBpter4iou8e.  This  pahiy 
subterfuge  cannot  extenuate  his  guilt :  if  he  did  not  intend  to  keep 
the  oath,  he  ought  not  to  have  taken  it.  He  afterwards  alleged  that 
he  took  it  in  order  to  attain  what  he  tailed  a  good  purpose,  to 
Inform  the  Church;  this,  however,  is  only  to  excuse  one  moial 
delinquency  by  another;  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  peijuy,  by 
alleging  the  fiJise  and  ui\justifiahle  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
meansi  The  subsequent  life  of  Cranmer  corresponded  but  too  fiut]|^ 
felly  with  this  unmanly  commencement 

Cranmer  soon  gave  proof  of  his  sworn  fidelity  to  the  H^y  See^  by 
taking  upon  himself^  de^ite  of  the  prohibitory  brief  of  Clement,  ts 
pronounce  the  long-impending  aentenee  of  divorce  (May,  A.IX  1533). 
This  proceeding  cafled  forth  another  mamifestatiott  of  the  pc^nkr 
feeling :  the  men,  indeed,  whether  from  prudence  or  servility,  heU 
their  tongues ;  but  the  women  bucDy  enmsed  their  indignation ;  and 
bef<»e  the  tumuli  was  Ibppeased,  two  ot  tiie  loudest  of  their  nambt^ 
the  msterMn-law  of  Anne  Boleyn  herself  and  the  sister-in4aw  sf 
the  dake  of  Norfolk,  wei«  committed  to  the  Tower.  Oathsriae, 
neaatinie^  had  been  obliged  to  remove  ftom  Windsor  to  Ampttafi) 
near  Dunstable ;  to  be  content  with  the  allowance  and  thle  of 
dowager  princess  of  Wales ;  and  to  see  all  her  domestics  thai  dusd 
to  style  her  queen,  driven  fram  her  service.  She,  however,  remained 
firm,  relying  upon  the  eqjaity  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  doelariag 
that  she  was  *^  a  very  maid  "  when  she  married  Henry;  thai  no  ana 
should  tiiake  her  utter  a  fidsehood  agaiftst  her  own  repntaiioa;  mi 
that  she  ^feared  not  those  which  have  the  power  of  tka  body,  bet 
Him  only  that  hath  the  power  of  the  souL* 

At  ihe  tidings  of  CiMimei^s  proeeedinga,  Clement  annnlied  the 
sentence  of  divorce,  and  dedaml  Henry  *nd  Anne  exoomnmii- 
cated  unless  they  separated  before  the  end  of  September^  or  shewed 
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wby  thej  eonaidered  themselves  as  man  and  wife  (Jnlj,  A.D. 
1533),  The  pope  still  seemed  to  think  that  delay  was  the  only  hope 
of  remedy  in  a  case  of  passion  like  Henry :  he  acted,  indeed,  with 
intrepid  firmness,  when  further  delay  would  have  heen  a  connivance 
in  wrong ;  hnt  he  still  hoped  that  some  fortunate  event  might  arise, 
that  would  render  unnecessary  any  further  consideration  of  Catherine's 
marriage.  Even  the  insulting  appeal  hy  which,  in  imitation  of  the 
German  heresiarohs,  Bonner  had  appealed,  in  Henry's  name,  from 
the  decision  of  the  pope  to  that  of  a  general  council,  could  not  deter 
CleflMut  from  his  wary  course.  It  was  at  last  proposed  by  Francis  of 
Fiance,  now  the  ally  of  England,  and  was  afterwards  eagerly  pressed 
by  Charles  and  the  other  friends  of  Catherine,  that  the  question 
should  be  determined  in  a  consistory  of  cardinals.  With  great 
relnetance^  Clement  assented.  Of  the  twenty^two  cardinals  that 
were  present,  three  voted  for  a  delay,  the  other  nineteen  were 
unanimons  in  their  decision,  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Catherine  was  valid  (March  2,  A.D.  1534). 

Despite  of  the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  flattering  advice 
of  CromweU,  Henry  had  meantime  continued  to  waver,  even  when  his 
menrares  seemed  most  decisive.  When  the  act  for  abolishing  the 
annate  had  paaaed,  Henry  deferred  the  signature,  intimidation  being 
evidently  his  object.  The  reasons  which  he  himself  chose  to  assign 
for  the  delay,  were,  ^'  that,  by  some  gentle  ways,  the  said  exactions 
miglit  have  been  redressed."  The  reasons  why  at  last  he  affixed  his 
signalnre  (July  9,  A.D.  1583)  were,  **ihat  the  pope  had  made  no 
answer  of  his  mind  therein."  As  late  as  the  autumn  of  1533, 
Henry  had  signified  to  the  pope  that,  if  the  matter  were  decided  in 
£o^and,  he  would  retain  the  kingdom  in  full  obedience  to  the 
Apoetolic  See. 

He  had,  however,  already  made  Anne  Boleyn  marohioness  of 
Pembroke,  with  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  which  one  thousand 
pounds  were  tak«i  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Durham ;  apd 
long  before  sentence  was  pronounced  at  Rome,  he  privately  married 
her  in  the  west  turret  of  WhitehalL  To  induce  Rowland  Lee,  one 
•of  the  royal  chaplains,  to  perform  ihe  ceremony,  the  king  falsely 
told  him  that  he  had  received  from  Rome,  and  had  safely  secured  in 
his  cabinet,  the  papal  bull  of  divorce  (January  25,  A.D.  1533).  In 
May  Cranmer  pronounced  sentence  of  divorce  against  Catherine :  on 
the  first  of  June,  the  coronation  was  performed  amid  triumphal 
arches,  tournaments,  and  procesrions.  On  the  seventh  of  September, 
little  more  than  seven  months  after  the  marriage,  the  Princess 
Eliabeth  was  horn  (September  7,  A«D.  1533). 

Having  thus  committed  himself,  Henry's  last  overture  to  the  pope 
for  the  decision  of  the  question  in  England,  was  probably  not  sincere, 
or  had  been  made  with  the  hope  of  wresting  a  fovourable  sentence 
by  craft  and  coUosion.  At  all  events,  before  the  judgment  of  the 
cardinals  could  have  been  known  in  England,  the  king  and  parlia* 
ment  had  united  to  complete  the  national  sclusm.  That  ecole-' 
power,  which  more  than  one  bold  tyrant  had  vainly  en-> 

So 
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deavoured  to  usurp,  aod  which  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas  had  m 
fearlessly  and  successfully  defended,  was  now  given,  by  sacril^ooa 
laws,  to  the  grasping  hands  of  Henry. 

The  act  of  oonyocation  by  which  Henry  was  acknowledged,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  head  of  the  Church ;  the  prohibition  of  appeals  and 
payments  to  Rome,  and  of  all  applications  to  the  Holy  See  for 
licenses,  grants,  or  dispensations ;  the  substitution  of  royal  authority 
for  that  of  the  pope,  in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  of  the  election  and  presentation  of  bishops ;  and,  in 
short,  all  the  matters  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  were  all 
sketched  by  Cromwell,  introduced  into  parliament  in  separate  bills, 
and  signed  and  carried  into  effect  by  royal  authority.  These  enact- 
ments were  followed  by  another  equally  new :  the  marriage  of 
Hen  IT  and  Catherine  was  pronounced  to  have  been  illegal  and  null, 
and  tnat  with  Anne  Boleyn  lawful  and  valid.  To  speak  against  the 
second  marriage  was  made  misprision  of  treason ;  to  attack  it  in  any 
other  way,  was  made  high  treason.  To  this  act  every  Engiishman 
was  to  be  compelled  to  swear  obedience,  under  penalty  of  misprision 
of  treason.  This  creation  of  new  offences  and  new  punishments 
established  a  precedent  that  was  but  too  faithfully  followed,  and  pro- 
duced a  disgraceful  alteration  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence. 

The  king  soon  proved  that  he  did  not  intend  the  new  law  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  The  supposed  visions  and  prophecies  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  known  as  the  ^^  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  had  long 
been  an  object  of  ridicule  to  Henry :  of  late  she  had  begun  to 
allude  to  state  questions ;  and  went  so  fiur  as  to  predict  to  Heniy 
himself  that  Heaven  would  punish  him  with  a  speedy  death,  if  he 
should  presume  to  repudiate  Catherine.  Both  the  king  and  his 
ministers  were  aware  that  the  divorce  of  Catherine  was  as  nnpopnJar 
as  ever :  they  had  imprisoned  the  two  ladies  that  had  spoken  most 
loudly  against  it ;  they  now  resolved  on  a  more  summary  method. 
After  an  examination  before  Cranmer,  Elizabeth  Barton  and  sevenl 
of  her  advisers  were  arraigned  in  the  Star  Chamber.  They  were 
sentenced  to  stand  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  during  the  sermon,  and  there 
to  confess  the  imposture.  This,  however,  was  not  enough:  th^ 
death  was  determined  upon.  No  trial  was  granted;  no  defence 
allowed.  By  the  ingenious  obsequiousness  of  Cromwell,  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  devised — a  novelty  by  which  the  forms  of  trial  were 
superseded, — ^guilt  was  taken  for  granted,  and  death  put  to  the  votes 
of  those  who,  too  often,  were  the  passive  creatures  of  the  minister. 
Though  surprised,  the  parliament  dared  not  oppose:  the  accused 
were  hanged ;  and  Henry  had,  henceforth,  an  easy  means  of  tram- 
pling down  resistance,  or  sating  his  revenge  (April,  A.D.  1534). 

Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  lat^y  resigned  the  chanoellorship, 
and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  preceptor  of  Henry  YIII., 
and  the  friend  of  Henry  YII.,  both  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  influence^,  were  at  first  included  in  the  bill  of  attainder  for 
misprision  of  treason.  Having  escaped  from  this  danger,  they 
iq>eedUy  incurred  another.     The  oath  of  succeasion  enacted  by  the 
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late  pftriiament  had  not  been  clearly  defined,  and  was  altered  by 
Heniy  at  pleasure.  Having,  therefore,  inserted  in  it  a  declaration 
that  no  power  on  earth  ooold  dispense  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
in  the  book  of  LeTiticus,  and  that  the  marriage  between  himself 
and  Catherine  was  null  and  void,  he  tendered  it  in  this  form  to 
Fisher  and  More :  both  ref  osed  it,  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
(April  17,  A.D.  1534)* 

In  the  autumn  Henry  procured  a  succession  of  new  statutes  :  he 
.was  again  declared  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
clause  ^*  as  £Ekr  as  the  law  of  God  will  allow "  being  omitted,  and 
the  royal  power  being  made  to  extend  to  the  correction  of  all  errors, 
heresies,  abuses,  contempts  and  enormities  which  by  any  manner  of 
spiritual  authority  ought  to  be  reformed  or  corrected.  To  solace  him 
for  the  burthen  of  his  new  dignity,  he  was  assigned  the  first-fruits 
of  all  benefices,  offices,  and  spiritual  dignities,  and  the  tenths  of  the 
annual  incomes  of  all  livings.  To  repress  opposition  against  these 
innoTations,  it  was  declared  high  treason  not  only  to  attempt  to 
injore,  in  dignity  or  person,  either  the  king  and  queen  or  their 
heirs,  but  to  declare  by  word  or  writing  that  the  king  was  a 
heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  or  infidel ;  a  new  oath  was  framed  for  the 
bishops,  by  which  they  were  to  abjure,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  lastly,  the  oath  of  succession,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  had  been  tendered  to  Fisher  and  More,  wad 
declared  to  be  the  very  oath  that  was  intended  by  parliament  in  its 
former  session,  and  the  two  prisoners,  for  their  refusal  to  take  it| 
vere  subjected,  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  to  forfeiture,  and  to  per- 
petmd  imprisonment.  By  this  measure  they  were  reduced  to  the 
most  distressing  poverty;  but  Henry  heeded  not.  He  stripped 
More's  fjamily  of  all  their  substance,  and  commenced  a  new  persecu* 
ti<Mi  against  the  prisoners,  as  if  determined  to  break  their  spirit  or 
bring  them  to  the  scaffold.  They  were  artfully  and  repeatedly 
examined,  not  only  with  respect  to  words  and  deeds,  but  with 
respect  to  their  most  secret  opinions  of  the  king's  supremacy. 
They  were,  however,  as  cautious  and  as  subtle  as  their  enemies : 
nothing  could  be  elicited  to  their  detriment  Right  or  wrong, 
however,  the  tyrant's  will  must  be  done ;  his  creatures  whispered 
ihst  a  refusal  was  a  proof  of  malice,  was  equivalent  to  a  denial. 
The  hint  was  taken.  Direct  questions  on  the  king's  marriage  and 
supremacy  were  put  and  evaded,  and  soon  their  heads  were  moul-^ 
dering  on  London  Bridge. 

More  and  Fisher  were  not  the  only  sufferers  :  the  oath  of 
supremacy  had  been  tendered  to  most  of  the  clergy,  and  imprison- 
ment, eiule,  or  death,  awaited  all  that  demurred.  Three  priori 
petitioned  Cromwell  for  an  exemption,  or  at  least  for  a  mitigation 
of  the  rigour  of  the  act :  but  to  petition  was  now  a  crime;  they 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  as  rebels.  The  jury  by  whom  they 
were  tried  for  high  treason,  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  were 
guilty.  Cromwell  sent  urgent  and  threatening  messages,  and  at  last 
airiTed  in  person,  and  extorted  from  fear  what  he  could  not  from 
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oonyiction.  The  prion  died  on  the  gihbefc  fMaj,  A.D.  1535)* 
Others^  both  religioius  and  seoulars,  soon  shared  their  fiUe.  None^ 
however,  were  lees  intimidated,  none  were  more  bold  in  aTowiog 
their  sentiments,  than  the  Carthnsians,  Brigittins^  and  Observsots^ 
pr  reformed  Franciscans. 

It  came  to  the  torn  of  Friar  Peyto,  an  Obserrant,  to  preadi 
before  the  king  at  Greenwich.  He  took  the  oi^rtunitj  to  warn 
Henry  of  the  unlawfulness  of  his  marriage,  and  of  *'  the  four 
hundred  fsdse  prophets,"  who,  for  the  sake  of  ^^  fat  benefioes,"  sought 
to  deceive  him  by  flattering  his  passiona  He  oonduded  bj  uiging 
the  king  to  avoid  Achab's  folly,  if  he  would  avoid  Achab's  punish- 
ment 

The  following  Sunday  Dr.  Curwin,  a  more  courtly  preaohtf, 
mounted  the  pdpity  and  reviled  Peyto  as  '^a  dog,  skuiderer,  and 
traitor,"  for  daring  to  *'  speak  so  anoaciousiy  to  princes."  Peyto 
was  absent,  but  another  friar  rose  to  answer  Curwin :  ^  Even  onto 
thee,  Dr.  Curwin,  I  say,  which  art  one  of  the  four  handled  pro- 
phets into  whom  the  spirit  of  lying  is  entered,  and  seekest  by 
adultery  to  establish  succession,  betraying  the  king  into  endless 
perdition,"  &c. 

.  The  next  day  Elstow  and  Peyto  were  reprimanded  by  the 
council,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  told  them  that  they  had  deserved  to 
be  put  into  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  Thames.  Smiling  aft  the 
thr^t,  Elstow  replied,  ^'  Threaten  these  things  to  rich  and  dainty 
folk,  which  are  clothed  in  purple,  &re  deliciously,  and  have  their 
ohidrest  hope  in  this  world.  With  thanks  to  God,  we  know  the 
way  to  heaven  to  be  as  ready  by  water  as  by  land,  and  therefore 
we  care  not  which  way  we  go."  The  council  seems  to  have  ~ 
perplexed,  and  for  the  present  the  friars  were  dismissed.  It 
soon  found  that  all  their  brethren  were  animated  with  the 
spirit,  and  at  once  the  whole  order  was  expelled  from  ite  varions 
houses :  some  took  refuge  in  other  monasteries,  many  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Of  the  latter  class,  fifty  died  of  want  and  rigoions 
confinement,  the  rest  were  banished  to  Scotland  and  France. 

While,  however,  one  order  was  thus  rooted  out  from  the  land, 
others  remained  which  were  equally  hostile  to  the  royal  nsnipatioa, 
and  were  no  less  eager  to  add  their  sufferings  to  the  testimony  of 
the  anaent  £ftitL  *  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  craftily  destga* 
ing  to  strip  them  of  all  the  outward  glory  of  martyrdom,  by 
branding  them  witl^  infiamous  accusations,  and  then  destroying  then 
^r  casting  them  forUi,  as  the  nnpitied  victims  of  their  own  ezoessea 
The  murmurs  that  arose  at  the  expulsion  of  the  frian  ObaervBBfti) 
had  taught  him  that  a  persecution  of  the  whole  body  of  monks,  for 
merely  opposing  the  new  supremacy,  would  pernipe  provoke  an 
armed  resistance ;  it  would  be  more  easy  to  ruin  their  chaiaeter, 
and  then  to  seise  their  wealth  as  the  forfeit  of  their  eriiiea 
Visitors  were  therefore  despatched  throughout  the  coontry  to 
eoUect  information.  Their  instructions  were  modelled  upon  the 
lURuJ  episcopal  and  legatine  visitations,  so  that  those  that  had  not 
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^r&tebed  tbe  tendency  of  Henrj'a  leoent  conduoty  thought*  at  first 
that  the  real  object  was  a  monastic  refonn.  They  were  soon  nndo^ 
oeived :  the  risitoiB  were  the  hirelings  of  the  court,  who  were 
tai^t  to  expect  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  charges  which  they 
made  against  the  monks.  They  were  soon  zealously  at  works 
informers  are  aroused :  envious  neighbours  are  encouraged :  monk  is 
set  against  monk,  and  the  country  is  soon  filled  with  rumours  and 
malignant  tales. 

When  the  minds  of  the  people  were  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
prepured,  a  bill  is  introduced  for  the  suppression  of  all  those  religious 
houses  of  which  the  annual  revenue  was  not  greater  than  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  other  monasteries  were  spiured,  because  it  was  said 
they  were  regular  and  exemplary ;  a  singular  admission,  as  if  those 
whose  poverty  cut  them  off  firom  many  temptations,  could  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  worse  than  their  more  numerous  and  mora 
wealthy  brethren. 

Whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  the  assertion,  the  com-« 
mens  were  startled  by  so  strange  a  bill,  forgot  for  a  moment  their 
usual  obsequiousness,  and  withheld  their  assent.  Henry  had 
recourse  to  his  usual  logic :  he  declared  that  he  would  either  have 
the  biQ  or  take  off  some  of  their  heads.  This  ■  argument  was 
cogent :  there  was  no  further  opposition.  It  was  the  last  act  of  this 
parliament,  which  for  six  years  had  been  the  ready  instrument  of 
tyranny  (March,  A.D.  1536). 

More  than  three  hundred  monasteries  were  thus  for  the  most  part 
destroyed,  or  left,  stripped  and  unroofed,  to  the  dihipidations  of 
time.  Their  plate  and  precious  moveables  produced  a  rich  harvest 
for  the  visitors  and  their  immediate  employers,  and  added  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  royal  coffers.  The  lands  of  the 
suppressed  houses  were  estinmted  at  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  which  was  now  the  spoil  of  the 
erown* 

Before  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  the  persecuted 
Catherine  expired  (Jan.  A.D.  1536).  Her  dying  message  to 
Benry  bore  him  her  forgiveness,  and  urged  him  to  provide  for  his 
etersal  salvation*  He  ordered  his  servants  to  appear  in  mourning 
on  the  day  of  her  buriaL  Anne  Boleyn,  however,  put  on  robes  o£ 
yellow  oik,  and  knew  not  how  to  repress  her  joy,  for  now,  she 
dedared,  she  was  indeed  a  queen.  Short-lived  was  her  triumphs. 
Henry's  former  love  for  her  had  changed  to  loathing,  a  loathing^ 
tlie  most  fri^tfnl  and  deadly,  which  could  be  satisfied  with  nothings 
leas  than  her  in£uny  and  death.  He  shut  her  up  in  the  Tower, 
hiaoded  her  in  a  public  trial  with  the  atrocious  guilt  of  adulteiy 
asd  incest,  nor  ceased  to  pursue  her  till,  four  months  only  after  the 
death  of  Catherine,  she  perished  on  the  scaffold  by  the  sword  of 
tlio  beadonan.  As  if  to  shew  his  contempt  for  her  memory,  Henry 
aimjed  himself  in  white  on  the  day  of  her  execution,  and  on  the* 
loiUowing  morning  was  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour  (May  20/ 
A.D.  1636), 

2  o  2 
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By  this  time  the  work  of  SQppressing  tlie  smalkr  ownasteriai 
in  full  piogreBS.  House  after  houae  was  piUsAed,  and  its  inmates 
espelled,  tOl  the  mnrmnrs  of  the  people  were  heud  on  ereij  side. 
Men  grouped  together,  and  spoke  indignantlj  of  this  mnhttrd  of 
tyranny,  and  soon  had  reooorse  to  something  more  than  wads. 
Commotions  were  fdt  in  the  south,  while  from  th^  Wash  to  tiie 
hoidera  of  Scodand  almost  the  entire  population  flew  to  atma.  Thej 
were  joined  hy  nearly  all  the  gentry  of  the  north,  and  weie  sooa 
lulmitted  into  York,  Hull,  and  Fentefract.  Give  hack  to  the  poor 
their  bread,  restore  the  monks,  punish  the  visiton,  tepeal  the 
tew  statutes,  dismiss  your  evil  oounsellon,  was  the  nmTeraal  try. 
They  bore  upon  their  banneie  the  emUems  of  faith,  the  chalice,  the 
host,  and  the  image  of  Christ  crucified.  Hie  tenour  of  their  oath 
declared  that  they  undertook  their  ^  pilgrimage  of  grace,"  not  6r  tiis 
eommottwealth  only,  but  through  lore  to  Qod's  Csith  and  the  Ghuroh 
Militant,  and  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  and  iwme,  aad 
the  purifying  of  the  nobility,  and  the  removal  from  his  giaee  and  the 
privy  oounoil,  of  ^^  all  villein's  blood  and  evil  oouaaeUon  agaiMt  the 
commonwealth  "  (October,  JL.D.  1596). 

The  tyrant  quailed  at  the  voice  of  an  oppressed  natioti,  and 
empowered  Nonolk,  the  leader  of  his  Ibroes,  to  treat  with  the 
insui^vts.  The  latter  were  not  disposed  to  make  saorifioeB,  or  ask 
tor  favours.  It  was  not  without  yexalion  and  heaii-buming  that 
Henry  consented  to  give  them  a  free  aad  unlimited  pardon,  aad  to 
assemble  a  parliament  at  York  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
They  trusted  to  his  word,  and  dispersed.  Instead  of  keeping  hb 
promise,  he  immediately  increased  Norfolk's  forces,  and  eatabluhcd 
them  in  the  heart  of  the  north,  finding  that  they  had  been 
duped,  the  people  began  their  ceoond  pilgrimage ;  hot  now  their 
communications  were  Snteroepted,  they  were  cut  off  in  doAacheJ 
parties,  and  after  some  desperate,  but  fruitless  stmggies,  the  insur- 
rection was  crushed,  and  was  mercilessly  punishednby  innumsnUe 
executions  (Feb.  A.D.  154I7). 

Triumphant  over  his  people,  Heniy  no  k>nger  feared  to  ammreas 
the  remaining  monasteries.  As  in  the  esse  of  the  minor  hoaaes,  hii 
first  object  was  to  despatch  Tisitors,  and  by  pEonuces,  llaAtaiy, 
ensnaring  questions,  and  intimidation,  to  procure  from  the  abhoto 
and  priors  a  yduntary  surrender,  or  that  fuling,  to  ooUeci  aM  the 
scandal  possible,  that  there  might  be  some  ground,  real  or  apparent, 
lor  the  intended  confiscation.  Hie  bill  for  the  final  enppressioa  ef 
all  the  religions  houses  was  at  last  introduced.  Deqnte  of  the 
praise  of  good  discipline,  bestowed  ecaioely  a  tvrelvenonth  befoie,  a 
general  charge  of  immorality  was  now  inhoduoed,  and  was  aitfaBy 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  sdfish  feelings  of  the  memheia.  Tim 
king,  it  was  said,  would  become  so  rich  that  he  coold  maitttab  at 
his  own  expense  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  he  eonkl  thui^ 
without  die  aid  of  the  commons,  defend  his  domimona,  coadnot  his 
wars,  and  defray  the  ordinaiy  expenees  of  govemnscnt.  Hub 
reasoning  and  the  terron  of  the  recent  ezecutione  sufficed;  and  the 
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oommoiui  aaaented.  Id  the  lurds,  there  were,  besides  the  bishops^ 
tireatj-eight  abbots  and  two  priors.  Here,  then,  it  might  be 
ezpe^ed  Uie  king  wonld  be  baffled.  But  tfaoee  abbots  aaw  around 
them  muany  an  emptj  aeai  where  the  most  able  and  reeolute  of  their 
order  had  lately  sat  and  yoted.  Where  were  they  now  ?  Some 
had  Glared  the  £iite  of  More  and  Fisher  in  the  earli^  stages  of  the 
schism ;  others  had  sturdily  refused  to  eorrender  to  the  visitors  the 
moaasteries  with  which  the  Church  had  intmsted  them,  had  had  the 
oath  of  supremacy  tendered  in  oonsequenoe,  and  on  refusing  it 
were  butchered,  some  of  them  at  the  gates  of  their  own  abbeys. 
Mindful  of  the  fiite  of  ihoee  that  had  gone  £rom  amongst  them,  and 
terrified  at  their  own  danger,  the  surrtying  abbots  made  no  opposi* 
tioD ;  the  bill  parsed,  and  soon,  of  about  eight  hundred  monasteries^ 
flcaroely  one  was  to  be  found :  from  that  day  to  this  the  land  has 
been  strewn  with  their  ruins,  and  men  will  trayel  &r  but  to  gace 
and  to  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  their  time^eaten  fragments. 

Eyeiy  age  of  our  history,  from  the  landing  of  St.  Augnstiney 
through  the  times  of  Dane  and  Norman,  and  the  sway  of  stem  Planti^ 
genet,  was  iUustrated  by  some  or  other  of  those  yenerable  buildings ;. 
their  aiuhitecture,  their  libmries,  ihe  traditions  and  archaeological 
treasntes  of  their  inhabitants,  all  eerred  to  link  together  the  present 
and  the  past,  and  to  concentrate  in  one  glorious  living  image,  the 
fbnnation,  growth,  and  fortunes  of  England's  varied  yet  well-com*. 
paded  race.  Around  those  ancnent  seats  of  learning  and  religion 
many  a  flourishing  oommunity  had  arisen,  where  artisans  of  every 
grade  found  encouragement  and  profit,  and  around  them  too  were 
lands,  tenanted  by  m«i  whose  light  rents  and  eaey  tenures  allowed 
them  to  grow  in  plenty  and  opulence,  and  tilled  by  a  peasantry  who 
were  at  onoe  linked  to  their  masters,  and  to  the  upper  dlassea 
generally,  by  many  a  scene  of  hearty  hoq)itality  and  amusonent, 
and  who  had  learned  to  Uess  the  kindness  that  \m  free  to  their  use 
no  stinted  portion  of  the  monastic  domain.  While  the  new  nobility, 
r^arding  their  estates  only  as  a  means  of  profit,  were  engaged  m- 
expelling  the  peasantry,  and  turning  their  lands  into  sheep-walks, 
1^6  monasteries,  steadily  pursuing  their  ancient  course,  preserved 
(or  awhile  the  comfort  and  independence  of  the  poor  but  brave 
aea  thai  were  the  safc^guard  of  England,  the  terror  of  its. 
eoemies. 

But  ndtiier  the  voice  of  learning,  nor  the  cry  of  the  poor,  can 
stay  the  hand  of  the  oppressor.  The  men  of  the  court  graap  it  the 
prise:  the  libraries  of  the  monks  are  ruthlessly  scattered  or  de» 
Btioyed,  and  their  noble  edifices  sink  in  ruin.  The  descendants 
of  the  original  founden  'lose  the  corrodies  by  which  they  could 
quarter  their  aged  servants  upon  the  religions  nouses ;  the  tenantry 
oomphun  thai  they  are  overburdened  with  new  and  increaeing- 
lenls;  and  the  peasantij  are  driven  from  the  common  lands  which 
^tiey  and  their  &then  so  long  enjoyed.  Such  are  the  first  fmits 
of  national  injnstioe. 

To  hush  his  coosdanoai  or  quiet  the  munauos  of  his  peopk^^ 
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Henij  had  promised  to  endow  eighteen  new  bishoprios.  Of  the 
promised  number,  six  only  were  established:  those  of  Chester, 
Gloaoester,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Westminster,  uid  Peterboroogh ;  and 
these  were  so  scantily  endowed,  that  thej  scarcely  supplied  the  new 
bishops  with  common  necessaries.  The  pensions  assigned  to  such 
monks  as  had  readily  surrendered,  were  proportionably  scanty,  were 
ilUpaid,  and  in  many  cases,  were  soon  discontinued. 
'  Nor  had  the  parliament  any  reason  to  exult :  it  had  confiscated 
the  monasteries  in  the  futile  hope  that  taxes  would  cease,  and  with  the 
avowed  expectation,  both  that  the  king  would  surround  himself  with 
a  powerful  standing  army  of  mercenaries — a  thing  before  unknown 
in  England, — and  that,  as  if  he  were  not  already  sufficiently  absolute, 
he  would  accumulate  such  an  amount  of  treasure  as  would  render 
him  totally  independent  of  that  fundamental  statute,  by  which  the 
king  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  oommons, 
and  was  obliged,  therefore,  for  his  own  interest,  to  have  regard  to 
the  rights  of  his  people.  As  if  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  result, 
the  act  that  swept  away  the  monasteries  swept  away  from  the 
upper  house  the  chiefs  of  those  monasteries,  and  left  the  peers  a 
smaller  and  more  cringing  body  than  even  under  Henry  YII.  and 
Edward  IV.  It  was  now  that  the  degraded  parliament,  not  only 
complied,  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  the  royal  desires,  but  poured 
the  most  fulsome  praise  into  the  ears  of  the  tyrant  Rich  was  w<Hit 
to  declare,  that  Henry  was  '^a  Solomon  in  wisdom,  a  Sampson 
m  strength,  an  Absalom  in  beauty :"  Lord  Audeley  would  apply  to 
him  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  tell  him  that  ^^  God  had  anointed 
him  with  the  oil  of  wisdom  aboye  his  feUows,"  the  other  kings  of 
the  earth,  rendering  him  perfect  both  in  the  art  of  war  and  goTern- 
ment ;  and  Cromwell  would  chime  in,  that  he  believed  that  there 
was  no  man  living  tbat  could  properly  describe  the  unutterable 
qualilies  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal  heart. 
While  the  despot,  now  grown  unwieldy  in  bulk,  and  unsightly  in 
countenance,  listened  to  these  harangues  with  pleasure  rather  than 
disgust,  the  lords  on  the  benches,  the  commons  at  the  bar, — ^in  short, 
the  whole  assembly,  would  start  to  their  feet,  at  the  now  custonaiy 
epithet  of  ^^most  sacred  majesty,"  and,  like  an  eastern  divan,  would 
bow  almost  to  the  earth  before  him  upon  whose  beck  they  were 
aware  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  depended. 

With  such  a  parliament  to  accomplish  his  will,  and  with  the 
power  now  put  into  his  hands  to  spurn  from  him  for  ever  even  this 
cringing  assembly,  what  made  him  halt  in  the  career  of  despotism  7 
What  oompeUed  him  to  leave,  unstrioken,  and  ready  for  a  ww 
infusion  of  eneigy,  the  forms  of  the  constitution  ?  His  prodigalitj. 
A  monareh  of  less  vanity,  of  less  extravagant  passions  than  Heniy, 
would  have  secured  for  himself^  and  bequeathed  to  his  suooessois^  an 
ahsolnte  despotism.  Happily  for  England,  the  selfishaess  of  Heniy 
was  as  blind  as  it  was  headstrong.  Grasping  at  the  present,  it 
heeded  not  the  future.  He  wasted  on  his  fikvouritea,  or  in  riot  and 
r,  the  treasures  of  the  monks,  whose  nusoondjiot  ho  had  pre- 


tended  to  oondemn ;  and  he  now  stood  before  the  commoner  de« 
DuuidiBg,  without  a  bliuh,  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  as  a  com* 
peosation  for  the  expenses  of  the  recent  suppression  1  (May,  A.D. 
1540). 

The  jewels  and  plate  of  the  suppressed  monasteries  prooared 
Henry  a  sum  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  pounds ; 
while  their  annual  reyenue  amounted  to  nearly  one  hondired  and 
forty-three  thousand  pounds,  being  nearly  the  twentieth  of  the 
whole  rental  of  the  kingdom,  if  that  were,  as  Hume  states,  three 
miUiona.  Yet,  despite  of  this  wealth,  despite  of  the  enormous 
valne  of  the  rich  moveables,  which  had  for  ages  aocumdated 
10  the  religions  houses ;  despite,  too,  of  the  royal  assurance  that 
the  suppression  would  gnarantee  an  exemption  from  taxes,  the  peo^ 
pie  were  ground  to  the  dust  with  subsidies,  heavy  almost  beyond 
preoedent,  with  forced  loans,  and  with  the  old  illegal  benevolenoes. 
These  loans  were  wrung  from  all  that  had  an  annual  reyenue  of 
more  than  fifty  pounds ;  and  the  king  was  generously  abe(^red  from 
payment  by  his  unsempulous  parliaments  In  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  Henry's  reign,  the  receipts  of  his  exchequer  had  exceeded  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  taxes  upon  record  that  had  ever  been  imposed  by  hki 
predecessors.  Yet  this  enormous  sum  was  more  than  doubled  before 
the  end  of  his  reign,  doubled,  not  merely  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  taxea,  but  by  the  suppression,  in  1545,  of  about  three  thou-* 
sand  colleges,  chantries,  hospitals,  and  guilds,  which  had  long  heeit 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education,  to  the  help  of  the  departed, 
and  to  the  solace  of  the  traveler,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aged. 
If  many  of  the  colleges  within  the  universities,  and  a  few  others, 
contrived  to  escape,  it  was  only  by  earnest  applieation  and  many 
surifices. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  king  began  to  dabble  in  ihm 
currency.  In  1539  parliament  had  enacted  that,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  king's  pleasure,  the  royal  proclamatioas 
shoold  have  the  force  of  law:  the  dause,  ^^ saving  the  goods, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  his  subjects,"  could  be  of  little  avail  against 
80  ottsempnlons  a  monarch.  In  virtue  of  this  singular  prerogative, 
Henry  rajaed  the  value  of  the  ounce  of  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  the 
pouBd  of  sUver,  from  forty  to  forty-eight  shillings ;  and  then  issued 
a  new  coinage,  which  was  at  first  half^  and  afterwards  two-thirds 
alloy.  He  could  thus  easily  afford  a  premium  for  the  old  currency, 
snd  make  an  enormous  gain  from  both,  regardless  of  the  embarrasa* 
meats  of  trade  or  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  The  successors  of 
Henry  were  oUiged  to  reduce  the  nominal  vidue  of  his  shilling  from 
twelve  to  nine  pence,  then  to  six  pence,  and  at  last  to  withdraw  them 
altogether. 

Henry  was  supposed,  by  the  continental  princes,  to  be  the  richest 
DKnareh  in  Chnstendom ;  and  the  supposition  saved  him  from,  at 
leasts  one  danger.  The  pope  had  prepared  to  publish  against  him 
ft  hoU  of  excommunication  and  interdict ;  and,  to  give  it  effect, 
Fmnds  and  Charies  had  promised  to  send  ambassadors  to  England 
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to  doDonnce  the  schism,  to  withdraw  their  friendship  from  Heniy, 
and  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and 
the  English  merchants.  Charles  and  Francis,  howeyer,  were  matmlly 
distrustful.  After  a  tedious  war,  in  which  the  latter  had  allied  himsdf 
with  the  Turks  and  the  German  Protestants,  both  had  recentlj  made 
a  truce  under  the  papal  mediation  (A.D.  1538).  The  riTalir  of 
twenty  years  was  not,  however,  extinguished ;  and,  exhausted  by 
mutual  struggles,  each  was  unwilling  to  be  the  first  to  incur  Henry's 
resentment.  They  knew  of  his  preparations,  they  were  tempted  by 
his  promises,  they  dreaded  his  resources.  Francis  declared  that  he 
could  not  rely  on  the  mere  word  of  Charies ;  but  that,  if  an  anange- 
ment  could  be  effected,  he  was  willing  that,  with  their  forces  united 
to  those  of  James  of  Scotland,  they  should  enter  England,  and 
either  divide  it  between  the  three  crowns,  or  dethrone  Henry  hr  a 
more  worthy  monarch.  In  tbe  midst  of  these  high-flown  promiseB, 
he  was  evidently  insincere  :  the  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

Having  escaped  from  the  danger,  Henry,  as  usual,  panted  for 
revenge.  Reginald  Pole,  a  young  Englishman  nearly  rdated  to 
Henjy,  had,  despite  of  the  liberal  offers  of  the  king,  left  England 
during  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  Catherine's  marriage  (A.D. 
1531).  Solicited  by  Henry  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  divorce 
and  supremacy,  Pole  declared  the  former  unlawful,  and  the  latter  a 
departure  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  He  even  proceeded  to 
arraign  the  monarch  for  his  second  marriage  during  the  life  of  his 
first  queen,  and  for  his  murder  of  Fisher,  More,  and  others,  for  their 
conscientious  refusal  to  swear  to  his  supremacy.  Henry  dissembled 
his  wrath,  and,  in  gracious  terms,  invited  Pole  to  England.  The 
latter  had  the  prudence  to  decline ;  went  to  Rome ;  becune  cardinal 
and  legate  ;  and  learned  that  Henry  had  proclaimed  him  a  taitor, 
and  put  a  price  upon  his  head.  As  appears  from  the  cardinal's  con- 
fidential letters,  he  now  exerted  himself  to  induce  Heniy,  by  treaty 
or  intimidation,  to  desist  from  his  attacks  against  the  ancient  fiuth ; 
and  for  this  purpose  had  taken  a  part  in  the  late  negotiations  against 
the  commerce  of  Henry's  dominions.  For  this,  Henry  was  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  ocmdnci,  it 
seemed  to  matter  little  upon  whom.  Unable  to  induce  foreign 
princes  to  seize  and  give  up  the  cardinal,  he  surrounded  him  with 

?nea,  and  turned  his  fury  against  the  cardinal's  innocent  relations, 
he  cardinal's  mother,  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  his  two 
brothers,  the  Lord  Montague  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  and  his  rektioBs, 
the  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Exeter,  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason.  Henry  Courtenay,  the  marquis  of  Exeter^  iras 
grandson  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  countess  of  Salisbury  was  gnad* 
daughter  of  Edward's  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence.  They  wei« 
revered  by  the  people  as  the  representatives  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  had  Uiey  been  so  disposed,  they  might  have  headed  the  IHlgiim*- 
age  of  Grace,  and  would  probably  have  overturned  the  throne  of 
Henry. 
.   They  were  charged  with  being  aiders  and  abettors  of  one  R^gioald 
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Pole,  hie  dean  of  Exeter,  the  king^s  enemy  beyond  the  seas,  and 
with  having  schemed  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  royal  state  and 
dignity.  The  charge  against  the  marquis  was  groonded  on  the  Bnct 
thai  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  ^*  I  like  well  of  the  proceedings  of 
Cardinal  Pole :  I  like  not  the  proceedings  of  this  realm :  I  tmst  to  see 
a  eliang«  in  the  world :  I  trust  to  have  once  a  fftir  day  on  the  knaves 
▼hidi  rule  about  the  king :  I  trust  to  give  them  a  buffet  one  day." 
How  these  words  could  be  proof  of  high  treason,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say ;  but  Henry  was  determined  to  have  his  revenge :  Montague 
and  the  marquis  were  accordingly  found  guilty  and  beheaded 
(January,  A.D.  1539).  Henry's  thirst  for  blood  was  not  thus  easily 
qaenehed:  his  next  victim  was  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  then 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  She  was  examined  by  the  earl  of 
Southampton  and  bishop  of  Ely ;  but  she  disconcerted  them  by  her 
finnneas  and  conscious  innocence.  Cromwell  asked  the  judges  whe-^ 
ther  a  person  charged  with  treason  could  be  attainted  without  trial 
or  confession.  It  was  answered  that  such  a  precedent  would  be 
dangerous ;  that  no  inferior  court  would  dare  to  attempt  so  iUegal  a 
proceeding ;  but  that,  as  the  court  of  parliament  was  supreme,  it  had 
the  power  to  pass  a  legal  bill  of  attainder.  By  this  means,  ther»- 
fofe,  Cromwell  resolved  to  proceed;  and  the  aged  countess,  the 
couan  of  the  tyrant's  mother,  and  whose  grey  hairs  alone  might 
have  obtained  compassion,  was  condemned  to  the  block.  On  the 
scaffold  she  refused  to  lay  down  her  head,  declaring  that  it  had 
never  been  gnilty  of  treason.  She  was  held  down  by  force ;  and,  as 
the  axe  was  descending,  she  cried  aloud,  ^^  Blessed  are  they  that 
sufier  persecution  for  righteousness*  sake !" 

Little  did  Cromwell  think  that,  before  the  countess  suffered,  he 
himself  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Lady  Jane 
Seymour  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Edward  YL,  and  ex* 
pined  a  fortnight  after.  By  the  advice  of  Cromwell,  Henir  now 
agreed  to  many  Anne  of  Cleves ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he 
ooneeired  an  antipathy  for  her  which  he  never  shook  ofl^  and  the 
effects  of  which  were  fatal  to  Cromwell's  power.  Discovering 
that  Barnes,  the  confidant  of  Cromwell,  had  a  strong  leaning  to 
Latheranism,  and  had  been  the  chief  negotiator  with  the  German 
princes  lor  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  Henry  suspected  that 
he  himself  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  his  mimster,  and  the  tool  of  the 
Lutheran  fiiction.  Suspicion  was  followed  by  immediate  vengeance. 
Cromwell  was  sitting  at  the  council-board,  apparently  high  in  the 
rojal  favour,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  had  become  earl  of  Essex,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  and  had 
obtained  thirty  manors  out  of  the  lands  of  the  suppressed  monas* 
teries.  Nothing,  however,  could  save  him.  He  was  charged  with 
encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative;  with  having  betrayed  his 
daty  of  vicar-general ;  with  having  embraced  the  new  doctrines ; 
nd  with  having  threatened  to  take  the  king's  life  for  opposing  the 
German  Reformation.  The  bill  of  attainder,  the  iniquitous  means 
which  he  himself  had  devised,  was  employed  now  for  his  own  con  - 
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demnation.  He  perished  on  the  scaffold,  huneuting  his  sias,  sad 
dedaring  that  he  died  a  Catholic  (Joly^  A.D.  1540).  Muj 
executions  followed :  Catholics  and  Protestants  weve  diawn  together 
on  hurdles  to  Smithfield;  and  while  the  latter  were  giyea  to  the 
flunes  for  heresj,  the  former  were  hanged  and  emboweUed  alive  for 
denying  the  king's  snpreraaoj. 

For  Henry  was  not  content  with  a  nominal  supremacy :  he  had 
determined  to  treat  the  opinions  and  the  consciences  of  his  saljects 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  had  treated  their  property  aad  potitiosl 
rights.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  bulk  of  the  nation  that  Houy'i 
religions  negotiations  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Geimany  had  to- 
tally &i1ed,  and  that,  while  he  prescribed  for  his  subjects  thar  artidei 
of  belief^  his  mind  reverted  to  its  early  principles,  and  seldom  infringed 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  faitk  Finding  the  conntry  raaonnding 
with  oontroYcrsial  dissension,  he  caused  the  ^^Book  of  Articles* 
to  be  composed  for  a  standard  of  English  orthodoxy ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  inculcating  and  explaining  its  doctrines,  ordesed  the  eon- 
Yocation  to  compose  and  publish,  ^  The  Godly  and  Pious  Institute 
of  a  Christian  Man."  Both  of  these  works  professed  the  bdid*  of 
purgatory,  justification,  and  the  seven  sacraments ;  and  permitted 
the  use  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  Both,  however, 
inculcated  Henry's  innovations,  the  doctrine  of  the  royal  supremaey, 
and  of  unlimited  passive  obedience  (A.D.  1536). 

It  was  part  of  Henry's  policy,  when  not  in  one  of  his  eustonaiy 
fits  of  passion,  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  party  which  he  was 
striving  to  humble :  to  the  reformers  he  had  promised  a  ^  removal 
of  abuses,"  and»  accordingly,  the  publication  of  the  *^  Articles"  and 
**^ Institutes"  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  several  holidayB,  and 
what  was  more  pleasing  to  the  royal  cupidity,  by  the  destruetion  of 
shrines  and  relics.  As  if  identifying  his  own  canse  with  that  of 
Henry  II.,  the  king  actually  summoned  **  Thomas  4  Becket,  some 
time  archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  to  answer  for  contempt  of  his 
sorereign's  ecclesiastical  authonty.  The  saint  was  foond  guilty,  his 
sacred  bones  were  consumed  by  fire  and  giren  to  the  winds,  and  his 
Tast  shrine  of  silver,  gold,  and  jewek^  a  minde  of  art,  was  takiNi 
to  pieces,  and  consigned  to  the  royal  ooffidrs,  the  bottomlev  gulf 
of  England's  wealth  (June»  A.D.  1538). 

Though  not  disposed  to  make  many  concessions,  Henry  listened 
to  tihe  petition  of  Cranmer,  the  secret  encounger  of  Qennan  doe- 
trineS)  and  permitted  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible«  This  was 
oalled  Matthew's  edition,  but  little  did  Heniy  aaspeci  that  it  wss 
no  other  than  a  compilation  of  Tjmdale's  and  Coyerdale's  bibles,  the 
latter  of  which  had  been  lately  printed,  it  was  thought,  at  Zarich, 
and  was  subsequently  prohibited  by  Henry,  and  the  former  of 
which  he  had  concurred  with  Archbishop  Warham  in  oondemning 
for  its  unfaithful  transition.  Every  parish  chnreh  was  reqniied  to 
be  famished  with  a  copy  of  the  authorised  trandation,  and  eveiy 
person  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  read  it,  provided  he  offered  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  usual  service  (A.D.  1537).     Two  years  kter  this 
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penoisaioii  was  extended  to  private  houses,  bnt  except  in  the  hmU 
lies  of  noblemen^  it  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  private  reading 
of  the  householder  himself;  all  others  that  presumed  to  open  the 
book,  became  liable  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 

Henry,  meantime,  perceived  that  his  **•  Articles  "  and  ^  Institute" 
W  not  been  able  to  check  the  increase  of  the  new  doctrines.  From 
time  to  time,  therefore,  the  Smithfield  fires  were  kindled  for  a  new 
victim;  but  this  too  was  unavailing.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
^Statutb  op  Six  Abticlbs,"  known  also  as  the  *^  Bloody  Statute." 
These  articles  were  intended  to  enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  tran- 
mibstantiation,  auricular  confession,  the  lawfulness  of  private  masses, 
and  the  observance  of  vows  of  chastity,  as  well  as  of  the  sufficiency 
of  commnnion  under  one  kind,  and  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  For  almost  any  infringement  of  this 
statute,  death  and  forfeiture  was  the  punishment.  To  avoid  its 
conseqnenoee  Cianmer  despatched  in  haste  his  children  and  their 
mother  to  his  friends  in  Germany  (A.D.  1541).  Henr/s  last 
attempt  to  define  a  creed  for  his  subjects  was  in  the  year  1543, 
when  he  published  the  "Nbobssart  Doctrine  and  ERUDmoir 
FOR  ANT  Christnbd  Man."  It  was  more  full  in  its  explanation 
than  the  **'  Institution,"  but,  except  the  addition  of  transubstantta- 
tion  and  communion  under  one  kind,  it  prescribed  exactly  the  same 
doctrine.  To  distinguish  it  more  clearly  from  the  *'*'  Institution,"  it 
became  commonly  known  as  the  ^^  Kino's  Book." 

While  Henry  was  thus  lording  over  England  at  will,  he  saw  that 
Wales  and  Ireland  contained  jurisdictions  almost  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown,  and  he  immediately  took  measures  to  extend  his 
despotiBm  over  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 

Wales  consisted  of  two  portions,  that  which  had  been  conquered 
by  Edward  I.,  and  that  which  had  been  previously  subjugated  and 
occupied  by  the  individual  enterprise  of  the  Norman  barons.  The 
fonner  had  been  divided  into  shires,  and  was  governed  by  English 
laws ;  the  latter  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  lordships, 
each  under  the  control  of  a  chie^  who  had  his  own  civil  and  military 
oonrt,  and  appointed  his  own  officers  and  justices.  A  criminal 
ooqU  easily  escape  from  one  lordship  to  another,  and  if  he  were 
able  to  secure  the  fiiivour  of  the  lord  in  whose  district  he  had  taken 
refuge,  he  was  as  sure  of  impunity  as  if  he  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
separate  kingdom.  To  eradicate  such  an  abuse  without  interfering 
with  ancient  privileges,  would  have  been  almost  impracticable. 
Henry  had,  therefore,  a  sound  reason  for  several  of  the  measures 
vhich  he  immediately  adopted.  He  abolished  the  independent 
jorisdidions  and  palatine  rights ;  *  prohibited  the  custom  of  gavel* 

*  So  etOed  from  "  palatram/'  a  palace ;  palatine  pririlegw  being  in  great 
■euaia  tlae  nine,  except  in  being  denved  from  a  inperior,  ai  thoae  of  the  crown. 
Heaee  tbe  power  of  holding  pailiaments,  appointing  jndgea,  imposing  taxes,  and 
Fvdoaing  even  treaaona,  ia  among  tlie  ample  pririlegea  <rf  coanttea  palatine.  Of 
^  Engliah  oonntiea  palatine.  Cheater  and  Dorham  liave  exiated  from,  at  leaat, 
the  Norman  Conqoeat.    Lancaater  waa  erected  into  a  county  palatine  in  the 
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kind,  and  divided  and  arranged  the  whole  district  on  the  model  of 
the  part  that  had  been  conquered  bj  Edward  I.  The  neighboaring 
county  palatine  of  Chester,  as  well  as  those  of  Lancaster  and 
Durham,  were,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  ancient  immunities. 

In  Ireland  only  the  seaports,  and  about  one  half  of  the  respec- 
tive counties  of  Louth,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Wexford, 
could  now  be  said  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  English 
monarch.  The  country  beyond  these  limits  was  subject  to  tlurty 
chiefs  of  English,  and  sixty  chiefs  of  Irish,  descent  These  men 
had  all  the  state  and  appearance  of  independent  princes,  made  war 
at  their  pleasure,  and  obeyed  or  contemned  the  royal  authority 
according  to  their  choice  or  convenience.  Foremost  amongst  them 
in  wealth  and  influence,  were  the  families  of  the  Butlers  and  Fiti- 
geralds,  both  of  Norman  extraction.  Instead,  however,  of  uniting 
for  the  peace  and  reformation  of  the  country,  they  assailed  each 
other  in  deadly  feud,  filling  the  island  with  tumult  and  bloodshed. 

At  the  complaint  of  the  Butlers,  the  eari  of  Kildare,  the  chief 
of  their  opponents,  was  removed  from  his  post  of  deputy,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  His  son,  the  Lord  Thomas, 
was  led  to  suppose  that  his  ^Either  had  been  executed ;  and  determined 
to  avenge  his  lute.  Surrounded  by  one  hundred  and  forty  retainers, 
he  entered  the  council,  resigned  the  sword  of  state,  and  in  a  lond 
voice  declared  war  against  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  caught  him  by  the  haftid,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
plunge  his  family  into  inevitable  ruin.  The  prelate's  voice  was  lost 
in  the  wild  strains  of  a  minstrel,  calling  down  vengeance  for  the 
blood  of  Kildare. 

The  Lord  Thomas  took  the  field,  and  having  guned  a  transient 
advantage,  called  upon  the  emperor  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  his 
family  in  the  person  of  Catherine,  and  made  an  offer  to  the  pope  to 
protect  the  Church  from  an  apostate  prince,  and  to  hold  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  in  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  But  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence had  been  lost  in  the  impetuosity  of  youth ;  defeated  in  an 
attempt  upon  Dublin,  having  lost  his  strong  castle  of  Maynooth, 
and  being  driven  from  post  to  post,  he  was  advised  to  confide  him- 
self to  Henry's  clemency.  He  followed  the  advice  as  rashly  as  he 
had  plunged  into  war.  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  forego  his  ven- 
geance :  the  young  noble  was  condemned.  His  five  ancles  were 
treacherously  seized  at  a  banquet,  and  though  it  seems  that  three 
of  them  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  they  were  all  included  id  the 
same  biU  of  attainder  as  their  nephew,  and  all  six  were  beheaded 
(Feb.  A.D.  1536).  The  bereaved  earl  of  Kildare  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  with  much  diflSculty  his  younger  son,  Qerald,  was  con- 
reign  of  Edward  III.  in  faTonr  of  Henry  Plaotagenet,  eari  and  afterwardt  fint 
duke  of  Lancaster.  Tlie  heiress  of  Henry  married  John  of  Ghent,  the  second 
dnke  of  Lancaster,  in  whose  favour  the  palatine  priyii^g;es  of  the  oonnCy  were 
greatly  enlarged. 
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Tejed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  t jiant,  being  destined  to  recover,  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  honours  of  his  fajnilj. 

This  disastrous  termination  of  the  revolt  intimidated  the  Irish, 
and  enabled  Henry  to  introduce  with  comparative  ease  his  pro- 
jected alterations. 

Among  those  whose  obsequious  compliance  had  won  a  large  share 
of  Cromwell's  fiEtvour  was  Brown,  the  late  provincial  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  friars.  This  apostate  was  chosen  as  a  fit  instrument  for 
enforcing  in  Ireland,  the  acknowledgment  of  Henry's  supremacy. 
Means  were  soon  found  for  appointing  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Dublin  (A.D.  1535).  As  soon  as  he  disclosed  the  real  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  appointed,  Cromer  of  Armagh,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  assembled  his  clergy  and  suffragans,  anathematized 
all  that  should  assent  to  innovation,  and  entreated  the  interposition 
of  the  pope.  ^'  The  blacksmith's  son,"  as  Cromwell  was  generally 
called,  became  the  general  butt  of  wit  and  satire ;  and  Brown,  his 
creature,  was  treated  with  scorn  and  contumely,  and  even  believed 
his  life  to  be  in  danger. 

The  new  archbishop,  however,  was  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Lord  Leonard  Grey,  the  deputy ;  and  a  parliament  was  immediately 
called.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  parliament,  that  it  con- 
tained two  proctors  from  every  diocese,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
clergy,  in  other  words,  that  the  convocation  and  the  commons 
formed  one  legislative  body.  Despite  of  his  interference  in  the 
late  elections,  Grey  feared  that  the  clergy  would  animate  their 
lay  associates  to  an  effectual  resistance;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  exclude  them  from  parliament.  A  declaration  was, 
accordingly,  obtained  from  the  rest  of  the  members,  that  the  proctors 
were  only  assistants,  whose  vote  was  not  essential.  There  was  now 
no  difficulty  in  passing  the  same  acts  against  the  pope's  supremacy, 
that  had  already  been  passed  in  England  (May,  A.D.  1536). 
During  the  next  four  years  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  statutes, 
and  the  active  despotism  of  Lord  Grey  in  traversing  the  country, 
and  exacting  oaths,  indentures,  and  hostages  from  the  chieftains, 
proYoked  both  races  to  a  common  resistance.  The  Lord  Grey  had 
BOW  occasion  for  all  his  vigour,  and  was  obliged  to  implore  help 
from  England.  At  last  he  surprised  the  camp  of  Conn  O^Nial,  the 
great  northern  chief^  at  BeUahoa,  on  the  borders  of  Meath,  and 
after  a  stubborn  contest,  completely  broke  the  power  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  work  of  plunder  and  suppression  now  went  on  more 
rapidly:  amongst  other  acts  of  spoliation,  the  cathedral  of  Down 
haid  already  been  pillaged  and  given  to  the  flames,  and  the  tombs  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  and  St  Columbkille,  were  sacrilegiously 
destroyed.  Lord  Grey  might  have  expected  a  requital  for  his 
arduous  and  valiant  services,  if  not  for  his  conduct  in  the  late 
parliament ;  but  he  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  Fitasgeralds,  and 
this  was  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  Henry  for  a  charge  of  having 
connired  at  the  escape  of  the  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare. 
The  man,  who  had  carried  the  Irish  act  of  supremacy,  who  had 
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broken  the  power  of  the  natiyes  on  the  field  of  Bellahoa,  wu 
aocnsed  of  having  abetted  the  rebels,  and  his  senrioee  were  repaid 
with  forfeiture  and  the  scaffold  (June,  A.D.  1541). 

After  the  death  of  Grey  insurrections  again  broke  out,  but  agun 
hUed.  In  a  parliament  held  in  1542,  Henry  completed  his 
measures  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  that  country  was  declared  by  its 
own  parliament  to  be  no  longer  a  lordship,  but  a  kingdom ;  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  judge  and  decide  the  eaoses  of  all 
that  presented  themselyes,  whether  English  or  natiyea,  and  regula- 
tions were  made  for  administering  justice  in  Connaught,  Monster, 
and  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  electors  of  members  of  parliament 
were  limited  to  those  that  possessed  a  freehold  property  of  tlie 
annual  value  of  forty  shiUings.  The  most  powerful  of  the  chief- 
tains consented  to  become  peers  of  the  new  kingdom.  Ulliac  de 
Burgh  became  earl  of  Clanricarde,  Morrogh  O' Brian  became  earl  of 
Thomond,  and  the  formidable  chieftain  of  Ulster,  on  condition  of 
renouncing  the  name  of  O'Nial,  became  earl  of  Tyrone,  while 
O'Nial's  eldest  but  illegitimate  son,  Matthew,  was  named  Banm 
Dungannon  and  heir  of  his  father's  earldom.  The  new  peers  swore 
fealty;  consented  to  hold  their  lands  of  the  crown  by  militaiy 
tennres ;  and  accepted  houses  in  Dublin  as  an  accommodation  during 
their  attendance  in  pariiament ;  and  going  to  England  to  visit  Henry 
in  person,  were  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  royal  attentions. 

Not  content  with  having  destroyed  local  jurisdictions,  and  with 
having  chained  to  his  foote^l  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights  of 
his  subjects,  Henry  sought,  first  by  craft,  and  then  by  open  war,  to 
extend  his  sway  to  Scotland.  James  Y.  had  no  reason  to  court  the 
alliance  of  a  neighbour  who  had  destroyed  his  father,  and  proved 
an  enemy  to  himself.  James  was  an  infiint  on  the  fatal  day  of 
Flodden  field.  During  his  long  minority,  the  Douglases  recovexed 
their  ancient  power,  and  Angus,  their  chief,  seized  the  young  king, 
and  for  nearly  three  years  b^une  the  virtual  ruler  of  Scotland.  To 
retain  his  ill-gotten  authority,  he  basely  studied  to  render  his 
youthful  captive  the  slave  of  sensual  pleasure,  well  knowing  that  if 
ne  could  thus  enervate  his  mind,  there  would  be  nothing  more  to 
fear.  The  villain  was  disappointed.  James  esci4)ed  before  the 
poison  had  taken  its  full  effect,  and  by  the  most  prompt  and 
energetic  measures,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Donglases,  and  expelled  Angus  from  the  country.  Angus  had  all 
this  time  been  the  pensionary  of  Henry,  and  now  took  refuge  in  the 
English  court.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  war  broke  out  in  1582,  and  that  although  peace  was  restored  by 
the  mediation  of  France,  the  two  countries  still  looked  across  their 
borders  with  suspicion  and  defiance.  In  1535  a  deputation  from 
Henry  invited  James  to  assert  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
kings,  and  sent  him  a  treatise  on  the  subject  from  his  own  pen. 
James  handed  the  treatise  to  one  of  his  prelates,  and  refused  to 
hear  Barlow,  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  preach  to  him.  Aware 
of   Henry's    duplicity  and    falsehood,   he    was   equally  fim  in 
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refflsiDg  to  hold  a  oonferenoe  with  him  at  York.  He  soon  after 
married  Maty,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Ladj  Jane  Seymour,  had  refused  the  liand  of  Henry,  and 
when  n^otiations  had  opened  between  the  pope,  Francis,  and 
Cbarles,  for  withholding  friendship  and  commercial  intercourse  from 
England,  James  signified  his  cheerful  adhesion.  All  this  was  pro- 
Tolang  enough  to  a  man  of  Henry's  temperament ;  but  the  latter 
fltill  n^otiated  with  James,  still  endeayoured  by  means  of  Sadler, 
his  ambassador,  to  tempt  the  Scottish  king  by  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  Church.  The  envoy  saw  that  he  made  little  impression,  but 
he  was  not  discouraged,  he  shewed  James  a  letter  from  his  &irourite 
minister.  Cardinal  Beaton,  to  the  pope,  and  drew  an  inference  that 
the  cardinal  wished  to  subject  the  royal  authority  to  the  sway  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  James  laughed  at  the  strange  conclusion  of  the 
envoy,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  the  letter  long  ago.  Sadler  was 
not  yet  disconcerted :  he  attacked  at  once  the  vanity  and  avarice 
of  the  monarch,  and  told  him  that  Henry  was  ashamed  that  bis 
nephew  was  obliged  to  keep  flocks  of  sheep  like  a  grazier,  when 
he  could  so  easily  enrich  himself  with  the  wealth  of  the  Church. 

Finding  that  his  sophistry  was  of  no  avail,  that  the  Scottish 
government  was  more  dosely  than  ever  united  to  France,  and  that, 
as  if  to  censure  his  proceedings,  the  Scottish  parliament  had  enacted 
sevend  statutes  in  finvour  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  of  the 
ancient  doctrines,  Henry  made  a  third  and  last  demand  for  a  con- 
ference at  York,  and  meeting  with  a  refusal,  sounded  the  intentions 
of  France,  and  prepared  for  war.  The  borders  at  once  rang  with 
the  shout  of  battle.  The  moss-troopers  were  up  and  stirring,  cattle 
were  driven  in  haste  to  the  vast  crypts  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
church  and  castle,  the  array  of  war  with  banner,  spear,  and  bill, 
swept  wildly  on,  over  dells,  and  rivers,  and  moors,  and  smoking 
villages;  and  now  Scotland,  now  England  prevailed,  till,  flushed 
with  the  conflict,  men  drew  together  in  larger  bands,  and  disdaining 
the  shelter  of  castle  and  fortalice,  stood  foot  to  foot  in  many  a 
bloody  skirmish  and  well*contested  fight.  The  overthrow  of  three 
thousand  English  cavalry,  and  the  capture  of  nearly  all  their 
lead»8,  told  that  victory  was  inclining  to  the  Scots.  At  the  ill 
tidings,  Henry  became  like  one  distracted,  and  maintaining  that 
the  Scottish  crown  was  his  by  feudal  superiority,  and  that  James 
was  his  rebellious  vassal,  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  and 
let  loose  his  myriads  upon  the  devoted  country.  In  one  week  two 
towns  and  twenty  viUi^es  were  reduced  to  ashes,  but  an  inclement 
antiunn  and  want  of  provisions  befriended  the  Scotch,  and  the 
banners  of  England  receded  across  the  border. 

James  was  preparing  his  forces  when  he  heard  of  Norfolk's 
letreat*  He  would  have  pursued,  but  his  nobles  reminded  him  of 
Sodden  field,  and  told  him  that  as  he  had  no  heir,  he  must  remain. 
He  repaired,  however,  to  the  Western  marches,  and  despatched  ten 
thoosand  men  to  quarter  themselves  in  England  as  long  as  the 
£oglish  had  done  in  Scotland.     To  his  utter  astonishment,  he  sooa 
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learned  that  on  Solway  Moss  it  was  enoountered  bj  an  fio^ldi 
force,  and  at  once,  almost  without  a  blow,  broke  up  and  fled,  leaTing 
its  artillery,  banners,  and  leaders  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He 
retired  to  Falkland  sick  at  heart,  and  consumed  with  a  raging  fever, 
and  there  speedily  reagned  his  life.  The  birth  of  his  only  diild 
Mary,  afterwards  the  celebrated  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  annoaoced 
to  him  but  a  week  before  his  death  (Dec  A.D.  1542). 

In  his  last  will,  James  had  appointed  Beaton  to  the  r^;eacy,  but 
this  nomination  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  Hamilton,  earl  of  Airan. 
The  tranquillity  which  ensued,  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  nnex- 
pected  arrival,  first  of  the  exiled  Dou^^ases,  and  then  of  the  nobles 
that  had  been  taken  at  Solway  Moss.  The  latter  had  recovered 
their  liberty  on  condition  of  obtaining  for  Henry  a  maniage 
between  his  son  Edward  and  the  infEknt  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the 
appointment  of  himself  to  the  government  of  Scotland  as  the 
natural  and  lawful  guardian,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage. 
Cardinal  Beaton,  however,  detected  some  of  their  schemes,  and 
aroused  against  them  a  powerful  resistance.  Parliament,  accord- 
ingly, refused  to  assent  to  their  proposals.  To  Henry's  reproaches, 
his  baffled  creatures,  the  liberated  nobles,  replied,  that  lus  only 
chance  of  immediate  success  was  an  invasion,  in  which  he  might 
rely  upon  their  coM>peration.  It  was  in  vain  that  Henry  tempt«d 
the  fidelity  of  Anan,  in  vain  that  his  partisans  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  queen  and  convey  her  to  England.  Henry  at  last  con- 
sented to  a  peace  on  condition  that  Mary  should  marry  Etlward,  and 
on  attaining  her  tenth  year,  should  be  sent  to  England.  Six  Scottish 
noblemen  were  given  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

During  the  negotiations,  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  returned  from 
the  continent,  and  claimed  the  regency,  as  being  next  in  line  of 
succession.  Beaton,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Henry's  faietioii, 
and  had  just  recovered  his  liberty,  supported  Lennox,  secured  the 
northern  counties,  and  the  queen's  person,  and  finally  induced 
Arran  to  consent  to  a  reconciliation.  Both  assisted  immediately 
at  the  queen's  coronation  ;  and  on  Henry's  renewing  the  dedaiaiion 
of  war,  they  assembled  a  parliament,  and,  with  its  concotrenoe, 
declared  the  adherents  of  England  guilty  of  treason,  and  pronounced 
the  late  treaty  void,  because  Henry  bad  delayed  to  sanction  it, 
and  because  he  had  sanctioned  inroads  across  the  borders,  and  nude 
prises  of  several  Scottish  merchant-ships. 

In  the  following  spring  (A.D.  1544),  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford, 
burst  into  Edinburgh  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  for  four  days 
abandoned  the  town  to  the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.  Fearw 
of  being  cut  off,  he  hastily  returned  to  Berwick,  burning  Seton, 
Haddington,  and  Dunbar,  on  his  way. 

The  enmity  of  Lennox  towards  Arran  had,  meantime,  dissolved 
his  connection  with  Beaton ;  and,  as  he  sought  the  hand  of  Mai^garet 
Douglas,  the  daughter  of  Angus  and  niece  of  Henry,  he  joined  the 
party  in  the  interest  of  England.  In  an  attempt  to  surrender  his 
strong  castle  of  Dumbarton   to  Henry,  he  was  expelled  by  the 
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mdignant  ganiaon.  In  revenge  for  this  circnmstanee,  and  for  the 
letam  of  aome  of  hia  Scotch  ahettora  to  their  allegiance,  Henry 
barixiroiulj  pnt  the  hostages  to  death,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  a 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton  (A.D.  1546).  Sur- 
prised in  his  own  castle  of  St  Andrew's,  the  cardinal  fell  beneath' 
the  sworda  of  those,  who  were  at  once  the  partisans  of  Henry  and 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  When  the  murder  wajs  completed,  the 
aooomplioes  shut  themselves  up  in  the  veiy  castle  in  which  they  had 
skin  their  victim.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  compelled  to  sur- 
render, John  Knox,  afterwards  so  famous,  was  found  amongst  them. 
While  the  murderers  were  negotiating  for  their  surrender,  they  sent 
word  to  Henrv  that  they  would,  nevertheless,  keep  their  engagements 
with  him,  and  had  no  intention  of  abiding  by  the  agreement  which 
they  were  then  making,  and  to  the  observance  of  which  they  soon 
after  took  the  usual  oaths. 

When,  after  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss,  the  Scottish  war  began  to 
languish,  Henry  plunged  into  a  contest  with  France.  Petty  bicker- 
ings had  estranged  his  mind  from  Francis,  and  when  French  auxilia- 
ries took  the  part  of  their  ancient  allies,  the  Scotch,  Henry  at  once 
closed  with  the  offers  of  Charles ;  and  having,  as  a  boon  to  the  emperor, 
restored  his  own  daughter,  Mary,  to  her  place  in  the  succession,  he 
agreed  to  compel  Francis  to  abandon  the  alliance  of  the  Turks,  and 
to  make  reparation  for  the  losses  of  the  Christians,  and  to  pay  the 
king  of  England  the  arrears  of  his  pension  (A.D.  1548). 

After  a  desultory  campaign,  it  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  should 
enter  France  from  Champaigne,  and  Henry  from  Picardy;  that, 
neglecting  the  towns,  they  should  advance  to  Paris,  and  there  dictate 
the  law  to  the  French  monaroh.  Charles  was  soon  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris ;  but  Heniy  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Boulogne,  whose  walls 
he  was  assaulting  with  forty-five  thousand  men.  When  the  English 
monarch,  at  last,  entered  the  town,  he  received  intelligence  that 
Charies  had  made  a  separate  peace  with  Francis.  Being  intended 
to  combine  the  two  rival  families,  both  by  an  intermarriage  between 
Charies,  the  second  son  of  Francis,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor, 
or  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  and  by  a  joint  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  then  the  scourge  of  Europe,  the  Treaty  of  Crespi,  as  the 
new  peace  was  termed,  might  have  essentially  altered  the  relatione 
of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  young  Charles,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  Francis  himself  (September,  1 544). 

Relieved  from  the  hostility  of  the  emperor,  Francis  determined  to 
make  Henry  feel  his  strength  :  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
ships  he  swept  the  Channel  and  insulted  the  English  coast.  As 
Henry's  fleet  consisted  of  no  more  than  sixty  ships,  it  took  shelter 
in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  The  galleys  of  the  enemy  followed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and,  in  the  very  sight  of  Henry,  sunk 
the  Mary  Rose,  with  its  crew  of  seven  hundred  men.  Increasing 
to  ninety  sail,  the  English  at  length  stood  out  to  sea ;  but,  after 
a  distant  cannonade,  both  parties  withdrew  to  their  respective 
harbours.     A  peace  followed,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that,  on  being 
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paid  the  expenses  of  restoring  and  preserving  the  fortifications 
of  Boulogne,  lienrj  should  receive  two  millions  of  orowns  as  the 
arrears  of  the  pension  due  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  1525. 

As  Henry  was  now  growing  infirm,  although  not  fitf  advanced 
in  years,  each  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  his  court  was  divided, 
struggled  more  than  ever  for  the  mastery.  These  parties  were  the 
unavowed,  yet  manifest  patrons  of  the  new  doctrines,  who  regarded 
Cranmer  as  their  leader,  and  the  equally  unavowed,  equally  mani- 
fest supporters  of  the  ancient  doctrines,  who  justly  considered  Gar- 
diner as  their  most  able,  if  not  their  most  strenuous  partisan.  Both 
Gardiner  and  Cranmer  enjoyed  the  finvour  of  the  king :  for  both 
were  crafty  and  obsequious,  and  Henry  saw  that  it  was  his  advan- 
tage to  play  one  party  against  the  other.  Cranmer's  friends  accused 
Gardiner  to  the  king  of  having  made  his  peace  with  the  pope ;  but 
his  caution  and  abilities  secured  the  royal  &vour  and  confounded  hu 
enemies.  Cranmer,  however,  could  boast  of  equal  security:  when 
the  prebends  of  Canterbury  once  lodged  an  information  against  him, 
the  king  proceeded,  not  against  Cranmer,  but  against  themselves; 
and  when  Sir  John  Gostwick,  to  the  consternation  of  the  servile 
conunons,  denounced  Cranmer  in  their  house  as  a  heretic,  Heniy 
inmiediately  let  the  "  varlet "  know  that,  if  he  did  not  at  once  ac- 
knowledge his  fault,  he  should  be  made  an  examjde  of  for  the  braefit 
of  his  feUows.  While  Lord  Wriotheeley,  the  new  chancellor,  lent  his 
secret  aid  to  Gardiner  and  the  cause  of  the  ancient  faith,  Catherine 
Parr,  Henry's  sixth  queen  (Catherine  Howard,  his  fifth  queen,  had 
been  sent  to  the  block),  supported  Cranmer  and  the  Seymours,  her 
relations,  in  the  opposite  cause. 

Encouraged  by  their  powerful  friends  at  court,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  Henry's  declining  health,  the  sowers  of  foreign  novdties 
were  exciting  discord  in  every  part  of  the  country.  This  gare 
occasion  to  the  king  to  give  one  of  his  usual  lectures  to  his  pliant 
commons :  ^'  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "•  to  know  and  hear  how  irrere- 
rently  that  precious  jewel,  the  Word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed, 
sung,  and  jingled,  in  every  ale-house  and  tavern,  contrary  to  the 
true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same;  and  yet  I  am  as  much 
sorry  that  the  readers  of  the  same  foUow  it  in  doing,  so  faintly  and 
so  coldly.  For  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  charity  was  never  so  £unt 
among  you,  and  virtuous  and  godly  living  was  never  less  used,  nor 
God  himself,  among  Christians,  never  less  served.** 

*  Skelton,  a  contemporary,  may  have  had  some  such  speech  in  view  when  be 
wrote  his  *'  Manner  of  the  World  now-a-days."  A  few  stansas  will  he  a  soflideot 
specimen  of  this  lively  writer,  and  of  the  style  of  ballad  in  the  middle  of  the 
aizteeoth  century. 


So  many  pointed  caps, 
Laced  with  double  flaps, 
And  so  gay  felted  hats, 
Saw  I  never. 

So  many  good  lessons. 
So  many  good  sermons, 


And  so  few  devotions, 
Saw  I  never. 

So  many  laws  to  use. 
The  truth  to  refuse. 
Such  falsehood  to  ezcose. 
Saw  I  never. 


THB  SnCCEBMON— THH  SBTMODRa   AND  HOWARDS. 


Ml 


HflBiy,  bowever,  oonld  no  longer  enforce  hit  nuainu  by  Iiis  nsnal 
Beuis.  His  fierce  energy  was  quelled  by  infinnity  :  be  bad  grown 
n  corpulent,  tli»t  be  oould  be  removed  from  room  to  room  only  by 
tilt  aid  of  machinery.  To  nve  bim  the  iatigne  of  writing  bis  name, 
three  t 


ondeftTonred, 


pointed    to  aflu   a  stamp   to 

U  will 
in  the  event 
ehildien  dying  childleaa,  to 
limit  tbe  sacceseion  to  the 
Sofiblk  family,  the  desoendanls 
of  bia  younger  sister,  Hary, 
to  the  exdnsion  of  tbe  Stuarts, 
tlie  descendants  of  his  elder 
aiater,  HaigareL  Tbe  statute 
that  empowered  him  to  alter 
tbe  suooeasion,  required  bis 
own  dgn-mannaL  As  this  does 
Dot  ^»pear  to  h&ve  been 
sttacbed,  tbe  succession  was 
■till  open  to  tbe  Stuarts.* 

Before  tbe  close  of  Henry's 
life,  tbe  Seymonra  laboured  to 
deeboy  tb«r  powerful  rivals, 
tbe  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
•on,  the  eari  of  Surrey,  who 
was  equally  renowned  as  a  poet 
and  a  warrior.  Knowing,  bow- 
erer,  the  great  servioes  which 
both  &ther  and  son  bad  ren- 
dered the  kingv  they  proceeded  i 

So  taaaj  wroogi, 
So  few  merr;  KRigi, 
And  u  mui;  itl  tongue*. 

Saw  I  Denr. 
So  modi  preaching, 
Spesking  hit  uid  teufain;, 
And  (o  ill- believing, 

Saw  I  never. 
Bf  Mas  snd  mtitle  waji 
AU  EngUod  decani. 
For  more  envj  and  lian 
Saw  I  nerer. 
Sometime  we  aing  of  mirth  and  plaj, 
Bat  DOW  our  joj  la  gone  away, 
'or  M  manr  (all  in  decaj 
Snr  Inner. 


iFith  caution  ;    and  fonod  it  no 
Whither  ia  the  wealth   of   EngUnd 

The  ipiritnal  mj  ttaev  hare  none, 
And  BO  many  wrongnillj  undone. 
Saw  I  nerer. 


AmeDdment 
Were  convenient, 
Bat  it  may  not  be. 
We  have  eiiled  verity. 
God  ii  neither  dead  dot  sick. 
He  may  amend  all  yet. 
And  trow  ye  ao  indeed, 
Aa  ye  believe  ye  ihall  have  me* 
After  better  I  hope  ever. 
For  worte  waa  it  never. 


w  treasary  of  the  Eicheqaer,  and  wai 
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difficult  matter  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  Henry :  it  was  enoogii 
for  the  jealous  old  king  to  be  told  that  his  son  was  but  nine  yean 
of  age,  and  that  the  Howards  were  powerful  and  ambitions.  Thea 
followed  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  the  consequent  arrest 
The  earl  was  tried  for  having  on  his  shield  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  fact  was  true,  but  he  had  long  and  openly  borne 
the  arms  without  contradiction  :  in  yain,  howeyer,  his  evident  inno- 
cence, and  his  bold  eloquence  :  he  added  one  more  to  the  long  list 
of  Henry's  victims.  His  father  escaped  only  by  the  timely  death  of 
Henry.  With  such  black  villany  did  the  power  of  the  Seymours 
commence. 

At  the  approach  of  death,  Henry's  conscience  awiikened.  He 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  a  life  of  robbeiy  by  endowing  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  with  an  establishment  tor  a  master  and  sixty 
fellows  and  scholars,  and  by  reopening  and  endowing  the  church  of 
the  Qreyfriars,  and  bestowing  it^  together  with  SU  Bartholomew  g 
Hospital,  upon  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  His  death 
occurred  in  the  night  between  the  28th  and  29th  of  January,  1547^ 
but  was  concealed  by  the  Seymours  and  their  partisans  until  they 
had  matured  their  plans, 

tains  tbat  it  was  written  with  a  pen,  and  hence  was  Talid :  and  passages  fnnn  the 
counciUhook  of  Edward  VI.  have  been  quoted  to  prove  its  genuineness.  Since, 
however,  those  passages  were  inserted  under  the  direction  of  the  men  who  most 
have  been  privy  to  the  supposed  forgery,  such  passages  are  no  proofs,  and,  indeed, 
in  themselves  shew  no  more  than  that  the  council  acted  as  if  die  will  wcrc 
genuine.  With  respect  to  HaUam's  objection,  it  is  sufficient  to  observot  that  two 
of  the  commission  marked  the  parchment  with  a  dry  stamp,  and  the  third  filled 
up  the  impression  with  ink. 

The  chief  grounds  for  denying  its  authenticity  are  the  depositions  of  Lord  Phget 
and  Sir  Edmund  Montsgue,  before  both  the  ooundl  and  the  parliament.  Titj 
were  present  when  the  stamp  was  attached,  and  swore  that  the  king  was  then  lyiag 
without  sense  or  recollection.  Besides,  it  was  ordered  that,  every  month,  schedules 
of  all  the  stamped  instruments  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  king  for  hb 
signature,  as  often  as  occasion  required.  On  the  last  of  these  schedules  is  a  list  of 
eighty-six  instruments,  all,  but  one,  stamped  by  order  of  the  king.  The  one  not 
stamped  is  that  which  refers  to  the  royal  wilL  The  eighty •sixl^  instrument  it 
that  of  Henry's  assent  to  the  attainder  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  As  this  was 
stamped  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  on  the  night  of  which  the  king 
expired,  we  may  conclude  that  the  will  itself  had  not  yet  been  stamped.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  deelaratioa  of  Paget  and  Montague. 
Lethington,  the  secretary  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  when  writing  to  Cecil,  the 
secretary  of  Elizabeth,  speaks  of  the  forgery  as  a  well-known  fact :  '*  You  know 
that  long  before  his  death,  he  never  used  his  own  signing  with  his  own  hand." 
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gradual  introduction  of  thb  new  osrman  docthinbs.  discontent^ 
oppression,  and  rebellion.  ambition  and  death  op  the  seymours. 
morthumbbrland'b  projects. 

Bbporb  the  late  kiDg  was  consigned  to  the  tomb,  the  chancellor 
presented  to  parliament  the  royal  will,  and  announced  that,  in  virtue 
of  that  instrument,  its  sixteen  executors  were  appointed  to  form  a 
Council  of  Regencj;  and  that  another  council  of  twelve  persona 
was  appointed  to  give  advice  when  necessary,  but  were  not  invested 
with  any  authority.  Not  a  few  of  the  parliament  suspected  both 
the  will  and  the  executors.  The  latter,  it  was  remarked,  were  ^  new 
men,"  and  the  very  men  that  had  beset  the  king^s  death-bed  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  one  else.  The  council,  however,  consoled  them- 
selves for  dark  looks  and  dubious  words,  by  the  enjojrmeut  of 
authority. 

Yet  even  this  was  soon  embittered  by  mutual  distrust     It  was 
urged  by  some  of  the  members,  that  it  was   necessary,  for  the 
despatch  of  state  affiurs,  that  some  one  should  be  appointed   to 
represent  the  person  of  the  king;  and  none,  it  was  added,  was 
better  qualified  than  Hertford.     Wriothesley  objected :  he  warned 
them  not  to  invalidate  the  instrument  that  was  the  source  of  thdr 
power ;  and  reminded  them  of  the  oath  by  which  they  had  sworn, 
but  the  day  before,  to  enforce  the  very  letter  of  Henry's  wilL 
Perceiving,  however,  that  a  majority  had  been  previously  secured, 
and  nnderstanding  that  Hertford  was  always  to  act  according  to  the 
votes  of  his  colleagues,  the  chancellor  desisted  from  his  fruitleas 
opposition.     Hertford's  ambition,  however,  was  insatiable :  both  he 
and  his  colleagues  helped  themselves  bountifully  to  titles,  estatesi 
ud  the  revenues  of  the  Church ;  but  he  was  far  from  being  con- 
tented,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  supreme  authority.     He 
feared,  however,  the  boldness  of  Wriothesley,  who  was  now  earl  of 
SoQtbiunpton ;  and  he  feared  that  both  Southampton  and  Tunstall  of 
Durham  would  oppose  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines.     He  deter- 
mined to  remove  them :  Southampton  Mras  chaiged  with  having  put 
the  great  seal  into  commission  without  authority,  was  deprived  of 
olBee,  and  ordered  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  Ely  House,  his  own 
nsidenoe.    Tunstall  was  soon  after  sent  to  his  diocese,  and  there 
kept  occupied  under  various  pretences. 

As  soon  as  Sondiampton  was  dismissed,  Hertford,  now  duke  of 
Sonittset,  procured  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  conferring 
opon  himself  the  whole  autlM>rity  of  government.     The  former  privy 
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council,  and  its  twelve  adyisers,  were  reduced  to  the  same  lerd  ;  while 
Somerset  was  at  liberty  to  add  as  many  counsellors  as  he  pleased, 
and  to  select  at  will  from  the  whole  body  a  few  members  to  serve  as 
his  priyy  council.  He  wajs  not,  however,  bound  to  follow  their 
advice,  but  was  left  to  follow  his  own  judgment^  a  power  which  no 
English  regent  had  ever  before  possessed. 

Next  to  the  acquisition  of  power,  the  protector's  first  object  was 
the  propagation  or  the  new  gospel,  to  which  he  owed  most  of  lus 
wealth  and  honours.  Cranmer  was  his  willing  instrument;  bat, 
toindful  of  the  ^*  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  both  advanced  with  alow 
and  measured  steps. 

As  soon  as  Tunstall  had  been  removed,  Cranmer  signified  to  the 
bishops  that  they  held  their  sees  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council ;  and, 
as  if  to  impress  upon  their  minds  what  he  had  already  maintained, 
and  what,  indeed,  the  oath  of  supremacy  formally  acknowledged, 
that  their  jurisdiction  emanated  from  the  crown,  and  had  expired 
with  the  life  of  Henry,  he  obtained  a  new  royal  commission  for  the 
exercise  of  his  arohiepisoopal  functions,  and  obliged  his  fellow-bishops 
to  follow  his  example. 

The  next  step  was  a  general  visitation,  a  sure  harblhger  of  evil 
The  country  was  divided  into  six  circuits ;  and  a  mixed  body  of 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were  appointed  visitors  of  eadi  circuit.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  in  any  diocese,  they  declared  that  all  spiritii^ 
jurisdiction  whatever  was  suspended;  and  summoning  before  them 
the  bishop,  deigy,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  householders,  received 
the  oaths  of  allegianoe  and  supremacy ;  extorted,  npon  oath,  any 
information  they  chose;  and  exacted  a  promise  of  obedience  to 
thirty-eevea  in.ldio.8  bjoiutioiu,  reguding  both  fiuth  ud  diaeipUiM. 
All  this  looked  suspicious  enough;  but  the  most  cialiy  measures 
were  yet  to  come :  these  were,  to  supply  books  of  instnietian  both 
for  priest  and  people,  and  to  render  the  pulpit  the  sure  organ  of 
mere  government-doctrine.  So  moderate  was  the  tone  with  which 
these  measures  were  ushered  in,  that  their  real  importance  might 
easily  have  been  overlooked:  it  was  merely  ordered  that  eveiy 
clergyman  should  read  to  his  congr^[ation  certain  homilies  whidi 
the  archbifi^op  himself  had  in  great  measure  composed ;  and  it  was 
likewise  required  that  every  dergyman,  and  every  congregation, 
should  procure  a  copy  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  real  object  of  these 
orders  was  clearly  discerned ;  for  new  injunctions  had  added,  that 
nothing  but  the  homilies  was  to  be  announoed  from  the  pnl^t, 
unless  the  preacher  had  been  licensed  by  the  protector  or  the  aicb- 
bishop ;  and  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  men  that  recdved  sofh 
license,  were  all  disseminators  of  the  Gtoevese  doctrines.  To  pay 
these  preachers,  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  courtiers,  and  to  inocufaUe 
the  rising  generation  with  the  new  doctrines,  by  means  of  gismmar 
schools,  hrge  resources  were  necessary ;  but  as  long  as  the  funds  of 
many  chantries,  hospitals,  colleges,  free  chapels,  and  guilds,  remained, 
there  was  abundance  of  plunder  for  those  that  had  little  conscience. 
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No  matter  how  ancient  and  sacred  the  combined  rights  of  property 
and  cfaaritj,  the  whole  wajs  swept  away  bj  one  reckless  act  of 
parliament  (November,  A.D.  1547)« 

The  gradual  progress  of  change,  meantime,  had  not  relaxed. 
The  prelates  had  called  for  stringent  measures  against  the  blas- 
phemous language  that  was  frequently  uttered  against  the  blessed 
sacrament.     Agreeably  to  their  request,  a  bill  was  passed ;  but  one 
of  its  danses  introduced  what  the  prelates  had  strenuously  opposed, 
the  receiiring  of  communion  undef  both  kinds.     This  innovation 
was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  elective  rights  of  deans  and 
chaptov ;  for,  it  was  argued,  since  the  authority  of  bishops  was 
acknowledged  to  enmnato  from  the  king,  the  form  of  an  election 
was  nsdees.     Henceforth  the  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  of  course  would  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  servile 
creatures   of   the  court      These    changes,    gradually  introduced 
during  the  course  of  two  years,  prepared  the  nation  for  the  two 
crowning  measures,  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  and  a  new  liturgy  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.     The  substance  of  this  liturgy,  or  ^^  Book  of 
Common   Prayer,   and   Administration  of  the   Sacraments,"  was 
taken  from  the  Latin  missals  and  breviaries.     The  preamble  of  this 
work  declared  that  it  was  compiled  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions 
between  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  fiuth  and  the  introducers  of 
new  doctrines,  and  that  it  had  been  finished  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,    and   with    one    common    agreement.      The    assertion  of 
unanimity  is  singular,  for  of  the  eighteen  bishops  in  the  committee 
upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is  certain,  from  the  journals 
of  the  lords,  that  eight  voted  against  it.     The  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  terminate  all  dissension,  was  explained  by  a  rigorous  act  of 
uniformity.     Whatever  minister  should  speak  against  it,  or  refuse 
to  use  it,  was  for  a  first  offence  to  be  deprived  of  a  yeai^s  revenue  of 
any  one  of  his  preferments,  and  to  suffer  six  months*  imprisonment ; 
for  a  second,  to  lose  all  his  preferments  and  suffer  a  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  and  for  a  third,  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  lile.     For  endea- 
Touring  to  dissuade  a  minister  from  using  this  form,  or  for  treating 
it  with  ridicule,  the  first  offence  was  to  be  punished  with  a  fine  H 
ten  pounds,  the  second  with  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  the  third  with 
forfeiture  and  perpetual  imprisonment  (Jan.  15,  A.D.  1549).    * 

When  the  day  approached  for  abolishing  the  ancient  liturgy,  and 
introducing  the  new  form,  signs  of  ferment  became  visible  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Discontent  had  long  been  silently 
accumulating :  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
mon^  was  scarcely  half  its  former  value ;  but  land  and  its  produce, 
remaining  at  their  former  value,  greatly  increased  in  price.  Had 
the  wages  of  labourers  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  those  that 
eoald  procure  employment  would  have  had  no  cause  for  complaint ; 
but  they  received  the  same  nominal  pay  as  before,  which  in  reality 
amoonted  to  only  half  their  former  wages.  This  virtual  diminution 
may  be  easily  accounted  for.  By  the  suppression  of  monasteries  many 
thoiiauids  of  artisans  and  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  emp]o3rment ; 
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an<l  at  the  same  time  there  was,  in  other  quarters,  less  than  the 
usual  demand  for  labour.  For  such  was  the  lage  for  turning  everj 
thing  into  sheep-walks,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  loyal  prodamft* 
tions  inform  us  that  many  Tillages  were  by  this  means  endrelj 
destroyed,  and  that  one  shepherd  occupied  ground  that  had  before 
employed  many  &miiies;  while,  on  the  other,  Hales,  the  rojal 
oommiasioner,  makes  the  same  complaint,  and  states  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infraction  of  those  laws,  which  forbade  proprietors  to 
keep  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  and  whidi  ordered  the  ocea- 
piers  of  church-lands  to  keep  household  upon  their  estates,  and  to 
plough  as  much  land  aa  had  been  kept  in  tillage  during  the  prerious 
twenty  years,  the  numbers  of  the  king's  subjects  had  been  wonder- 
fully diminished,  as  was  proyed,  he  added,  from  the  chronicles,  and 
from  the  present  and  former  books  of  musters.  The  result  was  anj 
thing  but  favourable  to  the  employed  labourer ;  but  there  were  greil 
numbers  that  could  not  procure  work  even  at  this  dLsadTaatagei 
In  times  of  scarcity,  the  clergy  and  monks  were  the  support  of  the 
poor ;  now,  the  former  were  impoverished,  the  latter  scattered  or 
executed.  On  each  monastic  estate  a  portion  of  land  had  been 
gratuitously  set  apart  as  a  common,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  poor: 
this  had  vanished  in  the  wreck  of  the  monasteries.  Even  those  com- 
mons, which  had  from  time  immemorial  been  occupied  by  none  bat 
the  peasantry,  were  now  frequently  appropriated  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry. 

Pining  under  afflictions  which  the  new  proprietors  treated 
with  indifierence  or  scorn,  th^  crowded  along  the  roads,  and 
begged  with  the  strength  of  numbers  and  with  the  eagemesB 
of  fiamine.  They  were  exasperated,  though  they  could  not  be 
repressed,  because  their  suffisrings  were  not  alleviated,  by  statntefi 
such  as  ihe  most  barbarous  states  have  never  issued.  Whoever 
^^  lived  idly  or  loiteringly  for  the  spaoe  of  three  days,"  was  to  be 
branded  as  a  vagabon<C  with  the  letter  V  upon  his  breast,  and  was 
to  be  doomed  for  two  yeam  to  be  the  slave  of  his  informer  ;  bread 
and  water  was  to  be  lus  food,  an  iron  collar  his  badge,  and  **  labour 
at  any  work  however  vile,"  or  unlimited  infliction  ^  by  beaUng, 
diaimng,  or  otkerwue^"  his  only  alternative.  Did  he  escape  and 
elude  pursuit  for  a  fortnight,  his  cheek  or  forehead  was  to  be 
branded  with  the  letter  8,  as  the  mark  of  one  that  was  now  a  slave 
for  life.  Did  the  wretched  outcast  escape  a  second  time,  he  was 
treated  as  a  convicted  felon.  As  if  all  this  were  not  sufficieot,  they 
were  to  be  violently  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  religion,  they  were 
to  be  forced  to  receive  a  form  of  worship  unknown  to  their  nth<^a» 
and  which  they  themselves  derided  as  ^^a  Christmas  play."  More 
than  this,  they  were  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  express  their  dissent : 
their  forefathers  might  at  least  have  petitioned  against  a  new 
statute  or  any  form  of  grievance ;  but  they  were  to  oe  mute  or  to 
expect  no  mercy.  Maddened  with  suffering,  conscious  of  wrong., 
without  leaders,  yet  acting  from  the  blind  impulse  of  nature,  neariy 
the  whole  population  between  the  Thames  and  the  English  Channel 
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amse  in  arms,  while  at  the  same  time  alarmiug  insurrections  broke 
out  in  several  of  the  midland  counties.  In  Wiltshire  the  insurgents 
▼ere  quelled  by  the  rigour  of  Sir  William  Herbert];  in  the  other 
places  they  were  persuaded  by  the  gentry  to  return  to  their  homes^ 
and  all  again  was  quiet.  It  was  a  Gonyiusive  start  indicating  pain, 
rather  tluui  a  deliberate  movement. 

In  his  alarm  at  so  wide  and  sudden  an  outbreak,  the  protector 
sent  commissioners  to  remoye  illegal  indosures.  It  was  soon 
reported  amongst  the  people,  and  they  hastened  to  put  their  hand 
to  the  good  work.  They  were  resistod,  others  flocked  to  their  help, 
and  the  new  service  being  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  ferment 
(June  10),  a  general  insurrection  again  burst  forth.  Foreign 
mereenaiies  were  let  loose  on  the  insurgents,  and  the  ciy  of  the 
oppressed  died  away  in  the  wail  of  defeat.  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
and  Norfolk,  were  the  only  counties  that  made  a  stand.  In  the 
two  fonner,  Humphrey  Arundel,  the  governor  of  St  Michael's 
Mount,  at  the  head  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  confronted  the 
royal  forces  under  Russell,  the  lord  privy  seaL  The  latter  offered 
to  treat,*— the  insurgents  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
service, — the  revival  of  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles, — the  re- 
establishment  of  at  least  two  abbeys  in  every  county,  and  the  admis- 
sion into  the  council  of  Cardinal  Fole,  whose  baauj  was  one  of  the 
chief  in  the  county  of  Devon.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty,  Arundel  fiercely  pressed  the  siege  of  Exeter.  He  burnt 
down  a  gate,  but  the  garrison  had  erected  new  defences  within. 
He  bi|gan  to  undermine  the  wall,  but  the  besieged  poured  a  stream 
of  water  into  the  midst  of  his  sappers.  On  the  fortieth  day  of  the 
siege  Lord  Grey  arrived  with  a  strong  body  of  German  horse  and 
Itefi»i  «,uebMi«n.  He  had  jiBt  d>«pen»d  the  »<H>igento  of 
Oxfordshire,  and  uniting  with  the  forces  of  Russell,  repelled  the 
besiegers  of  Exeter,  gave  them  a  second  defeat  on  Clifton  Downs, 
and  in  a  third  struggle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  put 
them  completely  to  the  rout.  Four  thousand  of  the  insuigents 
died  either  on  the  field  or  the  gibbet  Martial  law  was  eveiy- 
where  enforced,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice.  Sir 
Anthony  Kyngston,  the  provost,  was  remarkable  for  the  jocukrity 
with  which  he  consigned  his  fellow-creatures  to  eternity.  Having 
dined  with  the  mayor  of  Bodmin,  he  asked  him  whether  the 
gallows  was  sufficiently  strong.  The  mayor  said  he  thought  so : 
^^Tben  go  up  and  try,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  mayor  was  imme- 
diately hanged.  On  another  occasion  he  went  to  a  mill  and 
inquired  whether  the  master  were  at  home,  and  finding  that  he  was 
not,  he  hanged  his  servant  in  his  place,  consoling  the  poor  fellow 
with  the  remark,  that  he  had  never  rendered  his  master  so  good  a 
flBrrioe  before. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  rising  in  Cornwall,  the  people  of 
Aldborongh  flew  to  arms  (June  10,  A.D.  1549).  The  revolt  soon 
cxtaided  through  the  whole  of  Norfolk.  Jack  Ket,  a  tanner,  and 
tiie  owner  of  several  manors,  proclaimed  himself  their  leader.     On 
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MouBhold  Hill,  doee  to  the  walls  of  Norwich,  was  a  spreading  oak. 
Beneath  this  leafy  canopy,  which  he  termed  the  Oak  of  Reforma- 
tion, Jack  Ket  opened  three  courts,  like  those  of  Westminster,  and 
administered  justice  to  all  comers.  He  complained  that  the  com- 
mons were  unmercifully  oppressed  by  the  rich,  that  a  new  serrioe 
was  forced  upon  the  people  to  which  they  coidd  not  in  oonsdeQce 
submit,  and  diat,  instead  of  trusty  and  noble  counsellors,  the  kbg 
was  surrounded  with  men  "  who  confounded  things  sacred  and  pro- 
fiuie,  and  regarded  nothing  but  the  enriching  of  themselves  with 
the  public  treasure,  that  they  might  riot  in  it  during  the  paUie 
calamity." 

Supported  by  twenty  thousand  men,  Ket  spumed  the  oflfer  of 
pardon,  slew  Lord  Sheffield  and  one  hundred  men  in  a  conflict  in 
the  streets  of  Norwich,  and  expelled  from  the  town  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  a  strong  party  of  English  and  Italiana.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  counties  were  immediatdy  sum- 
moned to  arms  by  royal  proclamation ;  troops  were  recalled  bom 
Scotland,  and  with  eight  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousud 
were  German  horse,  the  earl  of  Warwick  forced  his  way  into 
Norwich.  His  task,  howeyer,  was  by  no  means  finished.  The 
insurgents  made  repeated  and  furious  assaults,  burst  open  the  gates, 
drove  the  gunners  from  the  batteries,  and  fought  in  the  streets  with 
desperate  energy.  Want  of  provisions  obliged  them  at  last  to 
descend  from  their  advantageous  position.  They  were  attacked  in 
their  retreat  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  dioosand  men.  The 
survivors  made  a  circle  of  waggons,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
trench  defended  by  palisades.  The  victors  were  awed  by  so 
determined  a  front.  Pardon  was  offered,  but  the  stem  rejdy  was 
that  it  was  better  to  die  by  the  sword  than  the  halter.  The  eari  at 
last  approached,  and  assured  them  that  the  offer  was  sincere.  They 
disbanded  accordingly,  eleven  being  reserved  for  punishment  (Aug. 
27,  A.D.  1549).  Ket  was  hanged  upon  Norwich  Castle,  his 
brother  upon  Wyndham  steeple,  and  the  other  nine  upon  the  nine 
branches  of  the  Oak  of  Reformation. 

The  army  destined  against  Ket  had  been  at  first  intrusted  to 
Somerset,  but  by  some  unknown  contrivance  had  been  transferred 
to  his  rival,  Warwick.  It  was  clear  that  the  authority  of  the 
former  had  been  shaken  by  the  growing  strength  of  his  secret 
opponents.  The  power  which  he  hiad  won  with  so  much  craft  had 
been  lately  threatened,  even  by  his  own  brother,  the  Lord  Seymour, 
a  man  as  ambitions  and  intriguing  as  himself.  Seymour  was  not 
long,  however,  to  trifle  with  his  brother's  greatness ;  he  was  charged 
with  a  design  of  carrying  off  the  king,  and  changing  the  govern- 
ment. A  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him  by  the  lords,  and 
sent  to  the  commons  with  the  message  that,  if  necessary,  they 
would' repeat  their  evidence  before  the  lower  house.  The  commons 
declared  that  a  bill  of  attainder  was  unjust  and  illegal,  and  appealed 
to  a  recent  enactment,  by  which  all  statutes  of  treason,  since  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.,  had  been  repealed,  and  by  which  two 
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witnesses  were  necessary  for  oonyictioii  of  treason.  The  lords 
repeated  their  message;  the  bill  passed,  and  the  Lord  Sejrrooor 
vas  executed  (March  20,  A.D.  1549).  Firm,  howcTer,  as  seemed 
the  power  of  Somerset,  it  was  already  undermined.  His  haughty 
leserre,  his  very  greatness,  had  excited  disgust  and  envy.  Somerset 
Home,  which  he  had  built  at  an  enormous  cost,  was  itself  a  per- 
petual source  of  irritation :  it  r^ninded  the  people  that  a  church  had 
been  pulled  down  for  no  other  purpose,  it  appeared,  but  to  make 
way  for  the  duke's  palace;  that  chi^»els  and  episcopal  residences 
had  been  seised  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  thaJt^  in  a  tame  of  general 
calamity,  the  protector,  whose  patrimony  could  not  have  been 
extensive,  was  expending  daily  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  on 
amxeeessaiy  bufldu^s.  When  Warwick  returned  victorious  from 
Norwidi,  he  became  the  recognised  leader  of  the  opposition,  and 
oomplainta,  which  before  were  scarcely  whispered,  now  grew  loud 
and  menacing.  The  late  insurrections,  and  the  danger  of  Boulogne, 
DOW  stripped  of  the  neighbouring  fortified  posts  and  dosely  besieged 
by  the  French,  in  revenge  for  a  recent  invasion  of  Scotland,  were 
attributed  to  the  neglect  and  incapacity  of  the  duke. 

At  a  moment  when  the  latter  was  at  Windsor,  Warwick  and 
severd  of  the  late  king's  executors  met  at  EHy  Place.  From  thence 
they  issued  orders  to  the  city,  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  and  the 
bras  of  the  adjoining  counties,  to  assemUe  a  guard  for  the  protection 
of  the  king.  Somerset  immediately  collected  five  hundred  men ;  but 
he  hesitat^  when  he  found  that  none  of  the  gentry  answered  his 
SQinmons,  while  numbers  were  crowding  to  his  rival.  His  suspense 
deprived  him  of  every  hope :  it  was  a  sign  of  conscious  weakness, 
and  his  friends  forsook  him  almost  to  a  man.  Consigned  to  the 
Tower,  he  only  escaped  impeachment  by  the  most  abject  submission, 
and  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods,  and  of  lands  to  the  annual  value 
of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Amongst  the  first  measures  of  Warwick's  administration  was  an 
act  that  affords  some  additional  insight  into  the  state  of  the  country : 
it  was  made  felony,  after  an  hour's  warning  by  bailiff,  sheriff,  or 
nagistrate,  for  twelve  persons  to  remain  together  for  the  purpose  of 
afai^ng  rents  or  the  price  of  provisions,  or  of  destroying  houses  or 
paiks,  or  of  asserting  a  right  to  ways  or  commons;  and  it  was 
made  high  treason  for  any  such  assembly  to  meet  for  altering  the 
laws,  or  destroying  or  seiring  any  member  of  the  king's  counciL 
By  the  surrender  of  Boulogne,  peace  Mras  soon  after  made  with  France 
and  Scotland  (March,  A.D.  1550).  In  consideration  of  the  ex- 
peoses  that  had  been  incurred  in  the  fortifications,  the  French  con- 
seated  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  with  the  promise  of 
two  hundred  thousand  more  within  five  months. 

The  £a11  of  Somerset  filled  the  Reform  party  with  consternation. 
Tbey  were  as  yet  but  a  handful :  if  we  may  believe  one  of  the 
""  executors,"  when  writing  to  the  dake  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
thosgh  *^the  use  of  the  old  religion  is  forbidden  by  a  law,"  yet, 
^the  use  of  the  new  is  not  yet  printed  in  the  stomachs  of  eleven  of 
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twelve  parts  of  the  realm."  Despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  late  pro* 
tector,  the  new  liturgy  had  been  but  negligently  enforced  ;  the  deigy 
in  general  made  use  of  it  only  so  fjAr  as  to  evade  the  penalties,  and 
the  gentry  were  believed  to  be  in  secret  its  determined  opponente, 
while  the  late  commotions  told  plainly  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  When  to  all  this  was  added  the  growing  power  of 
Warwick,  who  leaned,  it  was  thought,  to  the  ancient  fiiith,  the 
abettors  of  the  Reformation  began  to  tremble  for  their  newly- 
acquired  property  and  influence. 

Warwick,  however,  was  too  fond  of  power  to  provoke  oppoeitioiL 
A  royal  proclamation  was  made,  announcing  that  the  kmg  would 
continue  the  work  of  reform ;  and  an  act  was  soon  after  passed,  re- 
quiring all  persons  to  surrender  every  book  that  contained  the  ancient 
service,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Success,  however, 
could  not  be  expected,  as  long  as  it  was  known  that  the  bishops  were 
averse  to  a  change.  Scarcely  one  of  the  statutes  that  introdoced 
the  new  form  had  been  passed  without  the  formal  protest  of  several 
of  their  body;  and  if,  in  their  respective  dioceses,  they  did  not 
directly  oppose,  they  certainly  were  fi^r  from  promoting,  the  intro- 
duction of  novelty.  Some  months  before  the  complete  overthrow  of 
Somerset,  Cranmer  had  resolved  to  root  out  every  prelate  that  he 
could  not  reckon  upon  as  his  passive  instrument ;  and  he  found  no 
reason  to  alter  his  plans  from  the  interference  of  Warwick.  Bonner 
of  London  was  the  first  that  was  selected :  he  was  called  before  the 
council,  severely  reprimanded,  ordered  to  observe  the  new  service  at 
St.  Paul's  on  every  festival  on  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
been  accustomed  to  celebrate  high  mass,  and  to  punish  all  that 
refused  to  attend  the  new  service,  or  to  communicate  according  to 
the  parliamentary  form.  To  put  him  to  the  test,  a  written  disooorae 
was  given  him,  to  be  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross :  its  object  was  to 
siiew,  that  the  late  insurgents  did  not  only  deserve  death,  but  had 
^^  accumulated  to  themselves  eternal  damnation,  even  to  be  in  the 
burning  fire  of  hell,  with  Lucifer,  the  father  and  first  author  of 
rebellion ;"  that  while  God  exacts  the  homage  of  the  heart,  he  leaves 
its  outward  manifestation  to  the  laws  of  the  supr^ne  magistrate; 
and  that  the  king's  authority,  even  while  a  minor,  was  really  as  great 
as  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

Bonner  preached  accordingly,  but  omitted  the  last  point  of  the 
discourse  (September  1,  A.D.  1549).  Latimer,  who  had  already 
made  himself  conspicuous  for  the  z&al  with  which  he  preached  up 
the  justice  of  Seymour's  execution,  joined  Hooper,  a  fellow-preacher 
of  the  new  doctrines,  in  denouncing  to  the  council  the  omission  of 
Bonner.  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  Petre  and  Smith,  the  king's  seoe* 
taries,  and  May,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  were  appointed  to  try  the 
prelate.  Bonner  objected  to  Smith  as  his  personal  enemy,  and  to  all 
his  judges  as  heretics ;  remarked  upon  the  changes  and  subservioicy 
of  Cranmer ;  and  declared  that  he  had  ^'  three  things, — a  few  goods, 
a  poor  carcass,  and  a  soul :  the  two  first  were  at  their  disposal,  but 
the  last  was  at  his  own."     He  had,  he  dedared,  lost  his  note%  and 
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bd  been  interrnpied  in  his  sermon  by  an  order  to  announce  the  over* 
throw  of  the  rebels :  hence  the  omission.  But  was  that  omission  his 
real  offence  ?  He  believed  not :  it  was  that  he  had  boldly  explained 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  blessed  sacrament  Whatever  the  case, 
he  objected  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  appealed  to  the  king's 
equity.  The  trial  closed  with  his  deprivation ;  and,  asserting  t^t 
they  *^now  perceived  more  in  the  matter  than  they  did  before,  and 
that  his  behaviour  was  a  greater  rebellion  than  he  was  aware  of^" 
the  commissioners  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  confined  in  the 
Marshalsea  (October,  A.D.  1549).  What  followed,  by  no  means 
impresses  a  conviction  of  their  unbiaased  motives.  Ridley,  one  of  his 
jadges,  succeeded  to  his  bishopric;  but  gave  up  its  revenues  in 
exdbange  for  those  of  the  see  of  Westminster,  which  was  now  sup- 
pressed. The  revenues  which  he  surrendered,  were  shared  amongst 
Hich,  tlie  lord  chancellor ;  Wentworih,  the  lord  chamberlain ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  the  vicoM^hamberlain  (April,  A.D.  1550). 

Chirdiner  of  Winchester  was  the  next  that  was  deprived.  He 
had  now  lain  in  the  Tower  for  two  years,  for  his  remonstrances 
against  the  homilies  and  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus.  He  was 
offered  his  liberty  on  certain  conditions ;  but  he  declared  that  ^^  he 
could  make  no  direct  answer  unless  he  were  at  liberbr ;  and  so  being, 
he  would  say  his  conscience."  When  further  presse<j,  he  replied  that 
he  adced  for  no  favour ;  that  if  they  had  any  charge  against  him,  he 
was  wiUing  to  meet  it :  let  them  produce  it ;  let  them  but  give  him  a 
^r  trial,  and  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  consequences.  Sum- 
moned before  the  council,  he  was  called  upon  in  the  king's  name  to 
subscribe  his  approbation  of  the  homilies,  the  paraphrase,  the  seizure 
of  church  property,  and  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  He  an- 
swered, that  where  the  king  could  lawfully  command,  he  was  most 
ready  to  obey ;  but,  *^  as  there  were  divers  things  required  of  him 
that  his  conscience  would  not  bear,  therefore  he  prayed  them  to  have 
him  excused."  He  was  at  once  deprived  of  his  revenues ;  and  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  try  him  for  contempt.  His  defence 
was  masterly;  and  at  last,  turning  upon  some  of  his  judges,  he 
charged  them  wiUi  a  conspiracy  against  him  from  about  the  close  of 
the  hut  reign  to  the  day  of  his  trial ;  and,  to  prove  his  allegations,  he 
produced  so  many  witnesses  that,  to  prevent  awkward  disclosures, 
Cranmer  declared  him  contumacious,  broke  off  the  proceedings,  and 
prononnced  sentence  of  deprivation  (February  14,  A.D.  1551). 
Poynet,  bishop  of  Rochester,  consented  to  receive  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  and  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  and  reve- 
nnes,  as  the  spoil  of  no  lees  than  seven  of  the  rapacious  dependants 
of  the  court. 

Two  other  bishops  were  soon  to  share  in  the  captivity  of  Gardiner 
and  Bonner.  These  were  Heath  of  Worcester,  and  Day  of  Chi- 
chester. The  former  hiad  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  '^  Ordinal,"  or 
new  form  of  ordination ;  the  latter  had  resisted  the  substitution  of 
communion  tables  for  altars,  the  richness  of  which  had  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  despoileis.     The  points  of  indictment  were  by  no. 
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means  their  only  offences:  thej  took  no  pains  to  conceal  tbeir 
abhorrence  of  change  and  attachment  to  the  ancient  fiuth. 

Having  failed  with  the  four  bishops,  Cranmer  trusted  that  he  could 
succeed  with  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  half-sister.  Letters  wefe 
sent  her  in  the  king's  name ;  but  she  plainly  intimated  that  tbej 
were  composed  by  older  heads  than  his.  Intimidation,  threats,  and 
the  arrest  of  her  principal  chaplain,  and  of  the  chief  officers  of  her 
household,  were  unable  to  shake  her  resolution.  The  f^TOurite  topic 
of  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  that  they  had  effected  no  diange  ''in 
the  substance  of  our  faith — no,  not  in  one  article  of  our  creed,"  wm 
equally  fruitless.  Mary  saw  the  clergy  debarred  from  preaching, 
the  mass  proscribed,  and  the  very  altars  removed,  and  she  felt  that 
so  great  had  been  the  change,  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  die 
than  to  consent  to  it :  ^  Rather  than  use  any  other  service  than  vu 
used  at  the  death  of  the  late  king,  my  father,  I  will  lay  my  head  on 
a  block  and  suffer  death.  ...  If  my  chaplains  do  say  no  maaa, 
I  can  hear  none.  They  may  do  therein  as  they  will ;  but  none  of 
your  new  service  shall  be  used  in  my  house,  or  I  will  not  tanr 
m  it. 

While  Mary  thou^t  the  change  too  great,  there  were  some  that 
declared  that  it  was  much  too  little.  Hitherto  the  reformers  ap- 
peared as  one  united  class ;  but  when  Cranmer  began  to  halt,  others 
hurried  on  ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was  no  unity  except 
against  the  ancient  faith.  Some  denied  in&nt  baptism ;  some  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths;  some  the  forgiveness  of  sins  after  baptism; 
some  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Coverdale,  Latimer, 
Parker,  Secretary  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  BurghleVv  and  others,  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  check  the  growUi  of  dissent,  Hooper 
had  earned  the  applause  of  the  archbishop  and  his  party,  by  the 
boldness  with  which  he  preached  the  new  doctrines :  he  was  ofiered 
the  see  of  Gloucester.  The  episcopal  vestments  had  been  reduced 
to  the  surplice ;  but  even  this  was  too  much  for  Hooper :  still  more 
objectionable  was  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  metropolitan.  His 
objections  kindled  a  fierce  controversy,  in  which  Hooper  denounced 
alike  vestments,  ordinal,  and  council.  He  was  sent  to  the  Fleet 
prison ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  abandoned  his  fiftvourite  tenets,  adopted 
the  dress,  took  the  oath,  and  was  installed  in  his  bishopric.  As 
usual,  his  see  was  united  to  another-— that  of  Worcester,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  both  churches  were  seised  by  hungry 
courtiers  (March,  A.D.  1551).  It  was  not^  however,  against  such 
men  as  Hooper  that  the  new  commissioners  had  been  anned  with  all 
the  authority  of  the  law ;  their  chief  object  was  to  suitress  the 
Unitarians.  Several  of  this  persuasion  recanted  and  bore  fiigots  at 
a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  Joan  Bocher  (May,  A.D.  1550}  and 
Van  Parris  (April,  A.D.  1551)  were  more  obstinate,  and  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that  while  Englishmen  were  oompdied 
to  conform  or  to  suffer  imprisonment  or  death,  foreigners  of  every 
country  and  creed  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  encouraged.    Some 
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were  resident  in  the  archbishop's  palace ;  some  were  appointed  to 
root  out  *^  popery  "  £roni  amongst  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  ;  some 
became  preachers  by  appointment  to  the  foreign  congregations  at 
Glaatonbury  and  London ;  while  John  Knox,  the  Scot,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  general  itinerant  preacher ;  and  Martyr 
and  Bacer  were  sent  to  the  two  nniversities  as  professors  of  the  new 
theology.  By  means  of  these  men,  Cranmer  hoped  in  a  short  time 
to  estrange  England  for  ever  from  the  religion,  which  it  had  for  ages 
professed. 

While  Cranmer  was  thus  occupied,  Warwick  and  Somerset  were 
again  at  feud.  The  latter  had  been  restored  to  the  greater  part  of 
hia  lands  and  honours.  His  daughter  had  been  married  to  Lord 
Lisle,  the  eldest  son  of  Warwick,  and  the  past  seemed  forgotten. 
Somerset,  however,  longed  for  his  former  power,  and  Warwick 
distrusted  one  from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  fear.  They  soon 
appeared  again  as  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  each  secretly 
intrigued  for  the  overthrow  of  his  rival.  Somerset  was  first  to 
make  a  fiiilse  step ;  he  was  imprudent  in  his  expressions,  and  the  pre* 
tended  friends  that  had  goaded  him  on,  betrayed  him  to  his  enemy. 
To  provide  against  his  designs,  Warwick  procured  for  himself 
the  wardenship  of  the  Scottish  marches,  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  soon  after,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity, 
arrested  Somerset  and  brought  him  to  trial.  The  duke  was 
acquitted  of  treason,  but  found  guilty  of  felony  for  devising  the 
seizure  of  Warwick,  a  piivy-councillor.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  (Jan.  22,  A.D.  1552). 

The  day  after  the  execution,  parliament  assembled.  It  had 
originally  been  called  by  Somerset,  and  as  many  of  the  mem- 
bers owed  their  places  to  his  influence,  they  felt  both  resent-* 
meot  and  a  new  sense  of  independence ;  and  impelled  by  these 
feelings,  they  were  not  likely  to  prove  so  obsequious  as  most  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  its  enactments  were 
important  Now  for  the  first  time  a  poor-rate  was  ordered ;  it  was 
to  be  levied  by  the  churchwardens,  and  enforced  by  the  bishops. 
The  book  of  Common  Prayer,  though  made,  as  the  former  parlia^ 
ment  had  said,  by  *^  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  was  declared  to  tend 
to  superstition,  was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Bncer ;  was  approved  in  its  new  form  by  a  committee  of  divines  and 
bishops ;  was  ratified,  together  with  the  ordinal,  by  the  parliament ; 
and  was  enforced  by  penalties,  at  first  of  limited,  and  for  a  third 
offence,  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  against  all  that  should  use,  or  be 
pif^ent  at,  any  other  form  of  service  or  administration  of  sacraments. 
A  third  statute  subjected  all  persons  that  termed  the  king  a  heretic, 
schismatic,  tjrrant,  or  usurper,  to  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  and  for 
a  third  ofience  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  This  arbitrary  act  was, 
in  some  measure,  redeemed  by  a  clause  enjoining  that  no  person  should 
be  arraigned  or  convicted  of  high  treason,  unless  confronted  with  at 
least  two  witnesses.  This  maxim  the  commons  seemed  to  regard  as 
^licable  to  any  kind  of  accusation.    The  government  introduced  a 
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bill  of  ^'  pains  and  penalties "  against  Tunstal,  bishop  of  Duriuun  ; 
but  the  commons  petitioned  that  the  accused  and  the  accuser  shoald 
be  confronted  before  the  house.  The  petition  was  unnoticed,  and, 
in  return,  the  commons  refused  to  proceed  with  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  late  duke  of  Somerset.  Such  resistance  was  nnusoi^ 
and  Northumberland  angrily  dissolved  the  parliament  (April,  A.D. 
1552). 

From  the  next  elections  he  had  less  to  fear:  they  were  conducted 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Injunctions  were  issued  to  the 
sherifis  to  attend  to  the  recommendations  of  the  priry-oounciUoK  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  no  fewer  than  sixteen  members  were 
nominated  by  the  king  himself.  It  was  now  easy  to  proceed  against 
Tunstal :  he  was  deprived  by  a  court  of  lawyers  and  ecdesiastics, 
and  his  bishopric  was  not  only  suppressed,  but  out  of  it  two  others 
were  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  revennea 
and  lands  were  reserved  to  the  government.  The  libenHty  of  the 
conunons  was  as  pleasing  to  Northumberland  as  its  obeequioosnesa. 
Despite  of  the  annual  sales  of  chantiy  and  monastic  lands,  the  expen- 
diture had  long  exceeded  the  revenue ;  the  deficiency  was  supped 
by  loans  contracted  at  Antwerp  at  an  enormous  interest  To 
relieve  the  king's  necessities,  a  subsidy  of  two  tenths  and  fifteenths 
was  granted,  and  commissions  were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  the 
plate,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  the  churches,  except  a  sufficient 
number  of  chalices  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  and 
such  ornaments  as  the  commissioners  might  choose  to  leave. 

While  the  churches  were  thus  despoiled,  Cranmer  was  preparing 
his  last  step  in  the  progress  of  change.  It  had  become  difficult  to 
know  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  the  £ftith  of  the  An^icsn 
Chnrch.  The  difficulties  to  which  some  of  the  preachers  were 
reduced  by  Catholics,  who  were  not  always  to  be  silenced  by  the 
aspect  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  mutual  contradictions  and  dissenaons 
among  the  reformed  preachers  themselves,  revealed  the  unpleasant 
truth,  that  a  strong  and  immediate  remedy  must  be  found,  or  the 
edifice,  which  he  had  so  long  toiled  to  raise  would  of  itself  hH  to 
pieces.  The  council  was  applied  to,  and  Cranmer  was  authorized 
to  create  a  standard  of  orthodox  doctrine.  He  drew  up  fbriy^tvo 
arttcUiy  which  were  approved  by  a  committee  of  prelates  and 
divines,  ratified  by  the  king,  and  ordered,  by  royal  authority,  to  be 
subscribed  by  all  churchwwiens,  schoolmasters,  and  cleigymen.  To 
complete  his  project,  it  was  necessaiy  to  alter  the  canons.  The 
*'*' Reformatio  legum  Ecelesiiutiearum"  was  accordingly  drawn 
up,  and  affords  no  inconsiderable  insight  into  the  sentiments  of  the 
reformers.  Amongst  the  rest  of  its  articles  we  find  that,  after  a 
divorce,  marriage  was  in  many  cases  allowed  with  other  parties ; 
that  commutations  of  penance  for  money  was  sometimes  to  be  eon- 
ceded  ;  that  heretics  were  incapable  of  bequeathing  property ;  and  if 
obstinate,  were  to  be  burnt ;  and  that  excommunication  was  thought 
not  only  to  cut  off  the  offender  from  the  body  of  the  fiuthful,  hot 
to  deprive  him  of  God's  friendship,  and  consign  him  to  the  tyiannj 
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of  tlie  deTiL  In  Craiuner's  new  canon  law  the  bdief  in  traoBub- 
stantiation,  or  in  the  sapremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  denial  of  justifi- 
cation by  i^th  only,  were  severally  to  be  deemed  heresy,  and  all  that 
refused  to  abjnre  such  doctrine,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 

Before  these  articles  were  sufficiently  prepared,  the  life  of 
Edward  had  come  to  a  close.  Seeing  the  young  monarch  weakened 
hj  snecesrive  attacks  of  the  measles  and  small-pox,  and  lastly  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  Northumberland  hast^ied  to  complete  the 
schemee  of  aggrandisement  on  wliich  he  had  long  been  brooding. 
He  had  grasped  estates  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  feared  lest 
be  should  have  to  yield  back  his  possessions,  and  perhaps  to  answer, 
even  with  his  life,  for  his  questionable  exercise  of  authority.  He  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  done  little  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Lady  Maty, 
who  by  Henry  s  will,  in  conformity  with  act  of  parliament,  was  the 
heir-apparent.  Northumberland,  therefore,  determined  on  nothing 
less  tluui  her  exclusion  from  the  crown.  This  required  caution,  par*- 
ticnlarly  with  a  princess  of  Mary's  spirit  and  influence.  As  if  to 
overawe  her  opponents,  she  had  been  of  late  accustomed  to  visit 
Edward,  with  a  retinue  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  ^iy  knights, 
and  her  tain  was  invariably  swelled  by  the  voluntair  accession  of 
many  of  the  noblest  of  the  land.  Northumberiand,  however,  had 
taken  his  resolution,  and  Uie  offices  of  the  court  became  gradually 
filled  with  his  creatures.  His  next  step  was  to  unite  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  YIL,  with  his  son.  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  and  then  to  secure  the  crown  for  the  latter.  Mary,  the 
gnmdmother  of  Lady  Jane,  and  daughter  of  Henry  V II.,  was,  how- 
ever, the  younger  sister  of  Margaret,  the  grandmother  of  Mary 
Stuart  of  Scotland ;  so  that  if  Mary  and  Eluabeth,  the  daughters 
of  Henry  VIII.,  could  be  set  aside,  there  still  remained  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  Scottish  branch.  Here  the  will  of  the 
late  king  might  be  of  service :  he  intended,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  both  his  daughters  without  heirs,  to  settle  the  crown  upon  the 
yoonger,  or  Suffolk  line,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  or  Stuart 
line.  Northumberland  therefore  flattered  himself  that  every  diffi- 
eolty  would  vanish  could  he  but  exclude  Maiy  Tudor.  But 
wto  aanetion  could  he  obtain  when  the  descent  of  the  crown  was 
60  dearly  defined?  He  remembered  that  the  statutes  that  had 
dedared  Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  had  not  been  repealed, 
and  this,  added  to  his  own  ingenuity,  would,  he  trusted,  prove 
saffidenL  He  found  it  an  easy  task  to  persuade  the  young  king 
to  make  a  will  in  fiftvonr  of  the  Lady  Jane.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  instrument  was  not  worded  exactly  as  he  wished,  he  altered  the 
words  ^  the  Lady  Jane's  heirs  male '  to  ^^  the  Lady  Jane  and  her 
heiiB  male."  The  instrument  was  then  copied  out  and  signed  by 
tbe  king.  After  much  altercation  about  its  unlawfulness,  chief 
justice  Montague  gave  the  will  a  legal  form,  and  it  was  then  signed 
hj  Cianmer  and  the  rest  of  the  privy-counciL 

Northumberland's  next  step   was  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
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Lady  Mary.  He  first  made  snre  of  the  garrison  and  goyernor  of 
the  Tower,  the  prison  destined  for  his  victim,  and  raised  serend 
bodies  of  horse,  and  then  induced  the  conncil  to  send  the  prinoesBa 
letter  in  the  king's  name,  requiring  her  immediate  presence  at  court 
She  immediately  set  off  for  London,  but  on  the  road  Feceired  a 
friendly  warning,  and  returned  to  her  residence  at  KenningbOl  in 
Norfolk. 

The  difficulties  of  Mary's  position  had  not  escaped  the  ohserrft- 
tion  of  foreign  powers.  Charles  V.,  the  lord  of  Spain,  G^rmaaj, 
Flanders,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  was  her  conan,  and  had 
already  terrified  her  persecutors  by  threatening  to  make  war  in  her 
behalf.  Should  Maiy  come  to  the  throne,  he  might  hope  for  her 
alliance  against  France.  Aware  of  this,  the  latter  power  was  eqtudlj 
inclined  to  £i.your  the  designs  of  Northumberland.  Ambasaadora 
from  both  states  soon  appeared  at  the  court  of  the  dying  king,  in 
appearance  to  express  the  sympathy  of  their  respectire  soyereignS) 
and  in  reality  to  counteract  one  another's  influence. 

Edward  YI.  expired  on  the  6th  of  July.  His  death  vbs 
studiously  concealed  until  Northumberland  had  matured  his  phuis. 
On  the  8th,  the  officers  of  the  guards  and  household,  the  lord 
mayor,  and  eighteen  aldermen  and  citizens  were  informed  of  the 
king's  death,  and  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Lady 
Jane.  On  the  lOtb,  the  lords  of  the  council  and  a  nnmerouE 
escort  proceeded  to  Sion  House,  and  announced  to  the  Lady  Jane 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  She  was  but  sixteen,  of  retired  habits, 
and  delicate  health,  and  might  well  be  surprised  at  the  intelligeiioe. 
She  soon  recoyered  her  surprise,  and  briefly  answered  that  she 
-seemed  to  herself  unfit  to  reign,  but  that  she  hoped  if  the  right  were 
hers,  that  Gk>d  would  give  her  strength  to  comply  with  her  duty. 
She  repaired  by  water  to  the  Tower,  the  usual  residence  of  oar 
Boyereigns  before  their  coronation.  She  was  proclaimed  the  same 
afternoon,  but  no  acclamations  followed.  One  boy  was  bold  enough 
to  shout  his  dissent,  and  in  requital  had  his  ears  nailed  to  the 
pillory. 

Mary  Tudor,  howeyer,  did  not  choose  to  relinquish  her  throne. 
She  was  informed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  of  the  king's  death,  and  of 
the  plans  of  her  enemies.  Her  message  to  the  lords  of  the  eoancil, 
upbraiding  them  for  their  neglect,  awakened  little  apprehensioii. 
They  had  possession  of  the  royal  treasures,  had  secured  the  obe- 
dience of  the  guards,  had  an  armed  fleet  in  the  river,  and  a 
strong  body  of  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  what  then  could  ibey 
fear  from  a  defenceless  woman  ?  They  soon  discoyered  that  Mair 
had  all  the  spirit  of  a  Tudor,  had  unfurled  her  banner,  had  already 
been  joined  by  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  while  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  great  numbers  of  the  middle  and  lower  chisseB  vere 
hourly  flocking  in  to  her  support.  If  any  thing  was  to  be  done  by 
Northumberland,  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Forces  were  immediately 
collected ;  but  who  was  to  lead  them  against  Maiy  ?  There  were 
secret  friends  of  the  princess  in  the  council^  whose  first  object  was 
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to  get  rid  of  Northumberland.  For  this  pnipose  they  inoeBsantlj 
pniaed  his  talents  for  war:  none,  they  said,  wsa  so  likely  to  insure  that 
lacoesB,  without  which  their  cause  was  ruined.  The  duke  at  last  oon* 
fiented,  but  his  precautions  proved  his  uneasiness ;  he  ordered  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  the  father  of  the  Lady  Jane,  to  take  care  that  the  lords 
of  the  conndl  were  not  allowed  to  quit  the  Tower,  and  he  induced 
Bidley,  the  supplanter  of  Bonner,  and  a  host  of  other  reformed 
preacneia,  to  arouse  a  feeling  against  a  popish  queen.  As  he  rode 
throngh  the  city  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  he  remarked 
with  despondence,  ^^  The  people  crowd  to  look  upon  us,  but  not  one 
exclaims,  God  speed  ye."  Mary  had,  meantime,  rode  without  a 
pause  to  Framlingham  Castle,  that  she  might  keep  open  her  com- 
munications by  sea,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  offered 
a  liberal  price  for  the  person  of  Northumberland.  The  latter 
heffitttted  at  the  news,  and  wrote  to  London  for  immediate  reinforce* 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  council  proposed  to  go  to  his  succour  at  the 
head  of  their  respectire  dependants.  They  were  therefore  allowed 
to  quit  the  Tower.  Their  real  object  was  to  meet  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  and  discuss  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  accession  of 
Mazy.  After  a  short  deliberation,  they  sent  for  Suffolk,  obtained 
his  acquiescence  in  their  plan,  proclaimed  Queen  Mary  amid 
deafening  cheers,  and  in  her  name  took  possession  of  the  Tower. 

Disheartened  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  bold  front  of 
Mary,  and  the  desertion  of  his  followers,  Northumberland  had  no 
resource  but  to  proclaim  her  whom  he  had  laboured  to  exclude.  His 
own  men  took  care  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  when  Mary  entered 
London  in  triumph,  Northumberhind  was  conducted  to  a  cell  in  the 
Tower. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MARY  I.    A.D.  1553—1558. 

SNOLAND'8   RKTURN  to  the  CHT7RCH.      mSNCH  IVTBRPBRSWCB.      R1T0LT8. 
ftlGOROUB  MBA8URB8  AGAINST  THB  BITPPORTBRS  OF  THB  NBW  DOCTBIIVBS. 

This  first  acts  of  Mary  earned  for  her  the  blessiagB  of  the  nation. 
By  the  issue  of  a  new  coinage,  at  the  sole  expense  of  goremment, 
she  restored  the  currency  to  its  original  value,  restoring  the  fidla 
credit  of  the  merchants,  and  giving  confidence  to  all  classes.  Of 
this  new  coinage  the  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  angels  and  half- 
angels  were  of  fine  gold,  the  groats,  half-groats,  and  pennies,  of  silver. 
The  sovereign  was  to  pass  at  thirty  diillmgs,  the  ai^el  at  ten.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  means  by  wluch  Mair  strove  to  reliere 
the  distress  of  the  nation.  A  sabsidy  of  four  shiuings  in  the  pomul 
on  land,  and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence  on  goods,  had  been  voted 
by  the  late  pariiament,  and  as  Mary  had  taken  upon  herself  the 
expense  of  suppWing  the  deficiency  of  the  current  coinage,  and  as 
she  found  that  JSorthumbeiiand's  policy  had  kept  the  servaats  of 
government  in  arrears  for  l^uree  years'  pay,  the  subsidy  was  not 
only  acceptable,  but  almost  indispensable.  Mary,  however,  re- 
membered both  the  loyalty  and  necessities  of  her  people^  and 
generously  remitted  the  supply. 

Her  council  was  composed  of  course  of  those  that  had  been  moti 
active  in  enforcing  her  claims ;  yet,  as  most  of  them  had  been  either 
her  own  or  her  mother's  persecutors,  they  could  hardly  expect  her 
implicit  confidence.  She  turned  for  advice  to  her  relative  and  tried 
friend,  Charles  Y.  He  advised  her  to  temper  firmness  and  justice 
with  clemency,  but  told  her  that  unless  she  cut  off  the  chiefs  of  the 
late  rebellion,  and  those  whom  they  had  endeavoured  to  thrust  mto 
her  place,  she  was  to  expect  no  peace.  Mary,  however,  felt  that 
the  Lady  Jane  was  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  anger,  that  sfas 
had  been  almost  a  passive  instrument  of  the  ambition  of  others;  and 
she  resolved  to  save  her. 

Erasing  with  her  own  hand  the  greater  part  of  the  names  of  those 
that  were  chiefly  implicated,  she  reduced  the  list  from  twenty-seren  to 
eleven.  Of  the  rest  of  those  that  had  been,  in  any  manner,  involved  in 
the  rebellion,  all  but  sixty  were  at  once  forgiven.  Out  of  the  whole, 
seven  only  were  selected  for  immediate  trial,  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  his  constant  advisers  and  associates.  They  were  all  found 
guilty,  but  only  three  were  executed.  Northuniberhind  begged  for 
his  life ;  ^^  yea,  the  life  of  a  dog,  that  he  may  but  live  and  kiss  the 
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queen's  feet,"  On  the  scaffold  he  acknowledged  the  jastice  of  his 
pimishmenty  and  declared,  that  he  died  in  the  feiith  of  his  fathers ; 
that  it  was  ambition  that  had  made  him  smother  his  conscience,  and 
promote  a  religion  which  in  heart  he  condemned ;  and  that  his  prayer 
was,  that  his  countrymen,  by  a  return  to  the  Catholic  Church,  might 
be  deUrered  from  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars  that  had  been  the 
scourge  of  Germany  (Aug.  22,  A.D.  1558).  In  the  parliament 
that  met  in  the  autumn,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  a^inst  the 
eondemned,  and  against  Guilford  Dudley,  ^^  Jane  Dudley  his  wife," 
Sir  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  Cranmer,  who  had  beMi  one  of  the  last  to 
ahandon  the  rebellion.  These  had  been  arraigned  and  convicted  on 
their  own  oonfessiotts ;  but  it  was  not  Mary's  intention  that  they 
should  suffer :  their  danger,  she  hoped,  would  be  a  pledge  for  the 
loyalty  of  their  friends  (Nov.  A.D.  1553). 

Guided  by  the  advice  of  Charles,  the  queen  had  hitherto  made 
BO  attempt  to  remove  the  late  innovations.  She  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  allowed  Cranmer  to  officiate  according  to  the  new  ritual  at 
the  funeral  of  her  brother;  but  on  the  other,  she  herself  attended  a 
high  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  had  appointed  a  court 
of  delegates,  by  whom  the  sentences  agunst  Bonner,  Gardiner, 
Tunstall,  Heath,  and  Day,  had  been  reversed. 

When  her  first  parliament  met,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  restoring 
the  exercise  of  religion  to  the  same  state  as  in  the  first  year  of 
Heniy  YIIL  The  bulk  of  the  people  heard  with  pleasure  of  the 
intended  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  Edward  YI. ;  but  there  was  a 
large  seotioB  that  heard  with  alarm  of  the  reaoknowledgment  of 
the  pope's  supremacy.  The  changes  under  Edward  YI.  were  fresh 
in  every  body's  memory,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
generation  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  violent  pamphlets, 
ballads,  and  sermons  on  the  ambition,  tyranny,  and  rapacity  of  the 
popes,  that  they  were  now  terrified  at  the  idea  of  becoming  subject 
to  what  they  considered  so  iron  a  despotism.  Still  greater  than  the 
fear  of  the  pope,  was  that  of  losing  the  wealth  that  had  been  wrung 
from  die  Church.  Maiy  fonnd  no  opposition  among  the  peers,  but 
feared  an  oiganized  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  commons.  She 
determined  to  proceed  with  greater  caution:  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  for  three  days ;  the  former  bill  was  withdrawn ;  and,  in 
its  pkce,  two  bilk  were  introduced,  one  with  reference  to  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  the  other  to  the  regulation  of  the  national 
worship^  The  former  stated  that  the  divorce  had  been  suggested  by 
the  advice  of  interested  men,  had  been  procured  by  intrigues,  bribery, 
aod  intimidation,  and  had  been  pronounced  by  Cranmer  against  all 
ndes  of  equity  and  conscience.  It  was,  therefore,  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  enacted,  that  all  statutes  confirmatory  of  the  divorce 
^MHild  be  repealed,  and  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Cath^ne 
flhoald  be  esteemed  good  and  valid  to  all  intents  ana  purposes.  By 
the  seoond  bill  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  acts  of  Edward  YI., 
i^cguding  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Ordinal,  the  Adminis- 
tiaUon  of  the  Sacrament,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  to 
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re-establish  the  exercise  of  religion  on  the  same  footing  as  In  ilie 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  As  nearly  one-third  of  tlie 
commons  were  reformers,  this  bill  was  not  likely  to  pass  without  a 
warm  debate.  It  was  at  last,  however,  agreed  to,  apparently  with- 
out a  division.  Other  acts  were  enacted  to  render  'valid  all  writings 
between  individuals  during  the  short  usurpation  of  the  Lady  Jane, 
to  abolish  all  treasons  created  since  the  25th  of  Edwaid  III., 
and  all  new  felonies  and  cases  of  premunire  since  the  Ist  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  to  restore  in  blood  persons  that  had  lost  their 
hereditary  rights  by  the  iniquitous  courts  of  that  monarch.  At  the 
same  time  the  statute  of  Edward  YI.  against  riotous  aasembbges 
was  partially  revived,  and  was  applied  to  ail  violent  attempts  to  alter 
the  existing  laws  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  now  attracted  to  the  marriage  of 
the  queen.  Among  the  state  prisoners  whom  she  had  released  at 
her  accession  was  the  young  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire.  Maiy 
soon  shewed  a  partiality  towards  him,  and  endeavoured  to  soften,  if 
she  could  not  remove  the  rude  habits,  which  he  had  contracted  in  his 
confinement.  It  was  soon  whispered  at  court  that  he  was  the  destmed 
partner  of  her  throne.  The  earl,  however,  knew  not  how  to  control 
himself  on  his  sudden  exemption  from  all  restraint,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  every  kind  of  excess  and  profligacy.  Disgusted  with 
his  conduct,  the  queen  began  to  think  of  Philip,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Charles  Y.  Crardmer,  who  was  now  chancellor,  opposed  this  design, 
and  owing  probably  to  his  contrivance,  the  House  of  Commons 
petitioned  that  she  would  give  her  hand  to  an  Englishman.  Mary 
replied  in  person,  that  her  predecessors  had  never  been  limited  in 
their  choice,  and  that  she  would  not  be  the  first  to  surrender  her 
right.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  marriage  articles,  great  cars  was 
taken  to  secure  the  privileges  of  every  class  of  the  English,  to 
exclude  all  foreigners  from  any  office  in  the  En^^sh  court,  and  to 
prevent  the  queen  from  being  taken  abroad,  unless  at  her  own 
request,  or  any  of  her  children  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
nobility.  These  jealous  regulations  were  due  to  the  care  of  Chyrdmer, 
they  afterwards  formed  the  model  of  the  marriage  settlement  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

None  had  been  more  busy  in  opposing  the  match  than  Noaifles, 
the  French  ambassador.  He  had,  if  he  himself  may  be  believed,  no 
small  share  in  promoting  the  petition  of  the  commons ;  and  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  embroil  the  government,  by  exciting  the  &ctk>ns 
of  every  class,  holding  midnight  conferences,  and  exciting  to  re^ 
bellion  by  promises  of  aid  from  France.  A  plan  was  at  last  devised 
for  murdering  Arundel  and  Paget,  whose  seal  for  the  match  was  the 
more  formidable  from  their  great  power  and  infiuence ;  and  it  was 
resolved,  in  case  Mary  still  refused  the  hand  of  Courtenay,  to  oifer 
it  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  who  were  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  Courtenay^s  fiunily. 
The  earl  assented  ;  but  his  indecision  deferred  the  scheme.  When^ 
however,  the  marriage  articles  between  Philip  and  Mary  had  been 
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fonnally  signed,  it  was  detennined  by  the  conspirators  to  rise  without 
delay.  The  king  of  France  furnished  five  thousand  crowns^  and 
ordered  his  navy  and  harbour  officers,  to  lend  their  secret  co-operation. 
To  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  reports  were  circulated,  first  that 
£dward  VI.  was  still  alive,  and  then  that  Charles  Y.  had  despatched 
an  army  to  take  possession  of  the  Tower,  the  ports,  and  the  fleet 
The  character  of  Philip  was  depicted  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  Mary 
herself  was  not  spared :  she  had,  it  was  falsely  asserted,  promised  to 
make  no  change,  and  to  marry  no  foreigner ;  the  present  violation  of 
her  coronation-oath  dispensed  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

While  people  were  wondering  what  all  this  portended,  the  insur- 
rection burst  forth.     The  duke  of  Suffolk  hastened  to  his  estates  in 
Warwickshire,  and  on  the  road  is  said,  by  various  contemporary 
writers,  to  have  proclaimed  not  Elizabeth,  but  his  daughter,  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey.     The  people,  however,  listened  with  apathy,  and  rejected 
the  money  which  he  offered.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  he  was  an  inmate 
of  the  Tower :  several  of  his  associates  were  soon  lodged  in  the  same 
fortress.    The  only  serious  disturbance  was  in  Kent.    With  one  thou«- 
suid  five  hundred  armed  men,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  seized  the  ruinous 
castle  of  Rochester,  and  receiving  cannon  and  ammunition  from  a  small 
squadron  in  the  river,  strengthened  his  position  with  strong  batteries* 
He  was  soon  attacked  by  an  inferior  force  of  royalists ;  but  he  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  foremost  column  of  his  enemies.     It  was  com-* 
posed  of  five  hundred  Londoners,  whose  officers  were  themselves  in 
the  conspiracy.     At  the  moment  of  attack,  Captain  Bret,  the  leader 
of  this  force,  cried  out  that  to  fight  with  countrymen  in  behalf  of 
foreigners,  was  an  unholy  quarrel  which  no  English  heart  could 
endure.     He  was  answered  by  cries  of  "  A  Wyatt,  a  Wyatt,"  and 
the  Londoners  fwsed  round  against  their  comrades.     Astonished  at 
the  occurrence,  and  called  off  by  Norfolk,  their  commander,  the 
royalists  fled  towards  Gravesend.  Wyatt  soon  pushed  on  to  London. 
At  Dq)tford  he  received  a  message  from  the  council,  inquiring  his 
demands.     The  custody  of  the  queen's  person,  the  appointment  of 
her  advisers,  and  possession  of  the  Tower,  were  his  demands.  When, 
however,  he  entered  Southwark,  his  followers  had  dwindled  down 
from  fifteen  to  seven  thousand  men.     He  had  already  made  an 
arrangement  with  some   reformers  in  the  city  to   have  Ludgate 
betrayed  to  him  an  hour  before  sunrise;    but  the  bridges  having 
been  broken  down,  and  the  boats  removed  to  the  opposite  bank, 
while  the  Tower  guns  disturbed  his  present  position,  he  hurried  on 
to  the  bridge  at  Kingston.  * 

Maty,  meantime,  had  given  energy  to  her  wavering  councillors ; 
liad  aroosed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Londoners,  by  a  speech  in  the 
Guildhall ;  and,  disregarding  the  opinion  of  her  advisers  that  she 
ought  to  withdraw  to  the  Tower,  had  remained  in  the  palace  of 
St  James's  within  view  of  the  subsequent  encounter.  The  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  flocked  to  her  support ;  twenty  thousand 
Londoners  had  entered  their  names  as  volunteers;  and  the  issue 
oould  no  longer  be  doubtful     It  wa8  determined  to  suffer  Wyatt  to. 

2  R  2 
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pueh  into  the  suburbs  and  then  to  inclose  him.  A  strcmg  foroe  wbs 
accordingly  posted  on  the  hill  opposite  St  James's,  and  the  rest  <^ 
the  troops  were  stationed  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  neigbbonrhood. 

Wyatt,  meantime,  had  repaired  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  and  soon 
appeared  at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Despite  of  the  superiority  of  the 
royal  forces,  he  boldly  advanced ;  the  caralry  opened ;  and  roshing 
through  with  three  or  four  hundred  men,  he  insulted  the  palace  where 
Mary  was  stationed  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  her  guard ; 
hurried  on  amid  apparently  listless  bands  of  armed  men ;  and  little 
thinking  that  he  was  only  entangling  himself  more  completely  in  the 
toils,  rode  up  to  Ludgate  and  demanded  admittance,  ^  for  tbie  queen 
had  granted  all  his  petitions."  ^'  Araunt,  traitor,"  was  the  stern  reply 
of  the  Lord  William  Howard,  ^  thou  shalt  have  no  entrance  here." 
It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  retrace  his  steps;  the  royalists  had 
suddenly  shaken  off  their  apparent  torpor,  and  Wyatt  had  to  battle 
hard  before  he  could  regain  Temple  Bar.  Turning  aside  from  the 
multitude  of  his  opponents,  he  found  fresh  and  ever-increasing 
enemies  wherever  he  moved.  Norroy  king-at-arms  now  appeared 
amid  the  press,  and  urged  the  bold  rebel  to  yield,  and  spare  the  blood 
of  his  friends.  Exhausted,  beset,  and  hopeless,  he  flnng  away  his 
sword,  and  surrendered  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley. 

This  insurrection  was  attributed  by  some  to  Maiys  lenity  on 
occasion  of  Northumberland's  conspiracy.  Three  only  had  died  for 
that  offence :  the  execution  of  a  few  others  might  have  prevented 
the  present  effusion  of  blood.  In  the  brief  days  of  their  authority. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  had  parted  in  a  quarrel  about  the 
crown.  The  former  was  soon  after  obliged  by  the  council  to  quit  the 
Tower ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  Mary,  was  reconducted  thither  as  a 
state  prisoner.  For  some  months  she  remained  under  sentence  of 
death,  a  pledge  for  the  loyalty  of  her  family.  Was  mercy  to  be 
extended  to  her  at  the  expense,  probably,  of  new  plots,  of  new 
insurrections  ?  Such  was  the  question  that  was  proposed  to  Maxy ; 
but  the  queen  was  now  as  ready  as  her  advisers  to  condemn  her 
former  clemency.  The  death-warrant  for  the  execution  of  Jane 
and  Guilford  Dudley  was  accordingly  signed.  The  former  declined 
an  offer  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  her  husband,  adding,  that  they 
would  see  one  another  in  heaven.  She  suffered  on  the  Toww-green, 
acknowledging  her  fault,  but  alleging  in  her  defence  that  she  only 
followed  *'  the  counsel  of  those  who  appeared  to  have  better  under- 
standing in  such  things  than  I"  (February,  A.D.  1554). 

tt  was  next  the  turn  of  Bret's  five  hundred  Londoners.  Having 
deserted  in  the  most  flagiant  manner,  they  were  subjected  to  martial 
law.  Six  were  hanged  in  Kent,  and  fifty  in  diflS»rent  parts  of 
the  capital :  the  remainder  were  led  to  the  palace  with  halters  about 
their  necks ;  there  they  were  addressed  by  Mary,  and  pardoned. 

Of  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  seven  only  were  brought  to  trisL 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  pardoned  without  a  trial  for  his 
former  treason,  and  had  sought  to  shelter  himself  by  accusing  othen, 
died  an  object  of  popuhur  execration.    Wyatt's  conduct  in  the  Tow«r 
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little  aooorded  with  bis  daring  proTDptitnde  in  action :  his  execution 
was  followed  bj  tbat  of  Suffolk's  brotbers,  tbe  Lord  Tbomas  Grey 
and  William  Thomas  Grey :  the  former  was  the  supposed  instigator 
of  the  plot ;  the  latter  was  a  daring  fanatic ;  he  had  been  secretary 
of  Edward  YI. ;  was  conyicted  of  having  conspired  the  murder  of 
the  queen ;  and,  conformably  to  his  desperate  character,  strore  to 
pnt  an  end  to  his  life  the  moment  before  the  time  of  execution :  he 
was  found  gasping  in  his  blood,  and  was  quickly  despatched  by  the 
headsman.  Of  the  other  two,  Croft  and  the  Lord  John  Grey  were 
pardoned,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  acquitted.  This 
acquittal  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  the  judgea  Such 
a  proceeding  was  then  almost  unheard  of.  The  jury  bod  as  yet 
ficarcely  emerged  from  their  character  of  either  compurgators  or 
witnesses.  For  conduct  so  unusual,  they  were  all  committed,  and 
those  that  refused  to  make  their  submission  were  fined. 

The  conduct  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  earl  of  Deron- 
sbire,  was  the  next  subject  of  inrestigation :  the  former  had  learned 
from  the  conspirators  their  plan  of  giving  her  the  crown,  and  instead 
of  apprising  Mary,  had  remained  in  her  own  house,  even  when 
sommoned  to  London  by  royal  command.  The  intercepted  des- 
patches of  Noailles  confirmed  the  suspidon  against  her ;  and  as  none 
of  the  lords  of  the  council  would  undertake  the  custody  of  her  per- 
son, she  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Gburdiner,  however,  espoused  the 
cause,  both  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay :  they  had  been  aware,  he 
Baid,  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators ;  they  would  gladly  have 
received  the  crown,  were  traitors  at  heart ;  but  they  had  committed 
no  overt  act,  and  therefore  had  not  offended  against  the  letter  of  the 
law.  The  enemies  of  the  chancellor  heard  his  speech  with  malicious 
aatisfiw^on  :  they  had  now  a  proof  of  his  retaining  his  former  par- 
tiality for  Courtenay  and  his  adherents ;  and  the  language  of  free- 
dom, being  new  at  the  court  of  the  Tudors,  might  be  interpreted, 
they  thought,  to  the  chancellor's  ruin.  Mary,  however,  would  not 
80  easily  condemn  a  tried  friend ;  she  even  compelled  Paget,  the 
chief  of  Gardiner's  accusers,  to  ask  his  pardon.  The  following  day 
she  freed  EHiaabeth,  and,  a  few  days  later,  transferred  Courtenay 
from  the  Tower  to  Fotheringay  Castle.' 

The  insurrection  having  been  quelled,  and  the  marriage  of  Philip 
and  Mary  having  been  celebrated  at  Winchester  with  extraordinary 
pomp,  the  queen  began  to  devote  herself  to  the  object  which  she  had 
most  at  heart — the  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  worship. 
By  the  repeal  of  the  nine  statutes  in  the  last  parliament,  the  canon 
Iftw,  that  for  centuries  had  been  the  guide  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters,  resnmed  its  former  authority.  As  this  expressly  forbade 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  all  those  that  had  taken  advantage  of 
Craomer's  statute  to  marry,  and  did  not  choose  now  to  conform  to 
diflci^ine,  were  ejected  from  their  benefices.  Of  the  bishops,  how- 
ever, not  only  those  that  had  married  were  deprived,  but  those  that 
had  been  oraained  by  the  new  ordinal,  and  those  that  held  their 
aees  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.    With  the  approbation  of  tha 
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pope,  about  seven  prelates  were  deprived  on  some  or  all  of  tlieae 
grounds.  Of  the  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  scaroelj  one- 
fifth  seem  to  have  married,  though  under  the  very  eye  of  Cnnmer. 

The  Jast,  but  most  important  step,  was  yet  to  be  taken.  This  ww 
the  return  of  the  English  Church  to  its  obedience  to  the  Holy  See 
Much  opposition  was  to  be  expected  from  the  interested  fears  of  the 
possessors  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Gardiner  immediately  begu 
to  devise  means  to  remove  this  difficulty.  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
legate,  was,  he  knew,  inclined  to  restore  at  least  the  parockial 
livings.  He  therefore  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  cardiaal,  and 
obtained  a  bull  from  his  holiness  allowing  all  persons  that  held 
ecclesiastical  property,  either  moveable  or  immoveable,  full  li^t  simI 
control  over  all  such  property. 

Parliament  had,  meantime,  been  summoned;  and,  acoording  to  the 
custom  of  all  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  the  sheriffs  received  iDtimation 
from  court  to  return  suitable  members.  Of  the  support  of  the 
lords,  the  queen  had  already  been  assured.  The  prooesaoa  to  St 
Stephen's,  at  the  opening  of  Uie  parliament,  was  led  by  the  commons 
and  closed  by  Philip  and  Maiy,  followed  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of 
their  respective  households.  Standing  before  the  throne,  Gardiner 
stated  that  the  queen  s  first  parliament  had  re-established  the  andeat 
worship ;  that  the  second  had  confirmed  the  articles  of  her  marriage ; 
and  tluit  the  third,  their  majesties  donbted  not,  would  accomplish 
the  reunion  of  the  realm  with  the  Universal  Churdbu 

As  a  preliminaiy  step,  the  attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole  was  reversed, 
and  that  prelate  himself  soon  after  arrived  at  Dover.  The  gentiy 
flocked  to  receive  and  congratulate  with  him,  so  that  before  hu 
arrival  at  Gravesend,  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  rode  in 
his  train,  as  a  public  testimonial  of  joy  and  triumph  (November  24, 
A.D.  1554).  On  the  twenty-eighUi,  the  whole  pariiament  met  at 
court ;  were  exhorted  by  the  cardinal-legate  to  repeal  all  the  staiates 
that  were  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  and  were  per- 
mitted to  withoraw  and  consult  apart  on  the  subject  of  reunion,  in 
the  lords  it  was  carried  with  acclamation  :  in  the  commons,  only  two 
voices  out  of  three  hundred  replied  in  the  negative,  and  even  these 
two  were  afterwards  withdrawn.  A  petition  to  the  king  and  qneen 
expressed  the  regret  of  both  houses  at  the  national  delectaon  from 
the  conununion  of  the  Holy  See ;  announced  their  readiness  io  repeal 
every  statute  that  had  produced  or  supported  that  defection ;  and 
begged  the  mediation  of  their  majesties  for  the  absolution  of  the 
petitioners  from  all  censures,  and  Uieir  readmission  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  SL  Andrew's,  the  king,  queen,  and 
legate  arrived.  The  chancellor  read  the  petition,  Philip  and  Maty 
accordingly  spoke  to  the  cardinal,  and  the  latter  addressed  the 
assembly,  and  finally  absolved  ^^all  those  present  and  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  dommions  thereof,  from  all  heresy  and  schisni,  and 
all  judgments,  censures,  and  penalties  for  that  cause  incurred,  and 
restored  them  to  communion  of  holy  chuxch>  in  the  name  of  th« 
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Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.**  ^  Amen,  amen,"  burst  from  every 
part  of  the  hall,  and  rising  from  their  knees,  the  members  followed 
the  king  and  queen  into  the  chapel,  to  chant  the  Te  Deum.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  the  legate 
made  his  public  entrance  into  the  city.  Ghkrdiner,  at  the  same  time, 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  bewailing  bitterly  his  conduct  under 
Heniy  VIII.,  and  entreating  all  that  had  shared  his  &11,  to  return 
with  him  to  the  ^^  one  fold  "  of  the  ^^  one  shepherd." 

To  complete  the  work,  two  petitions  were  sent  to  the  king  and 
queen,  one  from  the  lords  and  commons,  and  the  other  from  the 
convocation ;  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  express  the  acquiea- 
cence  of  the  clergy  in  the  legate's  arrangements ;  and  that  of  the 
former  was  to  pray  for  such  dispensations  and  indulgences  as  the 
schism  had  rendered  necessary.  In  the  decree  that  followed,  Pole 
renewed  the  concession  of  absolute  right  to  all  possessors  of  church 
property ;  and  ordered  that  all  ecclesiastical  processes  hitherto  held 
should  be  deemed  valid,  and  that  all  cathedral  churches,  hospitals, 
and  schools,  founded  during  the  schism  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  (Dec.  24). 

The  Christmas  festivities  were  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  progress 
of  business  ;  by  royal  command  the  two  houses  continued  to  at 
till  the  16th  of  January.  Thirty-seven  members  of  the  commona 
absented  themselves,  and  a  bill  for  their  punishment  had  alreadjr 
passed  the  lower  house,  when  proceedings  were  closed  by  a  dissolu-^ 
tion.  The  parliament,  meantime,  had  confirmed  the  late  proceed- 
^S^  V7  i^P^i&g  the  statutes  that  had  been  made  since  the  26th 
of  Henry  YIII.  against  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  by  render- 
ing Talid  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  dispensations  and  concessions 
of  the  legate,  and  by  enacting  both  that  the  pope  and  bishops 
should  l^ally  exercise  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  as  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  that  all  papal  bulUi 
and  privileges  might  be  alleged  and  executed  in  all  the  courts  of  law. 
From  all  that  was  thus  done,  it  follows  that  by  papal  jurisdiction 
the  puliament  meant,  that  the  pope  is  chief  bishop  of  the  church, 
with  authority  to  reform  all  errors,  abuses,  and  heresies  that  may 
arise  among  its  members ;  that  to  him  belongs  the  institution  or  con- 
firmation of  bishops  elect ;  that  he  could  grant  clergymen  licenses  of 
non-residence,  and  permission  to  hold  more  than  one  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls ;  that  he  could  dispense  with  the  canonical  impedi- 
ments of  matrimony;  and  lastly,  that  he  had  authority  to  receive 
appeals  from  the  spiritual  courts.  These  measures  were  ratified  by 
Paul  IV.,  and  at  the  joint  request  of  Philip  and  Mary,  who 
anticipated  some  difficulties  if  they  adopted  the  style  of  Heniy  YIII. 
and  Edward  YI.,  Ireland  was  raised  by  the  pontiflf  to  the  dignity  of 
a  kingdom. 

The  dose  of  the  parliament  was  followed  by  an  unexpected  act  of 
grace :  all  the  state  prisoners  in  the  Tower  who  had  been  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracies  of  Northumberland  and  Wyatt,  were 
<li^haiged  at  the  intercession  of   the  emperor.      Elizabeth  and 
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Courtenaj  partook  of  the  common  boon^  being  freed  from  aH 
restraint ;  the  latter,  however,  was  favoured  with  an  intimation  that 
he  wajs  expeeted  to  travel,  while  the  former  was  gmeioual j  received 
at  court 

The  ancient  worship  having  been  peaceably  rfr-established,  the 
queen's  next  object  was  to  check  the  efiionterj  of  the  preadben  of 
the  new  doctrines.  They  had  been  the  most  active  opponents  of 
her  accession,  and  many  of  them  had  been  involved  in  the  rebellioii 
of  Suffolk  and  Wyatt:  deprived  now  of  benefice  and  aviboritj, 
they  loaded  the  queen  and  her  religion  with  the  most  oppiobrioiu 
language ;  they  had  long  been  intriguing  with  Nooilles,  the  French 
ambassador,  and  some  had  pablidy  di^layed  their  sentiments  by 
praying  in  their  respective  congregations,  for  the  deatli  of  the 
queen.  The  disdiples  of  the  new  doctrines  were  not  slow  to  imitate 
their  teachers:  they  supported  tha  insurrections,  and  sometinei 
assailed  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  fanetions. 
Both  teachers  and  disciples,  when  compelled  for  their  misconduct  to 
quit  the  country,  pnblidied  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against  the 
queen,  or  formed  desperate  schemes  for  overthrowing  the  government 

It  had  long  been  the  received  opinion  that  heresy  ought  not  to  go 
unpunished.  Hence  when  the  FlageUants  appeiuned  in  England, 
they  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  and  sympatiby.  When,  bow- 
ever,  sedition  and  heresy  became  intermingled,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lollards,  extreme  measures  were  at  once  adopted;  baming,  the 
ancient  punishment  of  treason,  became  now  the  penalty  of  heresy. 
Strange  enough,  none  were  more  ardent  advocates  of  this  dangerous 
principle  than  the  Protestants,  men  who  loudly  disclaimed  all  preten- 
sions to  infallibility,  and  what  they  called  excbiaive  salvation  :  their 
very  name  implies  a  determination  to  abolish  the  mass,  not  only  by 
peaceable,  but  by  violent,  means.  Granmer,  Eliaabeth,  and  Oslvin, 
persecuted  to  dc^th  with  no  less  vehemence  than  Henry  VUI^  or 
his  daughter  Mary.  At  whose  suggestion  it  was  that  tbe  latter  had 
recourse  to  these  extreme  measures,  is  uncertain ;  but  not  believing 
herself  authorized  to  Inflict  death  as  had  been  done  in  the  last  icign 
by  the  common  law,  she  had  recourse  to  parliament,  and  as  the  new 
preaching  and  sedition  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand,  the  statutes  against 
here&y  were  revived  without  one  dissenting  voice.  Cardinal  Pol^  like 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  an  enemy  to  persecution,  but  his  oppositaon 
was  outweighed.  Four  Protestants  immediately  suffered :  Rogers  in 
Smithfield,  Saunders  at  Coventry,  Hooper  at  Gloucester,  aod 
Taylor  at  Hadley.  The  next  day  Alphonso  di  Castro,  a  Spanish 
fxiar,  confessor  to  Philip,  preached  before  the  court,  and  denonaced 
these  rigorous  proceedings  as  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  gospel  So  bold  an  invective  against  the  court  would  have 
been  summarily  punished  under  Henry  YIII.  and  Eldward  VL ; 
but  the  rigour  of  despotism  had  become  relaxed,  the  Question  of 
punishing  heretics  was  reconsidered  by  the  council,  and  for  simie 
weeks  no  other  executions  occurred  (March,  A.D.  1S55). 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  however,  excesses  were  committed  in 
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Berenl  places  by  &natio  gospellen,  and  a  new  conspiracy  was 
discovered  in  the  eastern  oonnties.  The  ringleaders  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  magistrates  received  orders  to  apprehend  the 
propagators  of  seditious  reports,  the  preachers  of  erroneous  doc* 
trineS)  the  proonrers  of  secret  meetings,  and  all  vagabonds  that  had 
DO  visible  means  of  subsistence.  The  prelates,  however,  were 
reloctant  to  examine  those  that  were  referred  to  them :  Gardiner 
always  benoeforth  absented  himself,  and  Bonner,  on  whom  the 
onweloome  task  devolved,  earned  the  reprimand  of  the  council  for 
his  inactivity.  Thus  urged,  the  prelates  could  not,  without  braving 
the  law,  refuse  to  try,  nor  to  fatuid  over  to  the  civil  power,  bu<£ 
heretics  as  were  brought  into  the  Courts  Christian.  Hence  it  was 
that  dnring  the  remaining  four  years  of  Mary's  reign,  scarcely  a 
week  passed  without  several  executions,  some  indeed  for  treason  or 
fel<my,  but  the  greater  part  for  heresy. 

TluB  meet  noted  of  the  suffiners  were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
lAtimer.  They  had  all  changed  their  opinions  more  than  once,  and 
had  all  been  involved  more  or  less  in  the  conspiracy  of  Northumber* 
land.  Ridley  was  patronised  by  Cranmer,  and  shared  his  fortunes ; 
lAtimer  had  been  befriended  by  Butts,  the  royal  phpician,  by 
Cromwell,  and  by  Anne  Beleyn,  and  had  won  the  &vour  of 
Henry  YIII.  by  coarse  invectives  against  the  pope.  Closing  his 
arduepisoopal  career  as  he  b^an  it,  Cranmer  made  no  fewer  than 
seven  reeantationa,  in  hopes  of  saving  his  life.  No  mercy,  how- 
ever, was  promised,  he  had  been  arraigned  for  treason,  and  pleaded 
guilty ;  but  as  t^e  council  declared,  if  even  this  could  be  overlooked, 
it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  schism  under 
Henry,  and  of  the  change  of  religion  under  Edward  YI. ;  suffer  he 
must,  were  it  only  ^  for  example  s  sake."  Finding  that  no  re^te 
was  intended,  he  zeca&ed  his  retractations ;  and  when,  being  bound 
to  the  stake,  he  saw  the  flames  appreadi,  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
them,  exclaiming,  ^  This  hath  emended."  His  whole  body  was 
instantaneoasly  enveloped,  and  he  almost  inonediately  expired. 

Seared  by  these  severities,  many  of  the  reformers  took  refuge  im 
the  north  of  C^ermany.  There  they  were  regarded  by  Luther's  dis^ 
ciptes  as  heretics,  because  they  denied  the  real  presence,  and  were 
unoeiemonionsly  informed  that  the  mart3rr8  of  the  Anglican  Re- 
formation were  ^^  martyrs  of  the  devU."  They  hurried  to  the 
niore  oongenial  schools  of  Strasburg,  Fraocfort,  Basle,  and  Geneva, 
bat  by  their  bickerings  about  the  ordinal  of  Edward  YI.,  dresses, 
sad  ceremonies,  giaoe,  and  predestination  (for  all  seemed  to  them 
alike  importantX  they  only  served  to  increase  the  sects  and  conten-* 
tjons  of  the  petty  churches  of  the  Reformation. 

As  is  usual  m  such  cases,  persecution  rendered  the  gospellers 
still  more  desperate.  A  succession  of  abortive  attempts  against  the 
govetnment  continued  to  excite  alarm,  but  proved  at  the  same  time 
the  feebleness  of  the  projectors,  and  the  attachment  of  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  to  Mary's  sway.  The  soul  of  almost  every  plot  from  the 
death  of  Edward  was  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador.     His  object 
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at  first,  had  been  to  prevent  the  marria^  of  Mary  and  PhiHis  and 
afterwards,  to  prevent  England  from  assisting  Spain  in  its  wub 
against  France.     His  systematic  opposition  to  Maiy  degenerated,  h 
seems,  into  hatred.     To  arouse  and  organize  insnrrection,  he  hsd 
recourse  to  misrepresentation,  to  barefaced  fiilsehoods,  to  midnight 
conferences  with  the  discontented  reformen.     After  the  death  of 
C^ardiner,  the  ablest  of  Mary's  ministers,  he  returned  to  Fnnoe, 
but  his  master  Henry  II.  thought  fit  to  continue  his  achemea.    He 
drove   Mary  to  the  very  measures  which  he  sought   to  avert 
Philip  proposed  that  England  should  become  his  ally  in  the  war. 
To  this  there  were  many  objections :  oompasnonating  the  wants  of 
the  Church,  Mary  had  3rielded  back  the  parochial  livings  and  other 
lands,  which,  with  their  annual  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  had 
been  annexed  to  the  crown ;  while  she  thus  diminished  her  acaotj 
revenues,  her  means  of  carrying  on  war,  the  price  of  provisioiis 
was  high,  and  in  the  marriage-treaty  with  Philip  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  England  should  not  be  plunged  into  the  war  with 
Spain.     These  reasons  at  first  induced  the  council  to  reject  the 
overtures  of  Philip.     Indignant,  however,  at  the  conduct  of  the 
French  monarch,  they  had  already,  it  appears,  begun  to  waver, 
when  they  received  a  timely  notice,  that  Heniy  had   intrigued 
with  some  English  reformers  in  Calais,  for  the  surrender  of  two 
neighbouring  fortresses,  and  when  they  found  that  by  the  aid  of 
French  arms  and  money,  Thomas  Stafford,  one  of  the  exiles,  had 
taken  possession   of  ScEirborongh  Castle,  and  proclaimed  himself 
governor  and  protector  of  the  realm,  having  come  not   for  "hb 
own  advancement,"  but,  to  ^^  defeat  the  most  devilish  devices  of 
Mary,   unrightful  and    unworthy  queen.**      Norroy  king-at-amie 
immediately  presented  himself  at  the  French  courts  and  aoooidin^ 
to  ancient  custom,  defied  Henry ;  the  French  ambassador  was  dis- 
missed ;  loans  were  contracted  under  the  privy  seal ;  and  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  hastily  made.      The  French  ambassador  passed 
through  Calais,  and  remarked  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  fortifica- 
tions.    He  hastened  to  his  sovereign,  told  him  that  he  had  little  to 
expect  from  Uie  English  reformers,  who  were  few  and  of  little 
inflnenoe;  but  consoled  him  by  his  description  of  Cakus.      The 
information  was  not  lost  upon  Henry's  generals :  the  king  himseJC 
indeed,  suffered  a  complete  overthrow  at  St.  Quentin's,  in  the  snmmer, 
and  soon  after  lost  the  town  itself ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise  more 
than  repaired  the  loss.     In  the  depth  of  winter,  he  assailed  the 
fortresses  in  the  outskirts  of  Calaia     They  were  sucoessivety  afaau* 
doned,  even  the  castle  was  evacuated,  and  Calais  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies were  surrendered  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  while 
numerous  reinforcements  were  weather-bound  at  Dover.     So  rapid 
a  reduction  of  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  France  can  haidly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  ruinous  state  of  some  of  the  town  wall : 
cowardice,  if  not  disaffection,  must  share  the  blame  of  the  £al» 
economy  of  former  years. 

As  the  possession  of  Calais  had  been  a  source  of  constant  expense, 
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and  aerred  to  cherish  the  hostility  of  the  two  nations,  its  loss  was  a 
national  blessing.  Mary,  however,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  sub- 
jects felt  it  keenly,  as  a  blot  upon  English  renown.  The  cares  of 
goiremment,  the  irritation  produced  by  endless  libels  and  plots, 
and  anxiety  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church  in  England,  had 
already  undermined  the  health  of  the  qoeen.  A  slight  fever  which 
had  destroyed  thousands  of  her  subjects  now  seized  upon  her 
debilitated  frame,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  was  slowly 
sinking  into  the  grave.  The  last  measures  of  her  government  were 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  ElUmbeth,  and  the  issue  of  a  pro- 
clamation, that  all  persons  possessing  certain  '^  wicked  and  seditious 
books"  should  be  treated  as  rebels,  and  executed  according  to 
martial  law. 

Mary  had  been  inclined  to  settle  the  crown  upon  Mary  Stuart  of 
Scotland,  but  she  was  the  bride  of  the  dauphin,  and  Philip  was 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  contend  at  once  against 
France,  Scotland,  and  England.  By  his  persuasions,  Mary  was 
induced  to  treat  Elizabeth  as  heir-apparent.  The  latter  had  pro- 
fessed herself  a  convert,  and  when  Mary  thought  she  saw  tokens  of 
insincerity,  Elizabeth  prayed  ^^  Qod  that  the  earth  might  open  and 
swallow  her  up  alive,  if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic." 
Mary  expired  in  her  forty-second  vear  (Nov.  17,  A.D.  1558). 

Before  we  too  severely  condemn  her  laws  against  heretics,  we  must 
remember  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  age,  and  the  provocations 
which  she  received  from  the  seditious  conduct  of   the  principal 
reformers.    In  at  least  every  other  respect  her  character  is  untainted : 
the  same  generous  spirit  that  made  her  restore  the  currency  at  her 
own  cost,  made  her  liberal  to  the  poor,  but  almost  parsimonious 
towards  herself,   made  her  restore  the  church-lands  held  by  the 
crown,  and  made  her  do  her  utmost  to  restore  the  possessions  of 
fomilies  that  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  her  fiither  and  brother. 
She  charged  her  judges  to  try  causes  *'not  as  advocates  for  me, 
but  as  indifferent  judges  between  me  and  my  people,  notwith- 
standing the  old  error  among  you  which  will  not  admit  any  .witness 
to  speak,  or  other  matter  to  be  heard  in  fikvour  of  the  adversary, 
the  crown  being  a  party."     She  was  fond  of  music,  understood 
Italian,   and  spoke  fluently  French,   Spanish,  and   Latin.      She 
translated  for  publication  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  gospel  of 
St  John.     She  rejected  the  advice  of  some  who  urged  her  to  make 
herself  independent  of  her  parliament ;  she  encouraged  the  long- 
ne^ected  universities,  and  was  as  reluctant  to  take  her  people's 
money  as  she  was  ready  to  bestow  her  own.     ^'  The  liberty  of  this 
ooontry,"  wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador,  ^^  is  really  singular  and 
wonderful, — indeed,  there  is  no  other  country,  in  my  opinion,  less 
borthened  and  more  free.     For  they  have  not  only  no  taxes  of  any 
kind,  but  they  are  not  even  thought  of ;  no  tax  on  salt,  wine,  beer, 

floar,  meat,  cloth,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life Here 

every  one  indifferently,  whether  noble  or  of  the  common  people,  is 
in  the  free  and  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  he  possesses  or  daily 
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acquires,  relating  either-  to  food  or  raiment,  to  baying  or  selling, 
except  in  those  articles  which  he  imports  or  exports  in  the  waj  of 
traffic."  Unencumbered  in  great  measure  with  taxes,  and  no 
longer  straggling  with  a  deteriorated  currency,  trade  and  oommeree 
rapidly  increased.  In  the  former  reign  an  expedition  had  been 
fitted  out  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  to  India.  WiJloughby, 
one  of  the  leaders,  perished  with  all  his  crew  bat  one.  That  one, 
named  Chancellor,  discovered  the  port  of  Archangel,  and  returned 
to  England.  A  merchant-company  immediately  reo^red  from 
Mary  a  charter  to  trade  with  Muscovy;  a  communication  was 
opened  between  the  czar  of  Moscow  and  the  queen ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  all  the  arrangements  were  concluded,  and  the  woollens  and 
coarse  linens  of  England  were  exchimged  at  an  immense  profit  for 
the  furs  and  skins  of  the  frozen  north.  The  final  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  Steelyard  was  another  cause  of  the  activity  of 
eonunerce.  The  Steelyard  was  a  company  of  the  Easterlings,  or 
merchants  of  the  great  commercial  league  of  the  Hanse-towns  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  Their  readiness  to  advance  loans  to  the 
government  had  obtained  for  them  the  most  important  privileges : 
formed  into  a  body-corporate,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  they  were 
exempt  from  all  duties  above  one  per  cent., — in  short,  they  obtained 
a  power  and  wealth  that  defied  competition.  The  En^ish  mer- 
chants were  naturally  jealous  :  they  complained  to  the  government 
of  injuries  which  they  said  they  had  received ;  petitions  shewed  the 
feefingsof  the  country;  an  investigation  followed;  and  in  1552  the 
Easterlings  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  <^rter.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  a  royal  license  reinstalled  them  in  their  former 
privileges.  Mary's  first  parliament  shook  the  veiy  foundation  of 
tiie  monopoly,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  same  duties  as  were  paid 
by  the  native  merchants  (Jan.  A.D.  1554).  For  a  brief  interval 
Mary  listened  to  the  petition  of  the  company,  and  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  statute ;  but  in  the  following  year  she  ordered  it  to 
be  strictly  enforced.  The  Steelyard  was  completely  suppressed  in 
the  leign  of  Elisabeth. 

In  her  will  Mary  ordered  a  house  to  be  provided  and  endowed 
with  the  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  marks,  for  the  support  of  poor, 
maimed,  and  aged  soldiers.  Her  strong  injunctions  to  her  succeesor 
to  enforce  this  bequest,  were  totally  overlooked.  No  such  provision 
was  allowed  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
ELIZABETH.    A.D.  1S58— 1603. 

■IIHnODDCTIOM     AND     COUruTIOK    C 


Onb  of  Eliiabeth'a  tint  ftots  me  to  inform  tbe  condneDtal  aove- 
rtaguM  ihai  she  had  nicaeeded  "  hy  bereditafj  right  ftnd  the  oonMnt 


Guhme  In  Ihe  lime  qf  SHiatrih. 

<rf  the  nation."*  The  laws  then  acknowledged  by  Europe  for  the 
legnlatjon  of  divorce  and  anbaeqnent  marriage  were  no  other  than 
the  canons  of  the  Church.  Yet  by  those  canons  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  noil.  Even  as  &.r  aa  acts  of 
parliament  are  concerned,  Elizabeth  was  still  branded  with  illegiti- 

*  It  hat  b«a  Nid,  Qiat  when  Cmm,  ttw  Engllth  unbundor,  tabraied  the 
pope  of  Elialieth'i  ■oceaioD,  hii  bolinen  npUed  tbit  Eliisbeth,  beW  illegltiliiaM, 
eoold  not  inhsrit,  bnt  that,  if  iIm  snbaiiCUd  Mr  ckim  to  tbe  Uol;  See,  be  wee  wiHiog 
to  trett  ber  with  rttrj  cooaideimtiDD.  Tlut,  however,  no  endi  meuage  wu  oi>a< 
mnnieated  by  Came,  *t  all  evcDti  at  the  time  anerted,  that  ii,  during  the  flnt 
in  monthi  after  EUiabeth'a  aecenfon,  hai  been  fully  proved  by  Hoirui]  of 
Gortiie  from  the  Male  papen  of  tbe  tine,  and  may  be  eeeo  in  Tieniey'e  Dodd, 
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macy.  It  was  no  wonder,  then^  that  foreign  states  were  unable  to 
discorer  any  ^^  hereditary  right "  in  her  succession.  The  settlement 
of  Heniy  V  III.  in  yirtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  was  her  real  title. 
Admitting,  however,  that  the  signature  of  Henry's  will  was 
authentic,  could  a  parliament,  the  creature  of  the  royal  wiU,  set 
aside  the  direct  and  legal  cLaimant  ?  The  king  of  France  thought 
not,  and  insisting  on  the  right  of  his  daughter-in-law,  MaiTt  queen 
of  Scots,  commanded  her  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England  with  those 
of  Scotland  and  France. 

Urged  hy  her  new  advisers  to  strengthen  her  position  by  standing 
forward  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  Elizabeth  soon  evinoed 
her  complete  acquiescence.  The  reformers  were,  indeed,  but  a 
handful ;  but  their  evident  weakness  would  insure  their  unanimity, 
while  their  activity,  and  their  influence  as  lords  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  monastic  lands,  would  more  than  compensate  for  their  scantiness 
of  numbers.  Her  advances,  however,  were  slow  and  guarded.  It 
was  not  for  some  months  that  she  had  fiUed  all  the  offices  of  goTen- 
ment  with  Protestants ;  it  was  not  till  half  her  reign  was  po^ed 
that  she  had  directed  all  her  engines  of  power  and  cruelty  to  the 
destruction  of  Catholicity.  One  of  the  first  indications  of  the 
coming  changes  was  her  command  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  not  to 
elevate  at  mass  the  consecrated  species.  The  bishop  refused  com> 
pliance :  ^'  My  life,"  he  said,  '^  is  the  queen's ;  but  my  conscienoe  is 
my  own."  Suspecting  the  queen's  intentions,  the  bishops  b^gan 
to  meditate  their  future  course.  The  ooronation  was  then,  not  a 
pageant  shorn  of  one  half  of  its  original  meaning,  but  a  pontifical  high 
mass,  in  which  the  sovereign  received  the  holy  communion,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  nobles,  the  people,  and  the  Church,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  solemnities  of  religion,  in  order  to  impress  upon  him 
the  obligations  of  his  high  vocation,  called  God  to  witness  that  he 
would  be  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  protector  of  the  rights  of 
the  holy  Church.  Elizabeth's  late  prohibition  gave  the  bishops 
reason  to  fear  that  if  they  permitted  the  coronation,  they  would 
profane  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  by  admitting  to  them  one 
that  was  probably  not  of  the  Church,  and  would  concur  in  a  rash 
oath,  since  they  foresaw  that  she  would  swear  to  protect,  and  then 
would  betray,  the  Church.  They  at  last  publicly  declared  that  they 
could  not,  in  conscience,  administer  the  coronation-oath ;  and  refused, 
therefore,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  In  those  days  the  coronation 
was  considered  as  the  complete  and  formal  act  of  succession.  This 
announcement,  therefore,  greatly  embarrassed  the  court;  but,  at 
length,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  was  induced  to  separate  from  his 
colleagues,  the  coronation  was  performed,  and  the  usual  oaths  were 
taken. 

Elizabeth  now  gave  promise  of  a  despotism  as  little  mindful  of 
national  liberty  as  that  of  her  father.  Not  content  with  Lnsuring 
a  majority  in  the  lords  by  raising  five  Protestants  to  the  peerage, 
she  endeavoured  to  secure  the  commons  by  the  bold  expedient  i  of 
sending  to  each  sherifi*  for  selection  a  list  of  five  candidates  for  esl^ 
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oonnty,  and  three  for  each  citjr  or  borough.  A  parliament  thus 
nominated  by  the  orown  lost  much  of  even  that  shadow  of  liberty^ 
which  Henry  had  suffered  to  remain.  In  the  opening  speech 
delirered  in  presence  of  the  queen.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  blackened 
to  the  utmost  the  rale  of  Queen  Mary;  and  then  depicted  in 
glowing  contrast,  the  promised  blessings  of  the  present  reign.  He 
told  the  commons  that  they  were  to  consult  about  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  system  of  religion^  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  nation  against  all  enemiesi  foreign  or  domestia  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  careful  to  remind  them  that  their  co-operation  waS 
not  necessary;  but  that  the  queen,  in  her  condescension,  ^'sought 
contentation  by  assent,  and  surety  by  advice,  and  was  willing  to 
require  of  her  loving  subjects  nothing  of  which  they  were  not 
contented  freely  and  frankly  to  offer." 

A  variety  of  important  statutes  followed.  Elizabeth  was  declared 
to  be  **"  rightly,  lineally,  and  lawfully  descended  and  come  of  the 
blood  royaL"  The  old  statute  that  declared  her  illegitimacy  was 
not,  however,  abolished.  The  statutes  of  Mary  respecting  religion 
were  annulled,  and  those  of  Henry  YIII.  against  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  of  Edward  YI.  in  favour  of  the  Calvinistic 
reformers,  were,  for  the  most  part,  revived.  All  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  all  lajrmen  suing  to  be  put  in  possession  of  their  lands,  all 
magistrates,  and  all  clergymen  in  possession  of  livings,  or  receiving 
orders,  were  to  declare  on  oath,  that  Elizabeth  was  ^' Chief 
Governor"  in  all  matters  spiritual  or  temporal.  For  asserting  the 
pope's  supremacy,  forfeiture,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the  death 
of  a  traitor  were  the  successive  penalties  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  offences.  A  jurisdiction,  unlimited  in  practice,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  given  to  the  crown,  for  the  suppression  of  ^'errors, 
heresies,  schisms,  and  abuses."  The  authority  thus  granted  was 
soon  displayed  in  the  new  and  formidable  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. There  was  only  a  nominal  difference  between  this  tribunal 
and  the  Inquisition,  which  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  introduce 
into  the  Netherknds.  The  judges  in  the  English  Inquisition 
were  to  inquire  ^  by  all  Ways  and  means  they  could  devise "  into 
dangerous  opinions,  seditious  books,  and  almost  every  offence  which 
was  not  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Star-chamber.  Loud, 
nnanimons,  and  persevering  was  the  opposition  of  the  bishops, 
convocation,  and  universities ;  but  their  remonstrances  were  disre- 
garded, and  to  terrify  the  rest,  two  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  bishops 
were  arbitrarily  imprisoned.  In  the  bill  for  enforcing  the  use  of  the 
'^new  and  amended"  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  became  evident 
that  the  queen's  advisers  had  well  calculated  their  strength.  The 
measure  was  passed  in  the  lords  hf  a  fcnajority  of  three :  the  recent 
creation  of  five  Protestant  peers,  and  the  absence  of  the  imprisoned 
bishops,  had  carried  the  point. 

The  instructions  of  those  that  revised  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  says  Neale,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  ^^  were  to  strike 
out  all  offensive  passages  against  the  pope,  and  to  make  the  people 
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easy  about  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;  but  not  a  word  in  favour  of  the  stricter  Protestants.  Her 
inajestj  was  afraid  of  reforming  too  h,T ;  she  was  desirous  to  retain 
images  in  churches,  crucifixes,  and  crosses,  vocal  and  instmmentftl 
music,  with  all  the  old  popish  garments."  The  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance  from  the  pope,  and  the  rubric  declaring  ^^  that  by  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament  no  adoration  was  intended,"  were  expunged.  ^  In 
short,"  continues  Neale,  ^'the  service  performed  in  the  queen's 
chapel,  and  in  sundry  cathedrals,  was  so  splendid  and  showy,  that 
foreigners  could  not  distinguish  it  from  the  Roman,  except  that  it 
was  performed  in  the  English  tongue." 

Elizabeth  was  not  slow  to  make  use  of  her  enormous  power.  The 
bishops  were  summoned  to  take  the  oatb  of  supremacy ;  all  but 
Kitchen  of  Llandaff  refused,  and  were  immediately  deprived  of 
their  temporalities,  and,  as  £Eur  as  words  could  do  it,  of  tJieir  sees, 
and  were  thrown  into  prison.  Strange  enough,  in  the  foUowing 
years  (A.D.  1559  and  1560),  Bonner,  Thirlby  of  Ely,  and  Heath, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  excommunicated  by  the  queen's 
parliamentary  church  !  Europe  had  often  beheld  its  mlers  excom- 
municated by  bishops :  it  was  a  novelty,  even  in  this  age  of  novelties, 
to  see  its  bishops  exconununicated  by  its  rulers. 

To  introduce  Protestants  into  the  various  sees  was  the  next  object ; 
but  was  no  easy  matter.  Elizabeth  had  resolved  that  Dr.  Matthew 
Parker,  her  mother's  chaplain,  should  be  appointed  metropolitan. 
A  ^*'  cong6  d'61ire,"  or  royal  permission  to  elect  him,  procured  the 
vote  of  only  a  minority  of  the  chapter.  To  Elizabeth,  however, 
this  was  no  obstacle ;  and  other  difficulties  were  as  easily  surmounted 
by  royal  decree.  By  an  act  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VHI^ 
it  was  necessary  for  no  fewer  than  four  bishops  to  confirm  the 
election,  and  perform  the  consecration,  of  an  archbishop :  on  the 
other  hand,  no  ordinal  recognised  by  law  existed ;  that  of  Edward 
had  been  abolished  by  Mary ;  and  the  ancient  form,  restored  onder 
Queen  Mary,  had  been  abolished  by  Elizabeth.  What  was  now  to 
be  done  ?  Six  canonists  and  theologians,  being  consulted,  replied, 
courtier-like,  that,  in  virtue  of  her  ecclesiastical  prerogative,  the 
queen  herself  could  supply  every  deficiency.  ElisabeUi  required 
nothing  more :  she  named  as  her  commissioners  for  Parker's  con- 
secration, Barlowe,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath,  and  Hodgkins, 
once  suffragan  of  Bedford,  both  of  whom  had  been  oonseeraled 
according  to  Catholic  rite ;  besides  Scorey,  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  Coverdale,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Exeter,  both  of 
whom  had  been  consecrated  according  to  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI. 
(December^,  A.D.  1559).  A  few  days  after  the  ceremony,  which 
occurred  on  the  seventeenth,  Parker  confirmed  the  eleoUon  of 
Barlowe  and  Scorey  to  the  sees  of  Chichester  and  Hereford ;  mnd, 
with  their  assistance,  confirmed  and  consecrated  all  the  other  prdates 
elect  (December  20,  A.D.  1559).  Before  the  new  bishops  eould 
take  possession  of  their  sees,  they  beheld  the  queen  seizing  the  most 
valuable  of  their  lands  and  revenues,  and  amongst  the  rest,  all  those 
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which  Mary  had  restored.  They  remonstrated,  and  offered  to  make 
ao  annual  present  of  one  thousand  pounds,  if  she  would  spare  their 
possessionB.  Elizabeth,  however,  had  needy  and  rapacious  ministers 
and  farourites ;  it  was  necessary  to  reward  their  services  and  secure 
their  fidelity :  the  work  of  spoliation  was  therefore  completed. 

A  question  being  raised  concerning  the  legality  of  the  late 
ordinations,  Bishop  Bonner,  who  was  lying  in  Marshalsea,  was 
brought  before  the  Queen's  Bench  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy 
offered  by  Bishop  Home.  He  acknowledged  the  charge ;  but  main- 
tained that  the  oath  was  not  a  legal  tender.  The  ground  on  which 
he  rested  this  assertion  was,  that  Home  was  not  legally  ordained, 
both  because  Parker,  his  consecrator,  had  himself  been  ordained  in 
defiance  of  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  because  the  regulations 
of  Edward  Y I.,  having  been  annulled  by  law,  could  not  be  iJleged  in 
Home's  fiavour.  To  obviate  the  difiSculty,  the  supple  parliament 
not  only  declared  the  recent  ordinations  legal,  but  added  that  every 
consecration  that  had  been  performed  according  to  the  ordinal  of 
Edward  YI.,  should  be  deemed  valid. 

While  Elizabeth  was  thus  expelling  the  Catholic  bishops,  she  was 
no  less  active  against  the  whole  body  of  the  deigy:  nearly  all  the 
deansy  prebendaries,  archdeacons,  and  leading  members  of  the  uni- 
yersities,  refused  the  oath,  and  lost  their  oflices  and  emoluments,  and 
in  some  oases  their  liberty.  ^'The  realm  had  been  extremely 
visited,"  says  Heylin,  the  Anglican,  "  in  the  year  foregoing,  with  a 
most  dangerous  and  contagious  sickness,  which  took  away  almost 
half  the  bishops,  and  occasioned  such  mortality  among  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  that  a  great  part  of  the  parochial  churches  were  without 
incumbents.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  twelve  deans,  as  many  arch- 
deacons, fifteen  masters  of  colleges  and  halls,  fifty  prebendaries  of 
cathedral  churches,  and  about  eighty  beneficed  men,  were  deprived 
at  once  for  refusing  the  queen's  supremacy."  As  if  all  this  was  not 
safiicient,  a  series  of  commissions  and  visitations  rooted  out  so  many 
of  the  parish  priests,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  were  left 
without  instruction ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  rising  generation, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  the  children  even  of  those  that  most  zealously 
clung  to  the  ancient  faith,  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  left  in  great 
ignoranoe,  a  prey  to  the  snares  which  the  government  was  designing. 
For  the  present,  the  only  instraction  given  in  many  churches  was 
the  established  service  read  by  a  lay  teacher,  who  was  often  an 
ignonuit  mechanic. 

Many,  it  is  true,  could  afiTord  to  educate  their  children  at  home  ; 
but  the  number  of  this  class  was  rapidly  diminished  by  heavy  and 
continiial  penalties ;  and  the  very  act  of  educating  their  children, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  was  soon  rendered,  in  the  one  case,  an  act 
of  treason,  in  the  other,  an  absolute  impossibility.  The  oath  of 
ropreniacy  (A.D.  1563)  was  extended,  first  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  schoolmasters,  private  tutors,  and  attorneys; 
secondly,  to  all  that  had  ever  held  ecclesiastical  offices,  that  should 
openly  disapprove  of  the  Established  Church,  or  that  should  hear  or 
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celebrate  mass.  To  those  in  the  first  class,  the  oath  could  be  tenderBd 
but  once,  and  forfeiture  and  perpetual  imprisonment  were  the  penalty 
of  a  refusal.  To  those  of  the  second  dais,  it  could  be  offered  twioe, 
and  death  as  for  high  treason  was  the  penalty  of  the  second  offnice. 
Thus  deprived  of  teachers,  the  bulk  of  the  people  still  treasured  the 
doctrines  of  their  forefathers.  Years  passed  on ;  another  generaticm 
came  and  went ;  and  ignorance,  and  the  calumnies  of  hirding 
writers,  had  done  their  unhappy  work :  the  ancient  &ith  wtas  almost 
blotted  out  from  the  minds  of  two-thirds  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
seeds  of  the  foreign  heresy  were  already  thickly  sown.  Thus  wai 
England  ensnared ;  thus  did  the  "  Island  of  Saints  "  become,  almost 
unconsciously,  transformed  into  the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  a 
thousand  jarring  sects. 

While  Elizabeth  was  thus  overturning  the  Catholic  faitlk,  she 
could  not,  without  danger,  continue  the  war  with  France.  The 
treaties  of  Cateau-Cambresis  and  Upsetlington  terminated  the  dif- 
ferences of  France  and  Scotland  on  the  one  hand,  and  Spain  and 
England  on  the  other.  It  was  agreed  (April,  A.D,  1550)  that  if 
England  and  France  remained  at  peace  for  eight  years,  the  former 
was  either  to  reclaim  Calais,  or  to  receive  half  a  million  of  ecowas. 
That  this  article  was  not  sincere  on  either  side,  soon  became  evident ; 
and  the  people  were  loud  in  their  complaints.  To  divert  the  stonn 
from  themselves,  the  ministers  brought  Lotd  Wentworih,  the  late 
governor,  and  Chamberlayne  and  Hurlestone,  two  of  his  officers,  to 
trial  for  cowardice  and  treason.  The  two  last  were  condemned ;  but 
the  object  being  gained,  the  sentence  was  never  executed. 

At  the  late  negotiations,  Elizabeth  had  sworn  to  afford  neither 
aid  nor  asylum  to  the  Scottish  rebels.  Yet,  immediately  alter  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  Cecil  arranged  a  plan  to  expel  from  Scotland 
both  the  Catholic  faith*  and  the  French  allies,  the  two  chief  supports 
of  Scottish  independence ;  to  give  the  crown  of  Mary  Stuart  to  some 
Protestant  branch  of  her  family ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  thia  )»aiich 
with  Elizabeth,  to  blend  Engluid  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom. 

Unhappily  it  was  no  difficult  task  to  find  an  entrance  into  that 
land  of  faction.  James  Y.,  and  some  of  his  nobles,  had  provided 
for  their  younger  or  illegitimate  children,  by  thrusting  them  into  the 
possession  of  the  richest  abbeys.  As  these  men  took  the  title  of 
abbots,  or  priors,  and  enjoyed  the  revenues,  though  they  neariij  all 
continued  laymen;  and  as  they  were  generally  of  violent  and 
licentious  habits,  they  scandalized  the  people,  and  gave  a  cokninng 
of  strong  plausibility  to  the  invectives  against  the  cleigy,  wiiich 
were  now  re-echoed  incessantly  from  Frankfort  and  Geneva.  When 
the  new  doctrines  began  to  take  root,  these  intrudera,  these  ^  com* 
mendatory  "  abbots  and  priors,  resolved  to  transmit  to  their  posterity 
what  they  themselves  had  so  unjustly  usurped.     They  therefore 

^  No  one  has  been  more  active  in  dragging  into  fight  the  dark  intriroes  of  the 
Engliah  government  and  Scottish  nobles  than  P.  F.  Tytler.  In  the  letters  and 
state  papers  embodied  in  his  History  ot  Scotland,  the  leader  wili  find  aapk 
confirmation  of  what  is  here  but  slightly  sketched. 
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became  cbampions  of  refonn,  and  appropriated,  as  hereditary  pro^ 
party,  the  possessions  of  their  respective  abbeys.  Thns  an  unexpected 
impulse  was  giren  to  the  work  of  reformation :  the  wildest  fanatics 
found  admirers ;  the  most  outrageous  calumnies  against  the  monastic 
orders  were  propagated  and  believed;  and  the  excited  multitude, 
mingled  with  the  vassals  of  the  nominal  abbots,  or  other  equally 
interested  charactera,  gave  many  of  the  monastic  buildings  to  the 
flames,  and  destroyed  or  scared  away  the  monks. 

Amid  these  scenes  of  confusion  and  violence,  the  voice  of  John 
Knox  thundered  forth  its  denunciations  against  idolatry.  It  pro« 
claimed,  indeed,  obedience  to  the  civil  powers ;  but  neither  magistrates 
nor  king  were  to  be  attended  to,  as  long  as  "  God's  work  was  to  be 
done :"  that  work,  he  declared,  was  the  destruction  of  image- worship, 
which  he  chose  to  impute  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  for  this  purpose^ 
as  well  as  for  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  arms  were  to  be  taken, 
and  force  to  be  repelled  by  force.  When  coolly  weighed,  such  lan- 
guage may  seem  but  litUe  dangerous;  yet  when  addressed  to  an 
excited  audience,  it  is  the  certain  harbinger  of  mischief.  For  the 
achievement  of  these  purposes ;  for  mutual  defence,  whether  assailed 
or  assailing ;  and  for  a  counterpoise  to  the  queen's  marriage  with  the 
eon  of  the  king  of  France,  the  reformers  entered  into  a  new  religious 
covenant.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencaim,  and  Morton,  became  the 
chiefs  of  this  ^'  Congregation  of  the  Lord."  As  soon  as  the  queen- 
regent  found  that  the  reformers  had  arranged  this  scheme,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  had  publicly  established  the  new  religion  at 
Perth,  she  summoned  before  her  three  of  their  preachers ;  and  as 
they  did  not  make  their  appearance,  declared  them  rebels,  and 
denounced  the  usual  penalties  against  all  their  abettors.  Before  this 
judgment  was  pronounced,  Knox  had  arrived  at  Perth.  Inflamed 
by  his  misrepresentations,  the  mob,  as  if  in  imitation  of  similar  acts 
of  violence  in  Edinburgh,  defaced  the  very  church  in  which  he  was 
preaching;  and,  among  other  acts  of  destruction,  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  magnificent  edifice  of  the  Charter-house.  Perth  was 
then  declared  to  be  *^  reformed." 

Levies,  meantime,  had  been  made,  both  by  the  queen  and  by  the 
reformers ;  but  as  often  as  the  hostile  forces  met,  a  suspension  of 
arms  was  agreed  to,  and  was  almost  as  often  broken.  ^'  At  length," 
nys  Knox,  in  one  of  his  letters,  'Uhey  were  content  to  take 
aasumnce  for  eight  days,  permitting  unto  us  freedom  of  religion  in 
the  meantime.  In  the  whilk,  the  abbay  of  Lindores,  we  reformed, 
their  altars  overthrew  we ;  their  idols,  vestments  of  idolatrie,  and 
mass-books  we  burnt  in  their  presence,  and  commanded  them  to  cast 
away  their  monkish  habits ! " 

Sudi  was  the  state  of  Scotland  when  Cecil  began  his  designs. 
Elisikbeth  became  willing  to  support  him,  provided  she  could  save 
appearances.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Scottish  borders, 
imder  pretence  of  quieting  the  marches,  and  were  soon  deeply 
involved  in  a  variety  of  intrigues.  Well  did  they  know  how  to 
suit  thdr  offers  to  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  gain : 
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the  ambitious  were  allured  with  the  prospect  of  high  dignities ;  and 
the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  head  of  the  Hamiltons,  was  tempted 
from  his  loyalty  by  a  prospect  of  the  Scotch  crown ;  the  ayaricious 
were  tempted  with  gold ;  fleLnatics  were  aroused  by  the  cry  of  idolatry 
and  superstition ;  and  all  were  alarmed  by  reports  of  French  designs 
and  the  prospect  of  Scotland  being  subjected  to  a  foreign  goYemment 

The  lords  of  the  Congregation  understood  what  was  meant ;  but, 
like  Elizabeth,  they  had  a  tender  regard,  if  not  for  honour,  at  least 
for  appeaiances.  They  listened  with  well-feigned  amasement  to  the 
alarming  rumours;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  their  snb- 
sequent  acts  were  the  results,  not  of  English  gold  and  promises,  but 
of  sincere  and  indignant  zeal.  Eyen  of  the  Catholics,  some  were  so 
deluded  by  the  prevalent  rumours  of  foreign  projects,  as  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  reformers.  The  war,  a  little  before,  wu 
dying  away :  now,  it  was  suddenly  rokindled.  Ten  thousand  of  the 
Congregation  shut  up  the  royal  forces,  three  thousand  in  number,  in 
the  intrenchments  of  Leith ;  and  the  strife  began  in  earnest  The 
English  tempters  exulted  in  their  success  :  ^^  The  afiray,"  they  wrote 
to  their  employers,  '^  is  begun ;  blood  has,  at  last)  flowed ;  and  it 
will  be  long  before  it  can  be  stanched." 

Elizabeth,  however,  was  still  irresolute.  The  sophistries  of  Cecil, 
and  the  exaggerated  and  even  false  account  of  French  designs 
which  Throckmorton  wrote  from  Paris,  again  extorted  her  consent. 
While  an  English  army  was  on  the  Scottish  bordeis,  and  an  English 
fleet  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest,  Cecil's  intrigues  in  Fzaace 
had  kindled  a  flame,  which  was  only  to  be  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  a  hundred  battles,  and  in  the  massacres  of  St.  Barthokmiew'fl,  and 
of  the  disastrous  wars  of  the  League.  Instructed  by  the  eecrcitaiy, 
Throckmorton  sounded  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  nominal  king  of 
I^avarre.  It  happened,  a  few  days  after,  that  the  young  king  of 
France  intrusted  the  chief  offices  of  government  to  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the  maternal  uncles  of  his  queen. 
The  disappointed  princes  of  the  blood  remembered  the  offers  of  the 
English  ambassador,  and  immediately  Antoino,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  Louis,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  both  Bourbons  of  the  house  of  Ven> 
dome,  formed  an  association  with  Coligny,  the  admiral  of  France, 
d'Andelot,  colonel  of  the  French  infikntry,  and  Cardinal  ChatiUon, 
and  the  three  nephews  of  the  constable  Montmorency.  This  party 
had  long  been  considered  the  protectors  of  the  new  dectrinedL 
Aided  now  by  the  letters  of  Calvin  himself,  they  found  it  easy  lo 
make  a  secret  levy  of  the  Reformers  in  every  province  of  France. 
Their  object  was  to  seize  the  king  and  queen  and  ministry,  and  usurp 
the  government. 

When  the  plot  was  sufficiently  matured,  Throckmorton  repaired  to 
Elizabeth.  Renaudie,  an  agent  from  the  conspiraton,  followed; 
and  promises  of  English  assistance  were  lavishly  bestowed.  The 
plot,  however,  was  unsuccessfuL  At  Amboise  the  duke  of  Guide 
was  attacked,  but  was  found  prepared;  and  Cond6  and  Coligny 
endeavoured  to  escape  detection  by  fighting  against  th^  own  party* 
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Renandie  was  slain,  and  most  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
perished  on  the  scaffold  (March,  A.D.  1560). 

It  was  not  long  before  the  conspiracy  was  traced  to  its  real 
anthers.  Fortunately  for  them,  Francis  II.  died  in  the  following 
December ;  and  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  released  the  conspirators,  in  hopes  of  counterbalancing  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The  prince  of  Cond6  was  admitted 
into  the  council,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was  created  lieutenant- 
genend  of  the  kingdom.  An  act  of  universal  toleration,  suspending 
all  penal  laws  for  religion,  seems  to  have  produced  but  greater  ran- 
coar.  The  Calvinists  formed  only  a  hundredth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, yet,  not  content  with  the  toleration  which  they  themselves 
enjoyed,  they  wished  to  force  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  adopt  their 
tenetS)  and  clamoured  loudly  for  the  destruction  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  idolatry.  Of  the  Catholics,  many  thought  it  better 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  fanatics ;  others  declared  that  to  tolerate 
snch  men  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  to  grant  them 
concessions,  was  to  commit  high  treason  against  the  faith  of 
their  &ther8.  All  things  betokened  war.  Cond6,  Coligny,  and 
D'Andelot  daimed  the  promised  help  of  Elizabeth,  and  sent  envoys 
to  levy  Protestant  troops  in  Germany.  To  oppose  their  measures, 
Montmorency,  Guise,  and  Marshal  8t.  Andr6  organized  a  league  of 
the  Catholics.  The  Catholics  and  the  government  fortified  themselves 
at  Paris ;  the  Huguenots,  at  Orleans.  On  the  nineteenth  of  February, 
the  Calvinists  at  Nismes  mustered  in  arms  at  the  beat  of  the  drum. 
On  the  first  of  March,  an  accidental  affray  took  place,  which  the 
leformers  term  the  massacre  of  Yassy ;  but  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  aggressors.  In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  country  was  a 
prey  to  civil  war.  By  express  treaty  with  the  Huguenots,  Elizabeth 
sent  them  a  force  of  six  thousand  men  ;  and  in  return,  was  put  in 
possession  of  Dieppe  and  Havre.  The  hll  of  Rouen,  however,  was 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  rebels.  Orleans  must  have  shared  its  fate,  had 
not  the  dnke  of  Guise  been  murdered  by  a  Huguenot  deserter,  with 
the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  Coligny.  Deprived  of  their  talented 
leader,  the  Catholics  feared  that  Normandy  would  become  the  prey 
of  the  English.  Cond6,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  that  the  way  to 
power  was  no  longer  obstructed ;  and  became  as  desirous  of  peace  as 
the  Catholics.  By  the  treaty  that  was  accordingly  made,  the 
Protestants  received  an  amnesty,  and  were  allowed  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  one  town  in  every  bailiwick  in  the 
kingdom. 

Elizabeth  had  hitherto  declared  that  she  held  Havre  in  trust  for 
the  crown  of  France ;  she  now  declared  that  she  would  hold  it  as  a 
security  for  Calais.  The  French  government  replied  that  they 
would  yield  Calais  at  the  appointed  time,  and  even  offered  to  pay 
all  the  money  which  she  had  lent  to  the  insurgents.  As,  however, 
she  was  not  to  be  moved,  the  French  no  longer  thought  of  treaty, 
hut  pressed  the  siege  of  Havre.  Throckmorton  now  arrived  with 
new  offers.     Being  well  known  for  his  intrigues  with  the  Calvinists, 
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he  waA  arrested  under  pretence  that  he  had  no  permiasion.     The 
overtures  of  his  successor,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  were  unceremonionslj 
postponed,  and  when  De  Foix,  the  French  envoy,  was  placed  under 
restraint  in  England,  Smith  was  obliged  to  share  the  captivity  of 
Throckmorton.     To  increase  the  mortification  of  Elimbeth,  Havre 
wajs  forced  to  capitulate ;  while  her  proposals  were  heard  with  so  con- 
temptuous an  indifference,  that  for  five  months  she  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  answer.     She  at  length  agreed  to  renounce  Cakis,  on 
receiving  from  France  one-fourth  of  the  stipulated  sum  :  such  was 
the  first  result  of  her  first  interference  with  the  subjects  of  France ! 
In  Scotland  the  reformers  were  equally  unsuccessful :  the  united 
English  and  Scotch  failed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Leith,   and  both 
parties  seemed  inclined  to  pause.     Still  struggling  with  her  feelings 
of  shame,  Elizabeth  obliged  Cecil  to  repair  to  Scotland  in  person. 
Here  the  wily  secretary  saw  clearly,  that  if  the  reformers  were  1^ 
to  their  own  fanaticism  his  object  would  be  gained,  without  com- 
promising the  honour  of  his  mistress.     As  he,  therefore,  no  longer 
advocated  war,  the  French  and  Scottish  commissioners  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  English,  and  a  treaty  was  made,  which,  in  its  effects 
upon  Scotland,  virtually  transferred  the  chief  power  of  government  to 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation.    Nearly  all  the  French  troops  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  a  convention  of  the  three  estates  was  to  be  sum- 
moned ;   out  of  twenty-four  persons  to  be  named  by  the  convention, 
seven  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  queen,  and  five  by  the  eflta4e6  to 
manage  the  afiairs  of  government ;  neither  war  nor  peace  wa8  to  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  estates  ;  the  late  insuigento  were 
not  to  be  punished,  and  the  clergy  were  to  be  indemnified  for  their 
losses  (July,  A.D.  1560).     The  reparation  guaranteed  by  the  last 
clause,  Cecil  had  pronounced  '^  would  be  light  enough,"  and  the 
prediction,  if  prediction  it  were,  was  soon  fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  at  the 
dictation  of  Cecil  himself.    A  convention,  formed  in  great  measuie  of 
Protestants,  and  uncalled  by  the  queen  (the  queen-regent  having 
just  died),  assembled  in    Edinburgh,  and   having  prohibited   the 
acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  supremacy  and  the  odebrating  or 
hearing  of  mass,  drew  up  a  new  creed,  and  expelled  from  their 
body  all  that  refused  to  subscribe   to  its  doctrines.     The   clergy 
had  hitherto  been  suing  repeatedly  for  the  promised  leetiiution. 
When  they  and  their  attorneys  were  no  longer  present  (bein^  ex- 
cluded bv  the  new  creed),  they  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  produce 
their  claims.     As  no  notice  had  been  given,  no  answer  conld  be 
returned,  and  they  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  rights  (Aug. 
A.D.  1560).     A  treaty,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  so  startling, 
might  well  induce  Mary,  the  Scottish  queen,  the  daughter  of  James  V., 
to  pause  before  she  would  agree  to  its  ratification.     Her  hnehand, 
Francis  II.  of  France,  being  now  dead,  she  determined  to  revisit  her 
Scottish  dominions.    Elizabeth  pressed  for  the  ratification,  hot  Mary, 
though  but  eighteen,  was  not  so  easily  entrapped  ;  she  stiD  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  she  wished  to  consult  her  nobles.    Finding  herself 
thus  baffled,  Elizabeth  burst  into  one  of  her  customary  fits  of  pafisioii. 
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and  refiued  to  allow  the  young  uid  widowed  queen  to  land  in 
£ng^<L  Mary's  answer  to  Throckmorton  shews  how  bold  was 
ber  spirit,  and  mature  her  mind,  even  at  that  early  age.  Perhaps  it 
would  hare  been  wiser  had  she  made  no  allndon  to  Elizabeth,  but 
the  was  inexperienced,  and  concealment  was  no  part  of  her 
character.  When  Mary  saw  the  English  ambassadors,  she  ordered 
her  attendants  to  retire,  "  that  if;"  she  said,  « like  the  queen  of 
EDgiaud,  I  cannot  command  my  temper,  I  may  at  least  have  fewer 
spectators  of  my  weakness.  Your  mistress  reproaches  me  with  my 
joath ;  it  is  a  defect  which  will  soon  be  cured :  but  she  might 
reproach  me  with  my  folly,  if,  young  as  I  am,  without  husband  or 
cooscil,  I  should  take  on  myself  to  ratify  the  treaty.  When  I  have 
coDsdted  the  estates  of  my  realm,  I  will  return  a  reasonable 
aoBwer;  I  only  repent  that  I  had  the  weakness  to  ask  your 
sorereign  a  favour  which  I  did  not  want.  I  came  here  in  defiance 
of  Edward  YI.,  I  will  return  to  Scotland  in  defiance  of  his  sister. 
I  want  nothing  of  her  but  her  friendship ;  if  she  choose,  she  may 
bare  a  loving  kinswoman  and  a  useful  neighbour,  for  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  intrigue  with  the  discontented  in  her  kingdom,  as  she 
intrigues  with  the  discontented  in  mine."  Favoured  by  a  fog,  Mary 
passed  safely  through  the  English  ships,  that  were  appointed  to 
intercept  her. 

To  anticipate  the  plots  of  her  enemies,  she  landed  in  Scotland  a 
fortnight  before  she  was  expected.  On  the  very  night  of  her 
arrival,  however,  she  was  greeted  by  the  psalm-singing  beneath  her 
windows,  of  some  hundreds  of  reformers.  The  next  day  they 
attempted  to  murder  one  of  her  chaplains,  as  **  a  priest  of  Baal. ' 
Even  in  her  private  chapel  she  was  allowed  no  peace.  In  the  words 
of  the  English  envoy,  ^  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James 
80  disturbed  the  choir,  that  some,  both  priests  and  clerks,  left  their 
places  with  broken  heads  and  bloody  ears."  Mary  endeavoured  to 
disarm  by  conciliation.  She  appointed  as  her  ministers,  Maitland, 
tlie  treacherous  secretary  of  the  late  queen-mother,  and  the  Lord 
James,  her  illegitimate  half-brother;  she  little  thought  how  deeply 
they  were  both  involved  in  English  intrigue.  With  Elizabeth  her- 
self Mary  carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence.  Mary  refused  to 
mionnce,  or  to  blot  from  her  escutcheon,  the  arms  of  England,  as 
such  an  act  might  be  interpreted  as  a  virtual  renunciation  in  favour 
of  the  house  of  Suffolk ;  but  she  acknowledged,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  the  English  crown.  The  ministers  of 
Eliiabeth,  meantime,  had  not  forgotten  their  original  schemes. 
Their  artM  commissioners  were  scattered  through  every  rank,  and 
the  time  of  subduing,  or  removing  the  Scottish  queen  could  not  be 
distant  The  very  one  on  whose  fidelity  Mary  reposed  with  all 
a  sister's  affection,  the  Lord  James,  whom  she  had  enriched  and 
nised  to  the  earldom  of  Murray,  was  no  better  than  the  hired  spy 
of  EUzabetL 

Nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  he  had  played  the  traitor ;  in 
the  late  insurrection  he  had  headed  the  cavsdry  of  the  Congrega- 
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tion  a^iDSt  the  forcea  of  the  queen-regent,  and  as  we  hare  seen, 
had  afterwards  dared  to  insult  his  queen  and  sister  in  the  midst  of 
her  devotions.  Concessions  quieted  his  turbulence  for  awhile ;  bat 
he  had  not  the  generosity  of  spirit  to  be  touched  by  his  sister's  con- 
fidence. He  was  one  of  the  commendatoiy  abbots,  and  like  his 
fellows,  had  determined  to  transmit  to  his  children  or  relatives, 
what  he  himself  unjustly  possessed.  Hence  he  became  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  new  doctrines.  Another  motive  still  more  powerful, 
strengthened  him  in  his  determination.  His  mother,  Margaret 
Erskine,  afterwards  Lady  Doughis  of  Lochleven,  had  brought  him 
up  with  the  absurd  notion  that  he  was  the  legitimate  eon  of 
James  Y.,  and  that  he  theiefore  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  In  after-life,  his  mother's  words  must  have  sometimee  struck 
upon  his  heart ;  and  when  success  expanded  his  views,  who  knows 
what  influence  such  words  might  have  ?  Who  knows  what  dreams 
ambition  might  have  conjured  up  ?  Certain  it  is  that  he  eonght  an 
entail  of  the  crown  upon  himsdf,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Maiy 
from  a  second  marriage^  and,  as  she  herself  informs  us,  obtained 
office  after  office,  until  she  found  herself  completely  under  his  control, 
and  was  actually  asked  to  allow  him  and  Aigyle  to  wield  the  whole 
power  of  the  crown.  In  compliance  with  the  joint  persuasions  of 
Murray  and  Elizabeth,  Mary  had  rejected  the  offers  of  marriage  that 
were  made  by  the  royal  families  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria, 
thus  throwing  away  the  only  means  which  could  have  enabled  her 
to  frustrate  the  designs  of  her  enemies.  From  Mary's  ready  com- 
pliance, Elizabeth  concluded  that  she  could  mould  the  Scottish 
queen  to  her  will ;  that  at  least,  if  Mary  remained  firm  to  her  reli- 
gion, a  Protestant  husband,  such  as  the  eari  of  Leioester,  might 
nullify  her  influence,  and  complete  the  measures  of  the  Scottish 
reformers.  She  had  mistaken  the  character  of  Mary,  and  was 
unable  to  conceal  her  mortiflcation  at  receiving  a  refusaL  Maiy 
thought  she  had  yielded  enough,  both  to  Elizabeth  and  Murray ;  she 
found  that  the  ambition  of  the  latter  increased  with  his  power;  she 
felt  she  was  now  his  ward  rather  than  his  queen,  and  that  her  only 
means  of  escape  was  by  a  second  marriage.  Having  obtained  the 
consent  of  her  nobles,  she  disregarded  the  opposition  of  Mizabetli, 
and  determined  to  wed  her  relative,  Henry  Damley,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Lennox.  Murray's  intrigues  to  shake  his  sistei^s  resolution 
having  failed,  he  withdrew  from  court,  and  a  series  of  plots  b^an 
that  embittered  the  whole  of  Mair's  life  (July,  A.D.  1565). 

Knowing  well  that  he  could  rely  on  the  support  of  Cecil,  Mumy 
enkindled  the  ancient  feuds  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Huntlevs  against 
the  rival  fiunily  of  Lennox,  and  he  awakened  the  iJEmaticism  of  the 
reformers  by  the  cry  of  '*the  Evangii,"  or  gospel,  '^in  danger." 
Scandalous  tales  kept  alive  the  excitement,  and  so  duped  were 
great  numbers  of  the  people,  that  many  really  believed  that  the 
queen  was  suffering  from  the  influence  of  witchcraft  All  respect 
for  the  sovereign  seemed  forgotten.  The  general  assembly  of  the 
Kirk  had  the  assuranpe  to  present  to  the  queen  what  they  tenned  a 
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'^flupplication,"  which  waa  no  other  than  a  request  that  the  mass 
should  be  abolished  even  in  her  own  household,  and  a  warning  that 
idolatry  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  sovereign  anymore  than  in  the 
subject.  Mary  calmly  answered  that  she  had  granted  toleration  to 
her  subjects,  and  expected  that  the  same  liberty  would  be  conceded 
to  herself.  So  reasonable  an  answer  satisfied  many ;  but  Knox  and 
Murray,  the  prime  movers  of  the  project,  would  not  so  easily  desist. 
The  agitation  was  renewed,  and  a  plot,  known  as  the  ^  Raid  of 
Perth,"  was  contrived  to  iniprison  Mary,  to  murder  Damley,  and 
to  place  Murray  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Failing  in  this 
design,  they  declared  that  Murra/s  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
machinations  of  Lennox  and  the  court,  and  appealed  at  once  to  the 
aid  of  the  Scotch  reformers,  and  even  of  the  English  borderers,  and 
their  mistress,  Elicabeth. 

Mary  in  her  queenly  manner  offered 'a  safe-conduct  to  Murray, 
and  a  guard  of  eighty  followers,  if  he  would  bring  proof  against 
Lomox,  denied  that  she  even  thought  of  molesting  the  religious 
practices  of  others,  and  concluded  by  summoning  her  faithful  sub- 
jects around  her  throne.  The  array  that  at  once  started  forth,  dis- 
concerted the  rebels.  While  Elizabeth  hesitated  between  fulfilling 
her  engagement  with  Murray,  and  the  shame  of  plunging  the  first  into 
so  di^jgraceful  a  contest,  the  insurgents  were  everywhere  routed  and 
dispersed.  Murray,  now  an  exile  from  Scotland,  received  a  public 
message  from  Elisabeth  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  London,  for- 
bidding his  approach  to  the  court ;  he  was  soon,  however,  privately 
informed  that  he  might  proceed.  In  presence  of  the  French  aira 
SpaniA  ambassadors,  he  knelt  before  Elizabeth,  and  declared  that 
she  had  never  encouraged  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels :  ^^  Now  ye 
speak  the  truth,"  she  replied,  '^  get  from  my  presence,  traitor  as  ye 
are!- 

A  little  before  the  late  insurrection,  Mary  had,  first  privatelv  and 
afterwards  publicly,  married  Damley.  She  soon  discovered  that 
her  partner  was  violent,  implacable,  and  given  to  intoxication.  In 
his  fits  of  drunkenness  he  forgot  even  the  public  respect  which  he 
owed  to  the  queen.  His  unrestrained  passions  soon  plunged  him  into 
that  career  which  speedily  cut  short  his  life.  Mary  having  summoned 
a  parliament,  both  to  attaint  the  most  guilty  of  the  lato  conspira- 
tors, and  to  insure  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Catholics,  Darnley 
demajided  the  punishment  of  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  and  a 
matrimonial  crewn  for  himself.  By  the  first  measure  the  house  of 
Hamilton  would  forfeit  its  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
by  the  latter,  Damley  would  retain  for  life  the  Scottish  crown, 
although  he  had  already  given  proof  of  his  utter  incapacity.  Mary, 
therefore,  firmly  refused  her  acquiescence.  As  David  Uizzio,  the 
queen's  secretary,  sometimes  Incorrectiy  styled  her  musician,  had 
always  taken  her  part  against  her  brutal  husbaad,  Damley  attributed 
the  present  refusal  to  his  advice. 

There  were  then  at  court  several  lords  who  had  been  implicated, 
though  not  by  any  public  acts,  in  the  lato  rebellion.     By  fomenting 
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Darnley's  rage  agaiiiBt  Rizsio,  these  men  hoped  not  only  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  their  treason,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist 
their  fellow-traitors  that  were  already  in  exile.  They  told  Damky 
that  Rizzio  was  more  the  fBiToarite  of  Mary  than  himself ;  that 
Bizzio  had  adyised  Mary^s  late  refusal ;  and  that  there  was  no 
remedy,  unless  Damley  would  call  in  the  auistance  of  the  exiled 
lords.  Damley  suffered  himself  to  become  the  dupe  of  the  plot 
He  entered  into  a  formal  bond  for  the  return  of  Murray  and  other 
exiles,  for  the  orerthrow  of  Mar/s  government,  and  for  the 
murder  of  sereral  of  his  fancied  enemies ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
begin  with  Rizao.  The  conspirators  were  Morton,  Lindsey, 
Buthven,  Knox,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Kirk.  They  raind 
the  old  cry  of  the  '^  Evangil  in  diUDger,"  spread  a  report  that  Rizsia 
was  agent  of  the  pope,  and  that  Maiy  had  formed  a  holy  league 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants.  A  fast  was  proclaimed 
from  one  Sunday  to  the  Sunday  after,  and  during  the  intermediate 
week,  the  audience  were  excited  by  the  reading  of  those  portions  of 
Scripture  that  described  the  extirpation  of  idolatry,  and  Gkid's  pun- 
ishment of  wicked  princes,  and  of  those  that  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  his  prophets. 

On  the  Satuniay  evening  of  the  fast,  Mary  was  taking  snpper 
with  two  of  her  rdations ;  Rizzio  was  in  waiting,  attired  in  the  full 
evening  court-dress  of  the  period,  and  the  captain  of  the  goaid 
and  the  master  of  the  household  were  likewise  in  attendance. 
Suddenly,  Damley  entered  by  a  private  door.  Scarcely  had  he 
taken  his  place  beside  the  queen,  when  a  confused  noise  and  heavv 
steps  were  heard  on  the  staircase  by  which  Damley  had  entered, 
and  Ruthven,  in  complete  armour,  followed  by  four  other  oon- 
spirators,  entered  the  queen's  presence.  Mary  ordered  Rathven  to 
quit  the  room,  under  penalty  of  treason.  Unsheathing  his  dirk,  he 
replied,  that  his  errand  was  with  Rizsio.  Shrieking  for  justice,  the 
latter  took  shelter  behind  the  queen,  while  the  conspirators,  over- 
tuming  the  table  on  their  way,  rushed  forward  to  despatch  him. 
Mary's  voice  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  confusion,  and  her  gestores 
were  equallv  disregarded.  One  brandished  his  dagger  at  her  throat, 
two  others  held  their  pistols  to  her  face,  while  Douglas  snatched  the 
king's  dirk  from  his  belt  and,  aiming  over  the  queen's  shonlder, 
stabbed  Rizzio  in  the  back.  The  next  moment,  they  had  aeized 
their  victim,  and,  dragging  him  to  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room, 
despatched  him  with  fifty-six  wounds  (March  9,  A.D.  1566).  All 
this  time  Morton  and  Lindsey  and  a  body  of  armed  men  kept  the 
great  gate.  The  alarm-bell,  however,  rang,  and  the  citiaene  of 
Edinburgh  flew  to  arms,  and  thronged  to  the  palace.  They  were 
told,  that  if  they  attempted  a  rescue,  the  queen  should  be  ^^  cot  in 
collops  and  thrown  over  the  wall ; "  and  shortly  the  king  shewed 
himself^  and  at  his  command  the  citizens  withdrew.  All  that  night 
and  the  following  day,  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
spirators, expecting  death.  Their  demand  that  she  should  ratify 
their  doings,  and  establish  the  Reformation,  by  no  means  allayed 
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lier  fears.  The  following  night,  as  Darnley  promised  to  keep  the 
qaeen  in  sale  costodj,  the  conspirators  withdrew.  Darnley,  how- 
ever, became  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  was  soon  induced  to 
escape  with  Mary  to  Dnnhar.  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  made  no  effort  to  pnt  Mary  on  her  guard.  She  indeed 
ordered  the  assassins  to  quit  En^and,  bat  the  messengers  were 
instmcted  to  add  that  the  country  was  ^'  long  and  broad,"  and  that 
they  bad  nothing  to  fear,  imless  they  thrust  themseLres  upon  the 
notice  of  the  public 

Damlcnr's  share  in  the  mnrder  of  Rizno,  despite  of  his  repent- 
ance, bad  now  rendered  him  an  object  of  tormenting  suspicion  to 
Mary,  and  of  scorn  and  aTorsion  to  the  whole  nation.  His  impru- 
dence increased  the  number  of  his  enemies :  an  attempt  to  remove 
Maitland  from  the  post  of  secretary  enkindled  a  desire  for  revenge 
in  that  treacherous  statesman,  and  a  passionate  threat  to  take  the 
life  of  Murray  drew  upon  him  the  redoubled  hatred  of  that  crafty 
nobleman.  That  Murray  was  the  originator  of  the  plot  that 
followed,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  Self-interest  arrayed  all 
those  in  his  cause,  who  had  received  grants  of  crown-lands  from  the 
extravagant  liberality  of  Mary :  for  it  was  well  known  that  such 
grants  had  no  force  in  law,  being  liable  to  be  revoked  at  any  time 
before  the  queen  attained  the  age  of  tweniy-five.  Some,  indeed, 
she  had  already  resumed,  and  D^mley  had  urged  her  to  a  general 
resumption. 

Wlule  Damley's  enemies  were  dosely  observing  his  conduct,  his 
own  waywardness,  by  dispkying  his  estrangement  from  the  queen, 
encouraged  them  in  the  execution  of  their  schemes.  Discontented  at 
some  changes  in  the  council,  Damley  left  the  court,  and  announced 
hk  design  of  quitting  the  kingdom.  He  was  induced  to  return  to 
Edinbni^h.  In  presence  of  the  council,  he  was  asked  by  the  queen 
to  state  bis  grounds  for  complaint,  and  not  to  spare  her  if  she  had 
been  the  cause.  He  exonerated  her  in  the  fullest  manner,  but  on 
other  points  remained  sullen  and  reserved. 

From  Stirling,  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Mary  that  his  causes  of 
complaint  were,  that  he  possessed  no  authority,  and  that  be  was 
neglected  by  the  nobility.  At  Craigmillar  Castle  their  coldness  was 
Btifl  more  apparent ;  and  Maiy  became  absorbed  in  grief  and  anxiety. 
Murray  and  Maitland  seised  the  opportunity  to  urge  her  to  a  divorce. 
On  her  refusal,  they  reverted  to  a  design  which  they  had  already 
agitated,  the  murder  of  Damley.  A  bond  for  the  accompH^ment 
of  this  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  was  signed  by 
Hmtley,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  Maitland,  and  Balfour :  Murray  does  not 
seem  to  have  affixed  his  name— he  was  too  cautions.  Damley  having 
been  seised  with  the  small-pox,  Mary  had  now  revisited  him,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  she  placed  him  in  a  mansion  just  outside  the 
walls  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  past  seemed  forgotten.  It  was  known 
that  the  queen  was  going  to  a  masked  ball  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1567.  On  that  night  the  house  in  which  Damley  was  lodging  was 
blown  np,  and  he  himself^  his  page,  and  two  men  lost  their  lives. 

2  T  2 
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Manr>  as  appears  by  her  letters  to  the  ambaaBadors  in  FEanee,  hmi 
received  from  that  quarter  some  hints  of  danger ;  she  seemed  for  a 
time  stnpified  by  the  catastrophe ;  expressed  her  suspicion  that  the 
aame  destruction  had  been  intended  for  herself;  and  dedaied  that 
ahe  would  have  vengeance. 

In  a  few  days  judicial  inquiries  were  instituted ;  rewards  in  monej 
and  huids  were  offered  for  the  disooverj  and  apprehension  of  the 
murderers,  and  a  free  pardon  for  any  one  of  them  that  should  aoeose 
bis  accomplices.     Numerous  placards  appeared,  denoundng  Tarioos 
individuals,  but  chiefly  Both  well  and  some  of  his  dependants,  ^the 
queen  herself  assenting  thereto."    Rewards  and  promises  of  secui^ 
to  his  person  were  held  out,  if  the  informant  would  produce  fais 
proofs.     James  Murray,  of  the  flEbCtion  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  ww 
discovered  to  be  the  author ;  but,  instead  of  coming  forward,  he 
eluded  the  most  vigilant  search  :  vet  the  earl  of  Lennox  demanded 
the  imprisonment  of  those  whom  he  had  accused.     The  demand  was 
refem^  to  the  council,  and  Bothwell  haughtily  demanded  a  trial. 
Unable  to  prove  his  charges,  or  terrified  at  the  superior  power  of 
the  accused,  Lennox  withdrew,  and  requested  an  adjournment,  or 
rather  that  the  proceedings  should  be  broken  ofL     On  the  day  of 
trial,  his  request  was  considered  and  rejected.     As  no  proeecnior 
appeared^  the  jury  were  content  to  receive  the  only  evidence  that 
was  presented.      By  this,  it  was  proved  that  Bothwell  was  not 
present  at  the  scene  of  the  murder ;  and  a  verdict  of  aoqoittal  was 
returned.     This  verdict  was  soon  after  revised  and   ratified  by 
parliament. 

Strange  as  had  been  the  plots  in  agitation,  a  stranger  bond  than 
any  previous  one  was  now  subscribed:  four-«nd>twenty  of  the 
chief  Scottish  peers,  being  all  the  bishops  then  in  pariiament  bat 
one,  all  the  earls  but  two,  and  all  the  lords  but  five,  asserted  the 
innocence  of  Bothwell,  and  agreed  to  promote  a  marriage  between 
him  and  the  queen,  and  to  aid  him  with  goods  and  life  against  all 
his  enemies.  The  next  day  Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  one  thouaand 
horsemen,  surprised  Mary  at  Foulbrigg,  near  the  Castle  of  ESdin* 
burgh,  and  despite  of  all  her  remonstrances,  led  her  away  to  Dimhar 
(April  24,  A.D.  1567). 

Ten  days  after,  Mary  and  Bothwell,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
escort  of  the  earl's  followers,  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Seasion; 
and,  in  presence  of  the  judges,  Marv  forgave  Bothwell  his  detention 
of  her  person,  and  pardoned  the  lords  who  had  subscribed  the  recent 
bond.  The  next  day  they  were  married  at  Holyrood  House. 
Maiy,  however,  was  still  a  prisoner :  every  avenue  of  ber  i^iart- 
menta  was  guarded,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  her  }mt  in 
presence  of  BothwelL  She  was  evidently  in  deep  dejection,  and 
was  often  seen  in  tears.  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
refused  to  attend  the  marriage.  Li  the  course  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, he  waited  upon  the  queen,  and  was  surprised  at  the  stJ«age 
conduct  which  she  and  Bothwell  observed  towards  each  other. 
Mary  told  him  that  her  happiness  was  gone,  that  she  longed  for 
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deatL  Some  of  Botkwell's  servants  told  him  that  the  day  before, 
when  they  were  both  aittmg  in  a  cabinet,  she  suddenly  called  out  for 
a  knife  that  she  might  slay  herself. 

Mary's  enemies  assert  that  the  whole  affiur  was  a  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy: that  Mary,  in  order  to  marry  Bothwell,  had  destroyed 
Damley ;  and  that  the  violence  at  Foulbrigg  was  a  mere  collusion. 
No  person  ought  to  be  prononnced  guilty  on  mere  suspicion ;  and 
against  Mary  no  proof  has  appeared.  The  letters  of  Buchanan, 
which  have  misled  even  De  Thou,  ore  acknowledged  forgeries. 

Why  Mary  did  not  strive  more  energetically  to  bring  to  light  the 
murderers  of  Damley  may  easily  be  accountod  for,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  men  that  formed  her  council  were  themselves,  as  is  now 
well  known,  implicated  in  the  murder,  and  yet  were  her  only  means 
of  information,  her  only  legitimate  advisers.  They  scoffed  at  the 
mention  of  Bothwell's  participation  in  the  crime,  and  Mary  naturally 
adopted  their  opinion.  For  the  detection  of  the  murderers  rewards 
were  offered,  and  judicial  investigation  commenced.  In  the  distracted 
state  which  Scotland  then  was,  what  more  could  be  done  by  one  in 
Mar/s  circumstances  ?  The  assertion  that  the  violence  at  Foulbrigg 
was  a  collusion,  is  as  groundless  as  the  former.  This  idea  did  not 
occur  to  the  «iemies  of  Mary,  for  many  months  after  it  took  place. 
A  paper,  they  retort,  has  been  produced,  which  gave  the  lords  the 
rojal  license  to  subscribe  the  bond  for  the  marriage.  If  such  a 
license  were  genuine,  what  need  had  Mary  of  a  collusion  ?  On  this 
supposition,  dhe  had  already  nmnifested  her  intention  to  the  nobility, 
her  legitimate  advisers.  Why  then  absurdly  wish  for  a  concealment 
that  was  unnecessary,  and  was,  in  ^Eust,  no  longer  possible  ?  The 
very  paper  that  is  intended  to  prove  a  collusion,  is  either  of  no  value, 
or  proves  that  there  was  no  collusion.  Mary's  own  account  is,  that 
Bothwell  had  indeed  dropped  some  hints  of  marriage,  but  was  met 
at  once  by  a  decided  refumd  ;  that  on  arriving  at  Dunbar,  Bothwell 
shewed  her  the  bond  of  the  nobles ;  that,  seeing  no  attempt  made  to 
rescue  her,  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  bond,  and  of  the 
treachery  of  her  nobles ;  and  that,  at  last,  Bothwell,  *^  by  persuasion 
and  importunate  suit,  (Accompanied  icith  force^  had  driven  her  to 
end  the  work."  Yet  this  is  certainly  not  a  free  defence :  when  she 
penned  it,  she  was  still  the  captive  of  Bothwell;  and  as  it  was 
known  to  him,  it  may  have  been  written,  at  his  dictation,  for  the 
inspection  of  foreign  powers.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
this  account  is  confiimed  in  more  explicit  terms  by  Melville,  the 
fellow-captive  of  Mary,  and  even  by  her  enemies,  when  writing  to 
the  Eng^h  ministers. 

The  associated  Scottish  lords  had  already  solemnly  sworn,  first, 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Damley ;  next,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
matrimonial  crown,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies ;  and  lastly, 
to  take  his  life.  They  now  combined  against  Bothwell,  the  man 
whose  deed  of  blood  diey  had  vowed  ^^  to  reckon  as  their  own." 
l&oe  Bothwell's  marriage  with  the  queen,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
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public  as  Darnley's  murderer.  Unwillingness  to  shaie  his  in&mj, 
and  jealousy  at  his  present  high  position,  were  probably  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  present  conspiracy;  but  its  main  source  may 
be  traced  to  the  crafty  Murray,  the  chief  deTiser  of  all  the  recent 
plots,  the  torch  of  discord  between  dan  and  clan,  who  was  still, 
sometimes  openly,  sometimes  insidiously,  but  ever  unweatiedly, 
pursuing  his  enemies  to  utter  destruction.  Warned  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  his  enemies,  Bothwell  suddenly  quitted  Borthwick, 
leaving  the  queen  in  the  castle  with  about  half-a-dozen  seiraata. 
The  same  night  she  rode  away  in  male  attire,  not,  however,  to 
escape  from  her  late  durance,  but  to  rejoin  Bothwdl,  who  was 
at  a  little  distance.  Both  parties  now  prepared  for  battle.  For 
an  entire  day  the  two  armies  faced  each  other,  at  Carberry  Hill, 
near  Edinburgh.  Bothwell  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw, 
on  condition  of  allowing  the  queen  to  accompany  his  opponents  to 
the  capital.  Could  we  for  a  moment  imagine  the  lords  to  be  sincere 
in  their  avowed  objects,  we  might  be  surprised  that,  after  swearing 
to  bring  Bothwell  to  condign  punishment,  they  should  so  easily  hare 
permitted  his  escape.  They  had  sworn  to  release  the  queen  ; — they 
only  exchanged  her  keepers.  Whatever  their  designs  against  Both- 
wefi,  those  against  Mary  were  predominant.  Mary  found  herself 
still  a  captive,  and  was  loaded  with  insult. 

Elizabeth  now,  at  last,  felt  or  pretended  to  feel,  some  sympathy  for 
the  victim  of  her  own  intrigues.  She  dedared  that  t^e  unhappy 
state  of  Scotland  was  the  fruit  of  Knox's  doctrines,  and  was  an 
insult  to  every  crowned  head.  Throckmorton,  her  veteran  negotiator, 
appeared  as  a  mediator ;  but,  for  once,  his  efforts,  if  sincere,  were 
unsuccessful.  Mary  was  shut  up  in  Lochleven  Castle,  under  the 
keei»ng  of  Lord  Lindsey,  the  most  unfeeling  of  the  ^^  saints.* 
There  she  was  requested  to  sign  an  instrument  resigning  the  crown 
to  her  in&nt  son  James,  and  appointing  Murray  regent.  She  was 
menaced,  in  the  event  of  a  refural,  with  a  trial  for  tyranny,  adultery, 
and  murder.  Letters  from  pretended  friends  were  at  the  same  time 
produced,  advising  her  to  sign,  as  under  such  circumstances  her 
consent  would  not  be  valid.  Scarcely  had  she  perused  the  letters, 
when  Lindsey  entered  the  room,  threw  the  instrum^it  upon  the 
table,  and  bade  her  sign  or  prepare  to  die  as  the  assassin  of  Damley. 
She  burst  into  tears ;  but  immediately  recovering,  took  die  deed, 
and  without  reading  it,  affixed  her  name.  Bothwell,  meaattme, 
when  proceeding  to  France  to  procure  assistance  against  his  enemiea, 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  storm,  and  wrecked  upon  the 
coast  of  Norway.     He  was  kept  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

After  a  captivity  of  about  nine  months,  Mary  escaped  from 
Lochleven  Castle  (March  25,  1568).  Nine  earb,  nine  bidiopSi 
and  eighteen  lords  immediately  hurried  to  her  standard.  On  their 
way  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  they  were  intercepted  by  Murray,  who 
had  taken  post  on  the  Hill  of  Langside  with  a  small  but  w^- 
disciplined  force.     Mary's  followers  attacked  him  with  more  valour 
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than  diBcretion,  and  after  a  sharp  struggle  were  all  slaughtered  or 
difipened.  The  queen  rode  sixty  miles  to  the  abbey  of  Dundrennan, 
in  CraUoway ;  and  eluding  her  pursuers,  crossed  Solway  Frith,  and 
•ought  the  protection  of  Eliabeth. 

fHiskbeth  had  refused,  at  least  in  public,  to  acknowledge  the 
regency  of  Murray,  had  demanded  the  liberation  of  Mary,  and  had 
even  promised  to  restore  that  unhappy  queen  to  her  throne.  Her 
ministerB,  however,  had  dissuaded  her  from  appealing  to  arms ;  sudi 
a  proceeding  they  alleged  would  be  the  death-warrant  of  Mary. 
While  they  thus  counselled  the  queen,  they  informed  the  Scotch 
rebels  that  Elisabeth,  at  heart,  was  glad  of  the  proceedings.  As 
soon  as  they  found  the  prey  in  their  toils,  they  decided  that  her 
perpetual  imprisonment  would  secure  at  once  the  throne  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  success  of  the  Reformation.  They  promised  Mary  assistance 
if  she  would  refuse  that  of  foreign  powers ;  they  next  stated  that 
Elisabeth  meant  to  treat  before  she  appealed  to  arms  in  her  farour  ; 
at  last,  they  openly  declared  that  before  England  could  interfere, 
she  must  dear  herself  Irom  the  charges  of  her  enemies.  Mary  said 
that  she  would  willingly  meet  Morton  and  Maidand  face  to  race  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  but  she  disdained  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  any  judge,  or  the  superiority  of  the  English  crown.  Her  request 
to  be  iJlowed  to  return  again  to  Scotland,  was  refused ;  she  dia- 
oovered  that  she  was  a  captire.  Her  envoy  to  the  French  king 
had  been  detained  in  London ;  and,  from  many  circumstances  that 
transpired,  it  became  evident  that  despite  of  her  protestations, 
Eliabeth  had  no  intention  of  befriending  the  Scottish  queen,  but 
was  working  out  her  own  insidious  designs. 

Cecil  now  suggested  that  Maiy's  enemies  should  stand  a  trial :  if 
they  succeeded  in  clearing  themselves,  they  should  retain  their 
estates  and  honours ;  if  not,  they  should  be  abandoned  to  the  justice 
of  the  queen.  To  this  proposal  Mary  gave  a  reluctant  assent ;  yet 
how  could  she  expect  an  impartial  hearing?  Cecil  had  always 
proved  himself  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  was  the  sworn  friend 
of  her  rebellious  subjects. 

York  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  trial.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  presided 
(October  4,  1568).  Unfortunately,  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
has  been  altered  and  interlined  by  CeciL  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  York  became  the  theatre,  not  so  much  of  judicial  investigation, 
as  of  artful  plots  and  perplexed  negotiations. 

When,  some  time  alter  Damley's  murder,  Mary^s  enemies  were 
loading  her  with  infamy,  it  was  reported  that  a  silver  casket,  known 
to  have  been  hers,  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  Morton ;  and  that 
in  this  casket  papers  were  found,  which  proved  her  to  have  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder.  Six  days  before  the  pretended  discovery 
of  the  casket,  Morton  had  put  to  the  torture  the  very  man  from 
whom  he  said  it  had  been  obtained.  This  man  was  one  of 
BothweU's  servants ;  and,  as  he  was  questioned  in  order  to  wring 
oat  charges  against  his  master,  and,  as  it  was  the  very  time  that 
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Morton  and  his  associates  were  doing  their  atmoet  to  Tilifythe 
chanicter  of  Mary,  how  is  it  that  the  tortured  wreteh  was  asked 
nothing  abont  the  casket?  Some  months  after  Morton  had  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  letters,  he  announced  that  the  sotmela 
and  contracts  were  found  in  the  same  casket :  why  were  they  so 
long  unnoticed?  These  papers,  such  as  they  were,  Murray  and 
his  friends  now  delirered  to  the  commissioners  at  York.  Tbe 
commissioners  sent  them  to  Elizabeth.  The  trial,  meantime,  pro- 
ceeded. The  earl  of  Sussex  declared  that  Mary's  proofs  were 
more  likely  to  fix  the  murder  upon  her  antagonists,  than  thars 
upon  her.  So  sensible  was  Murray  himself  of  this,  that  he  b^^ 
to  make  advances  to  Mary ;  but  he  had  already,  too  often,  deodTed 
her.  Failing  himself  he  employed  the  designing  MaitkuKL  This 
nobleman  proposed  to  Mary  a  oompromise  for  the  sake  of  her 
honour.  He  also  suggestecl  to  Norfolk  a  marriage  with  Mary, 
whose  innocence  he  now  privately  declared  to  the  duke.  Eveiy 
attempt  failed. 

Norfolk  and  Suffi>lk  were  now  summoned  to  London,  Murray  fol- 
lowed, and  a  new  commission  opened  at  Westminster,  not»  however, 
*  to  release  Mary,  but  to  confirm  Munay  s  acts,  and  prevent  Mary  from 
ever  retaming  to  Scotland.  A  reply  on  the  part  of  Mazy  to  the 
•allegations  now  made  against  her,  would  have  been  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  Mary  therefore  relbsed  to 
plead.  She  was  willing,  and  even  demanded,  to  be  confronted  with 
her  accusers,  in  presence  of  the  nobility  and  foreign  ambaasadon, 
and  before  Elizabeth  and  all  her  court ;  but  Eliab^  refused  to  see 
her,  although,  contrary  to  her  promise,  die  had  already  given 
Murray  an  interview. 

The  manner  in  which  the  English  queen  closed  these  proceedings 
•was  highly  characteristic  She  had  summoned  six  earls  to  pro- 
nounce upon  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence,  but  she  herself  gave 
sentence,  that  as  she  could  not  before  see  Mary,  when  suspected 
only,  much  less  now,  with  such  evidence  of  guilt  Yet  when  at 
last  Murray  and  his  party  were  licensed  to  depart,  it  was  declared 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  Elisabeth  '^  should  conceive  or  take 
any  evil  opinion  of  the  queen,  her  good  sister  1 " 

Mary's  prompt  and  spirited  replies  had  extorted  this  acknowledg- 
ment, and  filled  her  adversaries  with  such  consternation,  that  it  wis 
Cecil,  the  author  of  the  whole  scheme,  the  man  that  refused  to  hear 
of  Mary's  abandoning  the  conference,  that  now  himself  interfered, 
and  broke  off  the  conference.  When  Mary  found  that  Eliabeth 
had  refused  to  see  her,  her  spirit  kindled  ;  she  declared  that 
Murray  and  his  associates  "^  had  falsely,  traitorously,  and  wickedly 
lied,  imputing  unto  her  the  crime  of  which  they  themselves  were 
the  authors,  inventors,  doers,  and  some  of  them  the  very  exe- 
cutioners ; "  that  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  her  intention  to 
murder  her  son,  ^^  the  natural  love  that  a  mother  bean  to  her  only 
bairn,"  was  proof  enough  of  ito  falsehood.  The  papers  attribnted 
.  to  her,  she  continued,  were  foi^ries ;  but  let  copies  be  given  to 
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ber  commisBionen,  and  the  originaid  submitted  to  her  own  inBpec 
tion ;  let  time  be  allowed  for  collecting  witneaseB  and  proofs,  and  she 
pledged  her  word  not  only  to  clear  hersdf^  but  to  name  and  convict 
of  the  murder  some  of  her  very  accusers. 

Such  was  the  language  which  had  intimidated  Murray,  and  per- 
fdexed  the  English  court.  The  Christmas  holidays  afforded  them  a 
welcome  respite,  by  giving  time  for  consultation.  At  their  close 
(Jaa.  7,  A.D.  1569),  the  bishop  of  Ross  again  demanded,  in  the 
behalf  of  Mary,  copies  of  the  alleged  documents,  that  she  might 
prove  to  the  world  that  they  were  ^^ liars"  as  well  as  *^  traitors.* 
Elizabeth  begged  to  defer  the  question,  but  the  bishop  persLsted ; . 
she  offered  a  compromise,  this  he  refused ;  she  wished  him  to  con- 
sult the  lords  of  the  council,  but  this  too  he  declined, — ^his  buainesB 
was  with  her  and  her  alone.  The  queen  found  for  once  that  she 
was  uuable  to  save  appearances :  on  the  10th,  Murray  received  • 
pennission  to  depart.  The  chief  of  the  Elnglish  nobility  semn  to 
hzYQ  acknowledged  that  the  victory  was  Mary's. 

Cecil's  influence  over  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  had  achieved  his 
inglorious  triumph  over  the  Scottish  queen ;  the  same  influence  now 
delivered  him  from  the  enmity  of  some  of  the  English  nobles.  In 
Febmaiy,  1563,  Elizabeth  had  found  herself  in  need  of  money  for 
keeping  her  engagements  with  the  Huguenots :  she  had  had  recourse' 
to  parliament.  She  portrayed  in  odious  colours  the  enmity  of  the 
hoose  of  Qnise,  declared  that  they  sought  to  deprive  her  of  her  - 
crown^  at  first  by  annexing  Scotland  to  France,  and  now  by 
attempts  to  destroy  continental  reformers  by  war,  and  English 
leformers  by  domestic  conspiracy.  Her  falsehood  extorted  a  grant 
of  a  subsidy  on  land,  and  two  tenths  and  fifteenths  upon  moveables. . 
After  six  prorogations,  necessity  again  obliged  her  to  meet  her 
parliament.  Having  learned  that  the  queen  of  Scots  had  now 
given  birth  to  an  heir,  the  lords  of  the  council  suggested  to 
Elizabeth  the  propriety  of  a  mamage^  She  heard  them  with  impa- 
tience, and  at  last  told  them  to  go  and  perform  their  duties,  and 
she  would  perform  hers.  As  soon  as  a  supply  was  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  answered  that  the  queen  had  not  redeemed 
her  pledge,  had  neither  married  nor  appointed  her  successor.  The 
Qpper  house  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  hint  at  the  evils  that 
would  result  from  her  silence.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  choose 
that  her  grave  should  be  dug  while  she  was  yet  alive ;  that  the  com- 
mons had  acted  like  rebels ;  and  that  the  votes  of  the  lords  were  but 
^ty  sounds.  Her  imperious  manner,  no  less  than  her  haughty 
words,  revived  in  some  degree  the  dormant  spirit  of  Englishmen. 
The  parliament  began  to  feel  its  chains,  but  as  yet  it  could  but 
feebly  struggle.  They,  however,  declared  that  Elizabeth  held  her 
post  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  might  be  compelled  to  fulfil  her 
<lQty.  After  a  joint  petition  from  both  houses,  and  an  answer  enig-* 
statical  enough  to  mean  almost  any  thing,  they  were  commanded  to 
proceed  to  other  business :  they  murmured,  but  at  last  obeyed. 
After  a  fortnight's  pause  ^izabeth  again  demanded  a  subsidy ; 
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but  the  amount  was  now  reduced,  and  haring  bid  the  membeiB  to  be- 
wate  how  they  trifled  with  the  patience  of  their  sovereign,  she  im- 
mediately dissolved  them  (Jan.  2,  A.D.  1567).  For  his  part  in  these 
proceedings,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  marked  out  for  disgnoe. 
Whether  he  was  aware  of  his  loss  of  fitvour,  or  was  jealous  of 
Cedl's  influence,  or  hoped,  on  the  &11  of  the  minister,  to  marry  tbe 
queen  of  the  Scots,  he  now  entered  into  a  combination  with  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel  for  the  purpose  of  removing  GecO 
fi!om  the  government.  They  reckoned  on  the  support  of  the  ^ends 
of  Mary,  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  ancient  nobility  who  were 
jealous  of  the  minister,  of  the  Catholics  who  were  suffering  from 
his  enmity,  and  of  the  merchants  who  had  lost  their  goods  at  Rouen 
and  Antwerp  in  consequence  of  Cecil's  interference  with  the 
governments  of  France  and  Spain.  They  would  probably  hare 
succeeded  in  their  object,  had  not  Leicester  and  Throclmiortmi 
joined  their  party,  and  proposed,  perhaps  designedly)  what  proved 
the  deathblow  of  the  scheme,  the  marriage  of  Norfolk  and  Mary. 

Mary  consented  to  the  conditions  on  which  she  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  throne,  not  excepting  the  introduction  into  Scotiand  of  the 
English  Reformation,  as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  fenaticism  of  Knox. 
To  the  marriage,  indeed,  she  at  first  demurred  ;  she  had  learned  hy 
woeful  experience  to  prefer  a  single  to  a  married  life,  the  anger  of 
Elizabeth  at  her  marriage  with  Damley  having  been  the  chief  cause 
of  her  troubles.     If,  however,  the  English  queen  consented  to  the 
marriage,  Mary  herself  would  yield  to  the  superior  judgment  of  her 
advisers.     From  his  prison  in  Norway,  Bothwell  lud  signified  his 
assent  to  a  divorce,  so  that  all  seemed  to  promise  success.     Norfolk, 
however,  had  the  folly  to  intrust  his  design  to  Cedl ;  and  Murray, 
who  had  feigned  concurrence,  having  by  his  apparent  leai  com- 
pletely matured  the  scheme,  laid  the  whole  correspondence  before 
Elizabeth.     The  latter  had  already  some  intimation,  if  not  a  fall 
knowledge,  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  had  treated  Norfolk  with 
marked  displeasure.    When,  however,  the  entire  design  was  betrayed, 
she  ordered  the  arrest  of  Norfolk,  and  actually  fainted  with  exeess 
of  passion. 

A  searching  examination  was  made,  and  according  to  the  nange  of 
the  period,  ensnaring  questions  were  put  to  each  prisoner.  When 
discrepancies  were  discovered,  the  torture  was  again  i^iplied,  until 
the  separate  confessions  exactly  coincided.  There  was  no  ttaee, 
however,  of  treason  or  disloyalty. 

When  Elizabeth  was  informed  that  the  law  could  not  tonch  the 
duke,  she  cried  out,  ^^If  the  law  will  not  touch  him,  my  anthority 
shall,"  and  after  a  confinement  of  several  weeks,  the  duke  was  tried 
for  high  treason.  It  appears  that  Rudolfi,  an  Italian,  had  been 
employed  by  Mary  to  seek  aid  in  her  behalf,  from  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  Spain.  The  latter  suspected  him  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
English  government,  but  was  at  length  induced  to  project  an  tnya* 
sion.  This  plan  Rudolfi  submitted,  it  seems,  to  the  duke  of  Noilolk. 
The  latter  listened,  but  expressed  no  approvaL     Such  were  the  &ots 
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of  ft  eaae  for  which  he  waa  summoned  to  tria],  without  papers  or 
counsel,  and  almost  without  a  warning.  He  was  not  awaxe  that  the 
depositions  against  him  were  garbled  extracts ;  bat  he  objected  to 
them  as  having  been  obtained  by  torture  and  fear  of  death.  His 
denial,  he  was  answered,  was  no  equiyalent  to  their  oaths.  He 
demanded  to  be  confronted  with  witnesses,  and  alleged  the  statute 
of  treason,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. :  he  was  told  that  it 
'^  had  been  found  too  hard  and  dangerous  for  the  prince,  and  there- 
fore had  been  repealed."  On  his  repeating  his  denial,  a  message 
came  from  the  queen,  stating  that  she  had  received  full  confirmation 
of  his  treason,  from  a  foreign  ambassador.  The  peers  retired, 
reonred  the  new  eyidence,  if  such  there  were,  and  without  hearing 
what  Norfolk  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  pronounced  him  guilty. 
TVhen  the  very  forms  of  trial  were  thus  under  the  control  of  a 
eapridooB  soyereign,  liberty  was  but  a  name :  the  crown  could  never 
£ul  to  destroy,  at  pleasure,  whatever  stood  in  its  path.  Norfolk  died 
as  he  had  lived,  a  Protestant  He  was  executed  four  months  after 
sentence  (A.D.  1572). 

The  Scottish  queen  had,  meantime,  been  removed  from  castle  to 
castle;  and  fincUng  the  numbers  and  precautions  of  her  keepers 
increased,  she  began  to  tremble  for  her  life.  She  called  to  mind  the 
offers  of  aid,  which  she  had  frequently  received  from  the  northern 
English,  and  despatched  word  to  her  friends,  to  hasten  to  her  rescue. 
Many  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  chivalrons  of  every  creed,  responded 
at  once  to  the  appeal  Dr.  Nlehobs  Morton,  formerly  a  prebendary 
of  Yo^  hi^pened  to  be  in  the  north,  on  a  special  mission  from  the 
pope.  The  objjsct  of  this  mission  was  to  confer  on  the  Catholic 
pnesfcs  the  jurisdiction  and  faculties,  which  they  could  no  longer 
receive  from  their  bishops.  He  was  seized  with  the  same  ardour  in 
the  eaoae  of  Mary  as  his  relations,  the  Nortons  and  Markenfields, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 

The  ferment  of  preparation  attracted  the  notice  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  attempt  to  seize  the  earls  of  Westmcvland  and  Northumberland 
only  extended  the  coniagration.  Westmoreland  declared  that  he 
had  been  ^  the  stay  of  the  peoj^e,  tiU  he  feared  to  have  been  pludced 
OQt  of  his  house,  which  unlawful  means  he  would  never  yield  to, 
lather  choosing  to  die  then  have  thus  cruelly  been  sent  up." 

Before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  leaders  assembled  several 
Catholic  priests,  and  asked  whether  they  were  justified  in  arming 
for  the  ancient  nobility  and  the  liberties  of  the  realm.  Opinions 
were  divided ;  but  the  majority  answered  in  the  negative.  The  insur- 
gents, however,  had  already  committed  themselves.  They  knew  too 
that  the  Calvinists  in  Scotland  and  France  had  established  the  free- 
dom of  their  relirion  by  force  of  aims,  and  that  Elizabeth  herself 
had  encouraged  the  rebellion,  and  they  knew  not  why  Englishmen 
should  be  denied  the  same  right  as  the  Frenchman  and  the  Scot. 
To  liberate  Mary,  and  compel  Elizabeth  to  acknowledge  her  as  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  their  chief  object  Fearful,  however, 
that  the  avowal  of  such  an  intention  would  lead  to  the  death  of  Mary, 
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tliej  proclaimed  that  they  had  armed  for  the  honour  and  saletyof 
the  qneen,  uohilitj,  and  kingdom.  Her  inajestj  ^*is  snrrounded  hy 
divers  new  set-np  nohles,  who  not  only  go  about  to  overthrow  and 
pot  down  the  anoient  nobilitj  of  the  realm,  bnt  also  have  mirased 
the  queen's  majesty's  own  person,  and  also  have,  by  the  space  of 
twelve  years  now  passed,  set  up  and  maintained  a  new-found  reli- 
gion and  heresy  contrary  to  God's  word." 

Restoring  the  ancient  service  at  Durham,  Staindrop,  Darlington, 
Richmond,  and  Ripon,  they  assembled,  to  the  number  of  one  ihoD- 
sand  seven  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  on  Branham  Moor. 
Their  prospects,  however,  were  utterly  cheerless.     Eight  hundred 
horse,  that  had  been  despatched  to  rescue  the  queen  of  Soots,  brought 
word  that  she  had  been  removed  from  Tutbury  to  Coventry ;  and 
the  Catholic  gentry,  instead  of  espousing  their  cause,  thronged  in 
great  numbers  to  the  royal  standard.     The  insurgents  dispersed  at 
approach  of  the  numerous  forces  of  the  queen,  and  their  chiefs  found 
a  shelter  among  the  Scottish  borderers,  from  the  menaces  both  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  Murray,  the  regent  (December,  A.D.   1569). 
Elisabeth  was  bent  on  vengeance.     To  de&ay  the  expenses,  and 
remunerate  her  adherents,  she  confiscated  the  k.nds  and  movables  of 
fifty-seven  gentry  and  freeholders  ;  while  she  abandoned  the  lower 
classes  to  martiaJ  law,  at  the  discretion  of  the  earl  of  Sussex.     In 
the  county  of  Durham  alone,  more  than  three  hundred  persons  were 
executed;  and  from  Newcastle  to  Wetherby,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  long  and  forty  broad,  there  was  hardly  a  town  or  village  with- 
out its  dead.     The  only  condition  on  which  even  the  survivors  were 
pardoned,  was  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  When 
the  work  of  blood  was  over,  a  strange  proclamation  was  iasoed  by 
the  queen  :  she  declared  that  she  had  no  right  to  define  artides  of 
&ith,  or  change  the  ancient   ceremonial;   that  she  had  no  more 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  than  any  of  her  predecessors ;  bnt  that  she 
ought  to  see  that  all  lived  in  the  faiUi  and  observance  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them  for  th&i 
religion,  but  that  religion  must  not  gainsay  the  Scriptures  or  the 
creeds,  and  must  yield  to  the  laws  that  require  attendance  at 
church. 

This  proclamation  is  a  curiously  illustrative  specimen  of  the  vagoe 
yet  artful  style  of  Elizabeth's  proclamations.  It  could  scarcely 
deceive,  however,  even  the  most  ignorant.  At  the  Pilgrimago  of 
Grace,  twenty  years  before,  the  voice  of  truth  had  risen  from  the 
depths  of  the  nation,  uttering  its  lament  for  the  monks,  as  they 
passed  away ;  the  same  stormy  voice  now  arose  to  proclaim  to  the 
flatterers  of  the  throne,  that  a  change  had  been  forced  upon  the 
people,  and  to  bear  testimony  of  love  to  the  ancient  £uth,  as  that,  too, 
was  passing  away.  Both  voices  united  to  utter  for  once  the  groan- 
ings  of  every  daas.  The  cry  was  stifled,  and  the  warning  scorned. 
In  little  more  than  half  a  century  later,  it  would  not  be  reprcflpcd : 
it  spoke  then  vengeance,  and  a  monarch's  blood  reeked  upon  tlie 
scaffold.     It  is  well  to  listen  betimes  to  the  voice  of  the  oppressed. 
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Before  the  friends  of  Maty  had  anned  in  her  cause,  Pope  Pins  V. 
Itad  endeavoored  to  aronse  in  her  favour  the  soyereigns  of  Europe. 
Pftol  lY.,  his  predecessor,  had  invited  Elizabeth  to  send  ambassadors 
to  the  genend  Council  of  Trent;  and  then  quietlj  awaited  the 
oooise  of  events.  At  his  accession,  Pius  Y.  found  that  time  had 
produced  no  change  for  the  better ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mary, 
the  hope  of  the  Catholics  of  Britain,  was  treacherously  imprisoned  : 
he  thought  that  further  forbearance  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
He  had  witnessed  with  grief  and  indignation  the  disturbances  that 
had  been  either  caused  or  fomented  by  Elizabeth,  in  almost  every 
Catholic  land ;  he  saw  no  prospect  of  her  returning  to  the  Church  and 
atoning  for  the  wrongs  which  she  had  inflicted ;  while  he  knew  that 
bj  an  artful  retention  of  Catholic  forms,  she  was  endeavouring  to 
deceive  the  simple  and  ignorant ;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  the  number 
of  the  ignorant  must  constantly  increase  from  the  rigorous  laws  that 
proscribed  their  legitimate  teachers.  He  determineo,  therefore,  not 
only  to  warn  her  subjects  of  her  insidious  designs  against  the  ^th, 
bat  to  censure  her  proceedings  in  the  most  severe  and  public  manner. 
When  he  learned  that  Eliza^th  was  endeavouring  to  bring  Mary, 
an  independent  sovereign,  to  trial,  he  ordered  proceedings  against 
Elizabeth  to  be  commenced  at  Borne.  She  was  charged  with  having 
displaced  the  canonical  bishops,  and  given  their  sees  to  schismatics ; 
with  having  abandoned  the  old  for  a  new  worship ;  with  having 
admitted  known  heretics  to  her  councils ;  and  with  having  usurped 
the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  and  exacted  an  oath  of  supremacy, 
in  derogation  to  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Catholic  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  bishop- elect  of  Bangor, 
and  various  deans,  priors,  and  other  cleigymen,  all  Englishmen,  sup- 
ported the  allegations  on  oath.  After  some  months,  the  process 
dosed,  and  the  judges  declared  that  Elizabeth  had  become  liable  to 
the  canonical  penalties  of  heresy.  A  papal  bull  announced  her  guUt, 
dedared  that  she  had  forfeited  her  *^ pretended"  right  to  the  throne, 
and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  (February,  A.D. 
1570). 

Felton,  a  gentleman  of  large  property  in  Sonthwark,  although 
aware  of  his  danger,  affixed  ihla  bull  to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of 
London's  residence.  He  was  tortured,  but  refused  to  name  his 
accomplices,  and  died  on  the  scaffold  glorying  in  his  deed.  To  prove 
to  the  *'  pretender,"  as  he  styled  Elizabeth,  that  he  owed  her  no 
malice,  he  sent  her  a  diamond  ring  of  great  value. 

Rendered  uneasy  by  the  tenor  of  the  bull,  Elizabeth  requested 
Maximilian,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  obtain  a  revocation.  The 
pope  replied,  that  it  was  either  valid  or  invalid :  if  valid,  why  did 
she  not  seek  a  reconciliation  ?  if  invalid,  why  did  she  ask  to  have  it 
revoked.  To  her  threat  of  personal  vengeance,  he  replied,  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  was  willing  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  cause. 

Although  the  bull  might  have  put  Catholics  more  completely  upon 
their  guard,  it  produced  no  amelioration  for  the  captive  queen. 
Year  after  year  speeded  on,  yet  brought  her  no  hope.     Murray, 
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Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton,  were  the  sacoessive  regents  of  Sootlwid, 
and  all  but  Mar  her  inyeterate  enemies.  Mar's  life,  it  was  suspected, 
was  cut  short  bj  poison ;  all  the  others  came  to  an  nntimelj  end ; 
and  James  Yl^  the  son  of  Maij  and  Damley,  was  enabled  to  shake 
off  the  tutelage  of  a  handful  of  nobles,  and  became  the  real,  u 
weU  as  the  nominal,  sovereign.  Conunnnications  were  opened  between 
him  and  his  imprisoned  mother :  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  pope 
were  ready  to  lend  assistance ;  and  the  Scotch  loyalists  began  to 
hope,  that  the  united  sway  of  James  and  Mary  would  heal  the 
wounds  of  their  country. 

The  agents  of  Elizweth,  howerer,  were  again  at  work;  and 
James  was  seized  in  the  Castle  of  Ruthren  by  his  treacherous  host, 
the  earl  of  Gowrie  (August,  A.D.  1582).  With  no  less  yigour 
than  dissimulation,  James  contrived  to  assemble  his  noUes  at 
St.  Andrew's ;  to  seize  the  castle ;  and  by  offers  of  pardon,  to  diaaim 
the  participators  in  the  ^'Raid  of  Ruthven  "  (June,  A.D.  1583). 

The  late  negotiations  were  now  resumed ;  and  James  and  the  duke 
of  Guise  planned  a  combined  invasion  of  the  north  and  aouth  of 
England,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  releasing  Mary.  The  royal 
captive,  however,  had  reason  to  fear  that  her  life  would  be  taken  by 
her  keepers,  in  case  of  an  attempt  at  rescue  :^she  preferred  negotiation. 
Elizabeth  was  inexorable ;  but  was  alarmed  when  she  learned  the 
design  of  her  enemies.  She  remembered  that,  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  she  had  stemlv  enforced  the  penal  laws,  had  dranched 
the  sttffold  with  blood;  and  she  must  have  felt  that  she  had  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  her  Catholic  subjects,  in  case  of  invasioii, 
would  imitate  the  Reformers  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  unite  with 
her  enemies.  She  endeavoured  to  dispel  her  terrors  by  redoubling 
the  activity  of  her  agents  in  Scotland,  and  by  interspersing  numdoofl 
spies  through  every  grade  of  Catholic  society.  Her  attempt  to  bribe 
the  Scottish  nobles  into  rebellion  was  frustrated  by  the  detection, 
execution,  and  banishment  of  the  chief  conspirators.  Her  aduemm 
against  her  Catholic  subjects  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 

As  early  as  1563,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  interceded  with 
Elizabeth  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  hierarchy,  and  besought  her  to 
leave  the  Catholics  one  church,  at  least,  in  each  populous  town. 
This,  however,  did  not  accord  with  her  ruthless  policy  :  she  excused 
the  deprived  bishops  from  being  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy;  but  refused  every  other  indulgence.  Many  C^itholicB 
at  once  abandoned  their  country.  Their  property  was  confiscated, 
and  was,  for  the  most  part,  granted,  or  sold  at  low  prices,  to  th« 
followers  of  the  court.* 


*  It  was  probably  to  thii  ttate  of  affliction  that  Elderton,  the  poplar  baOail- 
writer ,  alluded  in  his  Tenes  on  the  **  Lamentation  of  FoUy :' 


.»» 


*'  What  aurety  ia  in  man, 

What  truth  or  truat  at  all, 
Which  firameth  what  he  can 
To  worke  unworthy  thrall  ? 


*'  Lawe  ia  made  a  libertie. 
And  right  ia  OTerthrowne ; 
Fkith  ia  hut  a  fooliah  thing, 
Faliehood  ia  akme. 
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Of  the  Catholics  that  remained,  some  thought  that  attendance  at 
church  could  be  interpreted  as  the  mere  discharge  of  a  civil  obliga- 
tion ;  but  the  greater  part  felt,  what  the  &thers  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  soon  after  defined,  that  such  an  act  would  be  a  scandalous 
dereliction  from  that  external  profession,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
internal  belief.  Abstaining  from  the  worship  established  by  law, 
they  became  the  prey  of  the  queen's  pursuivants :  they  were  hurried 
before  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  obliged  on  oath  to  state 
how  often  they  had  attended  church,  and  when  they  had  received 
the  sacrament.  Fines  and  imprisonment  followed ;  and  the  victims 
of  persecution  returned  home,  only  to  be  subjected  once  more  to  the 
same  round  of  vexations.  Elizabeth  herself,  in  her  royal  progresses, 
stooped  to  the  work  of  a  petty  magistrate,  and  committed  to  prison 
Euch  recusants  as  fell  in  her  way.  Rookewood,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  earned  the  queen's  thanks  for  his  princely  reception  and 
eotertainment.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  kissed  her  hand,  when, 
at  her  own  suggestion,  he  was  called  before  the  earl  of  Sussex,  then 
lord  chamberlain;  and,  after  receiving  a  lecture  upon  his  pre- 
sumption, was  sent  to  gaol  for  his  CathoUcity. 

If  nothing  could  screen  the  laity  from  |>ersecution,  still  less  could 
the  clergy  escape.  It  became  daily  more  difficult,  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  that  died  or  languished  in  prison.  To  preserve  at 
least  a  remnant  in  the  ancient  faith,  a  new  supply  of  missionaries 
was  indispensable  :  if  a  nursery  for  rearing  the  clergy  could  not  be 
established  in  England,  it  must  be  planted  upon  the  continent, 
despite  of  Elizabetii's  enactments.  This  requisite  was  first  supplied 
bv  Dr.  Alien,  formeiiy  the  principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford. 
Aided  by  liberal  contributions,  he  opened  a  college  in  the  University 
of  Douay  (A.D.  1568),  and  sent  into  England,  during  the  first  five 
years  of  its  existence,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  missionaries. 

As  the  fury  of  persecution  increased,  new  supplies  were  necessary 
and  were  quickly  found ;  new  seminaries  were  opened,  and  many 
an  Englishman  prepared  to  brave  the  horrors  of  the  rack  and 
dongeon,  and  shed  his  blood,  as  a  criminal,  for  the  faith  of  his 
Others.  The  school,  founded  at  Rome  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes, 
had  long  since  been  converted  into  an  hospital  for  English  pilgrims. 
The  munificence  of  Gregoiy  XIII.  now  restored  it  to  its  original 
purpose.  Yalladolid  soon  opened  another  college ;  and  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  assented  to  the  request  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  sent  Persons, 
Campian,  and  other  Englishmen  of  his  order,  to  aid  the  distressed 
Catholics  of  Eng^d. 

"That  God  be  chiefly  served  to, 

Afl  dooth  to  him  belong ; 
That  right  may  have  hia  course  again, 

And  Tanquish  wicked  wrong ; 
Hiat  troth  may  take  his  wontMl  place. 

And  faith  be  fast  againe, 
And  then  repent  and  call  for  grace, 

Hiat  wrought  our  care  and  paine." 


"  Fbtterie  ia  the  forte  of  fame, 
And  trueth  is  trodden  down ; 
The  innooente  do  bear  the  blame, 
The  wicked  winne  renowne. 


"  And  let  ua  pray  for  our  defence, 
Our  worthy  queen  elect, 
That  God  may  worke  his  will  in  her. 
Our  thraldom  to  correct. 

2  u  2 
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Elizabeth's  ministers  had  viewed  with  tiiamph  the  piogiess  of 
their  insidious  measures,  and  hoped  that  in  a  few  yean  the  Cathoiic 
religion  would  be  rooted  from  the  land.  The  deigy  thai  povred  in 
from  Donay  and  the  other  seminaries,  baffled  their  expectations.  Tbcy 
had  resource  to  the  last  expedient  of  tyranny ;  and  henceforth  tbe 
missionary  entered  England,  his  native  land,  with  no  other  prospect 
than  a  brief  period  of  suffering  and  danger,  closed  by  inhumao 
torture  and  death.  Cuthbert  Maine  was  the  first  yictim.  He  ma 
accused  of  having  denied  the  ^een's  supremacy,  obtained  a  bull 
from  Rome,  and  said  mass  (A.  I).  1577).  As  the  proofs,  eTcnof 
such  a  charge,  were  slight,  one  of  the  two  judges  objected  to  tbfi 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  legal  conviction. 
The  Lords  of  the  Council,  however,  confirmed  the  sentence ;  sod 
the  martyr  suffered  with  constancy  the  cruel  death  of  a  traitor. 

The  activity  of  the  pursuivants  at  this  period  is  almost  incredible. 
Every  gaol  received  its  Catholic  victims;  and,  reeking  with 
poisonous  vapours,  the  result  of  accumulated  filth  and  want  of 
ventilation,  the  prison  devoured  its  inmates,  with  little  lees  certainty 
than  did  the  scaffold  and  the  stake. 

The  pursuivants  were  cheered  on  in  their  pursuit  of  blood  by  both 
queen  and  council;  and  queen  and  council  were  cheered  and  suppoitei 
in  their  turn,  by  the  still  obsequious  parliament  To  exercise  the 
power  of  absolution,  and  to  renounce,  or  induce  others  to  renoonee, 
the  established  church,  were  acts  that  were  now  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason:  the  punishment  for  saying  mass  wbs 
increased  to  the  pajrment  of  two  hundred  marks,  besides  a  yev's 
imprisonment ;  the  penalty  for  hearing  mass  was  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks ;  that  for  absence  from  cfaoreh 
became  twenty  pounds  per  lunar  month ;  and  if  the  recnsaat  con- 
tinued to  absent  himself  for  an  entire  year,  he  was  obliged  to  find 
two  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  in  two  hundred  poonds  each. 
To  hinder  priests  from  concealing  themselves  nnder  die  chancer 
of  schoolmasters  or  private  tutors,  persons  exercinng  these  profee- 
sions  without  the  license  of  the  ordinary,  became  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  their  employer  to  a  fine  of  ten  poondi 
per  month  (January  A.D.  1581). 

If  the  Catholics  were  hitherto  watched  and  annoyed,  they  wen 
now  harassed  and  hunted  down,  as  if  they  had  forfeited  all  the  rigiit^ 
of  Englishmen.  A  list  of  fifty  thousand  recusants  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  against  these  every  means  of 
annoyance  were  employed.  Often  in  the  dead  of  night,  armed  men 
would  enter  their  houses  and  burst  even  into  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments, tearing  down  the  arras  or  panelling  from  the  waUs,  probing 
the  very  beds  with  their  swords,  and  breaking  open  closets,  diawen. 
and  coffers,  to  discover  concealed  priests,  or  vestments,  or  chorch- 
plate,  or  Catholic  books.  The  inmates  were  interrogated,  and  their 
persons  searched.  From  the  brutality  of  the  officers  there  was  no 
redress.  Under  such  visitations,  Mrs.  Yavassour,  at  York,  \oei 
her  reason ;  and  Lady  Neville,  in  Holbome,  died  of  tenor. 
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The  secret  agents  of  the  government,  meanwliile,  insinnated 
themselves  into  the  new  seminaries,  and  even  pretended  to  become 
converts,   and  candidates    for  the  priesthood.      Failing  in   their 
attempts  to  inveigle  the  Oatholios  into  treason,  thej  reported  ima- 
ginary conspiracies,   or  tnmed   their   arts   against  their   fellow- 
informers.     One  of  these  wretches,  of  the  name  of  Nichols^  crossed 
the  seas  and  abjured  Protestantism ;  but  was  ejected  from  one  of 
the  seminaries  for  misconduct.      Returning  to   Englwid,  he  was 
urested  and  again  professed  himself  a  Protestant     The  news  of 
his  conversion  was  noised  about,  as  that  of  one  who  had  been  a 
Jesuit  and  preacher  to  the  pope.     By  orders  of  the  council,  the 
bishops  were  obliged  to  allow  him  ^50  a  year  for  his  maintenance. 
On  his  deposition,  Campian,  twelve  other  priests,  and  one  layman 
were  tried  and  condemned.      When  sentence   was  going  to  be 
pronounced,  a  barrister  declared  on  oath,  that  one  of  the  condemned 
was  oonsalting  him  in  London,  at  the  very  time  he  was  alleged  in 
the  chaige,  to  have  been  at  Bheims.     The  person  in  question  was 
remanded ;    but,  as  if  the  evidence  against  the  others  was  not 
affected,  they  were  sentenced  to  death.    They  were  executed  within 
a  few  days  (December  1,  A.  D.  1581).     The  rest  were  repeatedly 
questioned,  on  their  opinion  of  the  deposing  power  of  the  pope, 
and  on  the  part  which  they  would  take,  if  the  bull  of  Pius  Y.  were 
put  in  execution.     Those  that  answei^  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the 
council,  were  permitted  to  linger  out  their  days  in  prison.      The 
remaining  seven  answered  manfully,  that  their  opinions  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pretended  crimes  for  which  they  were  condemned ; 
that  it  was  not  their  place  to  decide  a  controversy  between  the 
pope  and  their  sovereign;  that  they  believed  what  the  Catholic 
Church  believed,  and  would  always  act  up  to  their  character  of 
Catholic   priests.      When   several  had  already  suffered,   Nichols 
withdrew  his  charges,  and  left  the   country.      When   visited  in 
prison  at  Rouen  by  Dr.  Allen,  his  excuse  was,  that  his  accusations 
had  been  extorted  by  fear  of  the  rack :  ^^  It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack  till  the  body  becomes 
almost  two  feet  longer  than  nature  made  it." 

Pany  and  Neville  were  still  more  noted  spies.  The  former  saw 
that  secretaiy  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burghley,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
trifling  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  exerted  himself^  though  in 
vain,  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
His  pretended  discoveries  of  the  schemes  of  the  pope,  though 
utterly  groundless,  were  carefully  circulated  (A.  D.  1584).  At 
length,  in  his  quest  of  plots,  Parry  met  Neville,  who  had,  for  some 
time,  been  watching  the  movements  of  Campian.  Each  sought  to 
entangle  his  adversary;  they  swore  mutual  secresy,  and  devised 
a  plan  for  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  liberation  of  Mary.  It 
now  became  a  trial  of  speed ;  Neville  arrived  in  England  first  and 
divulged  the  plot  Pany  thus  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  intrigues,  and 
was  pat  to  death  amid  the  scoffs  and  yells  of  the  mob  (A.D.  1585). 

If  the  plots,  alleged  to  have  been  in  agitation,  had  any  real 
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existence,  thej  conld  not  have  escaped  detection.  Yet  scaroelj 
one  was  proved.  Catholics  of  fiimily  and  property,  Aniens, 
Throckmortons,  and  others,  were,  it  is  true,  swept  from  tiieir  homes, 
tortured,  and  finally  put  to  death ;  but  the  pretended  proofs  were 
miserably  defectire :  an  occasional  confession,  extorted  by  the  nek 
and  afterwards  disayowed,  was  sufficient  to  seal  their  doom. 

To  increase  the  ferment  caused  by  rumours  of  plots  and  inTanoiiB, 
Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  who  had  been  tdcen  at  sea  on  hia 
way  from  France  to  Scotland,  was  put  to  the  rack  as  if  an  English 
subject,  and  was  compelled,  by  extremity  of  pain,  to  disclose  the 
pkui  of  James  and  the  duke  of  Guise  for  the  inyasion  of  England 
(A.  D.  1584).  An  association  was  immediately  formed,  and  was 
yirtually  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament,  to  destroy  all  penons 
that  should  either  seek,  or  in  whose  £ftTOur  others  should  seek,  to 
take  the  life  of  the  queen.  The  parliament  added,  that  if  an 
inyasion  occurred,  or  if  Elizabeth  died  a  yiolent  dealii,  Mary,  the 
queen  of  Soots,  should  forfeit  the  right  of  succession.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  all  clergymen  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  Kome,  and  were  found  within  the  realm  after 
forty  days,  should  undergo  the  penalties  of  treason ;  that  any  one 
who  received,  or  in  any  way  assisted,  such  clergymen,  shoold  incur 
the  punishment  of  felony;  and  that  any  one  who  knew  snch  a 
clergyman  to  be  in  the  kingdom,  and  should  not  disclose  the  &et 
within  twelve  days,  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  queen  s 
pleasure.  But  it  was  not  only  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  but  against 
all  the  students  of  the  new  seminaries,  that  the  wraUi  of  the 
government  was  directed.  Such  students  were  required  to  return 
to  England  within  forty  days  after  proclamation,  or  to  be  deemed 
gnilty  of  high  treason;  they  were  all  rendered  incapable  of  in- 
heriting ;  any  person  that  aided  them  with  money  was  liable  to  a 
premunire ;  and  any  parent  that  sent  his  children  to  the  seminaries, 
was  fined  one  hundired  pounds  for  every  such  offence. 

Among  other  victims  of  the  penal  laws  were  the  eails  of  Arundel 
and  Northumberland.  From  the  moment  the  former  renounced  the 
established  creed,  and  the  latter  displayed  his  attachment  to  the 
ancient  fiEuth,  they  both  became  objects  of  persecution.  Anmdd 
lingered  out  his  days  in  close  confinement ;  Northumberiand,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  more  than  a  year,  was  one  morning  found  in 
his  bed  with  his  heart  pierced  with  three  slugs.  The  change  of  his 
keeper  the  day  before  his  death,  the  difficulty  of  conveying  fire- 
arms into  the  Tower  for  the  use  of  a  prisoner,  and  the  vety  solicitude 
of  the  council  to  brand  him  as  a  traitor  and  self-murderer,  render 
it  more  than  probable,  that  his  death  was  the  contrivance  of  his 
enemies.  The  probability  almost  amounts  to  certainty,  from  a  letter 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  which  assumes  the  troth 
of  the  murder  as  a  fact  known  to  both. 

Parry  and  a  host  of  spies  were  prying,  all  this  time,  mto  the 
doings  of  Catholics.  Among  other  persons  denounced  by  Parry, 
was  a  Welshman  named  Morgan,  one  of  the  administrators  of  Maty's 
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French  dower.  This  man  professed  great  seal  for  Mary's  cause. 
While  he  expressed  bis  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  English 
Catholics^  he  loudly  inveighed  against  the  Jesuits  for  having,  as  he 
said,  increased  the  rigour  of  Elizabeth's  ministers^  and  for  having 
rapeiseded  laymen  in  advocating,  at  foreign  courts,  the  cause  of  the 
Scottish  queen.  As,  however,  it  could  not  be  shewn  that  the 
Jesuits  had  done  any  thing  more  than  their  duty,  Morgan's 
iairectives  were  little  heeded ;  and  as  he  was  connected  with  known 
emisfiaries  of  Walsingham,  be  was  regarded  by  many,  as  one  of  the 
namerous  agents  of  the  English  government.  This  man  contrived 
a  plot  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth.  Wakingham  knew  and  even 
eDcooiBged,  if  he  had  not  planned,  the  design.  It  might  naturally 
hare  been  supposed  that  the  secretary's  object  was,  to  discover  the 
whole  plot  and  punish  its  abettors.  Instead  of  this,  he  made  the 
scheme  subservient  to  a  dark  under-plot  of  his  own,  for  the  de- 
straction  of  Mary.  Morgan's  emissaries  worked  upon  tiie  chivalrous 
^irit  of  Antony  Babington,  a  young  man  of  family  and  fortune, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  adopt  his  design:  Elizabeth  was  to 
be  destroyed;  Mary  liberated;  and  the  Catholics  freed  from 
persecution.  Babington  found  no  difficulty  in  opening  a  corre- 
spondence with  Mary.  For,  unknown  to  himself^  the  secretary  had 
Ijeset  him  with  spies ;  had  bought  the  services  of  those  in  whom 
hia  victim  placed  implicit  confidence ;  and  after  reading  and  altering 
the  correspondence,  took  care  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  its 
destination.  A  letter  from  Mary's  secretary  at  last  informed 
Babington,  that  Mary  would  accept  his  offer  of  release. 

Walisingham  received  this  conmiunication  with  triumph,  and  dis- 
closed it  to  Elizabeth.  Finding  that  his  secret  had  transpired, 
Babington  offered  his  services  to  Walsingham  to  become  a  spy  upon 
Morgan.  The  statesman  feigned  acceptance,  and  promised  liurge 
lewarda.  This,  however,  was  only  to  secure  the  conspirator  the 
more  easily.  Perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  Babington  and  fourteen 
of  his  friends  took  refuge  in  St  John's  wood,  but  were  finally  cap* 
tured,  tried,  and  condemned. 

Elizabeth  wished  them  to  die  under  unusual  and  excruciating 
torments.  The  council  remonstrated  against  its  illegality,  and  the 
queen  consented  to  the  usual  form,  but  ordered  it  to  be  '^  protracted 
to  the  extremity  of  pain.'*  The  horror  excited  amongst  the  people 
bj  the  barbarous  execution  of  the  first  seven  of  the  culprits,  pro- 
daoed  a  mitigation  in  the  punishment  of  their  companions :  they 
vere  allowed  to  expire  upon  the  gibbet,  before  they  were  given  to 
the  knife  of  tiie  executioner. 

The  speech  of  Tiohboume,  one  of  the  sufferers,  awakened  the 
pity  of  the  beholders :  *^  Before  this  thing  chanced,"  he  exchumed, 
^we  lived  together  in  most  fiourishing  estate.  Of  whom  went 
report  in  the  Strand,  Fleet-«treet,  and  elsewhere  about  London,  but 
of  Bainngton  and  Tichboume  ?  No  threshold  was  of  force  to  brave 
oar  entry.  Thus  we  lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  could  wish  for : 
sad  God  knows  what  less  in  my  head  than  matters  of  state !     I 
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aLwajB  thought  it  to  be  impious,  and  denied  to  be  a  dealer  in  it,  but 
in  regard  of  mj  friend,  I  was  sUent  and  so  consented  "  (Sept  20, 
A.D.  1586). 

Before  this  execution,  the  doom  of  the  Scottish  queen  had  alrewiy 
been  pronounced :  Leicester  suggested  poison  ;  Walsingham  a  trnl 
The  latter  preyailed.  It  was  resolved  first  to  condemn,  and  then 
obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament :  ^^  This,"  observed  BoxgUey, 
^  would  make  the  burthen  better  borne,  and  the  world  better  nUi»- 
fied."  Maiy  consented  to  plead,  but  protested  against  the  andiority 
of  the  court ;  ^'  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  also  am  a  queen,  m 
not  amenable  to  any  foreign  jurisdicUon." 

The  royal  conunissioners  held  this  extraordinary  trial  in  the  pftii 
hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle.  Few  among  them  were  the  friends  of 
the  captive :  many,  either  in  council  or  in  parliament,  had  damonred 
for  her  blood ;  all  had  been  appointed  not  so  much  to  try,  aa  to  oo&- 
demn.  They  were  learned,  fully  prepared,  and  well  supported. 
Their  victim  had  been  a  prisoner  for  n^ily  twenty  years,  had  been 
seriously  injured  in  health,  and  had  lately  been  deprived  both  of 
her  money  and  her  papers.  Her  queenly  spirit,  however,  rose  with 
her  difBculties:  witiiout  preparation,  without  counsel,  she  baffled 
lor  two  days  all  the  wiles  of  her  enemies. 

On  the  third  day  proceedings  closed  ;  the  mockery  of  a  trial  wis 
to  be  concluded  in  the  dreaded  tribunal  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
Threatened  with  the  Tower  and  its  abodes  of  darkness  and  tortoie, 
Nau  and  Curie,  Maiy's  secretaries,  admitted  the  &ct  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Babington,  but  stoutly  denied  the  principal  charige, 
the  design  upon  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Despite  the  bitter  taunts  of 
Walsingham,  Nau  summoned  the  commissioners  to  answer  before 
Ood  and  all  Christian  princes,  if,  on  charges  so  ^se,  they  daied 
to  condemn  a  queen  who  was  no  less  a  sovereign  than  their  own. 
Nothing,  however,  could  save  the  captive.  Her  demand  that  her 
letters  should  be  produced  was  unheeded ;  she  was  declared  guilty  of 
having  compassed  the  death  of  the  queen ;  and  thus,  in  viitae  of  the 
late  act  of  security  for  Elizabeth's  person,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
her  lojul  enemy/  / 

Parliament  readily  sanctioned  these  proceedings,  and  petitioned 
for  a  speedy  execution.  Elizabeth  answered  that  she  ^  would 
commend  herself  to  be  directed  by  Ghxl's  spirit,"  and  asked  if  no 
means  could  be  devised  to  save  the  life  of  Mary,  without  danger  to 
her  own.  These  last  words  displayed  her  real  wishes  :  the  members 
therefore  pronounced  it  impossible.  Elizabeth  closed  the  mdan- 
choly  &rce  with  one  of  her  characteristic  speeches :  **  If  I  should 
say  that  I  meant  not  to  grant  your  petition,  by  my  faith,  I  ahould 
say  unto  you  more  perhaps  than  I  mean.  And  if  1  should  say  that 
I  meant  to  grant  it,  I  should  tell  you  more  than  is  fit  for  you  Uy 
know.     Thus  I  must  deliver  to  you  an  answer  answerless." 

Lord  Bnckhurst  and  others  were  commissioned  to  announce  to 
Mary  her  impending  fate ;  her  safety,  they  told  her,  was  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  established  church.      She  replied  that  she  had 
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never  sought  the  hann,  much  less  the  life,  of  Elizabeth,  bat  that  her 
real  crime  was  her  faith,  and  for  that  faith  she  thanked  God  that  it 
was  her  priyilege  to  die. 

For  a  while  Elizabeth  deferred  the  execution,  but  rather  through 
shame  than  fear  or  mercy.  The  remonstrances  and  threats  of  James 
she  treated  with  contempt.  That  prince's  efforts  for  his  mother's  life 
had  been  exerted  only  to  fill  his  coffers :  he  had  already  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  in  which  Mary's  rights  were  totally  oyer- 
looked.  His  present  feeble  expostulation  wajs  probably  to  save 
appearances ;  certainly  would  neyer  haye  been  made,  but  for  the 
indignant  language  of  France.  How  could  such  a  man  be  respected, 
such  an  enemy  feared  ?  This,  howeyer,  is  the  mildest  interpre- 
tation that  can  be  attached  to  James's  conduct ;  there  is  no  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  actually  consented  to  his  mother's 
death.  When  that  mother  was  no  more,  James  receiyed,  either  bm 
a  gift  for  past,  or  a  bribe  for  present,  silence,  the  pitiful  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds. 

From  yery  different  reasons,  France  was  as  little  able  to  interfere 
as  Scotland.  Internal  dissension  paralysed  its  strength.  Its  ambas- 
sador's remonstrances  were  stifled  by  the  pretended  discoyery  of  a 
plot  among  his  serrants.  The  ministers  arrested  his  secretary,  pro- 
duced witnesses,  examined  papers.  When  their  object  was  gained, 
and  there  was  no  occasion  for  further  delay,  they  layished  compli- 
ments and  apologies,  and  announced  to  the  in<Mgnant  Frenchman 
that  his  innocence  was  cleared. 

If  Elizabeth's  delay  was  not  the  result  of  fear,  still  less  was  it  of 
mercy.  Often  was  she  heard  to  complain,  almost  in  the  words  of 
Henry  II.,  that  there  was  not  one  to  be  found  among  the  thousands 
that  boasted  their  attachment,  that  would  spare  her  the  necessity  of 
sliedding  the  blood  of  her  captiye.  She  had  commanded  Dayison 
to  take  the  sentence  to  the  great  seal,  and  ''  trouble  her  no  more 
with  it ;  "  she  added  with  an  ironical  smile  that  Walsingham,  who 
was  sick,  ^'  at  the  sight  of  it  would  die  outright"  Then  suddeidy 
she  exclaimed^  '^  Surely  Paulet  and  Drury "  (the  two  keepers  of 
Maiy)  ^^  could  ease  me  of  this  burthen.  Do  you  and  Walsingham 
sound  their  dispositions."  When  Dayison  yentured  to  ask  whether 
she  still  intended  to  proceed  to  execution,  she  answered  with  an  oath 
that  she  did.  When  she  found  that  Mary's  keei>ers  refused  to  shed 
Mood  without  a  warrant,  she  burst  into  a  tempest  of  rage. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  meantime,  announced  to  Mary  that  she 
Was  to  die  the  next  morning.  She  crossed  herself ;  said  that  the 
day  to  which  she  had  long  been  looking  had  arriyed ;  enumerated 
her  wrongs  and  the  artifices  of  her  enemies,  and  placing  her  hand 
Qpon  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  that  was  lying  before  her,  ex- 
claimed, "  As  for  the  death  of  the  queen,  your  soyereign,  I  call  God 
to  witness,  that  I  neyer  imagined  it,  neyer  sought  it,  nor  oyer 
consented  to  it" 

She  rejected  the  religious  aid  of  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  and 
guested  that  she  might  haye  the  assistance  of  Le   Prau,  her 
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ahnoner.  She  was  lefased.  When  she  heard  that  Nan,  her  secre- 
tary,  was  still  living,  she  was  astonished,  and  solemnly  dedtfed 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Whatever  her  meaning,  she 
was  perhaps  correct :  Nan's  name  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Ibt  of 
Elizabeth's  pensioners,  and  Elizabeth  was  not  one  to  give,  without  % 
solid  reason.  That  Mary,  notwithstanding  her  asseveration,  inserted 
Nan's  name  in  her  will,  may  appear  strange ;  bnt  it  was  perlii|i8 
for  fear  that  the  instrument  would,  otherwise,  be  destroyed,  bj 
Elizabeth's  ministers. 

Every  thing  around  the  poor  queen  told  her  of  her  approaching 
doom  ;  her  dais,  the  symbol  of  dignity,  was  removed  ;  her  loom 
was  hung  with  black,  because,  as  she  was  told,  she  was  to  oonoder 
herself  already  dead;  and  during  the  whole  night,  the  strokes  of 
the  mallet,  that  was  preparing  her  scaffold,  echoed  through  her 
apartment 

Her  calm  and  cheerful  fortitude  did  not,  however,  forsake  her. 
She  hushed  the  wailiugs  of  her  attendants,  and  told  them  not  to 
weep,  but  to  rejoice,  because  she  was  approaching  the  term  of  her 
misfortunes.  At  supper  she  drank  to  all  her  servants.  Falling  ot 
their  knees,  they  ple<i^ged  her  in  return,  and  besought  her  foigire- 
ness  for  any  involuntary  neglect  in  her  service.  She  on  her  piit 
asked  pardon  for  all  her  unkindness,  and  gave  them  advice  for  thor 
future  conduct. 

In  the  great  hall  a  scaffolding  had  been  erected  and  covered  with 
black  serge.     Around  this,  soldiers  and  country  gentlemen,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  were  assembled.     When  Maiy  was  on  her 
way  to  this  dismal  spectacle,  she  was  met  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase  by  Melville,  her  aged  steward  :  ^^  Ah  !  madam,  unlu^j 
me,"  he  gasped ;  ^'  was  ever  a  man  on  earth  the  beai«r  of  sndi 
florrow  as  I  shall  be,  when  I  report  that  my  good  and  gracioiv 
queen  and  mistress  was  beheaded  in  England  ?  "     ^'  Good  Melville,* 
interposed  Mary,  ^  cease  to  lament :  thou  hast  rather  cause  to  joj 
than  mourn,  for  thou  shalt  see  the  end  of  Mary  Stuart's  troubles. 
Know  that  this  world  is  but  vanity,  subject  to  more  sorrow  than  u 
ocean  of  tears  can  bewail.     Bnt  I  pray  thee  report  that  I  die  » 
true  woman  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to  France.     May  God 
forgive  them  that  have  long  thirsted  for  my  blood,  as  the  hart  doth 
for  the  brooks  of  water.     O  God !  thou  art  the  author  of  troth  and 
truth  itself.     Thou  knowest  the  inward  chambers  of  my  thoughts, 
and  that  I  always  wished  the  union  of  England  and    Scotland. 
Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  done  nothbg 
prejudicial  to  the  dignity  or  independence  of  his  crown,  or  Bavooib- 
ble  to  the  pretended  superiority  of  our  enemies." 

Drying  her  tears,  she  once  more  requested  the  aid  of  her  confessor, 
and  was  again  refused.  Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  she  thanked  God 
that  he  had  given  her  this  opportunity  of  publicly  confeseing  her 
religion ;  declared  her  innocence  of  any  design  against  EliaJbeth's 
life  :  and  protested  that,  as  a  foreign  queen,  she  was  independent  of 
the  authority  of  the  English  queen  and  parliament.     She  was  inter- 
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rapted  by  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  began  to  preach  np  the 
jiwtice  of  her  sentence,  and  to  warn  her  of  the  damnation  into  which, 
as  he  mid,  for  being  a  Catholic,  she  was  about  to  plunge.  She 
esdmlj  remonstrated  on  the  interruption,  and  turned  aside.  Going 
round  the  scaffold  until  he  again  faced  her,  he  resumed  his  offensive 
discourse,  and  at  last,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
began  to  praj  alond.  She  heeded  not,  and  was  already  absorbed  in 
her  derotions.  She  prayed  for  the  afflicted  church ;  for  James,  her 
son ;  for  her  murderess,  Elizabeth.  Then  holding  out  a  crucifix,  she 
continued, ''  As  thy  arms,  O  God,  were  stretched  out  upon  the  cross. 
80  receiye  me  into  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and  forgive  me  my  sins." 
**  Madam,"  interrupted  the  earl  of  Kent,  ^^you  had  better  leave 
snch  popish  trumperies,  and  bear  him  in  your  heart."  '^  I  cannot," 
she  replied,  *^  hold  in  my  hand  the  representation  of  his  sufferings, 
but  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  bear  him  in  my  heart." 

When  the  executioners  began  to  remove  her  upper  robes,  she  ob- 
served with  a  smile,  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  such  grooms. 
One  of  her  maids  then  bound  her  eyes,  and  she  was  led  to  the 
block.  Kneeling  down  she  repeatedly  and  firmly  exclaimed,  '^  Into 
thy  bands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  The  sobs  of  the  by- 
standers unnerved  the  executioner :  not  till  the  third  stroke  was  the 
head  completely  severed  (Feb.  8,  A.D.  1587). 

Thus  ended  the  long  captivity  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Her  body  was  allowed  to  remain  for  six  months 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  It  was  at  last  buried  at  Peter- 
borough, and  in  the  next  reign  was  transferred  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  the  tidings  of  her  execution,  the  bells  of  the  capital  rang,  as  if 
for  a  victory.  Elizabeth  alone  appeared  ignorant  of  the  fete  of  her 
victim.  After  some  days,  she  thought  fit  to  make  a  display  of  grief; 
seemed  inclined  to  disgrace  her  ministers ;  and  actually  sent  Davison 
to  the  Tower :  all,  however,  but  the  last,  were  soon  restored  to 
&vour.  Elizabeth  professed  that  they  had  acted  without  her  author- 
ity, in  other  words,  that  they  were  no  better  than  murderers :  yet 
no  punishment  followed.  Davison,  who  had  declined  the  queen's 
personal  request,  to  join  the  members  of  the  ^^  association,"  and  had 
always  shewn  himself  averse  to  the  persecutions  of  Mary,  was  the 
least  likely  to  have  had  an  undue  share  in  Mary^s  death,  and  yet 
was  the  only  man  that  was  marked  out  for  prosecution.  He  dis- 
dained to  fawn  upon  his  t3rrannic  mistress,  but  defended  himself 
with  the  manly  tone  of  conscious  innocence.  Such  a  defence  in 
such  a  reign  was  the  sure  forerunner  of  heavy  infliction.  He  for- 
feited all  his  property,  was  severely  fined,  and  was  imprisoned 
daring  the  queen's  pleasure,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  she  lived. 

While  London  rang  its  bells  at  the  beck  of  the  government,  Europe 
uttered  its  indignant  amazement  at  so  foul  a  deed.  Were  it  not  for 
the  religions  wars  that  were  then  either  raging  or  evidently  impend- 
ing, it  is  probable  that  a  general  crusade  would  have  taught  Elizabeth, 
that  even  on  earth  there  is  retribution.  Spain  was  already  arming. 
The  death  of  Mary  did  not  cause  its  preparations,  although  it  infused 
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into  them  a  chivalroua  ardoar :  its  deep  aud  numerona  injuites  had 
aroused  its  strength. 

From  the  time  when  Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  her  unjust  pos- 
session of  Havre,  her  ministers  had  intrigued  inoessantly,  ather  in 
France  or  the  Netherhuds.  In  the  latter  country  they  soon  found 
ample  work :  the  Flemings  were  indignant  at  Philip's  disregard  of 
their  privileges,  and  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  a  despotic  tribaiial 
on  the  model  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  an  engine  of  state  much 
misrepresented  in  En^^and,  yet  not  a  little  resembling  the  Star 
Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commission.  Against  this  means  of 
destroying  their  political  freedom,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
formed  a  league  known  from  the  union  of  the  two  classes,  as  the 
'*  Compromise."  The  duchess  of  Parma,  who  was  then  the  vioeioj, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate,  by  suspending  the  powers  of  the  new 
tribunal.  The  reformers  deemed  the  concession  a  victory  ;  flew  lo 
arms,  plundered  the  churches,  and  expelled  the  religious  from  their 
monasteries.  Scarcely  were  these  disorders  quelled,  when  the  duke 
of  Alva  became  governor.  His  natural  severity  was  increased  bj 
the  result  of  the  conciliatory  measure  of  the  duchess  of  Parma: 
he  thought  that  concession  fomented  discontent,  and  by  rigorous 
edicts  and  energetic  deeds,  he  endeavoujred  to  ie<establish  his  master's 
authority.  The  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Horn  and  Egmont, 
all  pretended  Catholics^  were  the  secret  abettors  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances. The  counts  were  arrested  :  the  prince  escaped  to  hii 
principality  of  Nassau.  He  had  long  been  in  league  with  Conde 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  French  Huguenots.  It  was  now 
falsely  rumoured  by  these,  that  a  treaty  for  the  destructioD  of  the 
Protestants  had  beeo  made  at  Bayonne,  by  the  kings  of  Fraaoe  and 
Spain.  Having  thus  excited  the  Protestants,  and  heing  warmly 
supported  by  Norris,  the  English  ambassador,  the  combined  leadors 
attempted  to  surprise  the  court  at  Monoeaux.  Their  plan  was  dis- 
covered. The  Swiss  infEintry  inclosed  the  king  in  an  impenetrable 
square,  and  moved  on  intrepidly  to  Paris,  amid  a  storm  of  chai^ag 
cavalry  (Sept  A.D.  1567).  Having  pursued  the  royal  party  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  the  Huguenots  began  the  siege  of  the  capital. 

During  a  truce  with  their  sovereign,  they  burst  into  Flaodefa, 
while  the  prince  of  Orange  led  two  thousand  men  across  the  Rhiae 
for  the  same  object  (March,  A.D,  1568).  The  duke  of  Alva  was  a 
match  for  all  their  efforts.  As  soon  as  they  were  driven  horn  Bel- 
gium, the  flames  of  civil  war  again  rose  upon  the  soil  of  Fiance. 
Murder  and  retaliation  rapidly  succeeded,  until  the  contest  assumed 
the  most  sanguinary  aspect 

In  a  pacification  that  oa^  more  quieted  the  country,  the  Hognenoi 
chiefs  went  to  P^rjsy  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  their  nominal 
lesder,  the  young  king  of  Navarre.  An  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Cojigny  e;iLcited  their  alarm  and  fqry.  While  they  assembled  to 
deliberate  at  the  hotel  of  Coligny,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  one 
of  the  most  fearful  events  recorded  in  history* 

The  queen-mother,  Catlierine  de  Mediois,  luid  hired  the 
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that  attacked  Coligny.  As  if  ancouBcious  of  guilt,  she  went  with 
her  son,  Charles  IX.,  to  the  bedside  of  the  wounded  admiral,  and 
marked  with  terror  the  throng  of  Huguenots  and  their  menacing 
deportment  She  affected  to  fear,  not  only  for  the  king's  life,  but 
for  the  monarchy,  and  prevailed  upon  her  son  to  anticipate  their 
Tengeance.  That  very  night,  at  the  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  began  (Aug.  24,  A.D.  1572.)  The  hotel  of 
Coligny  was  forced,  and  the  admiral  and  his  chief  counsellors  were 
slain.  The  populace  joined  in  the  work  of  blood,  and  not  only  Paris, 
but  several  of  the  proyincial  towns  that  had  suffered  most  from  the 
Huguenots,  now  took  a  fearful  reckoning. 

Many  of  the  Protestants  fled  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
others  maintained  themselves  in  the  fortress  of  La  Rochelle.  Peace 
uid  war  again  rapidly  succeeded.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
the  Huguenots  established  a  council  at  Millaud,  with  power  to  ap- 
point commanders  and  counsellors,  determine  the  proportion  of  men 
and  money  to  be  raised  in  each  district ;  and  in  short,  assume  all  the 
fonctions  of  an  independent  government.  The  duke  of  Alen9on 
nnfurled  the  standard  of  revolt. 

To  oppose  this  confederacy,  the  Catholics  formed  a  League  for 
the  protection  of  the  ancient  fiuth,  and  of  the  Catholic  churches  and 
dergy.  The  king,  Henry  III.,  putlumself  at  the  head  of  the  league, 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  of  the  states  subscribed 
tfaeir  names  (A.D.  1577). 

Though  Elizabeth  took  an  active  share  in  all  these  troubles,  the 
French  king  was  unable  to  punish  her  interference,  and  was  even 
giad  to  obtain  her  alliance  in  order  to  deprive  his  rebel  subjects  of 
some  at  least  of  her  aid.  Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  the 
king  of  Spain  :  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  prince  of 
Onuige  had  been  prepared,  in  great  measure,  by  English  agents  and 
fing^h  money.  For  fifteen  years  before,  he  had  had  to  suffer  from 
the  same  unjust  interference.  To  another  act  equally  unjustifiable, 
much  of  the  bloodshed  that  followed  must  be  attributed.  Five  Spanish 
vessels,  laden  with  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  in  Flanders,  were  seized  by  Elizabeth  without 
a  shadow  of  right  (Dec.  A.D.  1 568).  There  was  of  course  no  pay 
for  the  troops ;  yet  they  must  be  maintained,  or  Flanders  abandoned. 
The  States  refused  to  consent  to  a  tax,  and  Alva's  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide for  the  emergency  by  a  compulsory  supply,  and  his  permission 
to  his  soldiers  to  live  at  free  quarters,  provoked  a  rebellion.  Holland 
and  Zealand  proclaimed  the  prince  of  Orange  their  stadtholder, 
and  never  again  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Spain.  In  addition 
to  all  these  injuries,  both  direct  and  indirect,  Elizabeth  had  listened 
to  an  offer  of  sovereignty  from  the  revolted  states,  had  entered  into 
fonnal  treaties  with  them,  and  had  despatched  Leicester  to  their 
help  with  eleven  thousand  men  (A.D.  1585  and  1587). 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  wrongs  of  which  Philip  had 
reason  to  complain.  Piracies  on  the  deep,  and  pillage,  conflagration, 
uid  butchery,  on  the  coasts  of  his  American  possessions,  were  of 
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frequent  occurrence,  and  uaturally  provoked  bis  wratb.  An  £nglulk- 
man  named  Hawkins,  had  opened  with  the  Spanish  colonies  aa  illicit 
traffic  in  African  slaves.  On  his  third  voyage  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Spanish  viceroy  (A.D.  1567) ;  and  oi  his  six  ships,  indnding 
two  of  the  queen's,  he  returned  with  only  a  bark  of  fifty  tons. 
Drake,  the  commander  of  this  bark,  thirsted  £>r  vengeance.  Leaniing 
from  a  sort  of  naval  chaplain,  that  as  his  losses  were  inflicted  by  a 
Spanish  officer,  he  might  justly  retaliate  on  Spanish  property,  he 
determined  to  act  upon  this  agreeable  doctrine.  In  a  third  voyage 
he  captured  nearly  a  hundred  small  vessels  in  the  galph  of  Mexico; 
collected  a  motley  band  of  English,  French,  and  Negroes^  and  having 
plundered  a  town,  and  intercepted  a  convoy  of  gold  and  ailver, 
sailed  once  more  for  England.  From  the  mountains  of  Daiien  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  vowed  to  imfud 
the  English  flag  upon  its  waters.  Aided  and  extolled  by  Elixabeth, 
the  chivalrous  freebooter  collected  five  ships,  and  once  more  directed 
his  course  t(»  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  western  shores  of  South  America  reposed  in  unguarded  seen- 
rity  :  Drake  had  little  to  do  but  to  carry  off  the  spoil,  and  yet  he 
disgraced  the  flag  under  which  he  robbed,  by  rapine  and  bloodshed. 
Learning  that  a  Spanish  squadron  was  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
awaiting  his  return,  he  crossed  the  mighty  Pacific ;  touched  at  the 
Moluccas ;  and  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  in  KnglaiKJ 
with  one  ship,  and  a  treasure  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
(Nov.  A.D.  1580).  MageUaens,  the  Portuguese,  was  the  first 
that  had  attempted,  but  Drake  was  probably  the  first  that  com- 
pleted, the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Four  months  after  his 
return,  Elizabeth  testified  her  approbation  by  knighting  him  and 
dining  in  his  cabin.  He  was  afterwards  engi^fed  in  a  more  bonoar- 
able  warBaxe,  not  for  private  gain,  but  for  the  security  of  his  ooontry. 

Philip  had  long  suppressed  his  anger,  and  directed  all  his  strength 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  At  last  he  turned  Elizabeth's  aits 
against  herself,  by  fomenting  discontent  both  in  England  and  Irdand  ; 
and  began  to  prepare  for  a  war  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  avert 
The  late  piracies  in  America,  and  Elizabeth's  open  support  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  forced  him  to  hostilities.  An  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  shipping  at  Cadiz  must  have  hastened  his  deteimina- 
tion :  Drake  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  Spanish  harbours ;  and, 
although  negotiations  were  still  pending,  he  burst  into  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  and  took  or  destroyed  eighty  ships,  partly  vessels  of  war 
and  partly  merchantmen.  The  preparations  of  five  years  being  at 
length  completed,  Philip  now  no  longer  hesitated.  Spanish  ships 
of  war  of  every  class  began  to  issue  forth  upon  the  AUantio.  The 
chiules,  or  war-ships  of  the  northern  races ;  the  galley,  impelled  by 
oars,  and  carrying  guns  both  upon  its  stem  and  its  lofty  piow  ;  the 
galeasse,  one-third  larger  than  the  galley,  and  having  cannon  on 
its  sides,  between  the  benches  of  oars ;  and  the  galleon,  or  ordinary 
ship  of  war,  towering  high  above  the  waves,  and  bristling  with 
artillery ;  all,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  flattering 
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with  banoeTB  and  glittering  with  the  armour  of  the  troops  collected 
together  for  a  descent  upon  England. 

The  English  navj  consisted  of  thirty-four  ships.  To  these  thirty- 
three  were  added  hy  the  city  of  London,  and  eighteen  hy  individuals, 
amongst  whom  were  several  of  the  persecuted  Catholics.  The  total 
Dumber  was  completed  hy  forty-three  hired,  and  fifty-three  coast- 
ing, yessds.  They  were  much  smaller,  but  more  manageable  than 
those  of  Spain.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  hereditary  admiral 
of  England,  was  assisted  by  the  advice  and  energy  of  Drake, 
Forbisher,  Hawkins,  and  other  experienced  officers.  He  suffered 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  pass,  then  opened  a  brisk  fire,  and  cut  off  such 
Tessels  as  fell  to  the  rear.  The  Armada  at  last  anchored  in  the' 
TJcinity  of  Calais.  At  Dunkirk,  fourteen  thousand  of  the  land 
forces  had  already  embarked,  and  the  remainder  at  Nienport  only 
awaited  orders.  It  was  expected  that  the  following  day  would 
witness  the  descent  upon  England  (July  29,  A.D.  1588). 

Daring  the  night,  the  Spaniards  were  alarmed  by  the  glare  of 
eight  fire-ships  that  were  rapidly  approaching.  A  cry  of  horror 
resotmded  through  the  fleet ;  the  cables  were  cut ;  ship  dashed  upon 
ship ;  and  all  was  confusion.  When  the  danger  was  past,  a  storm 
overtook  and  scattered  the  fleet,  before  it  had  regained  its  station. 
In  this  distressing  condition,  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  :  forty 
Spanish  ships,  however,  collected,  and  kept  the  assailants  at  bay.  On 
the  following  morning  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Spanish 
admiral,  could  collect  no  more  than  eighty  sail.  This  force  was  not 
on]j  insufficient  for  the  invasion,  but  was  too  weak  to  face  the 
triamphant  English.  It  therefore  returned  to  Spain,  by  suling 
roond  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  coasts  were  strewn  with  its 
wrecks. 

When  the  Armada  was  approaching,  Elizabeth  dreaded  the 
hostility,  both  of  the  Scottish  king  and  the  oppressed  Catholics. 
The  former  was  secured  by  an  offer  of  lands,  a  dukedom,  an  annuity 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  support  for  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  some  advised  that  their 
chief  men  should  be  destroyed.  Elizabeth,  however,  contented  her- 
^If  with  filling  the  prisons  with  convicted  recusants,  and  ordering 
dose  watch  to  be  kept  upon  all  that  were  suspected  on  account  of 
"religion.*  Despite  of  suspicion  and  cruelty,  however,  the  active 
lo3ralty  of  the  Catholics  extorted  praise  from  their  very  persecutors. 

Elizabeth  was  not  devoid  of  the  inherent  courage  of  the  Tudors. 
She  reviewed  her  troops  at  Tilbury,  and  talked  of  leading  them  in 
person  against  the  enemy.  When  the  danger  was  over,  she  rewarded 
the  admiral  and  his  officers,  but  lavished  her  highest  favours  upon  her 
favourite,  Leicester.  She  even  proposed  to  elevate  this  nobleman 
to  the  unprecedented  rank  of  lord-lieutenant  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. From  such  a  dignity  the  ascent  to  the  throne,  upon  the 
death  of  the  childless  queen,  was  but  a  step ;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
<ietailed  statements  in  the  correspondence  of  men  of  high  station 
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and  deeply  conversant  with  the  factions  of  the  age,  Leicester  had 
long  since  fixed  his  heart  upon  the  crown,  and  expected  unanimoos 
support  from  the  numerous  and  increasing  sect  of  the  Poritana.  If 
such  were  really  his  hopes,  he  was  disappointed :  some  of  the  ministers 
were  his  determined  enemies,  and  foimd  means  to  dissuade  Elia- 
both.  A  few  days  later,  Leicester's  profligate  career  and  ambitions 
designs  were  alike  cut  short  by  death.  An  account  of  hia  life, 
generally  known  as  "  Leicester's  Conunonwealth,*'  describes  him  as 
a  monster  of  wickedness.  It  was  £Eimiliarly  called  Father  Peraons 
Green  Coat,  from  its  supposed  author  and  the  colour  of  its  leaves. 
The  father,  however,  denied  the  publication.  Judging  &om  the 
variety  and  nicety  of  its  detail,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  prodnctioQ 
of  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  court.  The  refutation 
attempted  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  learned  and  accomplished 
nephew  of  Leicester,  is  generally  esteemed  a  decided  failure. 

Although,  on  the  approach  of  the  Armada,  many  of  the  Catholics 
had  furnished  ships  and  troops  at  their  own  expense,  and  although  the 
ministers  acknowledged  to  foreign  powers  that  the  Catholics  displayed 
no  less  loyalty  than  Protestants,  the  persecution  continued  to  rage  with 
unabated  violence.  On  one  point,  at  least,  it  was  grievously  increased: 
for  the  new  oflenoe  of  stra.ying  more  than  five  miles  from  their  owa 
doors,  Catholics  forfeited  the  whole  of  their  property.  By  con- 
tinual fines  or  actual  invasion,  their  wealth  and  possessions  were 
passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  Many  a  Dunilj 
had  to  endure  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  a  stranger  established  upon 
lands,  that  had  lately  been  theirs,  and  building  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence, partly,  if  not  entirely,  out  of  their  former  revenues.  If  in 
consequence  of  repeated  penalties,  the  Catholics  fell  into  arrears 
with  the  crown,  they  could  be  deprived,  every  six  months,  of  all 
their  personal,  and  two-thirds  of  their  real  or  landed  propertjr.  If 
orders  came  to  furnish  troopers,  or  pay  contributions  under  the  privy 
seal,  they  dared  not  refuse.  If  the  pursuivants  carried  off  thetr 
plate  ;  if  some  powerful  neighbour  chose  to  appropriate  a  portion  of 
their  domain,  they  had  no  hope  of  redress.  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe 
detained  his  own  grandmother  in  custody;  and  when,  at  last,compeUad 
to  set  her  at  liberty,  he  kept  '^  her  living,  goods,  and  chattels  "  for 
his  own  use.  Two  priests  luLving  been  discovered  in  a  house  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  both  house  and  demesne  were  appro- 
priated, without  ceremony,  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbniy,  a  Protect- 
ant. On  the  property  were  found  the  title-deeds  of  another  estate, 
and  this  too  was  appropriated :  '^  things,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  ^^  gtOkUtr 
than  my  present  poor  estate  can  suffer,  or  in  anywise  bear,  I  paying 
her  majesty  the  statute  of  recusancy,  being  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  by  year,  which  is  more  than  all  my  rents  yearly  rise  unto." 

These  scenes  occurred  before  the  Spanish  expedition :  they  were 
afterwards  redoubled  in  number  and  violence.  An  inscription  pLuxd 
under  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Towneley,  of  Lancashire,  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  harassed  life  of  a  Catholic  gentleman :  '^  This  John, 
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aboQt  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  that  now  is, 
for  professing  the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  £Eiith,  was  imprisoned, 
firstf  at  Chester  Castle ;  then  sent  to  the  Marshalsea ;  then  to  York 
Caatle ;  then  to  the  Blockhouses  in  Hull ;  then  to  the  Ckktehoose  in 
Westminster ;  then  to  Manchester ;  then  to  Broughton,  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  then  twice  to  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  and  so  now,  seventy- 
three  years  old  and  blind,  is  bound  to  appear  and  keep  within  five 
miles  of  Towneley,  his  house.  Who  hath,  since  the  statute  of  the 
23rd,  paid  into  the  exchequer  twenty  pounds  a  month,  and  doth  stiU, 
80  that  there  is  paid  already  above  five  thousand  pounds,  A.D.  1601. 
John  Towneley,  of  Towneley,  in  Lancashire." 

While  the  whole  body  of  Catholics  was  plundered,  and  virtually 
thrust  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  numbers  were  perishing  in  close 
confinement,  and  many  were  shedding  their  blood  upon  the  scaffold. 
During  the  fourteen  years  that  elapsed  between  the  dispersion  of  the 
Armada  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  sixty-one  priests,  forty-seven 
laymen,  and  two  ladies,  suffered  death  for  their  attachment  to  the 
faith.  Obscurity  and  poverty  afforded  no  shelter :  numbers  of  the 
poor  were  arrested.  At  one  sessions  in  Hampshire  four  hundred, 
and  at  the  assizes  in  Lancashire  six  hundred,  were  presented ;  some 
bad  their  ears  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  while  others  were  publicly 
whipped.  It  was  at  length  enacted,  that  all  recusants  should  abjure 
the  lealm  under  pain  of  felony.  This  outrageous  severity  proving 
impzacticable,  the  magistrates  let  loose  their  creatures  to  torment  the 
poorer  Catholics,  with  discretional  demands  for  money. 

Common  sufferings  generally  end  in  mutual  sympathy.  Not  so 
with  the  Puritans:  they  were  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  the 
Catholics,  at  the  very  time  that  they  themselves  were  quivering  in 
the  merciless  grasp  of  the  law.  As  their  complaints  produced  no 
redress,  they  poured  out  their  feelings  in  scurrilous  pamphlets.  To 
quell  their  resistance  the  queen  was  seldom  nice  in  her  choice  of 
means  :  when  she  heard  of  the  vituperations  that  were  lavished 
upon  her  own  conduct,  she  forbade  all  printing  or  binding,  except 
by  a  certain  number  of  presses  in  London,  and  by  one  press  in  each 
of  the  universities.  Even  under  these  limitations,  the  approbation 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  indispensable.  Despite  of  this 
rigorous  enactment,  the  obnoxious  works  continued,  until  a  press, 
that  was  moved  from  county  to  county,  was  diiscovered  and 
demolished. 

For  one  of  these  publications,  entitled,  "A  Demonstration  of 
Discipline,"  Udal,  a  Puritan  minister,  was  brought  to  trial  at 
Croydon.  The  work  inveighed  against  the  government  of  the 
established  church  :  now  that  church,  it  was  argued,  was  established 
bj  Elizabeth,  and  the  book,  therefore,  was  a  libel  upon  the  queen. 
On  this  reasoning  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  death  (March,  A.D. 
1591).  As  James  of  Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  pleaded  in 
his  behalf,  and  as  he  had  recanted  most  of  his  opinions,  a  pardon 
was  in  coarse  of  preparation,  when  he  expired  of  anxiety  and  the 
ngour  of  his  confinement  (February,  A.D.  1592). 
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Gartwright,  the  leader  of  the  **  Nonoonformists,"  and  niae  of  his 
associates  had,  meantime,  been  sammoned  before  the  eedesiastieBl 
commission.  Their  refusal  to  answer  upon  oath  led  to  a  warm  con- 
troversy. It  was  declared  to  be  an  obrioas  injustice  to  force  a  man 
^ther  to  bear  witneas  against  himself,  or  to  commit  perjutj.  In 
1593,  this  question  was  referred  to  in  the  house  of  ooramonfl^  and 
Morrice  proposed  a  reform  in  the  eoclesiasUcal  covrts.  The  speaker 
was  immediately  summoned  into  the  queen's  presence.  She  bade 
him  remind  the  house,  that  she  could  ^t^er  summon  or  diflBolve  the 
parliament ;  that  she  had  forbidden  them  to  interfere  in  eulijeciB 
above  their  capacity,  in  matters  of  church  or  staifee ;  that  ^e  won- 
dered at  their  presumption  and  disobedieHce ;  and  tiiat  dbe  com- 
manded them  on  their  allegiance  never  to  read  a  bill  which  had 
reference  to  any  such  question.  Not  content  with  this  interference 
and  reprimand,  die  deprived  Morrice  of  his  office  in  the  Ooott  of 
Wards,  forbade  him  to  practise  as  a  barrister,  and  imprieoned  him 
for  several  years  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury. 

In  this  parliament  the  law  of  banishment  against  the  poorer 
Catholics  was  with  equal  folly  extended  to  the  Puritans.  Deeming 
the  established  church  an  unchristian  institution,  the  Brownists,  or 
ultra-Puritans,  refused  to  attend  its  service,  and  several  of  their 
ministers  were  put  to  death  (A.D.  1593).  The  queen,  however, 
was  growing  old,  and  James  of  Scotland,  the  presumptive  heir,  was 
a  Puritan,  the  ministers  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  dis- 
pleasing the  future  king,  and  relaxed  the  persecution  of  the 
Brownists. 

The  war  with  Spain,  meantime,  continued.  Recovering  from 
their  terror,  the  commons  petitioned  the  queen  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country.  She  declared  that  her  exchequer  could  not 
furnish  the  needful  supplies.  She  had  already  compelled  the  London 
merchants  to  furnish  money,  and  had  exacted  loans  that  were  never 
paid,  from  nearly  all  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom :  she  now  leeeived 
from  the  convocation  two  subsidies  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  from  parliament  two  subsidies  of  four  shillings  and  lour  tenths 
and  fifteenths.  Elizabeth  was  always  loath  to  part  with  her  money : 
notwithstanding  the  immense  supplies  which  she  had  just  reoMved, 
she  still  pleaded  her  poverty,  while  she  praised  the  affecdonate 
spirit  of  her  people.  Ro3raI  pnuse,  when  well  timed,  hat  a 
singular  efficacy ;  but  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  rich  apoils  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  had  no  less  infiuenoe :  an  association  for 
invading  Spain  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Dr^e  and 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  two  hundred  sail  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand men  carried  alarm  and  devastation  to  the  western  shores  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  commanders  returned  with  great  booty,  but 
with  scarcely  one  half  of  their  men.  Drake  had  already  made  a 
successful  voyage  with  twenty -one  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
scene  of  his  buccaneering  adventures.  In  this  expedition,  however, 
and  still  more  in  a  second  voyage,  he  foimd  that  an  attack  in  the 
time  of  war,  was  a  far  different  task,  from  one  in  the  secuiity  of 
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peace.  The  EBglish  encountered  a  most  detennined  resistance ;  and, 
worn  oat  with  yexation  and  hardship,  both  Drake  and  Hawkins 
expired  upon  the  same  shores  that  bad  so  often  witnessed  both  their 
crimes  and  their  hardihood. 

For  awhile  the  contest  now  languished.  For  Philip  was  waging 
a  triomphant  war  with  France,  and  bis  flag  waved  already  upon 
the  bills  of  Brittany,  and  the  towers  of  Calais  and  Cambray.  Hb 
recent  failure  against  England  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  his 
want  of  harbours.  Now,  from  the  security  of  a  port,  his  seamen 
oonid  descry  the  white  clififs  of  the  desired  land.  It  was  time  for 
Elizabeth  to  yield,  or  to  strike  at  once  a  deadly  blow.  The  former 
alternative  was  not  to  be  thought  of:  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail, 
including  twenty-two  from  Holland,  carried  fourteen  thousand 
£oldie»  to  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  The  Spanish  batteries  were 
despised,  the  merchants  and  men-of-war  were  captured  or  destroyed, 
and  the  city  was  taken  by  assault.  The  inhabitants  paid  one 
bandred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  for  their  lives,  and  all  the 
merchandise  and  property,  public  or  private,  were  seized  by  the 
conquerors  (June,  A.D.  1596). 

In  this  expedition  Essex  took  a  prominent  share.  Rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous, yet  chivalrous  and  handsome,  this  young  nobleman  had 
Buoceeded  Leicester,  as  the  royal  favourite.  Like  Leicester,  he  had 
to  encounter  the  disguised  and  crafty  enmity  of  Lord  Burghley. 
Fearing  that  the  earl  would  supplant  his  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Burghley  took  advantage  of  the  favourite's  absence  to  undermine 
his  influence. 

On  his  return  from  Cadiz,  Essex  had  brought  the  queen  no  trea- 
sure :  he  had  distributed  all  among  his  followers.  Elizabeth,  in  great 
anger,  declared  that  the  expedition  had  already  cost  her  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  that,  say  what  they  would!^  Raleigh  and  Essex 
fi^hould  pay  the  marines  and  soldiers.  To  the  no  small  amusement 
of  his  former  companions,  the  reckless  and  dissipated  earl  now  became 
both  constant  in  his  attendance  at  church,  and  staid  and  sancti- 
monious in  his  deportment.  This  singular  means  of  gaining  the 
queen's  fiavour  seemed  fruitless,  when  the  disgrace  of  his  adversaries 
prepared  the  way  to  a  reconciliation.  Elizabeth  had  been  antici- 
iJating  for  some  time,  a  goodly  share  in  the  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  which  she  knew  were  expected  from  the  Spanish  Indies. 
To  her  bitter  disappointment,  the  treasure  reached  its  destination  in 
safety.  Her  indignation  was  at  once  turned  from  Essex  to  his 
rtTaLB ;  and  the  adulators  of  the  throne,  and  even  the  hoary-headed 
Burghley  himself,  though  he  ceased  not  to  hate,  courted  and 
flattered,  the  reinstated  favourite. 

Enraged  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  Philip  was  now  again  preparing 
for  an  invasion  of  England,  and  was  not  without  hopes  of  seeing 
its  crown  upon  the  brow  of  tbe  Infanta.  The  question  of  the 
mcoession  had  been  warmly  controverted  in  England,  until  the 
parliament,  or  rather  Elizabeth,  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
all  that  should  presume  to  canvass  the  subject,  or  to  make  it  in  any 
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way,  a  topic  of  oonyersation.  She  oonld  not,  however,  dose  the 
mouths  of  the  namerous  exiles.  Of  these,  Allen,  Persons,  ^ 
Francis  Englefield,  and  Sir  Francis  Stanly,  snj^orted  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  InDEinta,  and  formed  what  is  known  as  the  ^  Spaiiish 
party." 

As  Elizabeth  strove  to  anticipate  the  descent  of  the  Spaaiarda, 
the  hostile  squadrons  were  at  sea  together,  each  making  for  the 
country  of  its  enemy,  and  each  baffled  by  continued  storms.  Essex 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  expedition ;  but  expense 
and  failure  again  provoked  Ellizabeth.  An  incident  in  council 
tamed  these  bickerings  into  ripened  hatred.  In  consequence  of  the 
discontent  and  hostility  of  all  classes  in  Ireland,  the  post  of  lord- 
deputy  was  one  of  danger  and  great  responsibility.  It  was  proposed 
to  bestow  it  upon  the  nude  of  E^ssex.  The  latter  sought  to  have  it 
conferred  upon  one  of  his  opponents.  During  the  debate,  thequeso 
spoke  sarcastically  of  her  favourite.  He  turned  his  back  upon  her. 
She  boxed  his  ears,  and  bade  him  ''  go  to  the  devil."  Bursting 
from  the  room,  he  vowed  that  he  would  not  have  endured  such 
treatment  from  her  father,  much  less  from  a  "^  king  in  petticoats.** 

Although  he  recovered  some  degree  of  royal  favour,  Eflsex 
quickly  fell  into  the  snares  of  his  enenues.  To  induce  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  they  prevailed  upon 
Elizabeth  to  grant  him  the  unusual  power  of  makmg  peace  or  war, 
and  pardoning  crimes  and  treasons  at  discretion.  His  debts, 
amounting  to  eight  thousand  pounds,  were  paid,  and  a  sum  of  three 
times  that  amount  was  bestowed  upon  him,  as  if  a  promise  of  still 
better  fortune.  With  eighteen  thousand  chosen  men,  he,  at  list, 
departed  for  Ireland. 

The  legislative  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  that  oountiy 
under  Mary,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  England.  Elizabeth  fonad 
equal  fiEusility ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  her  first  Irish  house  of 
commons,  ten  only,  out  of  twenty  counUes,  sent  their  representa- 
tives. The  political  troubles  of  the  country  were  as  great  as  ever. 
Henry  VIII.  had  bestowed  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  or,  in  fi^t,  the 
dependent  sovereignty  of  T3rrone,  upon  Matthew,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Conn  O'Niid ;  but  John,  the  eldest  legitimate  brother,  daimed 
the  sovereignty  as  his  by  hereditary  descent,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  the  rightful  chief.  John  laid  his  claims  before 
Elizabeth.  His  appearance  in  London  is  described  by  Camden,  ac 
one  that  astonished  the  inhabitants,  so  different  from  the  English  in 
dress,  deportment,  and  language,  were  the  clansmen  of  the  CNisI. 
Their  costume  in  particular  attracted  attention;  their  uncovered 
heads  and  long  flowing  hair ;  their  peculiar  short  armour,  wora 
over  linen  vests  dyed  with  saffron ;  their  ample  sleeves,  and,  not 
the  least,  the  weapon  which  they  bore  in  their  hands,  the  terrible 
sparthe,  for  the  use  of  which  their  forefathers  had  been  so 
renowned. 

Elizabeth  recognised  the  chieftain's  right ;  and  for  a  time  he 
shewed  his  gratitude  by  his  services  in  his  own  conntiy.    He  grew 
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diflsatisfied,  took  up  amis,  waa  nnfortunate,  and,  as  a  last  resooroe, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Soots  of  the  Western  Isles,  who 
were  then  encamped  in  Ulster,  the  enemies  both  of  the  English  and 
Inah.  In  their  camp  terminated  his  troubled  career ;  he  was  slain 
at  the  instigation  of  an  English  officer  (A.D.  1567). 

The  parliament  immediately  declared  it  treason  to  assume  the 
name  of  O'Nial,  and  confiscated  the  lands  of  John,  amounting  to 
one  half  of  Ulster.  As  if  these  lands  were  without  inhabitants,  or 
tbe  inhabitants  without  rights,  Elisabeth  determined  to  colonisai 
them  with  Englishmen;  Her  design  alarmed  a  people,  that  was 
already  indignant  at  her  encioaohments  upon  the  liberty  of  con- 
arience.  What  could  she  intend  but  their  expulsion  from  their 
native  soil  ?  Some,  both  of  English  and  Irish  descent,  immediately 
implored  the  int^erenoe  of  France  and  Spain.  These  powers 
were  too  much  engrossed  at  home  to  listen  to  the  call,  and  suoh 
aid  as  the  pope  could  afford  was  too  small  to  prove  efiectnaL 

The  powerful  earl  of  Desmond,  meantime,  was  driven,  into 
rebellion.  On  mere  suspicion  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  his 
lands  were  pillaged  by  the  troops  of  the  deputy.  His  struggle  waa 
now  hopeless,  when  San  Giuseppe,  an  officer  of  the  Papal  States, 
landed  with  some  hundreds  of  men,  a  sum  of  money,  and  five  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms.  Hb  arrival  was  too  late.  Scarcely  had  he 
erected  a  fort,  when  he  was  assailed  at  once  by  land  and  sea.  He 
capitulated.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  entered  the  fort,  received  the  arms 
of  the  deibnders,  and  then  butchered  them  in  cold  blood  (A.D. 
1580).  DeoBond  himself  contrived  to  elude  his  pursuers  for  three 
years.  He  was  at  last  discovered,  and  his  head  was  at  once  struck 
off,  Bent  to  Elizabeth,  and  set  up  as  a  trophy  on  London  Bridge. 
Of  the  six  hundred  thousand  acres  that  formed  the  patrimony  of  the 
earl,  the  greater  part  was  given  to  the  favourites  of  the  court.  The 
oonditions  of  the  grant  were,  that  one  family  at  least  should  be 
settled  on  every  lot  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  that, 
despite  of  lease,  or  custom,  or  purchase,  all  natives  should  be 
exoloded. 

The  administration  of  Sir  John  Perrot  produced  an  unusual 
degree  of  tranquillity.  He  rigidly  enforced  the  execution  of  the 
law  both  upon  the  English  and  Irish.  The  latter  regarded  him  as 
their  friend ;  the  former  considered  him  as  an  oppressor,  and  at  last 
denounced  him4W  a  traitor.  The  firmness  of  his  sway  was  not 
tempered  with  moderation,  and  his  arbitrary  views  provoked  the 
enmity  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Protestants.  There  was  at 
this  time  no  university  in  Ireland.  As  early  as  1311,  John  Lech, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  obtained  a  bull  from  Clement  V.,  for 
establishing  a  university  in  Dublin.  The  design  being  frustrated  by 
Inch's  death,  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  his  successor,  procured  a 
second  bull,  from  John  XXII.  (A.D.  1320).  William  Rodiart, 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  became  first  chancellor.  For  want  of  suffi- 
cient funds,  however,  the  institution  went  on  but  feebly,  and  seems 
to  have  expired  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.     In  1568  Sir  H. 
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Sydney  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  restore  it.  At  last,  Peirot 
formed  a  plan  of  converting  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's  into 
courts  of  law,  the  surrounding  houses  of  the  canons  into  inns  of 
court,  and  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  cathedral  to  endow 
a  university.  The  opposition  of  Loftus,  then  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  powerful  enough  to  defeat  the  project  by  procuring  the  recall  of 
Perrot. 

Thwarted  and  insulted,  he  gladly  obeyed  the  recall,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  council  (A.D.  1588).  After  a  lapse  of  neariy  three 
years,  he  wajs  arrested  and  condemned  for  treason.  All  that  wu 
proved  against  him  were  some  hasty  words,  disrespectful  to  the  queen 
and  her  advisers.  He  died  in  the  Tower.  As  soon  as  he  had  left 
Ireland,  Loftus  began  to  consider  the  question  of  founding  the 
oniversity.  It  happened  that  Henry  VIII.  had  given  the  lands  of 
the  Augustinian  monastery  of  All  Saints  to  the  Dublin  corporation. 
The  corporation  was  now  induced  by. Loftus  to  resign  these  laoda, 
in  favour  of  the  long-projected  university.  Trinity  CoU^e  wu 
speedily  incorporated  by  royal  charter  (A.D.  1591).  This  charter, 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  forbade  the  belles-lettres  to  be  taught  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

As  soon  as  Perrot  had  quitted  Ireland,  misrule  and  anarchv 
returned.  Among  the  native  Irish  that  had  armed  against  the  late 
earl  of  Desmond,  was  Hugh,  son  of  the  late  baron  of  Dongannoa 
His  services  had  been  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of  Tyrone.  In 
1593,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  O'Nial,  and  was  regarded  W  hu 
countrymen,  as  the  Irish  sovereign  of  Ulster.  Mardies,  sieges, 
truces,  skirmishes,  and  illusory  negotiations,  exhausted  both  the 
patience  and  resources,  of  several  successive  deputies.  The  queen 
herself  blamed,  not  so  much  the  O'Nial,  as  the  partiality  and  lapadtj 
of  her  own  officers.  Tyrone  declared  to  her  that  he  was  content  to 
be  her  subject,  but  would  not  be  trampled  on  by  her  servants. 
Elizabeth  professed  to  believe  him,  and  ordered  her  generab  tfi 
negotiate.  Her  usual  parsimony  was  perhi^  her  real  motive :  Ae 
disliked  the  expense.  Ireland  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  profit- 
less burthen,  which,  were  it  not  feared  that  the  Spaniards  wooM 
employ  its  timber  and  harbours  to  the  detriment  of  England,  ought 
at  once  to  be  abandoned. 

The  negotiations  of  Elizabeth  lad  been  skilfully  protracted  by  the 
O'Nial,  until  his  preparations  were  complete.  His  repeated  advan- 
tages  over  the  English,  and  especially  his  great  victory  in  l^rooe, 
near  the  fort  of  Black  water,  aroused  the  whole  country  (Aug.  14tK 
A.D.  1598).  Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  on  the  arrival  of  Essex. 
After  the  reduction  of  a  few  castles  in  Munster,  he  held  a  conference 
with  the  Irish  chieftain ;  and  an  armistice  wajs  concluded,  while  the 
demands  of  the  O'Nial  were  on  their  way  to  the  queen.  These  de- 
mands reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  contest :  he  required  that  the 
Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  ;  that  the  governor  of  Ireland 
should  be  an  earl  with  the  title  of  Viceroy;  that  the  judges  and 
principal  officers  of  state  should  be  natives ;  that  the  O'Nial,  O'Doo- 
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sell,  Desmond,  and  their  adherents,  should  enjoy  the  huds  which  for 
tlie  last  two  hundred  yean  had  belonged  to  their  respectiye  families ; 
and  that  one  half  ol  the  annj  in  Ireland  should  be  composed  of 
Datives  (Sept.  A.D.  1599). 

After  this  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Essex  suddenly  returned 
to  England.  Mountjoy  succeeded  him ;  defeated  the  O'Nial  when 
attempting  to  relieve  a  body  of  Spaniards  who  had  landed  and 
intrenched  themselves  near  Kinsale ;  and  partly  by  force  and  partly 
bj  treacheiy,  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  return  to  their  country. 
Ilie  superiority  of  the  English  forces  and  the  ravages  of  famine, 
reduced  the  natives  of  Munster  to  despair ;  a  few  struggles,  in  which 
neither  party  gave  quarter,  and  the  contest  ceased  (Jan.  A.D.  1602). 

Hunted  from  post  to  post,  Tyrone  now  asked  for  terms.  Eliza- 
beth reooired  unconditional  submission.  Her  ministers,  in  vain, 
reminded  her  that  Spain  was  imitating  her  own  policy,  by  forcing 
her  to  consume  her  strength  at  home ;  and  that,  for  sevenJ  years, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  maintain  tw^ity  thousand  men  in  Ireland, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  real 
caose  of  their  fear  was,  that  on  her  evidently  approaching  death, 
Ireland  would  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  "•  Spanish  party." 

Receiving  intelligence  that  the  queen  was  actually  in  danger, 
Mountjoy,  therefore,  hastened  to  receive  Tyrone's  submission,  as  well 
as  hiB  renunciation  both  of  foreign  assistance  and  of  the  title  of  the 
(XNial.  The  deputy  gave  him,  in  return,  a  full  pardon,  and  pro- 
mised that  the  possession  of  his  lands  and  former  tiUe  should  be  con- 
finned  by  a  new  patent  The  natives,  who  still  disdained  submission, 
withdrew  to  the  continent,  and  offered  their  services  to  foreign 
powers  (A.D.  1608). 

Alter  his  unbidden  departure  from  Irehuid,  Essex  was  tried,  not 
by  the  usual  judges,  but  by  a  bench  of  eighteen  commissioners. 
They  were  instructed,  however,  to  limit  their  dedsion  to  a  censure. 
Essex  endeavoured  for  a  time,  to  recover  the  royal  fiivour.  Failing  in 
this,  he  turned  to  James  of  Scotland,  informed  him  that  Nottingham, 
Cecil,  Cobham,  and  Raleigh,  had  sworn  that  Elimbeth  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Infanta ;  and  offered  his  services,  to  compel  the  queen 
to  acknowledge  the  title  of  James.  It  was  noticed,  at  this  time, 
that  Essex  House,  in  the  Strand,  and  Druiy  House,  not  £ar  from 
Temple  Bar,  the  residence  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  Essex, 
were  continually  thronged  with  people,  amongst  whom  not  a  few 
were  known  Puritana  Four  of  the  ministers  proceeded  to  Essex 
House,  lo  demand  the  meaning  of  such  assemblies.  They  were 
detained  as  prisoners,  while  Essex  issued  forth  to  raise  the  citiiens. 
lo  vain,  however,  did  his  followers  shout  "  An  Essex,  an  Essex ;" 
there  was  no  friendly  reply.  In  vain  did  Essex  gase  along  the  nar- 
row winding  streets;  in  vain  did  he  glance  along  the  varied  sweep  of 
boilding,  tower  and  gable,  projecting  stories,  and  pointed  windows ; 
no  face  was  there  to  greet  hiuL  Repulsed  from  Ludgate,  and  sur- 
rounded in  his  house,  he  surrendered;  and  was  tried  and  executed  as 
a  traitor  (Feb.  A.D.  1601). 

2  Y 
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Having  prevailed  in  all  his  qoarrels  with  tlie  queen,  he  had  fonned 
the  notion,  that  she  was  to  he  driren  and  not  to  be  led.  Thia  idea 
seems  to  hare  produoed  the  rash  attempt  to  raise  the  citj ;  but,  if 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  to  be  credited,  would  not  hare  led  him  to  the 
scaffold,  had  he  not  wounded  the  queen's  ranitj,  by  terming  her, 
^^an  old  woman,  as  crooked  in  mind  as  she  was  in  body."  His  aSa- 
bility  and  profusion,  his  love  of  adrenture,  and  undisguised  of^wa- 
tion  to  Cecil,  rendered  him  the  £aToorite  of  the  giddy  crowd.  Tbs 
popularity  of  Eliiabeth  had  long  been  on  the  wane ;  but  now  if  she 
were  not  openly  execrated,  she  was  received  in  gloomy  silence,  while 
her  ministers  were  greeted  with  hootings  and  insult.  The  aged 
Burghley  had  preceded  Essex,  his  enemy,  to  the  tomb.  He  was  an 
industrious  and  provident  minister ;  but  he  forsook  the  broad  path  of 
justice,  for  the  narrow  limits  of  expediency.  His  own  power  and 
that  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  built  upon  the  ascendancy  of  a  party; 
when  that  party  divided,  the  throne  tottered  and  fell.  Coonting,  it 
would  seem,  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  victims,  he  combined  tbs 
reformers,  and  crushed,  but  could  not  exterminate,  the  Catholica 
When  the  Catholics  became  impoverished,  and  formed  scarcely  half  of 
the  nation,  the  Puritans  were  gathering  strength ;  and,  a/ter  a  petty 
but  furious  contest  upon  wearing  or  rejecting  the  surplice,  thej 
assumed  a  position  hostile  to  the  E^stablishment ;  and,  after  another 
contest,  and  a  wider  separation,  struggled  on,  until  they  overthrev 
at  once  the  English  monarchy  and  Anglican  rite :  such  were  the 
first  results  of  Burghle/s  policy ;  his  fame  wiU,  probably,  not  sur- 
Yive  the  creed,  which  his  tyranny  enriched. 

Eliiflkbeth  met  her  last  parliament  in  1601.  She  opened  it  with 
all  that  pomp,  in  which  she  never  failed  to  appear  in  public  Sur- 
rounded by  a  court  most  gorgeously  arrayed,  she  herself  was  still  the 
most  conspicuous  both  for  richness  of  apparel,  and  for  the  masB  of 
jewels  that  biased  around  her  person.  Her  poor  decrepit  frame 
sunk  beneath  its  stately  burthen.  Were  she  not  hastily  caught  up 
by  the  nearest  nobleman,  she  must  have  fidlen  to  the  groond.  To  a 
demand  for  means  to  continue  the  Irish  war,  the  commons  replied 
by  the  liberal  grant  of  four  subsidies  and  eight  tenths  and  fifteenths 
They  asked,  in  return,  for  a  repeal  of  monopolies.  These  monopoliei 
were  muted  by  royal  patent,  and  restricted  to  a  private  individual 
the  whole  of  some  branch  of  trade.  This  custom  had  begun  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  present  reign,  and  soon  grew  into  an  intoleta- 
ble  abuse.  Coals,  tin,  ealt,  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  thus 
engrossed  by  court  favourites.  No  one  could  sell,  unless  he  had  bought 
the  article  from  the  monopolist,  or  had  purchased  his  license.  Not 
only  was  it  a  grievance  upon  individual  traders,  not  only  did  it 
check  the  progress  of  oomm^tse,  but  it  was  virtually  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  entire  nation.  The  ministers,  however,  were  not  difl^Kised 
to  remove  the  evil,  and  even  reprinuuided  the  speaker  for  toleiaiing 
the  discussion  :  the  monopolies,  they  said,  were  a  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative;  and  whoever  touched  the  prerogative  most  exfiect 
the  royal  iudignatioo.     The  commons  did  not  understand  this  retr 
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soning :  they  repeated  their  demand^  while  the  exeonUions  of  the 
mob  terrified  Cecil,  and  rendered  it  evident^  that  the  dictated  of  the 
queen  and  her  ministers,  which,  howeyer  despotic,  had  once  heen 
receired  as  oracles,  coald  no  longer  overawe,  and  must,  before  loogi 
either  jield  to  the  popular  feeling  of  justice,  or  ptodnce  a  crisis,  in 
which  the  throne  itself  would  be  en<kngered.  The  petition  of  the 
commons  received,  therefore,  the  vague  answer,  that  the  queen  would 
leroke  those  monopolies  that  were  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  would  suspend  the  rest  until  their  validity  could  be 
awertained  in  the  courts  of  ]&w  (Oct.  A.D.  1601).  Were  there  no 
Tagueness  in  sudi  an  answer ;  were  it  not  known  that  the  courts 
were  venal,  and  the  judges,  for  the  most  part,  the  mere  creatures  of 
the  government,  and  removable  at  pleasure,  we  might  not  have  been 
sDiprieed  at  the  reply  of  the  commons :  they  breke  up  with  praisee 
of  the  queen,  that  were  not  only  fulsome,  but  little  short  of  bks- 
phemy.  The  semblance,  however,  of  a  favourable  answer,  despite 
of  the  repugnance  of  the  court,  was  unusual,  was  itself  a  triumph. 

The  increasing  boldness  of  parliament  was  to  be  directed  against 
another  monarch ;  for  the  days  of  Elizabeth  were  waning  fast.  Re* 
morse  for  the  death  of  Essex  depressed  her  spirits ;  but  more  than 
that,  his  confession  had  divulgied  the  unwelcome  truth,  that  her 
favourites  were  weary  of  her  existence,  that  those  in  whom  she  most 
confided,  were  turning  frem  her,  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  heir-pre- 
somptive.  Her  court  was  no  longer  the  gayest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Europe :  she  still  dressed  and  painted,  and  affected  the  vigour 
and  cheerfulness  of  youth ;  but  all  in  vain ;  her  limbs  tottered,  her 
spirits  flagged ;  her  court  was  almost,  a  solitude*  She  became 
absorbed  for  houre  together,  in  gloomy  reflections.  Always  the  slave 
of  passion,  she  now  became  intolerable  ;  cursed  and  stamped  at  all 
around  her ;  and  then  again  relapsed  into  a  melancholy  silence.  A 
cold  added  to  her  infirmities;  and  the  death  of  her  friend,  the 
conntess  of  Nottingham,  increased  her  depression  of  mind.  She 
fell  at  last  into  a  stupor,  rallied,  and  relapsed.  At  length,  she 
refused  to  return  to  her  bed,  and  sat  day  and  night  bolstered  up 
with  cushions,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  floor,  seldom  speaking,  and  refusing  all  nourishment.  To  the 
entreaties  of  the  lord  admiral  that  she  would  return  to  her  bed,  she 
answered,  that  if  he  had  seen  what  she  had  beheld  there,  he  would 
not  have  made  such  a  request.  Cecil  asked  if  she  had  seen  spirits, 
and  insisted  on  her  lying  down.  *'  Must !"  she  answered,  ""  is  must 
a  word  to  be  addressed  to  princes  ?  Little  man,  little  man,  thy 
&ther,  if  he  had  been  alive,  durst  not  have  used  that  word ;  but  thou 
art  gn>wn  presumptuous,  because  thou  knowest  that  I  shall  die." 
Bidding  the  rest  depart,  she  said  to  the  admiral,  in  a  piteous  tone, 
^  My  lord,  I  am  tied  with  an  iron  collar  about  my  neck."  He 
strove  to  console  her.  "  No,"  she  replied,  **  I  am  tied,  and  the  case 
is  altered  with  me."  She  breathed  her  last  on  the  23rd  of  Mareh, 
A.D.  1603. 

Very  different  are  the  charactere  which  have  been  depicted  of  the 
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last  of  the  Tndon.  Her  dergy,  whose  fortunes  were  Linked  with 
her  prosperity;  her  fiiTourites,  who  for  a  trifling  retarn,  were 
enriched  with  monopolies  or  forfeited  lands,  and  made  a  saJe  of  lav 
and  patronage  ;  these  and  their  dependants  had  some  reason  to  extol 
her  reign,  as  ^the  golden  days  of  the  good  Queen  Beas."  Another 
class  had  a  more  soGd  reason  for  catching  np  the  cry :  the  norel^ 
of  discovery  was  passing  away,  and  the  commerce  with  the  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  was  ficdling  into  great  and  regular  channrfw, 
and  despite  of  privy-seals,  and  taxes,  and  monopolies,  and  tjraanical 
goremment,  the  merchants  continued  to  thrive  as  they  had  done 
from  the  days  of  Edward  III. ;  and  Gresham,  the  builder  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  was  but  one  of  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  enter- 
prising class.  The  lower  orders,  too,  were  not  without  a  reason 
for  catching  up  and  prolonging  the  lament :  the  old  jovial  sports, 
and  frank  intercourse,  and  hospitable  rites,  shorn  as  they  were  of 
their  former  glories,  lingered  on  till  the  close  of  the  Tudor  sway  ; 
and  men  learned  to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  period  of  their 
cessation.* 

*  This  feeling  is  expressed  in  many  of  the  ballads  that  were  extant  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centory. 


A  man  might  then  behold. 

At  Christmas,  in  each  haH, 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  saaal] : 
The  neighbours  were  firiendl  j  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  tnie,        [den. 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chsd- 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black-jacks  to  every  man 

Were  filled  with  wine  and  beer, 
No  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  those  days  did  appear : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  hooae 

Was  counted  a  seemly  ahew ; 
"We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  aoue 

When  this  old  cap 


Good  hospitality 

Was  cherished  then  of  many, 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die 

And  are  not  help'd  bv  any. 
For  charity  waxeth  cold. 

And  love  is  found  in  few : 
Tliis  was  not  in  time  of  old, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Wherever  you  travelled  then, 

You  might  meet  on  the  way, 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Clad  in  their  country  gray. 
That  courteous  would  appear, 

And  kindly  welcome  you ; 
No  Puritans  then  were. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  same  idea  characterizes  the  ballad  of  "  The  Old  and  Young  Courtier : 

An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate 
Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman  who  had  a  great  estate. 
That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bonntifttl  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's, 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  asswages ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages. 
And  never  kept  what  belonged  to  coachmen,  footmen,  nor  pages. 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  wiHi  blue  coats  and  badges ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion  when  Christmasse  was  come, 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and  drum ; 
With  good  chear  enough  to  furnish  every  old  room. 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak  and  man  dumb, 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  property  and  peffsonal  liberty 
were  little  regarded,  and  more  than  half  the  nation  was  groaning 
under  the  most  eruel  infiictione.  The  great  body  of  the  ancient 
nobility  had  already  paaied  away ;  and  the  anoient  gentry,  nnder 
the  operation  of  the  penal  lawa,  were  now,  in  their  turn,  &st  sinking 
into  poverty  or  extinotion.  The  houae  of  eonunons  had  among  its 
nemben  but  few  of  those,  whose  families  were  in  honour  before  the 
Tudor  race  was  known  ;  and  who^  with  the  inherent  spirit  of  their 
elasa,  might  haye  eompensated  for  the  want  of  the  anoient  nobles ; 
and,  having  shaken  off  their  first  stupor,  might  have  organized 
and  directed,  that  ecmstitutional  resistanee  to  despotism,  which  woold 
We  duly  controlled  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pierogatiye,  and  have 
spared  the  blood  that  flowed  in  the  reign  c^  Charles  I. 

High  and  even  hau^ty  in  her  demeanonr,  Elisabeth  made  the 
proodest  in  the  land  present  their  petitions  on  bended  knee&  When 
her  table  was  laid  ont,  her  servants  repeatedly  knelt,  whenever  they 
approached  or  withdrew,  though  the  queen  of  coarse  was  not  as  yet 
present  Amid  aU  this  unbending  dignity,  she  knew,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  her  reign,  how  to  win  the  fibvonr  of  the  crowd,  by  her 
£uniliar  and  witty  conversation.  In  her  knowledge  of  languages 
she  surpassed  even  her  mster  Mary  ;  but  she  was  never  averse  to 
display  her  acquirements ;  and  on  one  occasion,  even  danced,  cr  rather 
leaped,  hefoie  the  Scottish  ambassador,  to  extort  his  acknowledge- 
ment,  that  she  was  as  graceful  and  agile,  as  Manr  the  queen  of  Soots. 
Flattery  was  the  sure  way  to  her  fayenr.  Her  '^  divine  beauty," 
even  when  she  wai  on  the  yerge  of  seventy,  amd  her  *^  divine 
judgment,"  were  but  oommon,  trite,  appellakons.  I%e  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  none  of  her  portraits  did  her  justice, 
and  forbade  any  to  be  shewn  or  published^  that  were  not  copied 
from  one,  that  was  published  by  authority.  When  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  she  was  described  by  an  eye-witness  as  having  small 
eyes,  a  wrinkled  face,  black  teeth,  and  a  prominent  nose.  Sesing 
her  love  of  finery,  the  bishop  of  London  once  told  ber,  that  she 
ought  to  raise  her  thoughts  from  the  ornaments  of  dress  to  the  riches 
of  heaven :  she  told  her  ladies,  that  if  he  mentioned  the  subject 
again,  she  would  fit  him  for  heaven. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  reign,  we 
have  the  word  of  Du  Vair,  a  foreign  ambassador,  that  it  was  most 
corrupt :  whether  his  testimony  be  sufficient  or  not,  we  know  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  the  elder  Cecil  removed  the  ancient 
magistrates ;  that  numerous  complaints  of  rapacity  and  injustice 
inunediately  arose ;  and  that  in  the  house  of  commons,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  was  defined  to  be  *^an  animal  who  for  half-a-dozen 

But  to  his  eldest  ton  his  house  and  land  he  assigned, 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  honntiral  mind, 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighboon  be  kind : 
Bat  in  the  ensuing  ditty  jon  shall  hear  how  he  was  inclined ; 

Like  a  young  conrtier  of  the  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  courtier,  &c. 
2  Y  2 
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chickens  would  dispense  with  a  dozen  laws ;"  that  judges  were 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and  that  the  queen  was 
in  the  habit  of  selling,  and  permitting  her  fiftvourites  to  sell,  their 
interference  in  the  suits  of  priTate  individualB.  Courts  that  had  no 
existence  under  the  Phkntagenets,  and  that  hare  long  since  ceased 
to  be,  the  court  of  High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber, 
punished  at  will,  whateyer  oflfences  could  be  interpreted  as  oontruy 
to  religion,  or  a  contempt  of  the  royal  authority ;  but  the  fayoorite 
tribunal  of  the  queen  was  a  court-martial,  and  bj  this  was  punished 
whateyer  could  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  sedition.  An 
instance  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court  occurred  in  1595.  Under 
pretence  that  some  yagabonds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
could  not  be  controlled  by  any  ordinary  laws,  the  queen  ordered 
Sir  Thomas  Wyllford  to  take  the  most  incorrigible,  and  ^*  execute 
them  upon  the  gallows,  according  to  the  justice  of  marUal  law." 
Indeed,  throughout  her  whole  reign,  Eliabeth  layished,  without 
pity,  the  blood  of  her  subjects.  In  1593,  some  London  apprentiees 
opposed  an  edict  to  keep  within  doors,  and  sallied  forth  to  release 
some  of  their  companions  from  prison ;  two  years  later,  some 
Oxfordshire  peasants  assembled  to  destroy  inclosures,  and  restore 
tillage :  the  offences  of  both  parties  opposed  ihe  execution  of  the 
law,  and  were,  therefore,  dedimd  treason  by  the  obsequious  judges, 
and  many  of  the  offenders  underwent  the  barbarous  death  of 
traitors. 

EHizabeth's  revenues  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  She 
received  from  parliament  no  less  than  twenty  subsidies,  thirty  tenths, 
and  forty  fifteenths.  The  new  yearns  gifts  and  the  coronation  gifte, 
which  she  exacted  from  the  court,  furnished  a  huge  annual  sum. 
Of  the  money  raised  by  forced  loans,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
^  she  left  more  debts  unpaid,  taken  upon  credit  of  her  piivy-sealsi 
than  her  progenitors  did  take  or  could  have  taken  up,  that  were  a 
hundred  years  before  her." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

House  of  Stuart. 
JAMES  I.    A.D.  1603—1625. 

DtSCONTXNT  AND   PLOTS.        BREACH    BETWEEN  THE   PURITANS   AND   ANGLI- 
CANS.    IRELAND.     RBVITINO   SPIRIT  OF  THE  COMMONS.     SPANISH   MATCH. 


On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown,  in  right  of  descent,  belonged 
to  'James  of  Soothind ;  but,  in  right  of  the  settlement  of  Henrj  Y III^ 
it  belonged  to  the  Suf- 
folk &mily.  There  was 
no  little  prospect,  there- 
fore, of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, perhaps  of  a 
civil  war.  Bj  the  pre- 
cautions of  Cecil,  how- 
erer,  the  throne  was 
peaceably  occupied  by 
James.  Scarcely  had 
the  late  qneen  breathed 
her  last,  when  thirty- 
fire  peers  and  officers 
of  state  assembled  at 
Whitehall,  and  sub- 
Bcribed  a  declaration 
that  James  of  Scotland 
was  true  and  lawful 
heir.  He  had  been 
znentioned,  it  was  said, 
to  Elizabeth,  and  she 
bad  manifested  her 
acquiescence.  Cecil  himself  proclaimed  the  new  king  in  the  streets 
of  Loudon,  March,  A.D.  1608.  Bonfires  and  other  usual  expressions 
of  joy  betokened  the  assent  of  the  people.  His  work,  entitled 
*^  l^likon  Doron,"  no  less  than  his  promises,  had  conciliated  the 
ministers  of  the  established  church ;  the  Puritans  esteemed  him  one 
of  their  own  creed ;  the  Catholics  believed  his  assurances  of  tolera- 
tion; all  parties  therefore  hailed  his  accession.  James  entered 
England  according  to  his  own  words,  as  into  the  ^^  land  of  promise." 
He  was  at  first  received  with  raptures  of  joy,  but  the  feeling  of  the 
people  rapidly  altered.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  new  sove- 
^ign,  his  rolling  eyes,  his  thin  beaid,  his  mean  attire  and  awkward 
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gait,  differed  widely  from  the  popular  notions  of  a  king.  His  on- 
willingness  to  appear  in  public,  his  partiality  for  the  Sootdi,  and  the 
fact  of  his  ordering  an  offender  to  be  hanged  without  a  trial,  sooo 
produced  a  feeling  of  aversion.  Before  he  reached  London,  his 
popularity  was  gone.  When  he  entered  the  capital,  all  monopolieB 
were  suspended,  the  abuse  of  purveyances  was  forbidden,  and  rojii 
protections  for  causing  delays  in  courts  of  law  were  revoked.  He 
found  Cecil  too  useful  to  be  (usmissed.  His  council  consisted  of  twdve 
Scottish  and  twelve  English  nobles.  Anxious  to  reward  his  paitiflvu, 
the  new  king  lavished  the  honours  of  knighthood  and  the  peenige 
so  unsparingly,  as  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  his  subjects.  Among 
other  satires,  a  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  St,  PaolX 
offering  to  enable  weak  memories  to  retain  the  new  titles.*  James 
regarded  the  friends  of  Essex  as  his  faithful  adherents :  he  rewarded 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  bnt  disgneed  BaJeigh,  Oobham,  and  other 
opponents  of  Essex. 

Smarting  under  this  infliction,  they  offered  their  servioee  first  to 
the  French,  and  then  to  the  Spanish,  ambassadors.  Tho  latter  e&- 
eouraged  the  design;  and  the  ^'Spanish,"  or  ^^Main,"  plot  wm 
speedily  formed.     The  object  of  the  English  conspiiaton^  was  to 

*  The  following  contemporarj  ballad  embodies  well  tbo  pofialar  feding  c-* 

Well  met,  Jockie,  whither  away  ? 
Shall  we  two  have  a  word  or  tway  ? 
Thow  was  so  lowsie  the  other  day, 
How  the  devill  comes  thow  so  gay  ? 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  by  sweet  St.  Ann, 

Jockie  is  grown  a  gentleman  I 

Thy  shoes  that  thow  wor'st  when  thow  wenst  to  plow. 
Were  made  of  the  hide  of  a  Scottish  cow. 
They  are  turned  into  Spanish  leather  now, 
Bedeekt  with  roses,  I  know  not  how. 

Well  met,  Jockie,  &c. 

Thy  belt  that  was  made  of  a  white  leather  tbonge, 
Whidi  thow  and  thy  father  ware  so  longe, 
Are  tiim*d  to  hangers  of  velvet  strong. 
With  golde  and  pearle  embroydred  amongi. 

Well  met,  &c. 

• 

Thy  doak  which  was  made  of  a  home-spun  thread, 
Whidi  thow  wast  wonite  to  fltnge  on  thy  bed, 
Is  tum'd  into  a  skarlet  red. 
With  golden  laces  about  thee  spread. 

WeH  met,  Sus. 

lliy  bonnet  of  blue  whidi  thow  wor'st  hether, 
To  keep  thy  skonoe  from  wind  aad  welher, 
Is  thrown  away  the  devill  knowes  whstheTf 
And  turned  to  a  bever  hat  and  feather. 

Well  met,  &c. 

Westminster  Hall  was  covered  with  lead. 
And  so  was  St.  John  many  a  day. 
The  Scotchmen  haw  bcg'd  it  to  bay  tham  bread. 
The  d take  aU  nick  Jockies  «way« 
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orertbrow  their  opponents ;  that  of  their  Spanish  friends,  was  to 
gire  the  English  crown  to  Arabella  Stuart,  the  cousin  of  James. 
Another  plot  called  the  '^  Surprising  treason,"  was  subservient  to  the 
^  Main,"  and  therefore  became  known  by  its  second  appellation  of 
the  ^  Bye "  plot.  The  object  of  the  ^^  Bye,"  was  to  surprise  and 
imprison  the  king,  and  assume  the  govemment.  To  accomplish  this 
project,  application  was  made  both  to  the  Puritans  and  Catholics. 
Lord  Grey,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  former,  readily  acceded,  on 
the  ground  that  James's  accession  was  the  work  of  a  party,  and  had 
not  been  sanctioned  either  by  pariiament  or  by  a  public  coronation. 
Watson,  a  Catholic  missionary,  assented  to  the  plak,  but  at  the  same 
time  engaged  some  of  his  friends  to  rescue  the  king  as  soon  as 
taken,  in  order  to  extort  from  his  gratitude,  a  toleration  for  Catho- 
lics. Watson  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the  Jesuits.  By  their 
advice,  the  arohpriest,  as  the  only  Vicar- Apostolic  was  then  termed, 
informed  the  govemment  of  its  danger.  Cecil  determined  to  allow 
the  plot  to  ripen ;  but  finding  that  the  conspirators  had  abandoned 
their  design,  he  took  measures  to  secure  their  arrest  (July,  A.D. 
1603.) 

Of  all  the  prisoners,  only  Raleigh  disdained  to  accuse  either  him- 
aelf  or  his  companions.  On  the  trial  he  was  reproached,  in  no 
measured  terms,  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attomey-generaL 
**  Damnable  atheist,"  ^^  spider  of  hell,"  ^^most  vile  and  execrable 
of  traitors,"  are  words  that  tell  but  little,  of  impartial  justice, 
and  ill  assort  with  the  constitutional  cc5irts  of  England.  Raleigh, 
demanded  to  be  confronted  with  Cobham,  who  had  become  his 
accuser ;  and  appealed  to  the  statute  law  and  the  law  of  God,  which 
required  two  witnesses.  He  was  answered,  that  the  law  to  which 
he  appealed,  was  no  longer  in  force,  and  that  a  trial  was  as  satis- 
factory by  jury,  and  written  depositions  as  by  jury  and  witnesses. 
He  was  found  guilty. 

Watson  and  another  priest  were  hanged,  immediately  cut  down, 
and  embowelled  alive.  Of  the  lay  conspirators,  only  Brooke  suf- 
fered. Markham,  Grey,  and  Cobham,  were  successively  taken  to 
the  6caffi>ld,  then  withcfrawn,  and  finally  assembled  together  around 
the  block,  to  learn  that  their  lives  were  spared.  They  had  acknow- 
ledged by  what  they  had  deemed  their  last  words,  the  existence  of 
the  plot ;  and  what  was  more  gratifying  to  the  king,  the  guilt  of 
Baleigh.  James  exulted  in  a  device  by  which  he  had,  at  once,  die- 
dosed  both  his  ingenuity  and  his  mercy.  Some  have  thought,  that 
the  whole  scene  on  the  scaffold  was  a  piece  of  deceit ;  that  the  cri- 
minals had  been  induced  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  to  act  a  part  that 
would  dear  the  king,  and  bring  odium  upon  his  enemies.  Whatever 
its  purpose,  it  was  a  fitting  close  of  a  design,  as  mysterious  in  its  real 
object,  as  it  was  heterogeneous  in  detail,  and  impracticable  in  execu- 
tion. Raleigh  obtained  a  respite  of  indeterminate  length,  but  never 
i^eeovered  the  £ftvour  of  his  sovereign.  During  his  confinement  of 
thirteen  years,  James,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  stripped  the  Tower 
of  half  its  horrors  by  his  literary  pursuits.     Raleigh  caught  the 
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spirit,  and  the  result  was,  his  Histotj  of  the  World,  from  the  crastioi 
till  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ  His  deseriptiofi 
of  the  fabulous  empire  of  Guiana  and  the  golden  city  of  £1  Dom^ 
induced  Winwood,  the  secretary,  to  petition  for  his  uberation.  TIm 
petition  was  granted,  but  the  sentence  was  not  recalled.  lUeigli 
ttuled  to  realise  his  schemes  of  empire :  landing  in  a  territory  kog 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  his  men  were  defaced,  and  his  son  wii 
killed.  James  had  positively  ordered  him  to  beware  of  offering  snj 
insult  to  the  Spaniards,  and  now  suffered  the  former  sentence  to  be 
put  in  execution.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  late  plots, 
Pope  Clement  YIII.  wrote  both  to  the  arohpriest,  to  charge  tlie 
missionaries  to  keep  to  their  religious  duties;  and  to  James,  to 
express  his  regret  at  the  late  transaction,  and  to  offer  to  vitbditv 
from  the  kingdom  any  8uq>ected  missionary. 

The  Puritans,  like  the  Catholics,  had  repeatedly,  but  ymxAj^ 
petitioned  for  redresa  Their  tone  became  almost  menacing:  in 
their  *^  millenary "  petition,  said  to  have  been  agned  by  neariy  t 
thousand  ministers,  they  demanded  a  thorough  reform  of  derOT  and 
liturgy.  James  consented  to  hold  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court 
Hither,  accordingly,  resorted  the  lords  of  the  council  and  tke 
most  learned  of  the  Anglican  divines  T January  14,  A.D.  1604). 
The  first  day  was  consumed  in  a  debate  between  the  king  and  bit 
bishops.  James  required  that  some  explanatory  words  shonld  be 
inserted  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  ezoommonicatioo 
should  not  be  inflicted  for  trifling  offences,  and  thai  various  xeformc 
should  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  With  much  lelndance 
he  consented,  that  bf^tism  should  be  administered  only  by  der;gymen. 

On  the  second  day,  the  Puritans  were  admitted  ;  they  contended, 
in  vague  terms,  for  purity  of  doctrine,  a  learned  ministry,  suid  rs» 
formed  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  the  chief  points  of  debate  were  tbe 
lawfulness  of  ceremonies,  and  the  obligation  of  subeeribuig'  to  the 
Artides.  The  king  had  already  learned  to  admire  an  institiitioa 
which  was  the  stay  of  despotism,  and  he  had  moreover  beoona  a  coo- 
vert  to  what  he  admired :  he  was  no  longer  the  reforming  Poritaa* 
but  the  stanch  advocate  of  the  Chureh  of  England.  '^  No  faishofs 
no  king,"  was  now  his  motto.  Hitherto  he  had  been,  aocordiiig  to 
his  own  expression,  a  king  without  a  state,  ^'  braved  to  his  fiioe  by 
beardless  boys,  under  the  garb  of  ministers."  Still  it  was  not  with- 
out surprise,  that  the  Puritans  saw  him  interrupt  the  bishops  and 
deans,  to  defend  in  person  his  new  opinions,  quoting  scriptare  and 
fi&thers,  and  striving  to  unravel  the  most  perplexing  queations. 
^  You  aim,"  added  the  kindling  monarch,  ^at  a  Scottish  presbytery : 
it  agreeth  as  well  with  monarehy  as  God  with  the  deviL"  The  esta- 
blished cleigy  were  enraptured.  The  primate  averred,  that  his 
Buuesty  spoke  by  the  special  assistance  of  Qod's  Spirit ;  and  the 
bishop  of  London  added,  ^^  that  his  heart  melted  within  hhn  to  bear 
a  king,  the  like  of  whom  had  not  been  since  the  time  of  Chriet" 

Very  different  were  the  ideas  of  the  Puritans ;  their  champioiis 
had  betrayed  them,  and  the  king  himself  had  become  a  party  to  his 
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fiiwmng  prelateB.  Their  petitions  were,  howerer,  despised ;  their 
oompliuiitB  were  spumed :  the  two  parties  hecame  more  than  erer 
eetraoged ;  and  the  rigorons  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws,  taught 
both  Ositholic  and  Sectarian,  that  James  was  determined  to  support 
lufi  late  assertions,  hy  all  the  might  of  persecntion. 

The  convocation  soon  after  pronounced  excommunication  against 
all,  that  denied  the  rojal  supremacy,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  that  declared  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  unlawful  or 
raperstitious,  any  of  the  Tiiirty-nine  Articles  erroneous,  or  the  ordinal 
lepognaat  to  the  word  of  Qod ;  and  against  all  that  separated  from  the 
church  establishment,  formed  conventicles,  or  maintained  that  ecole- 
oastical  regulations  could  be  made  without  the  authority  of  the  king. 

Coold  James  have  looked  into  futurity,  he  would  not  have  re* 
joioed,  but  have  shuddered,  both  at  his  polemical  triumph,  and  his 
nsh  peiseeution.  He  had  convinced  the  Puritans,  that  they  had 
notkmggood  to  expect  £rom  the  king  or  the  Establishment ;  no  hope 
bat  in  winning  back  those  rights,  which  were  the  safeguards  of 
liberty,  the  boast  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  ^bittered 
by  the  refusal  of  religious  tderation,  men  began  to  reflect  on  th^ 
means,  by  which  the  crown  had  so  lately  grown  despotic,  and  had 
wrested  from  Britons  their  acknowledged  birthright.  A  conunotion 
began :  men  had  awakened  from  their  toipor,  and  were  preparing 
for  battle.  For  more  than  thirty  years  neariy  aQ  classes  united^ 
Tbe  cause  was  rati<mal ;  but  more  was  won  than  moderate  men  desiredi 
ud  the  contest  ended  in  civil  war,  in  the  death  of  James's  son,  and 
at  length,  in  the  total  expulsion  of  his  race.  True  indeed  wae  the 
ezdamation  of  Solon — Let  no  man  triumph  till  he  sees  the  end. 

Elxduded  from  the  commons,  and  spumed,  and  generally  im«- 
prisoned  for  petitioning,  the  Catholics  meantime  were  unable  to 
make  any  constitutional  eflforts.  They  patiently  awaited  the  designs 
of  Providence.  There  were  a  few,  however,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  excitement  of  war.  They  could  not  brook  the 
quiet  endurance  of  their  wrongs.  James  had  promised  toleration ; 
and  yet  was  now  exacting  the  accumulated  fines  which  before  he 
bad  neglected  to  ask,  and  which  Catholics,  for  the  most  part,  were 
now  unable  to  pay.  Whole  £unilies  were  ruined.  The  Scottish 
&vonrites  of  the  king  were  quartered  upon  their  estates,  and  wrung 
out  their  substance  by  the  iron  gripe  of  the  hiw.  This,  too,  at  a 
moment  when  the  Scotch  were  reguded  by  the  whole  nation  with 
tbe  most  sensitive  jealousy,  as  littie  better  than  invaders,  who  had 
eome  to  fiatten  on  the  wealth  of  England.  Was  this  just  ?  was  it 
not  a  system  of  war  which  might  be  repelled  by  war  ?  What  if 
aome  lives  must  be  lost  ?  Had  not  thousands  of  Catholics  become 
tbe  vietims  of  persecution  ?  Thus  reasoned  Catesby  with  his  friend 
Winter.  The  former,  after  having  become  a  Protestant,  and  having 
impaired  his  fortune  by  his  vicious  life,  had  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  means  of  emancipating  his  brethren  soon 
ogioased  his  thoughts.  He  had  joined  Essex  in  attempting  to 
raise  the  city,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  &te  of  his  friend.     He 
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next  attached  himself  to  the  Spanish  party ;  bot  he  had  welcomed  tbe 
accession  of  James  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period.  Disappobted 
in  his  fond  expectations,  he  became  desperate.  He  had  serrad  m 
the  Netherbinds,  and  could  not  hare  been  ignorant  of  the  deagn  of 
the  Protestants  to  blow  up  the  prince  of  Panna;  and  he  adcf^ted 
the  frightful  idea  of  trying  the  same  scheme  against  the  honee  of 
parliament.  Winter,  himself  a  gallant  soldier,  whaterer  he  migkt 
have  thought  of  open  war,  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  asaaasinatioQ. 
He  was  at  last  persuaded.  To  these  were  soon  added,  Wriglit 
Peroey,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  and  a  soldier  of 
•fortune. 

For  a  while  the  conspirators  trusted  that  the  negotiatiou 
between  England  and  Spain  might  prove  adTantageous  to  tlie 
Catholics.  The  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  Spanish  nmbesHwior 
entreated  for  the  Catholics.  James,  however,  declared  that  be 
neither  would,  nor  even  dared,  to  oppose  the  feeUngs  of  many  of  his 
subjects.  The  offer  of  the  Catholics  to  redeem  their  fines  by  u 
annual  payment,  was  rejected.  Instead  of  amelioration,  they  ex- 
perienced only  a  more  bitter  persecution. 

The  conspirators  now  began  their  operations.  They  hired  a  hoaae 
next  to  that  of  pariiament,  and  began  to  mine  in  the  wall  of  the 
latter  building.  A  more  convenient  plan  was  afterwards  adopted :  t 
cellar  was  hired  immediately  under  the  parliament  house,  and  thither 
a  large  quantity  of  powder  was  conveyed.  Loss  of  wood  and  old 
bottles  served  effectually  to  conceal  the  object  tor  which  the  cellar 
was  rented. 

Before  this  change  of  plan,  some  of  Catesby's  assoiaates  had 
begun  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  undertaking.  Calesbv'i 
violence  did  not  remove  their  doubts.  He  had  recourse  to  artifice. 
To  make  warlike  preparations  without  exciting  alarm,  he  had  pro- 
cured a  royal  license  to  raise  a  company,  and  to  serve  as  a  oi4>taiB 
in  Flanders ;  and  now,  meeting  Father  Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  he  told  him 
that  he  was  about  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  archdake ;  and 
asked  whether,  in  a  war  so  undoubtedly  just,  the  destractiou  of 
some  innocent  persons  in  the  midst  of  the  armed  rebels,  would 
render  criminal,  a  war  otherwise  lawful.  Garnet  replied,  that 
divines  of  all  communions  agreed  that  in  such  a  case,  the  oonteet 
was  lawfuL  Catesby  applied  this  decision  to  the  plot,  and  sncoeeded 
in  calming  the  fears  of  his  accomplices. 

The  excited  tone  of  Catesby,  and  his  delay  in  joining  the  armj 
in  Flanders,  convincQfi  his  friends  that  all  was  not  right.  Father 
Garnet  took  an  opportunity,  when  at  his  table,  to  urge  the  duty  of 
patiently  enduring  the  persecution.  Catesby  could  no  longer 
restrain  himself :  ^^  It  is  to  you  and  such  as  you,"  he  broke  out, 
^Hhat  we  owe  our  present  calamities.  Tlus  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  makes  us  slaves.  No  authority  of  priest  or  pontiff  caa 
deprive  man  of  his  right  to  repel  injustice."  Garnets  euspicioiis 
were  confirmed.  He  wrote  to  Rome ;  and  received  letters  &om  the 
general  of   the  order  and  the  pope,   commanding  him  to   avoid 
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political  intrigue,  and  to  discountenance  any  attempt  against  the 
state.  Cateeby,  however,  maintained  hia  opinion ;  he  even  acknow- 
ledged that  a  plot  was  in  agitation,  and  wished  to  intrust  it  to  the 
Mer  s  fidelity.  The  latter  refused  to  hear  a  word  of  it.  Catesby 
defended  his  conduct,  and  alluded  to  the  breves  of  Clement  YIII. 
excluding  the  Scotch  king.  ^^If  it  were  lawful,"  he  urged,  '^to 
prevent  James  from  coming  in  after  hia  promise  of  toleration,  it 
could  not  be  wrong  to  drive  him  out  after  his  breach  of  that  promise/' 
Garnet  alleged  in  reply,  his  recent  letters.  He  was  answered 
that  they  had  been  procured  by  misinformation.  It  was  agreed, 
at  last,  that  a  messenger,  in  the  name  of  both,  should  be  sent  to 
Rome,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  conspirators  till  an 
answer  could  be  obtained.  The  messenger  carried  to  Rome  a  secret 
communication  ^m  Garnet,  praying  that  the  pope  would  prohibit, 
under  censure,  all  recourse  to  arms.  Father  Garnet  flattered  himself 
that  tranquillity  was  insured. 

Catesby,  however,  had  no  intention  of  keeping  his  promise :  he 
continued  his  preparations.  Successive  prorogations  compelled  him 
to  defer  his  project,  and  wasted  his  funds.  He  laid  his  snares  for 
some  of  the  weedthy  Catholics.  For  some  months  past  the  per- 
wctttion  had  been  raging  more  fiercely  than  even  under  Elizabeth. 
Ail  the  laws  of  the  late  sovereign  were  re-enacted.  Every  person 
that  had  resided  in  a  seminary  beyond  the  sea,  was  incapable  of 
holding  goods,  lands,  or  chattels ;  and  no  one  could  teach  even  the 
radiments  of  grammar,  without  the  sanction  of  the  diocesan.  The 
searches  were  more  violent ;  extortions  of  the  penalties  more 
determined.  By  repeated  seizures  of  all  personal  property,  and 
of  two-thirds  of  the  estates,  numbers  that  had  weathered  all  the 
severity  of  the  former  reign,  were  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  present 
exactions.  In  Herefordshire  alone,  four  hundred  and  nine  &milies 
were  at  once  reduced  to  beggary.  A  gentleman  named  Skitel  was 
condemned  for  merely  having  a  Jesuit  in  his  house.  Pound, 
a  Catiiolie  gentleman,  complained  to  the  council  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  sentence,  but  was  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
weamg  his  advisers,  if  he  had  any,  and  stiU  remaining  at  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  or  of  losing  his  ears,  paying  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  suffering  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  latter 
part  of  the  alternative  was  his  lot.  The  more  wealthy  Catholics 
were  excommunicated  by  the  bishops,  and  proceeded  against  in 
Chancery.  By  these  means  they  became  liable  to  imprisonment  and 
OQtlawry ;  ooidd  not  recover  rents  or  damages,  or  buy  or  sell,  or 
convey  their  estates  either  by  deed  or  will. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  laws,  Catesby  succeeded  in  inveigling 
several  others  into  his  design.  Of  these  Tresham  and  Sir  Everard 
Digby  were  able  to  contribute  largely  to  the  common  purse.  On  the 
opening  of  parliament,  Digby  was  to  assemble  his  Catholic  friends 
for  a  hunt  on  Dunmoor,  in  Warwickshire,  and  to  induce  as  many  as 
possible  to  aid  the  design. 

On  the  same  day  Fawkes  was  to  fire  the  train ;  Percy  was  to 
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carry  off  the  young  prince  to  Dunkirk ;  a  regency  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed ;  and  the  three  national  grieyanoes,  monopolies,  wardships, 
and  marriage,  were  to  be  abolished.  Such  was  the  way  by  whidi 
the  goyemment  was  to  be  oyerthrown,  and  a  new  one  established  1 
twelye  men  were  to  embroil  and  rule  a  kingdom  ! 

Catesby's  conscience  all  this  while  was  constantly  reproaching 
him.  Under  the  seal  of  confession,  he  applied  for  advice  to 
Father  Greenway,  and  authorized  him,  under  the  same  inyiobbk 
bond,  to  take  the  advice  of  Father  Garnet  The  latter  lepriraanded 
Greenway  for  so  much  as  listening  to  the  plot,  and  much  more  for 
naming  it  to  another.  From  this  moment  Father  Garnet's  peace  of 
mind  wss  gone.  His  late  dream  of  tranquillity  was  dispelled  ;  y^t 
was  he  unable  to  speak  :  the  awful  seal  of  confession  was  upon  his 
souL  His  ordinary  duties  became  a  burden  to  him ;  his  sleep  vss 
broken  by  harrowing  dreams. 

The  catastrophe  was  now  at  hand«  Tresham  begged  that,  amoog 
the  rest,  Lord  Monteagle,  his  brother-in-law,  and  himself  a  Catholic, 
should  be  warned  of  the  danger.  Tresham  was  always  an  object  of 
suq>icion  to  the  conspirators :  they,  howeyer,  acquiesced.  Montea^e 
immediately  shewed  the  letter  to  the  goyemment  It  was  the  lord 
chamberlain  s  duty,  to  see  that  the  necessary  preparations  were  made 
for  opening  the  parliament.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  enter  tke 
cellar.  Lord  Monteagle  was  with  him,  and  oleeryed  to  Fawkes,  who 
stood  by  disguised  as  a  seryant,  that  his  master  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  fueL  Fawkes,  howeyer,  despised  the  hint,  being  vesolTed 
to  blow  up  both  himself  and  his  enemies,  on  the  first  appeannee  of 
danger :  he  remained  at  his  post  in  the  cellar.  A  little  after  mid- 
night (Noyember  5,  A.D.  1605),  he  had  occasion  to  oyea  the 
cellar  door.  He  was  immediately  seized  by  Sir  Thomas  KneTStt 
and  a  party  of  soldiers.  The  fuel  was  remoyed,  and  two  hogsheads 
and  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  discoyered. 

Arraigned  before  James  and  the  council,  Fawkes  boldly  dedared 
his  object,  and  replied  to  the  taunts  of  his  examiners  with  sarcasD 
and  defiance.  A  Scotch  lord  asked  him,  why  he  had  collected  » 
many  barrels  of  powder.  ^'  To  blow  the  Scotch  beggars  back  to 
their  natiye  mountains,"  was  his  answer  :  James  sumamed  him  the 
English  Scaeyola.  The  other  conspirators  retreated  into  Worcester* 
shire.  They  were  preparing  to  turn  on  their  pursuers,  when  tbnr 
powder  exploded.  They  were  surrounded  in  Holbeach  House. 
Determined  not  to  expire  under  the  executioner's  knife,  thej 
exposed  themselyes  in  the  court  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Cateshr, 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  the  rest 
were  captured. 

The  prisoners  ayowed  their  design ;  but  repelled  the  aOegmtioa 
that  the  Jesuits  were  either  its  deyisers  or  abettors.  They  died  with 
the  same  determined  resolution. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  the  ministers  to  circulate  an  idea  that 
the  Jesuits  were  the  authors  of  the  late  attempt.  For  this  purpo^ 
they  had  delayed  for  two  months  the  execution  of  the  conspirators, 
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and  by  interrogations  and  torture,  strove  to  wrest  from  their  lips  the 
coveted  acknowledgment.  Though  nothing  transpired,  the  public 
were  informed  that  three  Jesuits  had  been  *^  peculiarly  partisans  in 
Uie  plot*  Greenway,  meantime,  had  escaped  to  the  continent. 
Garnet  was  secreted  at  Hindlip,  near  Worcester.  An  armed  force 
searched  the  house,  and  then  took  possession  of  the  galleries  and 
outlets.  On  the  third  day  two  men  suddenly  appeared  in  one  of 
the  passages.  They  were  seized,  and  proved  to  be  the  servants  of 
Garnet  and  of  Oldcom,  another  Jesuit.  The  search  was  renewed ; 
nine  aecret  chambers  were  discovered,  but  no  Jesuit.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  the  siege,  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  the  soldiers 
foQod  that  the  wooden  rim  about  the  heardi  was  moveable.  They 
laLaed  it,  removed  the  bricks  beneath,  and  entering  a  sort  of  passage, 
discovered  the  objects  of  their  search. 

Ndther  threats  nor  examinations  coidd  extort  any  admission  of 
gailt  The  warden  was  at  length  instructed  to  profess  a  friendship 
for  Garnet.  He  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  letters  and 
diflcouising  with  Oldcom.  The  letters  were  transmitted  to  the 
lieatenant  of  the  Tower,  the  conversations  were  overheard  from  a 
place  of  concealment,  by  the  secretary  of  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  and  by  a 
magistrate  of  the  Tower.  Still  nothing  had  been  elicited,  but  matter 
of  mere  suspicion.  At  last  Ghonet  acknowledged,  that  he  had  some 
general  notion  of  a  plot,  and  that  afterwards  he  had  even  received 
the  party,  but  only  under  the  seal  of  confession.  There  was  now 
eome  grounds  for  a  triaL 

The  court  was  thronged  with  eager  spectators.  The  foreign 
ambaseadors,  most  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  James  himself 
▼ere  present.  Coke  opened  the  case  with  a  general  invective 
against  the  Catholic  missionaries.  They  were  leagued,  he  said,  for 
the  destmction  of  the  king  and  the  Protestant  leaders ;  and  Garnet 
himself  was  the  original  framer  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the 
confidential  adviser  of  its  promoters.  When,  however,  he  entered 
into  details,  though  he  stripped  Garnet's  admissions  of  every  qualify- 
ing clause,  and  had  quoted  garbled  extracts  of  the  evidence,  the  want 
of  proof  was  too  palpable  to  be  concealed.  Ghimet  defended  himself 
vith  firmness,  but  acknowledged  what  he  had  already  confessed. 
He  waa  so  often  interrupted,  that  the  king  himself  declared  that  it 
was  unfEur.  He  was  of  course  found  guilty.  His  friends  triumphed 
aa  mnch  as  if  he  had  been  acquitted.  Nothing  had  been  proved 
against  him  but  what  he  himself  acknowledged,  and  which,  at  most, 
was  only  misprision  of  treason :  if  he  suffered,  it  would  dearly  be 
for  his  religion. 

His  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  content  with  having 
procured  his  condenmation :  they  still  continued  their  harassing 
examinations.  They  falsely  tola  him  that  Greenway  was  in  the 
Tower,  and  that  five  hundred  Catholics,  shocked  at  his  connection 
with  the  plot,  had  conformed.  Garnet  was  thus  induced  to  write 
letters  in  his  own  defence. 

It  18  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Magna  Charta  that  '^  no  one  is 
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bound  to  implicate  himself/'  To  this  the  efforts  of  the  persecutors 
had  long  been  in  direct  opposition.  Garnet,  however,  determined 
to  act  upon  it.  In  the  sense  in  which  criminals  still  plead  "•  Not 
guilty,"  he  denied  whateTer  was  not  positively  proved  by  his 
ensnaring  examiners,  and  boldly  affirmed,  that  to  force  a  man  to 
accuse  himself  was  barbarous  and  unjust,  and  might  lawfully  be 
evaded  by  any  species  of  equivocation.  His  tormentors  were 
baffled. 

Before  his  execution,  Gkumet  wrote  to  James  to  express  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  "  Powder  Action,"  and  of  all  manner  of  treason, 
and  to  implore  forgiveness  for  the  concealment  of  his  suspicions  of 
the  plot.  His  exemplary  deportment  on  the  scaffold  awakened  the 
sympathy  of  the  crowd.  Their  vociferations  compelled  the  execu- 
tioner to  withhold  the  knife  till  the  victim  was  completely  dead. 

Several  Catholic  nobles  were  severely  fined  and  imprisoned,  on 
bare  suspicions  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  The  earl  of  North- 
umberland, the  political  antagonist  of  Cecil,  braved  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies,  dared  them  to  put  him  on  his  trial,  and  bade  his 
accusers  go  and  inquire  of  his  dying  relative  Percy,  tiie  conspirator, 
*''•  he  can  shew  me  clear  as  the  day  or  dark  as  the  night :  he  will 
tell  the  truth,  being  about  to  render  his  account  to  Qod,"  He  was 
arraigned  before  the  Star  Chamber  for  wishing  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  papists,  and  to  procure  toleration  for  admitting  Percy  to 
become  a  gentleman  pensioner  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  for  warning  his  servants  to  take  care  that  Percy  did  not  cany 
off  his  rents.  Under  this  last  head,  a  threefold  offence  had  been 
committed ;  the  earl  had  presumed  to  write  letters  without  leave, 
had  shewn  himself  more  anxious  for  his  rents  than  for  the  royal 
safety,  and  had  warned  Percy  to  take  care  of  himself.  On  theee 
singular  charges,  the  earl  was  fined  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  holding  office,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  By  a  skilful  use  of  influence,  fines  were  frequently 
compounded  in  the  Star  Chamber :  it  is  not  unlikely  therefore  thi^ 
the  earl  was  enabled  to  reduce  the  enormous  amount  of  his  penalty. 
In  the  Tower,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific  puisuits. 
He  pensioned  several  learned  men,  and  was  accustomed  to  have  so 
many  mathematicians  and  scientific  men  at  his  t^le,  that  he  was 
Bumamed  ''Henry  the  Wizard."  His  liberal  patronage  of  science 
has  won  for  him  a  prouder  title,  that  of  the  ''  Meoenas  "  of  his  age. 

In  the  following  parliament,  as  if  enough  had  not  already  been 
done  to  drive  men  to  desperation,  no  fewer  than  seventy  penal  aitid«s 
were  directed  against  the  Catholics.  They  were  forbidden  to  appear 
at  court,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  boundaries  of  London,  without  a 
license  signed  by  four  magistrates  ;  to  practise  physic  or  the  law ;  to 
act  as  judges'  clerks,  or  officers  in  any  court  or  corporation;  to  become 
executors  or  guardians.  Whatever  pecuniaiy  advantages  they  might 
derive  from  marriage  were  forfeited,  unless  they  were  married  by  a 
Protestant  minister ;  if  their  children  were  not  baptaaed  by  a  Pro- 
testant minister  within  a  month  after  birth,  they  forfeited  one 
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bundred  pounds  for  each  offence.  If  a  Gatliolio  died,  his  executors 
▼ere  obliged  to  bury  him  in  Protestant  burial-ground,  under  apeimlty 
of  twenty  pounds.  Erery  child  educated  beyond  sea,  lost  his  right 
to  inherit.  Every  recusant  was  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  he 
bad  been  excommunicated  by  name.  Every  householder,  of  what- 
ever religion,  had  to  pay  ten  pounds  a  month  for  every  Catholic  visitor 
or  servant.  The  penalties  of  absence  from  church  were  continued, 
bat  the  king,  instoid  of  twenty  pounds  per  month,  was  allowed  to 
take  all  the  personal,  and  two-thirds  of  the  real  property.  A  new 
oath  of  allenance  was  made  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  dividing  the 
Catholic  body ;  of  making  a  distinction  between  those  that  held,  and 
those  that  denied,  the  temporal  rights  of  the  pope.  If  the  latter 
took  the  oath,  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  above  mentioned :  if  any  refused,  they  were  to  be  sentenced 
to  forfeiture  and  perpetual  imprisonment;  if  they  were  married 
women,  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  conunon  gaol  until  they 
nibmitted. 

Many  Catholics  at  once  quitted  their  native  land.  Those  that 
remained  were,  during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  divided  in 
opinion  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath.  The  pope  was  con- 
salted.  After  striving  in  vain  to  appease  the  English  monarch,  and 
obtain  some  mitigation,  the  pope  decided  that  the  oath  was  unlawful. 
Black  wall,  the  archpriest,  had  been  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
DOW,  while  he  made  known  the  papal  breve,  he  warned  his  flock, 
that  it  was  only  the  private  opinion  of  his  holiness.  Blaokwall 
himself  took  the  oath,  but  languished  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  prison.  Bellarmine  and  others  had  written  to  the  archpriest  to 
prevail  on  him  to  retract  James  immediately  shut  himself  up  in 
his  doset  with  some  favourite  divines.  Even  affairs  of  state  were 
neglected*  The  important  labours  that  had  thus  superseded  the 
national  business,  were  soon  apparent.  A  publication,  entitled  ^^  An 
Apologie  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,"  confirmed  the  world  in  its 
opinion,  that  James  had  some  knowledge,  but  little  wisdom ;  that 
he  was  fitted  rather  for  a  pedant  than  a  king.  His  courtiers  termed 
him  Solomon,  but  Rosny,  the  duke  of  Sully,  had  already  pithily, 
bat  coarsely,  described  him  as  the  ^'  wisest  fool "  in  Christendom. 

During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  James  took  every  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  absurd  taste  for  controversy.  After  a  contest  of 
almost  lualf  a  century,  Spain  had  made  a  truce  for  twelve  years 
with  Holland.  Relieved  from  the  shock  of  war,  the  Dutch  were 
soon  engrossed  in  theological  disputes.  Arminius,  pastor  of  the 
great  church  of  Amsterdam,  devised  a  ^stem  of  tenets  in  opposition 
to  the  more  gloomy  tenets  of  Calvin ;  but  his  system  was  fiercely 
opposed  and  cruelly  persecuted. 

The  Calvinists  at  this  time  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  blasphemous  doctrine  of  Calvin,  that  God 
had  created  one  portion  of  the  human  race  for  eternal  happiness,  and 
the  other  for  eternal  misery :  and  the  less  rigid  Calvinists  maintain- 
ing, that  when  man  had  fallen,  Qod  selected  a  certain  number  for 
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eternal  happiness,  and  left  the  rest  to  eternal  reprobation.  Neither 
of  these  divisions  of  the  Calvinists  leave  room  for  free  will :  mu  i* 
lost  or  saved,  according  to  their  notions,  without  his  own  fMilt  or 
concurrence.  The  followers  of  Arminius  at  that  time,  held  <^inioDS 
far  less  repulsive,  and  frequently  approaching  more  or  less,  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  acknowledged  that  gnee 
was  necessary,  though  not  of  itself  sufficient,  requiring  on  the  one 
hand,  the  co*operation  of  man's  free  will,  and  on  the  other,  being 
capable  of  being  forfeited  by  the  fault  of  man. 

Each  party  claimed  the  interference  of  the  temporal  pow^r.    The 
"  Remonstmnce "  of  the  Arminians  to  the  states  of  Holland,  wu 
followed  by  the   Counter-Remonstrance  of  the  rigid   Calvinifit& 
The  two  parties  were  soon  headed  by  Bameveldt  and  Prince  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  the  two  political  antagonists ;  and  each  fustioQ  now  con- 
tended no  less  for  its  creed  of  politics  than  for  that  of  doctrine. 
From  this  scene  of  discord,  Arminius  was  summoned  to  his  last 
account.     His  chair  at  the  University  of  Leyden  was  filled  bj 
Yorstius  (A.D.  1610).     The  new  protessor  was  charged  with  want 
of  orthodoxy  by  the  Counter-Remonstrants.  To  the  surprise  of  both 
parties,  the  king  of  England  accused  Yorstius  to  the  States  of  here^ 
and  infidelity.     The  Hollanders  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
James's  supremacy,  and  were  as  little  disposed  to  submit  to  hi? 
dictation,  as  the  Puritans  among  his  subjects.     James,  however,  did 
not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  the  dark.     He  informed  them, 
that  he  was  willing  that  "  if  the  professor  would  excuse  his  blas- 
phemies, he  should  escape  the  stake,  though  no  heretic  ever  deserved 
it  better ;  but  he  could  not  believe,  that  on  any  defence  or  denial 
which  he  might  make,  they  would  allow  him  to  retain  his  office. 
They  should  remember  that  the  king  of  England  was  the  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  if  such  pestilent  heresies  were 
allowed  to  nestle  among  them,  to  separate  from  their  communion, 
and  to  seek  with  the  aid  of  other  foreign  churches  in  common  ooundl 
assembled,  how  to  extinguish  and  remand  to  hell  such  abominable 
doctrines."      Finding   that    his  pretensions  were  disregarded,  be 
allowed  his  ambassador  to  intimate,  that  if  they  did  not  ajiandoo 
Yorstius,  they  must  forfeit  the  English  alliance.    Removed  at  length 
from  the  university,  Yorstius  was  still  supported  by  a  ma|ority  in 
the  provinces  of  Holland,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht   Every  thing  be- 
tokened a  civil  war,  when  Prince  Maurice,  having  the  oommaod  of 
the  army,  displaced  the  magistrates  of  the  opposite  fiactioos,  and 
imprisoned  Bameveldt,  Hogerbets,  and  Grotius  (A.D.  1619).     A 
Protestant  council  had  long  been  urged  by  James.     Two  bishops 
and  two  theologians  from  England,  a  Scot  to  represent  the  kirk,  and 
ministers  from  Geneva  and  the  Palatinate,  accordingly,  assembled  at 
Dort.   A  variety  of  canons  were  framed.    The  principal  was  one  that 
levelled  all  difference  and  superiority  of  order  and  hienudiy.    Against 
this  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England  entered  a  protest. 
After  a  mock  trial,  Bameveldt  was  put  to  death  ;  Hogerbets  and  Gro- 
tius were  imprisoned  for  life ;  and  seven  hundred  families  of  Armi- 
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aians  reduced  to  beggaiy  and  perpetual  exile.  Such  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ceiehrated  synod  of  Dort.  Before  the  close  of  his 
reign,  James,  the  definer  and  maintainer  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy, 
beoune  himself  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Arminius ! 

Scarcely  had  James  recovered  from  his  alarm  at  the  gunpowder 
treason,  when  he  was  startled  hy  a  wide  insurrection  in  the  midland 
coanties  of  England.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
the  occupants  of  church  property  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of 
their  new  possessions,  by  seizing  large  tracts  of  the  common  lands, 
which  hitherto  had  been  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
poor.  Despite  of  tumults,  statutes,  and  royal  proclamations,  the 
grievance  was  continued  under  James.  The  estates  of  the  late 
conspirators  had  been  given  to  the  royal  favourites.  These,  like 
their  neighbours,  began  to  inclose.  The  remonstrance  of  the 
sufferers  was  disregarded  by  the  council :  the  people  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Under  the  ostenmble  guidance  of  Reynolds, 
snmamed  Captain  Pouch,  they  were  really  directed  by  individuals 
who  never  appeared  without  masks.  Reynolds  profe^ed  to  carry 
in  the  large  pouch  at  his  side,  a  spell  that  would  insure  success. 
He  forbade  profane  words,  personal  violence,  or  any  illegal  act 
that  was  not  essential  for  the  destruction  of  the  inclosures.  He 
was  attended  by  warlike  crowds,  never  less  than  a  thousand,  and 
sometimes  amounting  to  three,  and  even  ^ye^  thousand.  In  all 
directions,  throughout  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and 
Leicester,  the  new  fences  were  levelled,  the  park  walls  destroyed, 
and  the  dykes  filled  up  (May  15,  A.D.  1607).  The  rioters  were 
welcomed  and  fed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  gentlemen  that  some- 
times interfered,  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  work  of  demolition. 
The  insurgentfl  were  ordered  by  proclamation  to  disperse.  They 
answered  that  their  employment  was  legal,  that  they  were  merely 
enforcing  the  statutes  of  inclosures.  The  lords-lieutenant  fuled  in 
their  endeavours  to  raise  the  counties.  James  doubled  the  guards 
of  the  palace,  ordered  such  nobles  as  possessed  lands  in  the  disturbed 
counties  to  repair  thither  without  delay,  and  hinted  to  the  young 
nobility  at  court,  that  their  services  in  the  field  would  insure  the 
royal  &vour.  Uncurbed  by  acts,  or  fear  of  courts-martial,  these 
loose  impetuous  bands  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
charging,  slaying,  and  riding  down,  till  all  resistance  ceased.  This 
summary  proceeding  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Captain 
Pouch  and  his  principal  associates,  as  traitors,  because  they  had 
appeared  in  arms  against  the  king,  and  of  many  of  his  followers  as 
felons,  because  they  had  remained  after  the  reading  of  the  proclama- 
tion.  James  interceded  with  his  own  commissioners,  and  declared 
that  the  council  was  as  much  to  blame  as  the  insurgents.  The  man 
that  thus  pleaded  was  the  same  that  signed  the  death-warrant, — ^was 
he  insincere  or  weak  ? 

The  slow  but  easy  suppression  of  this  outbreak  proved  to  the 
continental  states  the  real  weakness  of  James's  government.  The 
French  ambassador  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  if  any  nobleman 
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of  talent  and  popularity  had  headed  the  rioters,  James  would  hare 
been  expelled  to  his  native  land.  Perhaps  there  was  more  troth  in 
this  assertion,  than  appears  at  first  sight.  A  proposed  iBsuneetioii 
would  have  rallied  all  classes  of  the  diflaffected,  those  that  were 
impatient  of  penal  inflictions,  that  hated  Scottish  ascendancy,  that 
scorned  the  new  nobles  of  the  court,  or  that  suffered  from  the  encroach- 
ments  of  ruthless  landlords.  Such  an  insurrection  in  England  wosld 
probably  have  aroused  Ireland ;  for  in  that  land  of  suffering,  net 
merely  a  section,  however  numerous,  but  what  may  strictly  be 
tenned  the  entire  nation,  was  in  some  respects,  both  within  and 
without  the  pale,  goaded  on  by  measures  which  were  already 
enough  to  exasperate,  but  which  before  the  close  of  the  reign 
astonished  Europe  by  their  unparalleled  injustice. 

For  ages  the  Imk  had  regaided  the  pope  as  lord  pttramoont: 
whether  from  the  prevailing  notion  of  feudal  suzerainty,  or  menlj 
from  its  being  an  easy  means  of  procuring  obedience,  this  feeling 
was  encouraged  both  by  king  and  parliament  as  late  as  the  dose  d 
the  fifteenth  century.  Under  Elisabeth,  all  the  Catholics  of  eooise 
regarded  the  pope  as  spiritual  head,  but  not  a  few  still  considered 
him  as  possessing,  not  in  virtue  of  his  see,  but  of  the  custom  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  feudal  superiority.  Hence  his  fiat  against 
Elizabeth  was  viewed  as  that  of  a  chief  lord  against  his  vassaU  and 
hence  the  assistance  which  the  pope  occasionally  afforded  the  Iri^' 
and  hence  too  one  reason  of  the  long  struggles  of  the  natives.  James, 
however,  was  not  only  of  Norman  and  Saxon  blood,  but  churned 
his  descent  from  Fergus,  the  first  Scottish  king,  who  quitting  the 
shores  of  Irehmd  established  his  victorious  sway  in  the  monntunona 
regions  of  Albion.  Against  James,  moreover,  no  excommunicatioiH 
and  no  feudal  deposition  had  been  pronounced.  The  religious  and 
national  feeling  that  had  alike  produced  aversion  to  Elizabeth  no 
longer  existed. 

Like  the  Puritans  and  the  English  Catholics,  the  Irish  were 
disappointed.  In  the  former  reign,  it  had  been  found  impoesibk  to 
enforce  the  penal  code :  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  garrison  towns, 
continued  in  the  open  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion.  At  the 
accession  of  James,  even  those  that  were  under  the  plkee  of  the 
soldiers,  again  professed  in  public  the  ftuth  of  their  fathers.  The 
proclamations  of  the  king,  and  the  rigorous  acts  that  followed,  con- 
vinced them  but  too  speedilv  of  their  mistake :  all  Catholic  priesu 
were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  sevenl 
gentlemen  that  were  deputed  to  petition  for  religious  freedom,  were 
imprisoned;  and  henceforth  it  was  the  governments  invariable 
practice  to  arrest  one  or  more  of  those  Irish  Catholics  that  pre- 
sumed to  exercise  this  acknowledged  right.  Wherever  there  were 
suffieient  troops  to  overawe  the  district,  the  penal  laws  were  not  only 
enforced,  but  in  some  cases  were  even  outstripped  by  enmity  or 
fiinaticism.  In  districts  where  the  soldiers  were  less  numerous,  the 
most  timid  characters  were  selected,  in  hopes  that  by  their  apostasy, 
the  steadiness  of  their  countrymen  might  be  more  easily  shaken. 
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Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  seduce  the  Irish  from  their 
faith,  James  determined  to  adopt  a  twofold  plan :  first,  to  weaken 
the  chiefe  by  dissolving  the  system  of  clanship ;  and  then  to  expel 
such  of  their  number  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  intro- 
duce in  their  stead  a  Protestant  race.  In  these  sweeping  and 
iniquitous  measures,  some  details,  however  much  to  be  deprecated  in 
themselves,  were  not  devoid  of  ultimate  advantage.  To  prepare  the 
way  by  soothing  the  irritation  of  the  Irish,  some  of  the  obnoxious 
laws  were  suspended  for  a  time,  by  a  ^^  Commission  of  Graces."  By 
a  decision  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  customs  of  Tanistry  and  Gavel- 
kind were  now  pronounced  illegal ;  and  by  royal  j^damation  sound 
titles  were  offered  for  those  that  were  defective  or  obsolete.  The 
troubles  of  so  many  generations  had  rendered  the  title-deeds  of 
many  a  broad  land  exceedingly  doubtful ;  while  the  claims  that  were 
sanctioned  by  Brehon  law  were  disregarded  by  the  English  courts. 
The  Irish,  therefore,  accepted  the  offer :  lands  held  in  demesne  were 
letomed  as  estates  in  fee-simple,  and  inferior  services  were  changed 
into  rents.  Many  of  the  old  ties  of  Irish  society  were  thus  com- 
pletely severed.  Had  the  government  gained  the  chiefs,  it  could 
have  ruled  the  dans.  As  it  was,  hereditary  influence  was  un- 
dermined, and  was  replaced  by  no  other  controlling  element.    The 


lenewed  severity  of  the  penal  statutes,  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  and 
Baron  Delvin,  met  at  the  castle  of  Maynooth,  and  determined  to 
resist  by  open  force.  Their  intention  transpired ;  and  finding  the 
snares  of  ike  ministers  dosing  around  them,  the  two  former  escaped 
to  the  continent.  Their  lands,  and  those  of  O'Dogherty,  a  chief 
lately  slain  in  rebeUion,  amounted  to  two  millions  of  acres,  including 
the  greater  part  of  Ulster.  The  seizure  of  these  lands  enabled 
James  to  prosecute,  with  ease,  the  second  part  of  his  design.  He 
divided  the  confiscated  property  into  lots  of  two  thousand,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  acres ;  and  bestowed  these  lots 
upon  Englishmen  or  Scots,  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  on  the  sole  con- 
ditions that  all  should  establish  English  or  Scottish  settlers  upon 
their  estates,  and  that  those  who  received  two  thousand  acres,  should 
srect  a  castle,  and  outer  wall  0/  stone;  those  that  received  one 
thousand  five  hundred,  should  build  a  strong  stone  house,  besides 
the  wall ;  and  that  those  that  received  one  thousand,  should,  at  least, 
erect  a  strong  wall  around  their  court-j^rd. 

As  the  country  was  now  tranquil,  a  parliament  was  summoned, 
the  first  for  seven-and-twenty  years.  To  this  parliament  were  added 
the  members  of  eleven  new  counties,  and  of  no  fewer  than  forty 
boroughs, — a  measure  that  secured  to  the  ministers  a  majority  of 
twenty  Protestants.  The  greater  part  of  the  new  boroughs  con- 
asted  of  a  few  scattered  houses  belonging  to  the  ^^  Undertakers," 
88  the  new  proprietors  in  Ulster  were  termed.  So  indignant  were 
the  lords  of  the  pale  at  this  proceeding,  that  they  not  only  protested 
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against  it,  bat  receded  from  the  house,  and  appealed  to  the  king 
(A.D.  1613).     Nothing  more,  however,  was  gained  tlian  the  de- 
claration that  two  of  the  returns  were  illegal  (A.D.  1615).    This 
parliament  confirmed  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  abolished  ereij 
distinction  between  those  that  lived  within,  and  those  that  lived 
beyond,  the  pale.     As  if  sufficient  injustice  had  not  already  been 
committed,  the  most  singular  means  were  adopted  to  estabUdi  a 
rojal  claim  to  almost  every  foot  of  land  possessed  by  the  natives. 
The  coast  from  Waterford   to   Dublin,  the  counties  of   Leitiim, 
Longford,  and   Westmeath,  King's  County  and  Queen's  Coontj, 
were  successively  planted  on  the  model  of  Ulster.     James  had 
stipulated  that  three-fourths  of  all  these  lands  should  be  restored  to 
their  owners ;  but  such  bargains  between  conscience  and  expediency 
are  seldom  adhered  to :  many  of  the  natives  were  stripped  of  eveiy 
acre;  and,  among  other  aggravated  instances,  no  fewer  than  seven 
entire  septs  were  transported  £pom  Queen's  County  to  Elerry,  and 
were  forbidden  to  return   under  pain  of  martial  law.     Of  these 
exiles,  a  few  obtained  leases  by  royal  injunction:  the  rest  were 
abandoned  to  their  own  resources.     It  was  only  by  repeated  com- 
positions that  the  men  of  Connanght  escaped  the  faie  of  so  many  of 
their  countiymen. 

While  so  large  a  portion  of  his  subjects  were  pining  under  then 
complicated  evils,  James  was  so  much  engaged  wiUi  his  amasemeots, 
that  he  could  hardly  spare  sufficient  time  for  the  ordinary  duties  o{ 
government.  Bull-baiting  and  bear*baiting  were  in  their  glory  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  were  still  patronised  by  the  coort ;  bnt 
cock-fighting,  hunting,  and  the  gross  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
James's  favourite  and  constant  pursuits.  The  master  of  the  oocks 
received  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  pension  that  equalled  the 
salaries  of  two  secretaries  of  state.  On  one  occasion  the  king's 
favourite  dog  Jowler  was  lost,  and  after  a  while  returned  with  the 
following  letter  fastened  to  his  neck :  ^  Good  Mr.  Jowler,  we  pray 
you  speak  to  the  king  (for  he  hears  you  every  day,  and  so  doth  be 
not  us),  that  it  will  please  his  majesty  to  go  back  to  London,  for 
else  the  country  wiU  be  undone,  all  our  provision  is  spent  alrauiy, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  entertain  him  any  longer."  OocasionaUy  a 
fit  of  writing  would  seize  upon  him,  and  that  being  over,  still  more 
exercise  beoune  necessary.  What  mattered  whether  his  ministers 
entreated,  or  stage-players  ridiculed,  his  health  ^'was  the  health 
and  welfare  of  them  all ; "  he  would  rather  go  back  to  Scotland 
than  be  imprisoned  in  his  cabinet,  the  slave,  and  not  the  mastec,  of 
his  people. 

The  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  not  less  fond  of  amusement 
than  her  husband.  Her  court  was  a  succession  of  balls  and  pageants. 
The  greatest  poets  of  that  poetic  age  composed  the  speeches^  and 
the  greatest  artists  framed  the  machinery,  of  those  gorgeous  enter- 
tainments.*    AU  this  magnificence  only  set  off  in  more  odions  eon- 

*  Daring  the  middle  ages,  the  Mysteries  were  the  ftiToarite  amaMBieDfts  of 
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tmst,  the  diflgusting  oonduct  even  of  the  noblest  ladies  x>f  the 
court.  The  Danish  king,  Christem  IV.,  had  visited  Enghuid,  and 
was  entertained  with  feasting  and  masks  at  Theobald's,  the  house  of 
Cecil  The  scene  is  thos  described  by  one  of  the  guests :  ^^  After 
dinner,  the  representation  of  Solomon  and  his  Temple,  and  the 
eoming  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  was  made,  or  (as  may  I  better  say) 
was  meant  to  have  been  made.  The  lady  who  did  play  the  queen's 
part,  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  majesties,  but, 
forgetting  the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into 
his  Danish  majesty's  lap  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I  rather  think 
it  was  in  his  hioe.  Much  was  the  hurry  and  confusion ;  cloths 
and  napkins  were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then 
got  up,  and  would  dance  with  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  feU  down 
and  was  carried  to  on  inner  chamber.  The  entertainment  and  show 
went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward  or  fell  down : 
wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear  in  rich 
dresses,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Hope  did  essay  to  speak,  but  wine 
did  render  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew.  Faith  was 
then  ail  alone,  for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good  works, 
and  left  the  court  in  a  staggering  condition.  Charity  came  to  the 
kingfs  feet ;  she  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were  both 
sick  in  the  lower  hall."  Extravagant  households  and  lavish  expen- 
diture compelled  James  to  become  a  suppliant  to  the  commons.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  fancied  that  he  could  bind  them  to 
his  will.  Suffering,  however,  had  aroused  opposition  even  against 
Elizabeth ;  the  same  cause,  added  to  disappointment  at  the  result  of 
the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  called  forth  a  spirit  of  bitter  and 
determined  hostility,  that  caused  the  king  to  tremble  at  the  very 

the  people.  Tbej  were  representations  of  the  sofferings  of  martyrs  and  the 
miracles  of  confessors.  These  were  generally  followed  by  a  series  of  events  from 
sacred  history.  Spectacles  of  this  kind  sometimes  lasted  eight  successiTe  days,  and 
iocladed  all  the  leading  fkcts  of  Scripture,  from  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
A  better  means  of  impressing  such  scenes  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  oould 
hardly  hare  been  devised.  The  interest  which  they  excited  was  equal  to  their 
amount  of  instruction :  they  were  attended  not  only  by  citizens  and  the  lower 
orders,  but  by  great  numbers  of  the  gentry  and  nobility,  and  often  by  the  royal 
fiunily.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plays  of  strolling  jugglers  were  quite 
distiBct  from  the  Mysteries.  The  object  of  the  former  was  merely  to  attract  an 
aadieaoe,  and  as  this  was  too  often  done  at  the  expense  of  decorum,  the  clergy 
irere  forbidden  to  be  present  at  such  exhibitions.  The  Mysteries  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  Reformation.  An  effort  was  made  to  supply  their  place,  by  the 
mtroduction  of  the  Moralities,  or  allegorical  characters,  such  as  Faith,  and 
Good  Doctrine:  they  were  seldom  or  never  exhibited  in  public  These 
Moralities  proving  dull,  a  kind  of  plot  was  introduced ;  and  hence  arose  the 
modem  comedy  and  tragedy. 

In  the  Mysteries,  ^elzebub  and  a  troop  of  howling  demons  were  always 
flitting  about  the  stage.  The  part  acted  by  the  evil  spirits  was  too  popular  to  be 
omitted  in  the  Mor&ties :  it  was  supplied  by,  what  was  called,  the  Chief  Vice, 
tad  its  subordinates,  and  a  most  disorderly  and  noisy  creature  this  Vice  seems  to 
have  been,  the  directions  sometimes  given  to  him  being  to  use  a  long  pole  and 
tumble  the  characters  one  over  the  other,  with  great  noise  and  riot,  for  '*  dysport 
take."    Tike  Vice  became  the  Fool  or  Clown  of  the  more  modem  play. 
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name  of  the  commons.  When  James  summoned  his  puiiament 
(March,  A.D.  1604),  he  issued  a  royal  proclamation  to  regakte 
the  elections.  As  soon  as  the  house  assembled,  the  speaker 
announced  to  his  majesty,  that  ^^  new  laws  could  not  be  instituted, 
nor  imperfect  biws  reformed,  nor  inconvenient  laws  abrogated,*'  but 
by  ^^the  high  court  of  parliament."  James  complained  of  their 
presumption,  and  maintained  that  the  privileges  of  the  bonse  were 
but  matters  of  royal  fEtvour:  they  retorted  that  such  privileges 
were  an  Englishman's  birthright  Before  this  altercation  was  endbd, 
another  arose  on  some  contested  election.  This  was  referred  bj 
James  to  his  Court  of  Chancery,  and  by  the  commons  to  their  own 
assembly.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  returned  for  Buckinghamshire. 
He  was  said  to  be  an  outlaw,  and  James's  proclamation  had  for- 
bidden outlaws  to  be  elected.  By  virtue  of  a  second  writ.  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  a  member  of  the  council,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The 
commons,  however,  declared  that  Goodwin  had  been  duly  cLeeted ; 
and  refused  either  to  confer  with  the  lords,  or  submit  to  the  decisioD 
of  the  judges.  A  compromise  was  at  length  effected :  both  elections 
were  annulled,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued.  The  commons  had  the 
advantage :  the  new  writ  was  issued  by  the  speaker ;  and  ever  since, 
they  have  exercised  the  right  which  they  then  claimed,  of  deciding 
contested  elections. 

One  question  had  scarcely  been  settled  when  another  arose.  The 
king  complained  that  debates  had  been  held  on  assarts,  parveyanoe, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  other  undoubted  prerogatives.  The  com- 
mons replied  that  such  privileges  were  intolerable  burthens,  but  that 
they  were  willing  to  make  compensation  to  the  treasury.  It  was 
only  by  his  interest  in  the  upper  house  that  he  defeated  the  attacks 
of  the  Puritans  on  the  question  of  the  Establishment.  It  was  in 
vain  the  king  struggled  from  March  to  July,  he  could  produce  no 
union  except  against  the  Catholics ;  no  supplies,  except  the  ordinarv 
tonnage  and  poundage. 

In  January  (A.D.  1606)  the  parliament  again  assembled,  and 
again  the  contest  was  renewed.  James  declared  that  the  commons  had 
sent  ^'  an  O  yes  "  into  every  part  of  the  country  to  discover  grounds 
for  complaint.  Ministers  now  condescended  to  soothe :  the  late  qaeeo, 
they  asserted,  had  left  a  debt  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  charges  of  the  army  in  Ireland  were  yet  to  be  paid  ;  Jaraee. 
it  was  true,  had  been  somewhat  extravagant,  but  that  should  be 
rectified  for  the  future.  By  this  coaxing,  and  by  artful  management 
the  demand  for  redress  was  eluded,  and  a  vote  was  obtained  for 
three  subsidies  and  six  tenths  and  fifteenths.  This  sum,  added  to 
four  subsidies  granted  by  the  convocation,  was  calculated  to  amount 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  pounds.  A  tenth  an«l 
fifteenth  were  a  fixed  sum,  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds : 
the  subsidy  varied ;  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  was 
said  to  Lave  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  |K>unds, 
but  at  the  end  it  was  only  seventy-eight  thousand  pounds.     The 
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pTesent  sabsidj  included,  for  the  first  time,  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland,  and  yet  did  not  exceed 
axtj-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds. 

At  a  third  parliament  (A.D.  1607)  James  proposed  and  advocated 
the  complete  incorporation  of  England  and  Scotland.  Cecil,  now 
earl  of  Salisbury,  was  averse  to  the  plan ;  and  James  had  already 
Med  in  a  similar  attempt.  Nevertheless  he  persevered:  the 
Scotch,  however,  still  regarded  a  union  as  another  term  for  sub- 
jection :  the  English  considered  it  as  a  signal  for  letting  loose  upon 
their  fertile  plains  a  needy  and  rapacious  race.  It  was  agreed  that 
hostile  laws,  and  party  courts  and  customs  of  the  borders,  should 
be  abolished :  but  James's  efforts  for  something  more  brought  down 
Qpon  himself  such  a  storm  of  complaint  and  abuse,  that  he  angrily 
dismissed  the  parliament 

His  profusion,  however,  continued:  as  if  he  had  not  expenses 
sufficiently  overwhelming,  he  continued  to  maintain  three  separate 
aod  most  extensive  households  for  himself,  his  queen,  and  his  chil- 
dren :  and  he  lavished  large  presents  on  many  of  his  courtiers :  to 
Lord  Dunbar  he  granted  at  different  times  no  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand two  htmdred  and  sixty-two  pounds  ;  and  to  Viscount  Hadding- 
ton, thirty-one  thousand.  Under  pretence  of  knighting  Henry,  the 
king's  eldest  son,  the  feudal  aid  of  twenty  shilHngs  from  every 
knight's  fee  was  demanded.  Almost  every  article  of  foreign  com- 
merce was  at  the  same  time  burthened  with  additional  imposts.  All 
this,  however,  though  added  to  forced  loans  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
recusants,  could  furnish  no  adequate  supply.  His  purveyors  some- 
times refused  provisions,  and  the  carriage  of  the  lord  treasurer  was 
often  surrounded  by  the  inferior  officers  of  the  court  clamouring  for 
their  pay. 

Despite  of  his  reluctance,  James  was  again  compeUed  to  fiEuse  his 
parliament  (A.D.  1610).  As  an  act  of  grace,  he  restored  to  the 
commission  of  the  peace  several  members,  whose  opposition  in  the 
preceding  parliament  had  called  down  his  displeasure.  Six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  an  annual  addition  to  the  revenue  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  the  demand  of  the  ministers.  The 
commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  invited  to  disclose  their  grievances : 
the  compassion  of  the  crown,  they  were  informed,  would  be  commen- 
«irate  with  the  liberality  of  parliament.  The  commons  were  not  slow 
in  uttering  their  complaints.  For  some  time,  indeed  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  there  existed  a  growing  jealousy  between  the  courts  of  civil, 
and  those  of  common,  law :  the  former  considered  as  usurpations 
the  ^^prohibitions  "  of  the  latter.  The  civil  law  was  the  law  of  the 
Roman  republic,  modified  and  completed  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
James  admired  a  system  of  law  that  had  served  us  the  guard  of 
absolute  power,  and  that  so  ably  maintained  his  notions  of  kingly 
prerogative.  A  dictionary  of  law,  entitled  ^'The  Interpreter," 
happened  to  be  published  at  this  time  by  Dr.  Cowell,  a  learned 
civilian.  In  the  articles,  King,  Parliament,  Prerogative,  and  Sub- 
sidy, he  uttered  doctrines  totally  subversive  of  the  constitutional 
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law  of  England.  As  the  dictionary  was  supposed  to  be  written  wiA 
the  royal  approbation,  it  became  the  first  subject  of  eompkint  on 
the  part  of  the  commons.  The  king  promised  to  snppretfs  tJie  woii, 
and  consigned  its  anther  to  a  brief  imprisohment. 

The  legality  of  imposing  taxes  without  the  eonsrat  of  partiameBt 
waa  the  next  question.  James's  HOtions  of  regal  pierogatire  hid 
alarmed  the  house.  He  described  a  king  as  God's  reproaentative: 
if  it  w^re  blasphemy  to  deny  the  poww  of  God^  it  was  aedition  to 
deny  that  of  the  king.  Such  was  a  king  in  the  abstract :  as  kng 
of  England,  however,  he  dedared  that  he  ought  to  govern  accoidii^ 
to  law.  His  subsequent  explanations,  however,  prove  that  hii 
practical  idea  of  royalty  was  veryomilar  to  hia  abstract  theoiy. 
He  was  ready  ^^  to  make  the  reasons  appear  of  hia  doings  ;*  bat 
would  never  sdlow  his  power  to  be  questioned :  the  comlnons  mi^^ 
inquire  into  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  levying  imposts ;  bat  the 
right  itself  he  warned  them  Aot  to  qnestioiL 

The  commons,  however,  were  not  convinoed ;  they  appointed  & 
committee  to  look  for  precedents  Sir  Francis  Baooii,  who  wk 
the  solicitor-general,  and  the  rest  of  the  crown-lawyers,  mairttainfiJ 
that  the  practice  of  levying  impositions  had  been  in  fall  vigrat 
under  the  first  three  Edwards;  ttnd,  though  disconlsnaed  fran 
the  time  of  Richard  II.,  was  renewed  under  Mary  and  EliahetL 
The  commons  replied,  that  the  precedents  quoted  from  ancient  ismea^ 
either  regarded  forbidden  articles^  or  Were  the  result  of  neoeaatj, 
and  being  complained  of^  werd  redressed ;  that  the  only  instence  ib 
the  reign  of  Mary  was  reasonable  in  its  motive,  being  intended  to 
defeat  an  evasion  of  the  law;  and  that  the  crown  was  direetlj 
forbidden  to  levy  taxes,  not  oidy  by  Magna  Charta  and  the  statats 
*^De  Tallagio  non  concedendo,"  but  by  twelve  subsequent  enaetmeatB. 

While  this  contest  was  still  nndetermined,  the  commons  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  purveyance^  and  the  change  of  every  kind  nf 
tenure  into  free  and  common  seceagek  Living  in  wanike  and 
stirring  times,  our  ancestors,  as  we  have  already  seen,  provided,  ii 
the  first  place,  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  but  did  not  entirdr 
overlook  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  the  interests  of  commeroa 
Those  that  undertook  to  defend  the  country  were  provided  with 
lands,  on  the  easy  payment,  not  of  rent,  but  of  foHy  days'  militaij 
service  eveiy  year.  To  those  that  consider  the  occapier  of  each 
lands  as  the  proprietor  in  the  preeezct  meaning  of  the  word,  then 
services  will  seem  a  hardship ;  but  to  those  who  remember  thatstriodj 
speakings  they  were  only  temmts  during  good  behaviour,  will  appear 
an  easy  substitute  for  rent  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that 
additions  had  been  arbitrarily  made^  or  disputed  terms  artntrarflj 
decided,  so  as  to  transform  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  cw^ 
tenure  into  a  system  of  heavy  and  galling  services.  Purveyance, 
wardship,  and  marriage,  except  within  very  narrow  limits^  had 
always  been  regarded  as  encroachments,  and  had  been  checked  even 
under  the  sternest  Plantagenets.  Now^  however,  they  were  exacted 
at  the  unrestrained  wish  of  the  sovereign,  and  were  more  grievooB 
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in  their  operation  than,  perhaps,  at  any  former  period.  The 
condition  on  which  the  land  set  apart  for  oultiyation  was  held, 
was  genemllj  some  bodily  labour,  sueh  as  a  few  days'  assist- 
ance at  the  plough.  Hence  the  term  ^^soooage"  is  derived  bj 
many  fmira  ^'  soc,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  a  plough^have.  In 
eoiuse  of  iime,  all  kinds  of  tenure,  except  that  of  Imighi^swrice, 
became  known  as  ^^socoage;"  and  as  the  soccage  tenures  were 
exempt  £t«m  the  various  dues  owing  by  militaiy  iefs,  many 
that  did  not  regard  the  original  ^nt,  but  only  their  own 
advantage,  and  oUiera  thatt  execrated  the  intolerable  abuse  of  the 
feudal  system,  wannly  seconded  the  demand  of  the  commons,  that 
ail  tenures  should  become  free  soccage ;  should,  in  other  words,  be 
exempted,  not  merely  from  oppressive  and  arbitrary  exactions,  but 
from  all  thoseoonditions,  upon  which  they  had  been  originally  granted. 
James  appealed  less  to  the  national  sense  of  justice,  than  to  the 
feudal  prepossessions  that  were  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  when  he  replied  to  the  porliajnent,  that  he  would  never 
reduce  all  his  subjects,  ^*  noble  and  ignoble,  rich  and  poor,  to  hold 
their  lands  in  the  same  ignoble  manner." 

The  coBUBons  no  longer  sought  an  unconditional  change :  they 
ofiered,  as  a  compensation,  the  annual  som  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pouads.  James  dananded  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
oommons  rose  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds;  and 
James  lowered  his  demand  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Here  both  seemed  inclined  to  pause;  but  at  the  first 
WBini]^  of  a  dissolution,  the  commons  offered  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  but  the 
somflaer  was  too  fu  advanced  for  the  assignment  of  funds  or  any 
other  business,  and,  in  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  reign,  questions 
of  more  absorbing  interest  prevailed.  Another  half  century  i^as  to 
elapse  before  the  destruction  of  the  military  tenures. 

Among  other  complaints  against  the  crown,  were  the  prohibition 
of  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  in  capital  trials,  and  the  enactment 
of  new  laws  by  royiJ  proclamations.  To  a  petition  against  the 
former,  a  lefosal  was  returned,  on  the  g<ronnd  that  a  compliance 
would  be  an  encooragement  to  peijary.  With  respect  to  two 
prodamations,  prohibiting-p-<«ie,  tibie  erection  of  any  more  houses  in 
and  aronnd  London,  and  the  other,  the  making  of  stardi  from 
wheat,  the  judges  returned  the  important  decision,  that  procla- 
mations were  useful,  for  making  known  the  penalties  to  which 
ofiendeis  were  liable  by  law,  but  could  effect  nothing  more. 

In  the  following  year,  Salisbury  exerted  hk  veteran  powers  of 
intrigue  to  weaken  the  opposition.  A  spirit,  however,  had  been 
eroked  which  was  not  to  be  stilled,  until  it  had  shaken  the  pillars, 
and  bniied  itself  in  the  ruins,  of  the  oonstitution.  Neither  wealth 
iM>r  the  honours  of  the  peerage,  neither  fame  as  a  statesman  nor 
the  smiles  of  his  king,  could  subdue  the  vexation  that  consumed  the 
heajTt  of  CeciL  His  spirits  drooped,  his  constitution  broke;  he 
•oo^t  in  vain  the  waters  of  £^th;   and  on  bia  way  back  to 
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London,  expired  at  Marlborough,  another  of  the  nnmeroos  yietinu 
of  hopes  too  dearly  loved,  of  honours  too  dearly  purchased. 

The  year  after  Cecil,  expired  Henry,  the  heir  apparoit,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  had  learned  from  his  own  mother  to  ridicale 
without  disguise  or  priyacy,  the  foibles  of  his  father :  and,  by  bis 
turbulent  spirit,  he  overawed  the  cowering  disposition  of  the  king. 
Already  he  panted  to  renew  the  disastrous  war  with  France,  and  to 
become  the  champion  of  a  new  and  complete  reformation*  The 
Puritans  began  to  regard  him  as  their  own,  when  he  was  cut  off  hj 
a  malignant  fever,  the  result  of  violent  exercise  and  impnid«it 
exposure  (A.  D.  1612).  Some  were  not  wanting  to  attribnte  his 
death  to  his  excesses,  and  others  even  to  poison. 

In  1615  died  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  oouan,  and  like  himself 
descended,  though  by  a  younger  branch,  from  Margaret,  the  eldest 
sister  of  Henry  Vlll.  Fearing  that  she  nught  be  raiaed  up  u  i 
rival,  James  had  immured  her  in  the  Tower.  Symptoms  of  derange- 
ment appeared,  and  the  poor  victim  sank  into  an  eaily  tomb. 

The  court,  meantime,  was  still  a  scene  of  splendour,  frivolitj, 
and  intoxication.  In  the  midst  of  its  dissipation,  there  was  u 
undercurrent  of  more  than  usual  ambition  and  sdfishneaa,  that  sov 
and  then  flushed  upon  the  Bur£EM>e  in  some  startling  act  of  violeiioe. 
One  instance  will  suffice.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  of  the 
court  was  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  wife  of 
the  earl  of  Essex.  Robert  Garr,  one  of  the  king's  Scottish  &yoiiriteB| 
and  lately  created  viscount  of  Rochester,  was  the  enemy  of  her  fiunilj ; 
but  contrived  to  seduce  her  affections.  A  divorce  was  resolved 
upon.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  hitherto  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Rochester,  and  a  bold  and  unprincipled,  though  capricioua  cfaancter, 
feared  the  hostility  of  the  Suffolk  £Eunily,  and  therefore  opeolj 
declared,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  divoroeu  Ltd? 
Frances  immediately  offered  one  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  John  Wood, 
to  destroy  Overbury  in  a  duel.  Her  friends  interfered,  and 
proposed  that  the  latter  should  be  sent  on  some  distant  embassj; 
and  Overbury  received  a  commission  for  this  purpose*  His  lefual 
was  treated  as  a  contempt  of  the  royal  authority,  and  he  was  se&t 
to  the  Tower.  There  he  died  while  the  divorce  was  still  nndetei^ 
mined.  The  king,  meantime,  espoused  the  cause  of  Rochester, 
created  him  earl  of  Somerset ;  and  having  received  from  him  a  gift 
of  four  or  five  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  browbeat  the  judges 
until  they  pronounced  the  required  sentence  of  d ivoroe.  The  maniage 
of  Somerset  and  the  Lady  Frances  immediately  followed.  The 
citizens  of  London  celebrated  the  wedding  with  a  long  series  of 
masks  and  feasts,  although,  in  secret,  they  stigmatised  it  as  both 
sinful  and  illegal. 

Somerset's  guilty  triumph  was  followed  by  his  speedy  and 
unexpected  disgrace.  The  earls  of  Pembroke,  Bedford,  and 
Hertford  perceived  that  the  king  had  shewn  a  growing  partiality 
for  George  Yilliers,  a  young  man  of  handsome  features  and  polished 
manners.     At  a  great  political  entertainment  given  at  Baynaid's 
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castle,  the  earls  eame  to  the  determinstioii  to  support  the  new 
faroaiito,  in  opposition  to  the  hanghty  Sommwt  Archbishop 
Abbot  won  the  queen's  recommendation,  and  Villiers  rose  from 
title  to  title,  until  he  became  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Whisp^s  now  began  to  be  cirpulated,  that  Oyeibur3r^8  death  in 
tlie  Tower  had  been  produced  by  unhii  means.  Examinations 
enabled  the  enemies  of  Somerset  to  trace  the  murder  to  himself  and 
his  countess.  A  trial  became  inevitable.  At  parting  for  this 
poipose,  James  embraced  the  earl  with  great  apparent  affection. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  he  gone,  when  the  monarch  exclaimed: 
''The  de'il  go  with  thee,  for  I  will  never  see  thy  &ce  mair."  Nor 
was  this  all,  be  charged  Coke  to  somtinise  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  concluded,  ^^  May  God's  curse  be  upon  you  and  yours  if  you 
spare  any  of  them,  and  on  me  and  mine  if  I  pardon  any."  The 
cotmtesB  confessed  her  guilt,  and  the  eari,  after  a  resolute  defence, 
was  found  guilty  by  his  peer&  The  king,  however,  notwithstanding 
Ms  imprecation  upon  himself  and  his  family,  spared  the  lives  of  the 
principalfl,  while  he  suffered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  other 
aecomplioes  to  perish  on  the  scaffold.  An  execution,  however, 
would  hardly  have  been  a  greater  punishment,  than  the  wretehedness 
iu  which  they  dragged  out  their  lives,  shunned  by  men  and  loathed 
hj  one  another. 

The  disgrace  of  Somerset  was  followed  by  that  of  Coke.  Before  his 
elevation  to  the  post  of  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  conduct 
of  this  able  lawyer  was  marked  by  abject  servility ;  and  the  victims 
of  state  persecution,  such  as  Raleigh  and  Garnet,  were  rabidly  at- 
tacked without  regard  to  justice  or  decency.  Created  chief  justice, 
Coke  was  no  longer  the  same  character :  he  not  only  disputed  the  royal 
will  to  which  he  had  before  crouched,  but  attempted  to  elevate  the 
King^s  Bench  above  the  other  courts,  and  to  become  the  real  arbiter, 
and  in  some  degree  the  sole  fountain  of  justice.  He  hampered  with 
prohibitions  the  Courto  of  Requests,  of  the  Admiralty  and  High 
Commission,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Presidencies  of  Wales  and  the  North.  He  threatened  the  Court  of 
Cliancery,  suitors,  solicitors,  counsel,  and  judges  alike,  with  the 
penalties  of  premunire,  if  they  presumed  to  seek  or  award  relief  in 
equity,  after  the  King^s  Bench  had  given  judgment.  The  acto  of 
premunive  had  been  directed  against  all  that  should  appeal  from  the 
king^s  court  to  ^  other  courts,"  meaning,  as  was  evident  from  their 
general  tenor,  the  spiritual  courts.  Coke,  however,  preferred  the 
letter  to  the  meaning ;  and  was  not  the  man  to  forget  his  menace. 
Even  the  terrible  Star  Chamber  trembled  before  his  reckless  energy] 
by  one  simple  judgment,  that  it  had  no  right  to  levy  damages,  he 
aimed  a  blow  at  ito  very  existence. 

Tbat  great  corruption  still  infected  the  administration  of  justice, 
no  lees  than  in  the  former  reign,  and  that  some  of  the  courto  were 
even  unconstitQtional,  cannot  be  denied :  in  making  war  upon  theise, 
tbe  ehief  justice  was  his  country's  benefactor.  Had  he,  however, 
tocceeded  in  limiting  the  legal  jurisdictions,  i^id  rendering  every 
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other  court  subservient  to  his  own,  would  he  not  have  created  » 
dangerous  engine  of  oppression  ?  The  king  himself  appointed  the 
ohief  justice,  and  the  latter  would  have  ruled  almost  without  can- 
trol :  would  a  despotic  king,  aided  by  the  blinding  clucaneiy  of 
law,  and  fearless  of  the  shackled  press,  have  needed  any  longer  the 
secret  and  irresponsible  courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission  ? 

Whateyer  interpretation  may  be  ^ven  to  the  conduct  of  the  lord 
chief  justice,  it  raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  these 
enemies  seized  their  opportunity,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  Coke  had 
dared,  not  once  but  repeatedly,  to  dispute  the  royal  opinion*  A 
preacher,  named  Peacham,  had  written  a  defamatoty  sermon :  James 
maintained,  and  Coke  denied,  that  this  was  high  treason.  One 
Owen  had  asserted,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  might 
be  put  to  death.  Owen  affirmed  that  as  James  was  not  excom- 
municated,  the  words  did  not  refer  to  him,  and  could  not^  therefore, 
be  construed  into  high  treason.  For  a  while  he  was  supported  by 
Coke,  against  the  other  judges  and  the  king.  A  beneTolenoe  hsd 
lately  been  exacted,  and  Coke's  decision  that  it  waa  lUegili 
encouraged  many  to  refuse  payment. 

Determined  to  push  his  way,  if  art  or  flattery  could  do  it,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  the  philosopher,  expressed  to  James  his  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  the  chief  justice ;  and  declared,  with  some  i^vpear- 
ance  of  truth,  that  his  object  was  to  gain  the  £Ekvour  of  the  people, 
at  the  expense  of  the  royal  prerogatiye.  The  king  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  honeyed  words ;  Coke  soon  lost  his  petty  soTereiigntj 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  (A.D.  1616);  and  Baoon  was 
rewarded  with  the  seals,  under  the  title  of  the  lord-keeper. 
.  The  new  chancellor  did  not  long  retain  his  ill-acquired  faononT& 
A  foreign  contest  led  to  domestic  events,  that  hurled  him  from  his 
pre-eminence.  Rodolf^  the  emperor  of  Germany,  had  granted  the 
Bohemian  ^^  Communicants-under-both-kinds "  permission  to  erect 
churches  on  the  royal  domains.  This  permission  the  Calyimsts 
endeavoured  to  extend,  even  to  the  lands  of  the  church.  Baffled  in  the 
attempt,  they  spent  a  day  in  hating  and  prayer,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  took  forcible  possession  of  Prague.  Their  partisans,  at 
the  same  time,  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  oraganixed  two 
armies  (May,  A.D.  1618).  The  aged  Matthias,  who  was  now 
emperor,  offered  to  refer  the  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of  two  Protec- 
tants and  two  Catholics.  The  offer  was  refused.  The  emperor  died 
soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Grata,  who 
two  years  before,  had  been  unanimously  chosen  and  crowned  king  of 
Bohemia.  Ferdinand  notified  his  new  dignity  to  the  insnigenta, 
confirmed  their  privileges,  and  granted  liberty  of  consdenoe.  They 
scorned  his  message,  and  induced  Frederic^  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  to  accept  their  offer  of  the  Bohemian  crown. 

At  this  news,  the  English  Protestants,  now  forming  probably  two 
thirds  of  the  nation,  were  intoxicated  with  joy,  and  called  upon 
James  to  support  a  prince  who  was  at  once  his  own  son-in-law,  and 
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tlie  cbampion  of  the  Reformation.  James  saw  that  his  aid  conld 
not  be  effectual :  Ferdinand  was  supported  both  by  Catholics  and 
Lutbemns,  as  well  as  by  the  mighty  princes  of  his  own  family. 
The  English  monarch  saw,  moreover,  that  if  he  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  he  must  become  dependent  upon  his  parliament,  and  must 
adrocate  the  principle  which,  of  all  others,  he  most  abhorred,  that 
princes  conld  be  deposed  by  their  subjects  for  difference  of  religion. 
Still,  however,  he  feared  to  oppose  the  voice  of  his  subjects : 
be  adopted  the  resource  of  weak  minds,  he  sought  a  compromise 
between  his  own  convictions  and  the  popular  wish.  He  agreed  to 
assist  the  count  palatine,  not  while  the  contest  still  raged  in 
Bohemia,  the  only  stage  of  the  contest  in  which  there  was  a  chance 
of  success,  but  when  the  victory  of  Prague  had  dashed  him  from  his 
ill-gotten  throne,  and  driven  him,  a  despairing  fugitive,  into  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  four  thousand  English  volunteers,  who 
were  at  last  despatched,  proved  of  little  use  :  they  joined  the  army 
of  the  ^  Protestant  Union,"  but  could  not  save  the  weak,  irresolute, 
count  from  the  skilful  movements  of  Spinola,  the  imperial  general. 
The  palatine  was  soon  a  wandering  exile,  without  lands  or  home 
(A.D.  1620). 

The  clamours  of  the  people  for  a  Protestant  crusade,  induced 
James  to  hope  that  he  might  obtain  the  supplies,  which  he  had  so 
long  desired.  He  consented,  but  not  without  misgivings,  to  call  a 
parliament.  He  was  quickly  forced  to  recognise  in  the  members, 
unrestricted  liberty  of  speech  (A.D.  1621).  Strange  enough,  how- 
ever, these  men  so  clamorous  against  the  king,  expelled  Shepherd, 
one  of  their  own  body,  from  the  house,  because,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  checking  abuses  of  the  Sabbath,  he  had  contended 
that  the  bill  was  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  fell,  not  upon  Sunday,  but  Saturday. 

The  next  step  of  the  commons  was  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  dependents  of  the  crown.  They  impeached  be- 
fore the  lords,  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice,  the  holders  of  royal 
patents  for  monopolies,  which  had  not  been  discontinued,  despite  the 
promises  of  Elizabeth.  The  examination  of  the  monopolies  laid 
hare  an  inconcmvable  system  of  fraud  and  oppression  ;  in  these 
examinations  none  had  taken  a  more  active  part,  than  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  late  chief  justice.  The  surmise  of  his  enemies,  that 
resentment  had  sharpened  his  patriotism,  was  rendered  still  more 
plausible  by  his  impeachment  of  Bacon.  The  latter  had  just  been 
created  Viscount  Yemlam,  and  seemed  high  in  the  royal  favour. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  the  charge  of  gross  bribery  preferred  against 
him^  when  the  chancellor  was  forsaken,  both  by  James  and  by 
Buckingham,  the  favourite.  The  custom  of  receiving  presents  from 
the  saitors  was  a  corrupt  and  illegal  practice :  its  only  extenuation 
was,  that  it  had  been  the  general  practice  of  half  a  century. 
Terrified  by  the  charge.  Bacon  fell  sick ;  sent  an  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt;  and  begged  forgiveness.  He  was  fined 
forty  thousand  pounds,    sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  the  royal 
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pleasure,  and  rendered  incapable  of  holding  office.  For  a  time  hit 
stooped  to  the  meanest  seryilitj,  to  reoover  fiftyour  and  employment 
Rejected  and  scorned,  he  became  sound  in  temper,  and  depnumd 
in  spirits,  and  sunk  into  the  graye,  another  warning  of  the  foUy  of 
ambition  (A.D.  1626). 

When  Bacon  was  condemned,  Floyd,  a  Catholic  barrister,  wu 
accused  before  the  commons  of  the  new  crime  of  haying  exprasMd 
his  joy,  that  Prague  had  been  wrested  from  the  palatine.  Thia 
unparaonable  oflfonee  excited  much  indignation.  One  member  ptiK 
posed  that  the  culprit  should  be  whipped ;  another  that  hit  ean 
should  be  nailed  to  a  post ;  and  a  third  that  his  tongue  should  be 
bored.  At  last  he  was  fined  one  thousand  pounds,  condemned  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours  in  three  different  places,  and  to  be 
conducted  from  place  to  place  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail. 

Being  appealed  to  by  the  prisoner,  James  demanded  of  the  com- 
mons, why  they  had  presumed  to  try  offences  that  were  not  agaixut 
th^r  priyileges,  and  why  they  had  condemned  without  eyideuoe 
upon  oath  ?     The  commons  were  disconcerted,  they  had  clearly  out- 
stepped their  limits.     They  said,  howeyer,  that  their  hoose  waB  » 
court  of  record,  and  could  administer  an  oath,  and  conBequentlj 
pass  sentence.      The  lords,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  the 
present  case  fell  under  their  cognisance,  and  prepared  to  try  the 
prisoner  themselyes.     The  commons  stroye  to  conceal  their  defeat, 
by  answering,  that  they  had  judged  Floyd,  and  hoped  thai  the 
lords  too  would  judge   him ;   but  they  agreed  that  their  trial  of 
Floyd  should  not  be  held  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  either  hoose. 
The  prisoner  was  made  the  soape^goat  of  all  parties.     The  lords 
found  him  guilty,  and  as  if  the  preyions  sentence  were  not  suffi- 
ciently rigorous,  but  probably  to  saye  their  own  priyileges  without 
further  conflict,  increased  the  fine  to  fiye  thousand  pounds,  and  in 
addition  to  the  infliction   of  the  pillory,  degraded  him   from  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  declared  him  infiunous,  and  condemned  him 
to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  from  the  Fleet  Prison  to  West- 
minster HalL     So  iniquitous  a  sentence  called  down  great  anim* 
adyersion,  although  the  sufferer  was  a  Catholic     By  the  mediatioD 
of  prince  Charles,  the  flogging  was  omitted,  and  an  ordor  was 
made,  that  in  future,  the  judgment  and  yote  e^ould  not  be  giyen  on 
the  same  day. 

The  parliament  had  now  sat  fonr  months,  and  had  granted  only 
two  subsidies.  James's  impatience  would  ha^e  broken  np  the  pro- 
ceedings, were  he  not  too  deeply  inyolyed,  to  abandon  at  ODoe  hit 
golden  dreams.  According  to  a  still  existing  practice,  a  piovogation 
was  a  termination  of  the  session,  and  of  all  its  unfinished  measoies, 
while  an  adjournment  was  a  mere  su^nsion  of  basinees.  The 
latter  would  gratify  James's  anger,  and  |eaye  uniBJured  such 
money-bills  as  were  already  in  progress.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
commons,  an  adjournment  was  aocor£ngly  announced. 

When  again  the  parliament  assembled,  it  had  already  leamed, 
that  James  intended  to  many  Prince  Charlea  to  one  of  tliie  Spanish 
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infuitaa,  and  that  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  match,  he  had  pro- 
mised some  degree  of  xeli^ous  toleration.  Against  both  purposes, 
the  commons  strongly  remonstrated.  They  petitioned  the  king  to 
many  Charles  to  a  Protestant,  to  make  war  upon  Spain,  and  to 
educate  as  Protestants  all  the  ohildron  of  his  Catholic  subjects. 
The  king  retorted  bitterly  upon  ^^the  fiery,  popular,  and  turbulent 
spirits"  of  the  lower  house.  Messages  and  recriminations  followed. 
On  the  eye  of  the  Christmas  recess  (A.D  1621),  the  commons 
made  a  formal  protest,  that  urgent  affiiirs  concerning  the  king,  state, 
and  churoh,  the  making  and  maintaining  of  the  laws,  a  freedom 
of  debate  that  could  be  liable  to  no  other  punishment  than  the 
censure  of  the  house,  and  all  ^^  the  liberties  and  jurisdictions  of 
parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inherit- 
ance of  the  subjects  of  England."  James  tore  this  protest  from 
the  joumalB  and  dissolved  the  parliament  (Jan.  6,  A.D.  1622). 

Continuing  the  negotiations  for  the  ^'  Spanish  match,"  the  prince 
and  Buckingham  repaired  in  disguise  to  Spain.  Their  arrival  only 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  The  king  of  Spain  was  still  a 
minor,  and  Olivarez,  the  minister,  fearing  to  be  cafied  to  account 
for  a  match  which  was  generally  unpopular,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  most  &vourable  terms.  The  profligacy  of  Buckingham  on  the 
other  hand,  excited  the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards^  and  his  quarrels 
both  with  Olivarez  and  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassador, 
rendered  Spain  no  pleasant  abiding  place  for  the  haughty  favourite. 
He  left  it  with  the  bitterest  rancour,  and  henceforth  he  made  it  his 
object  not  only  to  break  off  the  match,  but  to  plunge  his  country 
into  a  Qseless  and  expensive  war. 

James  had  pledged  himself  upon  oath,  to  allow  the  Spanish 
princess  the  full  exereise  of  her  religion,  and  by  a  secret  treaty,  had 
also  sworn  to  tolerate  the  Catholics,  provided  they  did  not  practise 
their  religion  in  public ;  and  both  to  suspend  the  execution,  and  do 
his  utmost  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  penal  code.  The  pope's  dis- 
pensation had  been  granted,  the  terms  finally  arranged,  the  day 
fixed,  and  every  preparation  made,  when  James  required  as  an. 
indispensable  preliminaiy,  that  Philip  should  take  up  arms  against 
his  nephew,  the  emperor,  in  favour  of  the  count  palatine,  the  enemy 
of  his  house.  The  Spanish  king  might  well  be  indignant :  he 
replied  that  the  request  was  dishonourable,  and  reminded  James 
and  his  son  of  the  obligations  of  their  oaths.  The  match  was 
broken  off. 

Prompted  doubtless  by  the  fisvourite,  James  asked  his  council 
whether  the  Spaniards  had  been  guilty  of  insincerity,  and  whether 
there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  war.  A  negative  answer  so 
ennged  Buckingham,  that  he  threatened  the  lord -keeper  and  the 
lord-treasurer  with  his  vengeance. 

James's  chief  reason  for  seeking  a  Spanish  match,  was  his  hope  of 
a  rich  dower.  Deprived  of  this  hope,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit  the 
compassion  of  his  parliament.  How  to  remove  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  promised  toleration  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  sorely  perplexed  ; 
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but  he  was  not  the  man  to  &ce  the  oonaeqnences  of  his  own  sds,  or 
))oldly  to  adhere  to  truth,  regardless  of  inoonTieDienoe.  He  lad  the 
meanness  to  protest  that  to  alter,  suspend,  or  dispense  with,  tlie 
penal  laws,  '^  I  nerer  promised,  ....  I  never  thought  it  with  my 
heart,  nor  spoke  it  with  my  mouth."  In  a  confeienoe  between  the 
two  houses,  Buckingham  told  a  specious  tale  of  tiie  prooeediagB  in 
Spain ;  Charles  was  at  his  side  pr(»nptmg  and  Yondiing,  and  tk 
two  secretaries  read  such  gaibled  extracts  as  might  serve  to  confim 
their  account*  The  earl  of  Bristol,  the  only  Ei^glishman  that  ooold 
have  denied  the  statement,  had  been  ordered  to  confine  himself  t» 
his  house. 

To  James,  the  prospect  of  war  could  not  have  been  pleasing:  bit 
debts  were  already  enormous.  He  demanded  seven  hnndxed  thos- 
mad  pounds,  and  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifity  thounnd 
pounds ;  and  promised  that  this  money  should  be  ezpencfed  by  par- 
liamentaiy  commissioners,  and  that  peace  should  not  he  made  without 
their  consrat  He  received  a  supply  of  three  hundred  theuniid 
pounds  to  be  levied  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  the  hoases 
eongiatulated  James  on  his  having  become  sendble  of  the  insinoeri^ 
of  die  Spaniards,  ^^Hold!"  he  exclaimed,  ^'you  inannate  what  I 
have  never  spoken.  Buckingham  hath  made  you  a  relation  ci 
which  vott  are  ifi  judge;  but  I  never  yet  deoku»d  my  mind 
vpon  it. ' 

Buokinffham's  oj^sition  to  the  Spanieli  match  had  made  him  a 
shoxi-lived  fsrvonrite  of  the  op^siticm  or  ^^oonntry  party."  Thii 
temporary  influence  he  made  use  of^  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  tho« 
that  had  dared  to  oppose  him  in  the  conndiL  The  lord -keeper  n> 
oeeded  in  deprecating  his  anger ;  the  lord»tzBasttier  was  inyeachcd 
for  bribery,  oppression,  and  neglect  of  duty.  It  was  in  vain  that 
James  interfered,  and  warned  Buckingham,  almost  in  prophetie 
terms,  to  bewase  of  giving  a  weapon  to  the  commons,  which  thej 
might  easily  direct  against  himself:  the  lord-tieasnier  was  fined 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  banished  the  court  and  parliament,  and  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment  at  the  royal  Measure.  He  complained,  as 
well  he  might,  of  hardship ;  and  reminded  the  lords,  that  his  lot  might 
soon  become  their  own.  To  provide  for  themselves,  they  ordned 
that  in  all  future  impeachments,  the  prisoner  should  be  famished 
with  copies  of  the  depositions,  and  should  be  allowed  the  aid  of 
counsel ;  provisions  that  reveal  in  a  striking  light,  the  grossly  partial 
administration  of  justice  (A.  D.  1624). 

Secure  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  minds  both  of  James  and  Charies, 
Buckingham  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  without  delay,  npon 
the  Spanish  royal  Camily.  He  found  in  the  fermenting  dements  of 
Prostestanism  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Though  the 
English  merchants  loudly  complained  of  Dntdi  opproosion  and 
avarice,  and  of  a  recent  massacre  at  Amboyna,  the  favourite  tamed 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  comphunts,  and  foraied  with  HoUand  a  deleosive 
league  against  Spain.  As  Uie  latter  power  had  not  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  Dutch,  its  own  revolted  suhjects,  and  as  the 
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long  trace  had  now  expired,  it  resQibed  its  wRi^ke  opeiutions ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  new  treaty,  England  plnnged  into  the  con- 

This,  howerer,  wa3  hut  a  small  pbrt  of  Buckingham's  scheme  of 
reveage.  The  formation  of  the  ^'  Evangelical  Union,"  in  Qennany, 
kad  proYoked  the  ^^  Catholic  League ;"  and  now,  since  Bohemia  and 
the  Palatinate  were  hoth  reduced,  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Union,  ihid 
ommt  Mansfield  alone  remained  in  anna  This  marauder,  while 
wandering  from  province  to  province,  with  a  mercenary  army,  and 
oommitfting  the  most  frightful  devilstations,  received  the  offers  of 
Bnckinghcun,  and  was  quickly  aided  from  England,  with  a  forced 
levy  of  twelve  thousand  men,  besides  obtaining  a  promise  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  month.  Despite  of  this  support,  the  count  and 
a  companion  worthy  of  himself,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  were  driven 
from  Germany ;  and  having  disgusted  the  Dutch,  into  whose  service 
they  had  entered,  were  compelled  at  last  to  disband  their  troops,  or 
rather  their  "  banditti,"  as  Schiller  more  justly  terms  them. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  mischief  that  Mansfield  and  the  Dutch 
might  produce,  Buckingham  had  appealed  to  the  Lutheran  states  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  to  all  the  Protestant  sects  of  Germany. 
As  France,  Yenioe  and  Savoy  had  offered  to  distract  the  attention 
of  Spain,  by  a  show  of  hostilities,  and  to  aid  the  Protestant  alliance 
with  money,  there  was  no  prospect  of  expense  or  suffering,  to  deter 
the  northera  states  from  undertaking  the  enterprise.  Seeing  but 
the  glory  and  spoils,  with  few  of  the  sacrifices,  of  war,  they  rose  at 
the  call,  and  rioted  for  years  in  the  blood  and  wealth  of  Uermany. 
Thus  did  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  and  that  of  the  Bohemian  Calvin- 
ists  produce  a  succession  of  struggles,  and  a  bitterness  of  animosity, 
which,  guided  by  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  ^ftvourite,  enkindled 
at  last,  the  wide  and  ruinous  oonfiagration  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

James's  foresight  of  the  difficulties  into  which  this  contest  would 
plunge  himself  or  his  successors,  added  greatly  to  his  increasing 
infirmities.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  final  arrangement  of 
a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Henrietta  of  France ;  and 
to  giYe  his  word  that  the  private  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion 
should  be  tolerated.  He  expired  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age 
(May  27th,  A.D.  1625).  Of  seven  children,  only  two  survived 
him,  Charles  his  successor,  and  Elizabeth,  the  consort  of  the  count 
palatine. 

Learned  and  sagacious,  James  was  likewise  vacillating  and 
deceitful.  In  his  fits  of  anger,  he  screamed  and  struck,'  and  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  the  grossest  abuse.  Gibbs,  one  of  his  pages,  was  once 
asked  for  some  papers,  and  protested  that  he  had  never  seen  them. 
James  cursed  and  kicked  him ;  but,  finding  that  the  page  was  right, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  his  pardon.  When  BuckinghEim 
annonnoed  his  intention  of  going  with  Charles  to  Spain,  James 
refused  to  consent.  The  fr^vourite  persisted,  and  James  threw  him- 
self on  his  bed ;  clutched  at  the  dothes  and  every  thing  within  his 
reach  ;  and  acted  all  the  freaks  of  a  spoiled  ungovernable  child. 
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When  be  leooyered  himself  be  became  abject ;  yielded  eyeiy  tbing, 
even  wbat  be  was  convinced  was  bis  dutj. 

Among  bis  otber  learned  pursuits  was  tbe  science  of  Demonology. 
He  even  wrote  a  book  to  sbew  ^  wby  tbe  devil  did  work  more  with 
ancient  women  tban  witb  others,"  and  such  were  tbe  laws  that  he 
enacted,  that  scarcely  a  year  passed,  in  which  some  aged  eieatnres 
did  not  perish,  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft. 

His  conferences  with  the  Archbishop  of  Embron,  in  the  antnnm 
of  A.D.  1624,  proved,  that  be  desired  a  general  toleration,  if  not  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Anglican  establishment  and  the  Gatholie 
ehnroL 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CHARLES  I.    A.D.  1625—1649, 

CONTESTS  WITH  THE  COMMONS.  SrrOKTS  TO  ADMINISTER  THE  OOYE&N* 
MINT  WITHOUT  A  PARLIAMENT.  EPISCOPAL  WAS.  SHORT  PARLIAMENT. 
SICONO   EPISCOPAL  WAR*     LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

During  the  excitement  that  had  arisen  from  the  false  account  of 
the  Spanish  match,  Charles  had  hecome  exceedingly  popular.  When 
reflection  followed,  and  the  true  account  of  the  late  proceedings  was 
first  whispered,  and  then  divulged,  Charles  paid  the  ordinary  penalty 
of  falsehood ;  he  forfeited  the  confidence  and  with  it  the  affections  of 
his  people.  Scarcely  conscious  of  the  change,  and  trusting  that  as 
the  war  was  the  choice  of  the  commons,  adequate  supplies  would 
not  he  refused,  the  king  met  his  first  parliament  with  fdl  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youthful  hope. 

It  wajs  an  ominous  fact,  however,  that  the  house  of  lords,  so  long 
the  servile  instrument  of  the  crown,  had  begun  to  assume  the  tone  of 
the  commons.  The  court  still  possessed  a  majority ;  but  there  were 
symptoms  of  distrust  even  amongst  its  partisans.  The  strength  of 
both  sides  may  be  estimated,  by  the  proxies  held  by  their  respective 
leaders ;  Buckingham  held  thirteen,  and  Pembroke,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  not  less  than  ten.*  The  opposition  or  country  party 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  their  ranks  were  swollen  by 
the  '^  saints "  or  ''  zealots."  With  both  houses,  Buckingham  was 
decidedly  unpopular. 

Parliament  opened  with  fasting  and  prayer.  This  was  followed 
by  a  "^  pious  petition,"  to  enforce  against  Catholics  the  rigour  of  the 
law.  It  happened  that  in  a  discussion  with  a  missionary.  Dr.  Mon- 
tague, an  Anglican  divine,  had  repudiated  several  doctrines,  on  the 
groond  that  they  were  the  tenets  of  Calvin  and  not  of  the  Church  of 
Enghuid.  For  this  presumed  offence,  his  works  were  examined  by 
two  Puritan  divines,  and  the  author  himself  was  summoned  before 
the  commons.  His  '^appeal  to  CsBsar,"  was  voted  a  contempt  of 
the  house.  Charles  regarded  their  conduct  as  an  interference  with 
his  rights  of  supremacy.  He  dared  not,  however,  complain ;  but 
simply  requested  that  as  Dr.  Montague  waa  one  of  his  chaplains,  he 
might  himself  be  allowed  to  pass  sentence.  His  request  was  refused. 
The  doctor  was  bailed  for  his  appearance  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds. 

*  The  custom  of  holding  an  unlimited  number  of  proxies  was  soon  altered  : 
by  a  regulation  preserved  to  this  day,  no  one  was  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
two. 
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After  these  preliminaiy  measures,  the  parliament  applied  to  the 
king's  immediate  object,  the  question  of  finance.  A  subsidy,  at  this 
time  was,  probably,  about  seventy  thousand  pounds.  It  was  raised  in 
the  proportion  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land ;  and  two  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  on  all  other  property,  that  was  not  less  than 
three  pounds  in  value.  Aliens  and  Catholics  paid  twice  their  dae 
proportion  of  the  subsidy ;  and  the  latter,  moreover,  had  to  paj  a 
poll-tax  of  eightpence,  unless  they  chose  to  'apostatize,  by  going  to 
church  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  Such  were  the  ordinary 
resources  of  parliament.  That  a  large  supply  was  needful  required 
DO  proof;  the  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  lately  voted,  had  been 
expended  on  the  navy  alone.  The  commons,  however,  refosed  more 
than  two  subsidies ;  and  though  from  the  reign  of  Hennr  VI.,  ton- 
nage and  poundage  had  been  always  bestowed  for  life,  they  granted 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  for  no  more  than  a  single  year. 

To  Charles  this  meagre  supply  appeared  a  studied  insult.  There 
was  little  time,  however,  to  display  his  resentment  The  plague  bad 
made  its  appearance  in  London,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  Not  a 
month  before,  it  had  carried  off  six  hundred  victims  a  week  :  it  now 
destroyed  in  the  same  time,  more  than  three  thousand.  Before  the 
dose  of  the  year,  it  had  swept  away  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis.  To  escape  this  visitation,  the  parliament 
adjourned  to  Oxford.  There  the  king  was  not  slow  to  express  his 
anger,  at  the  late  stinted  supply.  The  commons  retorted  that 
Charles  had  promised  to  enforce  the  penal  laws,  and  yet  had  par- 
doned eleven  priests.  They  were  answered  that  both  houses  had 
promised  to  support  the  war,  and  had  not  yet  redeemed  their  pledge. 
Amid  this  scene  of  recrimination,  Buckingham  undertook  to  explain 
the  royal  intentioDs.  Upon  himself,  however,  the  fury  of  the  par- 
liament immediately  turned.  He  was  accused  of  neglect  of  duty  v 
lord  admiral,  and  of  ambition  in  holding  an  unreasonable  nozDher  of 
offices.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  impeached,  when  the  pesti- 
lence began  to  shew  itself  at  Oxford.  Charles  seized  the  opportu- 
nity ;  and,  alleging  the  danger  of  the  infection,  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment (August  12,  A.D.  1625). 

Though  England  had  sent  six  thousand  men  to  the  ajBSistance  of 
the  Dutch,  and  other  Spanish  reikis  in  the  Netherlands,  it  had  not 
formally  declared  war  against  Spain.  The  objects  of  its  preparation? 
were  as  yet  a  secret,  and  a  prudent  monarch  would  have  declined  a 
contest  which  was  far  from  being  necessary,  and  for  which  bis  means 
were  totally  inadequate.  Charles,  however,  trusted  to  a  fortunate 
blow;  and  was  urged  on  by  Buckingham,  his  evil  gen i as.  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  now  created  Viscount  Wimbledon,  sailed  for  Cadiz, 
with  ten  thousand  soldiers.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  landed,  his  soldier? 
broke  open  some  wine-cellars,  and  instead  of  quelling  their  insub- 
ordination, the  timid  commander  re-embarked.  The  rich  West 
India  fleet,  which  he  was  ordered  to  intercept,  passed  him  in  the 
night.  He  returned  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men,  destroyed 
not  by  war,  but  pestilence.     Charles  had  wrung  money  from  his 
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subjects  by  privy  seala,  suspensions  of  salaries,  and  illegal  duties  on 
merthandise.  He  had  reduced  his  treasury  so  low,  thiit  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  three  thousand  pounds  to  furnish  his  table  with 
provisions.  Yet  ail  his  sacrifices  were  fruitless ;  no  Spanish  gold 
r^eaished  his  ooffers ;  every  scheme  had  fuled :  once  more  he  must 
encounter  his  dreaded  parlisonent. 

Like  his  lather,  he  was  the  creature  of  expediency,  too  often 
sacrificing  justice  to  a  passing  convenience,  and  when  thus  entangled, 
hariiig  recourse  to  deceit,  in  order  to  escape  the  effects  of  his  own 
misconduct.  During  the  negotiations  for  the  Spanish  match,  Charles 
and  his  fiither  had  sworn  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Catholics ;  and 
accordingly  about  four  thousand  recusants  were  freed  from  confine- 
ment As  soon  as  the  negotiations  were  intermpted,  the  persecution 
was  renewed.  Charles's  marriage  with  a  French  princess  was  accom- 
panied with  a  similar  promise,  and  once  more  regardless  of  his  oath, 
be  had  pledged  his  word  to  the  commons,  that  the  penal  laws  should 
be  enforced.  As  he  knew  from  his  £athei^s  acknowledgment,  that 
tbe  fines  of  recusants  afforded  a  net  revenue  of  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds,  he  now  endeavoured  at  once  to  supply  his  present  necessities, 
and  to  propitiate  his  parliament,  by  a  series  of  prodamatlons, 
ordering  priests  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  charging  the  magistrates 
to  enforce  the  statutes  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  king  of  France 
remonstrated  against  these  edicts,  as  an  infringement  of  the  marriage 
compact  The  reply  of  Charles  is  characteristic :  it  was  clearly 
understood  by  both  parties  that  the  stipulation  was  binding,  yet 
Charles  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  thought  that  the  stipumtion 
was  only  an  artifice  to  obtain  the  papal  dispensation. 

To  break  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  Charles  had  recourse  to 
a  novel  expedient  When  the  judges  presented  the  list  of  sheriffii 
for  the  coming  year,  he  struck  off  the  names  of  several,  and  sub- 
stituted those  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  five 
others  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  hostility  to  Buckingham. 
Coke  refused  to  be  sworn,  and  tendered  to  the  judges  four  exceptions 
to  the  sheriff's  oath.  They  admitted  that  one  of  these,  '^  to  destroy 
and  to  make  to  cease  all  heresies  and  errors  commonly  called 
loDardies  within  his  bailiwick,"  was  contraty  to  several  statutes  that 
established  the  Reformed  Church,  because  some  of  this  church's 
doctrines  were  the  same  as  those  called  loUardies.  Determined  to 
exdude  the  wily  lawyer  from  pariiament,  Charles  ordered  the  clause 
to  be  struck  out  Coke,  however,  had  another  expedient  He  main- 
tained, that  though  a  sheriff  could  not  be  a  member  of  parliament 
ibr  places  wiUiin  his  own  shire,  he  could  still  be  chosen  for  other 
counties  and  boroughs:  he  was  accordingly  elected  for  Norfolk. 
The  question  was  afterwards  discussed  by  the  commons.  The 
weight  of  precedence  seemed  against  the  lawyer,  but  no  decision 
was  made ;  and  though  Coke  did  not  take  his  seat,  he  enjoyed  all 
tbe  privileges  of  a  member. 

On  Candlemas-day  (A.D.  1526^,  the  coronation  took  pkce.     Xt 
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was  lemarked,  that  when  the  people  were  called  npon  to  testify  tlieir 
assent,  they  remained  silent  till  Uie  earl-marshal  induced  them  to 
shout ;  that  the  unction  was  administered,  not  openl j  as  usual,  bat 
behind  a  trayerse ;  and  that  many  doubted  the  validity  of  the  coro- 
nation from  the  £a«t,  that  Archbishop  Abbot  had  incurred  irrecnila- 
rity  by  haying  shot  a  man  when  hunting.  ^^ 

Four  days  later,  the  new  parliament  assembled.  The  temper  o{ 
the  commons  manifested  itself  from  the  very  commencement.  Tbej 
resolved  themselves  into  three  committees ;  the  first  of  ^^  religion," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  hunt  out  and  punish  the  Catholics,  ud 
to  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Montague,  who  was  charged  witii 
4isserting  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  true  church,  and  that 
the  differences  between  it  and  the  Church  of  England  were  of  minor 
importance ;  the  second  of  '*  grievances,"  to  inquire  into  imposts, 
into  the  conduct  of  the  treasurer  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  into  the  custom  of  pnrrey- 
ance,  by  which  the  royal  officers  took  provisions  at  a  fixed  price 
from  any  place  within  sixty  miles  of  the  court ;  the  third  was  a 
committee  of  **  evils,  their  causes  and  remedies."  Buckingham  was 
pronounced  the  cause ;  his  punishment,  it  was  said,  would  prove  the 
remedy,  of  all  the  national  evils. 

Charles  had  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the  house  with  impa- 
tience, had  heard  with  disdain  the  declaration  of  the  commons  tLat 
the  crown  could  no  more  levy  tonnage  and  poundage  than  any  other 
tax,  and  deemed  the  promise  of  three  subsidies  and  fifteenths,  od 
condition  of  obtaining  redress,  as  little  better  than  an  insult.  He 
bade  them  hasten  and  increase  the  supply,  or  '^  it  would  be  worse 
for  themselves." 

While  thus  at  war  with  the  commons,  Charles  had  the  imprndenoe 
to  engage  in  a  twofold  contest  with  the  lords.  The  earl  of  Arundel 
had  permitted  his  son  to  marry  without  obtaining  the  royal  license. 
The  earl  was  of  the  country  party,  and  held  no  fewer  than  six 
proxies ;  the  king  exulted  in  the  opportunity  of  removing  a  dan- 
gerous antagonist,  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower.  The  lords 
protested  against  the  arrest  as  an  infringement  of  privil^;e.  Felooj 
and  treason  were  the  only  cases,  that  could  warrant  imprisonment 
during  the  session.  They  refused  to  hear  any  excuse,  and  suspended 
the  entire  business  of  the  house.  After  a  contest  of  three  months, 
Arundel  took  his  seat  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembly.  The  second 
contest  was  still  more  formidable.  The  earl  of  Bristol,  the  late 
ambassador  to  Spain,  had  watched  from  his  place  of  retirement  the 
growing  opposition  of  parliament  He  now  ventured  to  oomplaio, 
that  the  king  had  withheld  from  him  the  writ  of  smnmons.  Chazlee 
immediately  issued  the  writ,  but  at  the  same  time  charged  the  earl 
not  to  make  use  of  it.  Bristol,  however,  forwarded  the  injunction 
to  the  lords,  and  asked  permission  to  impeach  Buckingham  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  To  silence  the  accuser,  the  attoney- 
general  charged  the  earl  himself  with  high  treason.    The  lords  per- 
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ceiTed  the  artifice,  and  eluded  it  by  declaring  that  they  would  hear 
each  cause  in  sooceasion,  and  that  the  charge  against  Bristol  should 
not  inyalidate  his  testimony. 

Bristol  declared  that  Bnckingham  had  conspired  with  Gondomar, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  deceive  Charles,  entice  him  into  Spain,  and 
Ihere  induce  him  to  become  a  Catholic ;  that  his  frightful  profligacy 
bad  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  shun  bis  oompany,  and  decline 
Begotaating  with  so  abandoned  a  character ;  and  that,  in  his  resent- 
ment, he  broke  up  the  match,  and  by  a  gross  fabehood  deoeiyed  both 
his  country  and  lus  sovereign.  Tliis  accusation  remains  unanswered 
on  the  journals. 

Bristol,  on  the  other  luuid,  wiu  charged  with  indirectly  concurring 
to  make  Charles  become  a  Catholic,  with  sending  home  &lse  accounts 
of  Spanish  sincerity,  with  endeavouring  to  force  the  match  upon 
the  reluctant  prince,  and  with  giving  the  lie  to  his  sovereign,  by 
denying  the  statements  of  Charles.  The  earl  took  the  opportunity 
to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  his  satisfactory  answer  is  still  upon  the 
journals. 

The  ooramons  meantime  impeached  Buckingham  of  purchasing 
\he  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom;  of  extorting  ten  thousand 
pounds  from  the  East  India  Company ;  of  applying  to  his  own  use 
the  revenues  of  the  state ;  of  having  suffered  the  trade  of  the  kingdom 
to  fall  to  ruin  by  his  neglect,  and  of  being  aooessory  to  the  death  of  the 
kte  king.  During  the  proceedings,  the  most  bitter  invectives  were 
poured  upon  his  h^id :  by  Sir  Johii  Elliott  he  was  compared  for  his 
crimes  to  the  infamous  Sejonus.  Charles  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
anger :  he  imprisoned,  but  again  released,  two  of  the  most  violent 
members.  Soon  after,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  the  royal 
nomination,  chose  Buckingham  for  their  chancellor.  This  election  of  a 
man  under  impeachment,  was  voted  by  the  commons  an  insult  to  the 
house.  The  contest  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  dissolution  (June  1  \ 
Buckingham  hod  written  an  apology,  which  produced  consideiable 
effect  upon  the  lords,  who  began  to  view  him  as  a  feithful  and 
injured  servant,  the  victim  of  unmerited  suspicion  and  calumny. 
The  commons  were  ready  to  answer,  but  Cluuies  would  allow  no 
time  ;  the  lords  prayed  for  a  short  delay ;  ^  No  2 "  was  the  answer, 
*^  not  for  one  minute."  As  soon  as  the  pariioment  broke  up,  Arundel 
and  Bristol  were  confined,  the  fozmer  in  his  own  house,  the  latter 
in  the  Tower. 

Charles  had  threatened  parliament  that,  if  they  refused  their  aid^ 
he  would  have  recourse  to  ^'  new  counsels."  He  now  put  his  threat 
in  exeoitibn.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
obtain  a  supply  of  money,  he  exerted  himself  to  improve  the 
returns  of  the  royal  domains ;  he  exacted  tonnage  and  poundage 
under  the  pretence  that  they  would  have  been  granted,  if  the 
parliament  luEMi  not  been  unexpectedly  dissolved;  he  wrung  from  the 
po<»^r  recusants  compositions  instead  of  the  full  amount  <^  their 
fines,  and  taking  from  the  more  wealthy  two*thirds  of  their  londsi 
let  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder ;  he  issued  privy-seals  to  all  that 
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were  reputed  to  baye  substantial  fortunes  ;  exasperated  London 
by  an  imperious  demand  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  tbouaand 
pounds;  obliged  the  ports  to  maintain  armed  vessels  for  three 
months,  and  required  the  lieutenants  of  the  counties  to  muster  and 
train  the  inhabitants.  When  news  arrived  of  the  great  battle  of 
Lntter,  in  C^ermany,  in  which  the  Protestants  had  been  totally  over- 
thrown, Charles  took  advantage  of  the  consternation  of  the  people,  to 
levy  a  general  forced  loan.  Those  that  resisted,  if  rich,  were  im- 
prisoned, if  poor,  were  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy. 

As  if  his  difficulties  were  not  yet  sufficiently  great,  Charles 
rashly  engaged  in  a  war  with  France.  Many  ascribed  this  project 
to  the  resentment  and  passions  of  Buckingham.  France,  aiid  not 
England,  had  cause  to  complain.  Contrary  to  the  marriage  articles, 
Charles  had  persecuted  the  Catholics,  and  dismissed  the  queen's 
household.  Under  pretence  of  surprising  Spanish  vessels,  he  had 
swept  into  English  ports  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  had  tampered 
and  formed  a  treaty,  with  the  French  Huguenots.  The  king  of 
France,  in  retaliation,  laid  an  embargo  on  English  vessels.  Threats 
and  promises  were  exchanged  and  forgotten,  and  at  last  both  parties 
prepared  for  war.  An  expedition  of  forty-four  ships  and  thirtj- 
fonr  transports  conducted  sixty^three  thousand  English  in&ntry,  t 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  body  of  French  Protestants  to 
the  western  shores  of  France.  A  small  fort  on  the  isle  of  lth6  baffled 
the  exertions  of  Buckingham.  Endeavouring  to  retreat  along  a 
causeway  to  the  little  isle  of  Oie,  he  was  assailed  by  the  French,  and 
lost,  it  is  said,  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  and  twenty  pair  of 
colours. 

Charles  had  no  means  of  repairing  his  losses.  He  reluctantly 
summoned  a  parliament.  In  a  few  days,  however,  a  new  plan 
occurred  to  him ;  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  counties  to  supply 
money  for  a  new  expedition,  and  promised  that,  if  they  willinglj 
contnbuted,  he  would  speedily  meet  his  parliament;  if  not,  tlbat 
*^  he  would  think  of  some  more  speedy  way."  The  burst  of  indig- 
nation with  which  the  proclamation  was  everywhere  greeted,  terrified 
the  king.  He  revoked  the  commission,  and  promised  to  meet  the 
parliament.  Scarcely  a  fortnight  after,  he  again  altered  his  mind, 
and  endeavoured  to  levy  duties  on  merchandise ;  but  the  attempt, 
being  pronounced  by  the  judges  illegal,  was  relinquished.  This 
union  of  despotism  and  vacillation  produced  its  natural  consequencM 
in  the  people :  it  shook  the  loyalty  of  some,  and  engendered  in  others 
a  feeling  of  resentment  and  contempt. 

To  propitiate  the  commons,  Charles  released  sev^ty-^ght  gentle- 
men, whom  he  had  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  contribute  totlie 
forced  loan,  and  even  permitted  the  earl  of  Bristol  to  take  his  swt 
in  the  house  of  lords.  He  opened  his  third  parliament  on  the  17Ui 
of  Mardi,  1628.  The  commons  resolved  to  act  cautionaly;  they 
voted  five  subsidies  as  a  lure  for  the  king,  but  would  not  yet  pasi 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  bill. 

"^n  the  last  year,  five  of  those  that  had  been  imprisoned  on  aeoovnt 
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of  the  forced  loan,  had  demanded  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus.  By  a 
maxim  laid  down  in  Ma^na  Charta,  no  one  conld  be  imprisoned  bat 
hj  the  judgment  of  his  equals,  or  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
Hence  it  had  become  customary,  as  soon  as  a  person  was  lodged  in 
prijion,  to  famish  him  with  a  writ,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  released  if  there  was  not  sufficient  cause 
for  imprisonment.  These  writs  were  known  as  those  of  ^'  Corpus 
cam  caussL,"  or  '^  Habeas  Corpus."  Before  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
they  seem  never  to  have  been  demanded  in  a  case  between  the 
crown  and  subject.  In  the  case  of  the  five  gentlemen,  however,  the 
writs  were  served,  and  the  prisoners  were  brought  before  the 
King's  Bench  ;  but  there  they  were  informed  that  the  king  was  not 
bound  to  assign  a  cause,  and  were  remanded  to  prison. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  the  commons  without  one 
dissentient  voice  declared,  that  no  freeman  ought  to  be  imprisoned 
anless  a  lawful  cause  be  expressed  ;  that  no  person,  though  arrested 
by  royal  command,  ought  to  be  refused  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ; 
that  when  the  return  expresses  no  cause  for  commitment,  the  prisoner 
oaght  to  be  released  or  bailed ;  and  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  every  freeman  to  hold  his  property  in  uncontrolled  dominion,  no 
king  or  minister  having  power  to  levy  tax,  loan,  or  benevolence, 
without  common  consent  by  act  of  parliament. 

A  sharp  controversy  immediately  arose  between  the  members 
and  the  crown-lawyers.  The  question  was,  whether  the  warrant 
ought  clearly  to  indicate  the  cause.  During  the  discussion^  the 
attorney-general  told  the  lords  that  when  the  ^  arch-rebel^ 
O'Donneli,  was  slain,  his  children  were  immured  for  life  in  the 
Tower."  ^*  Now,"  he  continued,  ^'  admit  that  these  were  brought 
to  the  King^s  Bench  by  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  cause  returned ; 
what  cause  could  there  be  that  would  hold  good  in  law  ?  They 
themselves  neither  had  done,  nor  could  do,  any  offence.  They  were 
brought  over  in  their  infancy ;  yet  would  any  man  say  that  it  were 
safe,  that  it  were  fit,  to  deliver  such  persons  ?  "  The  whole  force  of 
this  objection  rested  on  the  hollow  doctrine  of  expediency ;  Coke, 
however,  did  not  appeal  to  common  justice,  did  not  hold  up  the 
(act  as  another  proof  of  royal  despotism,  and  of  the  danger  of 
admitting  such  a  power  in  the  crown ;  enough  for  him,  enough  for 
the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  day,  that  the  victims  were  Catholics. 
^O'Donnell's  children  lost  nothing  by  being  confined  all  their  lives 
in  the  Tower.  They  were  brought  up  Protestants ;  had  they  been 
discharged,  they  would  have  been  Catholics." 

After  these  discussions,  the  commons  proceeded  to  the  most 
important  act  of  the  session,  if  not  of  the  entire  reign  ;  they  drew 
op  for  the  royal  signature  the  celebrated  ^^  Petition  of  Rights."  It 
stated  that  freemen  had  been  requested  to  lend  money  to  the  king, 
and,  on  refusal,  had  been  molested  with  oaths  and  arrests;  that 
persons  thus  arrested,  after  having  been  brought  up  by  writs  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  had  been  remanded  to  prison  without  any  cause 
being  auigned ;  that  soldiers  had  been  billeted  on  private  hoii86S>  to. 
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the  great  annoj^nce  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  soldiers,  marmen, 
and  their  accomplices  in  any  crime,  had  be»i  tried  by  martial  law, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  courts.  The  petition  ooncladed  with  an 
entreaty  that  such  grievances  might  cease,  as  being  ^*  contruy  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  laws  and  statates 
of  the  nation." 

Charles  was  perplexed ;  but  surrender  what  he  deemed  his  lawful 
prerogative,  he  would  not.  Yet  could  he  afford  to  relinquish  tbe 
five  subsidies  tbat  were  already  within  his  grasp  ?  His  unh^pj 
propensity  prevailed ;  he  resolved  to  dissemble.  His  unusual  aad 
obscure  form  of  assent  aBtonished  the  commons.  The  ontbont  of 
their  indignation  died  into  a  gloomy  silence.  They  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  to  consult  how  *'to  save  the  nation." 
Charles  was  alarmed  by  their  manner,  and  still  more  by  the  hints 
which  they  gave,  of  some  design  against  Buckingham.  He  eigned 
the  petition  with  the  usual  woras,  '^  let  right  be  done  as  is  desired' 
(June  7,  A.D.  1628).  The  commons,  to  testify  their  gratitude, 
voted  the  Bve  subsidies,  and  passed  into  a  bill  five  others  that  were 
granted  by  the  clergy. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  nation.  Moderate  men  trusted  that  the 
commons  would  now  be  satisfied.  They  could  not,  however,  rest ; 
the  principles,  but  not  the  practice,  of  law,  bad  been  reformed :  tiiey 
deemed  their  task  but  half  accomplished;  and  having  felt  their 
strength,  they  determined  to  exert  it  against  Buckingham.  As  thev 
had  not  yet  voted  the  tonnage  and  ponndage,  they  thou^it  thej 
should  succeed  in  vanquishing  the  king's  reluctance  to  the  [wose- 
cution  of  his  minister.  They  presented  a  remonstrance,  stating  chat 
religion  was  undermined  by  popery  and  Anninianism ;  that  the 
dominion  of  the  narrow  seas  was  lost»  and  trade  and  eommeroe 
annihilated ;  and  that  the  principal  cause  of  all  these  evils  was 
Buckingham's  abuse  of  lus  excessive  power.  Charles  immediately 
summoned  the  members  to  the  other  house;  explained  away  the 
Petition  of  Rights  as  meaning  nothing  that  was  new,  nothing  contraij 
to  his  rights ;  and  prorogued  the  poriiameiit. 

In  one  sense  Charles  was  correct  when  he  said  that  the  ^  petition  * 
granted  no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the  ancient,  liberties  of  the 
subject  It  was  but  a  c<»amentary,  a  more  explicit  definition  of 
what  was  certainly  the  law  and  practice  before  the  aooession  of 
the  Tndors.  It  had,  however,  fallen  into  disuse,  was  alnvKt 
forgotten ;  and  this  session  will  be  ever  memoiable  for  having  con- 
densed into  one  body,  and  boldly  re-enaeted,  tiie  most  valuable  eale- 
guards  of  English  freedom. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Bnekingham  was  declared  the  eaass 
of  the  national  calamities,  Dr.  Lamb,  his  phyaicaan  and  dependant, 
was  murdered  by  a  London  mob.  The  following  placard  aoon  after 
appeared  on  the  walls:  ^'Who  rules  the  kingdom?  The  king. 
Who  rules  the  king  ?  The  duke.  Who  rules  the  duke  ?  Tbe 
devil.  Let  the  duke  look  to  it,  or  he  will  be  served  as  his  doctor 
was  served." 
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The  duke,  however,  was  not  wanting  in  personal  courage :  he 
despised  the  menace.      He  was  now  engaged  in  hastening  forward  a 
new  expedition  for  France.     The  Huguenots  were  closely  pressed  in 
Rochelie.     For  half  a  century  they  had  braved  the  authority  of  the 
soTcreign :  now  they  were  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  France.     They  saw  vast  moles  gradually  advancing 
across  their  harbour,  and  craved  the  help  of  England  before  they 
should  be  completely  shut  in  from  all  external  aid.    While  Bucking- 
bam  promised  assistance,  and  urged  on  his  preparations,  he  secretly 
stipuhited  with  Richelieu,  the  French  minister,  that  as  soon  as  he 
should  arrive,  a  treaty  should  be  opened  as  if  by  accident,  and  the 
people  of  Rochelie  should  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.     The  duke's 
schemes  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  stroke  of  an  assassin.     He 
was  quitting  tbe  hall  of  his  house  at  Portsmouth,  when,  turning  to 
speak  to  a  friend,  he  was  stabbed  to  tbe  heart.   The  murderer  stated 
that  his  name  was  Felton ;  that  be  thought  the  remonstrance  of  the 
commons  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  deed ;  that  what  he  had  done 
he  had  travelled  seventy  miles  to  effect;  and  that  he  gloried  in 
having  become  instrumental  to  the  honour,  at  once  of  his  God,  his  king, 
and  bis  countrv.     He  was  threatened  by  Lord  Dorset  with  torture. 
*^  I  am  ready, '  was  his  bold  reply ;  ''  but  yet  I  must  tell  you,  by 
the  way,  that  I  will  there  accuse  you,  jay  lord  of  Dorset,  and  no  one 
but  yourself."     Charles,  too,  desired  that  he  should  be  put  on  the 
Tack.     The  judees,  however,  feared  the  spirit  of  the  commons,  .and 
\>j  a  reply  that  brands  with  infamy  the  tortures  of  Elizabeth,  replied^ 
that  by  English  law,  torture  was  not  justifiable.     Felton  died  con- 
fessing his  delusion,  and  condemning  his  offence. 

The  second  session  of  Charles's  third  parliament  had  now  com- 
menced (January,  A.D.  1629).  The  king  requested  them  to  begin 
with  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage :  the  ^^  patriots "  wished 
to  begin  with  that  of  grievances ;  but  the  ''  saints "  carried  their 
point,  ^^  that  the  business  of  the  king  of  this  earth  should  give  place 
to  the  business  of  the  King  of  Heaven."  Religion  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered.  Charles  had  favoured  clergy  of  Arminian  princi- 
ples, and  had  commanded  that  controversies  should  be  decided  by 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  that  all  doctrines  respecting  outward 
policy  should  be  referred  to  the  convocation.  He  had  commanded 
that  the  article  of  justification  should  be  interpreted  according  to 
what  he  called  its  literal  grammatical  sense  ;  and  in  an  authorized 
edition  of  the  Articles,  he  bad-inserted  the  much-disputed  clause,  that 
^Hhe  Church  of  England  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  hath  authority  in  matters  of  faith."  In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  the  parliament  had  required  the  clergy  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Articles,  and  yet  this  clause  was  entirely  omitted. 

Of  Charles's  proceedings,  therefore,  Sir  John  Elliott  uttered  a 
strong  condemnation :  they  were  an  attempt,  he  said,  to  enslave 
men's  consciences,  to  make  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  his  clergy 
the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.     In  accordance  with  his  request,  an 
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entry,  tenned  a  ^'  vow/'  wajs  made  in  the  joomala,  dedaring  Oai 
the  sense  of  the  article  was  that  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  ElinbetL 

The  Petition  of  Rights  was  the  next  question.   At  the  doae  of  the 
former  session,  the  king's  printers  had  prepared  one  thousand  fire 
hundred  copies  for    puhlication.      Charles    ordered    these  to  be 
destroyed,  and  substituted  an  edition,  in  which  the  royal  assent  ms 
omitted,  and  in  its  place  was  introduced  the  evasive  answer,  that  vu 
•first  given,  and  the  explanation  that  was  made  at  the  dose  of  the 
session.     The  indignation  of  the  commons  extorted  from  Charies  % 
conciliating  address,  or  rather  a  vague  apology.     The  house  next 
demanded  reparation  for  those  merchants  on  whom  illegal  duties  had 
been  levied.     They  were  told  by  the  chancellor  and  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  they  could  obtain  justice  in  the  ordinary  courts;  while 
Charles  declared  that  the  obedience  of  his  servants  was  insepanUe 
from  his  own  acts.     This  interference  produced  a  storm,  and  the 
house  adjourned  in  the  greatest  confusion.     At  the  next  meeting  Sr 
John  Elliott  began  a  fiery  invective  on  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment.    The  speaker  interfered,  and  said  that  he  had  reeeived  the 
royal  conunand  to  adjourn.     It  was  answered  that  he  had  done  his 
duty;  and  he  was  requested  to  put  to  the  vote  a  lemonstaooe 
against  tonnage  and  poundage  unless  granted  by  parliament.     He  re- 
fused, and  attempted  to  depart    Hollis  and  Valentine  seized  him,  afid 
held  him  down  in  the  chair.     His  struggles  and  cries  were  unavail- 
ing.    The  court  party  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  while  some  struggiei 
Around  him,  others  fastened  the  doors :  blows  were  exchanged,  sod 
blood  would  probably  have  flowed ;  but  in  a  pause  precnrnre  of 
mischief^  the  voice  of  Elliott  was  heard  continuing  his  haiaDgiie. 
The  members  listened,  half  angrily,  then  more  calmly.   Hollis  caught 
up  the  strain,  and  pronounced,  for  the  approbation  of  his  audienee, 
the  following  "  Protest !— First, — Whoever  shall  introduce  popcrj  or 
Arminianism  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and 
<x>mmonwealth.    Secondly, — Whoever  shall  advise  taking  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parliament,  or  shall  be  an  actor 
or  instrument  therein,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  the  king- 
dom and  commonwealth.     Thirdly,-— Whoever  shall  pay  tonnage  or 
poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parliament,  shall  be  reputed  be- 
trayer of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  enemy  of  the  same.* 

During  this  extraordinary  scene,  Charles  IumI  arrived  at  the  boose 
of  lords.  He  sent  to  the  commons  for  their  messenger,  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  ;  but  the  serjeant  was  not  allowed  to  obey.  Charles  now 
sent  a  command  by  the  messenger  of  the  lords,  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod ;  the  usher  was  refused  admittance.  The  king  ordered 
the  captain  of  the  guard  to  break  open  the  door ;  but  the  commoos 
had  already  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  March.  On  that  day  Chariee 
went  to  the  lords,  and,  without  sending  for  the  commons,  as  nsosL 
dissolved  the  parliament. 

Charles  pronounced  the  disobedience  of  the  commons  little  short 
of  treason,  and  arrested  Elliott,  Hollis,  Valentine,  and  six  other 
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leaden  of  the  opposition.  They  replied  to  the  charges  of  their 
enemies,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  their  speaker^ 
or  prsTent  him  from  patting  any  question  to  the  yote.  The  impri- 
soned members  obtained  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  but  were  suddenly 
tianflferred  to  the  Tower.  They  were  pronounced  contumacious, 
fined^  and  imprisoned.  Elliott  in  vain  requested  a  little  indulgence, 
on  account  of  his  declining  health.  Preferring  death  to  submissiouy 
he  expired  in  his  dungeon,  a  martyr  to  his  country's  freedom. 

Unable  to  obtain  supplies  without  concessions,  yet  determined 
to  concede  no  power  which  his  &ther  had  exercised,  Charles  r&- 
sdved  upon  a  plan  of  ruling  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament.  He 
announced  his  purpose  by  proclamation ;  and  immediately  began 
his  project  Noyee,  Littleton,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
conntry  party,  were  gained  orer  by  the  smUes  and  gifts  of  the  king, 
and  became  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  arbitnuy  power.  Of 
the  council,  the  earl-marshal  Arundel  was  maliciously  said  to  go 
seldom  to  court,  because  he  saw  there  a  man  greater  than  himself ; 
bnt  to  go  sometimes  that  he  might  see  the  only  man  that  was 
greater  than  himself;  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Montgomery,  Dorset, 
Carlisle,  and  Holland,  were  rather  men  of  pleasure  than  of  business; 
Lord  Coventry,  the  chancellor,  and  the  ear)  of  Manchester,  the 
lord  privy  seal,  were  learned  and  experienced  in  the  law;  and 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  afterwards  earl  of  Portland,  employed  such 
talent  and  industry  in  extorting  money  by  illegal  methods,  as  to  earn 
at  once  the  favour  of  his  king  and  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen. 

Besides  the  means  already  tried,  including  tonnage  and  poundage, 
a  number  of  vexatious  schemes  were  now  devised  for  extorting  sup^ 
pHes.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  discover  and  remedy,  for 
a  fixed  amount,  defective  titles,  as  well  as  to  pardon  frauds  in  the 
ancient  sale  of  crown  lands.  The  custom  of  compelling  all  persons 
that  had  more  than  forty  pounds  per  annum  to  receive  knighthood  at 
the  coronation,  had  become  a  mere  form.  Charles,  however,  exacted 
the  fines,  and  thus  embittered  against  his  rule  a  considerable  class  of 
landholders.  Monopolies  were  sold,  not,  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  indiyiduals,  but  to  companies.  James  had  prohibited  the  erection 
of  fresh  buildings  in  or  about  London.  As  the  judges  declared  his 
prodamation  illegal,  it  was  disregarded ;  and  of  the  buildings  which 
were  erected  since  his  decree,  the  annual  rental  was  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Charles  compelled  some  of  the  pro* 
prietors  to  pull  down  their  houses,  and  collected  from  the  rest  a  large 
amount  of  fines  and  compositions.  To  these  sources  of  revenue 
must  be  added  the  penalties  for  recusancy.  Charles  was  desirous 
to  disprove  the  popular  cry  that  he  favoured  Catholics,  and  therefore 
repeatedly  ordered  the  magistrates  to  enforce  the  liabilities.  On 
occasion  of  some  envoys  coining  from  Rome,  Charles  somewhat 
softened  his  rigour ;  and  forbade  the  pursuivants  to  continue  their 
Bystem  of  private  search.  This  relaxation  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  enyoys  had  remained  some  time  at  court,  were  made  use  of  by 
the  discontented  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  public  with  alarming 
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reports  of  royal  perfidy  and  Romish  cruelty.     Of  all  his  mintften, 
however,   Charles    possessed    none    more  ohsequioiu  than  Arch- 
bishop  Laud.      The  first  step  of  this  individual's  advaooement 
was  one  that  is  said  to  have  excited  regret  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.     He  officiated  at  a  pretended  marriage  between   Movntjoy, 
his  patron,  and  the  Lady  Rich,  whose  husband  was  still  liring 
(December,  A.  D.  1605).     In  every  step  of  his  progress  to  Uk 
primacy  of  England,  he  displayed  in  his  actions  no  less  than  his 
words,  his  favourite  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.     This  was  the 
temperament  in  which  Charles  delighted.     He  placed  his  pliaot 
instrument  first  in  the   see  of    London,   and  finaUy  in  tint  of 
Canterbury  (A.  D.  1633);  and  had  no  further  trouble  in  eedea- 
astical  matters.     Laud  concentrated  all  the  realities  of  power  and 
devotedness  that  the  established  church  could  command,  and  laid  it 
as  a  holocaust  at  the  feet  of  despotism.     The  High  Commission  had 
now  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  all   public  breaches  of  monJitj, 
to  all  words,  writings  or  actions  against  the  established  churcL 
Neither  rich  nor  poor  could  escape  public   penance   for  public 
licentiousness.     This  treatment  might  be  wholesome  in  itself;  but 
it  was  administered  by  a  tribunal  whose  authority  was  denied,  and 
served  therefore  only  to  increase  discontent,  and  scatter  £ar  and 
wide  the  seeds  of  animosity  and  revenge.     Nor  was  this  all :  its 
inquisitorial  proceedings  brought  it  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
other  courts;  and  the  jealousy  always  entertained  by  the  secular 
courts  ripened  into  bitter  hostility. 

While  Land  thus  kep^  a  heavy  grasp  upon  the  laity,  he  looked 
narrowly  into  the  conduct  of  his  clergy.  Woe  to  the  man  that 
departed  from  the  primate's  standard  of  orthodoxy !  Whoever  he 
was,  he  was  interrogated  before  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  High 
Commission:  if  he  yielded,  shewed  himself  a  disciple  of  passive 
obedience,  his  punishment  was  seldom  more  than  a  reprinumd ;  if, 
like  Williams,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  Puritans,  or  dared  to  censure  the  government, 
he  was  severely  dealt  with ;  if  he  maintained  that  his  opinion  was 
conformable  to  the  ^'Thirty-nine  Articles,"  or  on  any  ground 
whatever  refused  to  submit,  whether  he  were  clerk  or  layman,  and 
still  more  had  he  written  against  prelacy  or  indulged  in  scurriloos 
language  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  he  was  sure  to  be  crashed 
with  prolonged  and  repeated  inflictions.  The  pillory,  public  flogging, 
amputation  of  the  ears,  slitting  of  the  nostrils,  and  branding  S  S 
upon  the  £eLce,  to  denote  a  sower  of  sedition,  were  not  sufficient :  to 
these  barbarous  punishments  were  generally  added  heavy  fines  and 
imprisonment,  as  long  or  short  as  pleased  the  king.  Among 
others,  four  Puritans,  Leighton,  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton, 
were  thus  punished,  and  then  committed  to  prison,  in  the  isied  cif 
Scilly,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey.  On  their  way,  they  were  acoompaiued 
by  many  thousands  of  sympathizing  spectators.  Those  that»  on  this 
occasion,  were  most  hospitable  to  the  prisoners^  were  themselves 
fined,  and  were  compelled  to  offer  a  public  apology.  These  tyimnnical 
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measoiM  qaickened  the  resentment  of  ihe  Puritana :  some  flocked 
in  great  nnmbeis  to  North  America,  and  founded  the  state  of  New 
England;  others  mattered  their  discontent  at  home,  and  sollenlj 
waited  ontil  the  clash  of  arms  announced,  that  the  hoar  of  ten- 
geanoe  was  come. 

Mistaking  the  calm  of  settled  resentment  for  that  of  passive 
obedience,  Charles  pressed  forward  in  his  reckless  career.  The 
forestB  had  been  greatly  diminished  since  the  days  of  the  Normans, 
and  nmnbers  had  settled  within  their  ancient  bonndaries.  Regard- 
less of  prescriptiye  right,  Chailes  claimed  the  whole  of  this  land, 
and  began  a  new  harvest  of  exactions.  Nearly  seventy  thousand 
poonds  were  levied  for  encroachments,  upon  the  single  forest  of 
Rockingham.  Another  source  of  revenue  was  opened  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Noy,  sumamed  the  ^^  Apostate,"  from  having  been, 
like  Strafford,  one  of  the  popular  leaders.  The  Algerine  corsairs, 
though  greatly  checked  by  the  knights  of  Malta,  had  been  long  the 
scourge  of  Christendom.  In  the  former  reign,  an  English  fleet  had 
bunt  into  their  harbour,  and  set  on  flre  the  whole  of  their  shipping. 
Scarcdy,  however,  had  they  departed,  when  a  heavy  shower,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  corsairs,  extinguished  the  flames.  Their 
animosity  was  now  greater  than  before;  and  their  ravages  were 
marked  with  inhuman  cruelty.  Once  more  their  flag  was  seen 
upon  the  shores  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and- burning  houses,  whose 
inhabitants  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  told  of  the  energy  of  the 
MnsBulman,  and  the  weakness  or  apathy  of  the  British  government. 
The  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas  was  lost :  the  red  cross  of  St 
George  was  scoffed  at  by  the  Moor,  and  no  longer  saluted  by  the 
Christian ;  and  while  our  lands  were  ravaged  by  the  former,  our 
fisheries  were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  latter. 

By  the  feudal  system,  the  cinque  ports  had  been  obliged  to  famish 
shipping  for  the  defence  of  the  coast :  why,  asked  Noy,  why  should 
not  so  useful  a  custom  be  renewed,  or,  at  least,  why  should  not  ^ 
tax,  ship-money  instead  of  shipping,  be  levied  in  its  place  ?  and,  if 
levied,  why  should  it  not  be  extended  to  every  port?  and  why  not 
to  every  county  ? 

The  hint  was  too  good  to  be  neglected ;  but  it  was  necessaiy,  in 
the  first  place,  to  gain  the  judges.  To  prepare  the  way.  Sir  Robert 
Heath,  the  chief  justice,  was  removed,  and  his  place  supplied  by  the 
more  obsequious  Sir  John  Finch,  the  late  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Finch  reasoned  with  the  judges  separately ;  then  called 
ihfim  together,  and  at  last  induced  all  but  two  to  assent.  Even 
these  two,  Crooke  and  Walton,  agreed  to  most  of  the  decisions,  and 
surrendered  their  judgment  of  the  rest  to  that  of  the  majority. 
Wentworth,  now  Viscount  Strafford,  remarked,  that  if  it  were  lawful 
to  ruse  such  taxes  for  the  navy,  it  was  equally  so  for  the  army ; 
that  if  an  army  could  be  raised  to  resist,  it  could  be  sent  abroad  to 
prevent,  invasion ;  and  that  what  was  law  in  England  being  law  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  king  had  but  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few 
yearsi  till  his  subjects  became  habituated  to  the  tax,  and  he  would 
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become  the  most  powerful,  most  absolute  of  all  the  sorweigiis  of 
Europe. 

Fortiimitelj  for  England^  she  still  oonld  boost  of  sons  that  were 
willing  to  lelinqnish  domeetio.  priracy.  and  repose,  and  hnie 
poyerty,  the  dungeon,  and  all  the  effects  of  rojal  displeasnxe,  for 
the  sake  of  her  ancient  right&  John  Hampden,  a  gentlenm  in 
Buckinghamshire,  of  courteous  and  quiet  deportment,  bad  soliend 
imprisonment  for  his  bold  exposition  to  the  foroed  loan  of  1626 ; 
and  now  surprised  his  ndghbonrs  bv.the  address  and  spirit,  with 
which  he  opposed  the  levy  of  the  ship-money.  He  oonld  not,  lie 
protested,  pay  such  a  tax,,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  cone 
pronounced  in  Magna  Charta.  For  the  ease  of  his  oonseieiiee, 
therefore,  he  would  go  to  law,  be  said,  not  to  oppose  his  sovenigii, 
but  to  obtain  a  solemn  judgment  and  sufficient  sanction.  SeTenl 
had  already  attempted  to  dispute  the  tax  in  the  King's  Bench;  but 
relying  on  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  Charles  no  longer  opposed  a 
trial 

The  crown  lawyers  appealed  to  the  Danegelt  and  the  numerou 
instances  of  impressing  meiohantraeninto  the  royal  service.  Sadi  aa 
impressment,  it  was  answered,  had  ooenzred  only  on  oceasionB  of 
necessity,  whereas,  Charles  had.  had  ample  tin;ie  to  hare  recourse  to 
a  parliament.  Besides  the  Magna. Charta  and  the  ^De  Tallsgio* 
statute  of  Edward  I.,  the  Petition  of  Eights,  and  maii^  other 
enactments^  proved  clearly  that  the  king  had  no  power  to  impose  t 
tax.  The  trial  lasted  from  May  22,  1 637,  to  June  12, 1638.  Seren 
of  the  judges  decided  in  favour  of  the  prerogative ;  of  the  ramsin- 
ing  fiifTOy  Walton  and  Crooke  were  demdedly  against  it,  the  other  three 
were  merely,  against  its .  exercise  in  the  present  caea*  Enooffh, 
however,  had  been  dene;  Hampden,  Icist.  the  cause,  but  gained  hii 
olyeot.  Tbeipeople  wen. convinced  by  the  weakness  of  the  judges' 
aigmnent^  that  the  tax,  was  illegaL:  hencefiorth  it  was  paid  with 
greater  reluctB.nce  diaa  befpxe,  and.with  a  detenninalion  to  escape 
It  on<thc  first !  opportunity*  Fox  the  present^  it  fiumidbed  an  aan«l 
sum  of,  about  two  bundled  and  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

While  in  England  the  fruits  of  discontent  were  slowly  lipening, 
in  Scotland,  so  long  the  hotbed  of  faction,  they  yielded  at  once 
their  bitter  harvest.  The  kiik.  established  in  Scotland,  is  in  vealitj 
a  religix>us  repnblic,  composed  of  various  courts  or  judicatures,  and 
exercising  uncontrolled  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  incumbent  aod 
elders  of, each  congregation  form  the  parish;  several  neighbouring 
parishes  form  the  presbytery;  several  presbyteries  the  provincial 
sjmods;  and.  from  the  synods  is  fonned  the  General  Assembly 
or  supreme  court  of  jurisdiction.  James  I.  disliked  the  republican 
form  and  gloomy  enthusiasm  of  the  Scottish  system;  but  what  he 
disliked  still  more  was  the  control,  which,  it  had  assumed  over  the 
government.  ^^The  Scottish  preachers,"  says  Quisot,  a  writer 
whose  bias  is  decidedly  in  their  favour,  ^^the  Scottish  preacheis 

*  Gnisot  mamtBmi  that  tbefe  were  only  Irar  ia  hifonr  of  Hsmpdoi. 
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could  boMt  of  having  stirred  ap  the  natiom  to  revolt,  maintained 
ciyil  war,  dethroned  a  qne^  aad  domineered  over  their  king,  nntil, 
aaoending  a  foreign  throne,  he  ^escaped  from  their  joke."  Bj  a 
mixture  of  bribenr,  management,  and  compnlaion,  the  appointment 
of  approved  Preebyterian  minietera  to  tke  M  sees,  obtained  the 
aanction  of  the  Gkoieiral  Aafiemblj.  At  first,  the  new  dignitaries 
diifiered  from  the  other  ministers  only  in  name;  b«t  ^'resist  the 
beginungs"  is  ever  a  solid  maxim:  despite  the  resistance  olf 
parliament  and  synods,  Jaines  so  oontriTod  that  in  a  few  years 
after  his  iMoession  to  ihe  English  throne,  ike  power  of  the  kirk 
was  greatly  shaken,  and  the  bishops  of  Soot&nd  bad  aoqdired 
authority  almost  as  great  as  those  of  England.  By  his  '^fire  articles," 
James  next  endeavonred  to  produce  some  unilbmiity  in  the  admi- 
Dietiation  of  the  sacraments  and  the  observanee  of  festiyals  (A.  D* 
1612—1621).     Beyond  this  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  advance. 

Charles,  however,  was  mote  ssoguine.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  extensive  church  lands  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  crown,  bat  were  almo^  immediately  alienated  by  the  regents 
Moiray  and  Morton.  To  recover  these  was  the  earliest  object  of 
Charles.  His  first  attempt  was  a  fuluite ;  his  second  was  partially 
suoeeseful :  snperimritieB  and  jurisdiction  vexe  surrendered ;  and  a 
rate  was  fixed  for  the  redemption  of  tithes  by  the  heritors,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  feudal  emoloments  bv  tke  crown.  This  arrasnge^ 
meat  satisfied  Charles,  btt  exasperated  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Scottish  families  (A.  D.  1628> 

The  anpopuhtfity  of  the  king  was  increased  at  his  coronation 
(A.  D,.  1633),  by  the  offioiousness  and  the  ^^Popsh  ceremonies"  of 
Laud.  It  reached  its  height  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Balmerino  for 
"leasing-making"  (March  30,  A.  D.  1685).  During  the  late  par- 
liament, a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Dissidents,  or  non*conforming 
Presbyterians,  had  been  prepared,  but  was  never  presented.  A  copy 
was  fonnd,  and  was  traced  to  Lord  Balmerino.  It  contained  ex- 
pressions that  shocked  ministerial  notions  of  loyalty ;  as  well  as  some 
offensive  and  unsubstantiated  allusions.  As  a  late  act  of  pariiament 
had  decreed  death  to  any  one  that  should  slander  the  king  or  his 
government,  or  that  should  not  reveal  the  known  author  of  such 
slander,  Balmerino  was  tried  and  found  gnilty  by  eight  out  of  fifteen 
jarara.  The  menacing  attitude  of  the  people,  however,  extorted  from 
Charles  a  reluctant  pardon.  Scarcely  had  this  excitement  died 
away,  when  Charles  prepared  a  new  liturgy  for  the  Scotch  church. 
He  saw  that  the  *^  five  articles,"  alter  meeting  a  stout  resistance  at 
Perth,  had  been  almost  forgotten.  He  therefore  ordered  Laud  to 
compose  a  new  liturgy  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Anglican  Churchy 
bat  to  modify  it  wHh  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Scotch  Assembly.  The 
Scotch  determined  to  remst  the  publication  of  the  liturgy;  but 
kft  the  first  part  of  the  contest  in  the  hands  of  the  women.  The 
lords  of  the  council,  the  magistrates,  and  judges  went  in  state  as 
Qsnal  to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and  found  the  building 
crowded  witk  females  of  every  ckss.     When  the  dean  began  the 
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eervioe,  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  hootings  of  his  oongiegatioD. 
A  Babel  of  roioes  procbdmed  from  ereiy  side  that  ^the  masses 
was  entered,"  that  ^^  Baal  was  in  the  chnrch."  Amid  a  shower  of 
stools  and  bibles,  the  dean  yielded  his  post  to  the  bishop.  Tbii 
only  increased  the  confusion ;  he  was  greeted  as  a  ^^  fox,  woli^  and 
belly-god ;"  and  found  the  discharge  of  mismles  so  warm  and  dose, 
that  he  too  made  good  his  retoeat.  The  most  riotous  being  at  length 
driven  out,  and  the  doors  locked,  the  service  proceeded  amid  the 
smashing  of  the  windows  from  the  mob  without,  and  lond  cries  of 
^  A  pape,  a  pape,  antichrist,  stone  him,  pull  him  down."  Before 
the  bishop  could  reach  his  house  he  was  seised  by  a  mob  of  women, 
and  rolled  in  the  mud :  in  the  evening  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life  (July  23,  A.  D.  1637).  This  riot  was  only  a  prelnde  to 
more  serious  business. 

Beset  by  multitudes  of  petitioners,  the  council  endeavonred  to 
escape  their  importunity  by  allowing  them  to  hold  perman^it  aittiiigs 
at  Edinburgh.  The  object  of  the  petitioners  was  gained.  The 
nobility,  the  gentry  of  the  counties,  the  cleigy  of  the  presbyteries,  aod 
the  innabitants  of  the  towns,  chose  each  its  ^  table,"  or  board  of 
four  representatives.  Each  table  furnished  one  member  towardi 
a  ^' fifth  table,"  or  committee  of  superintendence,  having  power  U» 
collect  the  opinions  of  the  others,  and  decide  on  all  questions  without 
appeal.  The  leading  members  were  the  eails  Rothes,  Balmerino, 
Lindsey,  Loudon,  Lothian,  Yester,  and  Cranston.  The  authority 
of  the  "  tables"  was  everywhere  acknowledged.  They  demanded 
the  revocation  of  the  liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  court  of  High 
Commission;  and  pronounced  the  bishops  the  cause  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  country. 

After  a  delay  of  seven  weeks,  the  "  tables"  were  proclaimed  to 
be  illegal,  and  were  dissolved  nnder  penalty  of  treason.  In  the 
market-places  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  the  members  set  up  a 
counter  protest,  and  deemed  this  act  a  sufficient  justificalMm  for 
their  disobedience  to  the  royal  commands.  They  were  aware  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  nation  was  now  too  clearly  committed,  to  he 
able  to  recede:  to  prepare  for  the  consequences,  a  ^solemn  League 
and  Covenant"  was  made,  for  the  mutuu  defence  of  all  and  each  of 
its  supporters,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  (March  1,  A.  D.  1638).  In  every  county  but  that  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Covenanters  outnumbered  their  opponents  by  neariy  a 
hundred  to  one. 

Charles,  meantime,  was  preparing  to  punish  them  by  mflitsij 
force ;  but  for  the  present  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  by  sending  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton  into  Scotland  as  royal  commissioner.  The 
marquis  was  soon  taught  the  strength  of  the  confederacy.  On  his 
arri^  at  Leith  he  found  fifty  thousand  Covenanters  arrayed  ia 
several  divisions,  and  prepared  to  escort  him  to  the  capitaL  This 
imposing  display  was  not  without  effect:  the  demands  of  the 
Covenanters  were  suddenly  granted.  The  Scotch,  however,  had 
learned  the  royal  secrets :  they  were  informed  that  these  contassions 
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voDld  be  revoked ;  were  only  intended  to  Inll  them  into  a  iaba 
Keaiitj.  Ther  refused  ever;  ofiei  but  that  of  holding  a  Oenenl 
Anemhly  at  GlaBgow  (Novanber,  A.  D.  1638).  To  watch  its  pro- 
ceedingB,  Hamilton  himself  [nemded,  and  at  laHt  announced  its 
dJMolntimi.  The  ear)  at  Aigyle  enoonraged  it  to  defy  his  prohi- 
bitioDt  and  oontaiue  He  eemon.  It  declared  that  the  kirk  was 
independent  of  tbe  enil  power,  aboliehed  every  trace  of  episcopacy, 
and  exBOnununioaled  or  deprired  the  bishops  and  tbeir  abettors. 
Kicheiiea,  the  Fren^  minister,  observed  with  pleasure  the  general 
disceotent,  and  mindfal  of  England's  assistance  to  the  Huguenots, 
ud  offended  that  Charles  kad  hindered  France  and  Holland  from 
putitioDiBg  tke  Netherlands,  be  asusted  tbe  Covenanters  with  ample 
sap^ies  t^  money. 

Arms  being  foiniBbed  by  the  Scottish  merchants  in  Holland ; 
ereiy  one  capable  of  aaing  them  was  regularly  trained ;  and  Sootch 
ofGcera,  in  the  Danish  and  Swediah  armies,  hastened  to  their  native 
land  to  join  in  the  oontesL     IWie,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
scqaired  great  wealth  in  the  Qennan  wars,  is  appointed  the  leader 
of  the  "  Episcopal  War."    Well  had  be  learned  the  art  of  enkindling 
faoaticieni.     His  first  snmmons  having  collected  only  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men,  he  called  upon  all  true  Scotsmen,  in  the  name 
of  Ood  and  their  countiy,  to  hasten   to    extort   from  Charles  a 
reasonable  peace,  and  to  take  vengeance 
on    their    enemiee,    the    prelates    and 
papists  of  Engload.     In  another  circu- 
lar, he  denounced  the  curse  of  Meroi 
upon  all  those  that  came  not  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord.     In  a  third,  he  bade  the 
loiterers  come  at  least  to  the  burial  of 
the  "  uinta,"  whom  they  had  betrayed  to 
the  swords  of  the  idolaters.     More  than 
twenty  thousand  men  were  at  last  aeeem~ 
bled.     Morning  and  evening  the  roll  of 
tlie  drum  summoned   them  to  prayer. 
Two  glowing  discourses  each  day  non- 
rishcd  tbeir  enthusiaem.     The  reading 
of  the  Bible    and    extempore    piayer 
engrossed  their  leisure  hours  ;  ana  amid 
their  martial  exer^aes,  tbe  innwnerable 
banners   that   Boated  over  tbeir  beads 
reminded  them,  by  a  motto  endiclin^ 
tiie  arms  of  Stwtkmd,  that  they  were 
praparing  to  contend  for  "  Christ's  crowa 
ud  tbe  CoTenant" 

Very  different  wea  the  appearance  of 
u  army  at  this  period  from  that  of  a 
cmtuiy  before :  few  even  of  the  prin- 
Ofni  leadera  were  in  comjdete  armour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
aridien  had  no  more  than  helmets  and  breaetplatea,  and  sometimes 
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tte  Itueea  (eee  p.  295)  ;  bnt  die  most  striking  diange  wsa  the  lu^     I 
proportion  of  mnsketeeTB.     In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentnij,     | 
the  only  kind  of  amll  firetnoi 
^        C,f~\       ^'*"  *  *•'*  '•'  t"^  ■"'*  nnlike  •     , 
(     1 1    -      ^ )      diminntiTe  cannon.     It  ma  pn-     | 
hably  Ml  imjtaition  t&  Uie  vt^at 
for  the   discharge  of  Ch«A  fire- 
The  month  often  took  the  di^w  i     I 
%  soorpion  or  diagon.     The  hai- 
quebnes  waa  an  improTement  ipoa 
ijiis  machine :  it  was  made  with  > 
oook.    Upon  thia  ooek  was  btteoei 
AHaia.tmmm^fth*V^ttMk     tJ>e    match,    which    wm    bna|ht 
Cmlwy.  down  to  the  priming  by  means  of 

a  trigger.     A  rest  wu  soon  inln- 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  mesne  of  steady  aim ;  aed 
this  rest  being  ahaipened  at  the  end,  wu  fixed  in  the  gtonnd,  wlule 
the   mnsketeer  was  loading, 
as  a  defence  agwnst  cavalry. 
This  was  foand  inadequate  ; 
and     henceforth,    until     the 
adoption  of  bayonets  at  the 
Tery    end     of    the     seven- 
teenth century,  daggers,  called 
swine's  feathers,  were  fixed 
in    the  motile  of  the  fire- 
lock. 

After  taking  Edinbnrgh 
Castle  and  other  strong 
pbcei^  Leslie  advanced  to« 
wards  the  borders.  Charles 
with  twenty-three  thoasand 
men,  composed  of  truned 
bands,  and  the   foUowen  of  r 

his  nobles,  occupied  the  op-  — ■■ — 

posite    side    of    the    Tweed.       a  Piktmn  nd  MtaMttrnf  iht  tkmi 
He  soon  discovered  that  his  nfClurlml. 

subjects  cared  little  for  the 

Oont«8t.  He  endeavonred  to  prevail  on  his  lords  to  swe«r  thtf 
they  woold  aid  him  ogunst  all  seditions  and  oovenaots,  evoi 
those  that  were  formed  "  under  cover  of  religion."  The  lords  Say 
and  Brookes  refused  Uie  oath ;  and  declared  that  they  accompanied 
the  king  not  &om  <l<ity,  bnt  affection;  and  that  being  igno- 
rant of  the  customs  of  Scotland,  they  oonld  not  undertake  u 
determine  whether  the  war  were  jnst,  and  the  Covenanters  rebels. 
They  were  immediately  confined,  bnt  Charles  was  told,  to  his  deep 
mortification,  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  a  proaocntion.  The 
bold  language  of  the  two  lords ;  the  evident  indifierenoe  of  all  dasKS 
of  his  subjects,  except  high  chniohmen,  and  the  dependents  vi  the 
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court;  and  the  flight  of  a  large  detachment  from  Kelso,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Scottish  anny ;  all  tended  to  convince  him  that  thete 
was  little  hope  of  snooess. 

The  unwillingness  of  many  of  the  Scotch  to  irritate  the  English, 
hj  crossing  their  borders,  induced  them  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of 
Charles ;  and  the  Pacification  of  Berwick  was  speedily  concluded. 
A  General  Assembly  was  to  meet  for  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  kirk ;  and  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh^  for  the  settlement  of 
those  of  the  state.  Despite  the  exertions  of  the  officers  of  state,  the 
Assembly  ratified  the  acts  of  that  of  Ghisgow.  The  parliament  was 
anyielding  in  its  demands,  and  too  much  it  was  thought  had  already 
been  conceded;  it  was,  therefore,  prorogued  for  six  months.  A 
commission  was  despatched  to  London  to  complain  of  the  proroga- 
tion ;  but  were  thrown  into  prison. 

Charies  knew  not  how  to  act ;  every  thing  around  him  was  por- 
tentous. He  summoned  a  full  council,  and  was  advised  to  call  a 
parliament,  and  was  promised  support  if  it  should  prove  refractory. 
With  a  heavy  heart,  he  assented ;  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  A.D. 
1640,  opened  his  fourth  or  ^  Short"  parliament.  In  vindication  of 
the  arrest  of  Lord  Loudon,  he  produced  a  letter  signed  by  seven  of 
the  leading  Covenanters,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  French.  The 
commons  took  little  or  no  notice  of  the  letter,  and  still  less  of  the  king's 
demand  for  money.  They  spoke  of  national  grievances ;  of  innovations 
in  religion ;  of  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property ;  and  breaches  of 
privilege  at  the  close  of  last  parliament  They  were  interrupted  by 
the  lords,  who  admonished  them,  that  their  first  duty  was  to  fumisn 
the  supply.  This  ill-timed  interference  added  to  their  indignation : 
they  decJared  it  an  in&action  of  their  rights.  Their  fury  was 
checked  by  a  dissolution. 

The  city  immediately  became  a  scene  of  confusion.  The  appren-* 
tices  were  sailed  upon  to  assemble  in  St.  George's-fields,  *'*'  to  hunt 
William  the  Fox,  the  parliament  breaker,"  as  they  termed  Archbishop 
Laud.  Heavy  rains  and  the  presence  of  the  trained  bands  prevented 
any  serious  result.  In  the  night,  five  hundred  rioters  attempted  to 
burst  into  Lambeth  Palace.  Shots  were  exchanged,  and  after  two 
hours'  contest,  the  assailants  were  expelled.  During  some  days, 
numerous  conflagrations  told  the  king  too  plainly,  that  the  riot  still 
continued.  An  overwhelming  force  from  the  northern  army  at 
length  quelled  the  disturbance. 

The  convocation  usually  broke  up  with  the  parliament.  Charles, 
however,  had  six  subsidies  in  prospect,  and  therefore  had  commanded 
it  to  continue  its  sittings.  It  granted  the  king  an  ample  supply ; 
and  required  the  clergy  both  to  take  the  '^  Et  Cetera"  oath,  ^^  that 
they  would  not  alter  the  government  of  the  church,  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c."  and  to  instruct  the  people  four 
times  a  year  on  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  '^  damnable  sin  " 
of  resistance  to  authority. 

The  Scottish  parliament  meantime  had  again  assembled,  and 
refusing  to  submit  to  a  second  prorogation,  voted  a  tax  for  the  army 
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of  the  CoyeDaot  and  the  expenses  of  goyernmenty  and  introsted  tks 
management  of  a&in  to  a  committee  of  the  estates.  The  oljsrt  for 
which  the  Scotch  had  taken  arms  had  been  foiled.  A  mesak 
episcopalian  war  was,  therefore,  began,  and  twentj-six  thoowMl 
men  passed  the  borders,  forced  the  passage  ci  the  Tjne,  tad 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.  London  was  disiioaod  bj 
the  stoppage  of  its  supply  of  coals,  the  Catholics  were  strippsd  ii 
all  their  property,  and  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  two  northern  cooatiai 
were  compelled  to  furnish  fire  thousand  and  six  hundred  pounds  per 
week,  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  coal  and  forage. 

Claries  had  planned  a  threefold  attack,  from  Irebmd,  the  boidns, 
and  the  HighUuida  After  some  delay,  he  received  a  gift  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  lords,  aad  began  his  leries.  Is 
these,  however,  he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate :  in  some  places  the 
oommissioners  were  fikitUess ;  in  others,  the  recruits  rioted,  murdered 
their  officers,  pillaged  the  churches,  and  lived  at  free  quarters  upoa 
the  inhabitants.  When  at  last  Charles  had,  in  some  degree,  sor- 
mounted  his  difficulties,  and  taken  the  field,  he  found  that  his  mei 
were  inexperienced  and  disafiected,  and  that  his  means  were  totsBy 
inadequate.  In  this  perplexity  he  summoned  to  York  a  greet 
oonncil  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  opened  a  conference  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  The  couneil  urged  the  necessity  of 
calling  a  parliament  For  this  purpose  a  truce  was  arranged,  bj 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  to  continue  their  pa3rmeDt 
to  the  Scots,  and  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the  next  subsidy  :  nego- 
tiations were  transferred  to  London. 

Charles  now  reluctantly  opened  the  eventful  ^^  Long  ParliaraeDt.** 
The  terrors  of  the  ministers  were  scarcely  less  than  his  own. 
The  regal  pomp  with  which  parliament  was  usually  opened  was 
abandoned.  Every  thing  boded  evil.  Charles  went,  or  rather 
stole,  to  the  parliament  house,  by  water.  He  bade  Us  oommone 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  removal  of  the  rebels,  the 
payment  of  the  army,  and  the  redress  of  grievaooes.  The 
word  rebels  gave  offence,  and  he  was  constrained  to  apologise. 
It  was  soon  found  that  all  the  exertions  of  the  court  oould  not 
muster  more  than  one-third  of  the  votes.  Pym,  Hampden,  St 
John,  Sir  Harry  Yane,  and  the  lords  Falkland  and  Digby,  wen 
among  the  leaders  of  the  country  party.  During  the  course  of  the 
session  their  opinions  were  discovered  to  differ  on  nmny  pointe ; 
some  at  last  declared  themselves  republicans,  some  became  decided 
royidists.  Of  the  peers,  one-half  owed  their  dignities  to  Charieiy 
or  his  &ther  :  yet  there  was  a  considerable  number,  headed  by  the 
earls  of  Bedford  and  Essex,  that  were  leagued  with  the  opposition 
of  the  commona 

^  The  invectives  of  the  popular  party  were  printed,  and  widdy 

circulated,  and  were  answered  by  vehement  petitions  from  all  parts 

of  the  country.     Catholics  were  driven  from  the  court  and  aimy, 

and  once  more  proclamation  was  made,  that  all  priests  should  quit 

utry.     On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  established  ckigy  as 
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had  distinguished  themselyes  by  their  love  of  ceremony,  were 
called  before  the  commens,  reprimanded,  and  either  obliged  to  give 
bai],  or  imprisoned.  Nonconformists  were  restored  to  their  livings. 
The  judgments  against  Prynne,  Barton,  and  Bastwick,  were  re« 
rersed ;  and  these  men  returned  from  their  respective  prisons  escorted 
bj  triamphant  thoasands. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  arrival  of  Strafford  in  London  dis- 
concerted his  enemies.  He  knew  that  many  had  held  a  correspond-' 
ence  with  the  Scottish  rebels,  and  therefore  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  impeach  them  of  high  treason.  If  he  had  such  a  design,  he  was 
anticipated :  scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat,  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
when  he  was  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Laud  followed  to 
the  same  prison.  Of  the  other  ministers,  secretary  Windebank 
escaped  to  France,  and  chief  justice  Finch  to  Holland.  Charles 
was  paralyzed,  but  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  contending  with  two 
naUons  at  once ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  conclude  the  treaty 
with  the  Scots,  that  he  might  be  unencumbered  in  his  contest  with 
the  commons  of  England.  The  latter,  however,  by  liberal  promises^ 
had  engaged  the  Scots  to  protract  the  negotiation,  and  retain  their 
anny  in  the  northern  counties. 

The  arrangements  for  Strafford's  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  were 
DOW  completed.  Opposite  the  entrance  was  the  throne.  A  little 
hehiud  it  were  open  boxes,  for  the  king  and  queen.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  hall  the  lords  were  seated  in  full  costume.  A  bar  raised 
across  the  building  prevented  the  crowds,  that  thronged  one-third 
of  the  ample  room,  from  pressing  inconveniently  on  the  proceedings. 
The  cMitraJ  space  opposite  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Strafford 
and  his  counsel.  Above,  almost  as  high  as  the  springing  of  the 
noble  roof^  was  a  roomy  gallery  filled  with  ladies  of  rank.  The 
proceedings  occupied  fifteen  <kys,  and  excited  the  most  lively 
interest.  People  began  to  arrive  before  five  in  the  morning,  and  by 
seYen  the  hall  was  usually  crowded.  The  audience  came  well  pro- 
visioned, for  there  was  usually  no  escape  till  between  two  and  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

Of  the  eight  and  twenty  articles  brought  against  the  prisoner, 
three  charged  him  with  treason,  for  having  exacted  obedience  to 
ill^al  acts,  by  billeting  soldiers  on  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Ireland; 
for  having  raised  an  army  in  Ireland,  and  advised  the  king  to 
employ  it  for  the  subjugation  of  England ;  and  for  having,  on  his 
own  authority,  levied  a  tax  in  Yorkshire  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  train-bands.  All  tended  to  impeach  him  of  a  fixed  design  to 
orertum  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  were  therefore  declared  by 
his  accusers,  to  be  nothing  less  than  accumulative  treason.  Straffora 
Implied  with  spirit,  wit,  and  eloquence.  Some  charges  he  denied^ 
some  he  justified  on  the  ground  of  a  royal  warrant ;  the  rest  he 
defended  by  referring  to  the  example  of  nearly  all  the  preceding 
deputies.  When  he  came  to  the  new  principle  of  ^'  accumulative 
tnsasoD,"  he  overwhelmed  it  with  a  torrent  of  eloquent  satire,  and 
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appealed  from  the  theories  of  individuals  to  the  statnte  law,— 4ie 
guide  of  conduct  and  safeguard  of  liberty*    . 

Had  the  commons  confined  their  charges  to  misdemeaaors  odIj, 
they  might  have  easily  procured  the  punishment  of  the  crmunaL  Thej 
seemed,  howeyer,  to  hunt  for  his  life ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  thia^  thej 
trampled  upon  those  yery  liberties  of  which  they  boasted  that  ihtj 
were  the  champions.  Sir  Harr)r  Vane  had  pilfered  i^oBi  the  cabinet 
of  his  father^  the  secretary,  a  few  short-haad  notes  of  debates  in  tka 
privy  council.  In  these  notes  Strafford  was  made  to  tell  the  kiog, 
"  You  have  an  aimy  in  Ireland,  which  you  may  employ  to  redoee 
this  kingdom  to  obedience."  It  was  oontended  by  the  proseontka 
that  the  words  '*  this  kingdom,"  referred  to  England.  The  piity 
counsellors  had  already  been  suffered  by  the  king  to  be  intemgiteii 
on  oath,  concerning  the  debates,  and  were  now,  once  moie,  ex- 
amined. All  agreed  that  the  words  referred  not  to  Englaad,  boi 
to  Scotland. 

This  failure,  and  Strafford's  defence,  had  greatly  changed  the 
l^eneral  feeling:  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  were  loud  and  even  vodferon 
m  his  fjEiTour ;  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  peers,  at  first  exoeedio^y 
harsh,  now  began  to  sympathize ;  and  some  even  of  the  oomnoDS 
espoused  his  cause.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  act  aooerdinf 
to  a  previous  agreement,  and  to  proceed  against  him  by  the  naeoB- 
stittttional  sentence  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  a  means  deviaBd  hj 
Cromwell,  the  [diant  agent  of  the  prinoe  of  tyrants,  Henry  VIIL 
The  maxim  by  which  the  ^^ patriots"  attempted  to  juawj  thk 
proceeding,  was  equally  subversive  of  liberty:  ^^as  bean  ui 
wolves  must  be  knocked  on  the  head,  while  deer  be  diased,  ao 
most  we  act  towards  Strafford." 

To  save  Strafford,  Charies  had  now  to  watoh  and  take  advantige 
of  the  course  of  events,  or  if  he  could  not  stop  the  bill  in  its  prognas 
through  the  two  houses,  to  refuse  to  affix  his  s^gnatore.  'Instead of 
this,  he  gave  the  commons  an  advantage  by  his  inq>radeiioo.  H« 
tampered  with  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  and  with  the  anny  >t 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  London  to  overawe  the  pariia* 
ment  Failing  in  these  endeavours,  he  interfered  with  the  debates 
of  the  house  of  commons,  telling  them  Strafford  had  not  advised 
him  to  employ  the  Irish  army  in  England,  or  alter  the  laws,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  could  not  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder.  The 
commons  seized  the  opportunity  for  renewing  the  excitement  of  the 
Londoners.  The  week  closed  with  the  most  furious  invectives  against 
the  royal  interference,  a  breach  of  privilege  by  the  king  in  person. 

Many  causes  had  rendered  London  the  stronghold  of  the  cppo- 
sition.  The  same  circumstances  which  had  provoked  the  natioBsl 
discontent,  had  operated  in  London  with  tenfold  violence,  laas- 
much  as  the  wealthier  tradesmen  and  merchants,  the  sufferers  hj 
the  illegal  taxes,  were  concentrated  in  great  measure  in  the  metn>- 
polis.  They  resisted  James's  proclamation  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  city,  and  still  more,  the  late  ruinous  enforcement  of  the  pro* 
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elamatioii,  and  were  still  venting  their  indignation  at  the  compnU 
sDiy  loan.  Their  sentiments  spread  rapidly  from  the  more  wealthy 
classes  to.  thmr  dependents.  Around  the  domestic  hearth,  at  the  desk, 
the  ooonter,  the  exchange ;  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  ever 
returning  hnrthen  was  sttU  the  same  ;  tyranny  and  oppression 
passed  £N>m  mouth  to  month,  till  imaginary  terrors  were  excited,  and 
men,  fearing  they  knew  not  what,  hegan  to  assemhle  at  every  mmon^ 
oonld  he  roused  hy  every  passing  hreath.  High  churchmen  left 
their  pulpits  in  silent  terror,  and  Evangelicals,  Preshyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, took  their  places,  and  hy  denunciations  and  fiery  dis- 
courses, fanned  the  excitement  into  one  wide  unquenchable  flame. 
The  breath  of  subtle  leaders  turned  this  conflagration  at  their  will ; 
and  while  the  longi-imprisoned  tongues  of  Puritans,  and  crude 
qootationB  from  the  Bible,  became  a  strong  polidcal  agency,  the 
now  unshackled  press  vomited  a  flood  of  pamphlets  that  aflbrded  fresh 
sobjeets  for  comment,  more  food  for  excitement.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  caught  up  with  ardour 
the  general  impulse,  and  represented  in  their  acts  the  feeling  of  th^ 
older  and  more  cautious  citizens.  The  apprentices  had  always  been 
tuned  for  tiieir  turbulent  spirit.  They  no  longer  indeed  grasped 
the  battle-axe,  or  glittered  in  pliant  mail,  but  the  old  spirit  was 
not  yet  dead,  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Lackland  and  his  son,  it  was 
directed  against  the  crown.  The  king's  remonstrance  in  the  house  of 
commons  redoubled  the  thunders  of  the  pulpits ;  and  on  the  foUowinfip 
Monday,  thousands  of  men,  chiefly  apprentices,  armed  with  sword 
or  dnb,  crowded  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  insulted  and 
strove  to  intimidate  all  that  were  favourable  to  Strafford.  Their 
threats  of  having  the  head  of  the  latter,  or  that  of  the  king,  and 
their  shouts  of  ^^  Justice  I  justice ! "  echoed  even  amidst  the  debates^ 
and  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the  warning  of  the  distant  tempest. 

Amidst  terror  and  excitement,  P^rnne  proposed,  in  imitati6n  of 
the  Scotch  covenant,  that  a  protestation  should  be  taken,  on  oath, 
to  defend  their  religion,  their  liberties,  and  their  king.  Well  did 
the  crafty  proposer  kliow  his  men :  the  bigot,  the  patriot,  the  royalist, 
eaoh  feh  himself  personally  concerned :  fear  or  enthusiasm  drowned 
reflection.  The  oath  being  taken,  was  transmitted  to  the  lords: 
there  it  was  taken  by  nearly  all  except  the  Catholic  peers,  who; 
withdrew  from  the  house.  Of  eighty  lords  that  sat  on  the  trial,  scarce 
forty  were  present  at  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  attainder.  When 
the  bill  at  length  passed,  and  was  carried  to  Charles  for  the  royal 
aasent,  two  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  in  arms,  crowded  round 
the  gates  of  the  palace.  It  was  the  general  impression  that  the  king 
ttd  his  fisunily  would  have  been  carried  off  had  the  royal  assent  been 
loosed.  It  was,  however,  promised,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  with 
shouts  of  triumph.  Charles  stooped  to  crave  the  justice,  which  he 
himself  had  not  the  courage  to  enforce.  To  us  it  must  be  clear,  that 
Stiafford  had  not  violatea  the  law  of  treason  :  Charles  could  not  see 
that  he  had  ever  violated  in  any  way  the  rights  of  the  subject 
Certainly  he  knew  that  he  had  ever  been  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
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crown  :  yet  when  lefufied  by  the  commons  the  life  of  this  sermit, 
whom  he  believed  so  innocent,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  so  lop],  he 
begged  the  respite  of  a  week,  and  being  still  refused,  dared  no  bnger 
interpose.  Strafford  had  entreated  the  king  to  let  him  die,  nJiet 
than  live  a  cause  of  strife  between  him  and  his  people ;  but  when 
he  found  that  the  king  had  taken  him  at  his  wonl,  that  his  death- 
wanant  was  already  signed,  he  started  from  his  chair  exdaiming, 
^  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men  ;  for  in  tbea 
there  is  no  salvation.**  In  the  sight  of  one  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, his  head  was  severed  at  a  single  stroke.  He  deserved  pom^- 
ment,  but  not  death :  yet  the  excited  Londoners  displayed  thdr 
barbarous  joy  in  bonfires  and  illuminations  (May  12,  A.D.  1641). 

Before  the  death  of  Strafford,  a  variety  of  statutes  had  bees 
enacted.     Among  the  rest  it  was  declared,  that  the  court  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  North  was  unlawful ;  Uukt  the  convocation  had 
no  power  to  make  regulations  without  the  consult  of  parliameDt; 
that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  hold  anv  secular  offices;   that  the 
tonnage  and  poundage  should  be  granted,  but  only  for  short  periods, 
in  order  to  establish  the  right  of  the  commons ;  that  the  courts  of  Stv 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  should  be  abolished ;  that  lev^nngof 
ship-money  was  unlawful ;  that  all  vexatious  proceedings  aboot 
knighthood  should  cease ;  and  the  boundaries  of  Uie  royal  forests  be  ! 
clearly  defined.     They  had  also  agreed  to  two  most  important  acU^   | 
— that  the  present  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or 
adjourned,  without  the  consent  of  both  houses ;  and  that  trienniil 
parliaments  should  henceforth  be  held.     The  chancellor,  or  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  was  bound  by  oath,  to  summon  it,  if  the  king  re^iaei 
If  the  royal  officers  neglected,  twelve  peers  were  to  issue  the  sanmMMu: 
if  not,  the  sheriffs  and  constables  were  bound  under  severe  penalties, 
to  hold  the  elections  without  a  writ 

These  remedies  having  been  applied  to  the  national  grievBDoes; 
and  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  having  granted  office  to  sevend  t'f 
the  opposition  lords,  affairs  now  began  to  change.  The  lords  rgected 
a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops ;  and  many  of  them  declared  that 
they  would  oppose  to  the  utmost,  any  additional  attempt  to  eocroadi 
upon  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

Overjoved  at  the  division  between  the  two  houses,  Charies  i^gab 
attempted,  and  a  second  time  fiuled,  to  procure  the  removal  of  the 
army  to  London.  Still,  on  the  whole,  his  prospects  in  England  were 
no  longer  completely  overcast ;  and  he  thought,  that  if  they  w&e  in 
Scotland,  it  would  be  his  own  fEiult.  To  save  the  earl  of  Montrose, 
and  other  royalists,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  he  determined  to  revi^t 
his  native  land.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  commission  of  the  house  <d 
commons,  apparently  to  do  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  watch  hia 
conduct.  Montrose,  in  whose  fate  Charles  had  taken  such  an  intereet, 
had  at  first  joined  the  Covenanters ;  but  offended,  it  is  said,  at  the 
preference  shewn  to  Leslie  and  Argyle,  he  had  been  easily  gained 
by  Charles  during  the  negotiations  at  York.  He  now  attempted  to 
display  his  attachment  by  his  services.     Insinuations,  injurious  to 
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the  loyalty  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  had  already  been  whispered  to 
Strafford  and  Land ;  but  now,  Montrose  offered  to  prove  their  guilt. 
They  made  their  eeeape.  The  king  complained  of  their  flight  as  a 
reflection  npon  himself;  and  demanded  an  inquiry.  After  much 
dispute,  it  was  agreed  that  a  private  trial  before  a  committee,  should 
examine  into  their  behaviour.  The  committee  pronounced  that  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  their  flight  This  *^  Incident  "  was,  pro* 
bably,  part  of  some  greater  but  undiscovered  plan.  Pressed  by  the 
parliament  at  Westminster,  and  alarmed  at  the  news  from  Ireland, 
Charles  prepared  to  return  to  London.  By  the  '^  accommodation " 
arranged  before  his  departure,  the  greater  part  of  the  episcopal  lands 
were  granted  to  the  king^s  opponents ;  Argvle  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury ;  and  Lesley  was  created  earl  of  Leven. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  tidings  from  Ireland,  it  will  be 
Qeceasaiy  to  revert  to  the  administration  of  Strafford,  then  Viscount 
Wentworth,  in  that  country,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles.  In  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  one  nnndred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  from  the  Irish  Catholics,  Charies  had  promised  to 
grant  them  permission  to  practise  in  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  legal 
titles  to  their  lands,  and  many  other  ^^a<ce»  ;"  and  these  graces 
were  to  be  confirmed  in  the  next  parliament  (A.D.  1628).  Before 
this  parliament  had  assembled,  Wentworth  arrived  as  lord-deputy. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  guards,  and  with  all  the  ceremonial  of 
the  royal  court ;  and  having  tamper^  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
with  the  elections,  opened  the  parliament.  His  precautions,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  members  that  the  graces  would  be  ratified,  procured 
him  six  subsidies.  Nor  were  these  subsidies  the  uncertain  revenue 
hitherto  levied,  of  one  mark  per  annum  for  ten  years  on  every 
muiured  plough-land ;  but,  by  a  total  change  of  system,  an  intro- 
duction of  the  English  subsidy  of  lour  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
laud,  and  two  and  eight-pence  on  goods,  and  which  in  Ireland  pro* 
doced  forty  thousand  pounds.  This,  however,  did  not  include  the 
subsidy  of  the  lords,  which  amounted  to  six  thousand  pounds,  and 
was  a  rate  of  four  per  cent  npon  their  rents.  Notwithstanding  the 
liberafity  of  this  grant,  the  Catholics  obtained  but  few  of  the  pro- 
'mised  graces:  the  promise,  it  was  said,  had  been  given  incon^ 
siderately  TA.D.  1«34)  ! 

The  ford-deputy^s  next  measure  was  to  unite  the  churches  of 
Enghmd  and  Irebmd.  He  was  vigorously  but  fruitlessly  opposed  by 
the  convocation.  The  new  code  of  discipline  was  drawn  up,  first, 
by  a  committee  of  divines,  then  by  Usher,  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Armagh ;  and,  neither  of  these  being  approved  of,  was  at  last  com-- 
posed  by  the  deputy  himself,  who  required  the  names  of  all  that 
should  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  instrument.  Only  one  had  the 
courage  to  biave  the  deputy's  wrath.  ^^Now,"  exclaimed  Went- 
worth, *'  I  can  say,  that  the  king  is  as  absolute  here,  as  any  prince  in 
the  whole  world  can  be." 

Triumphant  in  parliament  and  convocation,  the  deputy  now 
directed  all  his  means  of  oppression  to  the  subversion  of  Catholicity. 

d  D 
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His  plan  was,  to  erect  a  court  of  wards,  by  which  the  childien  of 
Catholics  were  to  be  brought  up  among  Protestant  strangers ;  and  to 
withhold  from  persons  thus  brought  up  the  titles  to  their  inheritance, 
until  thej  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy.  To  elude  the  daim 
to  wardship,  the  Catholics  had  recourse  to  the  same  distinction  between 
use  and  possession,  which  had  become  legalized  in  England.  This 
distinction  was  obliterated  by  a  new  statute,  and  the  Catholics  had  no 
longer  a  shelter  from  the  operation  of  the  royal  claim  to  wardship.  It 
is  to  this  tyrannical  measure  that  we  must  attribute  the  Protestantifln 
of  some  of  the  Irish  gentry  and  nobility.  The  eari  of  Ormond  was 
one  of  the  first  of  these  unconscious  victims,  ^'  who,"  obsenred  Went- 
worth  himself,  ^^  if  bred  under  the  wings  of  his  own  parents,  had 
been  of  the  same  affections  and  religion  his  brothers  and  sisters  are." 

If  the  landed  proprietors  were  thus  oonverted  into  Protestants, 
Wentworth  trusted  that  there  would  be  little  comparative  difficulty 
with  their  tenants,  and  the  lower  classes  in  general.  It  would,  how- 
ever, greatly  forward  hiB  design,  if  he  were  to  locate  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants  upon  the  estates  of  the  Catholics.  For  this  poipoee, 
as  well  as  to  secure  a  large  revenue,  he  claimed  nearly  all  the  lands 
of  Connaught  for  the  crown.  They  had,  he  maintained,  been 
granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Richard  de  Burgo,  except  five  cantreda 
which  had  been  reserved  by  the  crown.  Now  as  Charles  was 
the  heir  both  of  Henry  and  de  Burgo,  all  the  lands  in  question 
were,  rightfully,  his.  The  amazement  of  the  Connaught  proprietor? 
at  such  an  announcement,  may  well  be  imagined.  Nor  was  the  daim 
confined  to  words.  Surrounded  with  soldiers,  Wentworth  proceeded 
from  place  to  place,  holding  juries  of  freeholders,  and  compelling 
them,  by  threats,  to  return  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Those 
in  Ghilway,  however,  were  not  so  easily  to  be  intimidated :  th^ 
found  a  verdict,  not  for  the  crown,  but  for  the  freeholders.  Tfaeir 
courageous  justice  was  punished  with  heavy  fines  and  severe  com- 
positions. Yet  the  plan  of  stripping  them  of  half  their  lands  was 
sot  allowed  to  be  fully  executed ;  the  voice  of  the  oppreseed  had 
appealed  from  the  king  to  heaven,  and  the  appeal,  it  would  aeeoi, 
was  not  unheard :  their  oppressor  returned  to  England  (A.D.  16d5X 
and  we  have  seen  the  retribution  which  there  awaited  him. 

Time  roUed  on  ;  the  English  had  won  their  rights ;  the  Scotch  had 
taken  to  arms  and  had  prevailed ;  why  should  not  the  Irish  ?  Thus 
argued  Roger  O'Moore,  a  chieftain  of  ancient  Irish  descent 
His  countrymen  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  concerted  a  general 
rising.  The  lords  of  the  pale,  now  attached  to  the  ancient  Irish,  by 
community  of  religion,  and  community  of  persecution,  did  not  smart 
under  the  wrongs  of  centuries,  had  not  been  a  conquered  and 
trampled,  though  resisting  race.  They  felt,  therefore,  no  inclination  to 
rebel ;  but  urged  the  policy  of  following  Uie  example  of  the  Cnglish 
parliament.  A  deputation  was  therefore  sent  to  Charles  to  demand 
the  ^'graces,"  which  had  been  so  unjustly  withheld.  Standing  in  need 
of  help,  the  king  received  the  deputation  with  apparent  cordiality. 
He  signed  two  bills  for  confirming  the  titles  of  all  those,  wbo«e 
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funilies  had  held  their  lands  for  sixty  years ;  and  for  noUif jing  such 
claims  of  the  crown  as  were  founded  on  the  inquisitorial  examiua- 
tiooa  of  Strafford.  Lord  Gormanstown  and  the  other  deputies 
returned  in  triumph  to  Dublin,  bat,  to  their  dismay,  the  lords  jus- 
tices Borlase  and  Parsons  were  leagued  with  the  opponents  of  their 
lojal  master,  and  took  care  to  defeat  his  intentions,  by  a  hasty  pro- 
rogation of  parliament 

Charles,  however,  had  in  some  measure  prepared  for  such  an 
oecurrenoe.  He  had  commissioned  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Antrim 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  eight  thousand  soldiers  already  levied  in 
Ireland ;  to  increase  their  number  on  various  pretexts ;  and  to  sur- 
prise the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  they  would  find  twelve  thousand 
stand  of  arms.  Instead  of  obeying,  Onnond  maintained  a  cautious 
neatrality.  Antrim,  however,  noade  known  the  king's  intentions,  and 
it  was  resolved  not  only  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  but  the 
garrisons  of  Ulster,  llie  design  upon  the  castle  was  betrayed  and 
disconcerted ;  and  the  ministers  fortified  themselves  in  DubUn,  pro- 
bably, either  from  incapacitv  to  exercise  their  office,  or,  it  has  been 
asserted,  through  a  desire  of  enjoying  a  wider  sweep  of  subsequent 
confiscations.  The  phmtations,  meantime,  were  speedily  restored 
to  their  former  owners,  and  the  dispossessed  English  and  Scots 
took  refuge  in  crowds  in  the  neighbouring  garrisons.  The  insur- 
rection quickly  extended  through  the  whole  of  the  open  country ; 
and  the  war,  though  still  desultory,  assumed  the  desperate  clui- 
racter  that  almost  invariably  accompanies  civil  and  religious 
strife. 

For  six  weeks,  the  rising  was  confined  to  the  ancient  Irish.  Early 
in  December  (A.D.  1641)  Lord  Gonnanstown,  the  governor  of 
Meath,  convoked  a  county  meeting  at  the  hill  of  Crofty.  Five 
lords,  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  one  thousand  freeholders  attended 
bis  summons.  During  the  proceedings,  O'Moore  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Irish,  arrived  with  a  guard  of  musketeers.  After  a  brief 
parley,  all  determined  to  strike  for  their  rights.  In  imitation  of 
the  Covenanters,  they  swore  to  contend  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  for  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  and  for  securing  to 
the  Irish  the  same  rights  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  English.  Except 
the  phices  garrisoned  by  the  English,  and  Galway,  which  was  kept 
in  obedience  by  E^l  Clanricard,  a  Catholic,  the  whole  of  Ireland 
took  the  oath,  and  prepared  for  war.  In  justification  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  alleged  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  in  hatred 
to  their  religion ;  the  withholding  of  the  graces,  the  usurpation  of 
the  authority  of  the  Irish  parliament,  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  latter  parliament  were  open 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  enforced  the  penal 
laws  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  uprooting  Catholicity. 

The  whole  country  soon  became  a  scene  of  tumult  and  blood- 
shed. One  act  of  violence  led  to  another ;  martial  law  was  enforced 
wherever  the  English  prevailed,  and  a  retaliation  no  less  fearful  was 
too  often  exacted.     If,  on  one  occasion,  the  pikes  of  the  Irish 
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goaded  cue  hundred  captires  into  a  deep  and  rapid  stream;  the 
lords  of  the  council,  on  the  other  hand,  had  issued  orders  from  Dob- 
lin,  "  to  wound,  kill,  slay,  and  destroy  all  the  rebels,  and  tbeir 
adherents  and  relievers,  and  bum,  spoil,  waste,  consume,  destroj, 
and  demolish  ail  the  places,  towns  and  houses,  where  the  rebels  weie 
or  have  been  relieyed  or  harboured,  and  all  the  com  and  hay  there, 
and  to  kill  and  destroy  all  the  men  there  inhabiting,  able  to  beai 
arms."    This  barharous  order,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  EngM 
parliament  was  raising  money  on  the  security  of  two  million  &n 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  Irish  land,  and  the  public  deelaiation 
of  the  Lord  Justice  Parsons,  that  within  a  twelvemonth,  no  Catholic 
should  be  seen  in  Ireland,  quickened  the  resentment,  and  increased 
the  numbers,  of  the  insurgents ;  taught  them  what  they  men  fto 
expect  from  defeat ;  and  gave  to  their  efforts  the  strength  of  union 
and  the  energy  of  despair.     It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  reqnired 
them  to  lav  down  tbeir  arms  :  he  had  encouraged  their  earlier  mcre- 
ments,  had  by  special  commission  induced  numbers  to  lay  aside  thdr 
pacific  intentions  and  fly  to  arms ;  but  was  unable  to  shield  them 
from  the  resentment  of  the  commons.     To  have  hud  down  their 
arms  in  presence  of  such  enemies,  would  have  been  to  throw  awaj 
their  lives  :  they,  therefore,  continued  the  straggle ;  and  when  tbey 
heard  the  din  of  war  from  across  the  Channel,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  succour  the  prince,  whose  conduct  towards  them  had  been,  if  not 
fftithless,  certainly  fickle  and  ungenerous. 

Pressed  by  the  English  parliament,  Charles  had,  meantime, 
quitted  Edinburgh  and  returned  to  London.  The  arbitrary  panisb- 
ments  inflicted  by  the  commons  upon  ^^delinquents,"  and  their 
neglect  to  pay  a  loan  which  they  had  contracted  in  the  city,  caosed 
a  reaction  amongst  the  Londoners.  Charles  was  invited  to  dine  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  could  he  have  dissolved  the  parliament,  be  might 
yet  have  escaped  from  the  toils.  Many  of  the  patriots,  on  the  oihef 
hand,  were  satisfied  with  the  royal  concessions ;  bat  the  **  incident^" 
and  the  knowledge  that  their  clandestine  practices  with  the  iScottiili 
army,  had  been  discovered  by  Charles,  convinced  them  that  they 
had  gone  too  for  to  expect  forgiveness.  To  escape  the  conseqaenoes, 
they  resolved  to  continue  their  measures. 

To  create  a  sensation  and  to  prepare  the  public  mind,  they  issued  a 
^'  Remonstrance"  against  the  coalition  of  ^'  papists,  bishops,  and  cour- 
tiers that  were  plotting  the  downDal  of  English  liberty/'  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  long  enumeration  of  grievances,  and  a  oatalcgneof 
the  remedies  already  provided  or  still  in  contemplation.  The  bill 
was  vehemently  opposed ;  but  after  a  discussion  of  twelve  bovra^  it 
passed  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  The  next  object  of  the  comnioiis 
was  to  gain  the  full  control  of  the  army  :  they  actually  autfaoriaed 
the  earl  of  Leicester  to  levy  troops.  As  the  king  was  detemuBed 
not  to  yield  so  important  a  branch  of  the  prerogative,  the  commons 
had  recourse  to  the  old  system  of  agitation.  While  mobs  of 
men  collected  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defending  the  parli 
officers  and  gentlemen  associated  for  the  protection  of  Charles. 
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Bitter  words,  aod  sometimeB  blow^  were  exelunged  between  tlie 
two  parties. 

The  mobs  in  Palace-yard  cou- 
tinued  to  increase,  and  their  cries 
were  so  fariooa  and  menacing,  that 
one  day  the  bishops  dared  not  leave 
tte  house  of  lords,  till  at  last,  steal- 
ing out  one  by  one,  th^  escaped  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Alarmed 
for  their  lives,  they  ceased  to  attend, 
bat  with  a  protest  ag»nst  any  mea- 
sure that  might  be  passed  in  their 
absence.  The  commons  immediately 
declared,  that  to  assnme  thna  a  right 
to  snspend  parliamentary  bnnness, 
*M  to  pretend  to  sovereign  authority, 
anil  they  concluded  by  impeaching 
tbe  biahopa  of  high  treason.  Ten  of 
the  prelates  were  led  to  the  Tower, 
and  two  were  intrusted  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
the  oScer  of  the  house  of  lords. 

Irritated  by  these  proceedings,  and  still  more  by  the  threat  o( 
impeaching  the  queen,  Charles  hurried  to  the  commons,  left  his  armed 
attendants  at  the  door,  took  his  seat  in  the  speaker's  chsir,  and  de- 
manded what  before  had  been  refused,  the  sarrender  on  B  charge  uf  high 
tnaaon,  of  Lord  Kimbolton,  Haalerig,  Pvm,  Hollis,  Hampden,  and 
Stroud.  They  had  fled  ;  and  Charles  left  the  house  amid  low  but 
diitinct  exclamations  of  "  Privilege,  privilege." 

On  the  following  day  the  impeached  members  went  to  the  par- 
liament house  by  water.  Two  thousand  armed  mariners  attended 
them  in  boats,  while  the  train-bands,  city  artillery,  and  vast  multi- 
tudes of  people  moved  along  the  banks.  The  memben  landed  amid 
eboots  of  triumph  and  the  clangour  of  wariike  mudc,  and  were 
rereived  by  four  thousand  horsemen  who  had  come  from  Bucking- 
liamshire  to  protect  Hampden  their  represeot«tive,  and  to  demand 
justice  for  the  imputation  agunst  his  character. 

As  the  armed  multjtude  passed  Whitehall,  the  ait  rang  with  vooi- 
fnatjons  agunst  the  king.  Charles,  however,  was  no  longer  there : 
he  had  withdrawn  to  Hampton  Court.  He  saw  the  advantage  which 
the  attempt  to  seize  the  members  hod  given  his  enemies,  and  removing 
from  the  midst  of  the  storm,  endeavoured  to  regiun  his  influence  by 
apologies  and  conciliatory  messages.  To  his  request  to  know  at  once 
the  demands  of  the  parliament,  the  commons  answered,  that  they 
nia«t  in  the  first  place,  appoint  commaDders  over  the  forts  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  army  and  navy.  This,  however,  Charles 
was  not  inclined  to  grant;  but  he  promised  never  to  pardon  a 
Catholic  priest,  withoDt  the  assent  of  parliament;  he  allowed  the 
nmmons  to  press  for  soldiers ;  oonsalted  them  in  the  nomination  of 
3  D  2 
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ofiBcers ;  and  even  deprived  the  bishops  of  their  seats  and  of  all 
temporal  power.  The  commons  chose  to  regard  the  king's  £Malitj 
as  a  proof  of  his  insincerity ;  and  pretending  that  in  extreme  cMea, 
the  parliament  must  proyiae  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  soTe- 
reign,  even  in  defiance  of  the  sovereign,  the  two  houses  appointed 
fifty-five  lords  and  commons  to  pre^de  over  various  districts,  witk 
power,  to  nominate  officers  and  deputies,  and  to  sappreas  all  cUstub- 
ances.  A  long  controversy  with  the  king  ensued,  and  Charles  at 
length  retired  to  York,  a  dty  devoted  to  his  cause. 

Every  thing  now  betokened  an  approaching  contest :  to  the  wv 
of  the  pen  and  tbe  tongue,  the  silence  of  disguised,  but  earnest  pre- 
paration had  succeeded.  With  the  intontion,  meanwhile,  of  secunn^ 
the  magazines  at  Hull,  Charles  invited  himself  to  dine  with  Hothun, 
the  governor.  Hotham  closed  the  gates,  and  was  proclaimed  i 
traitor  by  sound  of  trumpet.  This  prodamation,  strange  »eogb, 
was  voted  by  parliament  a  breach  of  privilege. 

The  affair  at  Hull  was  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  state  of  tlid 
countty :  in  almost  evety  town  a  twofold  enlistment  was  going  on ; 
one  in  obedience  to  the  late  ordinance  of  parliament^  and  another  in 
obedience  to  a  royal  commission  of  array.  Tumults  of  course  fol* 
lowed ;  prisoners  were  made,  and  some  blood  was  eked.  Wherever 
the  men  of  the  parliament  prevailed,  the  property  of  the  rojahsti 
was  piUaged.  It  was  one  of  those  opportunities  npon  whidi  the 
envious,  the  discontented,  and  the  oppressed,  alike  but  too  gieedHy 
seize,  to  avenge  upon  their  betters  their  real  or  imaginary  wzoogB. 

Suspense  was  now  rudely  terminated ;  and  though  petty  iHckerings 
still  continued,  they  were  scarcely  heeded  by  the  nation  amid  the 
despair  and  exultation,  and  the  spoils  ana  devastations  of  war. 
Having  refused  to  organize  the  parliamentary  levies,  Colonel  (joiiog 
is  besieged  in  Portsmouth  by  Ihe  earl  of  Essex  and  the  forces  d 
the  commons  (Aug.  2,  A.D.  1642).  Charles  proclaims  the  earia 
traitor,  and  his  declaration  is  voted  by  parliament,  a  scandalous  and 
defamatory  libel. 

On  the  twenty-second,  Charles  went  through  the  ceremony  of  raisiiig 
the  standard.  Six  hundred  foot  issued  from  Nottingham  into  tJie 
meadows  of  the  Trent.  The  fiag  which  they  bore,  displayed  a  bud 
pointing  to  a  crown,  and  bearing  the  motto — ^^  Give  to  Cnaar  hh 
due."  The  in£&ntry  was  closely  followed  by  Charles  and  two  thoa- 
sand  attendants,  while  the  inhabitante  crowded  aronnd  to  guo  on  the 
spectacle,  and  listen  to  the  proclamation  of  the  hendd-at-anna.  Such 
was  the  formal  commencement  of  war. 

Moving  towards  the  south,  Charles  fought  the  indeeisiye  battle  of 
Edgehill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury.  The  earl  of  Lindsey, 
his  ablest  general,  was  among  the  sUiln.  Finding  that  £asex,  li» 
opponent,  dared  not  face  him  a  second  time:  the  king"  slowly 
advanced  towards  London,  forced  his  way  into  &^entwood,  and 
arriving  in  sight  of  his  capital,  marshalled  his  forces  on  TonliaB 
Green.  There  he  was  hucm  for  a  whole  day  by  Elseex,  and  the 
army  of  the  parliament      Finding  that  the  enemy  was  greatly 
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superior  in  number,  and  bearing  of  tbe  movement  of  troops  in  bis 
rear,  Cbarles  adopted  tbe  most  prudent  course,  and  to  tbe  great  joy 
of  tbe  Londoners,  returned  to  Oxford. 

Tbe  miseries  of  war  were  not  confined  to  tbe  struggles  of  armies^ 
nor  to  tbe  scenes  of  piUage  tbat  disgraced  tbe  line  of  marcb :  tbej 
extended  tbrougbout  tbe  country ;  town  was  arrayed  against  town, 
and  often  one  part  of  a  family  against  tbe  otber.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  remain  neutral.  In  Wales,  Sbropsbire,  Woroestersbire, 
the  four  nortbem  counties,  and  Oxford  and  its  neigbbourbood,  tbe 
rojal  cause  was  triumpbant :  in  London  and  in  the  neigbbouring 
ooonties,  on  botb  tbe  sontbem  and  eastern  sbores  of  England,  tbe 
ascendancy  of  the  parliament  was  equally  decisive.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe 
eouDtiy,  being  held  by  two  parties  whose  strength  was  almost  exactly 
the  same,  presentea  a  confused  scene  of  surprises,  plans,  coun>- 
ter-plans,  ambuscades,  forays,  and  fearful  acts  of  retaliation.  Tbe 
cessation  of  business,  and  tbe  alarms  and  exactions  of  war  made  men 
long  for  peace.  In  tbe  be^nning  of  tbe  winter,  tbe  leading  men  of 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  agreed  to  renounce 
their  mutual  animosity,  to  suppress  disturbance,  and  to  oppose  any 
armed  force  that  should  enter  their  borders  without  the  joint  consent 
of  king  and  parliament.  The  conmions  attempted  to  check  this 
feeling,  and  commanded  their  partisans  to  unsbeath  the  sword. 
Petitions  immediately  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  tbe 
desire  of  peace  was  daily  increasing  in  London  itself.  The  alarm  at 
Tumham  Green,  and  a  forced  contribution  of  one-twentieth  of  their 
estates  for  tbe  use  of  the  pariiamentary  army,  bad  wonderfully  miti- 
gated the  wrath  and  fanaticism  of  tbe  more  wealthy  citizens. 
Fearing  for  its  popularity,  its  main  support,  the  parliament  con- 
desoended  to  treat  of  peace,  and  despatched  deputies  to  Oxford. 

Naturally  enough,  Cbarles  demurred  to  their  proposal,  that  be 
should  disband  bis  army  and  return  to  London  :  he  laid  down  as  tbe 
only  terms  to  which  be  would  listen,  tbat  they  should  put  him  in 
possession  of  bis  revenues,  ships,  magazines,  and  forts ;  tbat  all 
the  members  tbat  sat  in  January,  1641,  should  be  allowed  to 
resume  their  places ;  and  tbat  tbe  parliament  should  meet  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  as  to  be  secure  from  the  interruption 
of  the  mob.  When  these  conditions  were  acceded  to,  then,  and  then 
only,  would  be  consent  to  tbe  dismissal  of  both  armies,  and  agree  to 
confer  in  person  with  bis  parliament.  Inveighing  against  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Charles,  tbe  commons  recalled  their  conmiissioner  (April  17, 
A.D.  1643). 

In  the  midst  of  a  parliament  determined  upon  war,  Edmund 
Waller,  tbe  poet,  dared  to  contend  for  peace.  His  efforts  in  the 
boose  bei^g  fruitless,  be  began  to  oiganize  a  third  party,  to  ^'  stand 
in  the  gap  and  unite  tbe  king  and  tbe  parliament."  His  movements 
Were  watched,  and  it  was  not  long  before  be  was  accused  of  a  plot, 
to  take  possession  of  tbe  city,  ^^  force  the  parliament,  and  unite  with 
the  royal  army."     He  purchased  forgiveness  by  an  abject  submis- 
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don ;  but  two  of  his  friends  were  tried  and  ezecated  hy  mutiil 
law. 

How  much  of  these  proceedings  were  tbe  artful  oontriTanoe  of  tbe 
commons  is  not  rerj  clear ;  but  it  Ib  certain  that  they  took  tk 
opportunity  to  excite  fresh  terror  by  rumours  of  ^^ popish  plots;"  ud 
to  convince  men  of  their  own  belief  of  such  plots»  made  a  new  tov 
and  covenant,  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  long  aa  ^  the  papists, 
in  open  war  against  the  parliament,  should  be  protected  from  tlie 
justice  thereof."  Terror  is  not  the  less  infectious,  because  imaginuy : 
and  under  its  influence  the  covenant  was  successively  taken  by  the 
lords,  the  citizens,  and  the  army ;  and  an  order  was  issued,  thit  it 
should  be  taken  bv  every  man  in  his  own  parish  church.  Thus  wis 
the  nation  cheated  out  of  its  desire  for  peace,  and  induced  to  ]4onge 
into  the  war  with  tenfold  eagerness. 

At  the  approach  of  summer,  armies  were  manceuvring,  fighting, 
and  besieging,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  south,  the  midkod 
counties,  and  the  north.  Sir  William  Waller,  being  sent  to  quell 
the  men  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  engaged  at  Landadown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath  (July  5).  The  battle  was  not  decisive,  bm 
the  gallant  Sir  Bevil  GreeuTil,  the  royalist  general,  was  sUiD. 
Charles  immediately  despatched  Wilmot  with  a  reinforcement  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Waller  was  besieging  Devizes  when  his  enemy 
approached.  From  the  bloody  field  of  Round  way  Down  (July  13), 
the  parliamentary  leader  fled  almost  alone  to  BristoL  On  his  arrival 
in  London,  the  parliament,  like  the  Roman  senate  after  the  battle 
of  CannsB,  went  out  to  meet  and  honour  their  defeated  general. 

Before  Waller  had  opened  his  unfortunate  campaign,  Essex  had 
besieged  and  taken  Reading  (April).  Instead  of  advandng  against 
Oxford,  as  Hampden  advised,  he  remained  inactive  in  the  town 
which  he  had  taken,  and  thus  gave  Charles  an  opportunity  of 
sending  the  forces  that  triumphed  on  Roundwav  Down.  At  length 
he  began  to  move,  and  took  up  a  position  about  ten  miles  from 
Oxford.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  Rupert,  the  kingj 
nephew,  burst  into  the  village  of  Wycombe,  and  slew,  or  captar»i, 
two  entire  regiments.  Proceeding  to  another  village,  he  was  again 
completely  successfuL  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  finding  that  he 
was  closely  pursued,  he  turned  upon  his  assailants,  and  after  a 
sharp  conflict,  forced  them  to  retreat.  In  this  encounter  Hampden 
was  mortally  wounded.  Confounded  at  his  losses,  Essex  withdrew 
towards  London.  Rupert  immediately  advanced  to  the  west,  nnd 
reduced  Bristol,  while  his  brother,  Maurice,  reduced  several  towns 
in  Devonshire. 

The  parliamentary  forces  had  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  the 
north :  victorious  at  Wakefield,  Fairfax  had  been  vanquished  on 
Atherstane  Moor,  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  (June  30,  A.D.  1643). 
Discouraging  indeed  were  now  the  prospects  of  the  pailiameot 
It  was  almost  everywhere  unsuccessfuL  A  few  places  may  still 
hold  out;  a  few  resolute  bands,  such  as  Cromwdl's  regiment  of 
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*^  IrooBideB  "  in  the  east,  maj  still  present  an  undaunted  front ;  but 
all  else  Lb  lost ;  nothing  seems  to  remain  but  for  Charles  to  complete 
his  triomphs,  bj  seizing  and  punishing  his  unruly  capital.  Fearing 
such  an  iMttempt,  Londoners  of  every  age  and  rank,  men,  women, 
and  children,  yie  with  one  another  in  forming  an  intrenehment 
found  the  entire  city,  then  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Fresh 
troops,  meantiine,  were  actively  enrcdled,  and  Sir  Harry  Yane,  and 
other  commissioners,  were  sent  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch. 

Before  moving  towards  London,  however,  Charles  had,  unfor* 
tuoately  as  it  happened,  resolved  to  attack  Gloucester,  the  only 
strong  place  in  the  west,  that  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 
The  siege  was  fiercely  pressed,  bat  on  the  approach  of  Essex  with 
fourteen  thousand  men,  the  king  thought  proper  to  withdraw. 
Having  accomplished  his  object,  Essex  endeavoured  to  reach 
London  without  a  conflict.  Charles,  however,  stood  in  his  way  al 
Newbury.  The  parliamentary  horse  were  quickly  scattered,  but 
the  pikes  of  the  London  train-bands  presented  an  impenetrable 
fence  ^m  nine  in  the  morning  till  du;^.  The  earls  of  Sunder* 
land  and  Caernarvon  were  amongst  the  slain.  The  death  of  liord 
Falkland  was  a  still  heavier  loss.  One  of  the  bravest,  and  most 
accomplished  noblemen  of  the  age,  and  a  determined  opponent 
of  despotism,  he  stood  by  the  parliament  till  he  was  alarmed  by  its 
sweeping  and  unconstitutional  measures.  When  he  found  that  the 
most  decisive  victories  led  to  no  accommodation,  he  lost  bis  formev 
cheerfulness:  '^ Peace,  peace,"  were  the  words  that  were  always 
npon  hie  lips.  Before  the  battle,  he  said  he  was  weary  of  life,  and 
trusted  that  before  long,  he  should  be  free  from  its  troubles.  Hia 
words  were  fatally  verified.  He  charged  in  the  foremost  rank,  was 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  musket-bell,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
breathed  his  last  (Sept.  19). 

The  following  autunm  and  winter  were  spent  like  the  last,  in  pre- 
parations for  the  next  campaign.  With  much  difficulty.  Vane  had 
induced  the  Scots  to  garrison  Berwick,  and  to  assist  the  parliament 
with  an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  men.  For  these  services  they 
were  to  receive  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  an  outfit,  thirty-one 
thousand  pounds  per  month,  and  a  reasonable  acknowledgment  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  As  a  security,  they  were  to  take  possession  of  the 
c^tes  of  papists,  malignants  or  royalists,  and  prelates.  Parliament, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
with  the  Scotch,  and  to  reform  the  Church  of  England  ^^  according 
to  the  word  of  Ood,"  and  '^  after  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches."  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  parliament  as  early  as 
September  (A.D.  1643) ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Lesley, 
now  earl  of  Leven,  who  had  sworn  never  more  to  arm  against 
Charles,  was  actively  engaged  in  organizing  th^  Scottish  forces. 

Unable  to  shut  up  the  parliamentarians  in  London,  Charles 
coald  not  hope  to  repel  his  new  enemies  without  additional  strength. 
For  this  he  turned  to  Ireland.  The  English  and  Scottish  forces 
that  were  there  opposed  to  the  insurgents,  amounted  to  nearly  fifty 
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thousand  men.  By  their  hayoc,  they  had  rendered  the  oonntry  sronnd 
them  a  desert,  and  thus  reduced  themselves,  no  less  than  the  oatiyea, 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  Irish,  meantime,  had  ent^ed  into 
a  confederation,  and  bound  themselves  by  vow  and  covenant  to 
stand  by  one  another  for  their  country,  religion,  and  king.  They 
were  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four,  with  Lord  Moontgairet 
as  president,  and  by  a  general  assembly  of  repre8entatiTe&  The 
statute  law  was  recognised,  and  was  enforced  in  each  county  by  i 
special  committee.  The  armies  were  led  by  officers  of  merit,  who 
had  surrendered  their  commissions  in  foreign  service,  to  do  the 
battles  of  their  native  land.  Though  often  defeated,  they  never 
despaired ;  and  Preston's  army  was  now  thundering  at  the  veij 
gates  of  Dublin. 

Charles  had  received  from  the  insurgents  many  offers  of  s^vioe, 
and  numerous  protestations  of  loyalty.  At  that  time  it  seemed  to 
be  his  interest  to  treat  them  as  rebels ;  he  imprisoned,  and  on  cue 
occasion  at  least,  tortured  the  messengers,  although  they  were  Prcv- 
testants  and  men  of  rank.  Adversity  taught  him  wisdom:  be 
ordered  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  was  then  commanding  againatt 
the  Irish,  to  conclude  an  armistice.  A  "  cessation  of  arms "  yns 
therefore  made  for  twelve  months,  and  the  confederates  agreed  to 
furnish  the  king  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  provisions  to  the 
same  amount  (Sept.  15,  A.D.  1643).  The  &ct  of  such  a  Bnp|dy  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  parliamentary  annonncraient, 
that  the  cessation  took  place  when  ^Hhe  famine  among  the  Irish  had 
made  them,  unnatural  and  cannibal-like,  eat  and  feed  upon  one 
another." 

Having  pacified  Ireland,  procured  a  supply,  and  set  at  liberty  for 
more  pressing  emergencies,  the  troops  that  were  hitherto  employed 
in  Ireland,  Charles  perceived  that  even^  exertion  was  still  necessaij, 
to  obviate  his  increasing  difficulties.  ICnowing  that  the  very  name  of 
parliament  acted  as  a  spell  upon  the  lower  classes,  he  Lasued  a  pro- 
clamation, requiring  the  attendance  of  both  houses  at  Oxfoid. 
Forty-three  peers,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  oonunona* 
obeyed  the  summons  (Jan.  22,  A.D.  1644).  The  parliament  si 
Westminster  had  now  a  majority  of  the  lower,  but  a  minority  of 
the  upper  house.  An  address  in  the  king^s  name  from  ^^  the  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,"  to  '*  the  parliament  at  Westminster,"  was  voted 
by  the  latter  an  insult  They  added  that  bendes  the  demands  al 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  only  basis  of  peace  should  be,  a 
declaration  that  the  covenant  was  binding,  and  that  religion  should 
be  moulded  according  to  its  provisions ;  that  episcopacy  should  he 
abolished,  and  that  the  ''  cessation  of  arms  "  should  be  regarded  as 
null  and  void.  It  was  evident  that  no  peace  was  yet  to  be  expected. 
Both  parties,  therefore,  redoubled  their  exertions  for  the  oomiiig 
struggle. 

The  parliament  had  intrusted  the  executive  to  a  committee  of 
safety,  consisting  of  five  lords,  and  ten  commoners.  This  was  now 
suppressed  to  make  room  for  a  body  of  lords,  commons,  and  Sootck 
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xMimnissioners,  fonning  a  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In 
addition  to  the  forced  loans,  voluntary  contributions,  and  the 
twentieth  of  the  property  of  non-contributors  that  had  hitherto 
composed  the  parliamentary  revenue,  a  weekly  assessment  was  now 
levied  of  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  city  of  London,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the 
^patriots"  had  been  accustomed  to  fast  every  Tuesday,  and  to  pay 
into  the  treasury  the  price  of  the  meal  from  which  they  abstained. 
The  payment  of  this  sum  was  now  extended  to  all. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  for  his  supplies,  upon  the 
voluntary  loans  of  his  adherents,  and  the  contributions  of  the  coun- 
ties that  were  associated  in  his  cause.  Many  of  his  garrisons  sub- 
dsted  by  requisitions  upon  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  numbers  of 
bis  officers  served,  and  brought  men  into  the  field  at  their  own 
expense.  By  the  advice  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  the  king  issued 
privy  seals,  which  produced  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Both  Charles  and  his  adversaries  had  recourse  to  the  excUey  a  tax  on 
inland  commodities,  which  had  never  before  been  known  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  despite  of  complaint,  has  been  ever  since  retained. 

These  preparations  were  as  yet  incomplete,  when  the  advance  of 
five  Irish  regiments  through  Flintshire  into  Cheshire  (Nov.  A.D. 
1643,  Jan.  A.D.  1644),  and  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  by  the  Scotch 
(Jan.  16,  A.D.  1644),  announced  the  opening  of  an  early  cam- 
paign. The  Irish  were  encountered  and  overthrown  near  Nantwich, 
by  a  superior  force.  The  victors  and  the  Scotch  united  with  Lord. 
Fair&x,  in  Yorkshije.  The  numbers  of  these  allies  were  augmented 
by  the  troops  of  the  eastern  counties,  under  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
and  his  lieutenant-general,  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  the  city  of  York 
was  immediately  besieged. 

Nearly  surrounded  by  the  two  armies  of  Essex  and  Waller, 
Charles,  meantime,  had  quitted  Oxford.  The  two  generals  separated 
in  the  pursuit.  Having  thus  gained  his  object,  the  king  returned ; 
completely  defeated  Waller,  at  Copredy-bridge,  near  Buibury ;  and 
despatched  Rupert  to  the  relief  of  Yors.  The  prince  succeeded  in^ 
drawing  off  the  besiegers,  and  in  forming  a  junction  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle.  His  cavalry  annoyed  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  turned,  and  both  armies  drew  up  on  Marston  Moon 
According  to  the  tactics  of  the  day,  the  in&ntry  stood  in  one  line  of 
three  divisions,  while  the  cavalry  guarded  the  flanks.  It  was  a 
July  afternoon ;  and  the  armies,  each  consisting  of  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  stood  gazing  at  each  other  for  two  long  hours. 
At  seven  o'clock,  the  signal  was  given,  and  a  battle  ensued  as  uncer- 
tain in  its  details,  as  it  was  decisive  in  its  results.  The  combat  was 
long  and  obstinate ;  the  greater  part  of  both  armies  was  routed  and 
^ven  from  the  field ;  and  Fair&E,  Leven,  and  Manchester  were 
unong  the  fugitives.  A  few  detached  and  broken  masses  were  yet 
struggling  for  victory,  when  Cromwell  and  Rupert,  each  returning 
^m  pursuit,  made  the  last  and  decisive  charge.  The  shock  was 
terrible;  the  struggle  as  brief  as  it  was  deadly.     Rupert  was  swept 
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from  tbe  field ;  and  York  and  the  whole  of  the  north  are  wnmg 
from  the  dominion  of  Charles. 

After  the  defeat  of  Waller  and  the  departnre  of  Rupert,  Cbuin 
had  pursued  Essex,  shut  him  up  in  Comvndl,  and  forced  his  isinitiy 
to  capitulate.     Essex  himself  escaped  by  sea  to  Portsmouth.     J<Hiinl 
by  Waller  and  Manchester,  he  again  advanced  against  the  king  and 
fought  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oct.  22).     like  the  fanner 
contest  on  the  same  spot,  it  proved  indecisive.     Twelve  days  aft», 
Charles  returned,  and  though  obliged  to  move  almost  within  nuigc 
of  the  enemy^s  cannon,  was  allowed  to  remove  his  artillery  and  stores 
from   Dennington  Castle.     The  dissensions  of  the  porliaaentuy 
leaders  rendered  them  powerlesa     Ambition  had  long  aroused  their 
mutual  animosity ;  but  the  man  against  whom  nearly  all  the  leados 
combined,  was  Oliver  CromwelL     Himself,  tbe  son  of  a  fiinner,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  he  had  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  neighbonrinf 
farmers,  by  maintiuning  their  right   to   extensive  draiuiges  tint 
were  claimed  by  tbe  king.     Among  these  men  Puritanism  hsud  taken 
deep  root ;  and  Cromwell  redoubled  his  influence  by  exchanging  his 
wild  excesses,   for  their  staid  comportment  and  long  extonporo 
prayers.     When  the  war  broke  out,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  levying 
a  regiment  of  freeholders  or  sons  of  freeholders  against  a  sovereign 
whom  they  deemed  an  encroacher  at  onoe  upon  their  lands,  tk«i 
civil  rights,  and  their  consciences.     Like  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers,  Cromwell  was  an  Independent.     While  Pvesbyteriainsm 
differed  from  Anglicanism,  chiefly  by  rejecting  prelacy  or  the  govern- 
ment of  bishops,  cutting  off  ceremonies  and  profeasmg  to  follow  oo 
other  rale  of  faith  than  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  the 
Independents  went  still  further,  by  rejecting  eveiy  other  Ibnn  of 
church  government,  but  that  which  each  independent  oongregatbi 
thought  best  adapted  to  its  oireunwtanoes.     As  this  sect  was  petse- 
eoted  by  all  the  parliamentary  leaders^  except  CromweU,  the  hUtei 
became  their  real  chief,  and  found  in  those,  whom  he  thos  beliiende^ 
a  constant  supply  of  devoted  adherents. 

Proximity  does  not  insure  friendship ;  even  though  armed  in  one 
cause,  the  Presbyterian  Scotch  disliked  the  Independents ;  and  oooU 
not  forgive  the  real  victor  of  Marston  Moor.  They  soon  wkispered 
that  his  object  was  to  secure  a  part  of  the  army ;  dmsohre  the  Cove- 
nant; and  change  the  government.  The  Ebglieh  oommaBden 
echoed  the  cry,  and  Manchester  accused  Cromwell  to  pariimnent  of 
having  threatened  to  force  both  king  and  parliament  to  snlMnit  to 
his  dictation.  While  a  committee  was  examining  the  diarge, 
Cromwell  proposed  a  ^'  Sei/^denyin^  Ordinance^  that  no  member 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  either  civil  or  military  offioe.  That  hit 
object  was  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies,  was  the  opinion  of 
all  parties ;  but  the  Independents  and  all  that  were  weary  of  strife 
supported  the  motion.  It  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Cromwell  had  alreaify  obtained  a  pension  of  two  thousand  ^tb  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  was  too  useful  to  be  prosecuted :  the  committee  of 
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inqmiy  said  no  more  about  the  aocnaation ;  bat  introduced  a  measure 
▼ell  known  as  the  ^^  Army-model,**  The  armj  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-two  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Fairfax  and 
Skippon.  This  bill  was  followed  bj  a  second  proposal  of  the 
^Self-dentfing  Ordinance ;'  and  it  was  now  passed. 

Alarmed  at  the  rumours  that  Cromwell  and  his  party  had  resolved 
npon  the  destruction  of  the  upper  house,  the  peers  demanded,  but  in 
Tab,  that  the  ^'new-modelled"  army  should  take  the  coyenant. 
Mach,  however,  had  already  been  done  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
Presbyterianism :  Episcopacy  had  been  abolisbed ;  copes,  surplices 
and  organs  were  proscribed ;  and  the  "  book  of  Common  Prayer*' 
could  no  longer  be  used  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds.  This  penalty 
was  doubled  for  a  second  offence,  and  for  a  third  offence,  the  fine 
thus  increased  was  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a  year's  imprison- 
ment At  last  came  the  crowning  measure :  on  the  plea  of  immo- 
rality, two  thousand  of  the  Anglican  clergy  were  pensioned  off 
with  one  fifth  of  their  former  livings.  Strengthened  by  the  spoils  of 
the  old  establishment,  and  by  the  Scottish  alliance,  Presbyterianism 
seemed  more  than  a  match  for  the  Independents,  Anabaptists,  An- 
tinomians,  Erastians,  Millenarians,  and  all  the  swarm  of  sects  that 
clamoured  with  united  voice  for  that  freedom  of  conscience,  which, 
in  their  day  of  power,  they,  in  their  turn,  refused  to  others. 

During  the  negotiations  that  were  opened  at  Uxbridge,  between 
Chiu>les  and  the  parliament,  it  became  evident  to  the  royalists,  that 
the  Presbyterians  would  still  support  the  crown,  were  their  own 
conditions  granted;  but  that  the  Independents,  on  the  contrary, 
would  hear  no  mention  of  a  king.  Had  Charles  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  ^^  Directory  of  public  worship^"  which  had  sup- 
planted the  book  of  Common  Prayer ;  had  he  allowed  parliament, 
moreover,  the  control  of  the  militia  for  three  years,  and  declared 
the  cessation  of  arms  null  and  void,  the  Presbyterians  would  have 
been  satisfied. 

Charles,  however,  had  still  an  impoang  force,  and  his  hopes  were 
excited  by  tidings  hqm  Scotland  of  the  dazzling,  but  fruitless,  ex- 
ploits of  Montrose.  He  determined  once  more  to  take  the  field. 
The  &etions  and  occasional  disobedience  of  his  commanders,  and  the 
general  licentiousness  of  his  men,  ought  to  have  taught  him  to  yield, 
rather  than  risk  all :  with  a  force  relaxed  in  discipline,  and  weakened 
by  having  to  supply  numerous  garrisons,  he  was  about  to  encounter 
the  men  of  the  '^  New-model,"  and  amongst  them  the  ^^  Ironsides"  of 
Cromwell.  A  temporary  exception  in  favour  of  the  latter  general, 
had  been  made  to  the  ^'  self-denying  ordinance."  At  the  request  of 
Fairfax  the  period  of  exception  was  continually  renewed ;  and  when 
the  parliamentary  forces  overtook  the  royal  army,  near  the  village  of 
Naseby,  Cromwell  was  commander  of  the  horse.  The  greater  part 
of  the  soldiers  were  Independents,  who  longed  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  inferior  to  the  Presbyterian  troops. 

As  they  advanced  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  royalists,  they  sang 
ft  psalm;   and  as  they  dosed  with  the  enemy,  a  cry  of, — ^^the 
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Lord  "  rose  from  a  thousand  tongues,  amid  the  clash  of  wei^KHia,  the 
shouts  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The  left  wing 
wafi  commanded  bj  Ireton ;  the  light,  by  Cromwell ;  and  the  main 
^>^79  by  Fair&x  and  Skippon.  While  Cromwell  was  aaniliog 
Charles's  left,  and  the  royal  infemtry  wafl  eneoontering  Faulu, 
and  preying  itself  a  match  for  all  his  ralour  and  energy,  the  im- 
petuous charge  of  Rupert,  on  the  king's  right,  bore  down  all  opfKh 
sition.  Ireton  struggled  in  yain  to  rally  his  men :  his  whole  diTiakm 
was  scattered  or  destroyed,  and  he  himself  was  wounded  and  takes 
prisoner.  As  rash  as  he  was  brave,  Rupert  forgot  to  improve  bie 
advantage :  instead  of  turning  upon  the  exposed  flank  of  the  hostile 
in&ntry,  he  hurried  from  the  field  in  hot  and  reckless  pnrBuit 
When  at  last  he  returned,  he  beheld  a  scene  that  might  hare 
reminded  him  of  Marston  Moor :  Charles's  left  wing  waa  fleeing  ii 
the  wildest  confusion  before  some  of  the  squadrons  of  Cromwdl; 
while  the  latter  had  wheeled  round  with  the  rest  of  his  cavalry,  aD<l 
was  now  dispersing  and  trampling  down  the  royal  infuitry.  In  vua 
had  Charles  collected  a  few  scattered  horse ;  in  vain  did  he  urge  his 
victorious  but  jaded  cavalry  to  make  one  charge  more.  Weary  and 
dismayed  they  turned  their  hones'  heads,  and  aJl  was  loet  The  next 
minute  Cromwell  was  upon  them ;  he  had  resolved  that  there  shonlil 
be  no  time  to  rally,  and  for  twelve  miles  he  akuskened  not  hts  xeia. 
Two  hundred  ladies,  some  of  high  rank,  became  mixed  with  the  tide 
of  fugitives,  and  were  barbarously  cut  down  under  pretence  of  their 
being  Irish  Catholics.  Two  thousand  corpses  lay  upon  the  field 
itself.  Eight  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  besidies  the  royal 
standards,  treasures,  and  cabinets  of  letters^  and  all  the  spoils  of  the 
camp  (June  14,  A.D.  1645). 

Cromwdl  lost  no  time  in  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  victories.  The 
dub-men  of  the  west  had  united  to  check  the  n^ine  of  the  cavaliers; 
were  suspected,  or  said  to  be  suspected,  by  the  parliament ;  and  wen 
dispersed  by  CromwelL  Bristol,  Devixes,  Winchester,  Basiiig 
House,  and  many  places  of  less  note,  were  forced  to  surrender. 
Uniting  once  more  with  Fairfiuc,  the  victorious  Cromw^  took 
Dartmouth,  and  hastened  to  besiege  Oxford.  Astonished  at  the  rapid 
surrender  of  his  fortresses,  and  despairing  of  relief^  Charles  disguised 
himself  as  a  groom,  and  fled  to  the  Scottish  camp.  The  Soots 
hastened  with  their  royal  prey  from  Newark  to  Newcastle.  By 
Charles's  order,  his  garrisons  every  where  surrendered,  and  the  war 
was  at  an  end.  The  parliament  wisely  offered  to  restore  the  estates 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  royalists,  on  the  payment  of  an  easy 
composition,  and  thus  was  prevented  a  second  and  more  fearful  con- 
test— ^the  struggle  of  revenge  and  despair. 

The  jealousies  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  of  Seotek 
and  English,  had  hitherto  been  repressed  by  fear ;  and  their  dis- 
cordant interests  had  been  held  together  by  the  outward  preesme  of 
war  and  mutual  danger :  now  that  the  danger  was  removed  by  the 
defeat,  both  of  Charles  and  Montrose,  the  king's  opponents  sepaiated 
luto  distinct  and  hostile  masses.     During  negotiations  aboat  the 
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disposal  of  the  kiDg,  the  English  parliament  declared  that  they  had 
the  Bo\e  right  of  disposing  of  his  person,  and  that  thej  would  not 
be  dictated  to  hy  persons  within  their  own  horders, — ^persons  who 
received  from  their  hoanty  hoth  pay  and  provisions.  The  Scots 
retorted  with  eqnal  hittemess.  After  many  discussions  and  quarrels, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Scots  shonld  withdraw  to  their  own  country, 
and  diould  receive  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  an  indemnity. 
Charles  was  then  conducted,  under  a  parliamentary  guard,  to  his 
own  house  at  Holmby,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton. 

The  parliament  was  lees  successful  with  its  other  enemies.  National 
jealousy  would  unite  all  against  the  Scotch ;  but  when  the  latter  had 
re-crossed  the  border,  a  contest  between  the  parliament  and  the 
amy  led  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  former,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  death  of  Charles,  and  the  erection,  at  last,  of  a  military 
despotism. 

The  army  was  the  refuge,  not  only  of  the  Independents,  and  the 
nomerouB  sects  that  were  persecuted  formerly  by  the  Anglicans,  and 
DOW  by  the  Presbyterians.  From  the  field  of  Naseby  the  victors 
sent  a  demand  of  toleration  ;  and  while  parliament  was  establishing  a 
svBtem  of  provincial  synods,  classes,  and  presbyteries,  not  unlike 
the  Scottish  kirk,  the  soldiers,  countenanced  by  Cromwell,  set  its 
intolerant  spirit  at  defiance,  and  openly  assembled  in  their  respective 
eonveBticlea  Cromwell  sympathised  with  their  wrongs,  assisted  at 
their  meetings,  and  adopted  their  phraseology.  To  the  officers  he 
depicted  the  ingratitude  and  jealousy  of  parliament,  and  their  own 
precarious  footing ;  to-day  they  might  be  in  favour,  to-morrow,  in 
chains :  if  they  desired  fieedom,  they  must  please  the  parliament, 
and  saerifice  conscience. 

Many,  like  Essex  and  Manchester,  had  long  suspected  Cromwell 
of  ambitions  designs :  their  suspicions  now  began  to  ripen  into  cer- 
tainty. Hitherto  he  had  been  led,  in  great  measure,  by  circum* 
Btances ;  but  he  had  skilfully  seiaed  every  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment. From  his  present  height  of  power,  he  probably  began  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  pre-eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  he  sought  a 
collision  with  the  parliament;  and  sapported  by  a  veteran  force, 
embittered  against  Presbyterianism,  he  was  sure  of  victory.  He 
had  already  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  easy  mind  of 
Fair£uc ;  but  he  was  too  crafty  to  shew  his  superiority :  he  con- 
cealed it  beneath  a  dexterous  application  of  apparently  unpreme- 
ditated remarks  and  insinuations. 

We  may  view  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  in  every 
possible  light ;  when  apparently  jesting,  but  really  drawing  out  the 
secrets  of  his  friends ;  when  breathing  forth  rant  to  fanatics ;  when 
disconrsing  with  men  of  the  gown  about  legal  forms  and  court 
ceremonies ;  when  most  serious,  and  when  most  apparently  off  his 
guard  ;  when  in  correspondence  or  in  conversation ;  and  yet  there 
always  remains  a  doubt:  we  feel  that  we  have  not  seen  him  tho- 
roughly, but  have  been  looking  into  an  abyss  of  impenetrable 
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obscurity ;  of  good  and  evil ;  of  talent  and  hypocrisj ;  and  of  deep 
policy  inyolyed,  perhaps  purposely  inyolved,  m  the  gloom  ol  &&>- 
ticism.  Sach  was  the  man  that  had  vanqnished  the  royal  genenki 
and  was  now  .to  plunge  into  the  more  subtle,  more  penloos  conteit 
of  reyolutionary  politics. 

He  had  already  made  sure  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  army,  when 
tidings  arriyed,  which,  despite  of  their  personal  application,  oooki 
hardly  fail  to  proye  agreeable  to  his  daring  and  sagacious  mind.  It 
had  been  yoted  by  a  small  majority  of  the  commons,  that  eight  r^- 
ments  of  foot  and  three  of  horse  should  be  sent  to  Ireland ;  that  the 
rest  should  be  disbanded,  except  a  sufficient  number  for  garrison  duty, 
and  six  thousand  cayalry  for  quelling  tumults;  that  no  officer  but 
Fair&x  should  be  allowed  to  hold  a  rank  aboye  that  of  colonel ;  sad 
that  no  member  of  the  lower  house,  and  none  that  refused  to  snbecribe 
to  the  Solenm  League  and  Coyenant,  should  hold  a  oommiasion.  Were 
this  to  take  effect,  Cromwell's  schemes  and  authority  were  at  an  end ; 
but  he  knew  well  how  to  elude  the  blow,  and  eyen  to  turn  its  force 
against  the  parliament  itself.  It  was  easy  for  him  and  his  frieods 
to  enquire  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  casually,  when  they  were  to  expect 
their  pay,  and  what  protection  they  had  against  the  farther  designi 
of  the  rresbyterians.  This  he  accordingly  did ;  and  his  words  pro- 
duced the  intended  effect  The  feeling  of  ue  army  was  not  obacnrdj 
shewn  by  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  cantonments  in  Notdog- 
ham,  a  maroh  into  Essex,  and  the  establishment  of  a  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  (March,  A.D.  1647). 

These  moyements  were  censured  by  the  parliament :  the  soldieR 
retorted  with  a  '^  remonstrance"  on  their  grieyances,  and  espedaU? 
their  want  of  pay.  Parliament  replied  by  a  promise  to  oyerlook 
the  past,  and  a  threat  that  in  future  they  would  deal  with  all  soeh 
petitioners  as  '^  enemies  of  the  state."  As  enemies  of  the  stale  ve 
haye  suffered  and  bled  in  its  defence,  was  the  indignant  exdamatioB 
of  the  army.  More  accustomed  to  deeds  than  words,  the  aoldiers 
will  haye  no  more  petitioning,  will  haye  a  parliament  of  their  owb. 
They  had  hitherto  entrusted  their  affidrs  to  a  council  of  offieen: 
this  council  now  formed  the  upper  house  of  the  military  pariiamest, 
while  two  representatiyes  from  eyery  troop  and  company  formed  % 
lower. house.  The  members  of  the  latter  assembly  termed  themselTW 
^'  adjutators"  or  helpers,  but  were  soon  entitled  by  their  enemitf 
agitators  or  disturbers. 

As  the  parliament  persisted  in  its  intention  of  disbanding  part  of 
the  army,  a  military  deputation  waited  upon  the  house  to  defend  the 
Remonstrance,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  council  of  officers^ 
inyeighing  against  men,  who,  haying  tasted  the  sweets  of  power, 
were  striying  to  become  the  tyrants  of  their  country.  Fairfu, 
meantime,  receiyed  an  order  to  dismiss  some  regiments.  Iitslead  of 
obeying,  he  assembled  the  ooancil  of  officers.  It  was  then  deelami 
that  no  security  had  been  giyen  for  the  arrears  of  the  army;  sad 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  soldiers  ought  to  be  assemUed  foi 
common  consultation  (May  29,  A.D.  1647).     Triploe  Heatk  w« 
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appoiDted  for  the  place  of  gathering.  Measnies  were  taken,  at  the 
same  time,  for  seising  the  artillery  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  a  sum  of 
foar  thousand  pounds  intended  for  the  garrison  of  that  city. 

In  April  a  petition  had  already  bei^  offered  to  Charles,  pro- 
mising to  secure  for  him  his  crown  and  authority,  if  he  would 
repair  to  the  quarters  of  the  general.  Charles  had  refused  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  new  civil  war.  On  the  4th  of  June,  Joyce,  a  comet 
of  Fairfax's  guard,  presented  himself  at  Holmby  house,  and  re- 
qoested  the  king  to  accompany  him  to  the  army.  When  asked  to 
show  his  commission,  he  pointed  to  his  troop  of  horse.  Charles 
smiled  at  the  significance  of  the  hint,  and  no  longer  demurred. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  prisoner  arrived  at  head-quarters,  when  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  the  army  would  neither  disband,  nor 
proceed  to  Ireland,  till  its  grievances  were  redressed,  and  its  safety 
secured. 

Having  demanded  in  vain  that  a  period  for  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  should  be  fixed,  and  that  Hollis  and  ten  other  leading 
Presbyterians  should  be  excluded  till  they  had  answered  for  their 
conduct,  the  troops  once  more  quitted  their  cantonments,  and 
moved  to  St  Alban's,  and  finally  to  Uxbridge.  On  their  way  they 
received  numerous  petitions  from  the  freeholders  of  the  counties, 
complaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  parliament  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  taxes. 

The  council  of  officers,  meantime,  had  matured  their  plan  for  the 
"  settlement  of  the  nation^"  and  submitted  it  to  the  consideration 
both  of  Charles  and  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  It  re- 
sembled the  *'  proposals  of  peace  "  from  the  parliament  at  Oxford 
to  that  of  Westminster,  but  it  contained  some  additional  clauses 
concerning  the  freedom  of  elections,  the  duration  of  parliament, 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  decayed  or  inconsiderable  boroughs. 
The  three  contested  points,  the  church,  the  militia,,  and  the  fate  of 
the  royalists  were  greatly  modified.  There  was  to  be  a  hierarchy, 
but  without  the  power  of  coercion ;  the  liturgy  and  the  covenant 
were  to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing ;  the  command  both  of  the 
army  and  navy  was  to  revert  to  the  crown  after  ten  years,  and  only 
fire  of  the  English  royalists  were  to  be  excepted  from  pardon. 
Charles  had  the  madness  to  refuse.  His  own  agents,  no  less  than 
the  army,  were  bitterly  disfaippointed.  The  anger  of  the  soldiers  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  a  report,  only  tardily  denied  by  Charles, 
tbat  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  against  any  attempt  to  make  war 
upon  the  parliament. 

News  from  London  had  already  quickened  the  advance  of  the 
troops.  Abounding  with  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Essex  and 
Waller,  the  city  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Presbyterians.  This 
the  army  determined  to  bring  into  subjection,  before  it  attempted  to 
purify  the  parliament.  It  happened  that  the  supreme  authority 
over  the  city-militia  had  been  vested  in  a  committee  of  Presby- 
terians, and  that  the  army  had  immediately  petitioned  that  the  com- 
mand might  be  transferred  to  persons  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their 
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country.  As  this  petition  was  granted,  the  citj  detennined  to  teaat 
both  army  and  parliament.  Not  content  with  a  petition  agunst 
the  demand  of  the  army,  the  citizens  bound  themselTos  by  a  neir 
coYenant,  derised  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  chief  of  the  Soottiah 
commissioners.  The  chief  of  their  new  obligations  was  to  incv 
every  risk  to  bring  Charles  to  Westminster,  that  he  might  ratify 
the  concessions  made  at  Holmby,  and  confer  with  the  parliament  for 
a  final  adjustment.  Having  thus  pledged  themselves,  they  harried 
to  the  parliament  house  and  besieged  them  for  eight  hours,  until  the 
members  agreed  to  rescind  their  last  ordinance  in  fevour  of  the  army, 
and  consented  to  take  the  new  covenant. 

This  interference  produced  no  little  confusion :  the  speakers  of  the 
two  houses,  and  the  Independent  members,  being  about  eight  lords, 
and  fifty-eight  of  the  commons,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  making 
their  escape  to  the  army,  while  Hollis  and  the  ten  other  memben, 
impeached  by  the  soldiers,  resumed  the  places  which,  on  the  fint 
movements  of  the  army,  they  had  quitted.  As  an  immediate 
collision  with  the  troops  was  almost  inevitable,  the  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  city,  were  urged  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Money  was  borrowed,  ammunition  was  procured  from  the  Towec, 
ten  thousand  men  were  levied,  and  Massey,  Waller,  and  Poyntz, 
the  old  parliamentary  generals,  joyfully  accepted  commiasiona. 
When,  however,  it  was  known  that  Fair&x  had  established  hi^ 
head-quarters  at  Hammersmith,  the  works  were  abandoned,  the 
gates  thrown  open,  and  the  entiy  of  the  triumphant  veterans  was 
watched  with  mute  suspense.*  Fairfajc  himsdf  handed  the  two 
speakers  to  their  respective  chairs ;  the  members  that  had  fled  to 
the  army  were  re-instated;  the  lord-mayor,  a  sheriff^  and  four 
aldermen  were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the  seven  peers  that  sat  dorinf 
the  secession  of  their  colleagues  were  impeached  ;   and  after  a 

*  Had  a  collision  taken  place,  many  of  the  cavalien  would  probably  kate 
joined  with  the  Presbyterians.  They  thus  expressed  their  feelingi  at  tht  mootu 
of  the  army : — 

Now  hre  thee  well,  London, 
Thon  next  must  be  undone, 

'Canse  thou  hast  nndone  vs  before ; 
This  canse  and  this  tyrant 
Had  ne'er  played  this  high  rant, 

Were't  not  for  thy  argent  and  or. 

Now  we  must  desert  thee, 
With  the  lines  that  begirt  thee, 

And  the  red-coated  saints  domineer. 
Who  with  liberty  fool  thee 
While  a  monster  doth  role  thee 

And  thou  feel'st  what  before  thon  didst  fear. 

But  this  is  our  glory 
In  this  wretched  story, 

Cnlamities  fall  on  the  best ; 
And  those  that  destroy  us 
Do  better  employ  us 

To  sing  till  they  are  snpprest. 
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long  and  bold  resistance,  all  votes  from  the  26th  of  July,  when 
the  Independent  members  fled,  to  the  6th  of  Angost,  the  day  of 
their  letam,  were  declared  null  and  void  (Aug.  20,  A.D.  1647). 

Daring  these  proceedings,  Charles  was  residing  at  Hampton 
Court,  maintaining  an  open  negotiation  with  the  army  and  parlia- 
meat,  and  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Scotch.  While  he 
closely  observed  the  strength  and  contests  of  parties,  he  beheld  with 
alarm  the  rapid  growth  of  democratic  principles  among  the  private 
lioldiers.  A  party,  styling  themselves  " Bationaluts"  and  known 
by  others  as  ^^  LsvelUrs"  shot  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Independents, 
and  assumed  an  almost  instantaneous  organizaiionr  It  inveighed 
alike  against  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  officers.  Opposed 
by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  it  was  as  fiercely  supported  by  Colonels 
Pride  and  Gainsborough.  This  party  presented  to  Fairfax  two 
papers :  ^  the  case  of  the  army,"  and  the  ^'  agreement  of  the  people." 
The  object  sought  was,  to  have  no  other  government  than  a  reformed 
houBe  of  conmions,  which  should  meet  six  months  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  and  then  be  dissolved ;  and  to  have  equal  laws  for  all, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  abolition  of  compulsory  service  in  the 
army. 

The  king's  apprehension  kept  pace  with  the  in<n:ea8ing  demands 
and  violence  of  the  Levellers.  He  withdrew  his  promise  of  not 
attempting  an  escape,  and  eluding  his  guards,  disappeared  amid  the 
storm  and  darkness  of  a  November  evening. 

In  a  few  days  the  parliament  heard  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was 
safely  guarded  in  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  commons  immediately 
drew  np  their  ultimatum :  they  required  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
control  of  the  army  for  at  least  twenty  years  ;  that  oatiiis  and 
engagements  taken  against  the  parliament  should  be  declared  null ; 
and  that  no  future  peerages  should  be  created  without  the  consent 
of  both  houses. 

Charles,  however,  was  again  in  private  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and 
finding  that  they  no  longer  demanded  his  unlimited  adhesion  to  the 
covenant,  agreed  to  tbeir  conditions,  and  refused  the  offers  of  the 
parliament.  The  latter  immediately  passed  the  vote  of  ^^non- 
addreaees,"  declaring  that  it  would  receive  no  further  messages  from 
CharleB.     The  army  declared  that  it  wonld  support  the  parliament 

Though  the  council  of  agitators  had  been  suppressed  by  Fairfax,, 
democratic  ideas  had  extended  so  far  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
declared,  that  they  would  have  Cromwell's  head  for  his  intrigues 
with  Charles.  Whether  the  crafty  leader  had  been  sincere  in  his 
promises  to  the  king,  or  had  acted  a  double  part,  he  saw  that  it  was 
time  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  a  mutiny  that  broke  out  upon  parade, 
he  indeed  shewed  his  usual  promptitude  and  energy,  rushing  into 
the  armed  ranks,  and  seizing  the  ringleaders,  causing  one  to  be 
immediately  shot,  two  to  be  executed  a  little  later,  and  several  to  be 
detained  as  host^y^s ;  but  the  Levellers  formed  two-thirds  of  the 
army,  and  CromweU  saw  the  neoesiuty  of  recovering  their  &vour. 
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He  publicly  acknowledged  his  error;  "his  eyes  danded  bjUie 
glory  of  the  world,  had  not  clearly  discerned  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  he  hambled  himself  before  them,  and  desired  tbe 
prayers  of  the  saints  that  God  would  foigiye  his  self-seeking." 
Ireton  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  both  poured  forth  thnr 
extempore  prayers  before  a  forgiving  and  delighted  audience. 

While  the  army  and  parliament  seemed  hunying  to  extremities 
with  the  king,  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  began  to  reTiyei    Men 
found   that  the  parliamentary  committees,  that  had  been  esUb* 
lished   in  every  county,  were  but  so  many  engines  of  tyrumj. 
Peace  had  been  uninterrupted  for  nearly  a  year,  and  still  the  old 
institutions  lay  in  ruins ;  the  ordinary  safeguards  of  liberty  were 
despised ;  and  parliament  ruled  with  a  more  arbitrary  sway  thu 
Charles  had  ever  attempted.     This  feeling  was  gaining  groimd, 
when  the  king's  answer  to  the  "non-addresses"  was  published. 
The  whole  nation  was  immediately  in  a  ferment.     The  Londw 
apprentices  flew  to  arms,  forced  the  guard,  and  dared  to  engage 
with  the  military  under  Fairfax  in  person.     Tumults  broke  out  in 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  and  other  towns ;  and  though  these 
were  quickly  suppressed,  the  cry  of  '*God  and   the  king*  v«5 
caught  up  in  all  directions.     At  Maidstone,  the  insuigents  main- 
tained their  position  for  six  hours  against  all  the  efforts  of  Fair&x. 
In  South  Wales,  more  than  two  months  elapsed  before  Cromwell 
could  crush  the  revolt.     At  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men. 
Goring,  meantime,  halted  on  Blackheath,  and  craved  admittaooe 
into  the  city.     The  greater  part  of  the  parliamentaiy  troops  were 
widely  scattered ;  it  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and  a  vote  was  accordingly  passed  that  tbe  fundameni&I 
government  of  the  country  consisted  of  king,  lords,  and  oommons. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  €^oring's  admission,   the  parliament 
made  further  concessions,  released  the  aldermen  in  the  Tower,  and 
permitted  the  excluded  members  to  resume  their  places.     The» 
concessions,  the  activity  of  Skippon  in  intercepting  commnnicatioDs. 
and  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Insui^nts  at  Maidstone,  induced 
the  citizens  to  decline  Goring's  request. 

The  royalist  leader  was  not  disheartened :  he  crossed  the  rirer 
with  five  thousand  horse,  was  joined  by  other  parties  of  royalista, 
and  took  possession  of  Colchester.  The  only  defences  consisted  of 
a  low  mound  of  earth,  yet  this  the  gaUant  cavaliers  defended  for 
nearly  three  months.  They  knew,  that  according  to  an  **  agree- 
ment "  with  Charles,  that  the  Scots  were  to  enter  England  in  tiw 
royal  cause  :  they  therefore  bravely  held  out  with  the  intentioo  of 
detaining  in  the  south,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  paiiiameiitarT 
forces.  They  were  cheered  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Soots  had 
entered  Lancashire;  but  their  hopes  were  soon  blighted  by  tbe 
tidings  of  their  complete  and  disgraceful  rout  There  was  do 
motive  now  for  prolonging  the  contest :  quarter  was  granted  to  the 
privates,  but  the  officers  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  disei«ti<«. 
^ir  George  Lisle  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  were  sentenced  to  immediate 
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execution,  because,  as  Fairfax  declared,  they  were  not  men  of 
fiunily,  but  soldiers  of  fortune.  When  confronted  with  the  mus- 
queteeis,  the  brave  and  indignant  Lucas  tore  open  his  doublet, 
exclaiming,  '*  fire  rebels ;"  and  instantly  fell.  Lisle  kissed  the  dead 
body,  and  died  with  equal  intrepidity.* 
After  the  departure  of  the  officers  and  the  return  of  the  excluded 

*  Tbe  songs  of  tiie  csTsliers  that  were  written  about  this  time  shew  clearly 
that  though  defeated  and  proscribed,  they  had  not  lost  the  jovial  spirit  that 
cheered  them  through  the  late  campaigns ;  that  they  had  still  an  elasticity  of 
mind  that  angured  of  future  efforts,  if  not  of  future  triumphs. 

1.  A  satirical  **  Samts'  Encouragement "  (1643) :~ 

Fi|^t  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause. 

Fear  not  the  cavaliers ; 
Their  threatenings  are  as  senseless  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears. 
'TIs  yon  must  perfect  this  great  work, 

And  all  malignants  slay. 
You  must  bring  back  the  king  again 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  for  religion  that  yon  fig^t, 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good. 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  men, 

And  shedding  guiltiess  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodozal  train, 

All  loyal  subjects  slay ; 
When  these  are  gone  we  shall  be  blest, 

The  dean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  majesty. 

That  we  against  him  fight ; 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  iMck, 

Because  our  cause  is  right. 
If  any  make  a  semple  on't, 

Our  Declarations  say. 
Who  fight  for  us  fi^t  for  the  king. 

The  dean  oontiary  way. 

2.  The  Compounders'  Songs  (about  164S)  : — 

Come,  drawers,  some  wine, 

Or  we'll  pull  down  your  sign. 
For  we  are  all  jovial  compounders. 

We'll  make  the  house  ring 

With  healths  to  the  king 
And  confusion  unto  his  oonfounders. 

Since  Goldsmith's  committee 

Affords  us  no  pity. 
Our  sorrows  in  wine  we  will  steep  'em ; 

They  forced  us  to  take 

Two  oaths,  and  we  make 
A  third,  that  we  ne'er  meant  to  keep  'em. 

And  first,  whoe'er  sees. 

We'll  drink  on  our  knees 
To  the  king ;  may  they  choke  that  repine ; 

A  fig  for  Uie  traitors 

That  look  to  his  waters, 
Hiey've  nothing  to  do  with  oar  wine. 
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members,  more  moderate  counselB  previuled :  the  pailiament  repealed 
the  vote  of  ^'non -addresses,"  and  re -opened  negotiationB  with  Chuki 
(December  5,  A.D.  1647).  The  result  was  the  ^'Treairf  d  New- 
port," which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hampton  Court;  and 
this  again  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  celebrated  ^  PropositiociB.' 
On  the  return  of  the  army  eyeiy  thing  changed.  The  two  oovoeils 
of  the  commanding,  and  the  inferior,  officers,  now  formed  the  rad 
leg^shttiye  power.  Their  decrees  were  immediately  sanctioDed  bj 
the  now  subservient  commons:  the  vote  of  ^^non-addreases"  vm 
renewed ;  the  return  of  the  eleven  members  was  declared  to  he  of 
dangerous  tendency ;  and  the  treaty  with  Charles  in  the  Me  of 
Wight,  destructive  of  the  common  good,  and  a  breach  of  public 
&ith.  This  last  article  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  leading  Pre^jt&- 
rians.  Amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  they 
continued  a  long  and  animated  debate  on  the  treaty  with  the  king. 
From  the  petitions  that  were  sent   in,  and  from   the    avowed 

And  next,  here's  a  cop 

To  the  queen ;  fill  it  up, 
Were't  pouon  we  would  make  an  end  on't ; 

May  Charlee  and  she  meet, 

And  tread  under  feet 
Anabaptiit  and  Independent. 

To  the  prince  and  all  othen 

His  sisters  and  brothera, 
As  low  in  condition  as  high-born ; 

We  drink  thisi  and  prey, 

lliat  shortly  they  may 
See  all  those  that  wrong  them  at  Tybon. 

3.  A  Royalist  Song  for  Christmas : — 

Preethy,  Roundhead,  now  forbear, 

Come  not  near, 
Christmas  here  doth  domineer. 
Here  are  sports,  and  songs,  and  mosie. 

Which,  perhaps, 
Which,  perhaps,  sur,  may  make  you  sick. 

'Twill  perplex  your  holy  eye 

To  espy 
When  we  danoe,  though  modestly. 
And  you'll  henoe  he  more  offended : 

With  the  light, 
With  the  Ught  all  sport  is  ended. 

And  to  grieve  your  godly  ear. 

Songs,  I  tear. 
Of  our  Saviour's  hfalh  you'll  hear. 
Here  his  mother  you'll  find  sainted. 

And  yourselves. 
Yourselves,  called  divels,  pafaited. 

If  you  lose  your  noee,  O  fie. 

Come  not  nigh, 
All  the  house  doth  smell  of  pie. 
Nor  would  you  the  scent  eschew,  sir, 

Half  so  fiiin. 
Half  so  &in  as  we  would  you,  sir. 
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sentiments  of  the  anny,  they  learned  full  well  the  sanguinary 
disposition  of  Charles's  enemies.  A  petition,  signed  by  the  Inde« 
pendents,  or  in  their  own  words,  ^^  by  thousands  of  weU-affected 
persons  in  and  near  London,"  insisted  upon  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  people ;  demanded  annual  parliunents  without  the  formality 
of  a  writ ;  and  daringly  called  upon  the  house  to  ''  take  to  heart 
the  blood  spilt  and  rapine  perpetrated  by  commission  from  the  king, 
and  consider  whether  the  justice  of  God  could  be  satisfied  by  an 
act  of  oblivion."  The  fanatics  in  the  army  began,  meanwhile,  to 
i^ply  to  Charles  the  words  of  Numbers,  that  blood  must  be  cleansed 
away  ^'  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it."  Taking  advantage  of 
the  temper  of  the  army,  colonel  Ludlow  and  Ireton  induced  one  of 
the  regiments  to  petition  that  crime  should  be  punished  in  the  high 
as  well  as  the  low,  and  that  whoever  should  speak  in  the  king^s 
favour  ^'  should  incur,  6ic."  In  the  midst  of  all  this  ominous  display, 
the  commons  persevered  in  their  debate,  and  the  Treaty  of  Newport, 
signed  at  last,  by  Charles,  was  declared  by  parliament,  "a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  future  settlement  of  the  kingdom." 

On  the  following  day,  colonel  Pride  stationed  himself  in  the 
lobby  of  the  commons,  and  arrested  fifty-two  of  the  more  obnoxious 
members.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  ^Pride's  purge"  was 
repeated  on  the  following  day.  Forty«six  of  the  members  were 
eventually  detained  in  custody,  and  ninety-six  excluded.  The 
scanty  remnant  that  continued  in  the  house  is  known  in  history  by 
the  quaint  appellation  of  the  ^^Rump."  It  consisted  of  fifty 
members  (Dec.  6,  A.D.  1647).  « 

The  next  day  Cromwell  returned  victorious  from  the  Scottish 
capital,  and  amid  the  acdamations  that  always  attend  a  conqueror, 
he  was  conducted  to  his  lodgings  in  the  royal  apartments  of  White- 
halL  His  arrival  increased  the  excitement  that  already  prevailed ; 
and  this  was  nourished  by  hand-bills  and  petitions.  ^^Tbe  Agreement 
of  the  People "  for  the  king's  death  was  followed  by  the  ^*  Loud 
jRemonstrance  of  the  Army "  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  for 
appointing  a  time  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  for  declaring- 
that  the  sovereign  authority  resides  in  the  commons,  with  power  to 
elect  the  future  kings.  The  ^^Plan  of  a  New  Constitution"  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the  *^  Loud  Remonstrance." 

Urged  by  its  military  masters,  the  ^^  Rump "  now  proceeded  to 
vote  any  war  against  the  parli^ent  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  to 
investigate  whether  Charles  Stuart  had  incurred  this  guilt.  As  the 
lords  demurred,  the  lower  house  voted  that  to  themselves  alone 
belonged  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  sole  power  of  enacting 
laws. 

Charles,  meantime,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  military  from 
Carisbrooke  to  Hurst  Castle,  built  on  a  solitary  rock  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  Windsor,  and  finally  to 
St.  James's.  On  the  20th  of  January,  he  was  led  to  Westminster 
Hall  to  take  his  trial  Opposite  the  chair  prepared  for  himself^  was 
a  lofty  chair  of  state,  on  which  John  Bradshawe,  the  lord  president, 
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yrsB  seated.  At  the  feet  of  tbe  president  were  two  clerks  seated  at 
a  table,  on  which  lay  the  sword  and  mace.  To  the  right  and  left 
were  benches  covered  with  scarlet,  and  occupied  by  sixty-six  oom- 
missioners,  who  had  been  selected  from  the  commons,  the  inns  of 
court,  the  city,  and  the  army.  The  proceedings  were  oontinoed  is 
public  for  three  days.  During  the  whole  time,  Charies  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  When  told  that  it  aX 
by  the  authority  of  the  commons,  he  asked  where  were  the  lords ; 
were  the  commons  a  whole  legislature ;  were  they  free ;  were  they 
a  judicature;  could  they  confer  on  others  a  power  whidi  tbej 
themselves  did  not  possess. 

The  president  continually  interrupted  him,  and  at  last  ordered 
the  '^default  and  contempt  of  the  prisoner"  to  be  recorded.  8eo- 
tence  was  finally  pronounced  against  the  king  ^^  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  the  nation.*  Tk 
commissioners  rose  in  a  body  to  signify  their  assent.  Charles 
attempted  to  speak,  but  was  hurried  away  by  the  guards. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  trial  it  had  been  noticed  that  Faarfiax,  aad 
nearly  half  of  the  other  conmiissioners,  were  absent.  A  lady  in  tbe 
gallery  immediately  answered,  "  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here/ 
On  another  occasion,  when  Bradshawe  declared  that  the  thMi^ 
against  the  king  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  the  suae 
voice  exclaimed,  ^^No,  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  The 
murmur  of  approbation  that  faintly  arose,  was  checked  at  once  >»j 
the  military.  After  sentence,  when  Charles  was  retamiog,  tk 
popular  sympathy  wasjoudly  expressed,  despite  of  the  menaciiu 
looks  of  his  guards. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  January,  Charles  was  em- 
ducted  on  foot  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  as  if  to  bring  into  stronger 
contrast  former  power  and  present  humiliation.  After  some  repose 
and  a  scanty  refreshment,  he  was  awaiting  his  summons,  when  kites 
arrived  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,— one  for  Charles,  and  another 
for  Fairfiftx.  The  latter  was  only  a  blank  sheet,  sabaeribed  aod 
sealed  by  the  prince.  Its  object  was  to  signify  that  any  terms  would 
be  accepted  for  his  father's  life.  Two  hours  of  suspense  followed : 
and  not  till  two  in  the  afternoon  was  the  king  called  to  lu$ 
execution. 

He  advanced  up  the  long  ffallery  between  two  lines  of  soldiers. 
At  the  end  of  the  gallery  he  found  an  opening  that  had  been  nuwle 
in  the  wall,  and  through  this  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold.  It  ww 
hung  with  black,  and  surrounded  with  several  regiments  of  bor?e 
and  foot,  who  kept  out  of  hearing  the  dense  crowds  that  thronire'i 
everv  approach.  To  those  that  stood  near,  the  king  addressed  a  few 
words  of  exculpation.  When  the  axe  descended,  and  his  head  roUe>l 
upon  the  scaffold,  a  deep  groan  burst  from  the  crowd.  The  soldier? 
were  instantly  in  motion ;  a  few  minutes  of  terror  and  confiisaoa 
and  the  streets  were  cleared  (January  30,  A.D.  1649). 

Thus  perished  the  second  of  the  Stuarts  of  England,  the  victim, 
not  of  the  parliament,  but  of  a  small  though  armed  faction.  Yet  mi^t 
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it  be  acknowledged  that  this  faction  would  never  have  acquired  so 
fearful  an  ascendancy,  but  for  Charles's  arbitrary  conduct;  nor 
would  Charles  have  thus  exasperated,  had  he  not  learned  the  lessons 
of  tyranny  from  his  father  and  his  father's  predecessors.  Since, 
faoweyer,  Charles  inyaded  his  subjects'  rights,  and  paid  the  penalty 
with  his  blood,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  punishment  of  that 
parliament  which  professed  to  be  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  yet,  by 
its  county  committees,  its  unjust  and  illegal  decrees,  its  arbitrary 
punishments  and  exactions,  attacked,  even  in  time  of  peace,  the 
reoognifled  rights  of  meeting  and  petitioning,  and  trampled  at  will 
OD  the  very  forms,  no  less  than  the  substantial  practices,  of  the 
constitution ! 


3  F 
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CHANGES  IN  TBB  60TS&NMENT.  IBBZJV.ND.  BATTLES  OW  DUNBAB  AND 
WO&CBSTEB.  EBTUBN  OF  THE  ABMT  ;  INTBIOUE8  OF  CEOMWELI, ;  AND 
VIOLENT  DISSOLUTION   OF  THE   COMMONS. 

The  scaffold  at  Whitehall  was  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
Charles,  when  a  proclamation  was  read  at  Cheapeide,  forbidding 
the  royal  title  to  be  conferred  on  any  one 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
publishing  a  vote  made  on  the  4th  of 
January,  that  the  supreme  authority  was 
vested  m  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  sweets  of  power  and  the  dread  of 
punishment  made  the  parliament  unani- 
mous in  voting  the  exclusion  of  the  two 
eldest  sons  of  Charles.  Some  desired  the 
continuance  of  regal  power  in  one  of  the 
youngest  children  of  the  late  king.  The 
greater  majority,  however,  decreed  the 
abolition,  both  of  the  royal  dignity  and 
of  the  house  of  lords.  A  council  of  forty- 
one  members,  appointed  for  a  year,  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  the  executive. 
Though  three*  fourths  of  the  new  coun- 
ciUors  were  members  of  the  conmions 
and  five  of  the  late  house  of  peers,  they 
demurred  to  an  oath  approving  of  the  late 
measures,  and  were  permitted  to  make  a  general  promise  of  attach- 
ment to  the  parliament  and  future  government. 

On  the  great  seal,  intrusted  to  three  lords-conunissionera,  the  royal 
effigy  was  superseded  by  the  representation  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
of  commons,  with  the  members  assembled  for  debate.  Instead  of 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  an  engagement  was  exacted 
of  bebg  true  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Engkuid ;  and  new  com- 
missions were  issued  to  the  magistrates  and  judges.  Of  the  latter, 
six  resigned  ;  the  others  continued,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
fundamental  laws  should  not  be  touched.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  found  things  go  on  as  usual ;  and  not  being  affected  in  their 
personal  interests,  were  little  disposed  to  resist 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  dangerous  question  was  raised,  by 
what  right  a  handful  of  men  had  dared  to  erect  a  new  constitution, 
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wifkout  ooasulfctng  th^  nation  7  Such  a  qaealion  might  be  eluded, 
though  it  could  not  be  answered*  A  eommittee  was  i4>pointed  to 
deliberate  on  the  aaeceBabn  of  peexO)  and  the  eleotioii  of  nembei«i 
The  oommittee  often  met|  and  elijeotione  wen  sileneed,  but  nothing 
was  done. 

Carefully  r^eetti^  all  that  were  coaosmed  in  the  vote  of  the 
^th  of  Deoember>  the  eommons  opened  the  doora  to  all  the  reet  of 
Uieir  body  that  had  hitherto  been  exoluded,  ajul  who  wem  willioi^  to 
^xpieaa  tibeir  diasent  from  that  vota  By  thie  meaaa^  aad  by  oeca* 
monal  write  to  pLicea  where  their  influenoe  was  irresistible,  ther 
eoDtrived  to  raise  thoir  nunbeos  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  though: 
it  was  seldom  that  one-hal£»  or  eyen  oso-third,  were  in  attendance. 

The  estahlisbmtibt  of  the  suprevo  power  of  the  eommtaia  Was 
seated  with  the  blood  of  the  Duke  Hamilton,  Lotid  Capel,  and  the. 
earl  of  Holland,  who  had  been  taken.prisoaers  in  the  last  str^gglo 
of  the  royaliste*  Those  rietiniB  were  tried  before  a  high  eonrt  of 
justice  specially  appointed*  It  was  in  vain  thai  they  pleaded  tho 
rights  of  quarter  teoeired  in  war,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
the  late  promisee  of  the  oomnons  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental 
laws ;  in  rain  they  demanded  to  be  tried»  if  not  by  their  peers,  sA 
least  by  a  jury  of  their  countrymen.  The  inexorable  Bradahaw^ 
was  theur  judges  his  aentenjbe  was  death* 

Triumph  bad  not  insured  stability.  The  nation  groaned  beBsath 
^ho  weight  of  taxes;  and  in  the  north-westi»ii  eountiee,  multitodes 
perished  of  £ftmine.  To  the  disoontent  of  the  lower  classes,  and  of 
the  royafists,  was  added  that  of  the  Preabyteriaas,  who,  ever  smce 
the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  sought  the  re-establishment 
of  the  T^ai  power.  Nor  were  the  re^ubUeans  themselTee  united : 
liilbnme  and  the  Leyellers  watohed  with  jealousy  the  proeeedings 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Harrison :  declared,  that  these  naen  ruled, 
iritfaont  eontrol,  in  the  council  of  officers^  in  the  oommons,  and  in 
the  council  of  st«le ;  that  through  these  bodies,  tibey  yixtuidly  ruled 
the  entire  nation;  and,  in  shorty  that  their  ol^eot  was  their  own 
aggrandinoment,  aad  ikd  elevation  of  Cromwell  to  the  supreme 
^thority.  Among  the  demands  of  the  Leyellem,  were  annual 
parliaments,  religious  toleration,  the  enforcement  of  the  Self^-denying 
Ordinance,  aad  the  abolition  of  custoima  and  exoise.  Lilbume's 
inflammatory  pamphlets,  entitled,  ^^  England's  New  Chains  Dis- 
^vered,"  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Tower.  He  had  succeeded, 
however,  in  exciting  a  mutinous  spirit  in  the  army,  which  Fairfax 
was  unable  to  suppress :  it  was  quelled,  at  leagth,^  by  the  eaeigetic 
measures  of  Cromwell,  not  without  an  adnuxtme  of  treachery. 
.  At  peace  at  home,  the  parliament  began  to  direct  ite  atliention  to 
Ireland.  When  Onnond  (July,  A.D.  1647)  had  surrendered 
Publin  to  the  pariiament,  and  Rinuceini,  the  pe^Mtl  enroy,  had 
accepted,  and  then  resigned,  the  presidency  of  the  supreme  eourt  of 
Kilkenny,  a  new  council  was  formed,  and  Prince  Charles  was 
requested  to  come  aad  direct  the  efforts  of  the  Irish,  or  to  send  a 
tieuteoant  in  bis  plaee. 
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Unfortunately  the  two  great  parties  of  the  English  and  the  natire 
^  interest "  still  existed  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  were  now 
thrown  into  actual  hostility  by  an  unexpected  event.  Lord  Inchi- 
quin  and  his  army  suddenly  declared  for  the  rojal  cause.  Many 
were  for  acceding  to  his  proposals :  others  declared  that  no  £uth 
could  be  placed  in  a  man  who  had  repeatedly  changed  sides,  and  had 
made  it  his  delight,  to  destroy  the  altars  and  shed  the  blood  of  tho 
Irish.  O'Nial  and  Rinuccini  were  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  Preston, 
Taafe,  and  Clanricarde,  of  the  former.  This  difference  terminated 
in  open  war.  Skirmishes  were  fought  between  the  two  parties ; 
towns  were  taken  and  retaken;  and  large  armies  huoed  each  other 
and  withdrew  without  a  contest. 

A  little  before  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  the  Catholics,  on  condition 
of  arming  a  strong  body  of  troops  against  the  parliament,  obtained 
a  stipulation  of  religious  toleration,  and  a  promise  that  the  Court 
of  Wards  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Irish  parliament  should  be 
acknowledged  to  be  independent  of  that  of  England.  By  tiiis 
treaty,  Ormond  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royalists.  His  want 
of  abilities  was  soon  manifested  in  the  battle  of  Rathminee,  beneatii 
the  walls  of  Dublin,  in  which  the  royalists  suffered  a  complete  orer- 
throw. 

Rinuccini,  meanwhile,  had  left  Ireland  to  return  to  Rome,  where 
censure  and  disgrace  awuted  him;  while  O'Nial  had  carried  his 
hostility  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Monk, 
the  republican  general,  at  Dundalk. 

The  hr  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
royalists,  when  the  English  parliament  selected  Cromwell  to  wrest 
it  from  their  grasp,  and  appointed  him,  for  three  years^  to  the 
supreme  power,  both  civil  and  military. 

The  twelve  thousand  veterans  whom  Cromwell  chose  for  the  expe- 
dition, murmured  at  Monk's  treaty  with  O'Nial.  Their  heads  had 
been  filled  up  with  tales  of  Irish  atrocity,  till  they  thought  it  a  dnty  to 
exterminate  so  bloodthirsty  a  race ;  and  they  had  hewl  with  savage 
exultation,  the  reiterated  promises  of  the  parliament,  that  the  papists 
should  be  utterly  blotted  out.  Such  deluded,  but  intr^id  men, 
were  fit  engines  for  the  work :  they  were  suprised  and  mortified  at 
what  they  termed  the  backsliding  of  Monk,  and  they  were  not 
pacified  till  the  parliament  declared  the  treaty  with  O'Nial  to  be 
null,  though  it  had  itself  signified  to  that  chieftain,  that  it  would 
formally  ratify  the  agreement. 

Knowing,  both  from  the  late  defeat  of  Ormond,  and  from  the 
divided  state  of  the  royalists,  that  no  army  would  be  brought  against 
him  in  the  field,  Cromwell  led  his  forces  to  the  siege  of  Drogfaeda. 
It  was  taken  after  an  heroic  defence :  not  only  the  garrison,  but 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  for  five  days, 
the  town  was  abandoned  to  blood  and  pillage.  A  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  chorehes ;  but  not  one  escaped 
the  sword  (Sept.  11,  A.D.  1649).  The  same  horrors  were  renewed 
at  Wexford,  with  an  additional  tinge  of  barbarism :  three  hundred 
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fem'alea  bad  gathered  around  the  cross  of  the  market-place ;  prayers  and 
tears  were  in  vain ;  their  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the  slaughtered 
garrison  (Oct.  12). 

The  forces  of  O'Nial  had^  at  length,  united  with  those  of  Ormond, 
and  Cromwell  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  npoa  Dangsnnon  and 
Waterford.  On  the  other  hand,  seTeial  of  Lord  Inchiquin's  regi- 
ments deserted,  and  betrayed  Cork,  Kinsale^  and  other  important 
positions.  Worse  than  the  deseolion  itselJ^  were  the  renewed  suspi- 
cions which  it  engendered  among  the  royalists.  Cromwell  wm  no 
longer  checked  in  his  career.  If  his  offers  to  any  besieged  garrison 
were  rejected,  and  afterwards  accepted,  he  invariably  pot  the  officers 
to  deatL  I^  howeVer,  he  captuwd  the  place,,  the  whole  garrison 
was  massacred. 

Such  atreeioQs  cruelty  awakened  despair.  Twiee  were  the  Eng- 
lish veterans  repulsed  firom  the  bresdli  at  Kilkenny.  When 
treachery  admitted  them  into  the  town,  they  met  with  so  deter-* 
mined  a  resislance,  that  they  were  glad  to  offer  the  most  honour- 
able terms  (March,  A.D.  1650).  At  Clonmel,  the  younger  O'Nial 
beat  off  cTery  assault,  till  his  ammunition  being  exhausted,  he  aban- 
doned the  place.  The  inhabitanto  treated,  and  obtained  brourable 
terms,  before  Cromwell  was  aware  of  the  retreat  of  the  garrison 
(May  10). 

The  padiament  had  now  become  seriously  alarmed  at  the  prepam^ 
tions  of  the  Scots^  and  recalled  their  lieutenant  from  his  sanguinary 
career  in  Irehind.  Before  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  ScoUash  commit 
sioners  had  been  despatched  to  London  to  remonstrate  in  his  &Tour. 
Tkey  received  no  answer  till  they  were  informed  that  the  king  was 
no  more.  They  hastened  to  Gmvesend,  intending  to  go  to  HoUand, 
to  Prince  Charles,  but  they  were  arrested  and  sent,  under  a  guard, 
to  their  own  bordekn.  The  Scotch  were  indignant  at  this  insult^ 
and  at  the  execution  of  a  king  whom  they  considered  peculiarly 
their  own.  They  immediately  proclaimed  his  eldest  son,  Charles  II., 
on  condition,  howerer,  that  he  would  subsoribe  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  with  England.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Breda,  but 
received  an  unsatififaetory  answer.  Charles^  in  fiict,  hoping  to  obtain 
the  throne  without  conditions,  had  commissioned  the  oelebiated 
Montrose  to  raise  the  royal  standard  in  Scotland.  Montrose  was 
nnfortunate :  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  were  cywpersed  or  ilunk  in 
a  tempest ;  and  he  himself,  while  endeavonring  to  raise  the  High- 
lands, was  surprised  and  captured  at  CorbieJ9d^e»  When  Charles 
heard  of  the  execution  of  the  gsUant,  but  unfortunate  earl,  he 
meanly  stooped  to  £Alsehood  to  save  himaelf ;  he  escaped  the  indig- 
nation of  the  victors^  by  declaring  that  the  expedition  was  without 
kia  knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes^  and  that  ita  deftat  was 
tke  just,  the  unregretted  punishment,  of  presumption  and  :disobe- 
dienica 

The  former  negotiations  were  now  resnmed,  and  Ohatrks  sub- 
mitted to  more  numerous  conditions  than  he  had  before  rejected. 
The  additional  terms  were^  that  the  peace  with  the  Lnsh  should  ba 
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declared  to  be  nuU  ;  that  no  toleration  should  be  awarded  to  Catho- 
lics, in  anj  part  of  his  dominions;  that  he  shoald  leoognise  the 
authority  of  all  parliaments  held  since  the  late  war;  and  that  he 
shoald  govern  by  the  advice  of  parliament,  in  civil,  and  of  the 
kirk,  in  religions,  matters.  When  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland 
(June,  A.D.  1649),  a  court,  with  the  proper  officers,  was  prepared 
for  him  at  Falkland.  Every  month  he  was  supplied  with  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  Scotch,  or  nine  thousand  pounds  Engliah,  for 
his  household  expenses.  He  was,  however,  required  to  hold  no 
intercourse  with  the  ^^  Engagers,"  and  was  compelled  to  listen  for 
hours  to  the  lectures  of  the  ministers. 

The  English  parliament  had  now  determined  either  to  force  the 
Scots  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Charles,  or  to  reduce  the  oountiy  to 
an  English  province.  Cromwell  being  recalled  'from  Ireland,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general,  under  Fairfax,  for  the  coming  war. 
The  latter,  however,  alleged  declining  hmlth  and  conscientions 
scruples,  and  thus  Cromwell  found  himself  in  the  supreme  com- 
mand. 

He  crossed  the  Tweed,  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  found  the 
country  forsaken,  and  laid  waste,  and  receiving  his  supplies  by  sea, 
arrived  in  front  of  the  Scottish  lines.  These  were  of  a  most 
formidable  character,  extending  from  the  harbour  of  Leith  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  covered  with  numerous  batteries.  For  a  wbole 
month,  Cromwell  marched  and  counter-marched,  and  made  feigned 
and  partial  assaults,  in  hopes  of  provoking  Leslie  to  an  engagement. 
The  Scottish  Fabius  kept  within  his  works,  or  if  moved  to  observe 
the  enemy,  kept  upon  the  heights,  or  behind  some  river  or  morass. 
Cromwell  found  his  men  sinking  with  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  began 
to  retreat.  The  same  night,  a  meteor,  which  the  beholders  likened  to 
a  flaming  sword,  passed  over  Edinburgh  towards  England,  and  the 
Scots  predicted,  that  the  war  would  be  carried  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  the  hostile  country. 

Cromwell  had  retired  as  £ftr  as  Dunbar,  while  the  Scots  moved 
along  the  heights  of  Lammermuir.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  two 
armies  were  only  separated  by  a  narrow  ravine,  while  the  English 
had  no  outlet  towards  their  own  country,  but  the  high  road  to  Ber- 
wick.  They  were  saved  by  the  forwardness  of  the  committees  of 
the  kirk  and  estates.  These  men  followed  the  army,  and  could  con- 
trol the  general  They  declared  that  Leslie  was  suffering  the 
sectaries  to  escape,  and  com|)elled  him  to  engage. 

^' They  are  coming  down!"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  when  he  aaw 
the  Scottish  movement,  '^  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our 
hands."  Under  cover  of  their  artillery,  the  Scottish  lancers  bad 
repulsed  the  English  cavalry,  and  disordered  some  of  the  in£ui- 
try ;  when  the  sun  dispelled  the  early  mist^  and  broke  upon  the 
scene  of  death,  and  CromweU  turning  to  his  regiment  of  foot, 
exclaimed,  ^'  Let  the  Lord  arise  and  scatter  his  enemies ! " 

When  the  mist  had  now  completely  disappeared  beneath  the 
increasing  heat,  the  first  object  that  struck  the  Scottish  ii 
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WM  the  forest  of  levelled  pikes,  that  was  sweeping  down  their  broken 
caralry.  Before  they  could  recover  from  their  panic,  thej  were 
themselves  assailed,  and  were  driven  from  the  field  in  ntter  confu- 
sion. For  eight  miles  the  swords  of  the  English  flashed  amid  the 
crowd  of  fugitives,  and  three  thousand  Scots  strewed  the  line  of 
puiBuit  (Sept  3,  A.D.  1650).  All  the  countir  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth  submitted  to  the  conqueror  without  further  resistance. 

Charles  had  now  grown  wearv  of  the  restraints,  under  which  he 
was  kept.  His  tonnentors,  however,  had  no  compassion,  and 
seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  their  prince.  He  was  required, 
and  had  the  weakness,  to  sign  an  instrument,  in  which  he  signified 
his  r^ret  for  his  fathei^s  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  for  the 
idolatry  of  his  mother ;  his  avowal  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  treaty 
with  the  "  bloody  rebels"  of  Ireland,  and  his  detestation  of  popery 
and  prelacy,  idolatiy  and  heresy,  schism  and  profaneness.  Utterly 
disgusted  with  his  position,  Charles  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
Highland  royalists,  and  fled  to  the  braes  of  Angus.  He  was  over- 
taken and  induced  to  return.  After  the  >^  start,*  as  his  flight  was 
termed,  he  was  treated  by  the  committee  of  the  estates  with  more 
consideration,  and  was  allowed  to  preside  at  their  deliberations. 

For  a  while,  the  attention  of  the  Scots  was  occupied  strangely 
enough  with  a  fierce  controversy  with  Cromwell.  The  latter 
reproached  the  ministers  in  the  castle  of  Eldinburgh,  with  their  pre- 
sumption, in  professing  to  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  League  and 
Covenant ;  while  the  men  of  Ghdloway,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, formed  a  third  party,  approving  of  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
and  declaring  the  present  war,  and  acknowledgment  of  Prince 
Charles  equally  unlawfuL 

The  prince,  meantime,  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  solemnly  swore 
that  he  approved,  and  would  observe,  what  in  heart  he  detested, 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  But  events  were  rapidly  and 
unexpectedly  hastening  to  a  crisis.  While  Cromwell  seemed 
absorbed  in  controversy,  he  suddenly  became  master  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  other  strong  places ;  and  whilst  he  perplexed  the  Scots 
with  marches,  and  counter-marches,  he  found  means  to  cross  the 
Forth,  and  in  a  short  time  his  flag  was  waving  on  the  walk  of 
Perth. 

Perceiving  that  his  affikirs  in  Scotland  were  well  nigh  desperate, 
and  that  the  way  to  England  was  now  open,  Charles  pushed  across 
the  border,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  parliament,  was  soon  pro- 
ckimed  in  the  city  of  Worcester  (Aug.  22,  A.D.  1650)^1  The  /^f/" 
fanaticism  of  the  ministers,  however,  would  tolerate  no  levies  but  of 
'^  the  elect,"  of  those  that  chose  to  take  the  covenant.  The  impru- 
dence of  their  conduct  was  soon  manifested :  while  Cromwell's  united 
foroefl,  which  were  now  hurrying  to  Worcester,  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  Charles's  troops  were  scarcely  twelve 
thousand,  and  of  these  not  two  thousand  were  English. 

On  the   drd  of  September,    the  anniversary  of  the  battle   of 
Dunbar,  the  armies  engaged.     Seeing  that  one  half  of  Cromwell's 
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foroes  were  separated  from  the  rest,  by  the  Severn,  Charles  hoped 
to  beat  them  in  detaiL  Had  his  yigoroos  assault  been  snppoited 
by  Leslie  and  the  cavalry,  the  result  of  the  oontest  might  have  been. 
very  different.  Leslie,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  Charles, 
strugglii^  and  rallying  at  every  hedge,  and  again  desperatdy 
charging,  was  slowly  forced  back  towards  the  city.  As  darkness 
closed  in,  the  enemy  were  already  in  the  streets,  and  the  work  of 
riot  and  pillage  went  on  throughout  the  night. 

Many  were  the  narrow  escapes  of  the  defeated  prince,  before  he 
safely  landed  at  Fecamp  in  Normandy  (October  17).  His  hiding- 
place  at  Boscobel  house,  and  the  site  of  the  oak,  in  whose  foliage 
he  once  took  refuge,  are  still  pointed  out ;  and  the  neighbourliood 
still  abounds  with  traditions  of  his  adventures,  when  diBguised  as  a 
woodcutter,  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  Penderils,  six  CathoUe 
peasants,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  screen  from  pursuit,  both 
priests  and  royalists. 

.  Cromwell,  meantime,  had  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  had 
been  rewarded  with  large  estates,  and  lodged,  at  the  public  expense, 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court.  Of  the  prisonws  taken  at 
Worcester,  and  not  destroyed  after  surrender,  many  of  the  officers 
were  tried  and  condemned  by  court-martial ;  and  of  the  privates, 
numbers  were  led  through  Westminster  to  TothiU  Fields,  publidy 
sold  to  the  merchants,  and  then  transported  to  Barbadoes,  while  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  were  granted,  as  slaves,  to  the  Guinea- 
merchants,  and  transported  to  the  shores  of  Africa^ 

While  Cromwell  was  pursuing  Charles  to  Worcester!,  Monk 
reduced  Stirling  Castle,  and  having  captured  Dundee,  put  men, 
women,  and  children  to  the  sword  (Sept.  1,  A.D«  1651).  Sootiand 
sank  at  the  feet  of  her  ruthless  victors,  and  sued  for  mercy.  A 
chain  of  forts  was  thrown  across  the  Highlands ;  an  annual  tax  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  exempted  the  Scotch  from 
the  free-quartering  of  the  soldiers ;  and  English  judges  superseded 
the  courts  of  session. 

Ireland  too  wsja  now  cloven  down  at  the  feet  of  the  parUanaent ; 
but  divided  though  it  was,  its  efforts,  its  battles  and  aieges,  its 
victories  and  losses,  were  fait  greater  than  those  of  SeotJand.  Ii«ion 
trod  in  the  sanguinary  steps  of  Cromwell,  but  not  even  so,  was  the 
island  reduced.  From  June  till  October,  he  thundered  in  vain 
around  the  walls  of  Limerick.  The  mayor's  courage  at  length 
foiled,  and  he  obliged  the  garrison  to  capitiUate.  Iretoo  demaaded, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  defence,  two  and  twenty  victims.  The 
mayor  himself,  and  the  bishop  of  Emley,  were  amongst  them. 
When  the  latter  was  about  to  die,  he  turned  to  Ireton,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^'  I  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  Qod,  and  summon  thee  to 
meet  me  at  that  bar ! "  In  less  than  a  month  the  savage  leader 
was  cut  off  by  a  pestilence  (Nov.  25,  A.D.  1651). 

As  soon  as  the  Irish  hei^rd  of  Charles's  treaty  with  the  Scots,  in 
which  he  agreed  to  abandon  as  ^^  bloody  rebels,"  the  very  men 
whom  he  had  urged  to  continue  the  war,  they  beeame  diahcartened. 
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Their  straggles  vrere  as  gallant  as  before,  but  ihey  had  no  elasticity 
to  bnoj  np  their  oourage  in  defeat :  surrender  after  surrender 
rapidly  foUowed,  Clanricarde,  the  successor  of  Ormond,  submitted  to 
the  parliament,  and  before  the  beginning  of  August,  1652,  the 
straggle  was  oyer. 

Those  that  obtained  the  most  fibvourable  conditions,  forfeited  the 
greater  port  of  their  property ;  but  those  that  flew  to  arms  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  that  had  been  members  of  the  first  general 
assembly,  or  had  received  holy  orders  in  the  Catholic  Church,  were 
allowed  no  terms  but  unconditional  surrender,  the  sure  prelude 
of  hopeless  slavery  or  a  violent  death. 

In  1664,  the  Catholic  nobility  had  petitioned  Charles  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  murders  that  were  said  to  have  been  committed  on  both 
sides,  and  had  pn^^  for  speedy  punishment.  This  perhaps 
suggested  the  idea  of  visiting  upon  the  Catholics  all  acts  of  violence, 
that  had  been  committed  out  of  battle.  Commissioners,  with 
troopers  at  their  beck,  proceeded  in  state  through  the  country  for 
this  purpose ;  but  their  passions  were  too  much  excited,  their  pro- 
eeedings  too  summary,  to  allow  an  impartial  investigation.  It  must 
be  proof  indeed  of  general  innocence,  that  so  few  were  condemned 
by  such  a  tribunaL  The  mother  of  Colonel  Fitspatrick  was  burat, 
and  about  two  hundred  others  perished  by  the  axe  or  the  gibbet : 
yet  strange  enough,  Ulster,  the  province  in  which  the  massacres 
were  stated  to  have  been  most  frightful,  could  furaish  but  one 
atoning  victim.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil. 

War  and  executions  had  not  sufficed  for  the  promised  extermina- 
tion of  the  Irish  Catholics;  unable  to  destroy,  the  parliament 
endeavoured  to  expatriate.  When  the  officers  were  banished,  they 
were  encouraged  to  take  a  number  of  men  for  foreign  service. 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  island  were  thus 
removed.  The  next  consideration  was,  what  to  do  with  their  wives 
and  children,  whom  they  had  left  in  fiincied  security,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  £unilies  of  those  men  that  had  perished  by  famine, 
disease,  or  the  sword.  The  difficulty  was  obviated  by  a  proceeding,  as 
sammaiy  as  it  was  inhuman :  several  thousands  of  these  distressed 
creatures,  whose  very  helplessness  ought  to  have  excited  pity,  were 
driven  on  ship-board,  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there,  it 
appears,  sold  as  slaves.  When  the  parliament  had  thus  thinned  the 
population  to  the  utmost,  the  Catholics  were  found  to  be  still  eight 
times  the  number  of  the  Protestants. 

Exile  and  death  were  not  the  only  inflictions  of  the  triumphant 
government :  an  act,  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  deprived  all  the 
great  proprietors  both  of  life  and  estate ;  confiscated  two-thirds  of 
the  lands  of  those  that  had  served  under  the  royal  lieutenants  or 
their  confederates,  and  one-third  of  all  those  that  had  not  been  in 
the  actual  service  of  parliament.  Such  was  the  doom  of  all  those 
whose  real  and  personal  estates  together  exceeded  the  amount  of  ten 
pounds.  Those  that  were  too  poor  to  afford  any  booty,  were  par- 
doned.    The  government,  however,  had  not  even  now  completed 
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the  measure  of  its  pnnislLment  Those  that  wen  to  forfeit  two** 
thirds  of  their  land,  and  all  that  had  borne  arms  against  theparliament^ 
were  required  to  ^^  tranq>lant "  themselTes  to  the  west  of  the 
Shannon.  The  numbers  of  these  may  be  judged  from  the  £iot»  that 
eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  in  English  measurementy  were  tbm. 
ezohanged  for  the  rocky  soil  of  Connanght 

Many,  however,  refused  to  obey,  and  assembling  in  anns^ 
plundered  the  men  that  had  taken  possession  of  t£eir  estates. 
These  marauders  became  known  as  Raparees  and  Tories.  The 
latter  term  is  derived  from  the  word  ^^tomighim,"  to  puiaue  for  tke 
sake  of  plunder.  These  bands,  whose  home  was  the  bog  or 
mountain,  were  swollen  by  numbeon  of  Oatholios,  whom  oppreaBion 
rendered  desperate.  For,  by  the  new  measures  <^  parliament,  im» 
Catholic  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a  garrisoned  or  market  town,  or 
to  go  more  than  one  mile  from  his  dwdling  wi&out  a  passport ; 
every  meeting  of  four  persons  besides  the  £unily,  was  an  iUegal  and 
treasonable  assembly ;  to  wear  arms  or  to  keep  them  at  home  wan 
a  capital  offence ;  and  if  any  ^^transplanted"  Irishman  were  found 
anywhere  to  the  east  of  the  Shannon,  he  might  be  legally  slain,  by 
the  first  person  that  met  him. 

,  Hitherto,  the  persecution  of  Catholics,  except  in  the  garrieooed 
towns,  had  been  almost  impracticable.  New,  when  it  oouM  be  en-^ 
foroed  by  the  numerous  bodies  of  sokiiers  that  overspread  the 
country,  the  magistrates  were  ordeied  ^^to  take  away  all  the 
children  of  Catholics,  and  to  send  them  to  England  to  be  educated 
as  Protestants ;"  and  to  administer  to  all  persons  that  were  of  age, 
the  oath  of  abjuration :  the  refusal  to  take  this  eath  was  punished 
with  imprisonment  at  pleasure,  and  the  loss  of  two^thirds  of  one's 
property.  The  priests  oould  no  longer  find  shelter  amongst  their 
people:  they  roamed  by  day  amidst  the  dreariest  scJitudes,  and 
administered  by  night  the  consolations  of  religion.  Even  in  the 
wilds,  however,  their  hunters  were  upon  their  traces;  and  those 
that  were  captured,  were  butchered. 

The  Commonwealth  wa«  as  ready  to  plunge  into  war  with 
foreign  states  as  with  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Portugal  provoked  tta 
resentment  by  giving  shelter  to  Prince  Rupert  and  some  men*of« 
war  that  had  revolted  to  Charies.  Scarcely  had  Portugal  mollified 
its  stem  antagonist  by  the  concession  of  great  commercial  privUegea, 
when  England  became  embroiled  with  Holland.  William  II«, 
prince  of  Orange,  had  married  a  dau^ter  of  Charies  I.,  and 
naturally  strove  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the  Toy$l  exiles.  The 
English  government  soon  shewed  its  displeasure. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  was  of  recent  growth.  When 
therv  had  shaken  off  the  authority  of  their  rightful  lords,  the  kings 
of  Spain,  they  found  that  Portugal  brought  the  riches  of  the  Indies 
to  its  own  ports,  but  dreamed  not  of  distributing  it  among  its 
neighbours.  They,  therefore,  undertook  the  neglected  office,  and  soon 
engrossed  the  carrying  trade  of  ilie  greater  part  of  Europe.  Having 
thus  acquired  wealth,  skill,  and  credit,  they  no  longer  went  tu  tha 
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\aAouiB  of  P6riagal  for  meiebandiBe ;  but  doubled  the  Gtpe  of 
Good  Hope,  and  by  a  strange  vmion  of  indoatry,  oraft^  and  yiolence, 
obtained  eztenoire  potsettiona,  and  wrested  from  P«>rtngal  the 
greater  part  of  its  oommeroe.  In  this  floorishing  state,  and  widle 
brooding  over  a  variety  of  petty  injnries,  the  Dutch  heard  with 
bdignation,  that  Eugknd  had  passed  the  ^^Navigaiion  Aet,"  a  death- 
blow to  the  nntseiy  of  their  gieatoees,  their  carxyiag  trade*  The 
Navigation  Act  forbade,  nnder  pain  of  forfeitnre  both  of  ship  and 
cargo,  that  the  exposts  of  Asia,  Africa^  or  America,  shonM  be  con»- 
Teyed  to  Enghmd  except  in  the  ships  of  En^and  and  its  colonies ; 
or  that  the  yffodnotions  of  Euope  shoohl  be  imported  into  England, 
eoseept  by  the  ships  either  of  Enghmd,  or  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  fanport  had  been  grown  or  mannfeotnred> 

While  the  two  nations  weve  watching  oae  another  with  mutnal 
jealousy  and  distrust,  Commodore  Young  happened  to  £dl  in  with 
a  feet  of  Dutch  merehantmea.  The  men«of-war  that  formed  the 
convoy,  refused  to  salute  the  English  flag.  They  pretended  that 
such  deference  had  hitherto  been  paid  not  to  the  English  nation,  but 
only  to  their  king.  A  battle  immediately  ensued;  the  Dutch  thought 
proper  to  submit,  and  were  allowed  to  proceed.  Immediately  after, 
Van  Tromp  i^peaied  in  the  Downs  with  forty-two  ships.  Bbke 
enoountered  him  near  Dover  with  a  &r  inferior  force ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  Uie  day,  one  Dutch  ship  of  thirty  guns  remained  as  the  prin 
of  the  English.  Blake  declared  that  Yan  Tromp  had  oome  to  insult 
the  English,  and  had  find  the  first  broadside.  The  Dutchman 
denied  both  assertions,  and  maintained  that  he  had  beea  driven 
towards  the  Englidi  shores  by  contraiy  winds,  and  that  the  battle 
was  begfun  by  the  English. 

Events  proved  that  the  Dutoh  were  realhr  averse  to  war.  Pauw^ 
the  Omnd  Pensionaiy,  came  to  England  m  person ;  but  he  found 
the  tone  of  the  parliament  so  high,  and  its  demands  for  ^Preparation 
and  security"  so  great,  that  no&ing  less  would  satisfy  it^  than  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  republics  1  He  returned  home  and  pre*- 
pored  for  war.  The  contest  with  Portugal  had  directed  the  atten^ 
taon  of  England  to  naval  affiuiu ;  and  it  was  easy  to  equip  a  fleet, 
since  it  was  still  the  practice,  scarcely  less  than  in  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  to  convert  merchant  vessels  into  ships  of  war.  It 
seems  that  a  ship  of  nine  hundred  tons  became  a  man-of-war  of 
sixty  guns ;  one  of  seven  hundred  tons,  a  man-of-war  of  forty-six ; 
and  four-hundred  tons,  a  man-of-war  of  thirty-four  guns.  Five  or 
six  men  were  allowed  for  each  gun. 

The  struggle  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas  soon  began  in  good 
earnest.  De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter,  after  an  obstinate  contest  with 
Blake,  fled  to  their  own  shotes.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  sup- 
posing that  there  would  be  no  further  operations  for  the  present, 
Blake  dismissed  several  squadrons,  and  remained  in  the  Downs 
with  thirty-seven  ships.  To  his  surprise,  Yan  Tromp  appeared. 
With  seventy-four  men-of-war.  A  furious  battle  began,  and  lasted 
from  eleven  in  the]  morning  till  night     The  English  burnt  one  and 
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dia&bled  two  of  the  enem/a  veasek,  but  lost  five  of  their  own. 
Daring  the  night  Bhike  retired  ap  the  riyer;  and  Van  Tromp^ 
fixing  a  broom  at  the  mast-head,  rode  along  the  coaflt  in  trinmph 
(Nor.  30,  A.D.  1652). 

He  was  near  Cape  La  Hogne  oonvoTing  three  hnndred  home- 
ward-bound merchantmen,  when  he  found  an  English  fleet  of  more 
than  seventy  ships  crossing  his  path.  All  day  the  hostile  fleets 
oontended ;  the  next  morning  the  battle  was  resumed  off  Wejmonth; 
even  in  the  following  night  it  continued  at  intervals ;  And  on  the 
third  morning  was  continued  with  still  greater  fury,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boulogne.  VanTromp's  vessels  bang  smaller  than  the 
English,  he  took  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  shallows,  and 
escaped  (Feb.  20,  A.D.  1663).  The  Dutch  acknowledge  the  io« 
of  nine  men-of-war  and  twenty-four  merchantmen. 

Victorious  over  its  enemies,  the  Commonwealth  felt  a  revival  of 
its  ancient  dread  of  the  army.  This  formidable  body  consisted  of 
forty-five  thousand  men,  and  was  the  real  basis  of  the  strength 
of  the  parliament  The  old  Cavaliers  and  the  Presbyterians,  the 
new  royalists,  formed  the  great  balk  of  the  nation,  but  they  weie 
too  much  in  awe  of  Cromwell's  veterans  to  dispute  the  maxim,  that 
^^  power  gives  right"  They  murmured  indeed  at  the  ill-paid 
soldiery  being  billeted  upon  them  at  free  quarters,  and  at  the  heavy 
load  of  taxes ;  but  whUe  the  former  grievance  was  removed,  the 
latter  was  increased,  the  monthly  assessment  upon  the  counties 
swelling  from  sixty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thoaaaiid 
poun4s. 

The  nmtinous  disposition  of  the  soldiery,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  damped  indeed,  but  not  extinguished.  Lilbnme  continaed  to 
issue  from  his  prison  a  multitude  of  inflammatory  pamphletSb  An 
act,  therefore,  passed,  making  it  treason  to  say  that  the  govemment 
was  tyrannical,  usurped,  or  unlawfuL 

For  a  while  the  parliament  hesitated,  and  fearing  to  bring  their 
daring  opponent  to  a  trial,  set  him  at  liberty.  A  second  meeting 
was  followed  by  lilbume's  second  imprisonment  He  agreed  to 
transport  himself  to  America^  but  at  the  bar  he  boldly  appealed  to 
Magna  Charta  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  maintained  that 
the  jury  had  a  right  to  judge  of  law  as  well  as  fact  Despite  the 
declaration  of  the  judges  and  influence  of  the  government,  Lilbame 
was  acquitted.  He  was  afterwards  fined  and  banished,  for  chaiging 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  with  injustice  and  tyranny. 

While  the  parliament  was  maintaining  external  dignity  with  a 
spirit  that  excited  the  wonder  of  Europe,  it  was  unable  to  gn^ple 
with  the  energetic  ambition  of  CromwelL  Lodged  in  the  royal 
palace,  fiftwned  upon  by  his  dependants,  courted  by  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  petitioned  by  ministers  and  rovalists,  the  victoriouii 
general  panted  for  something  more,  and  well  aid  his  crafty  boldness 
second  his  ambition. 

Removed  from  London  by  distant  wars,  the  "  Grandees"  of  the 
army  could  no  longer  sway  the  power  of  the  parliament     The 
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'^  Statesmen"  bad  acquired  all  the  natural  influence  of  their  position, 
when  Cromwell  took  up  his  abode  in  Hampton  Court.  He  soon 
began  to  work  out  his  designs.  He  reminded  parliament  that  it 
was  high  time  to  grant  the  royalists  an  amnesty,  and  to  appoint 
a  day  for  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament.  The  commons 
dared  not  refuse  measures  that  were  so  generally  popular. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  knew,  that  the  dimmution  of  the  taxes 
would  be  no  less  popular,  and  for  this  purpose,  had  introduced  a  bill 
for  disbanding  one  half  of  the  army.  Now,  six  months  after  they  had 
carried  this  measure,  they  proposed  another  reduction  ;  but  Cromwell 
had  been  at  work  with  the  army,  and  a  petition  against  the  bill, 
plainly  signified  the  determination  of  the  soldiers.  The  parliament 
was  informed  by  this  singular  petition,  what  path  it  ought  to  pursue. 
It,  however,  came,  at  length,  to  the  resolution  to  carry  its  original 
measures,  and  then  to  dissolve  itself,  that  the  bill  might  have  the 
force  of  law  before  the  army  could  interpose  its  iron  veto. 

Cromwell  had  been  no  less  active  in  preparing  the  way  for  his 
own  designs.  Some  months  before,  he  had  called  a  meeting  of 
officers  and  members,  at  the  house  of  the  speaker,  and  surprised  the 
assembly,  by  asking  them  to  debate,  whether  it  were  better  to  have 
a  republic  or  a  mixed  monarchv.  The  officers  were,  generally,  for 
the  former,  the  lawyers  for  the  latter.  Cromwell  next  asked  what 
king  they  would  select,  and  was  evidently  disappointed  at  the 
different  answers ;  some  declaring  for  Prince  Charles,  some  for  the 
duke  of  York,  and  others  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  If  White- 
locke  is  worthy  of  credit,  Cromwell  directly  questioned  him  on  the 
policy  of  assuming  the  title  and  authority  of  king. 

Baffled  on  this  point,  he  began  to  exasperate  the  military  against 
the  parliament,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  dissolution,  and  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  state :  it  would  then  be  but  one 
step  to  complete  dominion.     On  the  19th  of  April,  several  of  the 
officers  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  parliament  must  be  dis- 
solved **  one  way  or  other."     The  conference  had  been  resumed  the 
following  morning,  when  Cromwell  was  informed  of  the  intentions 
of  the  parliament  to  disband  the  soldiers,  and  then  dissolve  itself. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house,  left  his  guard  of  musketeers  in 
the  lobby,  and  quietly  took  his  seat  as  a  member.      When  the 
speaker  was  about  to  put  the  question,  he  arose  and  began  a  speech, 
at  first  gentle,  and  even  complimentary,  but  soon  vehement,  and  at 
length  flashing  with  passion.     Sir  Peter  Wentworth  checked  him 
for  unparliamentary  language.     This  was  too  much  for  the  heated 
soldier :  he  sprang  from  his  place,  crying  out,  ^^  Come,  come  sir,  I 
will  soon  put  an  end  to  your  prating,"    Then  moving  to  and  fro  in 
uncontrollable  agitation,  he  suddenly  stamped  on  the  floor,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  You  are  no  parliament !  I  say  you  are  no  parliament !  bring 
them  in,  bring  them  in  !"  The  guard  entered,  and  amid  remonstrances 
and  invectives,  the  house  was  cleared,  the  mace  removed,  and  the  door 
locked.     '^  It  is  you,"  said  Cromwell,  as  the  last  of  the  members 
were  retiring,  **  it  is  you  that  have  forced  me  to  do  this.     I  have 
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Boaght  the  Lord  both  day  and  night,  that  lie  would  rather  slay  me 
than  put  me  on  the  doing  of  this  work." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  oonoeil  was  dismissed,  with  as  little  oeremony 
as  the  parliament.  Before  the  members  withdrew,  Bnidshawe  let 
the  general  know  his  real  sentiments.  ^^8ir,  yon  are  mistaken 
to  think  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved.  No  power  under  heaven 
can  dissolve  them  but  themselves.  Therefore  take  yon  Botioe  of 
that." 

The  Long  Parliament  had  sat  for  twdve  yeara,  but  it  found  none 
to  ayenge  its  fall.  The  royalists  now  expected  a  restoration,  while 
the  army  and  nary  dedaved,  that  they  would  stand  or  fall  with 
the  lord-general,  and  the  ^^  congregations  of  the  saints  "  hoped,  that 
now  the  reign  of  Christ  would  be  established  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
THE    PROtECTORATE. 

DOMSSTIO  AND  VOmiMK  POLlCf.      €SOMWBLL's  AUBITIOIT.      NATIONAL 

DItCONTBNT. 

A  COUNCIL  of  eight  officers  and  four  ciyilians,  with  Cromwell  bb 
lord-president,  now  governed  the  state.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
where  the  real  soYereigntj  resided :  judges  were  appointed,  or 
remoyedL  the  monthly  assessments  renewed!  in  short  the  supreme 
..ihonVj  w«  exe«,iiU  aometimee  by  the  maiU«y  council,  l,me- 
times  by  the  whole  of  the  new  council  of  state,  and  sometimes  by  the 
mere  authority  of  CromweU.  To  maintain  the  forms  to  which  the 
nation  was  aocustomed,  writs  were  issued  for  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  *' Little,"  or  ^^Barebones"  parliament.  These  writs, 
however,  were  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  were  addressed  to  the 
*^  Congregational  Churches,"  requesting  the  names  of  persons  ''  faith* 
ful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness."  Of  the  names  that 
were  accordingly  returned,  the  council  chose  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  for  England,  six  for  Ireland,  five  for  Scotland,  and  six  for 
Wales.  These  were  summoned  by  writs  Lssued  by  Cromwell.  Only 
two  refused  to  attend,  the  rest  took  the  extraordinary  nature  of  their 
election  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  the  work  of  divine  inspiration.  They 
were  generally  men  of  honest  character,  and  independent  fortune ; 
but  being  devoid  of  education,  knew  little  of  the  theory,  and  less  of 
the  practice  of  government. 

To  these  men  Cromwell  gave  the  power  of  administering  affairs 
for  fifteen  months,  and  then  of  choosing  an  assembly  with  equal 
power,  for  the  same  period.  Almost  the  only  point  on  which  this 
parliament  was  united,  was  the  prosecution  of  Lilburne,  who  had 
returned  from  banishment  uncalled,  and  who  was  proved  to  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  royalists.  Though  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  jury,  he  was  kept  in  the  Tower,  and  was  refused  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  On  other  questions  they  were  more  or  less  divided. 
Many  of  Uieir  acts  were  useful,  but  in  their  zeal  for  reform,  they 
provoked  powerful  interests,  which  Cromwell  took  care  to  turn  to 
their  own  defeat.  They  retrenched  the  expenditure,  and  abolished 
sinecures.  Understanding  that  thousands  of  lawsnits  were  con- 
stantly pending,  and  sometimes  lasted  for  twenty  years,  they  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  whole  body  of  law  to  a  collection,  that  might  be 
contained  in  a  pocket  volume,  and  were  considering  the  question  of 
tithes  and  advowsons,  when  their  power  was  suddenly  terminated. 
The  lawyers,  clergy,  and  aristocracy,  were  loud  in  their  complaints, 
;uid  Cromwell,  pretending  to  sympathize  with  the  general  outcry, 
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achieved  Lis  own  purposes.  Colonel  Ljdenh&m,  according  to  his 
instructions,  addressed  the  house  on  the  injury  it  had  done  to  all 
orders  of  the  state,  and  moved  that  thej  should  resign  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord-general.  The  motion  was  oppoeed ; 
Rous,  the  speaker,  with  fifty  of  the  memhers,  proceeded  at  once  to 
Whitehall,  and  drew  up  and  presented  to  Cromwell  an  instmment 
of  resignation.  A  majority  of  the  whole  parliament  finally  suhscribed 
their  names  (Dec.  12,  A.D.  1653). 

On  the  18th,  the  judges,  lord-mayor,  and  aldermen,  the  lard- 
general,  and  the  councils  of  the  army  and  the  state,  moved  in  pro- 
cession from  Whitehall  to  Westminster.  In  the  court  of  Chancery 
Cromwell  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  the  military  on  his 
right,  and  the  civilians  on  his  left.  Lambert  then  besought  him  in 
the  name  of  the  army  and  three  kingdoms,  to  accept  the  office 
of  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Instrument  of  the  govern- 
ment was  then  read :  it  declared  that  the  supreme  authority  was 
vested  in  the  protector  and  parliament ;  that  the  former  should  be 
assisted  by  a  council,  varying  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one  persons ; 
that  he  should  exercise  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty  with  consent 
of  the  parliament  or  council;  that,  according  to  the  design  of* the 
Long  Parliament,  a  house  of  four  hundred  members  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  thirty  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectively,  shoiild, 
during  the  first  five  years,  assemble  at  least  once  a  year.  Most  of 
the  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  the  numbers  of  the  coonty 
members  proportionably  increased ;  every  person  having  property  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  was  to  have  a  right  to  vote, 
unless  he  were  a  malignant  or  a  Catholic ;  the  parliament  was  not 
to  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  its  own  consent ; 
all  religions  were  to  be  protected,  except  prelacy  and  popery ;  hiws 
were  to  be  made,  and  taxes  imposed  only  by  common  consent  in 
parliament ;  peace  and  war,  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  were 
reserved  for  the  protector,  assisted,  or  advised  by  ihe  council ;  the 
civil  list  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  army 
at  thirty  thousand  men,  while  the  navy  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  protector. 

Thus  installed  in  the  protectorate,  Cromwell  at  once  repealed  Ihe 
Engagement ;  made  a  new  law  of  treason ;  quartered  the  military 
in  such  a  way  as  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  suppression  of 
rebellion ;  forbade  assemblies  at  cock-pits  and  race-ooorsee,  and 
established  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  punishment  of  snch 
ofiences.  Despite  of  his  consummate  hypocrisy,  Cromwell  oonld  no 
longer  delude :  though  he  professed  that  "  he  would  rather  have 
taken  the  stafi^  of  a  shepheni,"  than  the  office  of  protector,  some  of 
his  fellow-officers  denounced  him  as  ^'  a  dissembling  periured 
villain,"  and  threatened  him  with  a  worse  fate  than  had  bendlen 
the  ^^late  tyrant,"  and  two  Anabaptist  ministers  had  already  dis- 
covered that  he  was  ^^  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  old  dragon, 
the  man  of  sin."  The  protector  bore  these  reproaches  for  a  time ; 
but,  at  last,  he  dealt  summarily  with  those  whom  he  was  unable  to 
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gain  :  he  arrested  the  most  violent  of  the  Anabaptist  ministers,  and 
even  his  late  friend  Harrison,  who,  himself  an  Anabaptist,  had 
avowed  his  disapprobation  of  the  new  government. 

Bjr  measures  equally  prompt,  the  movements  of  the  royalists 
were  effeotnally  baffled  :  an  insurrection  in  the  Highlands  was 
quelled,  and  Scotland  was  incorporated  with  England,  and  two 
English  royalists  that  had  plotted  against  Cromwell's  life,  were  exe- 
cated.  On  the  same  day  on  which  these  exeoulions  occurred,  two 
others  took  place,  each  of  a  character  totally  different  from  the 
former.  One  was  that  of  a  Catholic  priest  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  for  having  taken  orders  in  the  Catholic  Church:  he  died 
the  cruel  death  of  a  traitor.  The  other  was  that  of  Don  Pantoleon^ 
brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  for  having  slain  an  English-* 
man :  despite  of  the  intercession  of  all  the  ambassadors,  on  the  plea 
that  any  one  attached  to  an  embassy  partook  of  the  ambassador's 
privileges,  he  was  now  put  to  death  (JiUy  10,  A.D.  1654). 

Cromwell's  foreign  policy  was  no  less  stem  and  unyielding  than 
his  domestic  administration ;  and  his  tone  to  the  Dutch  envoys  was 
as  high  as  that  of  the  Long  Parliament  A  late  decisive  victory 
gained  over  Van  Tromp,  De  Kuyter,  De  Witte,  and  Evertson,  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  this  confidence.  While  the  envoys  retired  for 
instructions,  they  were  appalled  by  another  victory.  Van  Tromp 
and  Monk  had  engaged  off  the  Dutch  coast,  each  with  a  hundred 
ships.  The  gallant  Dutchman  was  shot  through  the  heart  (July  81, 
A.D.  1653).  Monk  had  given  orders  to  sink  or  burn,  but  to 
take  no  prizes.  The  number  of  Dotch  vessels  that  was  destroyed 
must  have  been  great ;  for  despite  the  fury  of  the  battle,  the  English 
brought  home  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners  whom  they  had 
snatched  from  the  waves.  Cromwell  agroed  to  peace,  on  condition, 
that  neither  state  should  harbour  the  enemies  or  exiles  of  the  other ; 
that  the  same  deference  that  had  been  paid  to  the  flag  of  the  king, 
should  be  rendered  to  that  of  the  Protectorate,  and  that  a  stipulated 
amount  of  damages  should  be  paid  to  the  East-India  Company,  to 
the  traders  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  those  that  had  suffered  at  Amboyna. 
Scarcely  had  parliament  met  according  to  the  terms  of  the  ^^  In* 
strument, '  when  Cromwell  discovered  that  his  partisans  formed  only 
a  minority,  and  that  the  rest  began  to  discuss  with  determined  vigour, 
the  most  vital  questions  of  government.  On  the  fifth  morning,  the 
members  found  the  doors  locked,  and  the  approaches  filled  with 
armed  men  ;  they  were  told,  that  their  presence  was  I'equired  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.  There  Cromwell  reminded  them,  that  in  the 
^^  Instrument"  of  government,  in  virtue  of  which  they  enjoyed 
their  seats,  ^  four  points  were  fundamental : "  that  the  supreme  power 
was  to  be  in  one  person ;  that  parliamenil  were  not  to  be  perpetual, 
but  successive ;  that  neither  protector  nor  parliament,  was  to  have 
the  sole  command  of  the  army ;  and  that  conscience  was  to  be  free. 
Other  points,  he  said,  they  might  amend :  these  were  beyond  their 
controL     He  next  required»  a«  the  only  condition  on  which  they 
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could  resuuie  their  seats,  that  they  should  sign  the  ^  Recognition  " 
of  what  he  had  declared.  About  three  hundred  subscribed,  and  the 
rest,  the  most  violent  of  the  republicans,  were  excluded.  Crom* 
well's  fall  from  a  coach,  which  he  rashly  attempted  to  drire,  warned 
the  parliament  to  provide  for  the  succession.  They  refused  to  limit 
it  to  the  family  of  Cromwell,  and  resolved  that  the  parliament 
sitting  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  at  least  the  conncil,  should  choose 
his  successor.  When  the  fifth  month  expired,  the  parliament  was 
completing  its  revision  of  the  ^'  Instrument."  Cromwell  summoned 
the  members  again  to  the  Painted  Chamber ;  reproached  them  with 
having  done  nothing  but  given  occasion  to  a  coalition  between  the 
republicans  and  royalists ;  and  finally  told  them  that  the  parliament 
was  dissolved. 

His  vigilance,  meantime,  defeated  the  coalition :  partial  risings 
took  place ;  some  executions  followed ;  many  of  the  insurgents  were 
sent  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes ;  and  all  again  was  quiet.  An  ordinance 
forbade  all  Catholics  or  Cavaliers  to  come . witlun  twenty  miles  of 
*'*'  the  city ; "  another  imposed  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  persons 
that  had  ever  borne  arms  for  the  king,  or  shewn  themselves  of  the 
royalist  party,  and  who  either  had  landed  property  of  the  annnal 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  So  much  for  the  ^  Act  of  Obli- 
vion," which  he  had  warmly  advocated. 

To  collect  this  rate,  or  *^  decimation  tax,"  and  to  levy  either 
troops  or  taxes ;  to  disarm  Catholics  and  rojralists ;  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters  ;  and  to  arrest  suspected  or 
dangerous  individuals;  became  the  province  of  a  body  of  eleven 
major-generals,  amongst  whom  the  country  was  partitioned.  The 
number  of  these  men  was  afterwards  increased  to  fourteen.  Sock 
was  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  sword :  a  military  despotism  was 
the  end  of  so  many  apostrophes  to  liberty. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  (A.D.  1648),  had  not  quenched  the 
hostility  of  France  and  Spain.  Each  sought  the  aid  of  England, 
and  the  Commonwealth,  as  we  have  seen,  assisted  France.  Cromwell 
pursued  the  same  policy.  He  sent  six  thousand  *'*'  Ironsides"  to  Louis; 
and  some  time  after,  received  in  return,  Mardyke  and  Dnnkirk. 
At  the  hard-fooght  battle  of  the  Danes,  Cromwell's  men  were 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  royalist  exiles.  Both  partiee 
shewed  the  most  determined  courage ;  and  Turenne,  the  renowned 
French  leader,  cheerfully  attributed  his  victory,  to  the  valour  of  the 
English  regiments. 

From  Spain,  Cromwell  had  demanded  a  free  trade  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  a  demand  so  directly  contrary  to  Spanish  policy,  that  he  ooold 
hardly  have  expected  compliance.  His  real  object,  as  displayed  bj  the 
letters  of  Blake  and  others,  M-as,  both  to  obtain  a  supply  of  money 
by  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  treasure-fleet,  and  to  keep  employed 
at  a  distance,  many  officers  who  might  prove  dangerous  at  home. 
Finding  that  the  Spaniards  refused  to  throw  open  their  trade,  and 
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beedlees  of  their  erident  unwillingness  to  offend,  Cromwell  des- 
patched a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies.  Its  attempt  apon  Hispauiola 
completely  &iled,  bat  Jamaica  became  its  prey. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  meantime,  Blake  had  fully  re-established 
the  rights  of  English  commerce :  he  obtained  satisfaction  from  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  a  promise  to  the  same  effect,  illusory  it  is  true, 
from  the  deys  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  The  dey  of  Tunis  answered 
his  demand,  by  telling  him  to  destroy  his  castles  and  fleet  if  he  could. 
Upon  receiving  this  answer,  Blake  departed ;  then  suddenly  returned, 
silenced  the  latteries,  and  gave  nine  ships  of  war  to  the  flames 
(A.D.  1655).  Of  all  the  exploits  of  this  admind,  the  destruction 
of  the  Plate- fleet  of  Spain  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe, 
was  perhaps  the  most  daring. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  opening  of  Cromwell's  third 
parliament  To  exclude  the  more  unyielding  class  of  republicans, 
Cromwell  again  quoted  the  *'*'  Instrument,"  as  empowering  the  council 
to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  members.  A  supply  was  granted 
for  the  war  with  Spain ;  but  the  chief  object  of  Cromwell's  aspira- 
tions was  the  title  of  king. 

After  the  inclinations  of  many  members  had  been  ascertained, 
Alderman  Pack  read  his  '*  Humble  Address  and  Remonstrance," 
against  the  uncertainty  of  the  existing  form  of  government,  and 
requested  that  the  protector  should  assume  a  higher  title.  Notwith- 
standing the  hostility  of  the  ofiicers,  the  proposal  was  adopted  as 
the  *^  Humble  Petition  and  Advice." 

Cromwell  pretended  to  hesitate ;  talked  of  the  "  consternation  of 
his  mind ;  '*  and  requested  time  *'*'  to  take  counsel  of  God  and  his 
own  heart."  The  inferior  officers  had  already  petitioned  Cromwell 
against  the  change  ;  and  the  protector  laboured  in  vain  to  convince 
them  of  its  necessity.  A  few  days  after  came  the  petition  of 
the  superior  officers:  and  as  some  of  his  most  stanch  adherents 
were  determined  to  resign  if  the  title  were  changed,  Cromwell  saw 
his  danger,  and  abandoned  with  reluctance  the  coveted  shadow. 

When  the  word  protector  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  king, 
Cromwell  signed  the  *'^  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  and  was  in- 
augurated in  Westminster  Hall  with  all  the  splendour  and  appur- 
tenances of  royalty,  except  the  name  and  the  crown  (June  26, 
A.D.  1657). 

Having  selected  persons  for  the  new  house  of  lords,  the  protector 
opened  the  second  session  of  his  third  parliament  with  all  the  cns- 
tomary  forms.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  newly-acquired  pomp, 
he  found  himself  entangled  in  his  old  embarrassments.  The  members 
that  were  excluded  from  the  commons  had  now  returned :  for 
although  the  council  decided  the  qualifications  of  members  at  the 
opening  or  recess  of  parliament,  the  commons  themselves  decided 
during  the  session.  Finding,  at  last,  that  the  republicans,  now  the 
bulk  of  the  commons,  would  do  nothing  but  dispute  the  rights  and 
titles  of  the  upper  house,  Cromwell  had  no  resource  but  to  terminate 
the  annoyance,  by  a  dissolution  (Feb.  A.D.  1658). 
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In  the  midst  of  all  his  cares  and  vexations,  the  protector  was  stiU 
tormented  by  the  plots  of  the  Levellers  and  Royalists.  Some  of  the 
conspirators  were  executed;  some  committed  to  safe  custody. 
Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Saxby,  who  had  been  actively 
organizing  schemes  against  Cromwell's  life,  and  who,  as  he  himself 
asiaerted,  was  the  author  of  a  well-known  pamphlet,  entitled 
*'  Killing,  no  Murder."  This  pamphlet  denounced  Cromwell  as  a 
tyrant,  whom  it  would  be  meritorious  to  destroy.  It  was  eagerly 
purohased^  and  produced  a  lasting  impression. 

The  principal  means  by  which  Cromwell  dived  into  the  most 
secret  plans  of  his  enemies,  was  the  employment  of  the  traitor 
Willis,  the  leader  of  Uw  ''  Knot."  This  ''  Knot "  was  a  dub  of  six 
individuals,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charles,  and  guided  the 
efforts  of  the  English  royalists. 

The  post  which'  so  much  toil  had  won,  was,  therefoiei  not 
at  all  to  be  envied.  Surrounded  by  conspirators,  Cromwell  soaroely 
knew  on  whom  to  rely;  wanting  money  to  pay  his  spies  and 
soldiers,  he  yet  dared  not  appeal  to  another  parliament.  Trem- 
bling for  his  life,  he  wore  armour  beneath  his  clothes ;  rode  with 
rapidity ;  seldom  returned  the  same  way  that  he  went :  frequently 
changed  his  sleeping-room;  and  often  examined  in  person,  the  nightly 
guard.  His  sleep  became  scanty  and  feverish;  the  death  <2  his 
eldest  daughter  depressed  his  spirits  to  the  deepest  melancholy; 
and,  at  lengthy  on  the  Srd  of  September,  the  anniversazy  of  his 
victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  he  breathed  his  last 
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INTERREGNUM. 

CONTSST   BKTWBEN  TBI   MILITARY    AND    PARLIAMENT.       OBNBftAL    MONK. 

THB  RC8TORATI0N. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father;  bat  he 
possessed  few  of  the  talents,  and,  fortunately,  none  of  the  ambition, 
of  the  relentless  Oliver.  Fearing  the  designs  of  the  officers,  and 
being  in  want  of  money,  Richard  Immediately  issued  writs  for  a 
new  parliament.  He  neglected  that  article  of  the  Instrument,  which 
had  diafranchised  many  of  the  boroughs,  and  he  restored  the  number 
of  county  members  to  its  former  amount.  If  his  object  in  this, 
was  to  secure  a  majority,  he  was  greatly  mistaken :  scarcely  one 
half  of  the  commons  were  his  supporters.  A  large  party,  indeed, 
professed  neutrality ;  but  the  republicans,  although  they  numbered 
but  fifty  votes,  were  skilful  and  daring,  and  were  supported  by  the 
talents  and  eneigy  of  Vane,  Haslerig,  Lambert,  Bradshawe,  Ludlow, 
and  Soot. 

The  recognition  of  the  new  protector  was  met  with  so  determined 
a  resistance,  that  it  was  deferred  to  an  indeterminate  period ;  and 
the  attention  of  the  house  was  directed  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  major-generals.  The  officers  immediately  took  the  alarm.  No 
longer  deterred  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  prohibition,  these  men  had 
resumed  their  meetings,  and  had  become  divided  into  the  opponents 
and  supporters  of  Richard.  The  former,  however,  were  willing  to 
leave  the  civil  administration  in  the  hands  of  Richard.  They  met 
at  Wallingford  House,  the  residence  of  Fleetwood.  They  were 
joined  by  the  republican  members  of  parliament ;  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  subaltern  officers,  whose  meetings  were  held  at  St. 
James's.  In  the  ^'  Humble  Representation  and  Petition,"  they  com- 
plained that  the  ^'  good  old  cause  "  was  forgotten,  and  its  supporters 
neglected,  and  prayed  for  redress. 

The  threat  of  an  impeachment,  the  only  answer  of  the  commons, 
was  unwise  :  it  made  the  officers  forget  their  bickerings,  and  bound 
them  together  in  hostility  to  the  parliament,  by  the  strong  ties  of 
self-interest  and  common  resentment.  With  the  consent  of  Richard, 
they  all  met  in  council,  and  decided  that  the  command  should  be 
given  to  one  in  whom  all  confided ;  and  that  every  officer  should 
express  his  approbation  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent measures  of  the  army.  Hearing  immediately  after,  that  the 
parliament  had  voted  all  military  councils  unlawful,  unless  approved 
of  by  protector  and  parliament,  and  had  declared  that  Richard 
should  have  the  command  of  the  army,  the  officers  called  upon  the 
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troops  to  assemble  at  St.  James's,  wbile  Richard  ordered  them  to 
meet  at  WhiteLalL  They  obeyed  the  former ;  and  Richard,  as  if  in 
imitation  of  their  example,  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  offioen, 
and  dissolved  the  parliament  (April  22,  A.D.  1659). 

At  the  call  of  Fleetwood  and  the  council  of  officers,  the  sor- 
yiving  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  now  inyited  to 
resume  their  seats.  Forty-two,  with  Lenthall,  the  speaker,  obeyed 
the  summons ;  and,  passing  through  two  lines  of  officers,  resumed 
their  seats,  and  nominated  a  committee  of  safety  and  a  council  of  stale. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  other  members  of 
the  Long  Parliament  were  still  living,  and  of  these  eighty,  who  were 
in  Lclndon,  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  sent  a  depntatioR  to 
the  house  to  daim  admission.  The  doors  were  shut  in  tiieir  £^60, 
and  soldiers  guarded  the  lobby.  The  Presbyterians  were  known  to 
be  royalists  on  the  principles  laid  downnn  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight:  hence  the  vote  of  the  ^^Rnmp,"  that  no  member  shoold 
sit,  that  had  not  subscribed  the  Engagement. 

The  party  at  Wallingfofd  House  were  not^  however^  indiRod  te 
let  them  legislate  as  they  chose.  In  ^^the  humble  petition  and 
address  of  the  officers  "  they  laid  down  in  clear  terms,  the  measnies 
which  they  required  the  parliament  to  adopt.  Some  of  tkeir  sag* 
gestions  were  partially  adopted;  such  as  a  bill  of  indemnity,  for 
those  that  had  acted  uader  the  late  pfotector;  the  payment  of 
Richard's  debts ;  and  the  temporary  appointment  of  Fleetwood  to 
the  chief  command.  The  officers  were  not  satisfied ;  but  the  pariia- 
ment^  under  the  bold  and  skilful  guidance  of  Haslerig,  met  subtlety 
with  subtlety,  and  vigour  with  equal  vigour. 

Richard  had  ceased  for  several  weeks  to  exercise  the  office  of 
protector,  and,  now  warned  by-  repeated  messages  from  the  house, 
had  left  Whitehall,  and  retired  into  private  life  (July,  A.D.  1659). 
Thus  far  successful,  and  calculating  on  ^e  fidelity  of  the  armies  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Haslerig  caused  several  r^ments  and  troops 
of  horse,  which  he  knew  he  could  trust,  to  assemble  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lambert,  Desborough^  and  seven  other  colonels  had  already 
learned  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions,  and  now 
Fleetwood  was  removed  from  the  chief  command.  Instead  of  snbmii- 
ting,  these  officers  collected  three  thousand  of  their  men  and  hastened 
to  Westminster.  On  their  way  they  met  the  speaker,  the  lord-^general, 
as  Lambert  sarcastically  termed  him,  and  sent  him  to  Whitehall,  from 
whence  he  was  dismissed  te  his  own  house.  Continuing  their  march, 
I^mbert  and  his  party  were  Intercepted  by  the  troops,  that  had  been 
summoned  by  Haslerig.  The  men  £Ekced  each  other ;  but  duraak 
from  shedding  the  blood  of  their  comrades.  Enough,  however,  had 
been  done :  &e  officers  had  failed,  and  the  parliament  had  asserted 
its  authority.  The  London  populace  no  longer  restrained  ite  ex- 
pressions of  aversion  for  the  military ;  and  the  apprentices  even 
dared  to  skirmish  with  the  veterans ;  Admiral  Lawson  sailed  up  the 
river  to  Oraveaend,  to  vindicate    the  authority  of  pariiament; 
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PortflmoQtli,  tke  Ide  of  WigKt,  and*  other  plluses^  dedared  in  its 
f&your ;  and  at  last  the  soldiers  tkemselres  abandoned  their  leadera, 
diose  Lenthall,  the  taunted  speaker,  as  their  general,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  conndl's  prohibition,  conducted  him  and  the  other  memherff 
to  the  parliament-honse.  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  others,  now 
thought  fit  to  make  their  sabmission.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
officers  were  discharged ;  a  new  council  of  state  was  appointed ;  and 
an  oath  waa  exacted  from  all  the  members,  to  renounce  monarchy, 
a&d  repudiate  the  Stuarts. 

The  parliament  had  prerailed  over  the  council  of  officers ;  but  it 
little  dreamed  that  its  ^orts  and  its  triumph  had  only  prepared  the 
way  for  its  own  conqueror,  and  for  the  restoration   of  royalty. 
Grcneral  Monk  had  held  the  chief  command  in  Scodaad,  from  the 
time  of  CromweU's  march  to  Worcester.     He  had  before  serred  in 
the  royal  army  in  Ireland  ;  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Nantwich; 
and  perhaps  had  nerBr  been  at  heart  a  republican.     After  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  he  cautiously  remored  from  his  forces  those  men  whom' 
he  difltmsted ;  secured  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith ;  eeta- 
Uished  his  head-quarters  at  Berwick  ;  opened  a  pretended  negotiation 
with  Lambert,  who  had  marched  against  him ;  and  began  a  corre** 
spondence  with  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  now  a  secret  royalist.     On' 
one  and  the  same  day,  Fair&z  seiaed  York,  and  Monk  passed  the' 
Tweed.     A  command  from  parliament  oUiged  Lambert's  men  to 
withdraw  to  their  quarters ;  aad  the  way  to  London  was  thus  thrown 
oepen  to  Monk.     When,  however,  this  leader  arrived  at  St  Alban's^ 
widi  five  thousand  men,  he  found  that  his  troops  were  inferior  in^ 
number  to  those  that  were  in  London.     He  was  soon  relieved  horn 
all  uneasiness :  he  wrote  to  the  parlisonent  to  express  his  fei^  that 
quarvels  might  arxlse  between  the  diffi^rent  bodies  of  the  railitaty  i 
and  five  of  the  regiments  that  he  feared,  were  at  once  removed. 

Arriving  in  London,  Monk  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  received^ 
the  thanks  of  the  house.  He  expressed,  however,  a  desire  for  a  full 
and  free  parliament,  and  his  didike  of  oaths  and  engagements,  and' 
demurred  to  take  the  oath  against  the  Stuarts. 

The  city  now  took  courage,  and  not  only  expressed  its  concurrence 
the  sentiments  of  Monk,  but  through  its  common  council,  re* 
ceived  and  answered  the  petitions  of  the  counties,  and  refused  to  pay 
taxes,  or  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  existing  parliament. 
Monk  was  ordered  to  punish  its  presumption  by  demolishing  the 
portcullises  and  gates  of  the  city,  and  removing  the  posts  and  chains 
that  guarded  the  streets.  He  obeyed;  but  afterwards  began  to 
Bn^>ect  that  the  parliament  wished,  first  to  en^roil  him  in  a  contest 
with  the  city,  and  then,  no  longer  fearing  the  consequences,  to  give 
him  his  discharge.  He  consulted  with  his  officers;  ordered  the 
speaker  to  fill  up  every  vacancy  within  a  given  time ;  marched  to 
Finsbury ;  held  a  common  council,  although  it  had  been  dissolved 
by  vote  of  parliament ;  and  there,  amid  the  bonfires  and  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  declared  his  determination  to  procure  a  full  and 
independent  parliament.     The  members  that  had  been  excluded  in 
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1648  nbw  applied  to  Monk;  debated,  in  preseneo  of  hiB  offioera, 
their  right  to  a  place  in  the  house,  and  under  the  escort  of  the 
soldiers,  resumed  their  seats  among  the  commons.  While  Haslerig 
withdrew  in  despair,  the  Engagement,  and  all  proceedings  against 
either  the  king  or  the  Presbyterians  were  repealed  ;  seyertd  rojalists 
were  set  at  liberty ;  Lambert  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  Monk 
was  named  major-general  of  the  London  militia,  and  generalissimo 
of  the  three  kingdoms  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  judges  of  the 
late  king,  and  the  possessors  of  forfeited  property,  began  to  tremble : 
in  their  terror,  they  offered  Monk  the  sorereign  authority.  Failing 
in  this,  they  strove  to  arouse  the  militia.  Their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less. On  the  16th  of  March,  1660,  the  Long  Parliament  terminated 
its  memorable  existence,  and  issued  writs  for  a  general  election,  and 
for  the  opening  of  a  new.  session  on  the  25tli  of  the  following 
month. 

There  was  no  longer  a  court  to  influence,  nor  a  military  force 
to  overawe,  the  elections ;  nor  was  there  a  protector  or  a  council  to 
weed  out  the  opposition.  The  result  proved  that  lojralty  was  the 
cherished  feeling  of  the  nation :  the  Convention  Parliament,  as  the 
new  house  was  termed,  contained  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
royalists.  Monk  no  longer  hesitated:  he  contrived  that  a  letter, 
sealed  with  the  royal  arms,  should  be  delivered  to  hinkself  in  the 
house ;  arrested  the  messenger,  but  stood  his  surety,  on  the  groond 
that  he  was  a  relative ;  and,  finally,  obtained  leave  to  read  the  letter 
to  the  house.  It  was  no  other  than  Charles's  ^  Declaration  from 
Breda,"  containing  a  fourfold  promise,  in  case  of  his  restoration,  of  in- 
demnity, religious  toleration,  payment  of  the  airean  of  the  anny,  and 
security  to  every  one  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of -his  property. 
The  only  restriction  to  this  promise  was  to  be  that  which  parliament 
might  think  fit  to  impose.  Enthusiasm  was  glowing  on  every  brow, 
when  Prynne,  Sir  Matthew  Hales,  and  others,  besought  the  honae  to 
pause,  and  adjust  the  claims,  that  had  led  to  such  disastrona  con- 
sequences. Monk  replied  that  time  was  predous ;  and  with  exulting 
shouts,  the  parliament  voted  the  restoration  of  CSuixles. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  his  own  birthday^  Charies  entered  London 
amidst  triumphant  thousands.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  ceremony, 
he  observed,  ^'  It  must  surely  have  been  my  fiiult  that  I  did  not 
come  before ;  for  I  have  met  with  no  one  to-day,  who  did  not  pro- 
test, that  he  always  wished  for  my  restoration." 

The  restoration  may  have  been  too  hastily  arranged ;  but,  even 
setting  aside  the  question  of  right,  it  was  the  only  means  of  snatching 
Engh^nd  either  from  a  destructive  anarchy,  or  a  military  despotaam. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

CHARLES  II.     A.D.  1660—1685. 

rULVILMKNT  OF  THK  DKCLABATION  FROM  BKKDA.  SBTTLBUBNT  OF  SCOT- 
LAND AND  IRELAND.  STATUTES  AGAINST  CATHOLICS  AND  DISSENTERS. 
-WAR  WITH  THE  DUTCH.  PLAGUE.  FIRE  OF  LONDON.  INTRIGUES  FOR 
THB  EXCLUSION  OF  JAMES,  INCLUDING  TITUS  OATEs's  PLOT,  THE  MXAL- 
TUB   PLOT,   AND   THE   RYE-BOUSE   PLOT.      DEATH   OF   CHARLES. 

The  rapid  changes  and  despotic  measures  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate,  had  made  the  people  long  for  the  institutions 
of  their  fathers.  Though  quelled  by  superior  energy,  many  had 
always  cherished  an  attachment  to  royalty ;  others  longed  for  quiet 
and  security,  and  thought  they  cotud  find  it  only  in  the  ancient 
constitution  :  all  that  dared  to  utter  their  sentiments,  yielded  to  ex- 
travagant joy,  at  the  unexpected  Restoration.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  few  remembered  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Charles  I.,  and 
his  immediate  predecessors  :  and  still  fewer  reflected,  that  as 
nothing  had  been  done  to  assign  proper  limits  to  royal  pretensions, 
the  same  arbitrary  rule  would,  of  course,  return,  and  the  old  struggle 
recommence. 

An  able  and  ambitious  prince  might  at  once  have  grasped  un- 
limited power ;  but  such  was  not  the  character  of  Charles.  Sunk 
in  the  most  degrading  vices,  he  cared  for  nothing  but  for  means  to 
gratify  his  extravagance.  Yet,  eventually,  the  avarice  of  a  pro- 
digal proved  as  destructive  of  law  and  right^  as  the  schemes  of  pre- 
meditated ambition.  In  quest  of  gain,  he  scrupled  at  no  act  of 
meanness  or  tyranny,  hesitated  not  to  bribe  his  own  ministers  and 
parliament,  to  be  pensioned  by  the  king  of  France,  to  suspend  the 
laws  at  his  pleasure,  or  even,  contrary  to  his  general  character,  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  His  first  par- 
liament sat  for  eighteen  years,  and  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  purchased  instruments  of  the  crown ;  men  that  imitated  all  the 
abominations  of  the  court,  could  have  little  principle,  little  sense 
of  liberty :  it  was  only  a  question  of  privilege  that  broke  the  spell, 
that  aroused  complaint,  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  exposed  the  des- 
potism of  the  crown.  Yet  did  the  struggle  go  on,  however  feebly.  At 
length  it  grew  vehement ;  until,  as  the  weight  of  vengeance  for  the 
tyranny  of  the  Tudors  and  of  James  I.  fell  upon  Charles  I.,  so  did 
that  of  Charles  II.,  upon  his  brother  and  successor  James  II.  Such 
-was  the  character  of  the  period  that  was  welcomed  with  a  phrensy  of 
joy,  and  such  the  principles  that  influenced  the  whole  of  the  reign. 

8  H 
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The  privy  council,  which  Charles  formed  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  was  a  singular  combination  of  parties ;  some  were 
the  companions  of  his  exile,  some  the  counsellors  of  his  ^her, 
some  were  men  whose  republican  principles  had  been  redeemed  by 
their  activity  in  the  Restoration,  many  were  the  objects  of  the  royal 
distrust  or  aversion.  By  advice  of  Lord  Hollis,  the  chancellor,  the 
council  selected  as  a  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  as  many  of  its 
own  number  as  were  favourable  to  the  crown.  This  committee,  or 
'^  cabinet  council,"  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  took  the  opportunity 
to  debate  on  all  the  transactions  of  the  empire.  The  same  subjects 
were  afterwards  proposed  to  the  privy  council,  but  only  as  a  matter 
of  form,  the  king's  decision  having  already  been  taken :  the  rights  of 
the  privy  council  existed  therefore  but  in  name.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  its  rights  were  further  curtailed,  and  that  ancient 
and  constitutional  restraint  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  virtually 
ceased. 

In  the  parliament,  a  supply  for  the  goyemment,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  '^  declaration  from  Breda,"  were  the  chief  proceedings. 
The  members  were  all  that  the  most  absolute  monarch  could  wish. 
The  Cavaliers  regarded  the  exaltation  of  the  throne  as  their  peculiar 
triumph,  while  the  Presbyterians  longed  to  efface  the  remembraooe 
of  their  disloyalties. 

To  prevent  all  disputes  about  the  legality  of  the  parliamentaiy 
acts,  it  was  proposed  to  dissolve  the  '^  Convention,"  and  summon 
another  parliament.  The  ministers,  howeyer,  were  too  well  pleased 
with  the  obsequiousness  of  the  ''  Convention,"  to  part  so  easily  with 
its  services.  An  act  was  passed  declaring  that  the  parliament  sum- 
moned in  the  16th  year  of  Charles  I.  had  ceased,  that  the  two  houses 
then  sitting  at  Westminster  constituted  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
The  fallacy  of  such  a  proceeding  is  obvious.  If  the  very  existence 
of  the  parliament  was  doubtful,  how  could  its  acts  be  otherwise  than 
doubtful  ?  To  obviate  such  difficulties,  its  measures  were  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  succeeding  parliament. 

The  next  step  was  to  fix  the  annual  revenue  of  the  crown.  It 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  excise,  or  duties  upon  inland 
articles  of  consumption,  became  included  in  the  ordinary  ways  and 
means. 

The  excise,  at  all  times  an  unpopular  expedient,  was  first  leyied 
to  enable  parliament  to  carry  on  the  civil  war.  It  was  understood, 
that  as  nothing  but  necessity  could  justify  such  an  expedient,  the 
burthen  would  cease  with  the  war.  Yet  Cromwell  found  reasons 
for  continuing  it,  and  the  parliament  now  sitting  was  as  prodigal 
as  the  court  was  rapacious.  As  the  feudal  system  still  existed, 
reliefs,  and  the  odious  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage,  were  stxU 
exacted.  A  bill  was  now  passed,  to  purchase  from  the  crown 
its  various  feudal  rights,  for  one-half  of  the  excise,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  exemptions  thus  obtained, 
extended  only  to  the  lords  of  the  manors,  the  immediate  tenants  o( 
the  crown.     As  they  left  the  nation  to  pay  for  a  boon  which 
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exdusiyely  their  own,  it  might  be  expected  that>  in  retam,  they 
would  extend  a  similar  exemption  to  their  own  tenants ;  instead  of 
this,  a  claose  in  the  present  act  confirmed  their  right  to  the  seryioes 
of  their  copyholders. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  remaining  moiety  of  the 
excise  was  added  to  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  branches 
of  the  reyenue,  until  the  annual  sum  assigned  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  goyemment  amounted  to  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

As  soon  as  the  first  ebullitions  of  loyalty  subsided,  the  army 
began  to  regret  its  share  in  the  Restoration,  and  the  followers  of 
Lambert  fostered  the  growing  discontent.  The  death  of  Monk  was 
planned,  and  a  general  combination  arranged.  £yery  moyement, 
howeyer,  was  watched  by  a  host  of  spies ;  and  the  most  actiye 
agitators  were  seized  under  feigned  pretences.  The  irritation  that 
followed,  was  soothed  down  by  the  flattering  terms  with  which  Charles 
always  spoke  of  his  '^  loyal "  soldiery,  and  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  arrears ;  and  regiment  after  regiment  was  cautiously  dis- 
banded,  till  the  army  ceased  to  exist 

Such  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  article  of  the  *^  declaration  from 
Breda ; "  the  indemnity  promised  by  the  second  was  liable  to  any  ex* 
ceptions  which  the  parliament  might  choose  to  assign.  After  much 
discussion,  and  much  display  of  reyengeful  or  interested  feeling, 
the  following  exceptions  were  agreed  upon :  first,  fifty-one  indi* 
viduals  actoally  concerned  in  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  secondly, 
Vane  and  Lamoert ;  and  as  far  as  regarded  liberty  and  property.  Lord 
Monson,  Haslerig,  and  fiye  others.  All  judges  in  any  high  court  of 
justice,  as  well  as  Hutchinson,  Lenthall,  St.  John,  and  sixteen 
others,  were  disqualified  from  holding  any  office,  ciyil,  military,  or 
eoclesiastial.  Nineteen  of  those  that  sat  in  judgment  on  the  late 
king,  and  had  surrendered  on  a  royal  proclamation,  were  to  be 
tried,  but,  without  an  act  expressly  for  the  purpose,  were  not  to  be 
executed. 

By  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  this  bill  was  welcomed  as  a 
pledge  of  tranquillity  :  by  the  Cayaliers  it  was  receiyed  with  disap- 
pointment and  complaint  They  pointed  out  republicans,  who  reyelled 
in  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  they  exclaimed  with  indignation  that  the  bill 
was  one  of  '^  obliyion  of  loyalty,  and  indemnity  for  treason."  The 
trial  of  those  that  were  included  in  the  first  class  of  exceptions  imme- 
diately commenced ;  of  the  regicides,  twenty-fiye  were  no  more,  and 
nineteen  had  fled.  In  the  trial  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  judges  was  remarkable,  and  perhaps  politic,  as  tending  to 
seyer  every  remaining  tie,  between  those  republicans  that  had  become 
royalists,  and  those  that  continued  to  adhere  to  '^  the  good  old  cause." 
Among  the  rest  were  Manchester  and  Robarts,  two  of  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  commanders ;  Say  and  Hollis,  two  parliamentary  l^ers ; 
Atkins  and  Tyrrell,  parliamentary  judges ;  Monk  and  Montague, 
two  of  Cromwell's  lords;  and  Cooper,  one  of  his  confidential 
friends.     The  prisoners  were  all  found  guilty,  and  the  ten  that 
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had  not  volantarilj  surrendered,  were  speedily  executed.  The  most 
remarkable  among  them  were  Harrison  and  Peters,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  death  of  Charles^  by  his 
fiery  discourses.  They  ail  died  glorying  in  the  act  for  which  they 
suffered.  Peters,  indeed,  shrunk  at  first,  but  having  fortified  his 
courage  with  a  powerful  cordial,  joined  in  the  declarations  of  his 
companions,  and  defied  his  executioner.  This  scene  was  followed 
by  a  more  revolting  spectacle :  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  Bradshaw,  were  disinterred,  dragged  on  hurdles  to  Tybum, 
taken  from  their  coffins,  and  hanged.  Their  heads  were  then 
fixed  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 

According  to  the  ^^  declaration  from  Breda^"  all  controversies  about 
landed  property  were  to  be  decided  by  parliament.  Of  the  nnmerous 
estates  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  whatever 
had  belonged  to  the  crown,  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  a  select 
few  of  the  most  distinguished  royalists,  were  claimed,  and  in  many 
cases,  forcibly  recovered.  To  the  argument  that  many  of  the 
possessors  held  by  purchase,  it  was  replied,  that  '^  they  had  taken  the 
risk  with  the  benefit;"  but  on  their  appeal  to  the  ^^  just  satis&ction* 
promised  in  the  ^^  declaration  from  Breda,"  Charles  recommended  that 
the  purchasers  should  be  admitted  as  tenants  on  easy  conditions, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  two  houses,  established  a  commission  to 
arbitrate  between  the  parties.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
purchasers  of  crown-lands  were  treated  with  lenity ;  but  those  of 
ecclesiastical  property  with  much  severity.  The  former  incumbents 
had  suffered  great  privations,  they  were  generally  old,  and  were 
anxious  to  provide  for  their  families.  They  therefore  neglected  the 
royal  proclamation,  and  selected  as  tenants,  such  individuals  as  made 
the  most  advantageous  offers.  The  ejectment  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  was,  however,  pregnant  with  danger.  When  these  men  had 
seen  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  they  became 
the  advocates  of  the  Restoration,  and  though  Charles  felt  little  grati- 
tude for  their  services,  he  was  aware  that  their  influence  was  great, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  commons  were  of  their  persuasion. 
The  skilful  management  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  and  the  engaging 
manners  of  the  king  surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  the  Church  of 
England  resumed  the  ascendancy. 

The  only  article  of  the  Declaration  that  now  remained,  was  that 
which  regarded  the  settlement  of  religion.  Such  a  question  was  not 
to  be  submitted  to  the  more  than  doubtful  Anglicanism  of  the 
conmions.  The  vacant  sees,  comprising  more  than  half  the  entire 
number,  were  silently  filled,  and  the  universities  were  enjoined  by 
the  king  to  re-admit  the  ejected  fellows.  To  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
Presbyterians,  several  of  their  body  were  appointed  to  the  vacant 
sees,  ten  were  nominated  royal  chaplains,  and  all  were  to  retain  their 
benefices,  if  the  lawful  claimant  was  dead,  or  neglected  to  enforce 
his  right.  Notwithstanding  the  insidious  policy  of  these  measures, 
they  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  the  commons.     A  bill  for  the 
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settlem^it  of  religion  was  introduced,  and  tlie  question  was  to  be 
considered,  '^in  a  great  committee  on  every  successive  Monday." 
By  the  instruction  of  Hyde,  the  court  party  contrived  to  protract 
and  embamusB  the  proceedings.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  opposition,  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  had  recourse 
to  the  most  unruly  behaviour.  The  committee  sat  an  hour  after 
dark :  during  that  time  the  candles  were  twice  blown  out,  and  in  the 
midst  of  great  confusion,  it  was  at  last  decided,  that  in  order  to 
afford  the  king  time  to  consult  the  divines  of  both  communions,  the 
committee  should  suspend  its  sittings  for  three  months. 

As  a  conference  between  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  had  produced  no  result,  Charles  proposed  that 
episcopacy  should  be  re-established  under  a  modified  form.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  published  certain  provisions ;  the  chief  of  which 
were,  that  the  bieiiop  should  not  act  without  the  advice  of  his 
chapter,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  presbyters  chosen  by  his  clergy, 
nor  confirm  in  any  church  without  the  consent  of  the  minister ;  and 
that  the  reading  of  the  liturgy,  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies, 
the  subscriptions  to  all  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience,  should  not  be  required  of  those  that  objected 
from  conscientious  motives.  This  compromise  was  effectual.  A 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  London  declared,  that  epis- 
copacy thus  improved,  was  not  that  episcopacy  against  which  the 
Covenant  was  <£rected.  Dr.  Rejmolds,  their  principal  leader,  as  if 
to  shew  how  completely  his  scruples  were  removed,  signified  his 
acceptance  of  the  see  of  Norwich. 

Having  thus  punished  the  enemies  of  the  late  king,  disbanded 
the  army,  settled  the  succession,  and  arranged  the  disputes  about 
landed  property,  and  the  Established  Church,  the  '^  Conventional " 
parliament  was  at  last  dissolved  (Dec.  29,  A.D.  1 660). 

.The  new  parliament  assembled  a  little  after  the  coronation 
{May  A.D.  1661).  It  consisted  principally  of  persons  devoted 
to  the  court  This  Long  or  ^^  Pensioned"  parliament  sat  for  eighteen 
years,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  importance  of  its  statutes  and  the 
singularity  of  its  character  and  composition,  and  for  the  two  great 
and  still  existing  parties  to  which  it  gave  birth. 

A  copy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  with  the  acts  for 
erecting  a  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  for  subscribing 
to  the  Engagement  to  be  true  to  the  commonwealth,  for  renouncing  the 
title  of  the  present  king,  and  for  the  security  of  the  protector's  person, 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  in  the  midst 
of  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  declared,  that  a  veto  upon  the  decrees 
oi  the  lords  and  commons,  and  the  command  of  the  army,  were  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  crown.  The  penalties  of  praemunire  were 
enacted  against  those  who  should  assert,  that  the  parliament  of 
1641  was  not  dissolved,  or  that  either  or  both  of  the  houses 
possessed  legislative  power  independently  of  the  king.  Several 
restraints  were  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  the  press. 

Amid  the  late  enthusiastic  burst  of  loyalty,  the  republican  spirit 
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Btill  existed,  and  was  still  bent  on  resistance.  One  Sundaj  erenin^ 
when  Charles  was  absent  in  Portsmouth,  a  conventicle  of  Inde- 
pendents assembled  as  usual  in  Coleman-stieet.  Their  minister,  a 
wine-cooper  named  Venner,  called  upon  them  to  assert  the  Fifth 
Monarchy,  the  rule  of  their  heayenly  king,  and  to  crush  *^  the  usnrpen 
of  his  prerogatiye,  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Though  goIj  sixty  or 
seventy  in  number,  they  rose  at  his  call,  drove  before  them  the 
truned  bands,  and  spent  the  night  in  Caen  Wood  between  Higbgate 
and  Hampstead.  On  the  following  day,  thirty  of  them  were  cap- 
tured by  the  military ;  but  on  the  Wednesday,  being  joined  by  other 
fanatics,  they  re-entered  London,  and  hastened  towards  the  residence 
of  the  lord  mayor,  shouting  ^  The  Lord  Jesus,  and  their  heads  upon 
the  gates."  They  were  attacked  again  and  again  by  the  guarda 
The  loss  which  they  inflicted,  was  equal  to  that  which  they  received. 
In  the  last  conflict,  in  which  diey  were  completely  dispersed,  twenty- 
two  of  their  number  were  slain  on  the  spot :  sixteen  others  were 
taken  and  hanged. 

Tranquillity,  however,  was  not  completely  restored  by  the  sappros- 
sion  of  the  ^^  Fifth  Monarchy"  riots:  the  nation  was  still  alarmed, 
by  rumours  of  plots,  and  by  occasional  executions  of  consptratora. 
The  enemies  of  Clarendon  tell  us,  that  he  was  the  author  of  these 
alarms,  and  that  his  object  was  to  extort  from  the  fears  of  parlia- 
ment, the  sanction  of  several  measures  against  nonconformists.  As 
they  produced  no  proof^  and  sb  the  rojralists  accused  Clarendon  of 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  plots  with  distrust,  the  whole  account 
seems  a  groundless  accusation.  If,  however,  he  did  not  raise,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  encouraged,  such  reports,  for  his  own  purposes. 
Exasperated  by  these  imaginary  dangers,  the  commons  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  execution  of  those  regicides  that  had  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered. At  the  desire  of  the  king,  who  declared  that  he  was 
^^  weary  of  hanging,"  the  chancellor  so  contrived,  that  the  bill,  after 
having  been  once  restd  in  the  lords,  was  quietly  put  aside  and  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  Vane  and  Lambert  were  not  suffered  to  esci^ 
on  such  easy  terms.  The  latter  had  been  the  last  that  drew  his 
sword  against  the  reyal  cause,  and  was  still  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  republicans.  The  former  was  unrivalled  in  finance  and 
civil  policy ;  and  the  royalists  attributed  to  his  prudence  and  fore- 
sight the  almost  invariable  success  of  their  adversaries.  His  greatest 
offence,  however,  was  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  prociuing 
evidence  against  the  unfortunate  Strafford.  Lambert  humbled  him- 
self before  his  judges ;  his  life  was  purehased  by  his  submission,  and 
he  beguiled  the  hours  of  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Guernsey,  by  his 
studies  as  a  florist  and  painter.  But  for  Vane  there  was  no  pardon : 
his  fearless  deportment  on  his  trial  exasperated  those,  that  had 
already  determined  on  his  death.  He  maintained,  that  the  act  which 
rendered  parliament  indissoluble,  except  by  its  own  consent^  had 
raised  it  to  a  power  equal  and  co-ordinate  to  that  of  the  king ;  that 
when  a  war  ensued  between  these  equal  authorities,  the  people  were 
thrown  into  an  unprecedented  situation,  to  which  the  former  laws  of 
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treason  coald  not  apply ;  that  after  the  appeal  to  the  sword,  the  par- 
liament became  ^*  de  mcto,"  the  sovereign  authority,  and  that  obedi- 
ence to  such  authority,  was  clearly  warranted  and  inculcated  by  the 
statute  of  Henry  YIL  His  strong  and  manly  eloquence  astonished 
and  perplexed  the  judges:  they  were  not  sufficiently  collected  to 
remember  that  he  had  formed  an  actual  part  of  that  authority  which 
kept  the  king  ^^  de  jure  "  out  of  power ;  they  could  find  no  other 
reply  than  the  absurd  doctrine,  that,  from  the  moment  of  Charles 
the  First's  death,  his  son  was  ^^  de  fetcto  "  the  sovereign,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  power.  A  king  ^  de  facto  "  is  one  who  is  in 
actual  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority ; 
the  answer  of  the  court  was,  therefore,  nothing  better  than  a  sophism, 
or  rather  a  bareftM^  denial  of  palpable  facts.  Charles  was  loath  to 
shed  more  blood,  but  the  importunities  of  the  Cavaliers  at  length 
prevailed.  Vane  met  his  fate  with  the  same  cheerful  intrepidity 
with  which  he  had  faced  his  judges.  His  attempts  to  address  the 
people  were  drowned  in  the  clangour  of  trumpets.  He  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  very  spot  that  had  b^n  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  Strafford  (June  14,  A.D.  1662).  The  latter  was  the  first,  and 
Yane  was  the  last,  of  the  numerous  victims  of  civil  contention. 

The  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  still  agitated  by  rumours  of 
treason,  had  already  enabled  the  ministers  to  carry  a  measure  of 
the  most  despotic  character.  The  Presbyterians  were  no  less  devoted 
to  the  crown  than  the  Cavaliers,  but  the  tendency  of  the  former  to 
limit  the  royal  prerogative,  probably,  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  ministry. 

In  parliament,  the  Cavaliers  formed  a  triumphant  majority,  but 
the  government  of  cities  and  boroughs  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Presbyterians.  Of  this  influence,  the  Corporation  Act,  devised 
by  Clarendon,  completely  deprived  them  (Dec.  20,  A.D.  1661). 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  remove,  at  discretion,  every  indi- 
vidual holding  office  in,  or  under,  any  corporation.  The  terms  on 
which  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  his  post  were,  that  he  should 
renounce  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  should  take  the  oath  of 
eapremacy  and  allegiance,  and  should  swear  to  his  belief,  that  it  is,  in 
every  case,  unlawful,  to  take  arms  against  the  king  or  his  officers. 
The  act  had,  moreover,  provided,  that  in  future  no  officer  should  be 
chosen,  that  had  not  in  the  preceding  year,  received  the  eucharist, 
according  to  the  Tites  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  measure 
destroyed  the  political  influence  of  the  Presbyterians,  their  ecclesias- 
tical influence  was  now  to  receive  its  death-blow  from  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

The  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  having  held  useless  conferences 
in  the  Savoy,  about  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
convocation  was  consulted,  and  several  additions  and  amendments 
were  adopted.  The  principal  alterations  were,  the  insertion  of  the 
rubric  that  regulates  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament ;  the 
admission  to  communion  of  persons  not  yet  confirmed  ;  and  the  dis- 
penaing  of  the  sick  from  the  obligation  of  confessing  Uieir  sins  and 
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leceiving  absolation.  An  act  was  immediately  passed  enjoining; 
that  this  book  should  be  used  in  all  places  of  public  worship ;  that  all 
beneficed  clergymen  should  read  the  service  from  it  within  a  given 
time,  and,  at  the  close,  should  acknowledge  his  *' unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  it ;"  that  no 
person  should  administer  tiie  sacrament  or  hold  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, who  had  not  received  episcopal  ordination ;  and  that  all  incom* 
bents,  officers  in  universities,  public  schoolmaBters  and  private 
tutors,  should  subscribe  a  renunciation  of  the  Covenant,  and  a  dedara* 
lion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  sovereign.  The 
lords  were  stronger  in  their  resistance  than  even  the  commons.  It 
was  urged  that  the  '^declaration  from  Breda"  had  promised  liberty  of 
conscience ;  that  that  declaration  was  a  compact  for  the  Restoration 
on  certain  conditions ;  and  that  the  people  having  fiilfiUed  their  part, 
it  remained  for  Charles  to  abide  by  his  agreement  To  all  this,  a 
sophistical  explanation  was  returned,  and  with  some  difficulty,  iht 
bill  was  passed  (May  19,  A.D.  1662).  The  ascendancy  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  was  complete.  A  previous  act  had  already 
restored  the  bbhops  to  their  seats  in  parliament ;  another,  passed 
without  a  shadow  of  opposition,  had  re-established  the  foimer 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner Court,  and  of  the  power  of  administering  an  oath  ex  offino* 
The  defeat  of  the  Presbyterians  did  not  withhold  the  Catholics  from 
claiming  the  benefit  of  the  '^  declaration  from  Breda ;"  gratitude  for 
their  services,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  execration  in  which  the  penal 
laws  were  held  by  the  continental  nations,  rendered  the  king  favour* 
able  to  their  request.  Clarendon,  however,  opposed,  and  well  knew 
how  to  defeat,  any  measure  for  their  relief.  The  principal  objection 
uigedby  their  adversaries  was,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
pope's  spiritual  supremacy,  involved  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
temporal  power.  The  Catholics  protested  against  this,  and  offered 
to  swear  that  they  would  defend  the  realm  against  the  pontiff's 
ministers,  if  he  should  attempt  its  invasion.  A  crafty  proposition 
was  next  ofiered,  that  a  bill  of  relief  should  be  passed  for  all  Catho- 
lics, except  the  Jesuits.  The  intended  result  was  immediately  pro- 
duced: the  Catholic  body  wtts  divided.  Some  urged  that  the 
Jesuits  ought  to  sacrifice  their  pretensions  for  the  common  bene- 
fit ;  others  retorted,  that  such  a  distinction  was  unjust,  and  would 
entail  on  the  Catholics  the  stigma  of  perfidy  and  selfishness.  Amid 
these  altercations,  the  bill  was  suspended,  at  the  request  iA  the 
Catholic  peers ;  and  in  the  foUowing  session,  no  one  ventured  to  pro- 
pose it  for  further  consideration. 

Having  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  articles  of  the  '^  declaiation 
from  Breda"  were  fulfilled,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  government 
in  Engkind,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  settiement  of  affiurs  in  Soot- 
land  and  Ireland.  Of  these  countries  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
Dedaration,  and  they  seemed,  therefore,  to  lie,  in  some  degree,  at  the 
king's  mercy.  With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  first  question  that 
arose  was,  whether  it  should  remain  in  its  existing  state  of  an  inoorr 
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porated  province,  or  be  restored  to  its  former  independence.  Con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  council,  Charles  decided  for  the  latter.  The 
survivors  of  the  committee  of  estates,  which  he  had  appointed  in 
1651,  resumed,  by  command  of  the  king,  the  government  of  Scot- 
land. The  earl  of  Middleton  was  appointed  lord  commissioner ;  and 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  secretary  of  state.  The  great  object  of  Mid- 
dleton's  policy  was  to  render  the  kirk  as  dependent  upon  the  crown, 
as  was  the  Anglican  establishment. 

The  Scottish  parliament,  called  the  ^'  Drunken  Parliament,"  from 
the  habitual  intoxication  of  Middleton  and  his  friends,  met  on 
New  Year's  Day,  A.D.  1661.  A  law  was  then  in  existence  that 
the  acts  of  parliament  were  nuU  and  void,  unless  the  Covenant  had 
been  previously  signed.  That  condition  having  been  neglected,  the 
proceedings  of  this  parliament  were  afterwards  called  in  Ques- 
tion. The  '^  Drunken"  parliament,  consisted  either  of  Cavaliers, 
or  of  men  that  were  anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  court. 
It  was  clearly  stated,  that  the  command  of  the  army,  the  calling 
and  dissolving  of  parliament,  and  the  power  of  making  treaties 
and  appointing  the  chief  officers  of  the  state,  belonged  to  the 
king  idone ;  that,  without  the  royal  assent,  no  acts  of  parliament 
could  become  law,  nor  any  assemblage  be  allowed  to  meet  in  arms, 
nor  to  treat  of  matters  of  state ;  that  neither  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  nor  any  treaties  arising  from  it,  could  authorize  seditious 
interference  with  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  no 
man  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  said  covenant,  without  the  king's 
special  warrant.  To  these  acts  every  person  in  office  was  to  sub- 
scribe, and  was  to  take  an  oath,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  king 
was  *'*'  supreme  governor  over  all  persons  and  in  all  cases." 

Middleton's  next  measure  was  f&r  more  bold  and  sweeping.  He 
passed  the  famous  '^  Rescissory  Act ;"  by  which,  to  save  time  and 
debate,  he  swept  away  at  once  the  statutes-  of  all  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ments of  the  last  eight  and  twenty  years.  The  ministers  of  the 
kirk  met  to  consult  and  remonstrate,  but  their  synods  were  every- 
"where  suspended  or  dispersed. 

Having  thus  far  succeeded,  Middleton  sought  to  confirm  his 
triumph  by  intimidation:  the  marquis  of  Argyle  was  accused  of  being 
the  betrayer  of  his  sovereign,  and  tthe  murderer  of  Montrose.  He 
'wtua  hated  by  the  Cavaliers,  for  his  share  in  the  late  changes ;  by  the 
moderate  clergy,  for  his  adhesion  to  a  ^  Remonstrance  of  the  men 
of  Galloway "  (see  p.  607)  ;  and  by  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen,  for 
his  subservience  to  the  English  conquerors.  On  his  trial  before  the 
parliament,  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  formerly  granted 
at  Stirling.  To  the  vexation  of  Middleton,  Charles  admitted  the 
claim. 

His  enemies,  however,  would  not  let  him  escape  so  easily.  He 
was  now  accused  of  traitorous  language,  of  having  received  twelve 
thousand  pounds  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  having  sat  in  the 
parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell,  which  abjured  the  regal  claims  of 
the  Stuarts.     The  last  accusation  seemed  the  strongest ;  but  it  was 
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answered  that  that  parliament  formed  the  existing  govemment,  and 
that  Argjle  had  taken  his  seat  merely  for  the  good  of  his  oonntiy; 
for  obtaining  a  diminution  of  its  taxes,  to  prevent  its  inoorporatiOD 
with  England,  and  to  assist  in  procuring  the  Restoration.  A  packet 
of  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Monk  and  other  officers  of  Crom- 
well, and  which  seem  to  have  contained  strong  expressions  of  hostility 
to  the  Stuarts,  decided  his  fate.  His  friends  withdrew  in  shame  and 
despair,  and  though  his  offences  were  not  judicially  proved,  the  sen* 
tence  of  death  wsjb  recorded.  His  head  was  strucK  off  by  an  instru- 
ment called  the  '^  Maiden,"  and  was  fixed  upon  the  spike  which  had 
borne  that  of  Montrose.  Of  his  vast  possessions,  Charles  gave  buck 
the  greater  part  to  his  eldest  son,  with  the  title  of  earl. 

To  complete  the  work  of  intimidation,  it  was  now  detennined 
to  make  an  example  among  the  clergy.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  influential,  was  selected.  He  had  excommunicated 
Middleton ;  had  joined  the  western  Kemonstrants,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  new  laws,  had  lately  called  a  meeting,  to  remind  Charles  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  the  Covenant.  He  was  executed  in 
company  with  a  Captain  Govan,  who  had  been  guilty  of  desertion 
to  CromwelL 

The  sixteenth  act  of  this  session  had  intrusted  the  settlement  of 
the  church  to  the  king.  This  excited  the  alarm  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk.  They  had  petitioned  against  that  article  of  the  "  declara- 
tion from  Breda,"  which  promised  liberty  of  conscience :  now,  how- 
ever, they  had  to  supplicate  for  themselves ;  sent  Sharp,  as  tiieir 
agent,  to  propitiate  Charles.  To  their  astonishment  and  rage, 
Sharp  returned,  no  lunger  an  humble  minister,  but  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  principal  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland. 
Other  prelates  were  chosen,  consecrated  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of  Ijon- 
don,  and  restored  to  their  seats  in  the  Scottish  house  of  lords. 
Their  number  was  subsequently  increased  to  fourteen.  To  reconcile 
the  Scotch  to  this  arrangement,  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
fortresses  erected  by  Cromwell  were  demolished. 

The  nation  adopted  a  strange  way  of  venting  its  anger ;  it  enforced 
without  mercy,  every  sanguinary  law  that  disgraced  the  statute- 
book*  Witches  were  sought  after,  with  a  zeal  that  would  be  ridiea- 
lous,  were  it  less  destructive ;  and  all  the  malignity  of  the  penal 
statutes  was  directed  against  the  persons  and  property  of  Catholics. 

Ingratitude  to  the  loyal  was  more  strongly  marKod  in  Ireland 
than  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  An  ^'English  interest,"  so 
long  the  cherished  object  of  the  government,  might  now  hare  been 
formed,  not  on  the  narrow,  insecure  basis  of  a  party,  but  on  the 
broad  and  enduring  principle  of  national  predilection  and  gratitnd& 
The  opportunity  was  shamefully  lost ;  the  triumphant  republicans 
kept  their  booty,  and  Ireland  was  still  doomed  to  be  a  divided, 
trampled  nation. 

On  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell,  a  body  of  offioeie  in 
Ireland  met,  and  summoned  a  convention  of  the  Protestant  land- 
holders, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  military  Presbyteri] 
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and  Independents,  whose  swords  had  carved  out  their  estates. 
Dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  natives,  the  members  of  this 
assembly  thought  it  best  to  abandon  their  republican  preposses- 
sions, and  follow  the  example  of  the  English  parliament  Their 
message  of  submission  was  accompanied  by  the  false  assertion  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  meditating  an  insurrection,  and  their 
petition  that  a  parliament  might  be  called  to  secure  them  the  legal 
possession  of  their  estates,  was  supported  by  the  mute  eloquence  of  a 
large  donation  of  money.  The  prodigal  Charles  accepted  the  money, 
and,  to  please  the  donors,  ordered  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  to 
be  strictly  enforced ;  but  he  overlooked  their  request,  through  fear 
of  their  principles,  and  even  incurred  their  resentment,  by  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees.  The  recent  settlers  and  their 
ministers  were  greatly  exasperated,  but  the  fear  of  losing  their  lands 
suppressed  their  resentment.  Thus  was  Anglicanism  again  esta- 
bliiBhed  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  adjustment  of  the  landed  property  was  not  so  easy  a  task. 
The  military  stiU  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the  titles  on  which 
they  held  their  estates.  Their  claims  were  opposed  by  a  host  of 
petitioners,  by  officers  who  had  served  in  the  army  before  1649, 
and  had  never  received  their  pay ;  by  Protestant  royalists,  whose 
property  had  been  seized  by  the  Commonwealth  ;  by  Catholics 
who  never  joined  the  confederate  assembly  of  Kilkenny,  or  who, 
after  having  joined  it,  had  observed  the  peace  with  Ormond; 
by  heirs  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated  through  the  fault 
of  persons  who  were  only  tenants  for  life;  by  widows  whose 
jointures  had  been  seized,  and  by  creditors  who  could  no  longer 
recover  on  bond,  or  mortgage.  Finding  that  he  still  retained  lands 
and  estates  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  being  informed  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  '*  reprise "  or 
compensate  all  the  Irish,  Charles  published  his  celebrated  Declaration 
for  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  soldiers  and  adventurers 
were  either  to  retain  the  lands  which  thev  had  won,  or  to  receive 
an  equivalent ;  the  ""  innocents,"  or  such  persons  as  had  never 
adhered  either  to  the  parliament  or  confederacy,  were  to  recover 
their  estates ;  and  those  who  claimed  under  the  peace  of  1648,  and 
had  not  accepted  locations  in  Clare  or  Connaught,  were  to  recover 
their  possessions,  or  receive  lands  of  equal  value.  The  qualifica- 
tions annexed  to  this  measure  were  so  constructed  as  to  exclude  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  Catholics :  to  have  remained  quietly  at 
home,  if  that  home  was  within  the  quarters  of  the  confederacy,  was 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  guilt.  This  Declaration,  when 
brought  before  the  Irish  parliament,  was  passed  by  the  commons. 
The  lords,  however,  contended  that  it  would  reduce  the  old  fEimilies, 
whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  to  a  state  of  utter  penury.  It  was 
pleaded  in  London  before  Charles  and  his  privy  councillors ;  but,  too 
besotted  with  pleasures  to  love  business,  the  monarch  grew  weary  of 
ihe  pKoineted  ddnle:  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
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ment,  and  wsub  finally  passed  (May,  A.D.  1662).     To  put  it  in 
execution  was  a  work    of  considerable  difficnltjr.      By  grants  to 
the  charch,  and  to  many  English  and  Irish  nobles,  the  *^'  reprise" 
fund  was  nearly  exhausted.     The  soldiers  became  alarmed;   and 
still  more,  when  they  saw  that  three  hundred  decrees  of  ^  inno- 
cence" were   issued,   and   that  three  thousand  still  remained  for 
investigation.     Their  clamours  forced  the   duke  of  Ormond,  now 
lord-lieutenant,  to  spend  ten  months  in  London  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  reconcile  such  jarring  interests.     From   the   beginning  of  the 
contest  the  actual  occupants  acted  in  open  defiance  of  decency  and 
justice.       They  subscribed  a  sum    of  twenty  thousand   pounds, 
and   employed  it  in   bribing   the   king's   ministers,   and   agitated 
the  nation  with  rumours  of   conspiracies  and  intended  rebellion. 
For  producing  a  more  eflectual  state  of  agitation,  they  actually 
forged  a  treasonable  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  from 
one  priest  to  another.     Before  the  forgery  could  be  proved,  many 
of  the  Catholic   clergy  were   apprehended,    and  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics  were  banished  from   the   principal   towns,  and  left   to 
seek  their  livelihood  how  they  could.     Not  satisfied  with  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  occupants  took  advantage  of  their  strength   in    the 
Commons,  to  carry  a  vote  pledging  the  house  to  defend  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  against  the  ro3ral  commissioners.     This  measure 
was  eflectual:    at   once  the  republican  spirit  of  the  settlers    was 
thoroughly   aroused,    and    associations  and    plots    were   speedily 
arranged.     The  disclosure  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  defeated  the 
schemes  of  their  comrades,  and  the  prompt  execution  of  the  most 
active  recalled  the  rest  to  their  senses.      Disheartened   by  these 
occurrences,  and  weary  of  the  length  of  the  contest,  the  military,  and 
other  recent  settlers,  agreed  to  surrender  one-third  of  their  acquisi- 
tions for  the  increase  of  the  fund  of  '^  reprisals." 

The  king  now  granted  an  *' Explanatory  Act,**  insuring  to 
forty-nine  Protestant  officers  compensation  for  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  to  fifty-four  dispossessed  Catholics  the  restitution  of  their 
Ikouses,  and  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  each  (A.D.  1665). 
Three  thousand  persons,  whose  claims  to  ''  innocence  "  were  as  yet 
untried,  and  many  others  who  had  not  yet  produced  their  daimss 
were  passed  over  m  silence,  and  were  thus  debarred  from  all  hope  of 
relief.  In  vain  may  we  search  the  records  of  civilized  nations  to 
find  a  parallel  to  such  an  enormous  injustice.  The  result  of  the 
whole  proceeding  was  the  legal  dispossession  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Catholics.  Before  the  civil  war,  the  Protestants  had  obtained 
nearly  one  half  of  all  the  profitable  lands  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaming  half  was  seized  by  the  triumphant  Commonwealth,  and 
given  to  its  soldiers.  Of  this  second  half,  nearly  two-thirds  '  were 
now  confirmed  to  the  military  settlers ;  and  most  of  the  remaining 
third,  comprising  the  most  barren  of  the  land,  and  being  a  portion 
considerably  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  was  restored  to  the 
Anglo-Irish.     The  settling   of  the  Normans  among  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons,  and  of  the  Franks  and  Vandals  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  less  disastrous  to  the  hudholders  than  these 
sncoessiye  and  wholesale  confiscations  of  half  a  century. 

Long  before  the  ^  Settlement "  of  the  three  kingdoms  was 
effected,  Charles  found  that  to  preserye  an  equilibrium  between  the 
different  fiictions  of  his  English  subjects  was  no  easj  task.  Urged 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  Presbjrterians,  he  had  promised  to  suspend 
for  three  months  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  bishops  protested 
against  the  danger,  and  the  judges  against  the  illegality,  of  such  a 
proceeding.  The  act  was  therefore  enforced,  and  two  thousand 
Presbyterian  ministers  are  said  to  have  been  ejected  from  their 
livings  (Aug.  24,  A.D.  1662). 

Still  pressed  both  by  Catholics  and  dissenters,  Charles  asked  the 
advice  of  his  council  upon  his  right  of  suspending  the  penal  laws. 
Though  the  majority  denied  that  he  had  the  right,  he  published  his 
*'*'  Declaration  of  Indulgence,"  in  answer  to  the  ^'  Four  Scandals 
cast  on  the  Government."  The  *'  Scandals  "  asserted  that  the  king 
still  intended  to  sacrifice  the  lives  and  property  of  those  that  had 
served  CromweU  or  the  Commonwealth ;  that  his  standing  army  of 
five  thousand  guards  was  intended  to  insure  a  despotism ;  that  the 
king  was  a  faithless  persecutor,  and  that  he  was  an  abettor  of 
^^  popery."  These  charges  the  Declaration  extenuated,  or  totally 
denied,  and  announced  the  royal  intention  of  procuring  an  act  of 
parliament  for  exercisng  that  power  of  indulgence,  or  of  granting  dis- 
pensation from  the  penal  inflictions,  which  he  believed  was  the 
inherent  right  of  the  crown.  When  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
introduced,  it  threw  the  whole  house  into  a  ferment.  The  bishops 
and  some  of  the  ministers  themselves  were  in  opposition,  and  all 
alike  were  rebuked  by  the  king  in  no  measured  terms. 

Unconcerned  at  the  disapproval  of  the  court,  the  commons 
pushed  forward  their  intolerant  measures.  The  king  wished  to 
eoreen  some  Catholics  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  lojralty  : 
the  commons  answered  by  an  address,  praying  that  Catholic  priests 
should  be  banished  under  penalty  of  death,  and  Charles  thought  fit 
to  assent.  Two  biUs  were  next  introduced  to  check  at  once  the 
growth  of  popery  and  nonconformity,  but  were  thrown  out  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  peers  (July, 
A.D.  1663). 

In  the  summer  of  1663,  Charles  learned  both  the  unsubmissive 
temper  of  the  republicans,  and  the  policy  of  having  in  readiness  a 
strong  body  of  guards.  A  partial  rising  took  place  in  the  north,  and  at 
once  the  militia  was  called  out,  and  the  royal  guards  were  despatched 
to  York.  The  arrest  of  forty  or  fifty  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  few 
executions,  extinguished  the  rebellion.  Some  of  the  prisoners  held 
the  doctrines  of  the  '^  Fifth-monarchy-men ;"  others  justified  their 
revolt  on  the  plea  that,  contrary  to  a  statute  of  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Charles  I.,  the  parliament  had  sat  more  than  three  years  ;  and  that 
by  the  same  act,  they  had  a  right  to  assemble  and  elect  new  members. 

3  I 
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Alarmed  at  this  plea,  the  king,  in  the  following  aeaaion^  demanded 
the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act ;  while  the  advocates  of  iutolensoe 
clamoured  for  greater  rigour.  In  conformity  with  the  king's  wish, 
it  was  enacted  that  parliament  should  neyer  he  disoontinued  more 
than  three  years ;  hut  that  those  clauses  should  be  repealed,  which 
empowered  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  to  issue  writs,  and  the 
sherifis  to  hold  elections,  in  defiance  of  the  king.  As,  however,  die 
parliament  had  now  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  by  law,  oould  its 
existence  and  acts  be  considered  legal  and  constitutional  ? 

By  no  means  troubled  with  scruples,  Charles  signed  the  bill, 
and,  in  return,  gave  his  assent  to  the  Conventicle  Act  (May,  A.D. 
1664).  By  this  measure,  it  was  rendered  illegal  for  more  than  five 
persons,  brides  those  of  the  family,  to  meet  together  for  any 
religious  purpose  that  was  not  according  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  penalties  for  infringing  tiiis  statute  were— for  the 
first  offence,  either  five  pounds  or  three  months'  imprisonment ;  for  the 
second  offence,  ten  pounds  or  six  months'  imprisonment ;  and  for  the 
third,  one  hundred  pounds  or  seven  yean'  transportation ;  and  for 
every  additional  offence,  an  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
This  act  was  to  be  tried  for  three  years.  Its  operation  fell  alike 
upon  dissenters  and  Catholics;  but  while  many  of  the  former 
thought  it  lawful  to  conform,  and  while  the  rest,  like  the  Catholics, 
stole  away  to  secret  places,  the  Quakers,  who  were  now  becoming  a 
considerable  body,  thought  it  not  right  to  avoid  the  penalties,  and 
therefore  incurred  the  full  rigour,  of  the  law. 

These  measures  reveal  to  us  the  narrow  and  tyrannical  spirit  that 
ruled  the  commons;  but  it  might  be  some  consolation  could  we 
believe  their  own  words,  that  there  was  never  a  parliament  either  of 
greater  integrity,  or  of  a  more  patriotic  spirit  Unfortunately,  the 
credit  that  they  thus  assumed,  has  been  swept  away  by  the  pub- 
lication of  numerous  papers  and  despatches,  that  were  then  careAilly 
concealed.  By  the  treaty  of  die  Pyrenees  (A.D.  16i»9X  Lonis 
XIV.  had  abandoned  Portugal  to  the  vengeance  of  Spain.  Still  he 
was  unwilling  that  it  should  again  belong  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
His  wish  would  be  effected,  could  he  produce  an  alUance  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  Lisbon.  Charles,  he  knew,  had  been 
advised  by  his  ministera  to  marry ;  and  at  once,  therefore,  he  pro- 
posed the  Princess  Catherine  of  Portugal.  His  arguments  were 
supported  by  the  liberal  dower  of  Tangiers,  Bombay,  and  a  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  To  this  Loub  himself 
added  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  to  purchase  votes  in  the  parliament ;  a 
loan  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  whenever  needed :  and  of  two  millions 
of  livres  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  England  and  Spain.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  system  of  bribery  by  which  Louis 
guided,  almost  at  will,  the  English  monarch  and  the  English 
ministry  and  parliament.  Vatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  aaw 
the  object  of  the  match,  and  strove  to  prevent  its  completion.  His 
money  and  hospitality  were  lavished  upon  the  members  of  parlia* 
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ment  and  the  enemies  of  goTernment;  and  tbe  publications,  bj  whicb 
be  sought  to  excite  a  prejadioe  against  a  Catholic  marriage,  were  to 
be  found  in  every  street. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  with  Catherine  of  Bragansa  (May,  A.D. 
1662),  was  foUowed  by  an  expedition  to  take  posseseion  of  Bombay, 
and  another  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Portugal.  Embarrassed  for 
money,  and  in  diegrace  with  his  master  both  for  opposing  him  in  par- 
liament on  the  question  of  Indulgence,  and  for  the  slender  provision 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Convention  parliament,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  James,  the  king's 
brother,  Hyde,  now  earl  of  Clarendon,  sought  to  recover  the  loval 
&Tour  by  proposing  to  the  brothers  the  sale  of  Duukirk.  lliis 
was  effected  for  five  millions  of  livres,  two  millions  being  paid  in 
ready  money,  and  the  rest  in  bills  payable  at  different  times.  These 
bills  were  purchased  at  a  gain  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  by 
a  Parisian  banker,  the  secret  agent  of  Louis  XIV.;  to  such  meanness 
could  the  two  monarchs  stoop.  ' 

The  endeavour  to  please  the  king  exposed  Clarendon  to  the 
wrath  of  the  people :  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  excited  great  indignation. 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  ministers  to  say,  that  its  vaJue  was  less  than 
its  expense.  That  fortress  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of  France  ; 
its  possession  was  regarded  as  a  monument  of  national  triumph ;  its 
loss  as  a  national  disgrace.  Clarendon  had  just  erected  a  noble 
edifice  for  his  fiunily  residence,  yet  he  was  not  rich ;  the  building, 
therefore,  confirmed  the  popular  suspicion  that  he  had  been  bribed 
by  Louis.  The  excitement  became  so  great,  that  the  king  ordered 
Oarendon  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  at  first  refused,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  the  storm  (A.D.  1667). 

From  domestic  tyranny  and  intrigue,  the  attention  of  the  nation 
wajB  now  called  away  to  one  of  the  most  desperate  naval  contests  in 
which  England  has  ever  been  engaged.  Charles,  and  still  more  his 
brother  James,  carefully  fostered  our  increasing  commerce.  In 
1662,  the  third  African  company  was  incorporated;  tbe  first,  which 
had  long  since  become  extinct,  having  received  a  royal  patent  of 
monopoly  as  early  as  1588.  James  became  chairman  for  the  new 
comp^/g  committee  of  management,  and  aUowed  it  to  meet  in  hi. 
apartments  at  WhitehalL  The  company  imported  gold  dust  from 
Guinea;  but  its  most  profitable  traffic  was  the  transportation  of 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies.  Their  complaints  of  Dutch  rivaliy 
and  interference  were  loudly  echoed  by  the  East-India  Company. 
They  declared  that  the  Hollanders,  not  content  with  fair  compe- 
tition, induced  barbarous  nations  to  destroy  the  English  factories ; 
instituted  fictitious  blockades  to  exclude  them  from  an  advantageous 
market ;  and  seized  and  condemned  their  ships  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretences.  They  asked  whether  this  was  to  be  endured  from  a 
nation,  that  had  not  executed  the  treaty,  which  it  made  with 
Cromwell,  and  which  it  had  renewed  with  Charles ;  and  that  had 
not  repaired  its  former  injuries  nor  restored  the  island  of  Pnlo  Ron. 
Their  cause  was  advocated  by  James ;  but  Charles  would  not  hear 
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of  a  war.  It  wonld  render  him  dependent  upon  his  parliament ;  and 
dependence  lipon  his  parliament  had,  he  thought,  been  the  rain  of 
his  father. 

The  prudence  of  the  king  was  overpowered  at  last,  partly  by  an 
address  from  the  commons,  and  still  more  by  his  own  thirst  for 
revenge.  During  his  exile,  the  Lowestein  faction  had  satirized  his 
follies  and  vices,  and  had  deprived  his  nephew,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
of  the  ancient  dignities  of  his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Witt, 
the  head  of  the  Lowestein  faction,  considered  the  Dutch  navy  a 
match  for  that  of  England,  and  resolved  to  vindicate  the  high  com- 
mercial standing  of  his  country. 

While  the  two  nations  were  still  hesitating.  Sir  Richard  Holmes 
was  despatched  by  the  African  Company  to  recovw  the  castle  of 
Cape  Corse,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Dutch.  Discovering  in 
a  Dutch  ship  some  papers  of  hostile  import,  he  thought  fit  to  exceed 
his  commission,  and  destroyed  several  Dutch  hctories.  On  a  re- 
monstrance from  the  Dutch,  Charles  promised  that  on  his  retain. 
Holmes  should  be  tried.  The  States-General  were  satisfied.  Not  so 
De  Witt :  he  despatched  a  secret  commission  to  De  Rujrter  to  make 
reprisals.  When  the  latter  received  these  orders,  he  was  cruiBing 
in  company  with  Lawson,  the  English  admiral,  their  common 
purpose  being  to  check  the  audacity  of  the  Turkish  corsairs.  He 
immediately  feigned  an  excuse  for  a  separation;  and  after  plundering 
the  English  settlements  in  Africa,  passed  over  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  captured  about  twenty  sail  of  merchantmen.  Informed  of 
these  proceedings,  the  duke  of  York  swept  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Dutch  traders  into  the  English  ports. 

Charles  had  sufficient  caution  left  to  procure  a  supply  before  he 
plunged  into  war.  Two  millions  and  a  half  was  the  sum  required. 
The  art  with  which  the  odium  that  might  follow,  was  thrown,  in 
great  measure,  upon  the  opposition,  is  characteristic  of  the  reign. 
It  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  the  members — ^aceording  to 
Charles  Marvel,  one  of  the  opposition,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty — were  in  the  pay  of  the  court  Many  of  these,  to  save 
appearances,  and  more  efiectnally  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  the 
ministry,  voted  and  actually  took  the  lead  among  the  opposition. 
On  the  present  occasion,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement.  Sir 
Richard  Paston,  ostensibly  one  of  the  country  party,  proposed  the 
supply  for  the  coming  war.  One  of  the  known  dependants  of  the 
court  rose  to  suggest  a  smaller  amount.  He  was  interrupted  with 
no  small  display  of  indignation,  by  two  members  who  appeared  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  court,  and  who  spoke  with  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  necessity  of  vigorous  preparation.  Paston's  motion  was 
triumphantly  carried  ;  the  lords  assented  ;  and  war  was  proclaimed 
(Feb.  22,  A.D.  1665). 

It  was  now  that  the  ancient  method  of  raising  supplies  was 
finally  abandoned ;  it  was  now,  too,  that  the  politiaJ  existence  of 
the  Convocation  drew  to  a  languishing  close.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
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Restomtion,  the  taxes  liad  been  levied,  not  in  the  form  of  sabeidies, 
tenths,  and  fifiteenths,  but  bj  monthlj  assessments  levied  on  each 
ooontj.  Regarding  this  change  as  revolutionary,  the  ministers  of 
the  present  king  reverted  to  the  old  system*  It  signally  fiedled. 
The  present  grant  was,  therefore,  levied  by  twelve  quarterly  assess- 
ments. Until  this  session,  the  clergy  had  met  in  convocation,  and 
voted  the  subsidies  of  the  olergy,  just  as  the  commons  voted  those  of 
the  laity.  Under  pretence  that  this  system  could  not  be  maintained 
when  the  taxBs  were  levied  by  county-rates^  it  was  agreed  that  the 
right  of  the  dergy  should  be  waived  in  the  present  instance,  but 
should  be  preserved  by  a  special  provision  in  the  act  As  might 
have  been  foreseen,  this  provision  was  illusory.  For  more  than  a 
century,  the  Convocation  had  retained  but  a  shadow  of  its  former 
power :  it,  henceforth,  ceased  to  enioy  even  the  form  of  a  deliberative 
and  representative  assembly.  This  striking,  though  probably  long 
expected  change,  by  which  one  of  the  three  estates  became  extinct, 
and  a  new  class  of  freeholders  arose  with  power  of  voting  at 
elections,  owes  its  origin  not  to  any  law,  but  to  a  mere  verbal 
agreement  between  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  the  lord  chancellor. 

When  the  supplies  began  to  pour  in,  the  duke  of  York,  the  lord 
high  admiral,  entered  upon  his  preparations  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  prize  at  issue,  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  With  a  liberality 
of  mind,  for  which  he  has  but  little  credit,  he  discarded  party  pre- 
judice ;  called  around  him  those  that  had  fought  and  conquered  in 
the  last  war ;  and  in  his  choice  of  officers,  sought  no  other  qualifica- 
tion than  fitness  for  command.  He  heeded  not  the  solicitations  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  nobles  ;  but  replied  to  all  alike, 
that  though  they  were  welcome  as  volunteers,  they  could  expect  no 
commission  until  they  had  acquired  the  requisite  experience.  At 
his  suggestion,  some  Kind  of  order  was  introduced  into  naval  engage- 
ments. The  arrangement  of  the  fleet  in  three  squadrons,  which 
seems  to  have  existed  under  Edward  I.,  was  restored :  the  red  was 
commanded  by  the  duke  himself;  the  white,  by  Prince  Rupert; 
and  the  blue  by  Admiral  Montagu,  now  earl  of  Sandwich.  The 
captains  received  orders  to  take  the  stations  assigned  by  their 
respective  commanders.  Of  one  hundred  and  three  ships  with  which 
James  departed,  four  were  fire-ships,  and  twen^-six  were  large 
merchantmen  that  were  now  furnished  with  from  forty  to  fifty  guns 
each.  With  this  powerful  armament  the  duke  insulted  the  shores  of 
Holland  for  more  than  a  month,  and  rode  triumphant  in  the  Gorman 
Ocean. 

An  easterly  wind  drove  the  English  into  their  ports,  and  enabled 
the  Dutch  to  put  to  sea.  With  one  hundred  and  -thirty  sail,  Opdam 
prepared  for  battle.  *'*'  I  know  what  prudence  would  dictate,"  was 
his  remark ;  '^  but  I  must  obey  my  orders ;  and  by  this  time  to- 
morrow you  shall  see  me  crowned  with  laurel  or  with  cypress." 

Each  fleet  strove  for  seven  hours  to  obtain  and  keep  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind.  The  English  succeeded,  and  at  ouce  closed. 
The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  summer  sky  was  bright  and  cloudless, 
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when  a  burst  of  flame  and  smoke  told  that  the  work  of  blood  was 
began.  For  four  hours  the  battle  raged.  At  one  period,  nearly  all 
the  ships  of  the  red  squadron  had  fallen  out  of  the  line  to  refit ;  and 
the  duke's  flag-ship,  the  Royal  Charlotte,  had  to  sustain  ahnost  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  enemjr  s  fire.  By  a  single  discharge,  the  earl  of 
Falmouth,  the  lord  Muskerry,  and  Boyle,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bur- 
lington, were  slain  at  the  side  of  James,  and  covered  the  latter  with 
their  blood.  The  disabled  ships  quickly  resumed  their  stations,  and 
the  battle  became  more  furious  than  ever.  The  explosion  of  Opdun's 
ship,  and  the  destruction  of  the  gaUant  admiral  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  crew,  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.  £leyen  of  the  Datdi 
ships  had  been  taken  or  destroyed  during  the  fight ;  seven  others 
were  burnt  in  the  chase ;  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  shallows  of 
Holland.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  one  ship  of  fifty  guns  was 
captured  in  the  beginning  of  the  action ;  six  hundred  men  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and  PorUand,  and 
admirals  Lawson  and  Sampson,  were  among  the  slain  (June  3, 1665). 

Few  were  the  symptoms  of  joy  on  the  news  of  this  victory.  Men's 
thoughts  were  engrossed  with  the  dread  of  impending  calamity-: 
the  plague  had  broken  forth.  From  St.  Giles's  it  extended  over  &e 
whole  of  London:  seizing  at  first  upon  the  poor,  it  soon  preyed 
upon  the  rich.  Its  attacks  began  with  a  trifling  indisposition  ;  a 
headache  succeeded,  and  was  followed  by  shivering,  nausea,  and 
delirium.  The  ^'  macuke,"  or  spots,  next  gave  their  fearful  warning, 
and  within  a  day  and  a  night,  and  sometimes  within  a  single  hoar, 
life  became  extinct. 

The  court,  the  nobility ;  all  that  could  find  a  refuge  in  the  country, 
fled  from  the  capital.  Forty  thousand  servants,  it  is  said,  were  thus 
left  without  a  home  ;  and  a  still  greater  number  of  artisans  were  left 
without  employment,  exposed  at  once  to  famine  and  the  plague.  It 
wajs  soon  rendered  almost  impossible  to  quit  the  infected  town, 
through  the  refusal  of  the  lord^mayor  to  grant  certificates  of  health  ; 
and  through  the  precautions  of  the  neighbouring  townships,  who 
shut  up  every  outlet  against  the  devoted  Londoners.  Fearfnl, 
indeed,  was  the  scene  within.  The  silence  of  the  streets,  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  thronging  of  busy  multitudes,  was  only  interrupted 
by  half-stifled  wails,  or  by  a  burst  of  unnatural  merriment  horn 
some  neighbouring  tavern.  Many  of  the  houses  were  tenantless,  and 
open  to  the  winds ;  others  displayed  on  the  doors  the  red  cross,  the 
token  that  the  plague  was  there,  and  that  none  of  those  that  lodged 
within  might  quit  the  premises,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as 
either  vagabonds  or  felons ;  the  cemeteries  were  choked  with  the  dead, 
and  still  the  glare  of  torches,  and  the  clanging  of  the  bell  that 
warned  the  inhabitants  to  bring  forth  their  dead,  were  more  frequent 
than  ever,  until  the  deaths  became  so  numerous,  that  the  work  of 
interment  was  going  on  at  all  hours  both  of  the  night  and  day. 
Men,  already  distracted  with  fear,  were  amazed  by  the  wildest 
rumours :  many  declared  that  they  had  seen  a  flaming  sword  in  the 
heavens,  stretching  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower,  and  numbers 
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repaired  to  gaze  on  the  spirits  that  were  said  to  glide  around  the  pits, 
into  which  their  hodies  had  been  thrown.  As  if  all  this  were  not 
enough,  a  man  walked  through  the  citj  bearing  on  his  head  a  pan  of 
burning  coals,  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God.  Another, 
assuming  the  character  of  Jonah,  proclaimed,  ^^  Yet  forty  dajs  and 
London  shall  be  destroyed :"  and  a  third,  moving  along  with  hurried 
steps,  cried  out  with  hollow  accent,  '^  Oh !  the  great  the  dreadful 
God !" 

From  the  end  of  May  till  September,  the  pestilence  continued  its 
ravages.  In  the  latter  month,  fires  were  kindled  in  every  street  to 
dissipate  the  effluvia.  The  next  bills  of  mortality  exhibited  a 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  deaths,  but  in  the  following  week  they 
rose  to  ten  thousand,  a  number  as  yet  unprecedented.  The  dis- 
t^nper  began  again  to  abate  during  the  high  winds  of  autumn ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Its  victims 
in  London  alone,  are  said  to  have  been  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Scenes  of  an  equally  fearful  description  took  place  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Lines  were  drawn  round  the  infected  dis- 
tricts, and  when  provisions  were  required,  persons  deposited  them  on 
a  stone  and  immediately  withdrew.  Purchasers  then  approached,  took 
the  provisions,  and  placed  the  money  in  a  trough  of  running  water. 

The  fleet,  meantime,  remained  h^thy,  and  continued  its  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  Two  fleets  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  one 
from  the  East  Indies,  the  other  from  Smyrna,  had  passed  round  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  were  blockaded  in  the  neutral 
port  of  Bergen  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  To  snatch  a  prize,  esti- 
mated at  twenty-five  millions  of  livres,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
English,  De  Witt  himself^  though  unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  led 
a  strong  fleet  to  Bergen.  His  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
eight  ships  of  war,  two  valuable  East-Indiamen,  and  about  twenty 
other  vessels,  were  captured  by  the  blockading  squadron. 

The  government,  however,  had  not  only  open  but  secret  enemies 
to  contend  with.  Algernon  Sydn^,  and  other  republican  exiles, 
had  accepted  commissions  in  the  Dutch  army  and  navy ;  and  had 
formed  a  council  at  the  Hague,  to  direct  their  plans,  and  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  their  friends  in  England.  The  English  govern- 
ment received  timely  notice  of  its  danger:  strangers  had  been 
observed  to  approach  the  capital  despite  of  the  plague ;  and  Monk 
was  informed  of  a  scheme  to  seize  the  Tower,  and  to  bum  the  city. 
Some  persons  were  arrested,  and  eight  suffered  death.  Some  others 
were  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  as  well  as  all  that  should  remain 
after  a  fixed  day  in  the  service  of  Holland.  Suspicion  attached  to 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  preachers.  These  men,  finding  many  of 
the  churches  forsaken  in  consequence  of  the  plague,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  vacant  pulpits.  It  was  now  alleged  that  such  con- 
duct was  illegal,  and  their  sermons  seditious. 

Under  the  pretence  of  punishing  those  that  had  thus  transgressed, 
the  intolerant  Five -Mile  Act  was  passed  against  all  nonconforming 
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clergymen :  to  pass  within  ^re  miles  of  anj  town  that  was  repie- 
aentcxi  in  parliament,  or  of  any  villa^  in  which  they  had  ever  acted 
aa  clergymen,  was  made  an  offence  liable  to  a  penalty  of  forty 
pounds,  besides  imprisonment  for  six  months,  if  the  offender  refused 
the  oath  of  non-resistance  (Oct  30,  A.D.  1665).  For  the  doe 
enforcement  of  this  act,  the  established  clergy  collected  and  tnuift- 
mitted  to  their  respective  bishops,  the  names  of  all  the  nonconform- 
ing ministers  within  their  respective  parishes. 

If  Holland  derived  less  aid  from  the  repuhlicans  than  it,  perhaps, 
expected,  it  was  consoled  by  the  hope  of  a  French  alliance.  De 
Witt  had  proposed  to  Louis,  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, which  lay  between  Holland  and  France.  The  latter  n^^ 
tiated;  but  only  to  conceal  his  ulterior  designs.  In  1665,  PfaiUp 
of  Spain  died,  and  left  his  dominions  to  an  infeuit  son.  Louis 
determined  to  seize  the  favourable  moment.  Flanders,  he  argued, 
was  his,  by  right  of  his  queen  Maria  Teresa,  who  was  daughter 
of  Philip  by  his  first  marriage.  It  was  true,  he  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  renounced  all  such  claims ;  but  his  queen  was  then 
a  minor,  and  therefore  was  not  bound  by  the  agreement ;  besides, 
her  marriage  portion  had  never  been  paid,  and  therefore  he  was 
released  from  his  obligation.  Having  thus  luUed  his  oonscience, 
Louis  concluded  the  treaty  with  De  Witt,  in  order  to  commence  his 
operations  without  alarming  the  Dutch.  To  the  demand  now  made 
by  the  French  ambassadors,  that  Charles  should  make  peace  with 
Holland,  or  brave  the  resentment  of  France,  the  English  king 
replied  with  a  message  of  defiance. 

Rupert  and  Monk,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  created  doke 
of  Albemarle,  now  commanded  the  English  fleet  On  a  report 
that  the  Dutch  did  not  intend  to  leave  their  ports,  the  two 
admirals  received  orders  to  separate.  Suddenly,  when  off  the 
North  Foreland,  Albemarle,  with  fifty-four  ships,  descried  the 
Dutch  fleet  of  more  than  eighty.  Having  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  with  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  with  severity  of  the 
caution  of  Sandwich,  he  was  now  thrown  into  au  awkward  dilemma: 
it  would  be  rash  to  fight,  yet  disgraceful  to  retreat.  A  conocil 
was  called  and  demanded  rattle.  Without  taking  any  order,  the 
English  ships  burst  with  fearful  loss,  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
fleet  The  struggle  continued  with  unabated  fury  till  dark.  Next 
morning  the  fight  recommenced.  Although  sixteen  &esh  ships 
joined  the  Dutch,  the  English  contrived  to  maintain  the  battle  till 
evening.  As  Rupert  had  not  yet  arrived,  although  he  had  reosived 
orders.  Monk  burnt  his  most  disahled  ships,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the 
nearest  ports,  while  he  himself^  with  a  squadron  of  sixteen  sail, 
checked  the  pursuit  of  De  Ruyter.  Before  the  close  of  the  third 
evening,  Rupert  arrived,  and  next  day  the  engagement  reoommeooed 
with  more  equal  strength.  After  a  sanguinary  contest,  the  com- 
batants separated  in  the  midst  of  a  fog.  That  the  Dutch  had  the 
advantage  is  evident ;  but  that  their  advantage  was  not  more  deci- 
sive,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  indomitable  courage  of  the 
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English.  "  They  may  be  kOled,"  exclaimed  De  Witt,  "  but  they 
will  not  be  conquered."  The  English  lost  ten  ships  and  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  two  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  The  Dutch  acknowledged  the  loss  of  two  admirals, 
seyen  captains,  and  eighteen  hundred  men  (June  1,  2,  8,  and  4, 
A.D.  1666). 

In  three  weeks  the  hostile  fleets  again  met :  the  English  triumphed, 
chased  De  Ruyter  back  to  Holland;  and  entering  the  channel 
between  Ulic  and  Schilling,  burnt  the  town  of  Brandaris,  as  well  as 
two  men-of'^war,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  laden  merchantmen. 
At  the  sight  of  the  conflagration,  De  Witt  vowed  that  he  would 
never  sheathe  the  sword,  until  he  had  obtained  his  revenge. 

From  alternate  defeat  and  victory,  the  attention  of  the  English 
was  now  turned  to  domestic  calamity.  At  two  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  second  of  September,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  bakehouse 
in  Pudding-lane,  near  Fish-street ;  and  increased  by  a  high  wind, 
rapidly  extended  to  the  neighbouring  buildings.  The  lord  mayor  was 
soon  upon  the  spot ;  but  when  told  that  the  water-pipes  of  the  New 
River  were  empty,  he  stood  and  gazed  in  helpless  astonishment,  hesi- 
tating between  the  decisive  measures  of  some  of  his  advisers,  and  his 
own  spiritLesB  timidity.  While  he  thus  wasted  the  first  precious 
moments,  the  strong  east  wind  then  blowing,  increased  almost  to  a 
hurricane,  and  the  fire  became  terrific.  Evening  came  on,  and  dark- 
ness set  in  ;  but  still  the  storm  of  mingled  wind  and  flame  continued. 
The  ontlines  and  windows  of  the  burning  edifices,  and  among  the  rest, 
of  the  stately  cathedral,  for  five  centuries  the  pride  of  England,  were 
seen  glowing  in  fearful  contrast  with  the  dark  masses  of  the  outer 
walls.  Far  above  the  houses,  &r  above  even  the  towering  cathedral, 
the  fire  swelled  in  one  roaring  mass  a  mile  in  breadth,  kindling  the 
heavens,  and  lighting  the  country  for  miles  around. 

In  the  streets  beneath,  all  was  confusion,  A  dense  crowd  was 
there  collected,  agitated  with  the  most  opposite  emotions :  some  were 
gazing  in  speechless  fear ;  some  were  fleeing  in  terror  ;  others  were 
labouring  to  save  their  £Eunilies  or  property.  Everywhere  rumours 
were  afloat,  that  men  were  spreading  the  conflagration,  by  throwing 
fire-bails  into  the  houses;  and  that  the  French  residents,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand,  had  risen  upon  the  people.  Numbers 
were  to  be  seen  arming  against  the  imaginary  assailants,  and  not  a 
few  were  assaulted,  if  not  murdered,  by  bands  of  ruffians,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  foreigners  or  Catholics. 

Charles  and  his  brother  were  foremost  among  those  that  endea- 
voured to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire.  They  encouraged  the 
workmen  by  rewards,  promises,  and  personal  exertions.  Already 
many  houses  had  been  blown  up ;  but  the  storm  wafted  showers  of 
ignited  flakes  over  the  ruins  that  were  thus  made,  and  soon  the 
houses  beyond  were  one  sheet  of  flame.  To  save  the  Tower,  the 
Temple,  and  Westminster  Abbey  became  now  the  great  object. 
The  fire  was  rushing  at  once  towards  each  of  those  national  monu- 
ments ;  and  twice  it  seized  upon  the  Temple.     By  unsparing  exer- 
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tions  wide  gaps  were  formed,  and  the  wind  having  subsided  on  tho 
Wednesday  evening,  the  conflagration  was  effectuallj  checked  on 
the  following  Friday  (Sept  7,  A.D.  1666). 

The  ruins  of  eighty-nine  churches,  and  thirteen  thousand  two 
hundred  houses  lay  smouldering  over  a  space  of  four  hundred  acres ; 
and  two  hundred  thousand  people  were  without  a  home.  The  extent 
of  the  conflagration  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  want  of  means 
to  quench  it  at  flrst ;  from  the  strength  of  the  wind,  the  narrowneas 
of  the  streets,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wood  used  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  houses.  Its  origin  could  never  be  discovered  :  the  oonndl 
examined  suspected  individuals ;  the  commons  began  a  strict  inquiry 
and  received  every  kind  of  conjectural  evidence ;  but  the  mystery, 
if  mystery  there  was,  was  never  unravelled.  The  Monummit,  a 
column  of  fluted  Doric,  three  hundred  feet  high,  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  event ;  and  its  base  was  for  some  time  disgraced  by 
an  inscription  that  fidsely  attributed  the  fire  to  the  ^*  popish  fiiotion." 

Notwithstanding  the  national  caJamities  and  the  general  depres- 
sion, the  new  suppliss  for  the  war  were  liberal ;  but  they  were  also 
slow  in  reaching  the  treasury.  From  the  time  of  Cromwell  it  had 
been  customary  on  such  occasions,  to  borrow  from  goldsmiths  and 
aldermen,  who  were  the  chief  bankers  and  capitalists  of  London  ; 
and  to  give  to  each  in  return,  some  branch  of  the  revenue,  until  the 
capital  and  its  interest  of  eight  per  cent,  were  discharged.  At  the 
present  time,  Charles,  s  credit  was  low,  from  his  bad  fiuth  in  fbimer 
engagements ;  and  the  bankers  were  embarrassed  by  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  owing  partly  to  the  war,  and  still  more  to  the  plague,  and  to 
the  losses  in  the  great  fire.  In  this  emergency  Sir  William  Coventry 
proposed,  that  the  larger  ships  should  be  liud  up  in  ordinary,  and 
that  only  two  squadrons  of  light  frigates,  for  the  annojranoe  of 
Dutch  commerce,  should  be  equipped  for  the  war.  Charles  con- 
sented to  this  pernicious  counsel,  heedless  of  the  strong  remonstranoes 
of  the  duke  of  York.  A  feeble  attempt  to  fortify  the  month  of  the 
Medway,  was  the  only  precaution  that  was  taken  to  supply  theiraitt 
of  a  fleet. 

Despite  of  his  treaty  with  Holland,  and  his  insulting  message  to 
Charles,  Louis  had  no  real  desire  to  be  encumbered  with  an  English 
war.  He  gladly  beheld  the  terrific  encounters  in  which  the  maritime 
rivals  exhausted  their  strength ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
endeavouring  to  excite  disaffection  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
When  his  preparations  for  seizing  Flanders  were  complete,  he  sent 
to  Charles  secret  overtures  of  peace.  The  French  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies  were  to  be  restored,  and  England,  for  one  year  at  least, 
was  not  to  interfere  in  Louis's  contest  with  Spain  (April,  A.D.  1667). 
Louts,  on  the  other  hand,  had  promised  not  to  make  peace  withoot 
the  consent  of  the  Dutch.  To  gain  some  pretext  for  receding  from 
his  engagement,  he  urged  the  States  to  negoUate. 

While  the  commissioners  of  the  three  nations  were  disputing  at 
Breda,  De  Witt  having  learned  that  the  English  had  no  fleet  at  sea, 
resolved  to  accomplish  his  vow  of  revenge.     He  left  the  Texel  in 
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oompaDy  with  De  Buyter,  and  was  joined  at  the  buoy  off  the  Nore 
by  a  Duteh  fleet  of  seventy  sail.  To  distract  attention,  a  squadron 
was  sent  up  the  Thames  as  &r  as  Giavesend ;  while  Van  Ghent  led 
another  to  complete  De  Witt's  darling  object,  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Medwav.  The  works  at  Sheemess  were  still  unfinished, 
and  by  a  few  broadsides  were  completely  levelled.  A  strong  boom 
placed  across  the  river  was  broken  through,  the  guard*ships  that 
protected  it  were  set  on  fire,  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles  was  cap- 
tured, and  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  river  in  triumph.  After  main- 
taining a  hot  fire  with  the  batteries,  and  burning  the  Royal  James^ 
the  Ckik,  and  the  London,  all  first-rates,  Van  Ghent  rejoined  the 
ships  at  the  Nore.  For  six  weeks  De  Rnyter  continued  to  sweep 
the  En^^ish  coasts.  His  attempts,  however,  to  bum  the  shipping  at 
Portsmouth,  Pljrmouth,  and  Torbay,  were  successively  defeated. 
He  attempted  to  remount  the  Thames,  but  was  gallantly  repulsed  by 
Sir  Edward  Spragge  with  only  eighteen  sail. 

Alanned  at  the  rapid  progress  which  Louis  wa«  now  making  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  commissioners  at  Breda 
hastened  to  conclude  with  Charles  the  treaty  at  which  they  had  so 
long  demurred.  Both  parties  weare  to  forget  past  injuries,  and 
remain  in  their  present  condition.  Pulo  Ron  was  therefore  retuned 
by  the  Dutch,  and  Albany  and  New  Amsterdam,  or,  as  it  was  now 
called  in  honour  of  the  king's  brother,  New  York,  were  retained  by 
the  English  (July  21,  A.D.  1667). 

The  peace  was  followed  by  the  exile  of  Clarendon  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  cabinet  called  the 
king's  ^^  Cabal,"  or  secret  cooncil.  It  consisted  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Arlington,  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  Lord 
Keeper  Bridgeman,  and  Sir  William  Coventry,  sumamed  the 
"  Visionary."  Arlington  and  Buckin^iam,  though  apparent  friends, 
were  mortal  enemies. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  Cabal  was  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
united  genius  of  Turenne  and  Cond6  had  sated  Louis  with  victory. 
Tremblmg  for  their  territories,  the  Dutch  united  with  Clement  Ia.. 
in  offering  mediation  between  Spain  and  France.  Louis  replied  that 
he  had  only  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  queen,  and  should  now  be 
content  eitner  to  retain  his  conquests,  or  to  exchange  them  for 
Luxembourg  or  Franche  Compt^  with  the  addition  of  Aire,  St  Omer, 
Douay,  Cambray,  and  CharieroL  Spain  refused :  and  for  the  sole 
purpose,  Louis  declared,  of  compelling  her  decision,  he  overran  the 
whole  of  Franche  Compt6.  In  this  state  of  things,  England  formed 
a  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  for  mutual  protection ;  as  weU  as  for 
indacing  France,  and  either  persuading  or  compelling  Spain,  to  agree 
to  the  proposed  alternative.  Sweden  acceded  to  the  league,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  ^'  Triple  Alliance."  It  happened  that  Louis  had 
just  concluded  a  secret  ^^  Eventual "  treaty  with  Leopold  of  Austria, 
for  the  partition  of  Spain  on  the  expected  death  of  the  young  king ; 
and  had  actually  bound  himself  by  that  treaty  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Triple  Alliance.     None  of  the 
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parties,  therefore,  bnt  poor  plundered  Spain,  shewed  any  repngnanee. 
The  latter  eventuallj  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  treacherous 
Leopold.  The  ambasaEbdors  of  the  different  states  assemUed,  and 
concluded  a  peace,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  Louis  exulted  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (May  2,  A.D.  1668). 

While  thus  occupied  in  foreign  politics,  Buckingham  learned  that 
he  had  not  inherited  the  parliamentary  influenced  Clarendon,  his 
predecessor.  His  connection  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  his  liberation 
of  the  republican  prisoners,  had  given  great  offence :  for  the  expenses 
of  the  navy,  he  could  obtain  no  more  than  half  the  sum  which  he 
demanded.  The  business  of  the  session  was  interrupted  by  a  yioleot 
quarrel  between  the  two  houses,  on  a  question  of  priyilege.  One 
Skinner,  a  private  trader,  had  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  a  com- 
plaint against  the  agents  of  the  East-India  Company.  A  oompio- 
mise  was  proposed ;  and  was  declined  by  the  company.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  recommendation  of  some  of  his  advisers,  Chaiies 
referred  the  case  to  the  lords,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 
The  company  objected  to  their  jurisdiction,  that  the  case  did  not 
come  before  them  as  an  appeal,  writ  of  error,  or  bill  of  review  ;  but 
that,  being  a  complaint  as  yet  untried,  must  first  be  introduced  into 
the  ordinary  courts.  The  lords,  however,  found  damages  for  the  com- 
plainant The  company  implored  the  protection  of  the  lower  house. 
The  lords  voted  this  petition  a  scandalous  libel ;  while  the  oonunons 
declared  that  the  peers  had  invaded  the  rights  of  the  subjecL  The 
lords  retorted  by  voting  that  this  declaration  infringed  their  privil^es. 
The  king  now  interfered;  and  commanded  the  house  to  adjonriL 
Before  the  lords  obeyed,  they  delivered  Sir  Samuel  Bamardiston  to 
the  custody  of  the  black  ro^  until  he  should  choose  to  submit  to  a 
fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  (May,  A.D.  1668). 

In  the  autumn  of  1669,  the  parliament  again  met,  and  imme- 
diately renewed  the  contest.  The  commons  declared  that  Bar- 
nardiston  had  acted  as  became  a  good  commoner  of  £nglandy  and 
opened  a  prosecution  against  the  printer  of  the  house  of  lords.  In 
each  house,  bills  were  passed  to  destroy  or  condemn  the  proceedings 
of  the  other.  The  king  had  recourse  to  another  adjournment.  It 
was  at  last  agreed,  to  erase  all  the  proceedings  from  the  joumala,  and 
to  suffer  the  question  to  fibU  into  oblivion  (February,  A.D.  1670). 

Scarcely  another  year  had  passed,  when  the  two  houses  became 
involved  m  another  dispute.  While  the  commons  were  preparing  a 
new  penal  law  against  Catholics,  they,  heard  that,  at  the  request 
of  some  merchants,  the  peers  had  altered  some  of  the  rates  in  a 
bill  of  supplies.  The  commons  at  once  protested  that,  though  the 
lords  had  the  right  to  jiass  or  reject,  they  had  no  right  to  alter. 
The  lords  maintained  their  position :  if  they  could  not  alt^*  a  part^ 
how  could  they  annul  the  whole  ?  Precedents  were  appealed  to ; 
but  here  the  lower  house  had  the  advantage.  The  king  was  at  last 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  usual  plan,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
session  (April  22,  A.D.  1671). 

The  king's  Cabal  was  at  this  time  composed  of  Sir  Thomas^  after- 
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tnuds  lord,  Clifibrd  of  Chudleigli,  ArHngton,  Bnckinghftm,  Asbley, 
afterwardfl  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Lauderdale :  men  whose  initialB, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  form  the  word  ^eabal."  Lauderdale 
adhered  to  the  Coyenant  and  hated  the  Cadiolics :  he  was  experienced 
in  buisoness,  but  wbb  easily  swayed  by  motiyes  of  interest.  Arlington 
disgnised  the  deepest  cunning  under  the  most  insinuating  address. 
He  had  signalized  himself  in  the  civil  war.  Sir  Antony  Ashley 
Cooper  had  been  one  of  Cromwell's  oounciL  His  share  in  the  Re- 
storation obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Lord  Ashley.  As  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  snooees,  he  was  the  adyocate  of  the  most 
arlutrary  measores.  When  he  antidpated  a  storm  firom  the  commons, 
he  became  a  champion  of  popular  right.  In  whatever  part  he 
engaged,  he  was  always  the  same,  nnrestnuned  by  duty,  fertile  in 
e^qpedienta,  redEless  of  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  his 
purposes.  ClifTord  seems  to  have  been  a  very  different  character. 
With  him  principle  was  something  more  than  a  name  or  a  theory : 
he  remained  unconmpted  amidst  all  the  excesses  of  the  court 
He  was  perhaps  ambitions :  certainly  he  was  industrious,  eloquent, 
bold,  and  generous.  At  a  later  period,  both  he  and  Arlington 
erabraeed  the  Catholic  faith.  Bucjcingham's  only  recommendations 
were  his  wit,  riches,  and  power.  He  was  vain  and  inconstant.  His 
infiunoos  pleasures  consumed  a  princely  fortune,  and  reduced  one 
who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  to  the  decrepitude  of  old  age. 
He  died  a  penniless  outcast,  utterly  forsaken  and  despised. 

Snch  were  the  men  who,  whether  in  the  ministry  or  opposition, 
were  more  or  less  connected  with  all  the  principal  transactions  of  the 
present  reign.  Some  of  their  first  measures  were  contrivances  to 
aecnre  fnndb  for  a  new  contest  with  the  Dutdi.  Always  prodigal, 
and  alwajTS,  therefore,  in  want,  Charles  had  long  thought  of  Louies 
former  promises.  His  apolo^es  and  overtures  were  at  first  received 
with  apparent  coldness ;  but  as  both  monarehs  agreed  in  their  cordial 
dislike  of  the  Dutch,  it  was  not  long  before  they  entered  heartily 
into  a  secret  negotiation.  Although  the  French  were  not  so  nice  in 
their  secrecy  as  Charles  could  have  wished ;  although  Puffendorf 
had  read  the  letter  of  Colbert,  the  French  ambassador,  and  had  com- 
mnnioated  his  information  to  De  Witt ;  gold,  or  at  least  promises  of 
gold,  from  Louis,  quieted  the  apprehensions  and  quickened  the  desires 
of  the  English  ministers. 

The  acknowledged  conversion  of  James  to  the  Catholic  faith 
a4»elerated  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  Far  from  disapproving  his 
brother's  conduct,  Charles  professed  to  lament,  that  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  practise  a  religion  of  which  in  his  conscience  he  disapproved. 
That  he  was  sincere  in  this  declaration  may  be  questioned  :  he  was 
the  greatest  dissembler  of  the  age;  but  in  his  negotiations  with 
Louis,  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  his  professed  intention  of  becoming 
a  Catholic.  The  secret  treaty  was  now  speedily  concluded.  Charles 
was  to  profess  himself  a  Catholic  at  the  first  convenient  moment, 
and  was  to  aid  Louis  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch  with  fifty  ships  and 
six  thousand  soldiers ;  neither  of  the  allies  was  to  make  peace 
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without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  the  peace  of  Aiz-1»-Chapdle 
was  to  he  obserred  by  Louis  in  ereiy  respect,  and  by  Charles  as  &r 
as  was  compatible  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  Out  of  the  conquesti 
that  were  to  be  made,  Charles  was  to  be  content  with  Waloheren, 
Slnys,  and  the  isle  of  Cadsand ;  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet  he 
was  to  receive  three  millions  of  liyres  every  year  of  the  war;  and 
if  any  insurrection  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  oonyeiBum,  he 
was  to  be  assisted  with  a  further  amount  of  two  millions  of  lirres, 
and  a  force,  ifnecessair,  of  six  thousand  men  (May,  A.D.  1670).  In 
this  negotiation,  Buckingham  and  several  other  of  the  ministers  were 
successfully  played  against  one  another,  becoming  the  nnoonscious 
dupes  of  the  wily  monarchs.  The  whole  treaty,  except  the  articles 
on  religion,  was  actually  discussed,  and  made  over  again,  as  if 
for  the  first  time,  bv  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  iviio  even  prided 
himself  upon  the  address  with  which  he  fancied  he  had  won  the 
royal  consent 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Cabal  to  obtain  supplies  for  the 
impending  contest.  Their  first  expedient  was  most  nnjnst:  pro- 
mising  the  public  creditors  six  per  cent  interest  upon  their  loans, 
they  withdrew  from  them  the  various  blanches  of  the  revenae,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  direct  violation  of  their  promise,  forbade  ail 
payments  at  the  exchequer  in  virtue  of  any  wamint  or  secarilies 
whatever  (Jan.  A.D.  1672).  A  general  shook  was  thus  given  to 
the  national  credit :  many  bankers  &iled,  and  numbers  of  annuitants 
were  reduced  to  the  most  lamentable  want 

The  next  measure  of  the  Cabal  was  lees  snoceasfal,  bat  eqnaOy 
nnprincipled ;  without  any  declaration  of  war,  or  any  provooatioB, 
the  Dutch  Levant-fleet  was  attacked  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes  (Mareh  2, 
A.D.  1672).  This  act  of  perfidy  was,  in  great  measure,  defeated 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  States  had  dreaded  a  snddeii 
rupture,  and  provided  a  strong  convoy ;  Van  Nesse,  the  admiral, 
had  armed  many  of  the  merchantmen,  and  displayed  in  his  defence 
extraordinaiy  skill  and  bmvery ;  while  on  the  other  hand.  Holmes, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  orders  which  he  had  recmved,  had  iieg> 
lected  to  retain  the  service  of  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who 
returning  from  a  successful  expediton  against  the  Algerine 
The  consequence  was,  that  four,  out  of  a  fleet  of  nxty,  merdiaot- 
men^  and  a  single  man-of-war,  were  the  only  vessels  that  beeame 
the  prey  of  the  English. 

Notwithstanding  this  rude  commencement  of  the  war,  a  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  which,  in  case  of  a  sudden  rupture,  insnred 
for  six  months  the  freedom  and  property  both  of  Dutch  and  English, 
was  inviolably  preserved. 

While  Holmes  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  Dutch  merchantmen, 
the  Cabal,  as  a  last  step  in  their  preparations,  endeavoured  at  once 
to  remove  disafiection,  and  obtain  supplies.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  *'  Conventicle  Act "  (A.D.  1670),  an  attempt  had  be«i  made 
to  pass  a  Comprehension  Act  for  incorporating  with  the  Establish- 
ment a  considerable  part  of  the  dissenters.     The  attempt  threw  the 
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whole  country  into  a  ferment :  the  hill  was  rejected,  and  the  Con- 
yenticle  Act  was  renewed*  The  most  intolerant  of  the  Anglicans 
were  gratified  hj  the  scenes  of  persecution  that  followed.  Spies 
and  ii&nners  multiplied,  houses  were  entered  and  searched  without 
ceremony,  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the  penalties  of  the  law 
were  rigidly  enforced.  On  the  trial  of  the  two  Quakers,  Penn  and 
Mead,  the  jury  were  fined  forty  marks  each,  for  returning  a  yerdict 
of  not  guilty.  One  of  the  jurors  went  to  law  rather  than  suhmit  to 
the  fine,  and  obtained  a  fayourable  decision :  it  was  the  last  time 
such  fines  were  imposed.  The  same  fine  was  inflicted  upon  the 
accused  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  take  off  their  hats.  As, 
howeyer,  the  growing  exasperation  might  lead  to  greater  difficulties 
in  the  present,  than  in  the  former,  war,  Charles  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, suspending  the  laws  against  ^^Nonconformists,"  and  promising 
to  license  dissenting  teachers  and  meeting-houses  (March  15,  A.D. 
1672).  The  effects  of  this  measure  were  singular:  the  dissenters 
had  been  accustomed  to  confine  the  power  of  the  crown  to  the 
narrowest  limits;  they  now  deputed  their  ministers  to  return  thanks 
for  an  almost  unprecedented  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogatiye: 
the  friends  of  the  established  church  taught  the  doctrine  of  passiye 
obedience ;  now  they  dedared  that  the  crown  had  transgressed  its 
lights,  and  that  there  was  no  security  either  for  church  or  state,  as 
long  as  the  king  was  allowed  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power, 
lioad,  howeyer,  as  was  their  present  damonr,  they  had  made  no 
remonstrance  in  the  preceding  war,  when  Charles  suspended  the 
Trade  and  Nayigation  Acts ;  tiieir  fear  of  losing  their  ascendancy 
aeems  to  haye  been  their  real  motiye. 

A  few  days  after  this  suspension,  Charles  and  Louis  published 
iheir  declaration  of  war  against  Holland.  The  former  enumerates 
as  his  reasons,  the  unwillingness  of  the  Dutch  to  arrange  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  nations  in  the  East  Indies,  their  detention  of 
£nglish  tiaders  at  Surinam,  and  their  refusal  to  strike  to  the 
Cnglish  flag  in  the  narrow  seas.  Under  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  peace  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Sweden  bound  himself  to  make 
war  upon  any  state  of  the  emjMre  that  should  assist  the  Dutch. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  struggle  began  in  earnest :  at  sunrise, 
De  Bnyter,  with  seyenty  men-of-war  and  a  large  number  of  fire- 
ships,  engaged  the  French  and  English  in  SouUiwold  Bay.  Both 
wind  and  tide  being  adyerse,  the  duke  of  York  could  oppose  but 
twentjr  ships  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Each  English  yessel  had 
therefore  to  contend  at  once  with  seyeral  opponents.  By  eleyen 
o'clock,  the  Prince,  the  duke's  flagship,  carrying  one  hundred  guns, 
had  lost  one-third  of  her  crew,  and  lay  a  motionless  wreck.  When 
she  was  towed  out  of  danger,  James  entered  his  boat,  rowed  through 
the  enemy^s  fire,  and  unfurled  the  royal  standard  in  the  St.  Michael, 
of  ninety  guns.  The  earl  of  Sandwich,  meantime,  was  fiercely 
engaged  with  a  host  of  enemies :  seyeral  he  beat  off,  and  haying 
kiUed  the  gallant  admiral  Van  Ghent,  boarded  and  carried  a  seyenty- 
gnn  ship.     Two  large  fire-ships  now  approached  him ;  one  he  sank, 
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the  other  grappled,  and  m  the  oonflagratioii  that  oisaed,  the  earl 
periled  with  some  himdredB  of  his  crevr.  In  the  afternoon  ^ 
eonflict  was  no  longer  so  une<}nal ;  the  remainder  of  the  attied  fleet 
took  part  in  the  ooahat.  Ahimt  fiye  o'clock,  however,  Janee  was 
again  obliged  to  take  to  his  boat  This  time  he  nnfnrled  his  flag 
on  board  the  London.  Two  hours  later  De  Bujter  abandoned  the 
contest,  after  seeing  three  of  his  ships  destrojed.  The  Fienoh  had 
avoided  dose  action  and  were  little  injured.  On  the  29th,  the 
hostile  fleets  again  descried  each  o^r ;  the  Dutch  fled,  and  owed 
to  a  sadden  fog  the  safety  of  their  disabled  vesseb. 

Louis,  meantime,  aeeompanied  bj  the  renowned  capiaina  T^oenne 
and  Ck>nd^  had  burst  into  Holland  with  one  hundred  thousand  mca. 
Wesel,  Rhinbeig,  and  other  fortresses  oo  the  Rhine,  as  wed  as 
Utrecht,  Amheim,  Zutphen,  Nimegnen,  and  other  towns,  rabmitted ; 
three  provinces  were  conquered ;  and  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
capital,  Louis  dictated  his  terms  of  po*ce.  He  demanded  toleratioD 
for  Catholics ;  the  cessbn  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
places  which  thej  had  formerly  wrested  from  Spain;  seventeen 
millions  of  livres  as  an  indemnification ;  and  the  annual  ofieriag  of 
a  gold  medal,  ostensibly  in  token  of  his  forbearaace,  boi  in  trefli  to 
make  satisfiution  for  an  insulting  medal,  which  they  had  stmek  at 
the  formation  of  the  Triple  Allmnoe.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
required  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder  for  his  nqihew,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the  lowering  of  the  Dutch  top-sails  to  the  Kngliah  flag  in 
the  narrow  seas,  the  payment  of  a  million  sterling,  and  the 
of  Flushing  and  other  fortresses  as  a  security. 

Indignant  at  these  extravagant  demands,  and  despairing  of 
the  Dutch  threw  open  their  flood-gates.  From  this  momeiit  the 
war  languished :  Louis  withdrew  to  his  capital ;  De  Rnyter  wroided 
a  second  engagement ;  and  the  duke  of  York  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  intercept  the  Dutch  East-India  fleet. 

In  this  pause  in  the  contest  the  States  looked  with  eagemess 
to  the  usual  autumnal  session  of  the  English  pariiament :  they 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  opposition  in  tl^ 
commons.  A  prorogation  till  February  both  disi^poiated  them, 
and  enabled  Ashley,  now  chancellor  and  earl  of  Shafteeburn  to  find 
time  for  increasing  his  dependents  in  the  lower  house.  W  hen  at 
kst  the  parliament  met,  Shaftesbury  dilated  oa  the  royal  address, 
and  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the  Cabal,  and  the  remorneloss  foe 
of  the  Dutch.  ^'Delen<k  est  Carthago,'*  destruction  to  Cardiage, 
was  the  burthen  of  ^  strain  in  which  he  invoked  upon  Holland, 
not  only  war,  but  extermination.  His  excuse  to  Locke  for  sack 
barbarous  language  was,  that  he  was  not  responsible,  beeanae  he 
uttered  not  his  own  wishes,  but  those  of  his  master. 

Instead  of  attending  to  the  denunciations  of  Shafteebmr,  the 
commons  began  to  question  some  writs  of  election,  whidi  had  been 
issued  during  the  late  prorogation.  These,  they  said,  ought  to  have 
been  issued  by  their  speaker.  The  first  time  they  had  exeteiaed 
such  a  power  without  dispute  was,  however,  no  eaiUer  than  the 
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stormy  ywr  of  1640.  Chftrles,  howeyer,  resigned  the  privttege, 
and  abandoned  his  minuter.  Shaftesbury,  who  was  now  the  chan- 
cellor, and  had  therefore  issued  the  obnoxious  writs,  seems  to  hare 
regarded  the  conoession  to  the  commons  as  an  injury  to  himself : 
horn  this  moment  he  began  to  thwart  the  king^s  projects,  and  court 
popularity. 

The  king's  ready  ooiiq>lianoe^  offensive  as  it  was  to  his  chancellor, 
was  highly  agreeable  to  the  coamions,  and  was  repaid  with 
unexpected  liberality;  a  supply  being  voted  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  is  suqieoted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  much  of  this  liberality  was  owing  to  the  measures  of  Garrowapr 
and  Lee,  the  leaders  of  Uie  opposition.  They  were  told  by  theur 
aupporteia  to  propose  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  yet,  being 
tampered  with  by  the  ministers,  they  doubled  the  sum,  and  took 
thar  own.  party  by  surprise.  Their  friends  gave  out  that  they  only 
intended  it  as  a  biut  to  procure  the  disavowal  of  the  **  Declaration 
of  Indulgence."  Upon  this  measure,  at  all  events,  a  warm  debate 
ensued;  and  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
mxty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  ^^that  penal  statutes,  in 
matters  eedesiastical,  cannot  be  suepended  but  bv  act  of  parliament" 
(Feb.  10,  A.D.  1673).  Charles  refused  to  accede  to  this ;  re<juested 
time;,  and  spoke  of  the  rights  of  his  ancestors,  and  of  his  own 
re^tect  for  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  The  commons  voted  the 
answer  insufficieut,  and  presented  a  second  address.  Most  of  his 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  even  James,  opposed  as  he  usually 
was  to  the  Cabal,  reminded  him  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  untimely  concessions  of  his  fibther.  It  was  resolved  not  to  yield, 
but  to  oppose  one  house  against  the  other.  When  accordingly 
Charles  complained  to  the  lords,  they  voted  that  his  proposal  to 
decide  the  question  in  a  parliamentary  manner,  was  a  good  and 
g^raoions  answer. 

Many  now  began  to  forbode  a  new  civil  war ;  the  Dutch  antici- 
pated with  joy  a  speedy  dissolution,  which  would  frustrate  Charles's 
expected  subsidv;  and.  Louis,  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  afl^rs, 
counselled  Charles  to  yield  for  the  present,  and  promised,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  to  aid  him  with  men  and  supplies  in  the  recovery 
of  his  rights.  Charles  assented;  cancelled  the  declaration  in 
presence  of  his  ministers ;  and  sent  to  the  two  houses  an  ambiguous 
promise,  that  what  had  been  done  *"*•  should  never  be  drawn  into 
consequence."  The  answer  was  received  by  both  houses  with  accla- 
mations, and  at  night  bonfires  illuminated  the  streets  of  London. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  surprising  that  the  dissenters  made 
no  efforts  in  defence  of  a  measure,  for  which  they  had  expressed  such 
feelings  of  gratitude ;  but  thev  were  no  longer  a  united,  influential 
body:  they  were  scattered,  dispirited,  and  proscribed;  and  more 
than  all,  they  were  duped  by  whispers  of  *^  Popish "  conspiracies. 
The  duke  of  York,  they  were  reminded,  was  strongly  suspected  of 
baring  become  a  Cathouc ;  and  his  duchess,  it  was  well  known,  had 
died  in  the  same  futh.     Charles,  they  were  told,  was  leagued  with 
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bia  Catholic  majesty  to  destroj  a  Protestant  state ;  thai  aoeoni- 
pUshed,  the  next  step  would  evidently  he»  to  destioj  the  Reformed 
diiurches  in  Eingland.  To  loll  the  apprehensioofl^  and  more  eaailj 
aooomplish  the  rain  of  the  diasentersy  he  had  paoood  his  DedaimiioD 
of  lodolgence :  this  was  coofiimed  bj  the  £bu^  that  Sohombefg^  the 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  English  auxiliaries  that  were  serriiig 
under  Louis,  although  a  OalTiniat,  was  a  fiureigner ;  and  that  the 
in^or>general  and  other  officers  were  Catholics.  Such  were  the 
nimouxs  by  which  the  disaenteis  were  deterred  horn  any  exertion 
in  their  own  cause,  and  by  which  the  commons  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  a  Test  Act,  another  legacy  of  intolerance  to  fntnie 
generatioos. 

It  was  at  last,  therefore,  enacted,  that  erery  individiial  that 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  or  to  leoeiTe 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Church  of  Eiigland,  was 
to  be  dismissed  from  every  public  office,  and  if  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  declaration  against  tianaubstaiitiation,  was  to  be  sabjected 
to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  rendered  legally 
incapable  of  being  a  guardian  or  executor,  or  of  receiving  a  bequest 
or  deed  of  gift,  or  of  suing  in  any  court  or  holding  any  kind  of  pobiic 
office.  This  bill  passed  with  little  opposition.  It  included  not  only 
Catholics  but  dissenters.  A  bill,  it  is  true,  was  introduced  fqr  the 
relief  of  the  dissenters,  but  it  was  only  a  bait  to  prevent  their 
opposition  to  the  Test  Act;  when  this  had  passed,  the  promised 
reUef-bill  was  deferred,  and  at  last  totally  neglected. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  iniqaitons 
proceedings  of  the  ^^  Cabal,"— the  stoppage  of  exchequer  payments 
and  the  attack  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna-fleet.  It  was  not  only  strange, 
but  suspicious,  that  without  apparent  cause,  except  as  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed  for  all  ofienees 
previous  to  the  25th  of  March.  The  whole  transaction  provokes 
the  idea,  that  it  was  one  of  those  secret  understandings  by  whidi  the 
court,  in  that  age,  often  tampered  with  the  leaders  of  the  oommona ; 
the  ministers,  and  Buckingham,  in  particular,  had  purdiaeed  impimity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ca^olics  and  dissenters. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Test,  not  only  the  duke  of  York,  but 
Lord  Cliffiird,  now  a  recent  convert,  Lord  Belasyae,  Sir  TlKunas 
Strickland  and  others  resigned  their  various  offices.  All  that  knew 
Clifibrd,  knew  likewise  his  great  abilities  and  his  bold,  aspiring 
mind,  and  acknowledged  with  admiration  the  greatness  of  his  aacri- 
fice.  The  absence  of  James  from  the  Admiralty  was  soon  felt 
Bupert,  his  successor  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  put  to  sea  vrith 
ninety  ships,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  Schombeig.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  latter,  refused  to  land  the  foroea  in  H<^laad,  and 
returned  without  having  efleoted  the  alightest  service.  The  pros* 
pects  of  Holland  were  brightening ;  the  Lowestein  hcAon^  that  had 
always  looked  to  France,  was  extinct ;  De  Witt,  the  pensionaxy,  and 
bis  brother,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  popnlaoe ;  and  the 
young  prince  of  Orange  was  successfully  exerting  his  talents  for  the 
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reinstatement  of  kis  fiuntlj  at  the  bead  of  the  Dutch  goTemment. 
The  npabUe  waa»  at  the  same  time,  strengthened  by  a  defensiTe 
aUianoe  with  &fain  and  Austria ;  the  states  against  which  it  had 
risen  in  rebellion,  and  against  which  it  had  so  long  stragjB^cd  for 
existence,  became  thus  its  defenders  against  those  that  had  fostered 
its  birth. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unable  to  procare  supplies  from 
his  parliament,  was  engaged  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  opposi-* 
tion,  and  hanng  obtained  no  dedsiTe  advantage  at  sea,  was  growing 
weary  of  the  war.  While  in  this  di^KMution^  he  happened  to  receive 
from  the  States  an  offer  of  the  very  terms  which  he  had  in  vain 
demanded  at  Cologne.  In  the  peace  that  followed,  it  was  agreed 
that  Charles  shonU  receive  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  an 
indenmifioation ;  that  disputes  between  the  Dutch  and  English  East* 
India  companies  should  be  referred  to  a  meeting  of  arbitrators  in 
London ;  and  that  from  Cape  Finistene  to  Van  Staten,  in  Norway, 
the  Dutch  flags  and  topsails  should  be  lowered  to  every  British 
raan-of«-war  (A.D.  1674). 

While  the  Catholics  were  driven  from  power  by  the  operation  of 
the  Test,  Shaftesbury  too  was  driven  from  office,  but  only  through 
his  own  misconduct.  In  defiance  of  the  royal  command,  he  had 
neglected  to  adjourn  the  commons,  until  they  had  voted  an  address 
to  the  king,  to  hinder  the  marriage  of  James  with  Mary  Beatrice, 
the  young  princess  of  Modena.  To  this  address  Charles  replied, 
that  as  the  contract  of  marriage  had  been  solemnly  executed,  he  was 
bound  in  honour  not  to  interfere.  The  commons  at  once  declared, 
that  they  would  grant  no  supplies,  and  petitioned  the  king  for  a 
general  fast.  Claries  gave  the  permission,  but  prorogued  the  par* 
liament,  and  deprived  Shaftesbury  of  his  office. 

This  nobleman  now  thirsted  for  vengeance.  Amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  country  party,  with  the  merchants  on  exchange; 
wherever,  in  short,  pubUc  attention  might  be  excited  or  popularity 
gained,  there  was  Shaftesbury,  full  of  condescension,  fuU  of  fami- 
liarity. Whatever  he  was  before,  he  was  now,  in  their  eyes,  a  per- 
secuted patriot)  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  very 
pulpits  resounded  with  the  pnuses  of  one  whose  belief  in  revelation 
was  at  most  but  doubtful;  and  a  suspected  infidel  stood  forward,  and 
was  recognised,  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  the  vigour  of  Shaftesbury's  opposition 
was  immediately  felt  Mindful  of  its  success  in  the  reign  of  Clmrles  I., 
the  opposition  strove  first  to  alarm  the  nation,  and  then  to  stand  forth 
as  the  avengers  of  its  wrongs.  Hence  the  kte  petition  for  a  general 
&et ;  hence  a  second  address  begging  the  king,  although  the  country 
was  completely  tranquil,  to  order  all  the  Cath<^ice  that  were  not 
householders,  to  remove  to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles  from 
London ;  and  hence  a  third  petition  to  order  the  militia  of  London 
and  Westminster  to  be  ready  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  that  of  the 
country,  at  a  day's  notice,  in  order  to  suppress  any  tumultuous  meet- 
ings^ whether  of  Papists  or  of  others.     These  measures  were  £>!•« 
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lowed  by  a  violent  inTective  against  the  ministera,  by  an  impeadi- 
ment  of  Arlington,  for  high  treason,  and  bj  a  petition  for  the 
dismissal  of  Lauderdale  and  Buckingham.  Buckingham,  however, 
displayed  so  much  submission,  by  pleading  at  the  bar  of  the  eon« 
mens,  by  his  apologies,  by  his  treacherous  accusations  of  Arlington, 
and  by  his  dark  insinuations  against  the  royal  brothers,  that  the 
petition  against  him  was  somewhat  modified.*  Charles,  however, 
had  ceased  to  value  his  services;  and  finding  himself  discarded, 
Buckingham  became  the  public  ally  of  the  earl  of  Shafkesbnry. 

Encouraged  by  the  open  accession  of  Buckingham,  the  oppositioo 
thought  no  more  of  ministers ;  but  turned  its  entire  strength  against 
the  duke  of  York.  Many  feared  the  vengeance  of  James,  for  the 
prosecution  of  Clarendon,  his  father-in-law,  and  resolved  to  do  tlieir 
utmost  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  By  the  operation  of  the 
Test  Act,  they  had  already  deprived  him  of  the  ofBoe  of  admiiml ; 
they  had  held  him  up  to  the  nation  as  unfit  to  direct  the  aflGurs  of 
government,  and  now  they  hoped  to  make  it  thouf^t  that  he  was 
equally  unfit  to  wear  the  crown.  For  this  purpose,  they  introdoeed 
a  more  comprehensive  test  to  remove  him  from  parliament,  and  to 
forbid  him  to  appear  within  five  miles  of  the  court.  It  was  |Mtopoeed 
in  the  lords,  at  the  same  time,  that  none  of  the  royal  fiMnily  should 
marry  a  Catholic ;  that  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers,  and  all  other  Catholic  children,  if  their  mlheri 
were  deceased,  should  be  brought  up  in  the  established  religion. 
The  enemies  of  James  twice  attempted  to  accomplish  th^r  object, 
and  the  majorities  against  them  in  the  commons  were  so  small,  that 
the  duke  began  to  despair.  He  solicited  the  dissolution  of  a  parlia- 
ment which  had  already  sat  for  thirteen  years ;  but  Chariee  evaded 
the  demand  in  hopes  of  a  supply.  Being  thus  disappointed,  James 
still  pursued  his  object,  by  entreating  the  French  monarch  to  pur- 
chase the  neutrality  of  Charles,  who  might  otherwise  form  an  aHiance 
with  the  Dutch.  Louis  readily  complied ;  he  secured  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  English  king  by  a  ^t  of  five  hundred  thousand  ciowns 
(Aug.  A.D.  1674). 

Having  his  immediate  wants  relieved,  Chailes  prorogued  the  par- 
liament till  the  following  April,  and  James  had  time  to  watdi  and 
combat  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Of  the  latter,  some  turned  their 
eyes  for  a  successor  to  the  crown,  to  the  duke  of  Monmontii,  the 
king's  natural  son ;  others  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  achieve- 
ments against  Louis  had  won  the  applause  of  Eun^ie.  Netther 
Monmouth  nor  the  prince  of  Orange  was  devoid  of  ambition  :  both 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  their  reflective  En^ish 
partisans.  The  former,  by  their  advice,  asked  and  obtained  the 
office  of  commander-in-chiei^  which  had  been  abolished,  as  giving  a 
dangerous  power  to  the  subject     The  prince  of  Orange  went  ^iU 

*  Aa  both  Bncldngham  and  Arlington  had  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  commona, 
the  lorda  made  a  standing  order,  that  if  any  of  their  body  should  so  act,  whether 
in  peraon,  or  by  oounael  or  letter,  he  should  be  deliTered  to  cnatody  (Jan.  20, 
1674). 
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fortW:  during  the  hie  w$Jt  it  bad  been  agreed,  tbat  tbe  Dutob  fleet 
sbould  auddenlj  appear  on  the  English  eoaet,  and  that  the  frienda  of 
tbe  prince  should  muse  the  people,  and  by  intimidation  should  foroe 
the  king  to  leoede  from  the  French  alUancew  This  project,  in  which 
Shaftesbury  seems  to  haye  been  implicated,  was  defeated  by  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  It  was  next  proposed,  that  money  should 
be  sent  from  Holland,  for  purchasing  in  parliament  a  party  suffi- 
cieslly  strong,  to  oompel  Charies  to  j(»n  the  States  against  Louis. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time^  insinuated  to  William,  that  if  the  design 
were  adopted,  he  was  to  be  prepared  to  take  adyantage  of  any  sub- 
sequent change. 

To  encounter  the  opposition  with  their  own  weapons,  tbe  earl  of 
Danby,  the  new  lord  treasurer,  enforced  the  penal  laws^  raised  the 
cry  of  '^No  popery,"  and  proposed  vigorous  measures  against 
Catholics  and  non-conforming  dissenters.  The  opposition  adopted 
prompt  means  of  defeating  their  adversary ;  they  uiged  once  more 
that  Lauderdale  should  be  dismissed  horn  the  king's  service,  and 
impeached  Danby  for  deceiving  the  king  and  embezaling  the  public 
money.  The  eari  waa  prepared  for  the  attack ;  he  had  inaured  a 
majority,  not  like  his  predecessor^  by  bribing  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  but  by  purchasing  sin^  votes,  which  could  be  done  at  a 
low  rate,  and  to  a  great  extent. 

Though  defeated  on  this  point,  the  opposition  were  not  dis- 
heartened ;  Dutch  and  Spanish  gold  had  been  lavishly  employed  to 
obtain  the  recall  of  ike  English  troops  that  still  served  in  the  French 
army.  The  king  had  declared  that  their  number  was  inconsidera- 
ble, and  that  he  could  not  in  honour  withdraw  them ;  but  that  they 
should  not  be  recruited.  The  opposition  maintained,  however,  thait 
they  amounted  to  ei|^t  thousand  me%  and  that  the  successes  of 
Turrenne  were  owing  to  their  valour.  It  was  retorted  with  warmth 
that  they  were  only  two  thousand,  and  that  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber of  witish  subjects  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  divi- 
sion that  followed^  the  teUers  were  charged  with  negligence  or  fraud ; 
the  leaders  sprang  to  the  tables ;  their  followers  crowded  about  them* 
Cavendish  and  Sir  John  Hanmer  were  conspicttous  amidst  the 
tumult.  For  half  an  hour  the  confusion  continued  to  increase ;  hot 
argument  gave  way  to  ihreats,  and  words  of  insult  and  defiance. 
The  speaker,  at  length,  took  possession  of  the  chair  without  per- 
mission ;  the  mace,  Uie  well-known  ensign  of  authority,  was,  after 
some  resistance,  placed  upon  the  table ;  the  members  resumed  their 
places,  and  order  was  restoied.  Before  separating,  a  promise  was 
exacted  from  each  member  to  take  no  notioe  out  of  doors  of  what 
had  just  occurred.  In  consequence  of  their  behaviour  in  this  tumult. 
Cavendish  and  Newport  were  forbidden  the  court  (May,  1675). 

At  the  iM^ginning  of  the  sesrion,  the  ministerB  defeated  the  oppo-^ 
sition  by  its  own  wei^ns ;  at  its  dose  they  themselves  incurned  a 
similar  &te.  When  they  wished  to  prevent  tilie  passing  of  some  well- 
supported  measure,  they  generally  found  means  to  involve  the  house 
in  some  question  of  privilege :   this  was  now  the  resource  of  their 
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opponents.  There  always  lay  an  appeal  by  writ  of  enor,  trom  the 
ordinary  courts  of  law  to  the  House  of  Lords:  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  the  same  praotioe  was  introdnced  with  regard  to  the  eoort 
of  Chancery.  It  happened,  that  in  three  such  appeals,  the  defend- 
ants were  members  of  the  lower  house.  When  one  of  these,  I& 
John  Fagg,  was  summoned  to  appear,  the  summons  was  voted  by 
the  commons  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  lords  insisted :  theirs,  they 
asserted,  was  the  only  court  for  such  appeals ;  if  the  members  of  the 
commons  were  exempted,  a  denial  of  justice  must  result  The  com- 
mons, however,  were  inflexible :  it  was  not,  they  said,  a  denial,  though 
it  might  be  a  suspension  of  justice ;  the  appeal  might  be  heard  wImo 
the  parties  were  no  longer  members  of  the  house.  They  voted,  that 
a  prosecution  by  the  lords  of  any  member  of  the  commons  was  a 
breach  of  privilege ;  and  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  a  court  of 
equity.  Not  content  with  declarations,  they  ordered  into  custody 
Sbiriey  and  Stoughton,  two  of  the  appellants,  and  four  barrisia*, 
who,  by  order  of  the  peers,  had  pleaded  in  one  of  the  appeals. 

The  opponents  of  a  new  test  which  Danby  had  introduced  exulted 
at  the  quarrel,  and  to  increase  it,  dilated  on  the  gross  insult  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  commons.  The  court  piuily  fell  into  the 
snare,  was  fired  with  indignation.  Their  fury  could  scarcely  be 
controlled,  when  liiey  learned  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  a 
second  affront.  The  four  barristers  had  been  secured  by  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  then  rescued  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  finally 
recaptured,  and  safely  incarcerated  in  the  Tower.  Writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus  were  issued  by  the  lord  keeper,  and  the  lords  ordered  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  produce  the  prisoners  beforp  the  king,  in 
his  high  court  of  parliament.  The  perplexed  oflicer  applied  to  the 
Commons,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  charge :  he  was  forbidden 
to  obey  the  peers.  The  altercation  now  went  on  with  tenfold  vehe* 
mence :  it  wius  in  vain  that  Charles  endeavoured  to  shew  the  lords 
that  they  were  the  dupes  of  men  that  were  enemies  both  of  cbnrdi 
and  state ;  in  vain  that  he  assumed  the  tone  of  a  master ;  in  vain 
that  he  proposed  to  become  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute:  he  was 
obliged  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  and  thus  the  oppodtion  triamphed 
(June  9,  A.D.  1675). 

The  successful  party  were  not  yet  content :  they  wished  either  to 
drive  the  ministers  from  office,  or  to  procure  a  dissolution.  In  the 
former  case,  they  hoped  to  take  the  places  of  their  enemies ;  in  the 
latter,  they  expected  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  majority.  The  par- 
liament met  on  the  Idth  of  October.  On  the  20th,  the  appeal  qnes- 
tion  was  again  agitated.  A  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  A  Letter  from  a 
Person  of  Quality  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,"  detailing  the  debate 
in  the  former  session  upon  the  new  test,  had  been  voted  a  scandalous 
libel,  and  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Shaftes- 
bury, the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  strove  to  avert  a  prosecution,  by 
renewing  the  dispute  upon  the  appeals,  and,  at  length,  he  succeeded. 

When  the  Commons  found  that  the  upper  house  had  resolved  to 
hear  the  appeals,  their  resentment  seemed  boundless;  and  Lord 
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Mohnn,  one  of  the  opposition  peers, '  mored  for  a  disBolntion.  It 
was  maintained,  that  the  oommons,  who  were  chosen  in  1661, 
oould  not  be  said  to  represent  the  nation  in  1675.  Ministers 
contended,  that  a  new  parliament  would  introduce  men  who  were 
hostile  to  the  church  and  throne,  and  would  renew  the  miseries  of 
1641.  Hitherto,  the  duke  of  York,  often  as  he  disapproved, 
had  generally  supported  the  measures  of  government.  Now  he  op- 
posed it,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  influence.  The  minister  was 
alarmed,  and  not  without  reason  :  it  was  onlj  by  the  aid  of  proxies 
that  he  could  obtain  a  majority  of  two.  The  parliament  was,  there- 
fore, prorogued,  for  the  almost  unprecedented  space  of  fifteen  months 
(Nov.  22,  A.D.  1675). 

During  this  period  the  king  turned  to  France,  for  those  supplies 
which  his  own  parliament  had  refused.  He  had,  indeed,  some  time 
before,  declined  the  French  monarch's  offer  of  a  large  subsidy,  as 
the  price  of  his  neutrality.  Louis  well  knew,  however,  that  many 
not  only  of  the  court,  but  of  the  country  party,  who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  patriots,  had  been  bribed  by  almost  every  court  of  Europe. 
He  himself  had  already  tried  the  same  expedient,  and  to  extort  the 
eonsent  of  Charies,  he  once  more  scattered  his  gifts  among  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition.  Co*operating  with  Shaftesbury's  dread  of  punish- 
ment for  libel,  and  his  hi^tred  of  James  and  love  of  power,  the  Frendi 
gold  was  but  too  successful :  unable  to  obtain  money  from  parliament, 
Charles  yielded  at  last  to  the  offers  of  Louis.  The  two  sovereigns 
agreed  to  enter  into  no  engagements  with  other  powers,  unless  by 
mutual  consent ;  each  was  to  afford  the  other  aid  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion ;  and  Charles  was  to  receive  an  annual  pension  to  the  amount, 
it  would  seem,  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

However  unworthily  procured,  the  neutrality  of  Charles  was  a 
national  blessing.  Beneficial  to  our  commerce  as  the  Navigation 
Act  may  have  been,  it  was  much  less  so,  to  all  appearance,  thaa  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  period.  A  few  years  before, 
the  Dutch  monopolised  the  canying  trade  of  the  north  and  west 
of  Europe :  now  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  with 
war,  that  lucrative  employment  fell  to  the  lot  of  England.  In- 
creasing in  wealth,  her  enterprising  merchants  found  means  at  the 
same  time  to  open  new  markets,  and  thus  to  foster  and  stimulate  the 
industry  of  their  countrymen. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  the  opposition,  to  allow  the 
people  to  remain  quiet  and  contented:  wh&  Charles  was  nego- 
tiating with  Louis,  they  were  forming  political  clubs,  and  were  in 
every  wav  actively  providing  for  a  future  contest.  Pamphlets  were 
circulate<{,  dilating  on  the  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ; 
depicting  the  seat  of  war  on  the  continent  as  the  arena,  in  which 
was  to  be  decided  the  hie  of  their  religion  and  liberty ;  and  calling 
to  arms  for  the  annihikktion  of  France,  as  if  in  hearty  response  to 
Shaftesbury's  invective.  Strange  enough,  however,  that  France, 
against  wluch,  as  the  opponent  of  Protestantism,  all  tiieir  wrath  was 
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directed,  y/rna  in  alliaiiee  with  tbe  Piotestant  state  of  Sweden, 
4igBan8t  the  Catholic  powefs  of  Anstrift  and  Spain. 

The  political  clnbs,  from  which  these  pamphlets  emanated,  met 
for  the  most  part  in  the  coflfee-houses.  These  hooses  were  lieensed 
for  an  unlimited  period ;  but  the  ministry  dedaxed,  that  the  licenseB 
were  revocable  at  pleasure,  and  had  the  imprudence  to  dose  the 
obnoxious  houses  bj  prodamation.  The  opposition  had  now  some 
ground  for  complaint.  So  great  was  the  damour,  that  the  licenses 
were  re-issued,  however,  on  the  condition,  that  the  keepexa  of  the 
coffee-houses  should  prevent  the  reading  and  puUication  of  libels 
upon  the  government. 

The  term  of  prorogation  had  now  expired.  As  soon  as  pariisBMnt 
met,  Buckingham,  supported  bj  Salisbuiy,  Shaftesbury,  and  Whar- 
ton, maintained  that  the  pailiament  was  no  longer  in  existence. 
His  chief  argument  rested  upon  a  statute  of  Edward  III.,  which 
enacted,  that  parliament  should  meet  ^  once  a  year,  or  oltmer,  if 
need  be."  This  language  called  forth  die  most  indignant  oppomtion ; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  die  four  peers  to  apologise,  they  were  oora- 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  After  several  months'  imprisonment,  three 
revoked  their  opinion,  implored  pardon,  and  were  liberated. 
Shaftesbuxy  applied  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench  replied,  that  they  could  not  admit  him  to  bail,  as  he 
had  been  committed,  not  for  the  sake  of  custody,  but  in  ezecntioa 
of  judgment;  and  that  they  could  not  discharge  him,  becaase, 
during  the  session  of  parliament,  the  question  was  not  within  their 
jurisdiction.  He  at  last  grew  weary  of  oonfinement,  and  having  no 
other  means  of  escape,  consented  to  kneel  before  the  house  and  make 
a  most  ample  apology. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  Charies  had  recdved  a  part  of  his  French 
pension,  he  devoted  it  to  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  was  soon  able 
to  command  a  majority. 

Not  long,  however,  did  his  triun^  continue.  Lenis  was  again 
taking  town  after  town  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  and,  as  a  means 
of  checking  his  prog^reas,  the  Spanish  ambassador  recdved  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  imperial  ambassador  twelve  thousand  pounds^ 
to  puichase  votes  in  the  English  house  of  oommons.  The  French 
ambassador  was  soon  equally  active.  In  the  conflict  of  interests 
and  opinions  that  immediately  followed,  Charles  was  relnaed  a 
supply,  Jit  the  very  time  when  the  oommons  were  urging  kim  to 
form  a  treaty  with  Holland,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  king,  in  his  disappointment,  charged  them  with  invading  biE 
prerogative,  by  presuming  to  dictate  when,  and  with  whom,  he  was 
to  make  war ;  and  commanded  both  houses  to  adjourn.  When  they 
agaiu  met,  they  went  still  £uther,  and  as  Charies  had  now  formed 
a  league  with  Holland  and  Spain  against  Fianoe,  they  presumed  to 
dictate  as  the  terms  of  peace,  that,  not  only  should  France  be  eon- 
tent  with  the  boundaries  assigned  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
but    that  all  articles  of  French  growth  and  manufacture   should 
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be  destroyed  whererer  found.  Charles  became  alarmed  at  tbeir 
pertinacitj;  and,  while  he  still  hesitated,  Louis  bribed  the  Dutch 
States,  as  he  had  bribed  the  Ehiglish  commons,  and  concluded  the 
advantageous  peace  of  Nimegnen  (A.D.  1678-9). 
'  Thus  far  the  opposition  hid  embamussed  the  king,  but  had  failed 
in  its  principal  object  It  had  endeavoured  to  alarm,  by  hinting  at  the 
sinister  designs  of  Charles,  and  the  danger  of  a  standing  army,  and  by 
raisiBg  the  cry  of  ^  church  in  danger."  It  had  now  recourse  to  far 
more  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  arts :  it  encouraged  and  developed, 
and  peribape  even  devised,  the  well-known  imposture  of  Gates's  Plot. 

Titus  Oates  had  been  an  Anabaptist  minister  under  CromweU,  and 
afterwards  became  an  Anglican  clergyman.  Of  his  private  cha- 
racter, the  most  odious  reports  were  in  circulation.  It  is  certain 
that  he  forfeited  curacy  after  curacy^  for  gross  misconduct,  and,  before 
two  difierent  juries,  was  convicted  of  false  testimony.  Without 
A  home  or  character,  he  besought  the  charity  of  Dr.  Tonge,  the 
rector  of  Si  Michael's,  in  Wood-street.  The  character  of  Dr.  Tonge 
was  a  strange,  but  not  uncommon,  mixture  of  weakness  and  cunning. 
It  was  his  custom  every  year  to  publish  several  treatises,  to  warn 
the  public  of  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  He  thought  Oates 
might  be  available  to  season  with  a  higher  flavour  his  annual 
invectives.  According,  therefore,  to  a  preconcerted  scheme,  Oates 
feigned  a  conversion  to  Catholicity,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Eng- 
lish ooliege  at  Yalladolid.  In  five  months  he  was  expelled  for  gross 
misconduct.  Bv  the  advice  of  Tonge,  he  again  appbed  to  the  pro- 
vincial. His  admission  into  the  ooliege  at  St.  Ome/s,  was  foUowed 
bj  a  second  expulsion.  He  now  repaired  to  his  patron,  and  com- 
municated the  result  of  his  observations  (June,  A.D.  1678).  There 
was  nothing,  however,  from  which  Tonge  could  devise  a  report  of 
'^  ohureh  in  danger,"  unless  it  were  the  simple  fact,  that  several 
Jesuits  had  held  their  triennial  meeting  at  the  duke  of  York's  resi- 
dence in  London.  This,  however,  was  sufficient  for  Tonge.  What 
conld  be  the  purpose  of  such  a  meeting,  a  meeting  of  Papists,  nay, 
of  Jesuits,  but  something  extraordinary  ? — and  what  could  this  extra- 
ordinary purpose  be,  but  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  the  sub- 
version of  government  ?  But,  then,  how  was  this  to  be  proved  ? 
Why,  the  thing  was  plain  enough  of  itself,  and  if  proofe  were 
necessary,  they  might  be  invented.  And  so,  in  truth,  they  were  i 
a  plan,  a  series  of  letters,  and  other  apparent  evidence,  were  prepared 
and  laid  before  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

Charles  speedily  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  laughed  at  the 
credulity  of  Danby.  The  latter  required  to  see  some  papers  that 
were  alluded  to  in  the  information.  After  many  evasions,  he  was 
told  that  the  packet  would  be  forwarded  on  a  certain  day  to  Beding- 
field,  the  duke  of  York's  confessor.  He  hastened  to  Windsor  to 
intercept  the  packet ;  but  it  had  already  reached  Bedingfield,  and 
under  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  forgery,  had  been  shewn  to 
James,  and  by  him  to  the  king.  Though  some  of  these  papers 
were  written  m  a  disguised  hand,  both  they  and  the  letters  that 
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Oates  liad  given  to  Charles  were,  in  manj  reepeots,  strikinglj 
aimilar;  while  all  displayed  the  same  want  of  punctoation,  the 
same  peculiarity  of  spelling  and  langnage,  and  the  same  ignorance 
of  the  real  names  of  the  supposed  writers  and  their  friends,  who 
were  all  persobs  of  education,  and  3ret  could  not  vrrite  a  single  letter 
correctly.  The  foigery  was  so  gross,  that  the  crown-lawyera  sup- 
pressed the  letteis  in  the  ensuing  trials ;  and  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
attorney-general,  acknowledged,  when  ordered  to  give  a  report  of 
the  eyidence,  that  ^'  against  the  truth  of  the  said  letters,  there  are 
many  ohjections."  Instead,  however,  of  allowing  the  prisoners  the 
benefit  of  such  objections,  he  declared  to  the  court,  that  whoever 
doubted  the  existence  of  the  plot,  must  be  an  enemy  to  the  king 
and  the  religion  of  the  country. 

James  felt  convinced  that  tjie  plot  was  either  designed,  or,  at 
least,  would  be  employed,  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession ;  and 
he  urged  his  brother  to  examine  the  matter  in  counciL  There,  with 
unblushing  effrontery,  Oates  repeated  his  statement.  The  Jesviits, 
he  said,  were  everywhere  plotting  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicity 
by  bloodshed  and  rebellion :  in  Ireland  they  were  organinng  a 
general  insurrection ;  in  Holland  they  were  disseminating  French 
maxims,  and  French  influence ;  in  Scotland  they  opposed  the  esta- 
blished church  in  the  disguise  of  Cameronians ;  in  England  tfadr 
malice  had  already  been  felt,  the  great  fire  was  their  work,  and  in  the 
conflagration,  they  had  employed  seven  hundred  fire-baUs,  and  had 
carried  off  a  thousand  carats  of  diamonds,  making  a  clear  profit  of 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  while  in  the  fire  of  Southwark  (A.D. 
1676),  they  had  cleared  two  thousand  pounds;  their  present  object 
was  to  burn  Westminster,  Wapping,  and  the  shipping  in  the  river, 
and  to  shoot  the  king.  The  pope,  it  was  added,  was  aware  of  the 
scheme,  and  had  already  selected  the  person  that  was  to  fill  the 
English  throne.  Oates  himself  had  learned  all  this,  by  having 
opened  and  read  letters  with  which  he  had  been  introsted,  and  by 
having  been  admitted  by  the  £Ebther8  to  their  implicit  confidence. 
All  this  he  had  already  stated  on  oath  to  Sir  Edmundbury  €k>dfrey. 

The  council  was  astonished.  James,  indeed,  branded  the  whc^e 
statement  as  a  bare&ced  calumny ;  but  others  looked  grave,  and 
said,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  royvl  advisers,  to  make  a  searching 
investigation,  and  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  have  made  so 
startling  a  tale  without  proot  Oates  acknowledged,  that  he  had 
no  evidence ;  but  promised  abundance,  if  certain  individuals  were 
arrested,  and  their  papers  seuBcd.  This  proposal  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect. 

At  another  examination,  Charles  asked  the  informer  to  describe 
Don  Juan,  to  whom,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  had  been 
introduced  at  Madrid.  Oates  replied,  without  hesitation,  that  he 
was  a  tall,  spare,  swarthy-looking  man.  Charles  smiled :  he  knew 
that  Don  Juan  was  short  and  fii.ii>comp]exioned.  Oates's  answers 
on  other  points  were  almost  equally  inaccurate:  his  credit  could 
only  be  saved  by  discoveries  among  the  papers  of  the  accused. 
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Those  of  Harooori,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  wete  first  seised ; 
but  the  ingenuity  of  the  hiwyers  was  bafiled :  there  was  no  single 
point  that  oould  be  distorted  into  an  appearance  of  treason*  It  was 
otherwise  with  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duchess  .of  YotIc,  and  i, 
convert  to  the  Catholic  fiuth.  He  was  a  vain,  bosy  intriguer ;  and ' 
had  already  been  reproved  by  the  duke  for  his  meddling  disposi- 
tion. Among  his  loose  papers  was  found  a  proposal  for  obtaining 
twenty  thousand  pounds  from  Louis,  for  some  service  that  was  to 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  France,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Other  passages  refer  to  some  plan  that  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  Protestantism,-— some  ''  mighty  work  "  on  hand,  ^  no 
less  than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms."  Such  expressions 
had  no  connection  with  the  plot,  but^  under  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing excitement,  they  were  interpreted  to  mean  much  more  tha&' 
the  words  literally  impUed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  it  hi4>pened  that  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  before  whom  Gates  had  made  his  affidavit,  was  missing 
from  his  home.  On  the  12th  of  October,  having  settled  his 
accounts  and  burnt  a  large  mass  of  papers,  he  had  gone  out  early, 
and  was  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  town  pasnng  with  hurried  gait 
and  abstracted  look.  That  very  evening  a  report  was  raised  that  he 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Papists.  Five  days  after,  he  was  found 
dead  in  a  dry  ditch  on  Primrose  HilL  The  body  was  resting  on  its 
knees,  chest,  and  the  left  side  of  its  face,  and  ihe  sword  which  he 
usually  wore,  had  been  passed  through  his  body  with  such  violence 
that  it  protruded  from  his  back.  When  the  weapon  was  removed, 
a  torrent  of  blood  gushed  forth,  and  when  the  body  was  laid  out,  a 
broad  purple  mark,  was  discovered  around  the  neck. 

The  question  now  was,  whether  he  had  Inilen  by  his  own  hand,  or 
whether  he  had  been  strangled  by  others,  and  left  with  his  own 
sword  transfixing  his  body,  as  a  means  of  preventing  suspicion. 
In  the  former  supposition,  the  mark  around  the  neck  could  easily  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  tightness  of  the  collar,  and  the  position  in 
which  the  body  was  found.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  his  own  death,  his  brothers  would  forfeit  their  right  to  his 
inheritance:  they  thereiFore  were  interested,  and  Shaftesbuxy  and 
others,  from  veiy  different  reasons,  were  no  less  interested,  in  enooui* 
raging  the  belief  of  the  exdted  mob,  that  Godfrey  was  the  victim 
of  the  Papists,  and  was  only  the  first  of  a  thousand  other  victims. 
It  mattered  little,  it  seemed  altogether  forgotten,  that  Godfrey  had 
always  befriended  the  Catholics :  to  breathe  a  doubt  of  their  guilt, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  implication  in  the  crime.  As 
a  means  of  defence  against  their  invisible  foes,  great  numbers  pro- 
vided themselves  with  daggers,  inscribed  with  a  death's  head,  and 
the  words  '*  Remember  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey." 

In  this  state  of  public  phrensy,  the  parliament  assembled  (Oct. 
A.D.  1678).  As  usual,  Charles's  first  demand  was  for  money,— a 
demand  that  was.  scarcely  so  much  as  noticed.  Dreading  an  im- 
peachment, Danby  wished  to  turn  from  himself  the  attention  of  the 
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house,  while  the  opposition  found  that  thej  could  guide,  almost  at 
pleasure,  the  feelings  of  the  natiou ;  hoth,  therefore,  disregarded  the 
king's  request,  and  would  hear  of  nothing,  hut  the  narratirea  of 
Oates  and  Tonge.  As  if  afraid  of  another  gunpowder  plot, 
they  commanded  guards  to  be  placed  in  the  cellfus  under  the 
parliament  house,  compelled  the  king  to  proclaim  that  all  Catholios 
who  were  not  householders,  should  quit  London,  and  conjured  him 
to  dismiss  eyery  Pajpist  from  his  service,  and  to  be  careful  that  his 
raeais  were  prepared  bj  none  but  orthodox  cooks^  Committees  ci 
inquiry  were  next  appointed,  and  it  was  significant  enough  that 
Shaftesbury  was  chairman. 

Flattered  by  the  parliament,  Oates  now  Tentured  to  name  those 
who  were  selected  by  the  pope  for  the  offices  of  state.  At  the  word 
of  a  man  who  had  neither  character  nor  property,  the  lords  were 
startled  from  their  jealousy  of  priyilege,  and  suffered  the  commons  to 
send  to  the  Tower  the  eari  of  Powis,  Viscount  Stafford,  and  tiie 
lords  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Behusyse. 

The  excitement  was  nourished  by  the  funeral  of  Godfrey.  The 
body,  which  had  been  kept  unburied  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
preceded  by  seventy-two  clergymen  in  their  gowns,  and 
followed  by  a  thousand  gentlemen  in  mourning.  The  effect  thus 
produced  was  deepened  by  the  measures  of  govemment ;  two  thou- 
sand suspected  traitors  were  thrown  into  prison,  the  houses  of 
Catholics,  and  even  that  of  the  earl-marshal,  were  r^oreosly 
searched  for  arms,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  £uth  th^ 
refused  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand  persons,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  to  a  distanoe 
of  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  WhitehalL  Nor  was  this  all :  posts 
were  erected  that  chains  might  be  thrown  across  the  street  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  the  guards,  the  train^bands,  and  the  volunteers, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  remained,  sometimes 
all  night,  under  arms ;  numerous  patroles  moved  along  the  streets  ; 
and  field-batteries  were  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  Uie  pakoe. 

The  prisoners,  meantime,  had  been  repeatedly  examined;  but 
nothing  could  be  elicited :  no  threat,  no  promise  of  pardon  could 
extort  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  As  the  law  required  two  wit- 
nesses, no  prosecution  could  be  instituted,  and  for  eleven  weeks  the 
whole  inquiry  was  suspended.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds 
was  at  length  offered  to  any  one  that  would  make  known  the  assassins 
of  Godfrey ;  and  a  man  named  Bedloe  at  once  came  forward.  He 
had  been  employed  in  the  stables,  and  afterwards  in  the  household  of 
Lord  Belasyse,  and  finally  became  a  courier.  He  had  been  con- 
victed of  swindling,  had  received  sentence  of  death  for  a  zobbsffj  in 
Normandy,  and  had  recently  obtained  his  discharge  from  Newgate. 
In  his  first  account  he  declared,  that  Godfrey  had  been  stifled 
with  pillows  by  the  two  Jesuits,  Walsh  and  Le  Fevre:  he  next 
stated,  that  Godfrey  had  been  inveigled  into  the  court  of  Someraei 
House,  and  there  strangled  with  a  linen  cravat.  He  hi^ipened, 
however,  to  motion,  as  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  very  hour  ia 
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which  Charles  was  paying  a  yisit  to  the  queen  at  Somerset  House» 
and  in  which  a  company  of  foot  soldiers  was  drawn  out  under  armsy 
and  a  sentinel  was  placed  at  every  door.  The  Tory  room  which  the 
informer  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  yiolence^  was  one  that  was 
occupied  the  whole  day  by  the  queen's  footmen.  Of  the  plot  itself 
Bedloe  at  first  professed  to  know  nothing,  but  at  last  he  had  the 
effirontery,  to  profess  to  corroborate  almost  the  whole  of  Oates  s 
statement. 

While  Bedloe  was  engrosang  the  attention  of  the  public,  the 
purpose  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  to  exclude  James,  was  not 
forgotten,  and  therefore  the  famous  Test  Act  wajs  passed.  By  the 
former  Test,  Catholics  were  excluded  from  office ;  by  the  present  Test, 
no  one  was  to  be  allowed  a  seat  or  vote  in  either  house,  unless  he 
had  previously  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and.  allegiance,  and> 
had  subscribed  to  a  declaration  that  the  Church  of  Bome  was 
idolatrous.  This  enactment  was  enforced  by  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  fmd  of  disability  to  sue  in  any  court,  to  receive 
any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  act  as  guaidian,  executor,  or 
administnktor.  Any  unqualified  peer,  commoner,  or  Catholic, 
recusant,  who  had  not  taken  the  Test,  and  yet  presumed  to  enter 
the  parliament  house,  or  the  royal  presence,  incurred  the  same 
penalties;,  unless  he  took  the  requisite  oaths,  and  signed  the  dedara* 
tion.  The  bill,  on  its  way  through  the  lords,  was  burthened  with  an< 
exception  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  commons  had  pre* 
pared  the  bill  almost  entirely  for  the  duke's  exdnsion,  and  were  not 
a  little  mortified  at  the  proposed  amendment.  They  strove  now  to 
reject  the  entire  bilL  A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  not  content  with 
high  words,  some  of  the  members  had  recourse  to  blows.  The 
measure  was  at  last  carried,  together  with  the  amendment,  by  a 
majority  of  two,  and  received  the  king's  signature.  Of  the  Cktholio 
peers,  one  duke,  five  earls,  two  viscounts,  and  thirteen  barons 
forfeited  their  seats ;  three  peers,  one  marquis,  one  earl,  and  one 
baron,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  session,  sacrificed 
their  religion  to  their  privileges. 

Thus  baffled  on  the  very  eve  of  triumph,  the  opposition  began  a 
new  and  extraordinary  system  of  attack.  As  Charies  had  no 
legitimate  children,  Shaftesbury  had  already  suggested  a  divorce, 
and  a  second  marriage.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Tonge,  a 
Mrs.  Lloyd  how  waited  upon  the  king,  and  stated  that  she  had  ob- 
tained some  secret  and  important  information  that  tended  to  criminate' 
her  majesty.  With  ail  his  faults,  Charles  had  still  some  sense  of 
honourin/juatioe:  he  spumed  tSp«>po«L 

While  preparations  were  going  on  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
lords,  the  inferior  victims  of  Oates  and  Bedloe  were  successively 
slanghtered;  They  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  excluded 
frova  intercourse  with  their  friends,  and  cut  off  from  legal  advice 
and  from  all  knowledge  of  the  charge  against  them,  except  the. 
little  that  they  could  coUect  at  their  previous  examinati<m.  The 
chief  point  of  accusation  was  a  treasonable  conference  at  the  White 
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Horse  in  the  Strand.  Gates  declared  that  he  was  present  on  th» 
occasion.  The  widow  and  servants  of  the  landlord  were  still  living ; 
hut  it  appeared,  on  inqniiy,  that  they  were  nowhere  to  he  found. 

^T^<>gg^  who  was  then  chief  justice,  was  a  lawjw  aloKMl  as 
ignorant  as  he  was  unprincipled.  He  assisted  the  infomerSy  sag- 
gested  explanations,  excused  their  contradictions,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  a  word  against  their  character.  The  prisonersy  on  the  con- 
trary, found  no  sympathy :  they  were  repeatedly  interrupted  and 
insulted ;  their  witnesses  were  browbeaten  by  the  judges  them- 
selves, and  their  condemnation  was  hailed  by  the  spectators  with 
acclamations,  which  the  court  made  no  attempt  to  repren.  Cole- 
man was  hanged  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and  three  others,  Irdaad, 
Grove,  and  Pickering,  on  the  24th  of  the  following  month.  All 
died  with  protestations  of  innocence. 

The  next  victim  was  Prance^  a  silversmith.  Being  accused  ef  the 
murder  of  Qodfrey,  and  being  assailed  at  once  by  threats  and  promisee, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  was  guilty,  and  accused  three  servants  of 
Somerset  House.  Like  Oates  and  Bedloe,  he  mentioned  the  room 
in  which  the  body  was  left,  and  like  them,  was  unable  to  point  it 
out.  Less  hardened  in  guilt,  however,  than  his  associate,  he  was 
struck  with  horror  at  what  he  had  done ;  and  being  admitted,  at  Ids 
earnest  request,  into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  privy  oouncil,  he 
declared  on  his  knees,  with  expressions  of  bitter  remorse,  that  his  late 
confession  was  utterly  false,  that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
murderers  or  of  the  murder. 

The  poor  wretch  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  was  chained  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  condemned  cell,  while  Dr.  Lloyd,  now  dean  of  Bangor, 
and  Boyce,  the  jailer,  were  constantly  at  his  side  urging  him  to  con- 
fess. Terror  and  suffering  seem  to  have  occasionally  deprived  him 
of  his  reason  ;  his  disclosures  became  so  numerous,  so  startling,  that 
the  dean's  credulity  was  completely  shaken.  Boyce,  however,  com- 
piled from  his  ravings,  a  circumstantial  narrative,  not  only  of  the 
murder  of  Godfrey,  but  of  a  ^'  conspiracy  to  murder  the  eail  of 
Shaftesbury."  The  introduction  of  Shaftesbury's  name  confirms  the 
suspicion,  that  he  was  connected  with  this  stage  of  the  plot.  This 
narrative  of  Prance  and  that  of  Bedloe  have  been  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  and  contradict  each  other  in  almost  every  ciroun- 
stance. 

The  three  servants  of  Somerset  House,  whom  Prance  had  accused, 
were  now,  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice,  condenmed  to  the  gallows. 
Two  of  them,  named  Hill  and  Green,  were  Catholics,  and  were 
therefore  executed  without  delay  ;  the  third  was  a  Protestant^  and 
was  therefore  respited  for  a  week,  in  hopes  of  eliciting  a  confession. 
He  died,  like  his  companions,  protesting  his  innocence. 

For  some  months,  the  thirst  for  blood  was  unsbked :  infomieia 
multiplied,  and  the  pnsons  were  crowded.  All  Cathi^os,  even 
labourers  and  servants,  were  obliged  to  take  the  oaths,  or  ^nd 
security  for  their  behaviour.  The  late  vote,  that  there  existed  a 
«( damnable  and  heUiBh"  plot,  was  renewed ;  and  Oates  and  Bedloe 
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were  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  public  dwrge,  and  received  sererat 
hundred  pounds  from  gOTemment,  for  tiieir  ezpenies  **  in  the  eeryice 
of  his  majeetj  and  the  kingdom/' 

The  public  excitement  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  trial  of  five 
Jesttita.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  convioled  their  accuser  of  perjury 
on  previous  occasions ;  in  vain  that  they  proved,  on  the  testimony 
of  sixteen  students,  that  Gates  was  present  at  St.  Omer's,  for  four 
months  before,  and  two  months  after,  the  time,  in  which  he  had 
asserted  that  he  was  present  at  the  treasonable  meeting  of  the 
Jesuits:  every  objection  against  the  informers  was  overruled.- 
Against  the  sixteen  witnesses  Oates  had  produced  six:  these,' 
however,  said  no  more  than  that  they  had  seen  him,  or  some  one 
much  like  him,  at  the  time  in  which  the  sixteen  maintained  that 
he  was  at  St.  Omez^s.  It  was  contended,  strangely  enough,  thai 
this  testimony  contradicted  the  former;  and  being  that  of  Pro- 
testants, was  to  be  preferred  to  the  evidence  of  Papista  Oates  had 
named  three  persons  in  whose  company  he  said  he  had  come  to" 
£ngland :  of  ^ese,  one  took  oath  that  he  never  saw  Oates  upon  the 
voyage,  while  the  servants  of  the  other  two  swore  that  their  masters 
had  not  been  absent,  a  single  day,  from  their  place  of  abode  on  the 
continent.  Nothing,  however,  could  save  the  Jesuits :  they  were 
condemned 

When  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  now  already  fiustened  to  the  gallows, 
they  received  from  Charles  an  oflfer  of  paraon,  provided  they  would 
acknowledge  the  conspiracy,  and  reveal  its  details.  They  calmly 
sent  their  thanks  to  his  OMuesty ;  declared  their  ignorance  of  any 
treason;  and  were  executed.  Despite  of  fieustion  and  prejudice, 
the  un&imess  of  their  trial  was  not  unfelt ;  and  the  cheerful  devo- 
tion, with  which  they  submitted  to  their  unmerited  doom,  added  te 
the  £ftvourable  impression. 

This  reaction,  feeble  as  it  was  at  first,  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  and 
of  three  Benedictine  monks.  Objections  were  so  well  met,  and 
contradictions  were  so  clearly  exposed,  that,  instead  of  being  accusers,' 
the  informers  were  obliged  to  stand  upon  their  defence.  In  this 
difficulty,  the  ingenuity  of  Oates  in  qualifying  his  former  expres-' 
sions,  was  worthy  of  the  inventor  of  such  a  plot.  If,  occasionally, 
he  let  slip  a  passionate  word,  be  was  at  once  upon  his  guard,  and 
again  resumed  his  cool  effrontexy.  Sir  Philip  Lloyd,  the  clerk  of 
the  council,  at  length  deposed,  that  Oates,  when  questioned  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  had  called  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  never  seen 
Wakeman,  and  yet  that  he  wBa  now  charing  Wakeman  with 
treason,  committed  in  his  very  presence.  This  was  a  home-thrust ; 
the  impostor  for  once  had  no  longer  a  subterfuge :  he  pleaded  indis-* 
poeition,  and  left  the  court  (July  18,  A.D.  1679). 

To  save  the  credit  of  the  informers,  and  shelter  them  from  the 
charge  of  perjury,  required  all  the  exertions  of  their  patrons.  For 
the  first  purpose.  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  was  accused  of  partiality, 
not   (as  was  the  truth)  towards  the  aoonsers,  but  towards  the 
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accused ;  while  for  the  second  purpose,  Wakeman  was  soared  fioin 
the  kingdom  by  the  threat  of  a  second  prosecution,  and  the  three 
Benedictines  were  committed  to  Newgate,  on  another  charge  of  high 
treason.  Rewards  were,  at  the  same  time,  offered  for  the  disooTeiy 
of  reputed  Papists,  or  of  chapels,  monej,  or  land,  that  belonged  to 
any  priest,  college,  or  religious  order.  Everywhere,  a  hue  and  cry 
was  raised  against  the  proscribed  adherents  to  the  ancient  fiuth. 
The  judges,  in  their  circuits,  had  time  for  little  else  but  for  pro- 
secuting Catholics ;  the  old  fines  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  for  not 
attending  the  established  worship,  and  the  confiscations  of  two-thirds 
of  Catholic  estates,  had  fiillen  into  partial  disuse,  but  were  now  once 
more  enforced;  and  twenty-four  priests  were  tried,  for  the  most 
part,  before  Shaftesbury  and  his  associates,  Oates,  Bedloe,  and 
Dugdale,  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  blood  of  these  victims 
was  loudly  demanded  by  the  commons ;  and  although  some  were 
reprieved,  the  rest  were  executed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  those  that  suffered,  two  were  about  the  age  of  eigh^. 

While  the  opposition  was  engrossed  with  the  revelations  of  the 
informers,  Danby  exulted  in  his  own  security.  Short-lived  was  hia 
exultation  :  the  blow,  which  he  had  long  endeavoured  to  av^rt,  fell 
upon  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  hurled  him  £rom  his  loved 
pre-eminence.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1678,  at  the  suggestion  of 
JHonta^u,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  Charies  had  commanded 
Danby  to  instruct  Montagu  to  demand  from  Louis  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
king's  services,  in  disposing  the  confederates  to  peace.  Montagu 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  the  demand ;  but  being  refused  leave 
to  purchase  the  office  of  secretary,  determined,  in  revenge,  to  employ 
Danby^s  letter  of  the  25th  of  March,  to  the  ruin  of  tibat  minister. 
He  returned  to  England,  without  notice  or  permission ;  opened  an 
understanding  with  the  opposition;  had  nightly  conferences  with 
Barillon,  the  French  ambassador;  and,  in  a  contested  Section, 
triumphed  over  Sir  William  Temple,  through  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  his  new  friends. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  seat  in  the  commons,  Montagu  arranged 
with  the  opposition,  that  the  paper  of  the  25th  of  Mardi  should  be 
produced,  and  should  be  made  the  ground  for  an  impeadiment  of 
the  minister.  Barillon  engaged  to  forward  the  cause,  by  sharing 
one  hundred  thousand  livres  among  the  most  powerful  speakers  in 
the  house,  and  to  bestow  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  upon 
Montagu  himself,  if  he  could  drive  Danby  fttrnt  office  within  six 
months. 

Danby  feared  the  measures  of  his  new  enemy,  and  strove  to  pre- 
occupy the  ground.  He  deckred  to  the  councU,  that  Montagu  had 
had  an  interview  at  Paris  with  the  papal  nuncio,  and  was  probably 
implicated  in  the  popish  plot.  Messengers  were  immediately 
despatched  to  seixe  his  papers.  A  friend,  however,  informed  Mon- 
tagu that  his  letters  had  hitherto  escaped  the  search.  Elated  at 
the  news,  Montagu  informed  the  conunons  that  he  had  proof  of  the 
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gQxhy  intentioiu  of  a  certain  minister.  Lord  Runell  and  some 
others  were  immediately  commissioned  to  secure  the  docnments. 
They  succeeded.  The  despatch  of  the  25th  of  March  being  read, 
the  house  appeared  electrified,  and  declared  that  Danby's  negotiation 
-was  a  continuation  of  Coleman's  scheme.  By  a  majority  of  sixty-* 
three  yoices,  it  was  resolyed,  that  the  lora  treasurer  should  be 
impeached  for  high  treason  (Dec.  19,  A.D.  1678).  Montagu  was 
aware  that  the  charge  might  be  turned  against  himself;  but  he 
trusted  to  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  an  the  part  of  Danby,  to  which 
he  himself  was  a  stranger.  Nor  was  he  altogether  mistaken: 
Danby  could  find  but  two  papers  that  did  not  compromise  his 
master.  These  two  alone  he  sent  to  the  commons :  one  of  them 
unyeiled  the  oonnection  which,  by  means  of  Russell,  Ruyiguy,  the 
French  ambassador,  had  maintained  with  the  leaders  of  the  oppo« 
sition  ;  the  other  contained  Monmouth's  treaty  for  receiying  money 
from  France  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  These  papers  were  read  by 
the  speaker,  but  receiyed  no  farther  attention. 

The  accusations  against  Danby  were,  that  he  ^accroched"  to 
himself  r^gol  power,  by  acting  without  the  adyice  of  the  secretary 
of  state  and  the  other  connt^ors ;  that  he  had  sought  to  destroy 
the  constitution,  by  maintaining  a  standing  army,  and  in  order  to 
pay  this  army,  haa  intrigued  with  France  fbv  money ;  and  that  he 
baa  concealed  the  popish  pkt,  and  hod  squandmd  the  king's 
treasure.  The  commons  insisted  that  the  accused  minister  should 
be  oonmutted  to  the  Tower :  the  lords  rqdied,  thai  not  one  of  the. 
charges  amounted  to  high  treason;  and  fixed  a  day  for  Danby^s' 
answer. 

The  parliament  had  new  continned  lor  ne  less  than  eighteen 
yean;  but  it  was  no  longer  obsequious :  it  had  refused  supplies  or 
granted  them  with  reluctance,  and  it  had  crowned  its  long  increasing 
hostility  to  the  court,  by  the  impeachment  of  Danby.  The  king 
determmed  to  be  troubled  with  k  no  longer :  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  it  was  prorogued;  and,  in  the  following  month,  was 
dissolyed. 

As  the  phrensy  excited  by  Oates  was  stiU  raging  when  the 
elections  began,  the  efforts  of  the  minister  to  procure  the  return  of 
bis  adherents,  were  almost  eyerywheie  defeated.  His  next  attempt 
was  to  propitiate  the  new  members,  by  obtaining  the  remoyal  of 
James,  not  only  from  the  lords,  but  from  the  kingdom.  At  Charles's 
request,  the  duke  consented  to  depart ;  but  not  until  he  had  re- 
ceiyed from  his  brother  a  written  onier  to  that  effect,  and  a  promise 
that,  during  his  absence,  his  rights  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
pretensions  of  Monmouth. 

The  opening  of  the  new  parliament  was  marked  by  a  brief  contest. 
The  speaker  had  hitherto  been  nominated  by  the  priyy  connciL 
Instead  of  awaiting  such  a  nomination,  the  commons  now  elected, 
one  themselyes,  and  requested  the  king's  approbation.  This  being 
refnsed,  they  proceeded  to  choose  another,  and  their  choice  was,> 
this  time,  ratified  by  Charles.     In  this  dispute  two  pomts.  were 
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eetabllshed :  the  right  of  the  commons  to  nominate  the  speaker,  and 
that  of  the  crown  to  ratify  or  annul  their  choice. 

This  question  settled,  the  parliament  renewed  the  aecnaakions 
against  the  prime  minister.  To  defeat  their  porposey  Charles  de- 
prived Danbj  of  his  ofBce,  and  announced  the  &ct  to  the  two 
houses,  adding,  however,  that  as  the  acts  of  Danby  were  his  own,  he 
had  granted  him  a  full  pardon,  and  would  renew  it  again  and  again, 
were  it  necessary.  In  this  transaction  the  king  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  acted  from  an  impulse  of  generosity.  I^  however, 
Danby  is  to  be  believed,  Charles  was  afraid  of  the  discovery  of  his 
secret  treaties  with  Louis. 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  commons  when  they  found  that  the 
minister  was  not  in  their  toils.  In  a  strain  of  indignant  eloquence, 
not  unworthy  of  Elliot  or  Pym,  Powle,  himself  a  secret  penaioiiaiy 
of  France,  held  up  the  corrupt  and  fedlen  minister  to  public  execra- 
tion ;  and  was  bold  enough  to  question  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
pardon  one,  whom  the  commons  had  impeached.  The  house  canght 
up  the  strain,  and  petitioned  Charles  on  the  dangerous  conseqoences 
of  such  pardons,  while  it  requested  the  lords  to  deliver  Danby  into 
safe  custody.  An  attempt  to  carry  a  bill  of  attainder  being  debated, 
was  followed  by  one  of  banishment.  Danby  now  surrendered,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Aware  of  Shaftesbury's  participation  in  the  late  aeries  of  opposi- 
tion tactics,  Charles  sought  to  deprecate  his  hostility.  In  acoord- 
ance  with  the  advice  of  Temple,  the  king,  remodelled  the  govemment 
The  cabinet,  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  the  committee  for 
foreign  affidrs  were  swept  away ;  and  the  council,  being  thought  too 
numerous  for  business,  was  reduced  from  fifty  to  thirty  membera 
These  members  were  fifteen  officers  of  state  and  fifteen  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders  of  the  two  houses.  Their  annual  income  was  to  amount 
to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  bear  some  propoitioa 
to  that  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  By  this  concession  of  office  and 
pension,  Charles  hoped  to  appease,  or,  at  least,  neutralise,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  country  party.  The  fifteen  to  be  selected  from  the 
popular  leaders,  were,  two  from  each  grade  of  the  peers,  and  Powle, 
Seymour,  Temple,  and  the  lords  Cavendish  and  Russell,  from  the 
House  of  Commons :  the  president  was  no  other  than  Shaftesbuiy. 
The  announcement  of  this  change  was  hailed  by  the  people,  with  all 
the  manifestations  of  joy,  that  usually  follow  a  great  victory.  The 
commons,  however,  deemed  the  change  an  artifice  of  the  ooort^  and 
withdrew  their  confidence  from  the  members  of  the  ooundl.  The 
English  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
new  grievances ;  the  old  cavaliers  declared,  that  the  king  had  deli- 
yered  himself,  bound  and  gagged,  into  .the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
and  the  duke  of  York  anticipated  another  dvil  war. 

Shaftesbury,  in  truth,  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  turned  aside  irom  his 
darling  project,  the  exclusion  of  James.  After  the  public  had  been 
duly  prepued  by  vague  and  alarming  rumourSi  a  bill  was  intro- 
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dneed,  to  cut  off  the  doke's  right  to  the  crown,  and  to  forbid  him  to 
Tetum  to  Enghmd  under  penalty  of  high  treason.  The  parliament, 
it  was  argued,  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of  polity ;  it  could  alter 
or  repeal  laws,  and,  consequently,  the  law  of  succession ;  it  was  its 
duty  to  proyide  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  that  safety  was 
endtangered  by  the  duke  of  York's  right 

It  was  answered  that  parliament  had  no  right  to  touch  the  funda- 
mental laws,  such  as  the  Magna  Charta,  and  that  of  succession  to 
the  crown ;  that,  if  Protestantism  was  endangered,  precautions  could 
easily  be  adopted ;  that  to  deprive  the  duke  of  his  entailed  inherit- 
ance without  charge  or  trial,  would  be  a  grievous  injustice ;  and  that 
the  measure,  so  far  from  insuring,  was  likely  to  endanger  the 
national  safety,  since  the  Scottish  parliament  might  reject  the  mea- 
auro,  and  James,  who  was  well  known  to  be  an  able  and  warlike 
prince,  would  undoubtedly  arm  in  vindication  of  his  rights. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine ;  but  Shaftes- 
bury lost  his  opportunity,  through  the  vengeful  haste,  with  which  the 
prosecution  of  Danby  was  uiged.  Having  demanded  judgment 
from  the  lords,  they  sought  to  deprive  the  court  of  the  votes  of  the 
bishops,  on  the  coming  trial ;  they  maintained  that  the  spiritual 
peers  had  no  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  a  trial  for  a  capital  offence. 
The  lords,  however,  denied  this  doctrine ;  and  shewed  that  the 
bishops  had  a  right  to  be  present  until  sentence  of  life  or  limb  was 
going  to  be  pronounced.  The  prelates  offered  to  decline  the  con- 
test ;  but  Charles  perceived  the  object  of  the  commons,  and  insisted 
that  the  bishops  should  remain.  Shaftesbury,  meantime,  had  com- 
pleted a  new  engine  of  annoyance,  the  formation  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  commons.  Its  object  was  to  fix  the  charge  of  bribery 
and  corruption  upon  the  late  lord  treasurer.  His  payment  of  secret*- 
aervice  money  was  traced  to  the  agency  of  two  individuals.  One  of 
these,  at  the  command  of  the  commons,  read  out  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  members^  to  whom  he  had  been  commissioned  to  deli- 
ver money. 

Well  aware  that  concession  had  failed  to  disarm  the  malice  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  receiving  information  that  the  citixens  of  London 
bad  returned  thanks  to  the  commons  for  their  recent  behaviour,  and 
that  a  remonstrance  of  the  most  inflammatory  tendency  was  in  course 
of  preparation,  Charles  suddenly  prorogued  the  parliament  for  ten 
months.  The  members  gazed  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  and 
Shaftesbury,  at  parting,  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  advisers  of  such 
a  proceeding  should  pay  for  it  with  their  heads. 

One  important  measure  of  this  session,  carried  in  no  small  degree 
through  the  support  of  Shaftesbury,  stands  in  pleasing  contrast  with 
bis  usually  dark  and  stormy  career.  This  measure  was  no  other 
than  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  new  statute  enacted,  that  everyone,  whether  sheriff  or  jailer, 
that  was  served  with  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  did  not  obey  it 
within  three  days,  by  delivering  his  prisoner  to  court,  and  by  making 
known  the  cause  of  his  detention,  should  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds 
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for  t£e  first  offence,  and  sHould  pay  twice  that  amoniit,  and  forf^ 
bifl  office  for  a  second  ;  that  the  same  penalty  ^oold  be  inflicted 
upon  any  one  that  withheld  from  the  prisoner,  for  six  hoars,  a  tme 
copy  of  the  warrant  of  his  committal ;  that  a  prisoner,  once  enlarged, 
coiud  never  again  be  accnsed  of  the  same  offence ;  and  finally,  that 
no  one  could  be  lawfully  sent  to  a  prison  beyond  the  fingiiah 
borders* 

Important,  however,  as  this  statnte  really  was,  it  has  yet  been 
overrated*  '^It  is  a  common  mistake,"  says  HaUam,  **to  think, 
that  this  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  rights:  it  con- 
ferred no  new  privilege,  it  was  only  a  removal  of  abuses."  As  the 
Magna  Charta  enacted  that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  except  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  equals^ 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  writs  or 
other  means  to  enforce  this  right ;  certainly  such  writs  wa«  ia 
•existence  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL  They  were  then  known  br 
•the  name  of  ^'  Corpus  cum  Causa,"  because  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
produced,  and  the  cause  of  his  arrest  to  be  certified,  before  his 
detention  could  be  legalized.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  an  aeknow- 
lodgment  and  vindication  of  this  ancient  privilege. 
.  An  unexpected  dissolution  now  paralyzed  the  opposition,  sdfl 
more  effectually  than  the  late  prorogation.  Of  all  the  members  of 
the  council,  Essex  and  Halifax  were  the  only  two  that  enjojed  th« 
4)onfidence  of  Charles.  Discovering  that  the  parliament  had  been 
prorogued  at  their  suggestion,  Shaftesbury  threatened  them  with  its 
vengeance.  They  knew  his  power  in  the  house,  and  they  sought, 
but  in  vain,  to  mollify  his  anger.  They  next  had  recourse  to  the 
advice  of  Sunderland  and  Temple,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  king. 
A  council  was  called,  and  the  question  of  a  dissolution  wbs  pro- 
posed ;  the  majority  seemed  disinclined,  when  Charles,*  who  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  shewn  that  he  was  determined  to  be  master, 
turned  to  the  chancellor,  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  the  writs  for 
dissolving  the  present  parliament,  and  calling  another.  Shalifcesbnry 
and  Russell  were  unable  to  disguise  their  vexation  ;  they  quitted  the 
council  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  (July,  A.D.  1679). 

These  were  soon  confounded  by  a  new  display  of  vigour.  Chariet 
was  determined  to  strip  Shi^tesbury  of  his  new  influence. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  October,  the  earl  was  superseded  is 
the  preeddency  of  the  council,  by  the  Lord  Robartea,  now  eari  of 
Radnor ;  an<l,  despite  of  the  objections  of  some  of  the  oonncil,  it 
was  determined  to  prorogue  the  new  pariiament  for  the  space  of  an 
entire  year.  The  secret  of  Charies's  unusual  spirit,  was  his  hope  of 
obtaining  from  Louis  another  pension.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
parliament  had  already  been  prorogued,  Louis  added  new  and 
humiliating  terms.  Charles  was  indignant,  and  instead  of  cringing 
to  the  French  monarch,  listened  to  the  advice  of  James,  and  pursuc-dL 
for  a  time  at  least,  a  system  of  rigid  economy.  BariUon  seemed 
little  concerned  at  Charles's  refusal ;  he  knew  that  he  had  in  his 
master's  service,  a  number  of  members  sufficiently  large,  not  only  to 
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prevent  any  grant  of  snppKes,  but  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  acconunoda* 
tion  between  tbe  court  and  ^untry  parties.  To  make  doubly  sure« 
.of  those  members^  he  now  proceeded  to  reward  their  services :  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  received  a  thousand  guineas  ;  Sydney,  Powle, 
Baber,  Harbord,  and  Littleton,  received  five  hundred  guineas  each ; 
and  Montagu,  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

To  preserve  and  even  increase  their  waning  influence,  Shafte»i> 
bury  and  his  associates  had  now  recourse  to  the  most  extraordinary 
means  of  agitation.  On  the  17ih  of  November,  the  anniversary  of 
Queen  Elisabeth's  accession,  while  the  nation  was  still  in  a  ferment 
from  the  pretended  disclosures  of  Oates,  a  pageant,  well  calculated 
to  excite  and  exasperate,  was  got  up  at  the  expense  of  the  ^'  Green 
Ribbon  Club,"  a  dub  which  held  its  sittings  at  the  King's  Arms, 
Temple  Bar.  Two  hundred  thousand  people  assembled  to  witness  the 
spectacle  (Nov.  17,  A.D.  1 679).  At  the  dusk  of  evening,  the  expected 
procession  formed  by  torchlight.  A  crier  led  the  way,  proclaiming  at 
intervals,  as  he  slowly  moved  along,  ^'  Remember  Mr.  Justice  God- 
frey." Next  came,  on  horseback,  a  person  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
Jesuit,  and  having  before  him,  thrown  over  the  horse's  back,  the 
lepresentation  of  a  dead  body,  intended  for  that  of  Godfrey.  These 
were  foUowed  by  a  long  anav  of  persons,  dressed  as  monks, 
nans,  and  cardinals,  Catholic  bishops  in  cope  and  mitre,  and 
Protestant  bishops  in  lawn  sleeves,  and  lastly,  by  a  litter  con- 
taining an  effigy  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  archfiend  himself.  The 
excited  spectators  had  already  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  the  Papists ; 
bat  when  they  had  listened  to  the  words  of  the  crier,  and  had 
seen  the  dark  pageant  under  the  baleful  glare  of  torchlight,  and 
when  they  had  seen  the  pope's  effigy  hurled  into  the  flames  amidst 
»  burst  of  fireworks,  they  separateid  with  bosoms  rankling  with 
every  bitter,  if  not  malignant,  feeling,  that  could  gratify  the  heart, 
or  forward  the  schemes  of  their  wily  deceiver.  This  spectacle  was 
found  too  effective  to  be  discontinued :  it  was  repeated  on  the  two 
sacceeding  anniversaries. 

Within  eight  days  after  this  display,  Monmouth  suddenly  re- 
tnmed  from  the  continent,  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  reside ; 
and  remained  in  England  despite  of  his  father's  command.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices.  A  most  seditious  pamphlet  was  soon  in 
circulation,  depicting  the  horrors  that  would  result  from  a  popish 
saccession;  and  declaring  that  ^^the  worst  title  makes  the  best 
king,"  and  that  Monmouth  was  the  only  man  that  could  lead  them 
against  French  enemies  and  popish  rebels. 

So  great  was  now  the  general  excitement,  that  it  was  evident,  that  if 
the  general  elections  now  took  place,  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  would 
probably  gain  their  utmost  wish.  The  country  had,  therefore,  been 
divided  into  districts ;  and  in  each  district  a  committee  was  organized, 
to  get  up  petitions  for  summoning  the  parliament.  It  happened 
(and  its  effect  had,  doubtless,  been  anticipated)  that  the  Licensing 
Act  had  expired  on  the  27th  Mapr  (A.D.  1679).  At  once,  there 
issued  from  the  press  a  torrent  of  virulent  writings  of  every  descrip- 
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tion.  This  eyil,  it  is  true,  was  qaicklj  checked  hj  the  judges^  who 
nnaniinoasly  decided,  that  all  works  that  reflected  scaadalooslj, 
either  upon  government  or  indiyidnals,  shonld  be  seized,  and  their 
authors  and  pnbKshers  punished;  bat  Shaftesbiuy's  object  was 
already  attained:  Charles  was  eveiywhere  beset  with  petitions. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  replied,  that  it  was  his  province  to  appoint  the 
time  for  parliamentary  business :  the  grand  juries,  the  common  coun- 
cil of  London,  the  corporations,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  and  counties, 
vied  with  each  other  in  urging  the  request  Charles  became  alarmed; 
and  having  provided  trusty  garrisons  at  Sheemees,  Portsmouth, 
Hull,  and  other  fortresses,  he  issued  a  proclamation  threatening  with 
rigorous  punishment,  all  that  subscribed  to  any  petition  contrary  to 
the  common  and  known  laws  of  the  land.  This  proclamation  might 
appear  too  vague  for  any  beneficial  purpose ;  and  yet  its  effect  was 
magical.  The  throne,  out  just  before,  seemed  tottering  and  de- 
serted ;  every  voice  seemed  against  it,  and  Charles  anticipated  the 
most  gloomy  consequences :  now,  all  the  lovers  of  monarchy  raised 
their  voice  m  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  crowded  around  the 
king,  to  offer  him  aid  and  consolation.  The  nobles,  the  greater  part 
of  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  and  multitudes  of  the  lower  classes, 
poured  in  their  addresses,  and  not  only  thus  declared  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  petitions,  but  branded  the  petitioners  themselves  with 
the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Whigs.  The  latter  quickly  returned 
the  compliment  by  reviling  the  ^'abhorrers"  with  the  equally 
opprobrious  epithet  of  Tories.  The  first  of  these  names  was  derived 
from  some  obscure  term  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  had  long 
been  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  Covenanters :  it  supposed, 
in  its  first  application,  a  leaning  to  anti-monarchical  principles.  The 
latter  was  an  Irish  word,  originally  applied  to  those  bands  of  outlaws 
that,  having  been  dispossessed  of  their  patrimonies,  had  supported 
themselves  by  plundering  the  English  settlers  (see  p.  610)  ;  and  in 
its  present  application,  it  implied  an  inclination  both  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  the  support  of  too  high  a  prerogative  on  the  part  of 
the  crown.  In  the  course  of  time,  each  party  began  to  glory  In 
what  was  once  its  reproach. 

The  numbers  as  well  as  the  tone  of  the  Abhorrers  taught  the 
king  that  he  could  now  act  with  freedom :  he  had  already  dismiased 
ShiStesbury ;  he  now  dismissed  Shaftesbnry^s  friends,  and  recalled 
the  duke  of  York.  James's  return  was  welcomed  with  a  general 
illumination .  The  duke  received  from  the  Londoners  a  congratnlatoiy 
address ;  and  the  royal  brothers  were  sumptuously  banqueted  by  the 
lord  mayor.  The  enemies  of  James  were  not,  however,  discoiiniged. 
Reports  were  spread  that  Charles  had  been  privately  married  to 
Lucy  Barlow,  the  mother  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  that^  con- 
sequently, the  duke  was  the  legitimate  heir.  The  marriage  con- 
tract had  been  seen,  it  was  stated,  in  a  certain  black  box,  whidi  the 
late  bishop  of  Durham  had  intrusted  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard.  Every 
person  that  was  named  in  these  reports,  was  examined  before  the 
council ;  and  all  declared  their  ignorance  of  the  box,  the  contract,  or 
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the  marriage.  Charles  then  caosed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Gaiette  a 
solemn  declaration,  that  he  bad  never  been  married  to  anj  one  bnt 
the  queen.  Eauallj  baffled  in  an  attempt^  first  at  Westminster,  and 
then  at  the  Ola  Bailey;  to  have  James  tried  for  recnsanoy,  Shaftes- 
bury's party  had  reoourse  to  their  old  weapons :  parliament  would 
soon  meet,  and  therefore  the  public  must  once  more  be  agitated  with 
imaginaiy  plots.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  direct  proofs  that  the  plots 
that  followed  were  deyised  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  party ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  became  the  chief  engines  by  which  these  men 
endeayoured  to  work  the  exclusion  of  James. 

Of  these  obscure  plots  little  need  be  said :  Dangerfield»  a  young 
man  that  had  been  branded,  whipped,  put  in  the  pillory,  and  seyeial 
times  outUkwed,  was  the  new  informer.  His  first  discoyexy  was  a 
Presbyterian  conspiracy :  his  proofs  were,  a  bundle  of  papers  which 
he  himself  had  concealed  in  the  bedroom  of  Colonel  Mansell« 
Conyicted  of  the  foigeiy  of  these  documents,  Dangeiiield  declared 
that  the  feigned  Presbyterian  conspiracy  was  a  pretence  to  conceal 
a  true  Popish  plot.  The  document  by  which  this  plot  was  to  be 
proved,  was  found  concealed  in  a  tub  of  meal,  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Collier,  a  Catholic  midwife.  While  in  Newgate,  Mrs.  CoUier  was 
tempted  by  Daogexfield,  Sir  William  Waller,  and  Shaftesbury,  to 
turn  informer.  She,  however,  remained  firm.  On  her  trial,  she 
convinced  die  court  that  Dangerfield  was  too  in&mous  to  be  trusted. 
A  similar  scheme  was  got  up  in  Yorkshire ;  but  all  the  parties,  with 
one  exception,  were  acquitted.  Ihe  innocence  of  the  only  one  that 
was  condemned,  was  palpable;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  Charles 
aacxificed  him  to  his  fear  c^  the  approaching  parliament. 

That  parliament  was  to  meet  in  October,  and  great  were  the  pre-* 
parations  of  both  the  court  and  the  country  party.  Charles  had  just 
made  a  treaty  with  Spain  to  enforce  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
and  for  mutual  protection  against  all  foreign  aggressions.  Barillon, 
therefore,  instructed  his  pensioners  in  the  commons  to  refuse  any 
supplies  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  while  he  made  offers 
to  James  of  pecuniaiy  aid,  he  was  busy  in  forming  a  party  for  the 
prince  of  Orange*  as  the  successor  to  the  throne,  in  the  event  of  the 
bill  of  exclusion  being  carried.  The'  despatches  of  Barillon,  quoted 
in  Dabymple's  Memoirs,  contiun  the  names  of  sixteen  members,  and 
of  four  other  English  subjects  not  in  the  house,  who,  for  their  ser^ 
yices  in  the  cause  of  France,  received  each,  either  five  hundred  or 
three  hundred  guineas.  Van  Lewen,  the  envoy  firom  the  States,  and 
Frimans,  another  and  more  confidential  agent>  eagerly  supported  the 
intrigues  of  Barillon  in  behalf  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Cbdolphin  and  Sunderland,  though  both  were  ministers,  and  high 
in  the  royal  confidence,  had  pledged  themselves  to  promote  the  bill  of 
exclusion.  To  work  upon  the  king's  mind  the  more  effectually,  one 
of  bis  mistresses,  whom  he  had  created  duchess  of  Portland,  was 
terrified  with  threats  of  impeachment,  until  she  made  a  compact 
with  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  Monmouth,  to  exert  her  infiuence  in 
forwarding  the  bill;  while  they>  in  returui  were  to  abandon  the 
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accusation,  and  to  obtain  for  Charles  a  large  sum  of  monej  and 
power,  like  Henry  VIII.,  to  appoint  his  sncceasor. 

James  was  aware  of  the  chief  design  of  his  enemies,  and  resolred 
to  be  at  his  post,  both  to  defend  his  rights  and  to  animate  his  frienda. 
Charles,  however,  wished  him  to  withdraw  a  second  time  to  Seothmd ; 
and  it  was  James's  principle  to  obey  his  soyereign. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  session,  Dangerfield  aeensed  the  dnke 
of  Yoilc  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Charles ;  and  although 
his  testimony  had  been  scorned  by  three  snccessiye  juries,  he  was 
not  only  listened  to  by -the  representatives  of  the  nation,  but,  if  we 
are  not  to  consider  the  members  as  consummate  hypocrites,  was 
actually  belieyed.  The  house  already  seemed  in  a  /erment,  when 
Russell  moved  that  it  should  be  their  first  care,  '^efiectnally  to 
suppress  popery,  and  prevent  a  popish  successor."  The  most  vi^ent 
invectives  followed,  attributing  every  calamity  of  the  reign  to  the 
Papists.  All  the  array  of  informers  was  then  introduced :  Oales 
and  Faria,  Prance  and  Treby,  each  told  his  fearful  story.  Their 
narratives  over,  a  vote  was  parsed  that  the  plots  arose  from  the  doke 
of  York's  being  a  Papist ;  that  if  any  violence  were  offered  to  his 
majesty,  it  should  be  revenged  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Papists ; 
and,  finally,  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  for  excluding  James 
from  the  crown  of  England. 

The  resistance  of  the  court  party  was^  on  the  whole,  but  feeUe  r 
they  were  intimidated  by  the  tone  of  the  opposition,  by  threats  ei 
inquiry  about  undue  elections,  and  by  the  imprisonment  of  two  of 
their  principal  men  y  one,  for  having  presented  the  address  expre»- 
sive  of  the  '^  abhorrence  of  the  petitioners ;"  and  the  other,  for  haviDg 
said  that  there  was  more  probability  of  a  Presbyterian  than  of  a 
popish  conspiracy.-  On  the  question  of  succession,  some  meBubeTS 
^till  dared  to  shew  their  spirit  It  was  asked,  for  what  purpose  had 
all  mention  of  the  duke's  children  been  avoided?  ^^Thej  talk^ 
indeed,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Legge,  afterwards  earl  of  Dartmoath, 
**'  of  another  succession  in  a  black  box ;  but  if  their  Feuidora's  box 
is  to  be  opened,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  time^  and  not  in  that  of  my 
children,  that  I  myself  may  have  the  honour  of  drawing  my  swoni 
in  support  of  the  rightful  heir.** 

■  It  might  appear  strange,  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics  were 
60  numerons,  no  plot  was  even  suspected :  that  country,  however, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  present  time.  Ormond,  contrary  to  his 
own  judgment,  had  faithfully  executed  the  orders  of  the  late  coondL 
He  had  disarmed  the  Catholics,  shut  up  all  their  schools  and  oonrents, 
and  their  chapels  in  the  chief  towns,  and  had  issued  a  prodamatkm 
for  all  priests  to  quit  the  country.  He  was  next  reouired  to  offer 
rewards  for  any  information  concerning  the  plot  Informers^  of  the 
same  abandoned  character  as  in  England,  soon  came  forward,  and 
now  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  to  vie  with 
Oates  in  stories  equally  frightful  and  absurd.  Nothing  more 
was  necessary :  the  third  reading  passed  without  a  division.  When 
Charles  dismissed  his  brother,  be  had-  assured  him  that^  thoi^  it 
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fibst  him  bis  life^  he  would  not  anfier  his  righto  to  be  invaded.  Ha 
now,  therefore,  exerted  all  his  influence,  eren  bv  open  solicitation,  to 
gain  the  votes  of  the  peers.  The  introduction  of  the  biU  into  the  lords 
iras  prefaced  by  the  tales  of  Dangerfield.  The  earl  of  Peterborough, 
a  party  mentioned  by  that  nusoreant,  defended  himself  so  success- 
fully,  that  even  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  determined  opponent,  declared 
that  Dangerfield  was  unworthy  of  credit  The  bill  was  then  intro- 
duced by  Lord  RusseU.  It  was  supported  by  the  argumento  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Sunderland;  and  even  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
with  little  regard  to  propriety,  boldly  advocated  the  measure.  He 
asserted  that  he  trembled  for  the  life  of  his  &ther  as  long  as  his  unde 
had  a  chance  of  succeeding.  This  assertion  Charles,  who  was 
present,  designated,  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  ^^  the  kiss  of  Judas." 

The  earl  of  Hali&x  replied  to  Monmouth ;  and,  in  a  powerful 
and  sarcastic  speech,  exposed  the  hypocritical  ambition  of  that  duke, 
refuted  the  argumento  of  Shafftesbury,  and  so  forcibly  and  clearly 
developed  the  intrigues  of  the  whole  party,  as  to  awaken  the  fiercest 
reeentment  The  bill  was  rejected.  An  address  was  immediatoly 
sent  to  the  king  to  request  him  to  remove  Halifax  and  Seymour 
£rom  the  roval  councils.  Charies  promised  compliance  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  convicted  of  a  legal  offence. 

The  king  had  asked  for  a  supply  to  enable  him  to  defend  Tangiers, 
the  dowry  of  his  queen,  from  the  attack  of  the  Moors.  He  was 
answered  by  aa  address  which  was  the  more  insulting,  because  it 
seemed  intended  to  exasperate  the  people.  '^  The  Papists,  that  bloody 
and  restless  party,"  had  gradually  usurped  control  over  the  internal 
and  external  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  formed  the  design  of 
assassinating  his  majesty,  of  destroying  the  Protestanto  of  England, 
and  of  executing  a  second  massacre  in  Ireland*  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  proposed  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  as  the  only  means  of 
safety :  let  the  king  adopt  it,  and  he  would  find  them  ready  to 
vote  him  pecuniary  assistance ;  if  not,  they  should,  at  leasti  preserve 
themselves  guiltless  of  the  blood  and  desolation  likely  to  ensue. 

Hitherto,  nothing  but  defeat  had  awaited  the  opposition :  their 
fury,  therefore,  as  well  as  their  credit,  demanded  another  victim. 
It  happened  that  the  Catholic  lords,  after  their  long  and  rigorous 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  had  petitioned  for  a  trial,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  select  as  a  victim  Lord  Stafford,  who,  from  age  and 
infirmity,  seemed  incapable  of  any  vigorous  defence. 

During  the  trial  that  followed,  the  aged  nobleman  was  refused  the 
alightest  indulgence,  even  the  respite  of  a  single  day ;  and  was  so 
placed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  his  counsel  to  assist  him.  In 
Tain  he  asked  the  court  for  protection  from  the  crowd  of  wretches 
that,  every  day,  yelled  around  him,  in  his  journeys  between  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  Tower,  pouring  on  his  head  ike  most  appalling 
imprecations. 

When  the  capital  charge  was  stated,  a  shout  of  inhuman  exulta* 
tion  burst  from  the  members,  and  called  forth  the  remonstrances 
of   Finch,  the  dbancellor,  who  acted  as  the  lord  high  steward. 

d  M  2 
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After  an  invective  against  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  bodj,  such 
as  had  marked  every  fresh  step  of  the  plot,  Dugdale  depoeed,  that 
Stafford  had  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  assassmatioii 
of  the  king ;  Torherville  declared  that  a  similar  ofi^  was  made  to 
him  ;  and  Oates  added  that  the  accused  had  been  appointed,  by  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  paymaster  of  the  Catholic  army. 

Dugdale  had  sworn  that  the  offer  had  been  made  him  at  Tixall, 
either  at  the  end  of  August  or  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
Stafford  proved  that  he  was  at  Bath  during  the  whole  of  August 
and  as  late  as  the  12th  of  September.  To  the  testimony  of  Oales, 
he  objected  his  degraded  character,  the-  absence  of  all  documentaiy 
proof,  and  the  informer's  contradictory  statements.  Against  Tur* 
berville  he  brought  the  testimony  of  several  individuals,  Uiat  Tntber- 
ville  had  told  them,  and  had  even  sworn,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  plot 

After  the  managers  had  replied,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  most 
important  feature,  the  contradiction  of  their  witnesses,  Stafibrd 
urged  two  exceptions  in  point  of  law  :  that  impeachment  ceased  at 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
statute  of  Edward  YI.,  two  witnesses  are  necessary  to  prove  an 
overt  act  of  treason.  His  first  exception  was  overruled  by  the 
lords ;  to  the  second  the  judges  unanimously  replied,  that  if  one 
witness  proved  one  overt  act,  and  a  second  witness  another,  it 
sufiicient,  provided  that  both  acts  were  directed  to  the  aoooi 
ment  of  the  same  treason.  This  exphiruation  was  first  given  on  the 
trial  of  Love,  during  the  Commonwealth ;  it  was  repeated  in  tlie 
case  of  the  regicides,  and  has  continued  ever  dnce  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  the  court 

On  the  7th  of  December,  the  high  steward  summoned  the  lords 
to  the  hall,  and  each  one,  as  usual,  beginning  with  the  junior 
barons,  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  pronounced  his  judgment 
upon  his  honour.  Stafford  was  found  guilty.  Such  a  result  he  bad 
not  expected ;  but  '^  God's  holy  name  be  praiaed,"  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  brief  internal  conflict :  ^I  confess  I  am  surprised  at  it ;  hai 
God's  will  be  done,  and  your  lordships' ;  I  will  not  murmur  at  it. 
God  forgive  those  who  have  sworn  falsely  against  me."  In  som* 
ming  up,  the  high  steward  seemed  beside  himself;  he  actoallj 
declared  to  the  prisoner  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  London  lad 
been  burnt  by  the  Papists, ^-a  subject  utterly  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  proceedings.  At  the  scaffold,  the  noble  victim  made  a  long 
and  animated  speech,  asserting  his  innocence,  and  repdling  tlie 
calumnies  of  his  accusers.  The  vast  multitude  listened  with  atten- 
tion ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  loudly  responded — **^  We  believe 
you,  mv  lord ;  God  bless  you,  my  lord."  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1680. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Halifax,  the  lords  now  prepared  an  ez* 
traordinary  bill  of  ^^limitations."    An  association  of  Proteatants 
to  be  formed,  to  watch  over  the  king's  life ;  every  Papist 
an  annual  rental  of  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  was  to  be 
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banished  for  life ;  the  dake  of  York  was  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
any  office,  and  in  case  of  his  brother's  death,  was  to  lose  the  power 
of  rejecting  any  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses,  as  w^l  as  of  treating 
with  foreign  states,  and  of  appointing  to  any  kind  of  office.  If 
the  duke  of  York  came  to  England  during  Charles's  lifetime,  he 
was  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason ;  if  he  resided  within 
fire  hundred  miles  of  the  British  shores,  he  was  to  forfeit  all  hi$ 
property.  When  this  bill  was  proposed  to  James,  he  rejected  it 
with  soom ;  it  would  render  the  king  a  mere  puppet,  and  the  goyem- 
ment  a  mere  oligarchy. 

Unable  to  carry  the  bill  of  limitations,  the  Commons,  as  if  in 
revenge,  had  recourse  to  the  most  arbitrary  measures.  The  chief  of 
the  ^  Abhorrers  "  were  dragged  from  their  homes,  brought  before  the 
bouse,  and  consigned  to  imprisonment.  These  arrests,  however, 
were  checked  by  the  resolution  of  Stawell,  one  of  the  Abhorrers  wha 
had  been  chairman  of  the  grand  jury  of  Devonshire.  He  set  the 
messenger  of  the  Commons  at  defiance ;  declaring,  that  he  knew  no 
authority  that  could  arrest  him  for  doing  his  duty.  The  house 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  difficulty,  by  pretending,  that  they  had 
granted  him  a  month's  reprieve,  on  account  of  indisposition.  They 
next  attacked  the  administration  of  justice.  Considering  the  des- 
potic authority  then  assumed  by  the  judges,  we  may  applaud  this 
proceeding,  though  we  condemn  its  political  motives.  Impeachments 
were  voted  against  Scroggs  and  North,  the  two  chief  justices ;  against 
Jones,  a  puisne  justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  and  against  Weston,  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer.  On  more  questionable  grounds,  they  next 
impeached  Thompson,  an  Anglican  curate,  for  doubting  of  the  purity 
of  Elizabeth's  character,  of  the  patriotism  of  Hampden,  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Petitioners,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  Popish  plot. 

As  the  tone  of  the  house  was  growing  daily  more  violent,  the 
royal  advisers  became  alarmed :  and,  concurring  with  their  opinion, 
Charles  determined  on  a  dissolution.  This  determination  was  be- 
trayed to  the  opposition.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
they  voted,  that  the  advisers  of  the  prorogation  were  traitors  of  the 
king,  to  religion,  and  to  the  kingdom ;  promoters  of  the  French 
interest,  and  pensioners  of  France ;  that  London  had  been  burnt  by 
the  Papists ;  that  Monmouth  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  different 
offices ;  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  dissenters, 
was  an  encouragement  to  Papists.  Other  resolutions  were  prevented 
by  a  prorogation  for  ten  days  (Jan.  10,  A.D.  1681),  and  finally  by  a 
dissolution. 

The  opposition  had  derived  great  assistance  from  the  agency  of 
several  clubs,  and  from  a  powerful  faction  in  the  city.  To  obviate 
these  evils,  and  nullify  this  external  authority,  and  if  the  country 
party  is  to  be  believed,  to  overawe  the  Commons  by  the  presence  of 
the  military,  the  next  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford. 

In  the  interval,  Chfurles  exerted  his  influence  to  induce  James  to 
take  the  Test  and  Conformity  oaths.  His  endeavours  proving  in-* 
effectual,  he  sought  pecuniary  aid  from  Louis.     The  latter  feared' 
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that  a  reconciliation'  between  Charles  and  hia  parliament,  wonld  be 
followed  by  assistance  from  Spain*  On  condition  of  his  renonnong 
the  Spanish  alliance,  he  agreed  to  give  him  two  miUion  of  liTree  for 
the  *' current  year,"  and  fire  hundred  thousand  for  each  ckf  the 
following  years. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  Charles,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  life-guazd% 
proceeded  to  Oxford.  He  was  followed  by  Shaftesbury,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  popular  party,  in  arms, 
and  surrounded  by  armed  men,  wearing  in  Uieir  hats  a  ribbon,  with 
the  inscription,  '^  No  Popery,  no  slavery." 

To  propitiate  the  Commons,  Charles  proposed,  that  on  hiB  death, 
James  should  have  the  title  of  king ;  but  that  the  government  ehoold 
be  administered  by  a  regent ;  and  that  all  Catholics  of  oonsideraUe 
property  should  be  banished,  and  their  children  taken  from  .them, 
and  brought  up  as  Protestants.  Anticipating  the  most  oomplete 
sttooess,  the  Whigs  rejected  the  offered  expedient. 

Whether  instigated  by  the  opposition,  or  merely  of  their  own 
accord  following  the  current  of  popular  feeling,  Fitshanis  and 
Everard,  the  former  an  Irish,  the  latter  a  Scotch,  adventurer,  bad 
agreed  to  write  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  The  True  Englishman  speaking 
phun  English."  This  work  was  to  charge  the  king  himself  with  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  plot,  and  to  summon  all  true  Proteetanta  to 
unsheath  the  sword,  and  to  stand  by  the  parliament  against  the 
Popish  brothers.  Being  betrayed  by  his  companion,  and  imprisoned  in 
Newgate,  Fitzharris  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  turning  informer 
on  the  side  of  Shaftesbury.  It  was  resolved  to  make  the  same  nse 
of  him  in  forwarding  the  bill  of  exclusion,  as  in  the  former  seaaioa 
they  had  made  use  of  Dangerfield.  To  defeat  their  purpose,  Charles 
proceeded  against  him  in  ^e  King's  Bench  for  high  treason.  The 
commons,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  an  impeachment  to  the  upper 
house.  The  lords,  however,  answered,  that  according  to  a  decuion 
made  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  they  were  not  bound  to 
try  any  one,  unless  he  were  a  peer.  The  Commons  pronounced  this 
decision  '^  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  parliament,  and  an  ob- 
struction to  the  further  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot ; "  and  tbey 
resolved,  ^^  that  if  any  inferior  court  should  proceed  to  the  trial  <jl 
Fitzharris,  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons." 

As  soon  as  their  purpose  became  apparent,  it  was  baffled  by  the 
unusual  promptitude  of  Charles,  who  abruptly  dissolved  his  onmly 
parliament.  Shaftesbury  implored  his  friends  not  to  break  up,  but 
to  sign  a  protestation  against  the  dissolution ;  and  he  sent  to  the 
commons,  urging  them  to  remain,  as  the  lords  were  still  sitting  ;  but 
the  surprise  was  too  complete,  and  no  plan  having  been  devised,  the 
members  gradually  dispersed.  Charles  himself^  as  soon  as  he  left 
the  house,  hurried  to  Windsor  with  such  precipitancy,  that  it  was 
rumoured,  that  he  had  been  driven  to  a  dissolution,  by  the  disooveiy 
of  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
dissolution  saved  the  nation  from  a  civil  war.     It  would  have  beea 
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dangeroua  for  Cbaxles  to  refuse  his  consent  to  the  bill  of  exdnsion; 
James,  howerer,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  concede  his  right,  and  there 
were  numbers  ready  to  espouse  bis  cause.  Whatever  the  disasterff 
of  the  contest,  the  result  could  hardly  be  less  disastrous.  It  would 
probably  have  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  government, 
either  decidedly  arbitraty,  or  decidedly  democratic* 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  Windsor,  Charles  published  an 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  two  last  parliaments.  This  docu- 
ment, which  summed  up  all  the  illegal  acts  and  resolutions  of  the 
Commons,  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches;  and  was 
answered  by  numerous  addresses  of  confidence  and  attachmentr 
The  popular  leaders  were  not  backward  in  the  war  of  pamphlets, 
nor  wanting  in  eloquence  and  argument.  All  their  reasonings, 
however,  took  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  plot ;  but  sach  a  course 
could  no  longer  delude :  the  plot  had  been  reconsidered,  and  was 
universally  disbelieved. 

Fitaharris  had  now  to  stand  his  trial;  and,  although  supported 
by  all  the  arts  of  the  baffled  opposition,  was  condemned  and 
executed.  With  him  died  a  man  of  very  different  character^ 
Oliver  Plunkett,  the  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  last  victim 
of  Oates  and  his  brother  informers.  The  archbishop  had  been 
imprisoned  for  receiving  holy  orders  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  accused  of  being  engaged  in  the  Popish  plot.  Unable  to  prove 
their  aocnsation  in  Ireland,  the  informers  proceeded  to  England* 
Thither  Plunkett  was  compelled  to  follow  them.  Before  his  wit-» 
liesses  could  arrive  from  Ireland,  he  was  condemned.  The  earl  of 
£ssex,  who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  solicited  his  pardon^ 
declaring  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  charge  could  not  be  true* 
The  king  angrily  replied,  ^  Then,  my  lord,  be  his  blood  upon  youi^ 
own  conscience :  you  might  have  saved  him  if  you  would..  I  cannot 
pardon  him,  because  I  dare  not"  (July  1,  A«D.  1681). 

The  same  arts  were  now  adopted  for  the  ruin  of  Shaftesbury^ 
which  he  had  devised  in  his  own  pursuit  of  vengeance.  The 
informers  perceived  the  change  in  public  opinion,  and  were  glad  te 
screen  themselves  by  accusing  their  former  patrons.  The  royal 
ministers  were  not  upright  enough  to  despise  these  offers :  honoui^ 
and  truth  were  sacrificed  to  revenge.  Unblushing  perjury,  and 
fMulial  and  unjust  verdicts,  again  disgraced  the  courts.  The  prin^ 
cipal  parties  accused  were.  Lord  Howard,.  CoU^e,  sumamed  from 
his  active  bigotry  the  Protestant  joiner.  Rouse,  the  leader  of  the 
mob  from  Wapping,  and  Shaftesbury  himself.  Howard  was 
Buffered  to  linger  some  months  in  prison;  College  was  executed; 
Kouse  was  acquitted  for  the  present,  and  was  condemned  and 
executed  in  1683,  on  a  similar  accusation.  Shaftesbury  himself 
was  accused  by  three  Irishmen  of  having  bribed  them  to  give  false 
witness  against  the  queen,  the  duke  of  York,  and  others.  His 
deportment  before  the  council  was  haughty  and  menacing ;  but  when 
he  was  conducted. to  the  Tower,  hooted  by  the  very  rabble,  his  spirit 
i|Daiied«     His  offer  to  withdraw  to  his  pmntations  in  Carolina,  was 
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irefuaed :  Charles  was  determined  to  bring  him  to  triaL  Hia  liopea 
now  rested  on  the  selection  of  a  grand  jnry  bj  his  partisana,  Sbala 
and  Pilkington,  the  newsherifb;  nor  was  he  disappointed.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  indictment  by  the  grand  joij,  the  hall 
crowded  by  a  fnrions  rabble  from  Wapping.  The  witnenoa 
peatedly  complained  of  their  liyos  being  in  diuger,  and  the  jndgm 
themsehres  trembled  upon  the  bench.  The  indictment  charged  the 
earl  with  endearouring,  by  warlike  preparations,  to  extort  theking^a 
assent  to  the  demands  of  the  Oxford  parliament.  The  indictment 
being  ignored,  the  hall  reaonnded  with  aodamations ;  bells  were 
rung,  bonfires  kindled,  and  the  streets  echoed  with  the  cries  of  **  A 
Monmouth,  a  Shaftesbury,  a  Buckingham." 

,  The  publication  of  two  papers,  found  in  possession  of  Shafiteabiiij, 
soon  checked  the  exultation  of  his  followers.  One  of  these  was 
the  form  of  an  association  lor  the  security  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  exclusion  of  James.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  subeoribeta 
^ere  to  vow  that  they  would  pursue  to  destruction  aU  the  opponents 
of  the  measure ;  and  that  they  would  obey  the  orders  of  parUamenl 
and  its  ofiicers ;  or  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  of  the  major  part  of  tliota 
late  members,  who  had  become  subscribers.  The  second  paper  oon« 
tained  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  each  ahire^ 
divided  into  two  dasses,  *^  worthy  men,"  and  *^  men  worthy ; "  that 
is,  as  the  words  were  interpreted,  men  worthy  of  trust,  and  men 
worthy  of  the  gallows.  Those  included  under  the  latter  denomina- 
tion demanded  justioe,  and  many  of  those  in  the  other  class  were 
eager  to  shew,  uat  they  had  no  claim  to  the  distinction.  BeceiTing 
loyal  addresses  from  all  qaarters,  Charles  found  himself  aUe  to 
punish  the  disaffected.  ^^  The  worthy  men  "  were  gradually  remoTed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  Conventicle  Act  and  otiber 
measures  against  dissenters  were  ordered  to  be  enforced ;  and  pro- 
ceedings were  entered  in  the  King^s  Bench  for  depriving  the  city  of 
its  charter.     Elighteen  months  elapsed  before  judgment  was  given* 

All  this  time  James  was  in  Scotland,  appeasing  the  feuda  of  tiie 
nobles,  and  liberating  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  Lauderdale  s 
dependents.  These,  however,  were  not  the  only  evils  of  the 
country :  it  was  disturbed  by  a  fierce  persecution,  and  an  armed 
resistance.  The  earl  of  Tweedale,  who  had  succeeded  the  earl  of 
Bothes  as  royal  commissioner,  resembled  Lauderdale,  in  his  Pres- 
byterian principles,  in  his  idea  that  mutual  concessions  wonld  pre- 
duce  a  union  of  the  jarring  sects,  and  in  his  unseasonable!  if  not 
inconsistent,  measures.  Thus  agreeing  in  sentiment,  these  noUemen 
oflfered  the  clergy  free  admission  to  benefices,  provided  they  would 
receive  collation  from  the  bishops,  and  attend  the  presbyteries  and 
synods  (June,  A.D,  1668).  Upwards  of  forty  accepted  tfiis 
^^  indulgence,"  but  were  abamdoned  by  their  former  oongregationa 
This  partial  concession  was  followed  by  a  measure  calculated  to  deter 
the  wavering  Covenanten  from  yielding,  since  it  destroyed  eveiT 
vestige  of  the  remaining  independence  of  the  Kirk.  It  was  enaoted» 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  changed  into  one  of  nn^oalified 
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irapremMy,  acknowledging  that  the  external  goremment  of  the 
chnroh  was  an  inherent  right  of  the  crown ;  hot,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  force  of  law  was  given  to  all  matters  deteimined  at  the  eccle- 
siastical meetings,  provided  th^  were  recorded  and  published  by  the 
lords  of  the  pnyy  council.  Finding,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  no  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  Coyenanters,  yet 
despairing  of  success  by  mere  violence,  the  ministen  had  recourse 
to  a  mingled  system  of  severity  and  clemency.  An  act  was  passed, 
declaring  that  every  unauthorised  meeting,  in  which  any  of  the 
audience  stood  in  the  open  air,  was  a  field  conventicle;  and  that 
every  minister  who  preached  or  prayed  in  such  a  conventicle, 
during  the  three  foUowing  yeais,  should  be  punished  with  for- 
feiture and  death  (July,  A.D.  1670).  Then  followed,  to  tran- 
qoilliie  the  fears  of  the  people,  a  ^  comprehension,"  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment,  ci  all  such  dissenting  ministers  as  would  attend 
presbyteries  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  before  the  year  1638 
(August,  A.D.  1670).  Compliance  with  this  measure  being  branded 
as  apostasy,  a  second  ** Indulgence"  named  eighty  ejected  ministers, 
and  ordered  them  to  return  to  their  churches,  giving  them,  at  th^ 
same  time,  permisdon  to  exercise  their  functions  within  their 
respective  districts.  The  refiractoir  were  imprisoned;  but  the 
greater  part  complied,  and  the  number  of  wealthy  and  influential 
Covenanters  was  greatly  diminished  (A.D.  1672). 

During  the  two  following  years,  Lauderdale,  who  was  now  royal 
commissioner,  had  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position.  To 
eonoiliate  his  enemies,  he  abolished  the  monopolies  of  his  dependents, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  some  of  the  Covenanters, 
remitted  all  offences  against  any  of  the  Conventicle  Acts,  previous  to 
4th  of  March,  1674.  His  concessions  were  regarded  as  proofs  of 
weakness ;  and  whUe  the  Cavaliers  became  more  decided  in  their 
resistance,  the  Corenanters  anticipated  a  final  triumph.  To  enforcis 
the  laws  against  the  latter,  commissionera,  at  the  head  of  eight  thou- 
sand soldiers,  were  sent  into  the  troubled  districts ;  while  a  body  of 
English  were  collected  upon  the  borders,  and  an  Irish  force,  prepared 
for  embarkation,  was  stationed  noon  the  opposite  coast  The  com- 
missioners disarmed  all  the  inhabitants,  except  men  of  rank,  and 
required  certain  classes  of  men  to  subscribe  to  bonds  of  conformity. 
Many  refused :  fines  and  judgments  of  outlawry  followed ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  soldiers  lived  upon  them  at  free  quarters.  The  men 
of  Fife  gathered  in  large  numbers,  consulted,  mistook  their  angry 
feelings  for  the  '^outlettings  of  the  spirit;**  and,  after  some  debate, 
proclaimed  the  duty  of  destroying  their  adversaries.  Perhaps  they 
alluded  more  particularly  to  Archbishop  Sharp :  certain  it  is,  that  he 
had  already  been  shot  at  bv  Michell,  one  of  their  most  fiery  zealots ; 
and  that  now,  whilst  on  a  journey,  he  was  compelled  to  descend  from 
his  coach,  and  was  murdered  almost  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter. 

On  the  foUowing  Sunday,  a  field  conventicle  was  alarmed  by 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  three 
troops  of  cavalry.      Instead  of  fleeing,  however,  the  men  advanced 
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'to  Drnmdog,  and  took  post  behind  a  8wam{>«  The  dayalrj  diargei 
became  entangled  in  the  swamp,  and  at  last  fled,  with  the  loss  of 

.thirty  of  their  number.  The  only  soldier  that  was  taken  pziMner, 
was  immediately  butchered  in  cold  blood  (June  1,  A.D.  1679).  Oi 
the  18th  of  June,  Monmouth  arrived  with  fire  thousand  men  st 
Bothwell  Bridge,  which  was  held  by  the  enemy,  and  diq>er0ed  tlieai 
with  a  brief  cannonade.  Four  hundred  of  them  fell  in  the  ponoii 
Of  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners,  those  that  promised  to 

.live  peaceably,  were  set  at  liberty;  and  the  rest,  two  hundred  and 
seyenty  in  number,  were  transported  as  slayes  to  the  other  side  of 

.the  Atlantic.  A  small  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Cameron  and 
CargiU,  disdained  submission,  and  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  glens 

.and  morasses.  In  the  little  town  of  Sanquhar,  Cameron  rod  a 
renunciation  of  Charles's  title  to  the  crown,  and  a  declaration  of 
war ;  *^  in  conclusion,  they  hoped  no  one  would  blame  them  it,  u 
the  Lord  gaye  opportunity,  they  should  reward  their  opponents  in  the 
manner  as  had  been  done  to  them."  The  men  that  were  prepared  to 
support  this  bold  defiance,  amounted  to  six-and-twenty  horae  and 
about  forty  foot.  At  Aimross,  in  the  county  of  Kyle,  they  weie 
surprised  by  three  troops  oi  dragoons.  ^^Lord,  take  the  ripest  and 
spare  the  greenest,"  cried  Cameron,  as  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  He 

Juickly  fell ;  and  from  him  the  £Einatics  became  known  as  Cameroniaos. 
largill  reassembled  his  followers  at  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
there  concluded  a  sermon  in  the  following  manner :  ^'  I  being  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  haying  authority  from  him,  do,  in  bii 
name,  and  by  his  spirit,  excommunicate,  cast  out  of  the  true  churdi, 
and  deliver  up  to  Satan,  Charles  II.,  king  of  Scothmd,"  &e. 
James,  duke  of  York,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  other  nobles. 
'  were  included  in  the  same  condemnation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  when  James  arrived  to  direct  its 
government.  To  some  of  the  prisoners  that  were  taken  at  Aimrotf 
the  duke  sent  offers  of  pardon,  if  they  would  but  say,  ^  Ghxl  bleas 
the  king :"  of  those  that  refused,  some  were  put  to  death,  and  others 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  life. 

In  a  few  months,  James  had  dissipated  the  prejudices  against  him, 
and  acquired  great  popularity.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  Scottish  parliament,  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of  ^ 
right  to  the  crown,  but  a  declaration  that  no  difference  of  religioo. 
no  act  of  parliament,  made  or  about  to  be  made,  could  alter  or  direit 
the  succession ;  but  that  to  alter,  divert,  or  suspend  the  rights  of  the 
next  heir,  amounted  to  an  act  of  treason. 

This  Act  was  followed  by  the  New  Test,  which  could  hardly  hare 
been  palatable  to  James :  its  object  was  to  check  the  anti-monarchi- 
cal principles  of  the  Cameronians,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  counter- 
balance the  influence  of  a  Catholic  successor.  The  Westmioattf 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  had  long  formed  the  legalised  creed  of  the 
-Kirk,  had  been  stripped  of  its  authority  by  the  Reedssory  Act  of 
1661.  The  only  form  of  doctrine  that  still  retained  the  legiahUive 
sanction,  was  that  which  had  been  framed  by  the  convention  of 
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1560  (see  p.  480),  and  which,  seyen  jears  after,  receiyed  the  dnbioos 
confirmation  of  what  is  called  the  first  parliament  of  James  YI., 
though  it  was  nerer  ratified  by  Mary,  then  the  rightfnl  soyereign.  It 
was  now  proposed  by  the  Lonu  of  the  Articles,  and  assented  to  hj  par- 
liament, that  this  confession  should  be  ratified  in  the  New  Test,  as  the 
standard  of  the  Protestant  religion.  An  act  was  acoordinglj  passed 
for  the  rigid  execution  of  all  laws  against  Papists,  sectarians,  and> 
iauatics ;  and  for  exacting  the  Test  from  all  persons  in  any  public 
office,  except  the  sons  and  lawful  brother  of  the  king,  under  penalty 
of  depriyation  and  forfeiture.  This  Test  required  a  profession  of 
faith,  according  to  the  form  that  had  just  been  ratified ;  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  supremacy;  a  renunciation  of  aU  foreign 
jnnsdiction  ;  and  an  avowal  that  there  ^  lay  no  obligation,  from  the 
National  Coyenant,  or  from  the  Solemn  League  and  Coyenaut,  or  any 
other  manner  of  way  whatsoeyer,  to  endeayour  any  alteration  in  the 
goyemment,  in  church  or  state,  as  it  was  then  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom." 

This  recognition  of  the  king's  supremacy,  supported  as  it  was  by 
Lauderdale's  Act  of  1669,  was  considered  by  some  as  too  dangerous 
an  instrument  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Catholia  About  eighty  of 
the  clergy,  therefore,  resigned  their  liyings ;  but  their  disapprobation 
produced  no  effect :  after  a  feeble  opposition,  the  new  measure  was 
quietly  adopted.  The  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Monmouth  refused 
the  oath,  but  only  on  political  grounds:  Aigyle  took  it  with  an 
expUnation.  This  explanation  was  interpreted  as  a  reflection  upon 
pariiament ;  and  a  report  being  at  the  same  time  spread,  that  Argyle 
had  commended  the  doctrine  of  the  Coyenanters,  and  declared  tnat 
the  laws  could  be  altered  eyen  without  the  royal  consent ;  all  this* 
was  made  the  ground  of  an  accusation  for  treason  and  leasing- 
making.  The  earl  was  found  guilty,  but  contriyed  to  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  that 
proye  how  completely  both  judge  and  juror  depended  upon  the  will 
of  the  goyemment;  and  how  easy  it  was  for  the  royal  commissioner 
to  conyict  an  enemy  upon  a  capital  charge  (December  21,  A.D. 
1681). 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  duke  of  York's  administration  :  in 
February  he  was  recalled  to  St.  James's.  The  numerous  congratula- 
tions that  followed,  conyinced  Charles  that  the  duke's  return  was 
approyed  by  the  nation  ;  but  Charles  deemed  his  triumph  incomplete, 
as  long  as  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  in  the  interest  of  the  opposition. 
These  sheriffs  knew  how  to  return  such  juries,  as  left  no  hope  to  their 
opponents.  The  king,  therefore,  suggested  to  the  lord-mayor  to 
nominate  one  of  the  sheriffs,  according  to  an  ancient  but  obsolete 
enstom.  In  the  contest  that  ensued,  the  Whigs  were  totally  defeated ; 
both  sheriffs,  and  the  succeeding  lord  mayor,  were  decided  Tories. 

Seeing  the  decline  of  the  Whig  interest,  Sunderland  made  pro* 
fessions  of  repentance,  and  was  readmitted  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state.     Monmouth,  too,  was  wayering ;  but  was  encouraged  by 
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Shafteebniy  and  Russell.  The  duke,  at  their  floggertion,  began  a 
progress  through  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  hone. 
Whererer  the  Whig  interest  prevailed,  he  was  leoeiTed  with  dis- 
oharges  of  mosketrj,  ringing  of  bells,  and  shoats  of  ^  A  Monmosth, 
a  Monmonth,  and  no  York."  At  Lireipool,  he  assumed  the  rojil 
practice  of  touching  for  the  king's  eviL  Charles  watched  his  con* 
duct  jealously ;  and  some  disturlmnces  having  occurred  in  Cheshire, 
the  duke  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace.  He  wu 
admitted  to  baiL 

Shaftesbury,  meantime,  was  urging  the  most  desperate  meaBorea. 
He  wished  the  city  to  rise  in  arms,  and  pressed  Monmonth  and 
Essex  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  He  could,  however,  deceive 
no  longer :  shunned  by  most  of  his  former  adherents,  he  concealed 
himself  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  at  last  escaped  to  Amsterdam. 

Time  was  it  for  Shaftesbury  to  flee :  the  government  was  resolved 
to  vindicate  its  power  and  punish  its  enemies.  Pilkington,  one  of 
the  late  sheriffs,  was  charged  by  James  with  an  action  of  ^  acandalnm 
magnatum,"  for  declaring  that  ^  the  duke  has  burnt  the  city,  and 
has  now  come  to  out  our  throats."  Damages  were  found  to  the 
enonnons  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Aa  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  so  large  a  sum,  his  sentence  was  equivalent 
to  that  of  imprisonment  at  the  duke's  pleasure. 

Intense  interest  was,  meantime,  exdted,  by  the  progress  of  the  ^qno 
warranto"  action,  instituted  many  months  before  against  the  city 
charter.  The  attorney-general  had  established  a  case  of  forfeiture, 
principally  upon  two  iiMts :  that  the  ci^  had  imposed  an  arUtrarv 
tax  upon  merchandise  brought  to  the  public  market ;  and  that,  in  a 
printed  petition,  it  had  charged  the  king  with  having  intercepted 
provisions  that  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and 
iiis  subjects.  Judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  city :  its  chai^ 
ter  was  forfeited ;  but  little  change  took  jdace,  except  in  the  choice 
and  character  of  the  magistrates.  The  king  empowered  the  kte 
lord  mayor  to  continue  in  office ;  a|^inted  a  new  court  of  aldenncii, 
to  the  exclusion  of  eight  of  its  former  members ;  and  commissioned 
the  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  usual 
manner. 

During  the  agitation  of  this  question,  frequent  consnltatioDs  were 
held  by  the  Whigs.  The  more  violent  proposed  the  aaBassination  of 
the  roval  brothers.  Whitehall,  the  theatre,  and  the  Rye  House, 
a  lonely  fEtrm-house  on  the  road  between  Newmarket  and  London, 
were  successively  pointed  out,  as  phioes  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  most  active  conspirator  was  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick :  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  eari  of  Essex,  Lord  Russell,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  Mr.  Hampden,  consented  to  the  plot,  but  not,  at 
least,  directly,  to  the  assassination.  They  styled  themselves  the 
Council  of  Six  ;  and  resolved  to  extort  the  royal  consent  to 
their  proposals  by  a  general  rising  in  the  city,  in  several  coantiee, 
and  in  Scodand.     Argyle  had  asked  Shaftesbury  for  thirty  thou- 
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'aand  poands  towards  the  attempti  bnt  ShafteBbaiys  turbulent 
oareer  was  drawing  to  a  close :  he  expired  about  two  months  after 
his  arrival  in  HoUand  (Jan.  21,  A.D.  1683). 

Before  Ai^gyle  oould  despatch  the  stipulated  arms  and  ammuni* 
tiou  to  the  conspirators,  the  arrest  at  Newcastle  of  a  Scot,  who  was 
the  bearer  of  a  suspicious  letter,  excited  the  alarm  of  the  govern- 
ment.  Not  many  days  after,  one  of  the  inferior  accomplices  offered 
to  reveal  the  plot.  Several  persons  were  arrested,  and  although 
Charles  refused  to  purchase  their  evidence,  they  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate by  ample  disclosures.  Russell,  Sydney,  Wildman,  Howard^ 
and  Essex,  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Hone,  Walcot,  and 
Rouse,  did  not  so  much  deny  their  guilt  as  complain  that  they  had 
been  betrayed  by  their  very  seducers. 

The  greatest  interest  was  excited  by  the  trial  of  Russell.  His 
own  associatesi  Rumsey,  Shepherd,  and  Lord  Howard,  were  now 
his  accusers.  Rumsey  deposed  that  Russell  had  assisted  at  a 
meeting  in  the  house  of  Shepherd,  in  arranging  a  plan  for  surprising 
the  guards.  Howard  gave  ample  testimony  against  Shaftesbury, 
but  touched  very  sparingly  upon  the  oonduet  of  Russell,  ne 
proved,  however,  that  the  latter  had  twice  assembled  with  the  con- 
spirators, once  to  settle  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  and  a  second 
time,  to  devise  the  means  of  organizing  a  party  in  Scotland. 
Russell's  defence  was  brief  and  not  without  weight :  he  denied  part, 
and  extenuated  the  rest,  of  the  charge ;  he  declared  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  unworthy  of  credit,  and  he  insisted  upon  the  Statute  of 
Treason,  the  object  of  which  was  not  to  punish  the  intention,  but 
the  act,  after  sentence.  He  appealed,  but  in  vain,  to  the  mercy  of 
Charles,  and  the  intercession  of  James :  he  had  been  too  long,  and 
too  closely  leagued  with  Shaftesbury  to  be  easily  forgiven.  It  was 
thought,  however,  that  Charles  would  have  relented,  if  Russell  had 
acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  but  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  of  Burnet  and  Tillotson  were  equally  fruitless  :  he 
was  not  to  be  shaken.  Of  Lord  Howard  he  spoke  only  in  terms 
of  scorn,  declaring  his  own  death  more  enviable,  than  the  safety 
of  the  coward  that  purchased  life,  by  the  ruin  of  his  associates. 
He  was  executed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1683. 

On  the  day  of  Russell's  death,  the  university  of  Oxford  published 
a  decree,  in  which  they  strongly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as  ''the  badge  and 
character  of  the  Church  of  England."  But  a  few  years  later,  this 
''  badge  "  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  university  presented  its  plate  to 
an  invader,  to  enable  him  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  brows  of  the 
legitimate  king. 

At  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sydney,  Jefireys  was  chief  justice. 
He  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Whigs,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sunderland,  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  serjeant-at- 
law  to  his  present  office.     The  charges  against  Sydney  were  nearly 
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.the  same  as  those  against  Russell ;  a  seditious  manuscript)  supposed 
•to  be  in  his  handwriting,  and  found  in  his  desk,  was  the  onlj 
additional  feature  of  importance.  When  judgment  was  prononnoed, 
•he  prayed  aloud  that  his  blood  might  not  fall  upon  the  coantij, 
.but  upon  those  '^that  maliciously  persecute  me  for  righteoasoett' 
sake."  ^^  I  pray  God,"  exclaimed  the  angry  judge,  '^  to  work  in  joa 
a  temper  fit  to  go  into  the  other  world,  for  I  see  yon  are  sot 
fit  for  this." 

While  the  fate  of  Sydney  was  still  uncertain,  Monmouth  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  father.  He  oorrobocBted 
the  statements  of  Lord  Howard,  and  named  the  chief  posons  on 
"whom  the  con^irators  depended  for  support,  in  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
and  the  west,  and  revealed  the  designs  of  Argyle.  This  confessioo 
-was  published  in  the  Gazette.,  As,  however,  the  duke  began  to 
hint  that  this  confession  had  never  been  made,  he  was  required,  and 
consented,  to  sign  a  paper  containing  an  explidt  acknowledgment  of 
the  confession.  His  partisans  assailed  him  in  bitter  terms,  and 
Monmouth  demanded  that  the  acknowledgment  should  be  returned  to 
him.  Charles  angrily  consented,  and  banished  him  from  his  pre- 
sence. A  proposal  from  the  duke  to  sign  a  second  one,  was  at  onoe 
tiejected. 

Charles  had  not  yet  consented  to  the  death  of  Sydney ;  but  he  now 
,feared  that  a  pardon  would  confirm  the  popular  mmoucs  that  no  real 
conspiracy  had  existed.  On  the  same  day,  therefore,  on  which  he 
drove  Monmouth  from  hb  presence,  he  signed  the  death-wanant  of 
Sydney.  On  the  scaffold  that  nobleman  delivered  a  written  speeeh 
to  the  sheriff^  declaring  ^^that  he  died  for  the  good  old  caose." 
During  the  civil  war  he  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pariia- 
ment;  on  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  he  withdrew  into  privacy; 
at  the  Restoration  he  was  ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  and  remained 
for  many  years  in  voluntary  exile.  During  this  last  period,  he  had 
intrigued  with  Holland  and  France  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
En^ish  government.  Though  his  intrigues  were  known  to  the 
king,  his  father,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  when  on  his  deathbed,  bxud- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  his  pardon.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
,  hirelings  of  France.  To  the  very  last  he  adhered  to  his  repubiicao 
principles. 

Two  of  the  Council  of  Six  had  thus  forfeited  their  lives ;  a  third, 
the  earl  of  Elssex,  had  committed  suicide ;  and  a  fourth,  Hampden, 
was  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  to  the  amount  of  foitj 
thousand  pounds.  Though  the  accused  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
some  of  the  circumstances  were  improbable,  none  of  them  objected 
that  the  testimony  of  Howard  was  substantially  fiilse.  Subeequentlj 
to  the  Revolution,  Hampden  boasted  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  arrival  of  William  was  nothing  else  but  the  oontina- 
ation  of  the  Council  of  Six. 

The  triumph  of  the  Tories  was  now  complete,  and  was  carried  to 
an  extreme,  that  might  well  excite  disgust.    At  the  bar,  in  the 
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pulpit,  eTeiywheie,  paseiye  obedience  waa  inculoated  and  enforced : 
the  Whigs  abandoned  the  hopeless  contest 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  few  and  onimportant. 
Titus  Gates  was  tried  for  *^  scandalum  magnatnm "  against  the 
duke  of  York,  and  adjudged  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Writs  of  ^quo  warranto"  were  issued  agunst  several 
corporations,  which,  in  consequence  of  peculiar  privileges,  had  be- 
come nests  of  malefactors.  They  submitted,  and,  with  the  new 
charters,  received  back  the  most  useful  of  their  privileges,  while  the 
county  magistrates  received  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  those  of 
the  borough.  The  court,  however,  soon  learned  to  extend  those 
writs  to  the  boroughs  that  weris  in  the  influence  of  the  Whigs,  and 
to  transfer  them  to  the  hands  of  the  Tories. 

Danby  and  the  CathoUc  lords  had  now  been  five  years  in  the 
Tower,  and  Lord  Petre,  one  of  their  number,  died  of  the  rigours  of 
his  imprisonment.  The  hardship  of  the  case  awakened  com- 
passion, and  Charles  thought  he  might  venture  to  allow  their 
release.  Thev  obtained  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  were  set  at 
liberty  on  bail  and  a  promise  to  appear,  in  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  extravagant  and  licentious  career  of  Charles  was  now  draw* 
ing  to  a  close.  On  the  2nd  of  Februaiy  he  was  seised  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  The  announcement  of  his  partial  recovery  was  received 
with  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  A 
relapse  followed,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hope.  The  bishop 
attended  him,  and  recited  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
James,  however,  understood  the  meaning  of  the  kings's  refusal  to 
receive  the  sacrament  He  asked  his  brother  whether  he  should 
send  for  a  Catholic  priest ;  '^  For  God's  sake  do ; — ^but  will  it  not 
expose  you  to  danger  ?  "  James  answered  that  he  cared  not  for  the 
danger,  and  in  a  loud  voice  announced  the  king's  desire  that  all 
present  should  withdraw,  except  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham. 
He  then  introduced  Father  Huddleston  by  a  private  door  into  the 
apartment  Charles  declared  his  sorrow  for  his  sins,  and  especially 
for  having  deferred  a  reconciliation  with  the  church,  and  his 
determination,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  to  amend  his  life.  He 
then  received  the  last  sacrament,  and  asked  forgiveness  of  his 
brother  for  his  harshness,  and  of  his  queen  for  his  infidelity.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  ne  calmly  expired  (Feb.  6, 
A.D.  1685). 

Charles  was  tall  and  well-proportioned.  His  features  were 
swarthy  and  forbidding,  vet  generally  irradiated  with  good  humour. 
Though  he  occasionally  mdulged  in  planting,  gardening,  building, 
and  some  study  of  naval  architecture,  indolence  was  his  besetting 
&ult,  and  was  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  the  cause  of  his  abandoned 
life.  In  no  previous  era  of  English  history  did  immorality,  be- 
dixened  with  titles  and  pensions,  assume  so  unblushing  a  front ;  the 
example  unfortunately  was  not  forgotten,  under  the  first  and  second 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

d  M  2 
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That  Cliarles  continaed  to  the  end  of  his  reign  to  be  belored  bj 
his  subjects  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  improyement  of  oom- 
meroe,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  social  comforts.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  before  his  death,  occurred  a  frost  of  renuKrk- 
able  seyeritj.  On  the  riyer  booths  were  erected,  and  formed  into 
streets  with  shops  and  markets,  races  and  bull-baits,  as  in  London 
itself.  Coaches  plied  upon  the  ice  between  Westminster  and  the 
Temple. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

JAMES  II.    A.D.  1685—1688. 

BBBELLION  OF  MONMOUTH  AND  AROTLB.  DECLINE  OF  JAMES  S  FOPULABITT* 
HIS  CONTEST  WITH  THE  UNIYBRSITT  OF  OXFORD  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 
CONSPIRACY  WITH  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGB.  FLIGHT  OF  JAMBS,  AND 
PBOCLAMATION  OF  THB   PBINCB   OF   ORANGE   AS  WILLIAM   111.  ) 

•  * 

James  assumed  the  roTal  dignity  with  forebodings  of  opposition. 
Not  a  voice,  however,  was  raised  against  him ;  his  accession  was 
hailed  with  the  nsuaJ  acclamations ;  and  as  he  promised  to  preserve 
the  church  by  law  established,  the  pulpits  rang  with  his  praises, 
and  with  prayers  for  hk  safety. 

Rochester,  a  stanch  adherent  of  James  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  received  the  staff  of  lord  high  treasurer.  Qodolphin  and 
Halifax  had  little  claim  to  James's  gratitude  ;  yet  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  office,  the  former  being  appointed  chamberlain  to 
the  queen,  and  the  latter  lord  president  of  the  council.  Sunder- 
land, notwithstanding  his  intrigues  to  prevent  the  succession  of 
James,  contrived  to  secure  the  royal  confidence,  and  retained  his 
post  of  secretary.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  aspired  to  the  office  of 
prime  minister.  As  Rochester,  his  rival,  supported  the  Church 
of  England,  Sunderland,  to  supplant  him,  became  the  champion 
of  the  Catholics.  These,  however,  little  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  their  new  supporter ;  they  were  satisfied  with  the  king's  chai^ 
to  the  judges  to  stay  the  persecution ;  and  with  the  deliverance  from 
prison  of  some  thousands  of  their  brethren.  Possessing  a  toleration, 
which  they  had  not  enjoyed  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  they  were  unwifiing  to  endanger  it  by  sweeping  or  precipi- 
tate measures.  They  attached  themselves,  even  in  mere  policy  to 
Rochester,  and  while  the  opposite  party  urged  James  to  beware  of  a 
war  that  might  render  him  dependent  upon  his  parliament,  these 
sought  to  induce  him  to  combine  with  other  states  against  the  enor- 
mous power  of  Louis,  and  thus  at  once  gratify  his  people,  and  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power.  But  neither  the  entreaties  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Catholics,  nor  the  warning  voice  of  Innocent  XI.  could 
deter  either  the  king  or  his  minister  from  their  hasty  proceedings. 
Louis  rewarded  Sunderland  with  an  annual  pension  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

The  king  and  queen  were  crowned  according  to  the  Protestant 
rit^  on  the  festival  of  Saint  George  (A.D.  1685).  On  the  22nd  of 
the  following  month,  the  parliament  was  opened.  The  king,  alleg- 
ing his  necessities}  had  continued  the  levy  of  those  ta^es,  which,  had 
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been  granted  to  his  brother,  Charles ;  and  in  the  releasing  of  Catho- 
lic recusants  and  of  twelve  hundred  Quakers,  had  dared  to  exercise 
the  disputed  power  of  susjiending  the  penal  laws.  Yet,  instead  of 
a  remonstrance,  the  assembled  members  responded  to  the  rojal 
speech  with  reiterated  cheers,  and  as  the  king  had  reformed  the 
court,  and  wa£  himself  remarkably  economical,  ample  supplies  were 
voted,  while  not  a  w<Md  was  uttered  about  the  illegal  taxes,  and  % 
motion  to  petition  James  to  enforce  the  penal  laws,  was  oondemned 
as  an  insult  to  the  king,  and  an  attempt  to  aid  the  rebels,  by  sowing 
dissension  between  the  king  and  his  people. 

The  rebels  alluded  to  were  Monmouth  and  Argyle.  As  soon  as 
the  death  of  Charles  became  known,  a  number  of  Scottish  and  English 
exiles  assembled  for  consultation  at  Rotterdam.  They  were  all  enthu- 
siasts; some  in  politics,  others  in  religion.  They  profeesed  to 
believe  Oates's  testimony ;  and  spoke  with  horror  of  the  plots  of  the 
Catholics,  attributing  to  their  machinations,  the  death  of  Charles 
and  the  accession  of  James.  They  now  determined  to  lose  no  time, 
in  raising  an  insurrection  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  called  opoa 
Argyle  and  Monmouth  to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Be- 
ing for  the  most  part  republicans,  they  took  care  to  obtain  from  the 
latter,  a  promise  that  he  would  not  assume,  or,  at  least,  would  not 
letain,  the  title  of  king. 

When  Argyle,  accordingly,  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  trusted  thxt 
one  party  at  least  would  second  his  exertions ;  by  the  ^^  declanUion 
at  Sanquhar"  (see  p.  684),  the  persecuted  Cameionians  had  renounced 
the  king's  authority,  and  brought  upon  themselves  redoabled  suf- 
ferings. The  Scottish  parliament  re-enacted  the  former  statutes 
against  them,  decreed  death  to  their  preachers,  and  to  all  that 
attended  the  field  conventicles;  to  take  the  two  covenaots,  was 
made  an  act  of  treason ;  and  to  refuse  to  answer  when  tried  for  such 
offences,  was  made  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  These  laws  wen 
not  only  executed  by  the  ordinary  means,  but  by  the  ttoopt  of 
Claverhouse,  who  hunted  down  the  Covenanters  m  all  directions, 
and  put  the  most  resolute  to  death  without  mercy. 

The  men  that  had  thus  renounced  the  royal  authority,  were  now 
found  to  care  as  little  for  that  of  Argyle :  to  his  utter  diaappoint- 
ment,  few  of  them  responded  to  his  call.  Pursued  and  harassed  bj 
numerous  detachments,  he  was  taken  prisoner  without  a  battle,  and 
led  into  Edinburgh  by  the  same  gate,  and  the  same  street,  bj 
which  his  enemy,  Montrose,  had  been  conducted,  thirty-five  yean 
before.  Being  already  under  a  capital  sentence,  he  was  q>eedilj 
executed  (June  30,  A.D.  1685). 

Monmouth  set  sail  about  a  month  later  than  Argyle,  eluded  the 
English  cmisers,  and  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire  (June  11). 
The  mayor  and  principal  inhabitants  fled  at  his  approach,  while 
the  gentry  and  more  respectable  of  the  middle  dassee  removed, 
or  stood  aloof.  The  lower  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  both' in 
Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  were  deeply  tinged  with  repnbHcanisiP, 
and  the  falae  and  shocking  charges  published  against  James  excited 
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their  fanaticism,  and  induoed  many  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  Monp- 
moath.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  Taanton  the  duke 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  inhabitants  presented  him  with 
a  stand  of  colours,  and  twenty  young  maidens  presented  him  with 
.  a  naked  sword,  and  a  pocket  Bible.  Monmouth  was  so  elated,  ^that 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  James  II. 
Elsewhere  his  reception  was  cheerless,  and  Bath  and  Bristol  refused 
to  open  their  gates.  As  he  moved  along,  the  militia  retired,  but 
ever  increasing  squadrons  hung  upon  his  rear.  At  Sedgemoor  he 
attempted  to  surprise  the  royal  camp.  Failing  in  this,  he  left  his 
men  to  struggle  with  the  enemy,  and  fled  under  cover  of  the  night. 
His  forces  were  dispersed,  and  two  days  after,  he  himself  was  captured. 

He  obtained,  with  difficulty,  an  interview  with  James,  but  though 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  for  his  life  in  the  most  abject 
terms,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  that  had  been  alre«bdy 
pardoned,  and  yet  had  declared  that  he  would  pursue  his  forgiver 
to  death,  could  expect  a  second  pardon.  On  the  scaffold,  he  warned 
the  executioner  not  to  mangle  him  as  he  had  done  Lord  Russell. 
The  man  was  unnerved,  and  struck  but  a  feeble  blow.  Monmouth 
raised  his  body  from  the  block  and  turned  his  face  to  the  left,  as  if 
to  reproach  the  executioner.  After  two  more  blows  the  man  threw 
down  the  axe,  and  swore  that  he  would  do  no  more.  The  sheriflb 
forced  him  to  complete  the  horrid  task. 

Alter  the  suppression  of  the  rebdlion.  Judge  Jefireys  began  his 
merciless  ^'  campaign."  He  would  seem  to  have  taken  for  his  model, 
the  executions  in  die  north  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Many  were 
whipped  and  imprisoned,  eight  hundred  were  transported  for  ten  years 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  executed 
as  felons  and  traitors.  James  is  stated  by  hLs  enemy,  Burnet,  to 
have  spoken  with  satisfaction  of  the  proceedings.  The  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  declared  that  James  never  forgave  Jeffreys  for  ^^  executing 
such  multitudes  of  them  in  the  west,  contrary  to  his  express  orders." 
Burnet  himself  tells  us,  that  when  Bishop  Kenn  and  Sir  Thomas 
Cutler,  the  commanding  officer  at  Wells,  solicited  mercy  for  some  of 
the  convicts,  the  king  not  only  granted  them  their  request,  but 
thanked  them  for  their  intercession,  and  expressed  a  regret  that 
others  had  not  behaved  with  the  like  humanity.  The  parents  of  the 
girls  who  had  presented  the  Bible  and  sword  to  Monmouth  were 
punished  by  a  fine,  and  the  money  was  distributed  among  the  queen's 
juaids  of  honour. 

Some  months  after,  James  again  met  his  parliament  Pointing 
out  the  well-known  inefficiency  of  the  militia,  as  displayed  in  the 
late  campaign,  he  declared  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  augment 
the  regular  army,  and  demanded  funds  for  its  support.  He  required 
a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  in  order  that  Catholic^  officers  might  serve 
in  the  army,  and  he  contemplated  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus. 

His  views  on .  these  points  had  become  known,  long,  before  the 
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meeting  of  parliament,  and  many  had  begun  to  mupect  his  ulterior 
designs.  While  a  feeling  of  dissatisfiiGtion  was  thus  produced,  the 
edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  a  tide  of  Frendi 
Protestants,  to  the  number  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred, 
poured  into  the  country.  Their  presence  threw  the  people  into  % 
general  ferment;  press  and  pulpit  fulminated  against  Louis,  aod 
denounced  James  himself  as  a  cruel  persecutor.  The  parliament 
that  was  chosen  under  these  dronmstances  was  strongly  tinged  wiik 
the  popular  feeling.  The  opposition,  conducted  by  Seymour,  Twisden, 
Clarges,  and  Maynard,  parliamentary  veterans,  was  remarkaUe  for 
its  obsequioQs  yet  resolute  behaviour.  One  of  the  members  had 
exclaimed,  ^  I  hope  we  are  Englishmen  not  to  be  frightened  from 
our  duty  by  a  few  high  words ; "  but  the  object  of  his  party  being 
to  avoid  a  quarrel,  the  member  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  A 
supply  was  offered  to  James,  but  on  condition  that  the  Catholie 
officers  should  be  dismissed,  and  with  the  unwelcome,  becaoae 
significant,  addition  of  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  militii. 
Finding  the  opposition  party  was  daily  gaining  strength,  Jaiuei 
prorogued  the  parliament* 

During  the  recess,  James  issued  licenses  to  hold  commisskHis  in 
the  anny,  ^^any  clause  in  any  act  of  parliament  nothwithstandiug.'' 
To  obtain  for  this  measure  the  formal  sanction  of  the  courts  of  law, 
he  first  secured  the  judges,  and  then  caused  Sir  Edward  Hailes  to 
be  sued  for  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  havmg  held  a  com- 
mission contrary  to  the  Test  Act  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbsit 
Eronounced  sentence  in  his  fiivour,  declaring  that  the  laws  were  tlie 
ing's  laws,  and  that  it  was  part  of  his  prerogative,  ^^  which  never 
yet  was  taken,  nor  can  be  taken  from  the  king  of  this  realm,"  to 
dispense  with  the  penal  h&ws  for  such  necessary  reasons,  as  he  him- 
self should  think  fit 

This  decision  was  regarded  by  many  as  subversive  of  all  legis- 
lative authority.  It  was  true,  it  had  been  always  exercised  more  or 
less  by  former  kings,  and  that  scarcely  a  lawyer  could  be  found  t» 
deny  its  existence ;  but  there  was  always  a  strong  feeling  that  mA 
a  power  was  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  limited.  As  this  feeling 
was  not  a  little  propagated  by  the  invectives  that  were  poured  from 
the  pulpits,  James  determined  to  exercise  the  authority  which  he  was 
acknowledged  to  have  as  head  of  the  Anglican  Church :  he  ordered 
the  two  archbishops  to  forbid  all  controversial  sermons.  As  some, 
however,  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  injunction  of  the  archbisbopi, 
James  took  immediate  measures  for  the  vindication  of  his  anthori^. 
An  act  of  parliament  had  empowered  Elia^beth  to  inquire  into,  and 
punish,  at  discretion,  all  errors  and  ofiences  in  matters  ecclesiastiosL 
This  act,  it  is  true,  had  been  repealed  by  the  ^^  Long  Parliament ;  ** 
but  the  act  of  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  had  been  repealed  after  the 
Restoration.  The  Act  of  Elimbeth  had,  therefore,  revived,  but  had 
been  shorn  of  the  power  of  inflicting  fines,  committing  to  prison,  or 
exacting  oaths.  Conformably  to  this  act,  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  judges  James  instituted  an  ecclesiastical  courti  composed  of  the 
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srchbishop  of  Canterhuir,  the  bishops  of  Durbsiii  and  Rochester, 
the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  lord  president  of  the  council, 
«nd  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  By  this  oonunission, 
the  bishop  of  London  was  tried  for  contempt,  in  refusing  to  suspend 
Dr.  Sharp  for  disobedience  to  the  late  injunctions.  Both  the  doctor 
and  the  bishop  were  suspended. 

Numerous  circumstances  had  now  conspired  to  diminish  the  king's 
popularity.  He  had  allowed  several  fellows  of  colleges,  who  bad 
become  Catholics,  to  retain  their  places ;  and  had  appointed  another 
to  be  dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  as  a  matter  of  coarse  to  assist  in 
that  capacity  at  the  chapter;  he  had  caused  a  work  against  Louis's 
treatment  of  the  Protestants  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  a 
sign,  the  j>eople  whispered,  that  James  secretly  cherished  that  monarch's 
perseeutmg  doctrines ;  he  had  not  only  tolerated  the  Catholics,  but 
bnilt  and  publicly  opened  with  great  splendour,  a  chapel  for  his  own 
use  at  Whitehall,  and  had  allowed  the  return  of  several  religious 
orders  that  had  been  formerly  proscribed ;  he  had  put  Dr.  Semiuel 
Johnson  in  the  pillory,  for  calling  upon  the  soldiers  ^^  to  be  valiant 
for  the  truth,  and  not  yoke  themselves  with  the  bloody  and  idolatrous 
Papists ; "  and,  finally,  he  had  introduced  Catholics  into  the  privy 
oonncil,  and  dismissed  Rochester,  who  was  known  to  be  f&vourable 
to  the  Anglican  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  his  popularity,  James  still  sought 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  The  dosetings  with  influential 
men,  to  which  he  had  recourse,  produced  no  satisfactory  effects.  The 
removals  of  Derby,  Shrewsbury,  Lumley,  and  others  from  their 
places,  led  to  no  better  result.  Hopeless  of  the  assent  of  parliament, 
he  listened  to  the  advice  of  Peun,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  and  pro- 
ebumed  a  general  suspension  of  the  penal  statutes. 

The  numbers  of  addresses  of  thanks  that  now  poured  in,  not  only 
from  the  English  dissenters,  but  still  more  from  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, filled  the  king  with  joy,  and  led  him  to  believe  that  his 
favourite  measures  were  now  within  his  grasp.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  numbers  of  those  that  had  attended  the  Anglican  service, 
only  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  nonconformitv^  now  thronged  to  the 
dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  communicated  to  their  new  acquaint- 
ances^ that  distrust  of  James  that  strongly  prevailed  among  the 
Miembers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  was  not  such  as  to  dispel  these  ideas  ; 
acting  upon  his  avowed  principle  of  suspending  all  penal  laws,  he 
seqnired  the  two  universities  to  dispense  with  those  oaths,  by  which 
they  had  hitherto  excluded  Catholics.  Dr.  Peaohell,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  declared,  that  whenever  the  oaths  had 
been  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  case  of  the  envoy  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  it  was  merely  to  bestow  an  honorary  dictinction.  A  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  king's  printer,  to  prove  that  Elizabeth  had 
suspended  the  statutes  at  pleasure,  failed  to  convince  Dr.  Peachell. 
The  question  was,  therefore,  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.     Its  decision  was,  that  it  was  scandalous  for  a  literary 
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body  to  oppose  the  combined  aui&oritj  of  the  king^s  oomnud, 
and  the  decision  of  the  judges.  The  vice-chancellor  was  deprired ; 
the  nniversity  consented  to  elect  another ;  and  James  saffered  tke 
matter  to  fell  into  obliyion. 

At  Oxford  a  contest  took  place  between  Farmer  and  Hongh,  for 
the  presidency  of  Magdalene  College.  Althoagh  the  former  was 
recommended  by  the  king,  the  latter  was  chosen.  James  did  not 
succeed  in  thrusting  in  his  nomination,  until  after  a  contest  of  niiie 
months,  and  the  dismissal,  not  only  of  Hough,  but  of  five-and- 
twenty  members  and  Demies.  The  vacancies  thus  created  were 
refilled  by  persons  of  all  persuasions,  but  the  greater  part  GaUiolies 
(Dec  10,  A.D.  1687). 

Before  the  end  of  the  contests  with  the  universities,  all  persona, 
Catholics  no  less  than  Protestants,  were  astonished  at  the  tidings, 
that  Father  Petre,  the  Jesuit,  had  taken  his  place  in  the  privy  council 
Father  Petre  was  the  friend  of  Sunderland,  and  the  supporter 
of  his  extreme  measures.  The  greater  part  of  the  more  influential 
Catholics  bad  vigorously,  but  fruitlessly,  opposed  his  imprudent 
councils.     They  now  awaited  in  despair  the  effects  of  his  radmese. 

Still  desirous  that  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  warranted  hy 
law,  James  again  thought  of  calliug  a  parliament.  As  a  pre- 
paratory step,  he  appointed  the  ^'  Regulators,"  a  board,  oatensibij 
for  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  corporations ;  but,  in  reality,  to 
render  these  ancient  institutions  the  creatures  of  his  will.  Another 
important  duty  of  the  ^^  Regulators**  was,  to  draw  up  a  liat  of  men 
whose  stanch  adherence  might  deserve  the  office  of  sheriff  or  mayor, 
and  to  put  to  the  deputies  of  these  officers  and  to  the  inferior 
magistrates  a  threefold  question :  whether,  if  returned  for  parliament, 
they  would  vote  against  the  penal  laws  and  Test  Act ;  whether 
they  would  support  candidates  that  would  vote  in  like  manner: 
and  whether  they  would  adhere  to  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, by  living  peaceably  with  men  of  different  religiona.  Of 
those  that  were  thus  interrogated,  a  few  assented,  but  the  majoxitj 
answered,  according  to  the  advice  of  a  pamphlet,  which  had  been 
industriously  circulated,  that  they  would  suspend  their  votea  until 
the  subject  had  been  debated  in  parliament.  These  replies  taught 
James  the  bitter  truth,  that  his  efforts  were  disapproved  by  most  of 
the  higher  classes.  He  deferred  the  parliament  to  a  more  propitions 
moment ;  but  that  moment  never  arrived. 

James  completed  the  measure  of  his  unpopularity  with  the 
Anglican  party,  by  a  prosecution  of  the  bishops.  He  republished 
his  edict  of  general  toleration,  with  the  addition,  both  of  a  dedan^ 
tion  that  this  edict  should  extend  to  all  times  and  persons,  and  of  an 
appeal  to  all  his  subjects,  to  return  such  members  to  the  next 
parliament  as  would  aid  him  in  the  achievement  of  so  glorious  a 
work.  To  make  this  document  more  generally  known,  James 
determined  to  cause  it  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  Of  this,  bis 
brother,  the  late  king,  had  set  him  the  example,  by  this  method  of 
publishing  his  declaration  against  the  Whigs  in  1681,  and  his  public 
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aceoQlit  of  tlie  Rj^honae  plot  ( A.D.  1 689).  The  bisliopfl,  howerer, 
diszegarded  the  preoedent,  and  refused  obedience.  Their  refbaal  they 
grounded  upon  three  reasons ;  .that  it  was  eontrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  church ;  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  proof  either  of  cowardice 
or  approbation;  and  that  it  would  lead  to  the  reading  of  more 
olfeneive  papers.  Having  come  to  thk  decision,  theysent  a  petition 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  withdraw  the  order.  He  deferred  his 
answer  till  the  following  day ;  but  he  let  them  know  that,  if  he  did 
not  then  signify  his  assent,  it  was  a  sign  that  he  was  to  be  obeyed. 
Hearing,  meantime,  that  the  petition  had  been  printed  and  distri- 
buted in  the  streets  of  London,  he  no  longer  doubted  that  the 
bishops  were  leagued  with  the  opposition;  that  the  petition  and 
publication  were  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  pkin.  What  was  now 
to  be  done  ?  BariUon,  the  French  ambassador,  tells  us  that  James 
was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Sunderland  and  Petre,  and 
overlook  fihe  refusal  of  the  bishops ;  but  that  others,  who  were  his 
secret  enemies^  uiged  him  to  vindicate  his  authority.  He  yielded  to 
the  representations  of  the  latter,  informing  the  bishops  that  they 
would  have  to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  Westminster  Hall,  but 
added,  that  he  was  willing  to  save  them  the  annoyance  of  the  Tower, 
provided  they  gave  security  for  their  appearance.  This  they 
refused,  and  were  committed  to  prison,  on  a  charge  of  a  seditions 
libel.  The  opposition  exnlted  on  seeing  that  the  assertors  of  passive 
obedience  had  joined  their  party,  and  took  care  to  feed  the  in- 
creasing excitement 

On  the  trial  it  was  contended,  that  the  bishops  had  only  exer* 
deed  the  acknowledged  right  of  British  subjects,  in  presenting  the 
petition,  and  had  only  acted  up  to  their  duty,  ts  legal  guardians  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  This  defence  was  interrupted  by  the  cheers 
of  the  audience ;  and  the  subsequent  denial  of  a  dispensing  power  in 
the  crown,  elicited  boundless  enthusiasm.  Wright,  the  chief  justice, 
warned  the  court,  that  the  question  before  them  was  not  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  dispensing  power,  but  was  a  simple  inquiry 
whether  the  petition  in  question  was  the  petition  that  was  pre- 
sented by  the  bish<^  and  whether  that  petition  were  libellous, 
as,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be,  if  it  were  likely  to  cause  dissension 
between  the  king  and  his  people.  Powell  replied,  that  what  was 
tme  could  not  be  libellous,  and  that  the  assertion  of  the  illegality  of 
the  dispensing  power  must  be  true,  or  else  the  king  must  be  said  to 
possess  the  whole  legislative  authority.  Against  this,  AUybone 
asserted  that  a  petition,  as  weU  as  any  other  writing,  that  pronounced 
the  measures  of  the  government  illegal,  was  a  libel,  whether  it  were 
true  or  false ;  none  but  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  make  such  a 
declaration.  After  a  whole  night  of  stormy  discussion,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  '^not  guilty."  Enthusiastic  cheers  and. bon- 
fires testified  the  joy  of  the  people,  and  convinced  James  of  his  own 
rashness,  and  of  the  influence  which  he  had  now  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  (June  29,  A.D.  1 688). 

It  was  too  Lite  for  repentance :  the  schemes  of  the  latter  were 
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already  matared.  The  prince  of  Orange  bad  long  watched  his 
opportanitj.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  schemes  for  the 
exclasion  of  James;  he  bad  publicly  forbidden,  but  privatelj 
tolerated,  the  hostile  expeditions  of  Monmonth  and  Argyle ;  and 
though  he  knew  that  the  English  exiles  were  still  plotting  in  his 
dominions,  he  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  James,  and  when 
the  threats  and  warlike  preparations  of  the  latter  had  extorted  a 
proclamation  for  the  departure  of  the  conspirators  from  HoUaod, 
William  allowed  it  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  except  at  the  Hague. 
Nor  was  this  all*t  from  the  six  British  regiments,  that  were 
stationed  by  treaty  in  the  Netherlands,  he  took  care  to  exdude  all 
Catholics,  and  aU  others  on  whom  he  could  not  depend;  aod 
having  learned  from  Burnet,  the  historian,  and  from  various  agents 
in  England  and  Scotland,  the  condition  and  strength  of  parties,  and 
the  resources  and  power  of  James,  he  had  tampered  with  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry,  and  had  received  offers  of  service  from 
the  marquis  of  Halifeuc,  the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Clarendon, 
Rochester,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Notting- 
ham, as  well  as  from  the  bishop  of  London,  the  lords  Lumley  and 
Churchill,  and  other  persons  of  title  and  influence.  Of  theee  indi- 
viduals, however,  the  first  four  went  no  farther  than  to  seek  the  good- 
will of  one  that  might,  in  right  of  his  wife,  prove  the  suooessor  of 
James ;  the  otlfers  went  farther,  they  solicited  an  invasion,  Shrews- 
bury and  Lumley,  as  if  to  prove  their  zeal  for  Protestantism,  which 
they  had  lately  embraced,  Danby  on  account  of  his  old  connection 
with  William,  and  the  other  five  from  jprivate  motives  of  revenge. 

Little  suspecting  the  designs  of  his  son-in-law,  James  had  endea- 
voured to  convince  WiUiam  of  the  necessity  of  general  toleration. 
The  eloquence  of  Penn,  the  quaker,  was  however,  countenanced  by 
the  representations  of  Burnet,  and  William  declared,  with  the  tone 
of  a  sovereign,  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  James,  that  though  he  was 
willing  to  concede  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  the  same  toleration 
as  to  those  of  Holland,  he  would  never  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Bill,  the  main  support  of  Protestantism.  Perceiving  the 
general  feeling  against  the  repeal  of  this  act,  the  Dutch  prince  now 
took  occasion  to  unfold  some  of  his  intentions  to  his  partisans ;  and 
declared,  that  if  James  attempted  to  repeal  the  biU  in  a  packed 
house,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  make  war  for  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  A  paper  of  a  similar  tendency,  but  without  the 
threat,  was  circulated  by  the  States-General  through  every  part  of 
the  continent,  and  forty-five  thousand  copies  were  sent  into  England 
alone.  William  and  his  consort  were,  henceforth,  regarded  by  all 
Europe,  even  by  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  many,  on  the  other  hand,  were  induced  to 
hope,-  that  in  the  event  of  his  succession  to  the  English  throne,  he 
would  prove  an  enemy  to  persecution.  WiUiam  knew  how  to  im- 
prove his  opportunities;  once  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  was  easy  to  arouse  fanaticism,  and  thus  secure  his 
ulterior  designs.    He  gave  out,  that  James  and  Louis  had  formed  a 
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lea^e  for  the  destraction  of  Protefitanttsm  ;  that  Louis  had  already 
began,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  that  James 
was  only  awaiting  a  fftvourable  moment. '  To  confirm  these  rumourSy 
a  correspondence,  said  to  have  passed  between  a  number  of  Jesuits, 
,was  forged  and  published ;  prints  were  circulated,  that  depicted  the 
sufferings,  real  or  imaginaiy,  of  the  victims  of  the  revocation; 
while  pamphlets  and  sermons  excited  and  maddened  the  more  un- 
thinking and  ignorant  of  the  Dutch.  Men  of  moderation  feared  to 
express  their  sentiments ;  and  the  clergy  waited  upon  William  in  a 
body,  thanked  him  for  his  services,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
zeal,  with  which  he  bade  them  pour  out  their  prayers,  and  exert 
every  effort  against  their  determined  enemies.  While  the  lower 
classes  were  inflamed,  and  ready  to  second  any  enterprise,  the  upper 
ranks  were  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  general  feeling.  A 
successsion  of  petty  quarrels,  which  William  fomented  and  some- 
times produced,  between  the  States  and  James,  prepared  the  former 
to  look  with  indifference,  or  even  with  approbation,  upon  the 
humiliation  of  the  latter. 

The  depredations  of  Algerine  corsairs,  committed  in  the  English 
Channel  itseU^  caused  the  States  to  vote  a  levy  of  nine  thousand 
seamen,  and  equipments  for  twenty  ships  of  war.  Understanding, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  fortresses  were  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
they  voted  four  millions  of  florins  for  repairs,  a  sum  which  William 
induced  the  treasurer  to  reserve.  William  took  the  opportunity  to 
cause  twenty  additional  ships  to  be  prepared  without  orders,  and 
contracted  privately  with  the  German  princes,  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers,  if  ever  he  should  employ  the  Dutch  upon  any  distant 
expedition. 

Not  long  was  he  under  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  warlike 
preparations.  Mutual  acts  of  aggression  had  engendered  a  bitter 
hostility  between  himself  and  Louis  XIY.  The  encroachments  and 
evident  ambition  of  the  latter,  had  alarmed  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
by  the  League  of  Augsburg  in  1686,  William  banded  together 
Spain,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  several  other  minor  states,  to  rise  in 
arms  on  the  first  aggression  of  the  French  king.  Louis,  on  his 
part,  began  to  suspect  the  design  against  James,  yet  feared  that 
it  was  intended  against  himself.  He  concentrated  his  forces  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Flanders,  and  announced  to  the. affrighted 
States  of  Holland,  that  any  act  of  hostility  against  James  would 
be  treated  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  France.  When,  how- 
ever, his  preparations  were  completed,  he  declared  war  against 
the  emperor,  moved  towards  Fhilipsburg,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Dutch,  that  hi9  intended  to  respect  the  peace  with  Holland.  Before 
Lis  campaign  in  Germany,  he  had  repeatedly  warned  James  to 
beware  of  William.  James,  however,  thought  that  this  was  only  a 
means  of  alluring  him  into  the  French  alliance ;  he  was  indignant 
at  the  tone  of  protection  implied  in  the  French  king's  threat  to  the 
Dutch ;  and  he  feared  that  his  subjects  would  believe,  on  the  un- 
founded assertion  of  D'Avaux,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague, 
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that  he  had  entened  into  a  secret  allianoe  wiih  Louis.  He  tiieiefoie 
«ent  to  the  States  a  denial  of  the  sappoeed  ailianoe ;  and  a  dscfak 
lation,  that  the  siege  of  Pliilipsbaig  was  a  Yiolation  of  ^  twenty 
years'  truce,  and  that  h^  was  willing  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  pesoe 
of  Europe  (Sept.  26).  The  deputies  of  the  SMee  had,  meantime, 
.been  gained  over  by  William ;  the  offer  of  James  was  oreriooked; 
and  the  only  answer  was  the  insulting  intimation,  that  they  were 
ready  to  reconcile  the  king  and  his  subjects^  by  insniing  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  Kngiand, 

James  was  now  at  last  convinoed,  notwithatanding  the  piotests- 
tiona  of  his  false-hearted  daughter  Mary,  that  there  was  &  deep  plot 
against  his  throne  and  person.  He  sought  now  to  atone  for  hb 
past  imprudence.  He  eolicited  the  adyioe  of  the  bishopa,  oxderad 
the  restoration  of  the  magistrates  that  had  been  remored  for  their 
answer  to  the  '^ three  questions;"  made  known  by  proobmatioo, 
William's  design  of  invasion,  and  his  own  intention  of  relying  soklj 
upon  the  loyalty  of  his  people ;  replaced  the  bishop  of  London  b 
his  see,  and  Dr.  Hough,  and  the  expelled  fellows,  in  their  plaeee  in 
Magdalene  College ;  restored  to  the  cities  and  hoxonghs  their  ancient 
charters^  and  pubBshed  a  general  pardon. 

The  measures  of  the  conspirators  had,  meantime,  been  oompleteH ; 
Russell  had  frequently  bcone  their  messages  to  WiUiam  ;  bat  so 
euToy  from  the  Hague,  ostensibly  to  oongratulate  James  on  the  biitk 
of  an  heir,  had  given  them  a  better  opportunity  of  holding  coomi- 
nications.  Some  of  them  subscribed  to  a  paper  in  cipher,  iuTitiBg 
William,  and  declaring,  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  woidd  imme- 
diately take  his  part.  Nottingham  refused  to  sign ;  and  hiaasBodates 
reviled  him  as  a  coward.  He  answered,  that  he  ^^  apprehoided  bo  ill 
consequences  to  religion,  or  the  just  interests  of  his  hi^^ees ;  which 
a  little  time  would  not  effectually  remedy ;  nor  could  he  imagine 
that  the  Papists  were  able  to  make  any  furUier  oonsideiable  progieaB.' 
The  same  were  the  opinions  of  Lord  Halifax.  The  pielflnaione  on 
which  William  was  to  ground  his  daim,  were,  his  desire  of  iasonog 
a  free  parliament  for  putting  an  end  to  the  di«|>otes  between  JaiMS 
and  his  subjects,  and  of  preserving  the  crown  in  the  royal  hxul^jy 
instead  of  descending  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  ha  and  hk 
partisans  maintained,  in  defiance  of  evident  tnUh,  was  not  the  sod 
of  James.  To  make  his  twofold  purpose  known,  and  to  gain  par- 
tisans for  its  support,  Burnet  composed  a  pretended  memorial  fmrn 
the  Protestants  of  England  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Eighty  then- 
sand  copies  of  this  forgery  were  pi^iared  for  cireuation  in  England. 
William  added  a  declaration,  promising  protection  to  all  reli^ow; 
redress  of  grievanoes,  security  for  Protestants,  and  peace  to  all 
good  ealjects.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  his  invasion  of  Eng- 
land might  not  disgust  the  parties  to  the  League  of  Augsbog,  be 
informed  them,  that  his  only  object  was  to  restore  tranqaillity  to 
British  subjects,  and  complete  toleration  to  the  Gathofics ;  and  thas 
enable  England  to  take  part  against  Louis;  that  if  he  took  a  ssnll 
militaiy  foree,  it  was  only  (or  security,  and  not  for  conquest  or  any 
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other  personal  object.  The  States  added  to  this  sample  of  diplomatic 
truth,  that,  believing  William's  intention  to  be  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  and  fearing  James's  designs,  if  he  should  sncoeed  in 
destroying  the  freedom  of  England,  they  had  lent  William  a  few 
ships  and  a  few  auxiliaries,  not  to  dethrone  his  uncle,  but  to  secure 
for  the  English  a  free  parliament  and  wholesome  laws  (Oct.  18, 
A.D.  1688). 

With  these  "few"  ships,  amounting  to  oxty  men-of-war  and 
seren  hundred  traiiq>orts,  and  containing  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand soldiers,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  military  equipments,  William 
at  last  sailed  as  if  for  Yorkshire,  then  altered  his  course,  passed  the 
English  fleet,  which  was  weather-bound  in  the  Downs,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Torbay,  the  destined  place  of  landing  (November  5,  A.D. 
1688). 

When  he  approached  Exeter,  the  bishop  and  dean  fled :  the  popu- 
lace applauded;  but  no  addresses,  no  demonstrations,  evinced  the 
feeling  of  the  more  respectable  citizens ;  the  very  choristers  quitted 
the  cathedral,  when  Dr.  Burnet  began  to  read  the  prince's  declara- 
tion. William  began  to  hesitate :  none  had  as  yet  joined  him ;  and 
Lord  Lovelace,  hastening  to  him  with  a  few  horse,  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  militia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester.  William 
threatened  to  re-embark,  and  leave  the  conspirators  to  the  king's 
vengeance:  a  few  stragglers  served  to  keep  alive  his  hopes;  and 
after  a  brief  interval,  a  rapid  change  took  place. 

Among  some  of  the  officers  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  an 
association  had  been  formed  in  fstvour  of  William.  It  was  by  the 
desertion  of  these  men  that  William  was  first  ^icouraged.  At  the 
tidings  of  the  prince's  landing,  three  regiments  of  cavsdiy  had  been 
ordered  by  James  to  advance  to  Salisbury.  Lord  Combnry,  their 
senior  officer,  gave  the  men  a  day's  rest^  and  then  ordered  them  to 
mount,  and  b^t  up  the  enemy's  quarters  at  Honiton.  He  was  one 
of  the  associated  officers,  and  gave  these  orders  with  the  hope  of 
inducing  his  men  to  join  the  enemy.  His  design,  however,  had 
already  been  suspected,  and  the  officers  of  the  two  regiments  that 
were  with  him,  demanded  to  see  his  orders.  Unable  to  satisfy  them, 
and  alarmed  at  their  threats,  he  was  glad  to  steal  off  to  the  enemy. 
Thirty  troopers  imitated  his  example,  and  the  rest  rode  back  to 
Salisbury.  The  third  regiment  had  mustered  at  a  distance,  and, 
unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  was  betrayed  by  Colonel  Lang- 
ston  to  the  Dutch  troops.  Most  of  the  officers  imitated  the  example 
of  their  colonel  and  entered  the  Dutch  service;  but  the  privates,  with 
the  exception  of  fifty,  remained  firm  to  their  allegiance,  and  were 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Trifling  as  the  desertion  had  been,  it  was  magnified  by  successive 
rumours,  until  it  was  said  that  entire  battalions  had  deserted,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  disaffected.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
panic  that  ensued,  the  conspirators  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ; 
the  earl  of  Danby  and  Lord  Lumley  in  Yorkshire ;  Earl  Devon  in 
the  centre  of  England ;  and  the  lords  Delamere  and  Brandon  in 
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Chesliire.  Noxnerous  meetings  wece  held  at  Yofk,  Deriijr,  tsd 
Nottingham,  and  resolutions  were  passed  in  fisvottr  of  a  firee  parlia- 
ment, and  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion.  '^We  own," 
said  the  deckirataon  from  Nottingham^  ^  that  it  is  a  rebellion  to  mist 
our  king  that  governs  by  law ;  but  he  was  always  aooannted  s 
tyrant,  that  Bude  his  will  the  law.  To  resist  sacL  a  one,  we  jnstlj 
esteem  it  no  rebellion,  but  a  necessary  defence." 

The  same  occurrence  that  thus  animated  ike  associates  of  WiDisin, 
animated  James :  althon;^  he  now  pexDdved,  what  he  bef<»e  sss- 
peoted,  that  there  were  traitors  in  bis  serrice,  he  thought  there 
WE9  still  sufficient  loyalty  to  insure  success.  At  &  milituy 
council  held  at  Whitehall,  his  declaration  of  confidenee  in  ku 
army  was  answered  with  loud  acclamation&  He  seoeiTed  soon 
after  a  petition,  signed  by  five  bishops  and  twelre  nobles,  pnyinir 
for  a  &ee  and  legal  parliament,  without  dday»  James  aosmred 
that  this  was  his  earnest  wish ;  that,  on  the  word  of  &  king,  it 
should  assemble  the  moment  the  prince  of  Orange  should  quit  the 
kingdom ;  ^^  but  how,"  he  added,  ^  em  you  have  a  free  pAriiament, 
now  that  a  foreign  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  fbroe,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  return  one  hundred  momben  ?  "  While  James  «si 
deliberating  what  measures  to  take,  he  reoeiTcd  infoimstioa  of  a 
design,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Churchill  and  Cobnel  Trelawney,  to 
seize  his  person,  and,  if  necessary,  put  him  to  deatL  He  thought 
it  prudent  to  conceal  his  knowledoe  of  the  plot ;  and  the  next  dby 
its  supposed  derisers,  with  the  doKO  of  Grafton,  two  colonels,  sod 
twenty  priyates,  went  over  to  the  enemy  (November  23). 

The  Princess  Anne,  James's  fayourite  daughter,  who  was  herself 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  with  William,  had,  meaetime,  contrived 
the  desertion  of  her  indolent  husband,  Prinoe  GFeerge  of  Denmaik, 
^'  Est-^-possible,"  as  he  was  sumamed  at  court.  Ajone  herself  sooo 
followed.  The  letter  which  she  left  for  James,  to  excuse  hsr 
flight,  is  a  pitiful  display  <^  ingratitude  and  dupHoity:  it  ex- 
presssed  her  surprise  at  her  hnslMuid's  conduct ;  her  fear  of  seeing 
her  father,  as  long  as  Prince  George  was  in  disgiace ;  and  her  no- 
happiness  at  being  placed  in  such  a  position,  as  to  be  obliged  to  diev 
an  apparent  want  of  duty  and  affection,  either  to  bar  fiUher  or 
to  her  husband.  ^^God  help  me!"  ezdaimed  the  heart-hrokeo 
monarch  at  the  tidings ;  ^^  my  very  children  have  forsaken  me." 

Had  James  marched  at  once  against  William,  he  would  at  Issit 
have  giyen  confidence  to  his  friends.  He  had,  indeed,  made  pr»> 
parations  for  this  purpose,  and  had  leyiewed  the  troops  at  Salis- 
bury, when  a  profuse  bleeding  at  the  nose,  that  continued  at  intervali 
for  several  days,  and  returned  in  the  most  distressing  maaoer  u 
often  as  he  mounted  on  horseback,  kept  him  inaetiye  oniil  the 
advance  of  William,  and  the  delay  of  his  own  artillery,  obliged  him 
to  fall  back  to  London.  A  decisive  Uow,  whether  succoaifni  or  not, 
would  probably  have  aroused  the  national  loyalty.  Ab  it  was,  the 
desertions;  the  gathering  of  the  conspirators  in  the  noitkem  sad 
midland  counties ;  the  bold  language  of  the  popular  meetings;  and, 
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atill  more,  the  ezaggented  nunoon  that  were  widely  and  hoarlj 
reported,  spread  coDfltematioii  ahd  matnal  distrast  amonffst  the 
foUowers  of  the  king.  The  panic  aounig  his  friends,  added  to  his 
orerwhehning  grief  for  the  oondnot  of  his  children,  pazalysed  the 
energies  of  James  himself.  He  abandoned,  at  last,  all  thoughts  of 
resistanoe.  Conlbnnaklj  to  the  adrioe  of  a  great  oonndl  of  forty 
peers,  he  summoBed  a  parliainent  for  the  15th  of  the  following 
Janoarj;  proclahned  a  general  pardon;  and  appointed  Halifax, 
Nottinghsun,  and  GodolphiB,  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Oranga 
He  little  thooght  that  his  eommiBsioners  were  themselres  in  the  plot 

The  chief  artides  proposed  hy  William  were,  that  each  of  the  twe 
armies  shoidd  keep  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  London ;  that 
hima^  and  James  should  remain  either  both  in  the  capital,  or  both 
at  an  equal  distance ;  and  that  both  should  have  the  same  number  of 
guards ;  and  that  the  Tower  and  Tilbury  Fort  should  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  city. 

The  lett^ii,  that  nnaiitime  parsed  from  the  commissioners  to 
James,  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  increase  his  alarm.  He 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  William's  intention  to  depose 
him  by  a  parliament  ealled  by  royal  authority ;  perhaps  even  worse 
was  to  be  apprehended.  Under  this  alannmg  impression,  and  in 
compliance  with  Goddphin's  treacherous  advice,  James  tock  the 
very  resolution  that  his  enemies  desired ;  he  resolved  immediately  to 
take  refuge  lu  France.  He  had,  the  day  before,  sent  away  his  queen 
and  the  prince  of  Wales :  he  now  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
aimy,  dispensing  with  its  future  services;  and,  disguised  as  a  private 
country  gentleman^  left  the  palace  by  night,  and  set  sail  for  France. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked,  ran  aground  at  Sheemess,  and 
was  boarded  by  boats  stationed  to  intercept  fugitives. 

In  London,  meantime,  aa  soon  as  the  king's  flight  was  known, 
about  thirty  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  repaired  to  the  Guildhall, 
formed  themselves,  together  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  into 
a  st^xeme  council,  and  informed  William  that  they  would  support 
his  twofold  design  of  procuring  a  free  pariiament,  and  of  insuring 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  church  of  Fngland. 

The  London  population,  however,  despite  the  authority  of  the 
new  council,  indulged  in  its  wanton  love  of  mischief.  Some  days 
before  James's  departure,  the  people  had  been  excited  by  numerous 
copies  of  a  prochunation  published  in  William's  name.  This  pro- 
clamation had  a  smack  of  the  old  Shaftesbury  style :  it  spoke  of 
bands  of  armed  ^^  Papists  "  bdng  prepared  to  rise  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  to  give  London  and 
Westminster  to  fire  and  sword ;  and  it  dedared  all  Papists  that  had 
arms  about  their  persons  or  houses,  banditti,  incapable  of  receiviw 
quarter ;  and  warned  the  magistrates  to  execute  this  command  with 
vigour,  or  that  they  would  hare  to  answer  for  all  the  Protestant 
blood  that  might  be  spilt  Quoting  the  authority  of  this  document^ 
large  bodies  of  men  plundered  the  dwdlings  of  the  Catholics, 
destroyed  their  chapels,  and  insulted  the  ambassadors  of  the  Catholic 
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powers.  After  these  disorders  had. continued  for  two  dajrs,  a  cry  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  aroused  men  from  their  slumbers :  loudCT*  and 
louder  it  sounded  as  it  was  caught  up  from  street  to  street,  at  last  its 
terrific  warning  could  no  longer  be  mistaken  :  "'  The  Irish  are  np  and 
cutting  throats."  Almost  at  once,  the  whole  city  gleamed  with 
lights,  and  myriads  of  men  were  swarming  the  streets,  in  quest  of 
the  imaginary  enemy.     Daylight  dispdled  their  terrors* 

The  council  had  now  learned  that  James  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob  at  Feversham.  They  immediately  despatched  the  eari  of 
Feversham  and  two  hundred  horse-guards  for  the  royal  proteeUon. 
James  re-entered  London,  preceded  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  riding 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  while  a  vast  assemblage  testified  their 
loyalty  by  enthusiajstic  cheers,  and  bells  rang,  and  bonfires  closed  the 
day  (Dec.  16). 

Previous  to  this  triumphant  return,  James  had  despatched  the 
earl  of  Feversham  to  treat  with  William.  Disregarding  the  veiy 
liberties  of  which  he  professed  to  be  the  champion,  William,  to  the 
mortification  of  his  adherents,  arrested  the  earl,  without  form  or 
process.  He  had  in  fact  assumed  the  tone,  not  of  a  mediator,  but 
of  a  ruler,  and  as  such  had  issued  his  orders  to  the  army  and  to  the 
great  officers  of  state ;  while  his  English  supporters  had  already 
parcelled  out  amongst  themselves  the  offices  of  government,  and 
made  arrangements  for  other  and  more  substantial  rewards.  Great, 
therefore,  was  their  perplexity  at  the  news,  that  James  was  still  id 
England,  and  was  even  in  London.  They  resolved,  at  length,  that 
the  king's  flight  should  be  deemed  an  abdication,  that  he  should  no 
longer  be  treated  as  king.  Some  urged  that  he  diould  be  imprisoned 
in  some  fortress ;  but  William  thought  it  most  politic  to  scare  him 
from  the  kingdom,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  seem  to  be 
his  own  voluntary  act. 

A  strong  body  of  Dutch  troops  accordingly  poured  into  West- 
minster, and  advancing  to  Whitehall  with  lighted  matches,  demanded 
instant  possession.  Lord  Craven,  the  commander  of  the  goaids,  a 
veteran  of  eighty  years  of  age,  replied,  that  as  long  as  breath 
remained  in  his  body,  they  should  never  make  a  king  of  England 
prisoner.  James,  however,  saw  that  resistance  was  now  useless 
and  with  much  difficulty  persuaded  the  veteran  to  retire.  The  kioff 
was  now  bidden  to  withdraw  to  the  unfurnished  and  dilapidated  royal 
residence  at  Ham,  but  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Rochester. 
When  the  people  saw  him  going  down  the  river,  guarded  by  boats 
filled  with  foreign  soldiers,  numbers  of  them  burst  into  teara^  and 
many  shewed,  both  by  looks  and  words,  their  shame  and  indignation 
that  an  EngUsh  kiog  should  be  thus  carried  off  from  the  English 
capital 

During  his  residence  of  four  days  at  Rochester,  James  noticed 
that  communication  with  the  town  was  cut  off  by  his  Dutch  guards, 
while  the  way  to  the  sea  was  left  open;  it  was  plain  that  hia 
enemies  wished  him  to  be  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  he  receiTed 
letters  from  his  friends  ahnost  every  hour,  pressing  him  not  to 
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Qscape ;  aad  Lord  Middleton  repurad  to  him  in  person,  and  platnlr 
told  him  that,  if  he  once  left  Enghiad,  there  was  no  hope  of  hia 
return.  James,  however,  htul  told  the  peers  at  Londoa,  that 
he  knew  from  the  history  of  Richard  II»,  what  it  was  for  a 
dethroned  monarch  to  be  a  prisoner.  He  remembered  too  ths 
ominous  words  of  his  &ther,  that  the  distance  was  short  indeed 
between  a  king's  prison  and  his  grave.  As  a  last  experiment^ 
James  repeated  to  the  bishops  an  offer  which  he  had  already  mads 
to  the  aldermen  of  London,  of  placing  his  penM>n  in  their  custody, 
if  they  wonld  answer  for  his  mfety.  Being  refused,  he  left  for 
publication  a  paper  which  intimated  his  return,  when  the  delusion 
of  the  people  should  be  dispelled ;  then  hastened  on  board  a  fishing- 
smack  (Dec  24,  A.D.  1688) ;  and  was  soon  lodged  with  all  the 
honour  of  royalty  in  one  of  the  French  palaces. 

At  William's  request,  the  lords  in  the  metropolis  had  all  this 
time  continued  to  sit  at  Westminster.  As,  however,  they  seemed 
inclined  to  ke^  him  to  the  letter  of  his  ^  declaration,"  he  deter*^ 
mined  to  combine  other  dements  with  this  deUberatire  body ;  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  implicate  the  city  in  his  measures.  He  had 
reconrse  to  a  meeting  ui^own  to  the  English  constitution,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  fifty  citisens  to  represent  the 
common  council,  and  of  all  persons  then  rssident  in  London,  that  had 
been  members  of  any  parliament  of  Oharles  IL  These  met 
at  St  James's  to  aid  w  illiam  ^^  to  pursue  the  ends  of  his  declara- 
tion." After  much  debate,  the  prince  was  requested  to  issue  writs 
for  a  *' Convention  parliament,"  and  meantime  to  exercise  ths 
supreme  authority. 

When  the  Convention  assembled,  the  lower  house  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  those  men  that  had  been  loudest  in  the  cause  of 
William ;  while  the  upper  house  was  composed  only  of  Protestants, 
no  Catholics  having  been  summoned.  Poole,  who  had  been  a 
"  patriot "  in  the  pay  of  France,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  com- 
mons, and  Halifax  was  appointed  president  of  the  peers.  The 
whole  assembly  was  composed  of  three  parties  ;  of  those  that 
wished  for  a  virtual  republic,  under  a  nominal  king ;  those  that 
declared  that  the  throne  could  never  become  vacant,  that  the 
moment  one  king  ceased  to  reign,  his  next  heir  was  sovereign ;  and 
of  those  that  were  the  decided  partisans  of  William,  forming  a 
majority  in  the  commons,  but  a  minority  in  the  lords,  who  main- 
tained that  James's  departnre  had  left  the  throne  vacant,  and  that 
none  was  so  worthyto  fill  it  as  the  man  that  had  expelled  the  tymnt 

A  letter  from  William  urged  the  Convention  to  establish  their 
laws,  religion,  and  liberty,  upon  a  secure  foundation,  warned  them 
that  Louis,  their  great  enemy,  was  on  the  point  of  invading  Holland, 
and  entreated  for  the  security  of  both  ooantries,  no  less  than 
for  oomplianoe  with  existinff  treaties,  and  a3  a  grateful  return  for 
recent  services,  that  En^^d  should  unite  with  Holland,  in  crushing 
their  old  and  powerful  enemy.  The  tone  of  the  letter  was  readily 
caught  up  by  William's  adherents :  plots  of  Lciah  ^^  Papists,"  and 
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designs  of  Loais^  the  arch-perseoutor  of  Protestantism,  were  fikbiri- 
cated  for  the  occasion,  and  failed  not  to  excite  and  exasperate. 

As  the  prince  had  been  sent  for  by  his  partisans,  to  undertake  the 
.administration  of  goyemment,  it  was  proposed  by  some  that  a 
regency  should  govern  for  James  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  This 
proposal  was  ably  supported  by  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Claien- 
don,  and  fiercely  opposed  by  Halifikx  and  Danby.  It  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  two.  The  commons  resolved,  meantime,  ^'  that  King 
James  II.,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution,  by  break- 
ing the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  die  kingdom, 
has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby 
become  vacant,  and  that  experience  had  shewn  it  to  be  inoonsistait 
"^th  the  safety  and  welfcire  of  the  Protestant  religion  to  be  governed 
by  a  Popish  prince."  It  was  not  easy  to  explain  how  departure 
from  the  realm  was  necessarily  abdication,  nor  how  James  had 
broken  a  contract,  the  veiy  existence  of  which  was  hotiy  contested : 
the  word  ''  abdicated  "  was,  therefore,  altered  by  the  lords  to  that  of 
^'deserted,"  and  the  clause,  that  ^^the  throne  is  thereby  beoome 
vacant,"  was  omitted.  ThLs  twofold  amendment,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  commons,  and  the  question  was  reconsidered  hy  the 
lords  (Feb.  1,  A.D.  1689). 

Amid  these  discussions  William  became  impatient;  affiuta,  he 
fiaid,  required  his  presence  on  the  continent,  and  the  succession  to 
the  English  crown  must  at  once  be  decided.  He  professed  not  to 
care  how  this  was  done,  but  he  declared  he  would  never  be  gentle- 
man-usher to  his  wife,  would  never  hold  the  crown  by  '^  apron- 
strings."  His  partisans  understood  him,  and  the  debate  assumed  a 
more  decided  tone.  In  a  "  free  conference"  between  the  two  houses, 
the  lords  inquired  whether,  if  it  were  granted  tiiat  desertion  implied 
abdication,  James  had  forfeited,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his 
posterity.  This  question  was  perplexing  enough :  if  an  affiraiative 
answer  were  returned,  Mary,  the  consort  of  William,  was  of  oonrse 
excluded.  The  conference  broke  up  without  any  conclusion,  hut 
while  the  lords  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  for  a  trifiing  nujoritj  of 
their  own  body  to  contend  against  two-thirds  of  the  commons,  sup- 
ported by  a  foreign  prince,  and  a  foreign  aimy,  William  saw  that 
if  he  meant  to  gain  the  crown,  some  concessions  were  necessary  ;  he 
still  refused  to  be  the  subject  of  his  wife,  but  he  was  no  longer 
unwilling  to  share  her  throne. 

It  was  at  last,  therefore,  determined,  that  the  crown  and  r«gal 
dignity  should  be  held  conjointly  by  William  and  Mary ;  that  the 
royal  prerogative  should  be  exercised  by  the  former  in  the  name  of 
both ;  and  that  the  same  dignity  should  descend  to  their  joint  heirs, 
or  to  those  of  Mary  if  she  survived,  or  else  to  her  sister,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  her  heirs ;  or  fiuling  all  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of 
WiUiam  of  Orange  (Feb.  12,  A.D.  1689). 

Despite  of  debcites  and  concessions,  difficulties  continued  to  arise  ; 
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and  William  was  not  a  little  annoyed  bj  tbe  question,  what  security 
had  been  obtained  more  than  formerly,  against  tbe  tyranny  of  tbe 
crown.  He  sougbt  to  startle  tbem  from  tbe  consideration,  by  depict- 
ing the  dangerous  crisis  of  afiairs,  and  then  by  threatening  to  return 
to  Holland,  and  leare  them  to  their  £ftte ;  it  was  all  in  Tain,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  once  mbre,  and  to  allow  the  arbitrary  acts  of  James 
to  be  enumerated  as  if  in  warning  to  himself,  and  a  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  subject  to  be  reiid  before  him,  in  presence  of  both 
houses  (Feb.  13,  A.D.  1689).  The  substance  of  the  Declaration  is 
(be  same  as  that  of  the  Bill,  of  Rights,  which  was  passed  a  few  months 
later.  By  these  instruments  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal  to  appoint 
courts  of  commission  for  ecclesiastical  causes ;  to  suspend  or  disuse 
with  the  laws,  ^^  as  it  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late, '  and 
either  to  levy  money,  or  to  raise  or  maintain  an  army  in  time  of 
peace,  without  consent  of  parliament ;  as  well  as  to  maKO  grants  or 
promises  of  fines  or  forfeitures,  before  the  infliction  of  such  punish- 
ment :  it  was  added,  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
the  king ;  that  parliamentary  elections  and  debates  should  be  free ; 
that,  out  of  the  parliament  house,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted 
for  occurrences  within  its  walls;  that  there  should  be  frequent 
parliaments ;  that  jurors  should  be  duly  empanelled,  and,  in  trials 
for  high  treason,  should  be  freeholders ;  and  finally,  that  there  should 
be  no  excessive  bails  or  fines ;  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments. 

With  the  exception  of  the  illegality  of  suspending  the  laws, 
scarcely  one  of  these  rights  was  new  or  better  defined  than  before, 
or  guaranteed  with  adcUtional  securities.  But  whatever  the  merits 
or  defects  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  a  distinct  landmark  between  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  present  time ;  it  is  a  point  of  final 
departure  from  the  principles  that  led  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  the. 
abandonment  of  the  maxims  of  Granmer  and  Cromwell,  and  of  Laud 
and  Strafibrd,  that  passive  obedience  is  the  duty  of  the  subject,  and 
that  the  crown  is  the  source  of  all  power  and  right,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
WIXiLIAM;  hi,    A.P.  1689-^1708. 

VOS'JVl^OllBp  BATTLB8  07  KILLlKIUiNKIB  AMO  TBB  BOTHX.  CAPTTVU* 
TION  OF  LIMBBICK.  WAR  WITB  FBANCB.  PLOTS.  DI8PUTB8  WITH  TBI 
COMMONS. 

Afi  soon  as  William's  accession  waa  Yoted,  places  and  titles  were 
Bbeially  bestowed  apon  the  chief  contrivers  of  the  late  rerolutioiL 
Banbj  became  lord  president  of  the  council ;  HaH&x  reooyered  tbe 
privy  seal,  and  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham  were  appointed  secre- 
taries of  state ;  the  marquis  of  Winchester  was  created  duke  of 
Bolton ;  the  lords  Mordaunt  and  Churchill,  earis  of  Monmouth  and 
Marlborough,  and  the  Dutch  fervourite,  Bentinck,  was  created  esri 
of  Portland.  Doctor  Burnet  was  not  forgotten :  his  services  were 
rewarded  witli  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Six  hundred  thouaod 
pounds  were  voted  to  the  States  of  Holland,  for  the  expenses  of  tLelr 
expedition  into  Eingland. 

Although  declared  to  have  been  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation,  William  feared  the  result  of  new  elections:  it  w» 
resolved  to  give  to  the  Convention  the  name,  and  as  much  ae 
possible  the  dignil^^  of  a  parliament.  This  singular  parliament 
mimediately  prooeeded  to  buedness.  The  attainders  of  Lord  Rossell 
and  Algernon  Sydney  were  reversed ;  and  the  dangerous  power  of 
sui^nding  the  Habeas  Corpus  was,  for  the  first  time,  bestowed 
upon  the  crown.  By  the  Act  of  Toleration,  all  Dissenters  bnt 
Unitarians,  on  takkig  a  modifi^  oath  of  supremacy,  and  signing 
a  declaration  against  '^  Popery  "  and  transubstantiation,  were  allowed 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  Anglican  churches,  and  to  assemble  io 
their  own  places  of  worship,  provided  the  doors  remained  un&stened. 

As  William  was  a  Calvinist,  and,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  higin 
church  principles,  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were 
altered,  and  the  words  '^rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns"  were 
omitted.  The  penalties  of  refusing  the  oaths  in  their  new  form 
were  deprivation,  and  all  the  penalties  of  refusing  the  old  acts  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  which  had  been  pledged  to  James,  could  not  be  lawfollv 
transferred  to  William.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
seven  bishops  were  of  this  opinion,  and  were  consequently  deposed. 
They  became  known  by  the  appellation  of  '^  Non-jurors,"  and  were 
still  regarded  by  the  lay  ^'  Non-jurors "  ajs  the  lawful  bishops.  A 
schism  in  the  Establishment,  and  a  new  kind  of  episcopal  chuich  was 
the  consequence.  After  the  deaths  of  the  original  Non-juroiB>  the 
new  congregations  gradually  diminished,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of 
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them  is  now  to  be  fonnd.  As  abont  four  bnndred  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  had  joined  the  eight  non-jnring  prelates,  the  partisans  of  the 
new  goTemment  were  pat  into  the  vacant  livings,  and,  while  they 
warmly  supported  the  Revolution,  introduced,  under  the  gnidanoe 
of  Locke,  those  prindplea  of  Latitfidinarianum  by  which  men 
could  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  without  assenting  to 
a  tittle  of  their  obviona  meaning. 

By  the  artfnl  management  of  the  dnke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  revolutionary  proceedings  in 
England  were  closely  imitated  in  Scotland.  Great  numbers  of 
armed  Covenanters  having  been  concealed  by  Hamilton  in  various 
parts  of  Edinbnigh ;  an  alarm  was  nused  that  an  army  was  at  the 
gates ;  and  a  report  was  spread,  that  the  guns  of  the  castle  were 
abont  to  open  npon  the  town.  The  Covenanters  now  issued  from 
their  lurking-places,  and  the  members  that  fevoured  James,  assailed 
with  threats  and  curses,  were  scared  away  from  the  assembly. 
Amidst  all  this  excitement,  James  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
his  crown,  and  William  was  called  to  take  his  place.  This  vote, 
however,  was  not  to  be  put  into  execution  without  a  struggle.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  the  eldest  son  of  Hamilton,  boldly  demanded  the 
recall  of  James ;  tlie  dnke  of  Gcrdon  refnsed  to  sorrender  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh;  two  Scottish  regiments  in  England  revolted;  and 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now  viscount  of  Dundee,  hastened  from  the 
capital  with  fifty  horse  to  raise  the  Highlands.  It  was  the  departure 
of  these  fugitives  that  produced  the  alarm,  so  well  managed  by 
Hamiltoiu 

Dundee,  however,  soon  let  the  partisans  of  William  know  that 
they  must  prepare  for  action^  He  collected  his  Highhwd  bands, 
seized  Blair  Castle,  in  Athole,  lost,  but  again  recovered  it ;  and  in 
the  rocky  plain  between  the  castle  and  the  pass  of  Killicrankie, 
encountered  Mackay,  the  leader  of  William's  forces.  Having  dis- 
charged and  thrown  away  their  muekets,  the  Highlanders  dashed, 
according  to  their  custom,  with  tai^get  and  claymore  upon  the  enemy. 
In  a  few  seconds,  the  regulars  were  struggling  in  broken  masses ; 
a  few  seconds  more,  and  the  terrible  broadsword  had  done  its 
work ;  all  now  was  route  and  slaughter.  Fifteen  hundred  mingled 
their  blood  with  the  mountain  torrent,  and  fifteen  hundred  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  victora.  All  the  fruits  of  this  victory  were  lost 
by  one  disastrous  accident :  at  the  very  close  of  the  battle,  Dundee 
himself  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-shot  (May  26,  A.D.  1690). 
Gordon  had  already  surrendered  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
James's  hopee  in  Scotland  were  well  nigh  extinguished. 

The  statement  of  the  battle  of  Killicmnkie  that  was  inserted  in 
William's  London  Gazette  shews  the  validity  of  such  accounts :  a 
party  of  Highlanders^  it  is  there  said,  carried  off"  some  meal  belong- 
ing to  the  royal  anny ;  Mackay  pursued  them,  overtook  their  main 
body ;  and  captured  or  slew  nearly  the  whole  party. 

The  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Kirk, 
speedily  followed.     In  the  autumn  of  1691,  when  the  attention  of 
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goTemment  was  less  occupied  by  the  moyements  of  the  Irish,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  offeriog  pardon  to  all  the  Highlanden  that 
would  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  gOYernmenty  before  the  first  daj  of 
the  following  jear,  A.D.  1692. 

An  old  chieftain,  Macdonald  of  Glenoo,  repaired,  for  this  pnipose, 
to  Fort  William,  but  the  officer  in  command  refused  to  receive  his 
oath.  The  chief  then  took  the  road  for  Inverary ;  but,  in  oonsa- 
qnence  of  the  snows  and  storms,  did  not  reach  that  town  until  a  day 
or  two  after  the  allotted  time.  He,  however,  took  the  oath,  and 
received  a  certificate.  His  enemies  immediately  alleged  his  delay 
as  a  proof  of  disaffection ;  and  William  signed  an  order  for  the 
extermination  of  his  clan,  consbting  of  about  serentj  persons  besides 
women  and  children.  The  detachment  sent  for  this  object,  being 
commanded  by  an  officer  related  by  marriage  to  Macdonald,  was 
welcomed  with  true  Highland  hospitality.  For  a  fortni^t,  the 
soldiers  were  liberally  entertained,  and  then,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  rose  upon  their  hosts.  Macdonald  and  many  others  had 
alrnidy  been  butchered,  when  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and  the  report 
of  musketry,  aroused  the  survivors :  they  opened  their  ejei 
to  the  flashing  of  arms,  and  the  conflagration  of  their  homes.  A 
frightful  stonn  was  howling  over  head,  and  had,  fortunately,  drivea 
the  soldiers  from  the  passes,  and  thus  afforded  an  outlet  £rom  the 
glen.  By  this  means,  some  were  enabled  to  escape  from  porsnit 
to  the  wildest  retreats,  but  only  to  die,  for  the  most  part,  with  oold 
and  hunger  (February  12,  A.D.  1692).  Never  did  Hun  or  Indian 
perpetrate  a  more  barbarous  deed.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  William 
was  innocent ;  it  is  proved,  that  he  knew  what  he  signed  in  its 
general  purpose,  if  not  in  detail :  neither  the  instigators  nor  the 
perpetrators  of  the  massacre  received  a  word  of  disapprobation. 

Long  before  the  accomplishment  of  this  merciless  deed,  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  three  kingdoms  had  been  concentrated  upon  the  efibrts 
of  James's  partisans  in  Ireland.  In  the  period  tkat  intervened 
between  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth  and  the  flight  of  James,  the 
tatter  had  disarmed  the  militia,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Ireland. 
Ulster  rang  for  a  while  with  reports  of  danger  and  Popish  massacre ; 
but  when  the  alarm  had  subsided,  James  continued  his  measnree ; 
granted  toleration  and  office  to  Catholics,  and  appointed  Richard 
Talbot,  the  earl  of  Tyroonnel,  lieutenant-general,  and  then  gover- 
nor,  of  Ireland  (Januaty,  A.D.  1687).  Tjnrconnel  had  been  ordered 
to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  Irish  *'  interest,"  in  order  that  Ireland 
might  afford  a  refuge,  if  James  were  unfortunate  in  En^and. 
Tyrconnel,  however,  had  a  more  extensive  object  in  view ;  he  not 
only  provided  for  James,  but  he  wished  to  render  Ireland  indepen- 
dent, if  ever  the  prince  of  Orange  should  seize  the  crown  of  England. 
Having  obtained  promisee  of  aid  from  France,  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  By  promises^ 
intimidation,  and  writs  of  quo  warranto,  in  execution  of  a  decision 
of  Charles  II.,  he  found  means  to  replace  the  charters  of  most  of 
the  towns  and  cities,  with  others  that  were  likely  to  secure  a 
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devoted  parliament  James,  Loweyer,  disliked  his  proceedings; 
and,  little  thinking  how  soon  his  own  opinion  would  change,  refused 
to  hear  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement 

While  the  English  Conyention  parliament  were  debating  on  the 
accession  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  James  had  landed  in  Dnblin ;  had 
met  his  Irish  parliament;  and,  notwithstanding  his  late  refusal, 
repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which,  in  his  brother's  reign,  had 
despoiled  the  natiyes  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lands.  He  was 
acknowledged  bj  all  except  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  and 
EnniskiUen.  The  Protestants  defended  these  places  with  all  tba 
energy  of  despair. 

The  French  general,  De  Rosen,  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry. Unable  to  subdue  the  yalonr  of  its  defenders,  he  was 
obliged  to  await  the  slower  operation  of  funine.  To  hasten,  if 
possible,  the  consumption  of  food,  he  coUected  the  Protestants  £rom 
all  the  neighbouring  country,  and  droye  them  into  the  space  between 
his  lines  and  the  walls,  in  hopes  that  their  starying  and  forlorn  con- 
dition would  excite  the  compassion  of  the  townsmen.  Such  bar- 
barity is  not  uncommon  in  war.  As  soon,  howeyer,  as  James 
heard  of  it,  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  cruelty  of  ^*  the 
barbarous  Muscoyite,"  and  ordered,  not  only  De  Rosen,  but  aU  his 
officers  in  Ulster,  to  desist  from  such  atrocities. 

Despite  of  De  Rosen's  yigilance,  proyisions  were  thrown  into  the 
town.  Soon  after,  reinforcements  poured  in  from  England,  and 
the  forces  of  James  were  obliged  to  retire.  The  duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  haying  landed  at  Oarrickfergus  with  sixteen  thousand  men 
(August,  A.D.  1689),  followed  the  retreating  forces  towards  the 
south ;  but  he  declined  James's  offer  of  battle ;  and,  haying  lost  one 
half  of  his  men  from  disease,  withdrew  to  the  north.  William  him- 
self arriyed  in  the  following  campaign,  and  with  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  adyanced  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne.  James  stood  on 
the  opposite  bank  with  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French.  Early 
on  the  following  morning,  the  Dutch  and  English  began  to  cross 
the  riyer  in  three  diyisions.  They  were  yigorously  opposed.  Duke 
Sdiomberg  was  urging  on  a  body  of  French  Protestants  with  the 
words  '^  Behold  your  persecutors,"  when  he  fell  into  the  wayes 
mortally  wounded,  and  immediately  expired.  The  bank,  howeyer, 
was  at  last  gained,  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  the  Irish  poured  through 
the  pass  of  Duleek  in  their  rear,  and  retreated  in  good  order. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  their  men  had  fiillen  (July  1,  A.D.  1690). 
Some  of  the  Irish  infieuitry  dispersed  before  they  reached  Dublin, 
and  James,  as  if  the  spirit  of  his  youth  was  totally  quenchecl, 
abandoned  the  contest,  and  repaired  once  more  to  France. 

On  the  third  day  idPter  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  William  entered 
Dublin.  Waterford  surrendered  soon  after ;  but  alarmed  by  tidings 
that  the  French  fleet  had,  a  second  time,  repulsed  his  own,  he  hastily 
retomed  to  England.  When  again  in  Ireland,  he  began  the  si^ge 
of  Limerick ;  but  a  large  part  of  his  artillery  being  surprised  and 
destroyed  by  Sanfield  and  fiye  hundred  horse,  and  his  men  being 
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twice  driven  from  the  bxeach,  he  abandoned  hia  design,  uid  ftgftia 
embarked  for  England. 

The  state  of  the  hostile  foroes,  during  the  whole  contest,  maj  be 
judged  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Gorge,  Sdhomberg's  secretaiy. 
In  a  letter  written  in  the  spring  o£  1600,  to  some  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  London,  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  strict  discipline 
maintained  by  James,  and  continues:  ^ lastly,  the  respectire 
penalties  enjoined  in  the  sud  proclamation,  are  aeveirelj  and  imfxtf- 
tially  executed  on  the  respective  offenders.  My  family  tells  metliat 
the  week  before  they  left  Dublin,  there  were  .two  private  soldiers 
executed  before  a  Protestant  baker's  door,  for  stealing  two  loares 
not  wovth  a  shilling.  And  a  fortnight  before,  a  lieutenant  and 
ensign  were  publicly  executed  at  a  place,  where,  on  pretence  of  the 
king's  service,  they  pressed  a  hone  going  wkh  provisions  to  Dublin 
market.  .  .  .  These  severe  examples,  confirming  the  penahiea 
of  these  public  declarations,  oontribute  «o  much  to  the  quiet  of  tbe 
country,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  country  Raparees  and  Toriei, 
theirs,  'tis  thought,  would  be  much  quieter  than  ours.  Some  of  onr 
foreigners  are  very  uneasy  to  us ;  had  not  the  prudence  of  a  dis- 
creet major  prevented  it,  last  Sunday  was  seven  night  had  been  a 
bloody  day  between  some  of  the  Danish  foot  and  Ckibnel  Lang- 
ston's  regiment  of  horse.  The  trath  is,  too  many  of  the  Englisb, 
as  well  as  Danes  and  French^  are  highly  oppressive  to  the  poor 
country ;  whereas  our  enemy  have  reduced  themselves  to  that  rnder 
that  they  exercise  violence  on  none,  but  the  properties  of  such  as 
they  know  to  be  absent,  or,  as  they  phrase  it,  in  rebellioii  against 
them,  whose  stock,  goods,  and  estates,  are  seized  and  set  by  the  ctril 
government,  and  the  proceed  applied  for  and  toward  the  charge  d 
the  war." 

If  the  En^ish  and  Dntch  were  "  highly  oppreasive  to  ^e  poor 
country  "  during  the  course  of  tbe  struggle,  they  were  soaioely  kas 
unfiuthful  to  theb  engagements,  when^  after  several  defeats,  the 
garrisons  bc^gan  to  surrender.  The  garriaon  of  Cork  aurrendered 
on  oondition  of  good  treatmeot.  They  were  marched  off  to  a  pieee 
of  marshy  ground,  and  there  kq»t  under  a  guard  several  days,  until, 
says  Leslie,  the  non-juror,  they  ^'were  forced  by  hunger,  to  eat 
dead  horses  that  lay  about  them,  and  several  of  them  died  for  want 
even  of  that"  They  were  ^  afterwards  so  crowded  im  houaes,  jails, 
and  churches,  that  they  could  not  all  lie  down  at  once,  and  had 
nothing  but  the  bare  floor  to  lie  upon ;  where  the  waai  of  sus- 
tenance, with  dead  caroassee  lying  whole  weeks  in  the  sane  phce 
with  them,  caused  such  infection^  that  they  died  in  great  numbers 
daily.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Cork,  though  promised  safety  and 
protection,  had,  on  this  surrender,  their  goods  seiaed,  awl  thcmaelTes 
stripped  and  turned  out  of  the  town  soon  after.'* 

Numbers,  and  long  experienoe  in  war,  and  abundant  supplies^  and 
long  trains  of  artillery,  were  now  fiist  deciding  the  contest  St 
Buth,  a  French  genenu,  was  now  the  diief  in  command,  in  plaes  of 
'Jyrconnel ;  but  nothing  could  avert  the  misfortunes  of  James.    The 
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important  poet  of  Aihlone  was  captuied  in  Jane.  At  the  hard- 
fought  hattle  of  Aaghrim,  St.  Ruth  was  driving  baok  the  enemy  to 
their  gans  for  the  third  time,  when  he  was  slain  hj  a  oannon-balL 
The  yictoiy  remained  with  the  English ;  and  onoe  more  they  closed 
around  the  fortifications  of  Limerick  (July  12,  A.D.  1691).  The 
greater  part  of  the  French  had  now  abiuadoned  the  contest;  hut 
the  bravery  of  the  garrison  extorted  honourable  conditions  (October, 
1691).  The  whole  of  the  Irish  nation  were  to  enjoy  the  same 
religions  toleration,  and  the. same  privileges,  in  eveiy  respect,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the  king  promised  to  obtain  from 
parliament,  ample  security  for  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion : 
all  that  hfid  served  under  James,  except  persons  that  were  absent 
from  the  kingdom  under  sentence  of  forfeiture,  or  prisoners  of  war, 
and  all  under  their  protection  in  the  countiee  of  Mayo,  Clare, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  were  to  have  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  their  estates  and  possessions  ;  all  that  wished  to  retire  to  the 
continent,  were  to  be  conveyed  thither,  with  their  chattels,  plate, 
and  families;  the  only  oath  tluit  was  to  be  exacted  in  proof  of 
submission,  was  the  simple  oath  of  allegiance  that  had  been  passed 
by  the  English  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  William's  reign. 

Nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  under  Sarsfield  and  other  tried 
leaders,  took  advantage  of  this  treaty  to  abandon  for  ever  their 
native  land.  In  the  pay  of  France,  these  devoted  men,  known  in 
history  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  acquired  renown  even  among  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  continent.  When  George  I.  beheld  their 
gallant  bearing  in  the  ranks  of  France,  he  is  said  to  have  cursed 
the  laws  that  had  bereaved  him  of  their  valour.* 

*  Among  these  voluntary  exiles,  were  a  few  Scotch  and  English.  Of  the 
songs  in  wUch  these  men  expressed  their  feelings,  the  following,  Uie  production 
it  is  supposed,  of  Captain  Ogilrie,  is  not  a  bad  specimen. 

It  was  a*  for  onr  rightfa'  king 

We  left  feir  Scotland's  strand  I 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightlu'  king 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear. 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a'  IS  done  that  men  can  do. 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain  ; 
My  love,  and  native  land,  farewell. 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

He  turned  him  right  an*  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore ; 
And  gae  his  bridle  reins  a  shake. 

With  adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear, 

Adieu  for  evermore. 

Hie  Bodger  frae  the  wars  retunti 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 
But  I  hae  parted  from  my  love 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear. 

Never  to  meet  again. 

a  F  2 
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Soon  after  the  d^iartare  of  tiiese  Toluniary  exiles,  tlie  Iriah  pv* 
iiament  intsodooed  a  bill  for  the  confiimation  of  the  Axtides  of 
Limeriok.  However  spedous  in  name,  this  act  widely  departed 
both  from  the  spirit  and  btter  of  the  treaityv  and  ma,  therefon, 
warmly  opposed  bj  Sir  Gharies  Potter,  the  ohancellor.  Its  naime 
may  be  learned  from  the  protest  of  foorteen  Iridi  peers :  **  We,  the 
lords  spirltaal  and  temporal,  wboee  names  are  hereafter  enbacnbed^ 
do  dissent  from  the  aforeeud  yote,  and  enter  our  protest  a^unrt 
the  same  far  the  seasans  following:—!.  Because  we^ think  the 
title  of  the  bill  doth  not  agree  with  the  bodj  tiiereof^  the  title  being 
^  An  Aot  for  the  confinnation  of  articles  nude  at  the  snnender  of 
the  city  of  Limerick ;'  whereas  no  one  of  the  said  articles  is  tlterein, 
as  we  conoeive,  fally  confirmed.  II.  Beoanse  the  said  articles  were 
to  be  confirmed  in  ^giYonr  of  them  to  whom  they  wen  gnuited. 
But  the  confirmation  of  them  by  the  bill  is  such,  that  it  ints  them 
in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  before,  as  we  coDoeiyeL 
III.  Because  the  bill  omits  these  material  words,  *•  and  aU  ancfa  as 
are  under  their  protection  in  such  coonties,'  whioh  are,  by  his 
majestys  letters  patent,  declared  to  be  part  of  the  second  artaol0,  and 
several  persons  have  been  adjudged  within  the  said  second  article  bj 
virtue  of  the  aforementioned  words:  so  tiiat  the  words  <nniited 
being  so  very  material,  and  confirmed  by  his  majesty  after  a  eolema 
debate,  as  we  are  informed,  some  express  reasons,  as  we  conceive, 
ought  to  have  been  assigned  in  the  biU,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  woiid 
as  to  that  omission.  IV.  Because  several  words  are  insarted  in  the 
bill  which  are  not  in  the  articles ;  and  others  onutted,  wiuofa  alttf 
both  the  sense  and  meaning  of  some  parts  of  the  articles,  as  we 
conceive." 

As,  however,  any  statement  of  wrong  done  to  Ireland,  ie  regmrded 
with  suspicion,  let  us  glance  at  a  passage  in  the  Pictorial  History  of 
England,  a  compilation  by  no  means  partial  to  the  Irisliy  and 
much  less  to  Irish  Catholics:  ^'The  men  to  whom  William  had 
intrusted  the  government  of  Ireland,  had,  partly  through  choice, 
partly  through  necessity, — being  driven  on  by  the  Irish  Protestants, 
and  the  English  and  Sootch  settlers, — departed  widely  from  the 
spirit  of  those  articles ;  and  in  other  matters,  to  which  that  treaty 
did  not  extend,  had  rapaciously  and  tyrannically  begun,  or  rather 
renewed,  that  pacha-like  system  of  government,  which  continned 
down  to  a  very  recent  date.  Lord  Bellamont,  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  inquiry  into 
the  late  mismanagement  in  •  Ireland,  and  exhibited  artid^  of  im> 
peachment  against  Lord  Coningsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  lords 
justices  there,  who  were  charged  with  traitorously  abusing  their 
power  and  authority.     At  first  the  house  seemed  indignant  at  the 

When  d«f  !•  gsnet  an'  night  is  come, 

An'  a'  folk  bonnd  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa', 

The  lee-lang  night,  an'  weep,  my  dear, 

Hie  lee-lang  night,  an'  weep. 
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offeDoes  duurged  and  jfmved  agiuiMt  them :  bat  in  the  end  a  resola^ 
tion  poased,  '  That»  ooaaidering  the  state  of  Irehmd  at  the  time, 
•thej  did  not  dunk  b  fit  to  ground  an  impeachment  upon  them«' 
And  this  guiltj  rote  muB  followed  hy  the  diwnJHRal  of  Lord  Bella- 
mont,  and  the  paiden  of  Coningsbj  and  Porter"  (A.D.  1693). 
The  same  authority  o«ntinneB :  ^*  By  a  series  of  acta,  passed  during 
this  and  the  next  le^gn  by  the  Ek^lish  parliament,  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  people  wen  put  into  Ihe  chains  of  a  new  and  complicated 
bondi^ga" 

These  acts  were  not  passed  immediately  alter  the  treaty :  indeed, 
for  three  or  four  years  Hhe  violation  of  the  treaty  produced  no  addi- 
tional evil.  On  the  oentiary,  many  thoosand  acres  of  confiscated 
Jand  were  restored,  and  more,  it  is  said,  than  seventy  thousand  out- 
lawries were  reversed :  the  linen,  yam,  and  frieze  trade  to  the  con- 
tinent rapidly  increased;  and  Catholic  merdbants  grew  rich,  and 
bf^gaa  to  repurchase  the  lands  of  their  Others.  This  excited  alarm 
among  the  recent  settlers,  and  jealousy  among  some  of  the  English 
merchants.  Now  it  was  that  the  violation  of  the  late  treaty  began 
to  be  felt :  the  only  barrier  against  oppression,  the  barrier  of  honour 
and  conscience,  haa  already  been  shaken  down,  and  nothing  remained 
to  check  the  deloge  of  oppression  that  burst  upon  the  indignant 
people.  Every  Catholic  priest  was  to  be  driven  from  the  land,  and, 
in  case  of  return,  to  be  pat  to  death  as  a  traitor;  but  if  he  apos- 
tatised, he  was  to  receive  from  government  the  annual  sum  of  thirty 
pounds,  or  at  a  later  period  of  forty  pounds.  No  Catholic  was  allowed 
to  teach  in  any  way,  under  the  same  penalties.  Persons  offending 
on  either  of  these  points,  were  to  be  tried,  not  by  a  jury,  but  by  the 
justices  at  the  quarter  sessions;  and,  instead  of  being  considered 
innocent  until  the  charge  was  proved,  were  deemed  guilty  until  they 
could  satis^  their  Protestant  judges  that  the  charge  was  groundless. 
Debarred  m>m  education  at  home,  the  Catholic  was  prevented  from 
seeking  it  abroad  by  similar  penalties.  No  Catholic  could  acquire 
freehdid  or  heritable  land;  while  the  Gavel  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
seemed  to  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  by 
frittering  away  thor  possesrions  in  equal  portions  amongst  all  their 
children.  No  Cbbtholic  could  become  guardian  to  any  child  :  if  b^ 
braved  the  law,  the  child  was  to  be  placed  under  a  new  guardian 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chanoery>  and  to  be  brought  up  a  Pro- 
testant. No  Catholic  was  permitted  the  use  of  arms  TA-D.  1695)  ; 
nor  permitted  to  vote  at  elections  (perhaps  1715,  certamly  in  1727)* 
Every  Catholic  that  succeeded  to  any  landed  property,  forfeited  his 
title  to  his  nearest  Protestant  relate,  unless  he  himself  became 
a  Protestant  within  six  months. 

Nor  were  these  acts  allowed  to  remain  as  a  dead  letter:  the 
country  swarmed  with  informers,  and  these  wretches  were  encouraged 
by  rewards,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  commons  that  their  mercenary 
trade  was  "an  honourable  profession."  Thus  was  the  Protectant 
Ageendaney  established.  Aimd  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  the 
clergy,  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  insulting  domi- 
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ciliaij  visits,  oonfasion  and  terror  everywhere  prevailed ;  nmiiberf 
fled  from  their  country  to  the  most  distant  lands ;  and,  after  a  few 
trembling  petitions,  the  rest  sank  down  in  mient  despair. 

William,  meantime,  having  cmshed  the  hostility  of  Irdand, 
tamed  his  attention  to  English  sabsidies,  and  continental  wan.  He 
met  his  first  constitntional  parliament  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690. 
The  majority  of  its  members  were  Tories,  and  of  these  a  Ivge  pro* 
portion  were  determined  Jacobites,  or  supporters  of  James.  A  bill 
was  introdaced  to  declare  William  and  Mary  rightful  and  lawful 
sovereigns,  and  to  confirm  all  the  acts  of  the  late  Conventioii.  A 
storm  of  opposition  at  once  arose,  and,  despite  of  the  efforts  of 
government,  an  indirect  censure  was  cast  upon  the  BeYolntion,  by 
rejecting  the  words  ''  rightful  and  lawful,"  and  by  voting,  not  that 
the  acts  of  the  Convention  were  good  and  valid,  but  that  they 
should  be  held  valid  for  the  future.  This  was  followed  by  a  general 
amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-one  individuals,  and  by  a  new 
statute  of  treason.  By  an  act  of  Edward  YI.,  two  witnesses  were 
necessary  in  every  charge  of  high  treason  ;  whether  these  witnesses 
were  required  to  prove  the  same  act,  or  whether  it  was  sufficient,  if 
they  testified  to  (Afferent  acts  in  the  same  general  charge,  had  Icmg 
been  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  was  now  decided  that  if  the  witnesses 
deposed  to  different  facts^  such  facts  must  refer  to  the  same  species 
of  treason ;  so  that  if  one  witness  deposed  to  an  attempt  np<ui  the 
king's  life,  and  the  other  only  to  making  war  against  him,  their 
testimony  was  insufficient. 

When  at  last  the  parliament  was  pleased  to  attend  to  William's 
request  for  money,  it  was  so  sparingly,  so  reluctantly  granted,  thai 
the  king  began  to  talk  of  abandoning  England  for  ever.  Nor  was 
he  less  hampered  and  crossed  on  the  question  of  a  standing  amy. 
Few  of  the  English  kings  had  been  accustomed  to  a  large  body  of 
guards.  It  was  a  novelty  when  Richard  I.,  and  afterwaids 
Edward  III.,  formed  their  respective  body-guards.  To  continue  and 
increase  such  a  guard  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  the  acts  of 
Richard  II.  It  was  with  extreme  difficidty  that  Charles  II.  obtained 
leave  to  increase  the  guard  to  about  five  thousand.  The  present 
jealousy  of  a  standing  army  was  greatly  increased  by  the  &et^  that 
a  part  of  William's  troops  were  French  and  Dutch,  and  by  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  retained  in  the  kingdom,  to  ovecawe 
the  English.  After  his  greatest  efforts,  William  was  still  limited  to 
a  force  of  ten  thousand,  and,  after  he  had  dared  to  set  at  defiance 
this  vote  of  the  commons,  to  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men.  In 
1699,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guard,  and  aQ 
other  foreign  troops. 

While  the  king  was  discontented  with  his  parliament,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  nation  was  still  more  discontented  with  the  king. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  an  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
for  the  restoration  of  James.  Two  individuals  named  Preston  and 
Ashton  were  detected  in  the  act  of  carrying  despatches ;  the  fionier 
turned  kiog's  evidence,  the  latter  was  executed*     MariboiOBgh, 
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Sbrewabniy,  Oodolphin,  Hali&x  and  other  oliidis  were  deeplj 
implieoted,  but  it  was  liioagbt  pradent  to  overlook  their  treason. 
Russell,  and  admirds  Killigiew  aad  Delaral,  were  among  those 
that  corresponded  with  James.  The  information  whioh  had  been, 
and  still  continued  to  be,  thus  conTojed  to  France,  inyolyed  the 
English  in  constant  lossea  It  is  calculated  that  in  the  !first  three 
yeara  of  the  war,  one  thousand  fiye  hundred  English  traders,  of  the 
total  value  of  about  three  millions  sterling,  were  captured  by  the 
enemy. 

James  knew  well  the  statie  of  feeding,  and  determined  to  make 
another  effort  td  recover  his  crown.  He  obtained  some  French 
troops,  and  collecting  the  Irii&  and  British  esdles,  encamped  aft 
Xa  Hogne  with  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  A  fleet  of  isixty* 
three  French  ships  of  ii»  line  was  ready  to  guard  the  transports. 

Tidings,  that  the  English  and  Dntcih  were  at  sea,  gave  the 
French  mariners  no  concern :  two  recent,  though  but  partial  victories^ 
over  the  former,  had  given  them  confidenoe ;  and  tiiey  cheerfully 
obeyed  positive  orders  from  Louis  to  engage  without  delay.  The 
hostile  fleets  encountered  at  Barfleur  Gape  (May  19,  A.D.  1692). 
The  French  wese  not  prepared  for  the  vast  anay  of  ninety-nine 
ships  of  the  line,  with  which  ihey  bad  to  encounter :  nevertheless 
they  fought  with  their  wonted  bravery,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  five  in  ithe  afternoon.  They,  at  bst,  began  to  retreat ;  but 
b^g  dosely  followed,  again  struggled  with  their  numerous  oppo- 
nents, until  a  dense  fog  terminated  the  contest.  The  fog  cleared 
up,  and  for  two  days,  baffled  by  repeated  fogs  and  calms,  the  English 
continued  the  chase;  twenty^ix  of  the  enemT^s  ships  escaped 
through  the  race  or  straits  of  Miamey  to  St.  Male's;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  fonroftiieir  vessels  were  taken;  six  were  run  aground 
near  Cherbourg,  and  burnt  by  Ddava],  the  vice-admiral  of  the  Red. 
At  La  Hogne,  no  less  than  eighteen  were  purposely  run  aground 
vrith  their  br<^dffldes  towards  the  sea;  and  numerous  bodies  of  in^ein- 
try,  and  all  the  artillery  df  the  army,  were  so  disposed  as  to  lend 
the  most  efbotual  aid.  The  English,  however,  without  hesitation, 
approached  in  their  frigates  and  boats  under  command  of  Yioe- 
admiral  Booke,  and  bearded  and  finally  gave  to  the  flames  the 
whole  of  the  hostile  armament.  For  a  moment,  James  forgot  the 
deetruction  of  his  hopes,  in  his  love  for  his  people :  he  gaced  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  dajingof  the  Englidi  seamen,  and  at  every  fresh 
deed  of  vabttr,  exdaimcd  ^^See  my  brave  EngUsh."  In  Ireland 
his  feelings  had  broken  forth  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  it  became 
a  popular  saying ;  ^'  he  loves  his  enemies  and  hates  his  friends." 
A  French  officer  onoe  informed  him,  that  the  French  had  repulsed 
the  English  fleet, ''  Well,  well,"  said  he,  ^  it  is  the  first  time  then." 

In  June,  1693,  more  than  dghty  ships  of  the  richest  of  the  united 
Dutch  and  English  Smpma  fleets,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  besides 
one  En^ish  and  three  Dutch  ships  of  war  that  formed  the  convoy. 
This  loss  was  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  information  from  England. 
The  iSulure  of  a  descent  upon  Brest,  where  several  hundreds  of  the 
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English  perifibed,  was  certaiDlj  owing  to  the  treacbcfry  of  Dauby, 
now  duke  of  Leeds,  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and  other  leaders,  who 
wished  to  ingratiate  themselyes,  at  once,  both  with  William  and 
James,  and  were,  therefore,  false  to  both.  It  is  not  a  Kttle  stnuoge, 
though  indicative  of  the  state  of  parties,  that  Tollenmche,  the  leader 
of  the  Brest  expedition,  when  brought  away  from  the  beadi 
mortally  wounded,  exclaimed  against  the  treachery  of  pretended 
friends,  who  had  eridentiy  rovealed  the  plan  of  the  desoent,  and  yet 
was  himself  deeply  engaged  with  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  king. 

It  must  be  added,  t^At  it  is  probable  from  William's  piactiees 
in  Scotland,  that,  on  some  occasions,  his  friends  feigned  a  leaning 
towards  Jacobinism,  in  order  to  disoover  the  plans  of  the  real 
Jacobites. 

The  double  kind  of  treachery  so  prevalent,  was  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  the  system  of  general  bribery.  The  oompbunts  of 
some  officers,  that  their  pay  was  in  arrear,  led  to  an  inTestiination. 
It  was  found  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  been  bribed  to 
pay  certain  arrears  to  the  army :  he  was  deprived  of  his  post,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  the  oommons, 
had  received  a  thousand  guineas  from  the  city,  for  promoting  the 
passmg  of  the  Orphans'  Bill :  he  was  expelled.  The  ohainnan  of 
the  committee  on  the  Orphans'  Bill,  for  a  similar  offenoe,  was  alao 
expelled.  One  discovery  led  to  another.  The  entries  in  the  books 
of  the  East-India  Company  shewed,  that  in  1688,  one  thouaand  two 
hundred  and  eighty- four  pounds  had  been  employed  in  seeret  ser- 
vices, in  the  House  of  Commoms.  This  sum  had  been  doubled  and 
tripled  in  the  following  years;  in  1695,  it  grew  to  the  amoinnt  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  pounds.  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
the  governor  of  the  company,  being  a  member  of  the  house,  was 
requested  to  explain.  His  refusal  was  answered  with  a  threat  of 
impeachment,  and  he  found  himself  compelled,  at  last,  to  make  a 
full  revelation  :  Sir  Basil  Firebrace  had  received  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  Danby,  duke  of  Leeds,  only  saved  himself 
from  impeachment,  though  not  from  a  general  imputation  of  giiilt» 
by  inducing  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  abscond.  The  alarm, 
however,  had  now  been  taken,  and  while  all  the  membere  professed 
their  abhorrence  of  the  corrupt  practices  that  had  been  disoovered, 
influence  of  every  kind  was  secretly  at  work  to  prevent  further 
disclosures,  and  was  so  far  successnil,  that  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued :  ^  it  was  believed,"  says  Burnet,  **  that  too  many  of  all 
sides  were  concerned  in  it,  for,  by  a  common  consent,  it  was  never 
revived." 

Notwithstanding  the  battle  of  La  Hogne,  the  comqwndeDee 
with  James  still  continued,,  and  many  noblemen  united  in  sending 
eight  articles  for  his  approbation,  as  the  conditions  of  his  restora- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  were,  that  the  dispensing  power  should  be 
referred  to  parliament,  that  James  should  protect  the  Church  of 
England,  should  assent  to  bills  for  freedom  of  election,  and  the 
frequent  meeting  of  parliament,  and  should  re-enact  the  Act  of  Settle* 
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ment  for  Ireland.  The  prevalent  diflaffection  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  losses  at  sea,  the  dedine  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
alarming  deterioration  of  the  silrer  coinage.  A  guinea  could  hardly 
be  obtained  for  thirty  shillings,  and  some  even  asserted,  that  each 
shilling  did  not  contain  three  pennyworth  of  silver. 

By  examination  it  was  found,  that  instead  of  fifteen  million 
pounds  in  silver,  which  had  been  issued  since  the  reign  of  Mary, 
bat  little  more  than  five  millions  and  a  half  were  in  circulation,  and 
of  this,  four  nuUions  were  clipped  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
scarcely  half  the  proper  weight  Parliament  determined,  that  coins 
of  the  full  original  weight,  should  be  given  for  every  coin  however 
light.  This  was  oflforing  a  premium  for  clipping ;  but  in  the  excited 
state  of  the  nation,  while  France  was  looluug  to  nothing  less  than 
a  counter-revolution,  it  was  well  to  remove  the  discontent,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  two  or  three  millions.  The  rapid  demand  for  the  new 
coin  almost  broke  the  bank.  It  had  just  been  established  (A.D. 
169dX  through  the  exertions  of  Paterson,  the  projector  of  the 
abortive  scheme  for  colonising  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Assisted, 
however,  by  parliament,  it  ralued ;  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
restored;  and  France  no  longer  exulted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
convulsion. 

Plans  were  still  formed,  conspiracies  broke  out,  and  executions 
took  place,  but  they  led  to  nothing  decisive  for  James,  and  only 
served  to  unite  his  enemies  more  closely  than  before,  in  an  ''  asso- 
ciation for  the  defence  of  King  William,  and  to  exclude  from  the 
commons  all  the  Jacobites  that  refused  to  sign  the  bond  of  attach* 
ment  to  William." 

1.  The  remaining  events  of  this  monarch's  reign  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  While  a  million  of  acres  in  Ireland,  which  had  fEkllen  to 
the  crown,  were  parcelled  out  among  its  favourites,  stringent  laws 
were  enacted  by  the  English  parliament  against  Catholics ;  a  priest, 
for  exercising  his  functions,  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the 
informer  was  to  receive  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
same  penalty  was  inflicted  on  any  Catholic  that  presumed  to  educate 
or  boftfd  any  youth  whatever.  Every  existing  Catholic,  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  future  all  Catholics  of  whatever 
age,  were  to  abjure  their  religion,  by  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  by  signing  a  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  were  to  become  incapable  of  inheriting  or  of  purchasing 
^*  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,"  while  their  nearest  Pro- 
testant relations  were  to  enjoy  their  estates.  In  the  time  of  James  it 
had  been  enacted,  that  every  parent  that  sent  his  child  abroad  for  a 
Catholic  education,  should  be  fined  one  hundred  pounds,  of  which 
one  half  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer :  by  the  present  act,  the 
entire  fine  was  the  reward  of  the  informer. 

2.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  only  surviving  child  of  Anne  and 
George  of  Denmark,  ''an  act  of  settlement"  was  passed.  The 
duchess  of  Savoy,  the  grand-daughter  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  nearest 
in  succession,  but  she  was  a  Catholic     It  was  therefore  decided. 
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that  die  cidwn  sfawild  be  limited  to  Sophia^  electreas  of  HaaoTer,  a 
descendant  of  James  L,  and  to  her  heira,  if  ProteetantB ;  and  thai 
no  war  should  be  incurred  for  the  defence  of  onj  dominions,  but 
those  belonging  to  the  English  crown ;  that  no  pardon-  nndar  the 
great  seal  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parliamentary  impeadunent ; 
and  that  the  sovereign  should  join- in  communion  widi  the  Chnrehof 
En^and,  and  should  not  leave  the  country  without  the  oonaent  ef 
parliament;  and  lastly,  Umt  the  judges  should  hold  office  only 
during  good  behaviour.  The  last  danse  was  repealed  in  the  begm- 
ning"  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  the  last  but  one  in  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Qeorge  I. 

3.  On  the  accession  of  William,  England  had  joined  the  Leagoeof 
Augsburg  against  Louis,  and  in  the  desperate  contests  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  English  proved  that  they  had  not  degenerated  from 
the  victors  of  Crecy  and  Azinoourt.  Little  real  advantage,  how- 
ever, had  been  gained  on  either  side,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  the  increasing  debt  of  England,  prediapoeed 
W  illiam  and  his  allies  to  peace.  Crippled  by  repeated  losses,  with  hk 
people  groaning  under  the  twofold  scourge  of  taxation  and  fiunine> 
Louis  was  himself  wearv  of  the  contest  In  the  negotiations  thai 
followed,  Louis  proposeo,  and  William  consented,  that  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  son  of  James,  should  succeed  to  the  English  crown  on 
William's  death,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  latter  should  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  To  this  the  queen  of  James  made 
answer,  that  she  would  sooner  behold  her  son  dead  at  her  feet,  than 
see  him  usurp  ihe  throne  of  his  father.  The  artide  was  therefore  with- 
drawn, and  except  the  cession  of  Strasburg  to  France,  Europe  waa 
restored  to  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.  WilBam's  title  to  the 
throne  of  England  was  virtually  acknowledged.  This  treaty  waa  signed 
at  Ryswick,  a  house  belonging  to  William,  between  the  Hague  aad 
Delft  (A.D.  1697).  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  however,  proved  bnt  a 
truce.  Events  soon  occurred,  which  told  that  war  must  speedily 
return.  Charles  of  Spain  dying  without  dnldren,  bequeathed  his 
dominions  to  Philip,  the  grandson  of  Louis.  Unable  to  win  by 
treaty  the  consent  of  England  and*  Holland,  the  French  king  in  one 
night  surpriseil  Namur,  Antwetp,  and  oUier  fortresses,  which  had 
been  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch.  Alaimed  to  find  that  their  banrieis 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  those,  against  whose  encroachments  they 
had  been  erected,  the  Dutch  agreed  to  recognise  Philip.  William 
followed  their  example.  Notwithstanding  this  recognition,  how- 
ever, William  formed  a  second  Grand  Alliance  with  the  States  of 
Holland  and  the  emperor,  to  prevent  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  under  one  crown;  to  obtain  for  the  emperor,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  the  possession  of  Spain,  or  an  adequate  compensatioo 
for  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  to  place  the  Spanish  Netheriands  as  a 
barrier  between  France  and  Holland.  A  few  days  after  the  signing 
of  this  treaty,  James  II.  died  in  the  most  edifying  sentiments  at 
St.  Germain's,  and  Louis  immediately  caused  the  eon  of  the  deceased 
prince  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England.     The  English  ambanador 
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was  therefore  withdmwn  from  Paris,  and  preparations  were 
openly  made  on  both  sides  for  the  '^war  of  succession"  (Sept  16, 
A.D.  1701). 

William,  however,  had  seen  his  last  contest ;  his  days  were  num- 
bered. A  &11  from  his  horse  broke  his  collar-bone,  and  gave  a 
violent  shock  to  a  constitution  already  enfeebled.  He  expired  at 
Kensington  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  (March  ^,  A.D.  1702). 

Of  William's  talents  for  war  there  can  be  little  question,  although 
an  English  nobleman  of  his  own  time  said  of  him,  *Hhat  he  had 
one  thing  to  boast  o^'  that  no  general  of  his  clay  had  raised  so  many 
sieges,  or  lost  so  many  battles."  His  cold  resenre  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  easy  affability  of  the  Stuarts ;  while  his  secluded 
habits  were  the  reverse  of  those  of  nearly  all  his  predecessors  upon 
tlie  English  throne,  and  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
cause  to  excite  the  aversion  of  his  people. 


3  a 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
ANNE.    A.D.  1702—1714. 


AccoRDiNO  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  Anoe,  the  d&iigliter  of 
James  II.,  now  ascended  the  throoe.  She  wae  in  her  thirtj-^^tlt 
year :  her  pereon  me  not 
DDprepossessing,  axtd  ha 
voice  was  melodiona ;  but 
her  knowledge  was  limit- 
ed, her  mind  weak,  and 
her  character  totallv  de- 
void of  energy.  She  re- 
ceived from  the  CommoD^ 
the  same  annual  revenM 
of  Mven  hundred  thon- 
■and  ponnds,  that  had 
been  gmnted  to  Willtam. 
Her  inclination  for  the 
Tories  was  checked  by 
the  influence  of  the  coon- 
tesB,  afterwards  dnchee^ 
of  Uarlborongh,  &  aecict 
Ouhmt  aie^  A.D.  1700.  '^^'^g-  Hence  the  Whigs 

fonnd  their  way  into  the 
ministry,  though  the  Tories,  with  Godolphin  at  their  he«d,  were 
greatly  predominant. 

The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  were  originally  employed,  as  wa  Imtb 
eeen,  at  the  time  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion ;  bat  the  real  distinctioa 
of  the  two  parties  daf«B  as  hi  back,  at  least,  as  the  Long  I^rlia. 
menL  Both  agreed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  conetitntion.  Tfai« 
constltntion,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  Tory  as  a  aa«red 
deposit,  as  atnut  to  be  preeerred  without  alteration ;  by  the  ^^faig. 
as  a  state  of  things  that  ong^t  to  change  with  the  tunes,  and  is 
always  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  former  aeaerled  the  rights 
of  the  crown  ;  the  latter  those  of  the  Bubject.  They  were  eqaxlly 
averse  to  despotism  and  repnblicanism.  Yet  in  the  heat  of  political 
strife,  the  Tory  was  in  danger  of  pinning  into  the  former,  the  Whi^ 
into  the  latter.  Such  were  the  principles  of  the  two  parties,  not  as 
distorted  by  eelSshnees  or  Action,  but  as  existing  in  men  of  high 
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moral  rectitude.  Peculiar  drcumstaneeBy  and,  still  more,  the  dedra 
of  obtainiug  or  preserving  power,  of  ten,  obserres  Hallam,.  ^^  threw, 
both  parties  into  a  false  position,  and  gave  each  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  the  other ;  so  that  the  two  principles,  are  rather  to  he 
traced  in  writings  than  in  debates  of  parliament."  During  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Anne,  the  Whigs  preserved,  in  great  measure^ 
their  original  character.  Of  the  Tories,  some  ihonght  that  the 
security  of  the  established  church  depended  on  the  stability  of  the 
new  settlement  of  the  crown ;  they  regarded  the  Revolution  as  « 
departure  from  the  general  nature  of  goveimment,  but  a  departure 
that  was  justified  by  necessity  :  others  maintained  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  or,  without  holding  such  a  doctrine,  declared  that  the 
Revolution  was  useless  and  unjust,  and,  therefore,  became  Jacobites, 
or  supporters  of  the  family  of  James. II. 

In  the  strife  of  these  parties, .  Marlboroij^h  and  GU>do]phin  wero 
conspicuous,  as  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  Tories.  As  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  who  was  generalissimo,  and  lord  high  admiral, 
was  as  much  ruled  by  fiftvouritee  as  the. queen,  Marlborough  was 
very  soon  the  real  chief  of  the  army.  Both  he  and  Oodolphin^ 
however,  gradually  lost  their  influence :  at  one.  time  they  appeared 
too  conciliatoiy ;  at  another,  too  dubious ;  at  another,  too  corrupt. 
Still  for  some  years  the  former  led  the  English  to  victory;  and,  from 
1702  to  1710,  the  hitter  ably  directed  the  govemmiivt. , 

The  war  of  Spanish  succession  was  now  raging  fearfuUy  on  the 
continent,  and  the  English  flag  was  waving,  amid  the  smoke  of 
battle,  both  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Anne  had  declared  her 
adhesion  to  the  Grand  Alliance ;  and  Marlborough,  as  captajn-genoi* 
ral,  began  to  rank  among  the  best  generals  of  the  time.  Thwarted 
as  he  was  by  the  Dutdb  field-deputies,  and  by  the  inactivity  and 
treachery  of  some  of  the  English  ministers,  he  was  forced  to  tax  all 
his  energies  and  resources  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  projects  of 
Louia  In  the  campaign  of  1703,  one  French  army  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  allies  in  Flanders  and  in  the  north  of  dermany, 
while  another  advanced  through  the  defiles  of  the  BLm^  Forest,  to 
take  up  a  position  between  the  Danube  and  the  Inn,  and  there  join 
a  third  army  that  was  hasteniAg  from  Italy,  through  the  valleys 
of  the  TyroL  The  last  part  of  the  pkn  was  broken  up  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Tyrolese ;  but  the  other  army  had  entered  Bavaria, 
and  even  penetrated  as  £u  as  Augsburg.  Vienna  was  the  olgect  of 
attack,  and  another  campaign  might  yet  overwhelm  the  capital  of 
Austria. 

Marlborough,  by  great  exertions,  and  by  aotnal  concealment  of 
part  of  his  design,  shook  ofi"  the  incumbrance  of  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties ;  and  led  his  exnltmg  troops  from  Flanders  to  Bavaria.  Having 
stormed  the  heights  of  Sch^nberg,  he  opened  a  treaty  to  win  over 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  After  a  few  days,  the  elector  stated  that 
Tallard  with  thirty-five  thousand  French  was  coming  to  his  help ; 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  think  of  treating.  .  Marlborough  de* 
dared  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  illusory ;  and,  in  revenge,  let 
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loose  his  troops  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants.  For  sixty  yean  the 
country  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  even  Marlborough 
himself  wrote  to  his  duchess  in  admiration  of  its  cleanliness  and  the 
beauty  of  its  towns,  at  the  yery  moment  that  he  was  giving  aU  to 
the  fteunes ;  devoting  to  military  execution  the  whole  of  Bayaria, 
even  to  the  gates  of  Munich. 

'  When  at  last  the  French  and  Bavarians  had  united,  the  doke 
of  Marlborough  and  his  able  supporter,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
happening  to  ascend  the  tower  of  a  neighbouring  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  enemy,  caught  sight  of  the  French 
quarter-masters  marking  out  a  camp  between  Blenheim  and  ImU 
xingen;  they  at  once  resolved  to  engage  before  the  oonfasion  of 
changing  camps  had  subsided.  Marlborough's  forces  oonsisied  ol 
about  fifty-two  thousand  men;  those  of  TaJlara,  the  French  com- 
mander, of  about  fifty-six  thousand.  The  village  of  Blenheim,  near 
which  Tallard  took  his  station,  was  strongly  fortified  with  waggons, 
boards,  and  fiillen  trees.  The  troops  of  the  elector  and  a  body  of 
French  were  concentrated  at  Lutcingen.  The  space  between  these 
two  points  was  occupied  by  cavalry  and  some  moving  batteries; 
but  its  weakness  did  not  long  escape  the  eye  of  Marlborough.  He 
charged;  and  after  a  fierce  contest,  he  di^rsed  the  cavalry,  and 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position.  Turning  immediately 
upon  Tallard,  he  broke  up  the  French  array,  captured  the  genenl, 
and  drove  his  disordered  battalions  into  the  Danube.  The  Bava- 
rians, meantime,  had  been  turned  by  Prince  Eugene,  and,  seeing  the 
rout  of  their  allies,  had  fled  in  despair.  Twelve  thoosand  men 
defended  themselves,  for  some  time,  in  the  village  of  Blenheun,  bnt, 
at  last,  yielded  at  discretion.  The  French  lost  in  prisoners,  and 
slaughtered  or  drowned,  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  men ;  of  these, 
more  than  twelve  hundred  were  officers  of  rank.  The  baggage, 
artillery,  every  thing,  became  the  prey  of  the  victors.  The  latter 
had  about  twelve  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  irreparable 
failure  of  the  French  designs  upon  Vienna,  and  the  possession  of  all 
Bavaria,  except  a  few  garrisons,  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  the  vie- 
toiT  of  Blenheim  (Aug.  13,  A.D.  1704). 

The  victorious  general  was  immediately  created  a  prince  of  the 
empire.  From  the  English  crown  and  parliament,  he  leeeiyed  a 
grant  of  the  royal  manor  and  honour  of  Woodstock,  and  the  hun- 
dred of  Woolton.  Anne  conunanded  the  Board  of  Works  to  build  a 
palace  upon  the  estate,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  Though 
an  ample  and  costly  edifice,  this  palace,  which  became  known  as 
Blenheim  House,  is  by  no  means  a  monument  of  good  taste  or  cor- 
rect design. 

Short  time  had  the  duke  to  rest  upon  his  laurels.  Once  more  he 
is  in  the  Netherlands,  chafing  at  the  restraints  of  the  Dutch  field* 
deputies,  yet  toiling  on  to  preserve  and  increase  his  newly  acquired 
renown.  The  moment  at  length  arrives,  and  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ramillies  cost  Villeroy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  more  than  four- 
teen thousand  killed^  wounded,  and  prisonersj  besides  one  hundred 
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itnd  twenty  oolonra,  and  all  their  baggage  and  artilleiy  (A.D.  1706). 
Compellea  to  relinquish  Brabant^  the  French  lelired  to  BnuBeb. 
Marlborongh,  howeyer,  gaye  them  no  respite ;  they  were  driyen 
from  fortress  to  fortress,  towards  their  own  borders.  Reinforced  by 
the  vnparalleled  exertions  of  Lonis^  they  tamed  and  surprised 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  Marlborough,  howeyer,  was  at  hand,  and  soon 
confronted  them  on  the  fields  of  Oudinarde.  One  hundred  general 
<^oers  and  two  hundred  iuid  fifi^  regiments  prepared  for  mutual 
slaughter.  Marlborough  was  agam  suocesslnl,  but  was  unable  to 
comj^ete  his  yictorj;  the  duke  de  Yendome^  the  French  genexal, 
collected  some  of  kis  scattered  battalions^  and,  lining  the  kedges  witb 
musketeers^  completelj  stopped  the  pursuit  ( A.D.  1708).  Bruges  and 
Ghent  were  soon  recoyered  by  tke  allies ;  and  the  honors  of  war 
were  now  retaliated  upon  France  itself.  Picardy  was  oyerrun, 
Lisle  was  taken,  and  the  fortifications  of  Toumay  were  undermined. 
The  counter-mines  of  the  garrison  of  the  latter  town  often  opened 
into  the  galleries  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  two  parties  fought  hand 
to  hand  amid  exploding  mines^  that  often  hurled  together,  in  one 
common  death,  Uie  combatants  below,  and  whole  battalions  that 
were  standing  arrayed  aboye. 

Tournay  haying,  at  length,  Ctllen,  Mens  was  the  next  object. 
The  French  had,  howeyer,  prepared  for  another  encounter.  With  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  they  occupied  a  strong  position 
in  the  woods  of  ik  Merte  and  Fanieres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malplaquet  This  position  they  fortified  with  triple  intrenchments, 
felled  trees,  lines,  and  batteries.  The  allies  wero  nearly  equal  in 
number,  and  after  a  most  determined  struggle,  compelled  the  French 
to  retire  (A.D.  1709).  Twenty  thousand  of  the  assailants  hj  dead 
among  the  captured  works.  Scaroefy  half  that  number  of  French 
were  shun ;  and  YiUars,  their  leader,  boasted  that,  if  he  had  not 
been  dangerously  wounded,  the  allies  would  haye  lost  the  day. 

The  mpid  fiill  of  Mens,  Douay,  Bethune,  and  other  strong  places, 
told,  howeyer,  more  truly  than  the  marshal's  boast,  where  the  real 
adyantage  lay.  With  great  labour  and  expense,  Villars,  meantime^ 
constructed  most  formidable  lines,  extending  from  Bouchain  on  the 
Schelde,  along  the  Sanset  and  Scaipe,  to  Anaa,  and  from  Arras, 
along  the  Upper  Scarpe  to  Canch^  So  strongly  were  these  lines 
defended  by  redoubts  and  other  military  works,  thatVillars  exultingly 
termed  them  Marlborough's  *^  Ne  plus  ultra."  To  his  great  astonish- 
ment and  confusion,  the  marshal  was  informed,  eariy  one  morning, 
that  Marlborough  had  actually  passed  his  ^^Ne  plus  ultra,'*  and 
would  probably  oyerwhelm  him,  unless  he  at  .once  decamped.  Nor 
was  this  the  marshal's  only  mortification :  Bouchain,  which  he 
deemed  impregnable,  and  which  opened  a  way  to  the  yeiy  heart  of 
France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  after  a  dose  siege  of  twenty  days 
(A.D.  1711). 

Operations  in  Spain  were  by  no  means  so  successfuL  They  had  been 
at  firet  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Portugal.  A  force  under 
the  eccentric  earl  of  Peterborough  and  Charles  the  archduke  of 
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Austria^  disembarked,  at  length,  iu  Catalonia.    A  piodajnatioit  flut 

the  allies  would  aid  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  ancient  liberties 

aroused  the  whole  population  (A.D.  1705).     The  earl  of  Galwaj, 

meantime,  moved  from  Alcantara  to  Madrid.     The  strong  fedi^gof 

the  Spaniards  against  the  occupation  of  their  capital  bj  an  aimj  of 

English  and  (what  was  even  worse)  of  Portuguese,  was  not  to  be 

concealed;  and,  in  a  contest  with  Philip^  who  was  approaching  from 

Burgos,  might  prove  dangerous.    Oalway,  therefore,  quitted  Madrid, 

and  formed  a  junction  wiUi  Charles  and  Peterborough.     Charles  now 

determined  to  lead  the  troops  to  his  capital.    On  his  march  he  heaid 

that  the  French  lay  before  him  in  battle  array,  near  Almausa.  They 

were  commanded  by  the  talented  duke  of  Bcowick,  a  natural  sod  of 

James  II.,  and  exceeded  the  allies  in  number.    The  battle  began 

about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  raged  for  a  time  with  great  foiy. 

While  the  centre  of  the  allies,  composed  principally  of  British  and 

Dutch,  were  driving  all  before  them,  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the 

Qoited  English  and  Portuguese   cavalry,  and  of  the  Portuguese 

infantry,  left  the  centre  exposed  to  the  fiuy  of  a  triumphant  enemy. 

It  formed  immediately  into  a  square,  and  retreated.     Ignorant  of  the 

country,  cut  off  from  supplies,  and  being  now  destitute  of  anuniini- 

tion,  it  surrendered  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men  (A.D.  1707). 

At  the  tidings  of  this  decisive  victory,  Louis  assembled  troope  to 

oomplete  the  ruin  of  the  allies.     This  ioroe,  however,  with  all  the 

disposable  strength  of  his  kingdom,   he  was  obliged  to  aend  to 

rescue  Toulon,  one  of  his  great  arsenals,  from  the  furious  assault  of 

Prince  Eugene  and  an  English  fleet.     This  incident,  and  the  neoes- 

sary  march  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  the  Pyrenees,  gave  time  to 

the  allies  in  Spain  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  prevented  Philip, 

despite  of  his  victory  of  Caya  (A.D.  1709),  from  acquiring  any 

decisive  advantage. 

In  1710,  General  Stanhope  fell,  with  the  utmost  fury,  upon  the 
French  and  Spanish  cavalry  at  Almanara;  slew  with  his  own  hand 
General  Amessaga,  the  captain  of  Philip's  guards,  and  put  the  enemy 
to  the  rout.  Night  was  dosing  in,  and  prevented  a  general  battle. 
The  next  day,  Stanhope  and  Staremberg  pursued  the  main  body  of 
the  hostile  forces;  found  them  at  Saiagossa  prepared  for  batik; 
and  gave  them  a  total  overthrow,  slaying  five  thousand  of  their  men, 
and  taking  seven  thousand  prisoners,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
artillery.  This  victory  lulled  the  allies  into  a  fatal  security,  and 
prompted  the  French  to  redouble  their  activity.  In  little  more  than 
three  months  after  the  battle  of  Saragossa^  while  Stanhope  and 
Starembeig  were  in  separate  cantonments,  the  former  was  suddenly 
surrounded,  and  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  the  latter,  after  the  disas- 
trous victory  of  Villa  Yioiosa,  withdrew  to  Catalonia. 

Baffled  in  Spain,  England  might  look  for  consolation  to  its  power- 
ful navy ;  but  the  energy  that  was  so  conspicuous  under  Charies  II. 
no  longer  existed :  the  valour  of  our  seamen  was  too  often  linis- 
trated  by  the  insubordination  of  captains,  and  the  jealousies  of  oom- 
qianders.     Sir  George  Rooke  and  the  duke  of  Onnond  &iled  in 
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ibeir  attempt  upon  Cadis ;  and  alienated  tke  minds  of  tbe  Andalu* 
sians  by  the  sack  of  Port  St.  Mary's ;  bat  retrieved  their  credit 
by  their  daring  attack  on  the  Spanish  treasnre-ships  and  French 
men-of-war,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbonr  of  YigOi 
Booke  forced  an  entrance,  while  Ormond  assaulted  the  two  castles 
by  land.  Despite  of  bombs,  cables,  and  chains ;  of  forts,  breast^ 
works,  and  batteties,  nearly  all  the  treasure  and  shipping  werd 
eaptnied  or  destroyed  (A.D.  1702). 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  the  same  year,  Admiral  Benbow,  with  ten 
sail,  enoonntered  Da  Casse  with  an  equal  number  of  ships.  Only 
one  of  Benbow's  captains  seconded  his  efforts.  The  rest  allowed 
resentment  at  Benbow's  rough  behayiour,  to  overcome  their  sense  of 
duty ;  and  having  some  time  before  signed  a  paper,  declaratory  of 
their  intention  of  never  fighting  under  hu  command,  they  now  hung 
aloof,  unconcerned  at  his  danger,  and  regardless  of  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag.  Although  so  basely  deserted,  the  admiral  fought  on; 
until,  having  been  wounded  in  the  fin^e  and  arm,  while  striving  to 
board,  and  having  his  leg  shattered  by  a  chain-shot,  and  his  ship 
made  almost  a  wreck,  he  abandoned  the  useless  conflict,  and  steered 
for  Jamaica.  He  there  died  soon  after  of  a  fever,  the  consequence 
of  wounds  and  grief.  Most  of  his  captains  were  dismissed,  or 
sentenced  to  death ;  Wade  and  Kirby,  two  of  their  number,  were 
carried  to  England,  and  shot  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 

Among  the  naval  evente  that  occurred  during  the  rest  of  the  war, 
may  be  mentioned  a  variety  of  indecisive  enoonnters  between  the 
hostile  fleeto ;  the  capture  of  the  Baltic  merchant-men  by  the  gallant 
Freochman,  St.  Pdl,  who  lost  his  lifo  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  sur- 
prisal  of  Gibraltar  by  Sir  George  Rooke  ^A.D.  1704). 

Greatly  as  the  people  of  England  were  interested  in  the  struggle 
npon  the  continent,  their  attention  was  occasionally  arrested  by 
important  domestic  occurrences ;  especially  by  the  union  of  Scotland, 
and  the  results  of  party  struggles  in  England. 

From  the  days  of  Edwardl.  to  those  of  Henry  Till.,  the  idea 
of  a  onion  of  England  and  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 
The  mingled  cniit  and  violence  of  Henry  YIII.,  Somerset,  and 
Elixabeth  proved  that  the  scheme  had  revived,  but  that  efficacious 
means  were  yet  to  be  discovered.  Under  the  Protectorate,  ScotLuid 
was  reduced  to  a  province ;  but  was  restored  to  its  righto  by 
Charles  II.  The  time  was  come,  however,  when  it  was  to  be  united 
once  more  to  England,  not  in  subjection,  but  in  equality  and  inde^ 
pendence.  It  was  feared  by  the  English  Whigs  thati  if  Scot* 
land  had  not  repented  of  the  deposition  of  James,  there  was  a  party 
in  it  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  a  second  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  two  crowns  would  probably  again  be  separated ;  and,  aided  by 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  by  a  large  party  in  England,  what  could 
prevent  the  Stuarts  from  reigning  once  more  over  the  whole  of 
Britain?  These  fears  were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  recent 
Scottish  Act  of  Security.  By  this  it  was  enacted,  that  on  the 
death  of  Anne,  the  succession  was  to  be  given  to  the  next  Protestant 
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lieir  of  the  Stuart  race ;  but  with  the  proyiao  that  this  penoa  ahonU 
not  he  the  same  that  waa  called  to  the  EngHeh  crown,  anlew 
proTiBion  were  made  for  Scottish  independence^  religion^  and 
meroe  (A.D.  1704). 

Thoroughly  aroused  by  the  tendency  of  this  statute,  Hali&x, 
Sunderland,  Orford,  Whuitfton,  and  Somers,  drew  together  more 
elosely  than  ever,  and  under  t)»6  name  of  Thb  Joarao,  directed  the 
movements  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs.  Their  inllnence 
was  soon  increased  W  the  accession  of  Mailborongfa  and  Godolphin. 
Despite  of  great  influence,  both  in  council  and  parliammt^  theM 
noblemen  had  been  thwarted  by  the  Tories  in  their  waiiike  pro- 
jects, and  both  b^gan  to  recede  finom  the  principlesof  their  Tory  aaso- 
eiates.  For  a  time  they  seemed  to  waver  between  the  two  fiMdons, 
and  then  gave  all  their  influence  to  the  Wlng& 

Through  all  Uie  turmoil  and  mist  of  fiM^Uon,  Gk>dolp1un  looked 
dearly  into  the  future.  The  RoYolution  he  perceived  would  be 
fruitless,  unless  the  government  of  Scotland  was  incorpomted  in  that 
of  England.  The  means  by  which  he  sought  the  aecomplishment  of 
bis  purpose,  were  no  less  singular  than  sncoessfnl;  it  is  sud,  that 
lus  object  in  persuading  the  queen  to  sign  the  Scottisli  Aot  of 
Security,  was  to  arouse  into  one  formidable  combination  all  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution,  and  all  the  opponents  of  a  aecoud 
Restoration.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  resok ;  and  the  dissolntion 
of  parliament,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  perhaps  intentionalhr  pro- 
voked,  certainly  gave  the  Junto  a  triumph,  bv  securing  the  w  h|gs 
amaiori^  in  the  new  Honse  of  Commons.  The  immeduAe  eanae  of 
the  dissolution  was  a  contest  between  the  two  houses.  Hve  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Avlesbury  had  sued  the  constables  of  that  borough 
for  preventing  them  firom  voting  at  the  election.  The  coMinMHis 
interfered,  declared  that  they  had  the  sole  right  to  decide  questioiis 
of  election ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  threw  the  five  inhabitants 
into  prison.  The  case  was  certainly  a  hard  one :  the  claim  of  the 
commons,. if  before  asserted,  had  not  been  estabfished,  and  the  Brt 
men  were  only  exercising  the  right  of  seeking  l^gal  redroas  for 
what  they  deemed  a  grievance.  They  now  demanded  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  Sudi  a  writ  was  an  undoubted  right ;  when 
Charles  I.  had  evaded  this  right,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded 
to  acts  little  short  of  treason.  Yet  this  was  now  evaded  by  the 
commons  themselves ;  they  not  only  refused  a  writ,  but,  to  preTeot 
the  queen's  interference,  removed  tlie  prisoners  from  Newgate,  and 
gave  them  to  the  custodv  of  their  own  officer,  the  sergeant-at-anos. 
The  lords  protested  agsList  this  conduct,  as  an  infiingement  of  the 
Magna  Charta.  The  most  contradictory  votes  were  rapidly  pnseed 
by  the  two  houses,  when  a  dissolution  terminated  the  stnfe,  and 
released  the  prisoners.  The  diseolutiou  ocpuxred  while  the  hope  or 
dread  of  a  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Stuarts,  gave  redoubled  energy  to  those  who  swayed,  almost  at  will, 
the  voices  of  the  electors. 
,    While  the  eleotions  gave  a  superiority  to  the  Whigs  in  the  Ho 
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of  Commons,  the  exertions  of  the  excited  Junto,  despite  of  the  intro^ 
daction  of  Harley  as  secretary,  and  of  Henij  St  John  as  secreiaij- 
of-war,  were  gradually  removing  from  the  oEbbinet  the  most  deroted 
of  their  opponents.  They  had,  however,  a  formidable,  but  for  some 
time  a  secret,  enemy,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Masham.  This  lady  was  a  relation  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  became  maid  of 
honour  to  the  queen.  Weary  of  the  domineering  duchess,  and 
unaccustomed  to  self-control,  Anne  turned  for  advice  to  her  new 
maid  of  honour,  and  soon  gave  her  exclusive  confidence. 

The  Whiga,  however,  still  for  a  time  continued  their  successful 
career.  Borne  down  by  the  manceuvres  of  their  active  and  united 
enemies,  Harley,  St.  John,  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  attorney* 
ffeneral,  were  compelled  to  yield  their  places  to  Mr.  Boyle,  Sir 
Hobert  Walpole,  and  Sir  James  Montagu.  Anne  was  averse  to 
these  changes,  but  the  *^  Junto  *  compelled  her  to  yield,  and  even, 
after  a  long  resistance,  to  admit  Lord  Somers  to  the  presidency 
of  the  counciL 

Before  the  Whigs  had  completely  succeeded  in  driving  their 
opponents  from  office,  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
object  for  which  Godolphin  bad  long  laboured,  was  at  last  accom- 
plished. 

When  the  Scottish  parliament  had  first  agreed  to  treat  for  a  union 
(A.D.  1705),  and,  still  more,  when  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
published,  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  boundless.  Were  ihey, 
it  was  fiercely  asked,  were  they  to  Jield  the  separate  constitution 
and  sovereignty  of  their  country  ?  Were  thev  to  make  themselves 
slaves,  and  Scotland  a  mere  province ;  and  this  for  no  other  pur* 
pose  dian  that  a  handful  of  their  representatives,  only  one  more  than 
the  number  of  members  for  Cornwall  alone^  might  sit  in  solemn 
mockery,  among  the  numerous  representatives  of  England  ? 

The  ministers  and  the  commissioners,  who  had  arranged  the  treaty^ 
irere  publicly  reviled  as  purchased  traitors.  Par^  feeling  was  for* 
gotten :  all  joined  in  the  shout  of  '^  No  union."  When  it  was  found 
that  a  majority  of  parliament  were  inclined  to  the  measure,  the 
ferment  increased :  parliament,  it  was  declared,  had  no  right  to  alter 
the  constitution ;  the  members  ought  first  to  have  learned  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents.  The  members,  however,  persisted :  then  arose 
the  cry  of  ''  A  federal,  but  no  incorporating,  union."  The  tumults 
■weare  quelled ;  and,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Queensburjr; 
the  leader  of  the  court  party ;  to  the  desertion  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the*  Jacobites ;  and  to  the  tempta* 
tions  of  the  EngUsh  ministers,  the  bill  vras  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  It  was  more  than  suspected,  that  the  votes 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  majority  had  been  secured  by  a  remittance 
that  had  been  made  to  Scotland  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
by  promises  of  offices  and  emoluments,  which  had  been  liberally 
bestowed. 
.    The  most  important  articles  of  the  Union  were,  that  on  the  first 
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of  May  of  the  following  jean  (A.D.  1707),  the  two  states  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  heoome  the  one  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain;  that  all  rights,  pririleges,  restrictions,  and  advantages, 
oommercial  or  otherwise,  which  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  one  state, 
should  belong  likewise  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  other,  nnleas  bj 
special  exception ;  that  the  proportion  of  the  respectire  land-taxes 
of  Scotland  and  England  should  be  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  to 
two  millions;  that  the  courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary  were  to 
lemain  as  before,  and  no  Scottish  causes  were  to  be  tried  in  the 
English  courts ;  and  that,  for  every  pariiament,  sixteen  peers  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Scottish  lords,  and  forty-fiye  commoners  should  be 
ohosen,  two-thirds  by  the  counties,  and  the  rest  by  ihe  boronghs ; 
and  that  these  sixty-one  representatiTes  should  take  their  piaoes  in 
the  houses  at  Westminster,  and  enjoy  all  the  pririleges  of  the 
English  lords  and  commons. 

Without  the  sanction  of  the  English  parliament,  the  Aet  of  XJnioo 
would,  of  course,  remain  a  dead  letter;  and  dempite  of  the  elSbrts  of 
the  Junto,  that  sanction  was  not  obtained  without  great  diffieoky. 
Some  of  the  members  declared  thai  the  treaty  in  Scotland  had  been 
carried  by  corruption,  fraud,  and  open  violence ;  others  maintained 
that  the  proportion  of  the  Scotch  and  EngUsh  land-tax,  having  been 
made  without  regard  to  future  improvement,  was  unjust  to  En^and ; 
while  numbers  clamoured  against  the  praiused  ^equivalent*  for 
losses  sustained  by  the  Scottish  merchants,  as  only  another  name  lor 
bare&eed  bribery. 

The  act,  at  length,  passed;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish 
people  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  discontent.  War  with 
England  was  everywhere  tiie  theine  of  conversation,  and  was  some- 
times openly  discussed.  Many  that  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
Bevolntion  were  now  eager  partisans  of  the  royal  exiles.  Tins 
hostile  feeling  was  increased  by  an  act  for  restoring  to  the  ancient 
patrons  the  right  of  presentation :  an  interference  with  the  Kiik 
that  was  deemed  a  viohition  of  the  kite  Act  of  Union  (A.D.  1712). 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  universal  complaint,  each  daas  felt, 
or  thought  it  felt,  some  especial  grievtace.  The  Scotch  members  of 
the  united  parliament  felt  their  insignificance,  and  were  too  evidently 
despised  by  their  English  brethren.  In  the  question  of  the  malt- 
tax,  the  former  discovered  that  their  united  oppontion  was  ntteriy 
lost  in  the  multitude  of  their  opponents ;  that,  in  hd^  the  Englim 
majority,  and  not  the  Scottldi  members^  legislated  for  ft*>tktid 
Lawyers  saw  their  Supreme  Civil  Court,  which  had  disdained  the 
inteiference  of  parliament,  now  subjected  to  the  aroeala  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  Merchants  felt  the  rigour  of  ihe  exdee  and 
enstom-house  officers  the  more  keenly,  both  because  thoseoffioere  were, 
for  the  most  part,  English,  and  because  they  themselves  had  not  as 
yet  the  capital  and  other  means  to  occupy  the  new  channels  of  ooas- 
meroe.  Presbyterians  detested  the  prehitie  choroh,  to  whiek  they 
had  become  united,  and  which  they  had  refused  to  tolerate  in  Seot* 
land.    The  countiy  party  mourned  for  the  departed  indepeodeoee 
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of  tbeir  nutiTe  land.  The  citixens  of  Edinbargh  complained  of  ike 
noD-ieeideiioe  of  families,  who  now  flocked  to  London,  in  quest  of 
places  or  of  fashionable  society.  All,  therefore,  damoored  for  repeal ; 
all  thirsted  for  war ;  all  awaited  with  impatient  ardour  the  arriTal 
of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  G^rge,  the  son  of  James  II.,  their  ancient 
monarch.  The  heads  of  the  Jacobite  party,  that  had  thus  widely 
extended,  were  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole.  The  Jacobites  of 
the  Tay  gathered  around  the  latter ;  those  of  the  south  and  west 
around  the  former. 

Before  the  dissatisfaction  had  attained  its  height.  Colonel  Hooke, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  Louis  XIY., 
arrived  in  Scothuid,  and  obtained  a  memorial  signed  by  ten  Lowland 
chiefs^  who  acted,  as  they  said,  in  the  name  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation,  and  especially  of  thirty  persons  of  distinction.  The  memo^ 
rialists  promised  to  make  the  chevalier  master  of  Scotland,  and  with 
an  amy  of  thirty  ihonnnd  men  to  8ei«  Newcastle,  and  distieas 
London  for  coal. 

Louis  exulted  at  the  proepect  of  a  civil  war,  that  might  withdraw 
the  English  anniee  from  the  continent.  His  jov  was  damped  by  the 
result  of  his  own  selfishness :  he  attempted  to  betray  the  Scotch  into 
a  war ;  but,  amid  a  profusion  of  unmeaning  expressions,  took  care 
not  to  bind  himself  to  render  effectual  assistance.  Had  he  at  once 
determined  to  despatch  a  large  and  well-appointed  army,  he  could 
hardly  have  flailed  of  success.  As  it  was,  a  little  more  decision  might 
yet  have  separated  England  and  Scotland.  As.early  as  1 708,  Forbin, 
an  enterprising  naval  commander,  prepared  to  embark  upwards  of 
five  thousand  French  soldiers  on  board  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  twenty-four  frigates ;  and  having  provided  a  large  number 
of  light  vessels  for  disembarkation,  was  (m  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Scotland,  when  he  was  delayed  by  the  sudden  illness  of  the 
ehevaJier. 

The  secret  of  the  expedition  became  known,  and  England  was  aa 
panio-struck  as  if  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  run  on 
the  bank  would  have  been  ruinons,  but  for  the  support  of  an  asso* 
ciation  of  merchants.  General  Cadogan,  meantime,  was  ordered  to 
move  from  Holland  to  Tynemouth  with  twelve  battalions.  Hia 
troops,  however,  could  scarcely  be  relied  upon :  the  soldiers  of  two 
regiments  are  said  to  have  openly  declared  that  they  would  never 
draw  the  sword  against  their  country. 

When  the  opportoiu^  was  almost  lost,  Forbin  arrived  at  the 
month  of  the  Forth.  The  chevalier  wished  to  be  landed  on  the 
coajst  of  Fife ;  but  Forbin,  alleging  his  orders,  refused  to  disembark 
anywhere  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  English  fleets  were 
now  closing  around  him  ;  and  alter  escaping  the  pursuit  of  Byng,  he 
thought  it  time  to  return  to  France,  having  been  absent  but  three 
weeks.  Never  again  did  the  various  factions  of  Scotland  unite  so 
cordially,  so  universally,  in  the  cause  of  the  royal  exile.  Dissatis* 
faction  was  still  on  the  increase,  but  on  one  pretext  or  other,  a 
standing  army,  and  that  too  in  great  measure  composed  of  foreignerfl^ 
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iras  ever  ready  at  the  beck  of  the  government.  The  *'  Rebdlion  of 
1715"  was  premature  and  ill-ooncerted ;  years  elapsed  before  a 
third  opportanity  offered ;  and  then  a  new  generation  had  arisen, 
that  knew  little  of  the  practical  inconveniences  and  felt  strongly  the 
oommercial  advantages  that  resulted  from  the  union.  Still,  how- 
ever, a  large  party  despised  such  advantages^  as  being  the  price  and 
iMuige  of  slavery ;  they  still  looked  for  the  restoration  of  the  andent 
jrace.  The  ^^  Rebellion  of  1745"  came,  at  length,  and  tbea  died 
away  in  disaster ;  and  men  lost  heart,  and  gradually  acquieeoed  both 
in  the  union  with  England,  and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
,  Scarcely  had  Forbin's  expedition  proved  a  failure,  and  the  tidings 
from  Malplaquet  told  that  Louis  would  now  have  to  tax  all  hjs 
resources  for  the  defence  of  his  own  tenritoiy,  when  the  selfish  game 
-of  politics  was  resumed  in  the  English  court  The  Whigs  had  con- 
trived to  win  and  preserve  the  principal  offices  from  1708  to  1710. 
They  now  received  a  defeat,  the  more  humiliating,  because  aiohieved 
by  agencies  which  they  themselves  affected  to  despise. 
^  On  the  5th  of  November,  1709,  Sacheverell,  a  minister  of  St. 
^Saviour's,  Southwark,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  lord  major  aad 
«ldermen,  in  which  he  advocated  his  favourite  doctrine  of  pasBiTe 
^obedience,  and,  declaring  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  called  npoa 
the  people  to  undertake  its  defence.  Four  years  before,  when  the 
J^unta  was  beginning  its  agitation,  it  was  voted  by  parliament,  that 
whoever  should  declare  the  church  to  be  in  danger,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom. 

Godolphin  had  not  foigotten  this  vote ;  his  memory  had  been 
sharpened  by  the  epithet  Volpone,  with  which  he  himself  had  bees 
'branded ;  and  despite  of  the  representations  of  Somers  and  Mail- 
Hborough,  who  wished  the  matter  to  be  left  to  the  ordinaiy  tribiiDala» 
•iie  resolved  upon  nothing  less  than  impeachment.  Sacheverdl  was 
accordingly  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  (Feb.  A.D.  1710).  Anne 
shewed  her  concern,  for  the  prisoner,  by  attending  his  trial.  When- 
ever she  approached  the  hall,  her  sedan-diair  was  surrounded  by 
-thousands,  exclaiming  *^  Gh>d  bless  your  majesty  ;  we  hope  yonr  ma- 
jesty is  for  Dr.  Sacheverell."  The  latter,  himself  was  greeted 
rwherever  he  appeared,  as  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the  An^icaa 
church. 

*.  Empty  cheers,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  mob :  they  detennined 
to  punish  the  dissenters,  against  whom  Sacheverell  had  loudly  in- 
veighed. They  broke  into  Qate-street  meeting-house ;  carried  out 
icnshions,  bibles,  curtains,  pulpit,  pews,  and  every  thing  combualible, 
And,  heaping  them  together  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  set  Uiem  on  fire, 
«nd  shouted,  as  they  danced  around  the  flames,  "  Sacheverdl  and 
(High  Church !  High  Church  and  Sacheverell ! "  Five  or  six  other 
meetiog-hoiises,  and  one  chapel  of  ease  mistaken  for  a  meeting^houee, 
<were  despoiled,  and  their  furniture  consumed  in  the  same  manner. 
-  The  trial,  meantime,  continued ;  but  the  ministers  were  aordy 
^perplexed.  To  shew  that  the  Revolution  was  not  an  exception  to 
jiis  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  Sacheverell  maintained  that  it 
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not  an  act  of  renstonce  to  the  sapreme  power,  and  tlins  escaped  the 
charge  of  condemning  the  Rerolntion.  The  managers  of  the  prose- 
cution were  therefore  forced  to  maintain  that  there  was  resistance, 
and  that  resistance  to  the  law  was  Utwfnl  in  extreme  cases.  The 
adyocates  of  Sacheverell  answered  by  so  many  qnotations  from  the 
homilies,  which,  sajs  HaUam,  *^are  mnch  more  vehement  than 
SacheTerell  himself  was,  that  it  would  haye  been  awkward  to  pass 
a  rigorous  sentence  npon  him."  The  result  of  so  much  effort  and 
display,  and  riot  and  party  spirit,  was  merely  a  prohibition  to  pre%eh 
for  the  next  three  years,  and  an  order  for  the  obnoxious  sermon,  as 
well  as  the  Oxford  decree  of  1683  (see  p.  687),  to  be  publiely  burnt 
Such  a  sentence  was  regarded  as  a  triumph :  bonfires  were  kindled 
in  eyery  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  congratulations  to  the  queen, 
and  addresses  of  non-resistance,  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 

The  expulsion  of  the  marquis  of  Kent,  as  well  as  of  Sunderland, 
and  Oodolphin,  portended  a  storm  to  the  Whigs.  They  were 
deserted  at  the  moment  of  the  crisis  by  Shrewsbury,  who  had  jnst 
returned  from  Italy :  he  consented  to  become  lord  chamberlain, 
though  all  his  friencw  had  been  supplanted  by  the  Tories.  The  new 
ministry  were  confirmed  in  their  triumph  by  the  result  of  a  new 
general  election,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  sympathy  for  Barley, 
now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  upon  whose  life,  in  consequence, 
it  was  reported,  of  his  seal  for  his  counties  service,  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard,  a  French  Protestant. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  terminate  the 
'vrar,  that  had  so  long  desolated  Europe.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle,  Louis  had  made  seyeral  oyertures,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  abandon  the  detached  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
Italy,  rather  than  Spain  and  ^e  colonies. 

After  the  battle  of  Oudinarde,  and  the  loss  of  Lisle,  he  consented 
to  make  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
and  eyen  consented  to  abandon  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  victors, 
howeyer,  were  not  satisfied :  they  required  the  humbled  monarch  not 
only  to  make  peace  upon  their  own  terms,  but  either  to  persuade  or 
compel  his  grandson,  Philip,  to  surrender  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
within  two  months.  This,  he  declared,  would  be  dishonourable, 
and  even  impracticable.  The  treaty  was  therefore  broken  off.  In 
1710,  the  same  impediment  agam  checked  the  negotiations  at 
Gertruydenbnrg. 

Within  six  months,  negotiations  were  resumed  on  the  basis  of 
Pbilip's  retention  of  iJie  Spanish  crown.  The  late  change  in  the 
English  ministry,  and  the  consequent  change  in  parliament,  and,  in 
some  measure,  m  the  yeiy  principles  of  goyemment,  had  removed 
obstades  to  peace,  that  had  baffled  all  the  expedients  of  Louis. 
These  changes  were  not,  howeyer,  the  only  causes  of  the  growing 
moderation  of  the  English  goyemment :  the  nation  was  weary  of 
the  contest  In  1688,  the  public  debt  was  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  public  revenue  two  millions  of  pounds ;  the  debt 
had  since  increased  to  sixteen  niiUions  of  pounds,  and  durmg  the 
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present  war,  to  nearly  fiftj-two  millions  of  pounds;  and  its  interat  kid 
swollen  from  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  about 
fAiree  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  taxes  inoreased  of 
course. in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  being  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  those  that  were  levied  before  1 688.  ^'  Even  the  army," 
says  Hallam,  "'  had  been  recruited  by  violent  means,  nnknown  to 
our  constitution  ; "  the  parish  officers  being  permitted  to  press  into 
Ihe  service,  all  those  that  had  no  lawful  oaJling  or  employment,  ^a 
method  liable  to  enormous  abuses."  The  losses  in  l^un,  and  tbe 
want  of  decisive  success  at  sea,  counterbalanced  the  victories  of 
Marlborough,  and  gave  additional  weight  to  the  damonis  of  th« 
Tories,  that  English  blood  and  treasure  were  lavished,  not  for 
national  purposes,  but  to  aggrandize  ungrateful  and  selfish  allies. 

It  was  urged,  however,  by  the  Whigs,  though  with  little  effect, 
that  France  was  notoriously  exhausted,  and  was  still  more  distresBcd 
by  famine,  while  Eiigland,  on  the  contrary,  could  easily  furnish  the 
requisite  supplies.  They  took  care  to  remind  the  nation,  thai 
public  credit  stood  high  under  the  Godolphin  ministiy,  and  that, 
on  the  resignation  of  that  ministry,  the  price  of  stocks  wu 
greatly  depressed ;  but  they  said  nothing  of  the  real  cause  of  that 
depression. 

What  is  now  termed  the  national  debt,  dates  from  the  reign 
of  William  III.  Before  that  period,  money  was  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  certain  blanches  of  the  revenue,  or  of  expected  sub- 
sidies,  or  of  such  other  means  as  the  king  might  have  at  his  disposaL 
After  the  Ilevolntion,  the  old  system  of  borrowing  gave  place  to 
the  practice  of  funding :  money  was  borrowed  not  upon  the  security 
of  the  actual  sovereign,  but  upon  the  national  credit  The  interest 
in  this  case  was  usually  derived  from  taxes  appointed  for  this 
express  puii>ose.  The  annuities  thus  granted  to  the  lender,  were 
M  first  granted  for  a  limited  period.  When  the  Bank  of  Eliiglaod 
was  first  chartered  (A.D.  1693),  its  whole  capital  of  one  miHioo 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  lent  to  the  government  for  an 
indefinite  period,  at  eight  per  eent.  interest.  8vtA  was  the  fint 
approach  to  perpetual  annuities.  This  power  of  commanding'  ex- 
tensive  loans,  and  of  thus  pledging  the  commercial  classes  to  the 
stability  of  the  Hevdution,  suited  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
payment  of  the  principal  being  no  object,  was  eagerly  gra^ied  at^ 
m  utter  disregard  of  the  convenience,  not  to  say  the  rights,  of 
posterity. 

This  system  converted  the  public  creditors  into  a  new  power  In 
the  state,  into  the  monied  interest,  who,  dreading  change,  were  no 
friends  of  a  future,  though  partisans  of  the  past,  BcvulnUon,  and 
who  naturally  clung  to  that  state  of  things,  to  which  they  owed 
their  political  existence.  The  great  bulk  of  the  monied  interest 
were  natually  Whigs  :  it  was  their  panic,  at  the  exclof^ion  of  their 
friends,  and  at  the  probability  of  a  restoration,  that  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  stock. 

Despite  of  opposition,   the  negotiations,  meantime,  continued. 
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UiirlbQiVQUgli  had  been  already  removed  from  the  army,  with  the 
reproach  of  fraud  and  peculation.  His  post  was  occupied  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  soon  informed  that  the  x>eaoe  of  UtrecM 
had  been  oonoluded  wiUi  France ;  and,  accordingly,  withdrew  his 
forces  from  the  indignant  allies.  The  treaty  of  peace  gave  Spain 
and  its  colonies  to  Philip ;  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  and  th^ 
Low  Countries  to  Austria;  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with 
reversion  to  Spain,  on  £ulure  of  heirs ;  and  Qibraltar  and  Minorca^ 
and  some  parts  of  America  to  England.  Philip,  on  his  part^ 
renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Franoe  ;  the  title  of 
Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession  were  acknowledged,  and  the 
harbour  of  Dunkirk  was  to  be  filled  up,  and  its  fortifications  to  be 
destroyed  (April,  A.D.  1713).  With  no  small  appearance  of 
justice,  Hallam  thus  pours  out  his  indignation  upon  Bolingbroke^ 
the  chief  author  of  the  treaty :  ^^  To  have  renounced  advantages 
which  he  might  have  insisted  upon ;  to  have  sacrificed  Lis^e ;  to  have 
deceived  our  allies,  after  promising  to  enter  upon  no  treaty  without 
their  concurrence ;  to  have  dedared  to  them  that  no  such  treaty  was 
contemplated,  and  then  to  have  dictated  to  them  its  acceptance  | 
to  have  withdrawn  our  troops  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign )  and^ 
because  refused  admittance  into  the  fortified  towns,  to  hav'e  taked 
forcible  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  all  these  are  faois  thai 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  England,  and  display  in  Bolingbroke,  if 
not  an  imcompetent,  certainly  an  unprincipled,  minister." 

Heniy  St.  John,  now  Lord  Bolingbroke,  had  not,  however,  the 
Imputation  of  an  incompetent  minister.  He  was  eloquent, -deeply 
read,  and  subtle  and  profound  in  his  ideas.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
been  compelled  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  to 
Wade  through  whole  volumes  of  controversy,  which  he  neither  liked 
nor  understood,  until  he  conceived  a  disgust  not  only  agaiiist  such 
works,  but  even  against  revelation  itself;  whether  the  result  of 
•nob  an  education  or  not,  hb  character  was  so  unprincipled  and  fickle^ 
that  he  was  distrusted  by  his  friends  and  despised  by  his  enemies^ 
His  works  sometimes  breathe  the  noblest  sentiments  ;  but  his  works 
and  his  conduct  were  strikingly  dissimilar.  Even  his  friend.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  whose  principles  were  little  better  than  his  own,  could 
find  no  other  expression  for  Bolingbroke's  high  genius  and  deplorabU 
weaknesses,  than,  **'  Alas !  poor  human  nature." 

Bolingbroke  and  most  of  the  ministers  were  determined  Jaeobitea 
Harley,  now  earl  of  Oxford,  was  implicated  in  the  same  cadse ;  but 
he  was  inert,  and  at  the  same  time  irresolute  through  excess  of 
caution.  Other  men  of  great  influence,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
parliament,  were  wavering  in  their  choice,  and  only  awaited,  what 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  vehemently  pressed  for,  a  declaration  from 
James  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Catholic.  Most  of  them,  however, 
abandoned  his  party  upon  his  undisguised  and  noble  avowal,  that  on 
no  consideration  whatever  would  he  change  or  dissemble  his  faith.  : 
While  the  Jacobites  were  in  correspondence  with  James,  th* 
Whi^  and  moderate   Tori<^   were   in  correspondence  with  the 
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elector  of  Hanorer.  They  had  uigecl  him,  in  case  of  Anne's  siek- 
nesa,  to  come  over  with  a  hody  of  troops ;  but  he  was  not  indined 
to  risk  his  money.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  elector,  thai  while  he 
refused  Marlborough's  offer  of  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  he 
was  supplicating  Anne  for  a  pension  for  his  aged  mother,  Sophia^ 
the  daughter  of  Charles  I.  Still,  however,  his  English  adherents 
continued  their  urgent  entreaties ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moTed. 
Halifax  and  Sunderland  pressed  him  to  bestow  two  thousand  povnds 
^'to  carry  the  election  of  the  common  council  of  London,"  and 
Stanhope,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  these  intrigues,  added :  ^  We 
are  all  sure  that,  being  masters  of  the  common  council,  London 
will  present  to  parliament  any  address  we  choose."  Stnuige  expe- 
dients to  secure  a  succession  already  secured  by  law,  and  still  atnager 
if  that  succession  was,  as  the  Whigs  asserted,  the  wish  of  two-thirds 
of  the  nation. 

In  this  political  strife,  the  press  of  course  took  part  PampldBts 
of  every  degree  of  merit,  of  every  shade  of  party,  issued  in  rmpid 
succession.  Lord  Mahon  thus  describes  the  principal  leaders  of  this 
paper  war£a.re :  ^^  The  Whigs  could  boast  of  the  graceful  and  easy 
style,  the  inimitable  humour  and  fertile  fancy  of  Addison ;  of  the 
buoyant  spirit,  the  keen  and  biting  vehemence  of  Steele.  On  the 
other  fflde,  the  Tories  possessed  in  Swift,  perhaps,  the  greatest  master 
of  satire  that  ever  lived,  a  man  who  assailed  the  Whigs  with  the 
greater  animosity  because  he  was  a  deserter  from  their  ranks  ;  who 
was  bold,  vindictive,  and  unscrupulous ;  who  was  seldom  restimiiied, 
either  by  delicacy  or  compassion."  ^'  My  contempt  for  the  bbsd, 
whose  satire  was  unmerciful,  whose  very  praise  assumed  the  tone 
of  complaint,  is  at  once  lost  in  my  admiration  of  the  aniber. 
What  vigour  and  vivacity  of  style !  How  rich  is  his  variety  of 
illustration,  how  terrible  his  energy  of  invective!  How  power- 
fully does  he  cast  aside  to  the  right  and  left  all  extraneous  or  enbor- 
dinate  topics,  grapple  at  once  with  the  main  matters  at  issoe,  and 
give  battle  to  the  whole  strength  of  his  opponents  1 " 

Every  day  the  watchfulness  of  parties  became  more  alert:  every 
day  the  contest  thickened,  until  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
British  islands,  but  of  a  large  part  of  Europe,  became  engfooned  in 
the  struggle. 

The  precarious  health  of  the  queen,  and  the  declining  popularity 
of  Oxford,  aroused  the  Whigs  to  redoubled  exertion.  One  of  the 
last  public  trials  of  strength  between  the  two  parties  oocnrted  in 
the  debates  on  the  ^'  Act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism." 
Bolingbroke's  object  in  introducing  this  measure,  was  to  weaken 
the  dissenters,  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Whigs.  The 
bill  forbade  any  one,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  without  bail,  to 
act  as  tutor,  or  to  teach  in  any  school,  public  or  private,  withovt 
having  signed  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Established  Chnroh, 
and  baving  obtained  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Sven 
this  license  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  applicant  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  had  received  the  oom- 
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IDimion  acbording  to  the  rite  of  the  Anglican  church.'  The  Whigtf 
vigoroualj  bat  vainlj  struggled  to  throw  out  the  bill.  It  passed  ; 
bat  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  come  into  operation,  the  qheen 
expired;  and  early  in  the  following  reign,  the  Schism  Act  w&s 
repealed. 

in  the  brief  interval  between  the  passing  of  this  bill,  and  the 
death  of  AnnO)  a  rapid  series  of  events  oocaned,  that  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  gave  the  Whigs  a  signal  triamphJ 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  had  long  ceased  to  be  friends^  and,  despite 
of  the  exertions  of  Swift,  came  at  last  to  an  open  rupture.  Offe.nded* 
at  Oxford's  refusal  of  a  share  in  some  nuiney-jobbing  business,  Ladji 
Masham  remembered  that  the  court  of  the  Pretender  had  signified 
to  Anne  a  desire  fot  Oxford's  removal,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
object,  she  now  not  Only  forsook  the  ndinister  that  owed  his  pofree 
to  her  intrigues,  and  supported  his  rival  Bolingbroke,  but  told! 
Oxford  to  his  face,  ^'  You  never  did  the  queen  any  service ;  nor  are 
you  capable  of  doing  her  any." 

Oxford  had,  at  last,  resigned  the  white  staff  of  lord  treasurer, 
and  Bolingbroke  was  engaged  in  the  completion  of  a  cabinet  of 
decided  Jacobites,  when  Anne  became  alarmingly  indisposed.  The 
humours  of  the  gout  had  flown  to  her  brain,  and  she  lay  in  a  state 
of  utter  stupefaction.  The  Whigs,  meantime,  had  not  relaxed  in 
their  schemes  :  they  had  organized  a  secret  association ;  had  collected 
arms  and  ammunition ;  and  appointed  officers.  Their  purpose  was, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Tower,  and  throw  into  its  dungeons  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  seize  the  ports, 
and  proclaim  the  elector.  Marlborough  was  expected  from  the 
continent;  and,  in  case  of  a  struggle,  his  military  talents  would 
be  invaluable.  The  chiefs  of  the  Whig  leaders,  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Argyle,  now  consulted  together  upon  the  next  step 
that  was  to  be  taken.  They  were  joined  by  the  crafty  Shrewsbury, 
who  had  maintained  appearances  with  both  parties,  and  was  still 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Bolingbroke.  The  decision  of  the  three 
dukes  was  not  long  a  secret. 

The  privy  council  met  to  consider  what  course  was  to  be  pursued 
in  the  present  state  of  the  queen's  healtL  Then  as  now,  only  those 
members  assembled  that  were  specially  invited ;  and  these,  of  course, 
were  Jacobites,  being  called  by  the  ministry.  While  they  were  as 
yet  irresolute,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  dukes  of  Argyle 
and  Somerset  were  announced.  They  stated  that,  hearing  of  the 
qaeen's  danger,  they  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  offer  their  advice. 
Before  the  members  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  present  in  the  council,  bade  the  dukes  welcome. 
The  physicians  were  immediately  called  in ;  and  their  report  being 
nnfavourable,  it  was  proposed  to  request  the  dying  queen,  who  had 
DOW  recovered  her  consciousness,  to  confer  the  vacant  office  of  lord 
treasurer  upon  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  The  queen  assented ;  and 
thus   Shrewsbury,  the  secret  confederate  of  Argyle  and  Somerset, 
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beld  at  onoe  the  three  great  offices  of  lord  chamberlain)  lord  troasarerj 
and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

This  stroke  was  followed  by  another,  that  prostrated  the  authoiity 
of  the  bewildered  ministers :  this  was  no  other  than  an  inTita^on 
to  all  the  priyy  councillors  in  and  near  London.  The  Whigs  being 
ready,  at  once  obeyed  the  call.  Every  thing  was  now  at  their 
own  disposal:  four  regiments  were  sununoned  to  London;  seTen 
battalions  were  recalled  from  Ostend ;  an  embaigo  was  hud  npon 
all  the  ports ;  a  fleet  wa^  ordered  to  put  to  sea ;  and  the  beiald-ai- 
arms,  and  a  troop  of  life-guards,  were  kept  in  readiness  for  ths 
immediate  proclamation  of  the  elector. 

Scarcely  had  these  precautions  been  taken,  when  Anne,  the  last 
of  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  expired  (August  1,  A.D.  1714).  **The 
earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  on  Tuesday!  The  qneen  died  on 
Sunday!  What  a  world  is  this ;  and  how  does  fortune  bant»  os!" 
was  Bolingbroke's  lamentation  over  his  short-lived  ministry. 
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HousB  OF  Hanovxb. 

GEORGE  I.    A.D.  1714—1727. 

8TATB   OV   PARTIES.      THB   KBBBLLION  OF  1715.      8PBCULATI0N.      THB  KINO*A 

F0BBI6N    POLICY. 

On  the  death  of  Anne,  the  three  dukes  immediately  proclaimed 
the  elector  as  G^rge  I.,  and  despatched  an  urgent  message  to 
induce  him  to  repair  at  once  to  Holland,  and  emhark  in  one  of  the 
English  men-of-war  that  were  awaiting  his  arrival.  Seven  weeks, 
howerer,  elapsed  hefore  his  appearance  in  England.  The  govern- 
ment, meantime,  had  heen  provided  for,  according  to  an  act  of 
regency  passed  in  1705  :  seven  of  the  officers  of  state  and  eighteen 
peers  being  appointed  by  George  to  mle  in  his  name  as  ^^  Lords 
Justices."  The  omission  of  Somers  and  Marlborough  from  this 
council  excited  surprise.  It  might  have  been  the  resiilt  of  a  dislike 
on  the  part  of  George  against  the  latter ;  or  perhaps  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  another  Junto. 

Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  secret 
correspondence  with  France ;  but  their  measures  were  broken,  and 
the  whole  Jacobite  party  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unex- 
pected promptitude  of  their  opponents.  Finding  his  hopes  thus 
disappointed,  Prince  James,  better  known  as  the  Pretender,  thought 
it  time  to  shew  that  he  had  not  resigned  his  claims :  he  announced 
that  he  had  only  remained  quiet  because  he  knew  the  affection  of 
his  half-sister,  and  knew  that,  had  she  lived,  Anne  would  have  pro- 
moted his  right.  When  taunted  with  this  declaration,  his  friends 
in  England  denied  that  it  had  ever  been  made.  The  prince,  there- 
fore, perhaps  imprudently,  repeated  his  assertion.  To  scare  James 
from  attempting  a  landing,  parliament  had  already  issued  a  ph>cla- 
mation,  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  his 
apprehension,  should  he  make  his  appearance  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  new  king,  Halifax  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
while  Townshend  and  Stanhope  were  appointed  secretaries.  Charles 
Viscount  Townshend  was  almost  the  only  one  of  his  fiunily  that 
advocated  Whig  principles.  Under  the  Godolphin  administration, 
he  became  one  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  the  union  with 
Scotland  ;  was  made  joint  plenipotentiary  with  Marlborough  at 
Gertmydenbnrg ;  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  long  negotiations 
of  the  ^^  barrier^treaty,"  by  which  Holland  and  Austria  undertook 
to  garrison  conjointly,  against  French  aggression,  eight  of  the 
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strongest  towns  of  Belgium  (A.D.  1715).  Having  been  nmzked 
out  for  prosecution  hj  Harley,  he  became  at  once  exalted  in  Che 
eyes  of  the  Whigs.  He  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  coo- 
triyances  by  which  Robethon  and  Bothmar,  the  secretary  and  agent 
of  the  elector,  were  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs ;  and 
he  found  means  before  long,  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
elector  himself.  In  his  character,  he  was  open  and  generoua,  but 
rough  almost  to  brutality,  imperious  and  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion. Stanhope  was  related  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Flanders  and  Spain. 
When  commander-in-chief  in  the  latter  country  (A.D.  1708)  be 
reduced  Port  Mahon,  in  Minorca ;  gained  the  battles  of  Almenani 
and  Saragossa  (A.D.  1710) ;  and  settled  Charles  for  a  time  in 
Madrid.  At  Brihuega  he  was  less  fortunate,  and  remained  for  two 
years  a  Spanish  prisoner.  He  was  on  terms  of  familiar  fnendship 
with  Townshend  and  Walpole,  and  owed  much  to  their  infloence. 
His  independence  of  character  too  frequently  degenerated  into 
haughtiness ;  his  energy  into  precipitation.  A  third  leader  of  great 
influence  with  the  Commons  was  William  Pulteney,  the  new 
secretary  of  war.  Acting  npon  the  maxim  that  there  are  few  great 
orators  that  begin  with  set  speeches,  he  made  his  first  addreeses  to 
the  house  with  a  cautious  brevity,  that  attracted  little  attention. 
In  a  few  years  his  powers  became  developed;  and  his  eloquence 
extorted  attention  and  admiration.  Like  most  of  his  fellow'-siates- 
men,  his  moral  character  sufiers  greatly  from  a  close  inspection. 

On  the  side  of  the  Toriee,  besides  those  that  had  been  engaged  in 
recent  ministries,  the  most  prominent  were  lords  Bolingbroke, 
Bingley,  and  Harcourt ;  the  duke  of  Ormond,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
and  Mr.  Bromley.  Foremost  even  among  these,  in  wealth  and 
influence,  was  the  young  and  inexperienced  Sir  William  Wyndham. 
He  was  the  undisputed  head  of  his  party.  Under  the  instmctitns  of 
Bolingbroke,  his  friend  and  political  guide,  he  became  at  onoe  a 
wretched  profligate  and  a  finished  orator. 

The  parliament  had  been  called  on  the  very  day  of  Anne's  death, 
although  a  Sunday.  On  the  arrival  of  Greorge,  another  was  inime* 
diately  summoned.  In  the  proclamation  issued  for  this  parpuee, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  very  questionable,  though  indlreot,  mode  of 
interfering  in  the  elections ;  the  members  of  the  late  government 
were  severely  censured,  and  the  electors  were  advised  to  retora 
those  members,  that  had  '^  shewed  a  firmness  to  the  Ptotestant  anc- 
cession,  when  it  was  in  danger." 

In  the  king's  opening  speech,  he  regretted  that  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  had  not  been  observed ;  that  trade  was  injured,  aad  the 
public  debt  increased.  Both  houses  dutifully  concurred ;  and  aooor* 
ding  to  the  hint  that  had  thus  been  conveyed  from  the  throne, 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  delinquency  of  the  late  miaiaten. 
A  secret  committee  of  twenty-one  members  was  appointed,  to 
examine  documents  rebtive  both  to  the  peace,  and  to  the  removai 
of  the  troops  from  the  allies.     On  the  report  of  this  commitUe,  a 
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cbarge  of  high  treason  was  brought  against  Bolingbroke,  who  had 
now  taken  refuge  in  France ;  and  against  Oxford,  who  was  oom- 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  The  groand  for  this  serious  charge  almost 
lesembles  the  arbitrary  constructions  of  treason  in  the  days  of 
Cranmer :  the  committee  had  not  obtained,  what  has  since  come  to 
light,  a  clear  proof  of  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts ;  it  could 
establish  nothing  more  serious  than  the  ^EM^t,  that  the  two  ministers 
had  laboured  for  the  delivery  of  Toumay  to  Louis ;  this,  said  their 
accusers,  was  adhering  to  the  queen's  enemies,  and  was,  therefore, 
included  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III.!  Oxford  imitated  the 
defence  which  his  enemies  had  made,  when  accused  of  mismanaging 
the  late  war:  he  alleged  the  personal  commands  of  the  queen. 
The  responsibility  of  ministers,  when  acting  under  the  direct  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  was  a  doctrine  not  yet  established ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  been  strongly  advocated  before  the  speech  of  the  duke 
of  Argyle  in  the  Lords  in  1739. 

The  prosecution  seems  to  have  aroused  the  Tories  from  their 
stupor.  The  high-church  party  attacked  the  Lutheianism  of  the 
king,  and  soon  excited  a  strong  popular  feeling.  To  this  was  added 
that  plausible,  but  often  mispkced,  jealousy  of  foreigners,  for  which 
few  are  more  remarkable  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands. 
The  cry  of  being  eaten  up  by  ^^  Hanoverian  rats,"  was  echoed  on- 
every  side,  and  the  day  of  George's  coronation  was  signalized  by 
riots  and  conflagrations  in  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  BirminghanL 
George's  personal  appearance  was  not  such  as  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice of  the  multitude :  he  was  heavy  in  countenance,  ungainly  in 
figure,  homely  in  dress,  and  uncourteous  in  behaviour.  What  was 
known  of  his  character  was  even  worse  ;  had  it  not  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  very  persons  that  placed  him  on  the  throne,  we  should 
deem  it  the  creation  of  some  malicious  enemy.  He  was  parsimo- 
nious to  excess ;  was  gloomy  and  passionate ;  mdolent  and  profligate. 
Addicted  to  drinking,  he  often  betrayed  over  the  punch-bowl,  the 
most  important  secrets  of  state.  He  neither  possessed  nor  desired 
a  knowledge  of  the  history,  language,  or  constitution,  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  disliked  their  manners,  and  was  impatient  of  their 
very  acclamations. 

Perceiving  the  disgust  of  the  people,  the  Tories  were  now  as 
hasty  and  rash,  as  before  they  had  been  slow  and  irresolute.  Indig- 
nant at  Oeorge's  reception  of  his  loyal  address,  the  earl  of  Mar,  a 
thorough  Jacobite,  already  meditating  war,  at  once  flew  to  arms. 
Instead,  however,  of  sweeping  the  Lowlands  without  delay,  and 
uniting  with  the  Jacobites  in  the  north  of  England,  and  then 
arousing  the  West,  he  remained  hesitating  upon  the  verge  of  the 
Highlands,  till  his  enemies  had  time  to  complete  their  preparations. 
At  last,  with  ten  thousand  men,  he  encountered  Aigyle  with  three 
thousand  ^ve  hundred  veterans  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  left  wing  of 
both  armies  was  routed  ;  and  had  Mar  behaved  with  courage  and 
spirit,  he  might  easily  have  destroyed  his  disciplined  opponents 
(JDec  9,  A.D.  1716). 
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.  Prinze  James  had  dodelj  observed  the  progtess  of  erents ;  and 
being  assisted  by  the  money  both  of  Marlborough  and  Louis,  he 
had  hastened  from  France,  and  was  now  .at  Scone,  wheto  he 
Iras  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  James  III.  His  proqiects, 
however,  were  by  no  means  enlivening.  In  the  north  of  Kngiand, 
ikiany  that  had  been  expected  to  rise,  had  remained  quiet;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Cumberknd  and  Westmoreiand 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Carlisle  Castle,  on  mere  suq>icioii ;  while 
Foster  and  Derwentwater,  who  had  flown  to  arms  whqn  thxeatened 
with  the  same  indignity,  had  feuled  to  surprise  Newcastle;  and, 
though  joined  by  many  of  the  people  of  Lancashire,  had  Vjeen  at- 
tacked at  Preston,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  In  France,  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  deprived  James  of  a  powerful  friend,  while  Oriean^ 
the  regent  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  listened  to  the  advice 
of  Dubois,  the  secret  pensionary  of  Qeoige  I.,  and  deteraiioed  is 
support  the  Hanoverians.  In  Scotbind  itself,  the  recent  battle  had 
dltmped  the  ardour  of  James's  adherents,  and  rendered  it  neooasaiy 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  It  was  in  vain  the  towns  and  villages 
between  Perth  and  Stirling  were  burnt  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
Argyle.  His  force  was  rapidly  increasing:  and  despairing  of 
success,  both  James  and  the  earl  of  Mar  abandoned  the  contest,  and 
embarked  for  France.  When  about  to  depart,  James  thought  of  the 
poor  country  people  whose  cottages  he  had,  though  with  great  rdae- 
tance,  given  to  the  flames.  He  left  a  letter  for  Ai^gyle,  with  a  sum 
of  money,  all,  it  seems,  that  he  had,  requesting  the  dnke  to  distnbola 
it  among  the  suflerers. 

;  Scarcelv  had  war  ceased,  when  retaliation  b^gan ;  a  retaliatioii 
that  recalls  to  mind  the  despotic  days  of  Henry  YIII.  and  EUiaabetL 
Even  during  the  contest,  men  that  were  inclined  to  peace  were  driven 
to  arms  by  arbitrary  searches  and  arrests,  and  sometimes  by  revolting 
putrage.  Seton  House,  for  instance^  the  abode  of  Lord  Wintonn,  then 
remaining  peaceably  at  home,  was  forcibly  entered  and  rifled  by  the 
Lothian  mUitia.  "  The  most  sacred  places,"  added  the  earl,  in  hii 
answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment,  ^'  did  not  escape  th^  fury 
and  resentment ;  they  broke  into  his  chapel ;  deSoiced  the  monmiieala 
of  his  ancestors,  took  up  the  stones  of  their  sepulchres,  throat  irons 
through  their  bodies^  and  treated  them  in  a  most  barbarona,  inhu* 
man,  and  unchristian-like  manner."  These  acts,  however  unjoati* 
fiable,  were  trifling  when  compared  with  the  occurrences  that  eloeed 
the  war.  Law  seemed  forgotten  ;  the  soldiers  lived  at  free  qnartecs 
on  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  Jacobites ;  while  dan  was  let  loose 
against  clan,  and  every  Highland  glen  echoed  with  the  shouts  of  mur* 
der  and  reprisal. 

In  England,  the  prisons  were  thronged  with  a  singular  varietr  of 
non-juring  Protestants,  Scottish  laiids,  Highland  chiefs,  Jacobite 
squires,  and  Catholic  officers,  who  had  been  ^ected  from  the  army 
on  account  of  their  religion. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  forlorn  and  miserable  fate,  than 
that  of  a  prisoner  in  the  eighteenth  century.     In  1728,  an  inquiry 
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into  tlie  state  of  the  gaols  was  proposed  by  Oglethorpe.  At  the 
very  oatset  of  the  inquiry,  sufficient  evidence  was  collected  for  the 
Commons  to  vote,  that  Thomas  Bainbridge,  the  warden  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  had  *'  arbitrarily  loaded  with  irons,  put  into  dungeons,  and 
destroyed  prisoners  for  debt"  Despite  ot  the  harrowing  scenes 
that  now  began  to  open  to  their  view,  the  Commons  were  content 
with  passing  a  few  barren  resolutions,  and  then  abandoned  the 
debtors  to  their  relentless  gaolers  and  creditors ;  and  to  the  sure 
operation  of  the  filth  and  pent-up  atmosphere,  in  which  they 
were  doomed  to  pine.  Three  years  later,  *'  an  inquiry,*  says  Lord 
Kahon,  *^laid  bare  a  frightful  system  of  abuses;"  we  find  the  war- 
dens conniving  at  the  escape  of  rich  prisoners,  and  subjecting  the 
poor  ones,  who  could  not  pay  heavy  fines,  to  every  kind  of  insult, 
oppression,  and  want.  The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  full  of  such  cases :  thus,  one  Captain  MThea- 
dris,  having  refused  to  pay  some  exorbitant  fees,  ^'had  irons  put 
upon  his  legs  which  were  too  little,  so  that,  in  putting  tliem  on,  his 
legs  were  like  to  have  been  broken.  He  was  dragged  away  to  the 
dungeon  where  he  lay,  without  a  bed,  loaded  with  irons,  so  close 
riveted  that  they  kept  him  in  continual  torture,  and  mortified  his 
legs."  From  sudi  usage  the  prisoner  became  lame  and  neariy 
blind.  Another  report  declares  that  **the  committee  saw  in  tlie 
women's  sick  ward,  many  miserable  objects  lying,  without  beds, 
on  the  fioor,  perishing  with  extreme  want ;  and  in  the  men's  sick 
ward  yet  much  worse.  On  giving  food  to  these  poor  wretches 
(thou^  it  was  done  with  the  utmost  caution)  one  died.  Upon  his 
body  a  coroners  inquest  sat  (a  thing  which  hath  for  many  years 
been  scandalously  omitted  in  this  gaol),  and  the  jury  found  that  he 
died  of  want.  Those  who  were  not  so  hx  gone,  on  proper  nourish^ 
ment  given  them,  recovered ;  so  that  not  above  nine  have  died  sinee 
the  25th  of  March"  (a  space  of  seven  weeks),  ^^  though  before,  a  day 
seldom  passed  without  a  death ;  and  upon  the  advancing  of  the 
spring,  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  usually  died  every  twenty-four 
hours.* 

If  a  casual  glance  into  the  ordinary  state  of  the  prisons  could 
reveal  such  revolting  details,  we  may  imagine  that  the  captives  tff 
the  north,  whether  known,  or  merely  suspected,  rebels,  would  meet 
with  little  sympathy  from  their  gaolers ;  and  being  unosually  crowded 
or  rather  huddled  together,  would  have  to  undergo  all  the  horror* 
of  imprisonment  with  redoubled  rigour.  This  punishment  might 
appear  sufiicient  for  any  ordinary  crime ;  and  yet,  although  they  had 
evidently  risen  from  an  impulse  of  loyalty,  mistaken  though  it 
may  have  been,  no  matter,  they  **were  tried,"  says  another  modem 
writer,  who  was  no  friend  of  their  cause,  "  in  bands  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  then  shot  in  a  heap."  . .  ''  while  above  five  hundred' 
prisoners  of  inferior  condition  were  left  inhumanly  to  starve  of 
hunger  and  cold,  in  various  castles  and  gaols  of  the  north." 

The  earl  of  Derwentwater,  meantime,  was  sentenced  to  death  as 
a  traitor.     He  was  a  young  and  accomplished  nobleman,  grandson 
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of  Charles  II. ;  and  had  lived  retired  and  beloved  in  his  <M 
on  the  lake  of  Derwentwater.  His  conntess  repaired  to  ooart,  and 
sunk  with  streaming  eyes  at  the  feet  of  George,  to  beg  a  rqirieTe ; 
the  noblest  ladies  of  the  land  were  at  her  side,  urging  her  request ; 
but  George  was  inexorable.  After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  lanscm 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  refused.  The  young  earl  died  intre- 
pidly, declaring  himself  a  Catholic,  and  a  devoted  subject  of  James 
III.  His  princely  estates  were  given  to  Greenwich  HospitaL  Lord 
Kenmure,  an  Episcopalian,  and  several  other  barons,  were  to  have 
suffered  at  the  same  time ;  some  escaped,  others,  at  the  request  of  the 
lords,  were  reprieved ;  only  Kenmure  suffered.  Prisoners  of  inferior 
rank,  that  were  brought  to  London,  were  tried  not  by  Uie  nsoal 
courts,  but  by  the  less  troublesome  expedient  of  a  special  com- 
mission. 

Though  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  the  strong  feeling 
against  the  house  of  Hanover  had  by  no  means,  diminished.  Yet 
bv  the  Triennial  Act,  a  new  parliament  must  be  called  in  the  eonxse 
of  a  year.  Fearing  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  would  be  di^ilayed 
to  their  own  confusion,  the  ministers  had  recourse  to  a  bold,  not 
to  say  unconstitutional,  exertion  of  power.  They  introdnced  and 
passed  a  bill,  extending  the  duration  of  parliament  from  three  to 
seven  years  ;  and  applying  the  law  not  only  to  any  future,  bat  even 
to  the  existing  parliament  (A.D.  1716).  The  reasons  alleged  were, 
the  expense  of  triennial  parliaments ;  the  animosities  and  feuds  that 
accompanied  elections ;  and  the  danger  of  the  present  criab  ^  when 
a  restless  and  Popish  fiMstion"  were  striving  to  organiie  a  rebeUioB. 
When  the  parliament  that  had  thus  begun  under  the  triennial,  and 
continued  in  Tirtue  of  its  own  septennial  act,  was  approaching  its 
term,  it  was  actually  debated  whether  its  existence  conld  not  be 
prolonged  for  another  series  of  years.  This  prolongation  of  the 
existence  of  parliament,  probably,  saved  the  Hanoverians  from 
expulsion ;  but  it  did  not  save  all  the  ministers  bom  the  designs  of 
their  fellow  Whigs.  They  contrived,  by  means  of  the  king's  mis- 
tresses, to  supplant  Walpole,  and  introduce  what  became  known 
as  the  ^^Ckirman  ministry'  (A.D.  1717).  Stanhope  was  now  prime 
tninister;  and  Sunderhmd  and  Joseph  Addison,  the  well-known 
writer,  were  secretaries  of  state.  The  new  ministers  endeavoued 
to  win  popularity  bv  an  act  of  grace.  Oxford  was  acquitted ;  three 
earb  were  dismissed  from  the  Tower ;  seventeen  gentlemen  thai  lay 
in  Newgate,  under  sentence  of  death,  and  twenty-six  under  the  same 
doom  at  Carlisle  Castle,  besides  two  hundred  prisoners,  at  Chester 
and  other  places,  were  pardoned.  Those,  however,  that  thns 
escaped,  were  stripped  of  all  their  property ;  and  from  the  paidon 
itself,  a  sweeping  exception  was  made  against  ^^  all  and  eveiy  person 
df  the  name  and  dan  of  Ma^iregor."   ' 

Before  the  German  ministry  had  thus  displayed  what  it  called  its 
mercy,  the  grasping  disposition  of  Georee  had  well  nigh  introdnoed 
into  the  country  the  horrors  of  a  Swedish  invasion.  Attacked  at 
once  by  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
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speedily  dictated  his  own  terms  at  the  gates  of  Copenlisgen ;  over- 
threw Peter  the  Great  at  Narva ;  and  expelling  Augostus  from  the 
throne  of  Poland,  porsned  him  into  his  hereditary  states  of  Saxony^ 
and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Intoxicated  bj  years  of 
unparalleled  snocess,  he  refnsed  to  treat  with  Rossia^  except  in  the 
Kremlin  of  Moscow.  With  this  view,  he  sought  the  co-operation  of 
the  Cossacks,  but  was  defeated  by  Peter  at  Pultowa ;  and  escaping 
into  Turkey,  was  detained  as  a  captive  at  fiender,  on  the  Dneister. 
At  the  joyful  tidings,  Danee^  Norwegians,  Prussians,  Saxons,  all 
that  had  sunk  beneath  his  sword,  arose  at  once,  and  hastened  to 
appropriate  his  dominions.  The  king  of  Denmark  had  seised  upon 
Sleswick  and  Holstein,  besides  Yerden  and  Bremmi,  two  bishoprica 
that  had  been  consigned  to  Sweden  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ; 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  unexpected  return  of  Charles.  He 
began  to  look  round  for  help;  and  knowing  that  the  elector  of 
Hanover  longed  for  a  portion  of  sea-coast,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
easy  communicadon  with  England,  formed  a  compact  wiUi  him  for 
mutual  suf^rt,  and  sold  him  Bremen  and  Yerden,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Indignant  at  this  injustice,  Charles 
determined  to  shake  the  elector  from  his  English  throne,  and  then 
to  punish  him  at  will.  He  negotiated  with  the  Pretender;  and 
engaged  to  assist  him  with  twelve  thousand  veteran  Swedes,  then 
the  most  renowned  troops  in  the  world.  The  death  of  Charles  at  the 
siege  of  Fredericshall  cut  short  his  schemes  ( A.D.  1 71 8).  Ulrica^  his 
successor,  found  it  necessary  to  pacify  her  enemies :  she  confirmed 
George  in  his  new  possessions  of  Bremen  and  Yerden,  and,  in  return, 
was  aided  against  Russia.  George  had  promised  not  to  employ  the 
resoorces  of  England  in  the  quarrels  of  his  electorate :  it  was  neces* 
sary,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  purpose  for  which  an  English  fleet| 
under  Sir  John  Norris,  had  been  sent  to  the  Baltic  The  protection 
of  British  commerce,  his  ministers  declared,  was  the  purpose  of  tha 
expedition,  while  in  truth  its  object  was  to  force  Sweden  to  accept 
monev,  instead  of  the  appropriated  districts.  When,  however, 
Charles  had  fiEillen,  and  the  English  and  Swedes  had  united,  and 
the  czar,  after  burning  one  thousand  Swedish  towns  and  villages,  had 
thought  proper  to  retire,  the  truth  became  suspected,  and  the  mur* 
murs  of  the  nation  increased.  George  heeded  not ;  he  had  succeeded, 
and  now  he  might  secure  what  he  had  obtained,  and  even  add 
another  prize^  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg. 

The  sickly  condition  of  Louis  XY.  gave  Orleans  hopes  of  the 
succession.  Philip  of  Spain  was  nearer  by  blood ;  but  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  had  renounced  his  rights  to  that 
of  France.  Fearing,  however,  that  the  Spanish  monarch  might 
repent,  Orleans  formed  the  '*  Triple  Alliance  "  with  England  and 
Holland  (Jan.  1717).  Its  conditions  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Utrecht :  England  was  t4»  secure  the  crown  to  Orleans, 
and  the  latter  was  to  cause  Dunkirk  to  be  completely  demolished, 
and  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  no  port  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Scarcely  was  this  alliance  made,  when  a  quarrel  broke  out  betwecA 
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Austria  and  Spain,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Triple  AUianoe 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Bj  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain 
was  obliged  to  resign  Milan  and  Naples.  It  was  suspected  by 
Austria  of  an  intention  of  reoorering  the  ceded  territory,  and  the 
Spanish  ambauseador  happening  to  pass  through  Milan  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Vienna,  to  hare  his  pftpers 
examined.     War  immediately  followed. 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  all 
Spain  resounded  with  warlike  preparations,  and  in  a  short  time, 
twenty-nine  enormous  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  vast  number  of 
transports,  carrying  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  pieces  of  beavy  artillery,  sailed  from  Cadiz.  Already 
Sardinia  and  a  large  part  of  Sicily  were  reduced,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  attacked,  without  any 
previous  declaration  of  war,  by  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  Geoi^ 
Byng  (Aug.  11,  A.D.  1718).  The  battle  occurred  off  Cape 
Passaro,  and  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
meaning  of  this  ungenerous,  not  to  say  unjustifiable,  attack,  was 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Austria,  and 
thus  formed  the  '*  Quadruple  Alliance."  But  why  this  aUianoe? 
It  arose  ostensibly  in  consequence  of  a  pledge  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  Italy.  Its  real  cause  seems  to  have  been  no  other 
than  the  interested  views  of  George  and  Orleans.  The  latter  would 
lejoioe  at  the  humiliation  of  a  supposed  rival :  the  former  had  hopes 
of  annexing  Mecklenbui^  to  Hanover.  Troubles  having  broken 
out  in  that  duchy,  apparently  by  George's  own  contrivance,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Aulic  council  oi  the  empire,  a  commission  to  admi- 
nister its  affairs,  and  in  return  immediately  sent  the  instructions 
to  Byng,  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Passaro. 

To  avenge  the  late  disaster,  the  Spaniards  united  with  the  Swedes 
in  their  scheme  of  invading  England,  received  the  Pretender  at 
Madrid  with  all  the  honours  of  royalty,  and  when  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.  broke  off  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  sent  a  fleet  with 
ample  supplies  for  war,  and  carrying  five  thousand  troops,  under  ibe 
command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  Scotland  to  prodaim  once 
more  the  exiled  Stuart.  The  expedition  was  driven  back  by  a 
storm ;  the  French  entered  the  Biscayan  provinces,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  a  British  fleet,  destroyed  vast  quantities  of  naval 
stores,  and  many  unfinished  ships  of  war.  The  design  against  tbe 
honse  of  Hanover  was  frustrated;  but  the  Spaniards  maintained 
their  ground  in  Sicily  with  indomitable  energy.  Tbe  alliee  anon 
discovered  that  the  war  was  more  difiicult  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Learning,  however,  that  Philip  was  already  desponding,  they 
secretly  let  him  know,  by  means  of  the  queen's  nurse,  that  no  term* 
would  be  accepted  until  he  had  dismissed  his  minister,  the  enter- 
prising Alberoni.  Philip  assented ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  Europe, 
not  only  was  peace  made,  bat  a  defensive  league  was  entered  into  by 
England,  Spain,  and  France.  Little  as  it  was  suspected  at  the 
time,  the  possession  of  Bremen  and  Yerden  was  still  the  mainspring 
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of  English  foreign  policy ;  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  new  league, 
Fiance  and  Spain  agreed  to  guarantee  to  Hanoyer  the  secure  pos- 
session of  Bremen  and  Yerden;  and,  as  if  to  prove  how  sincere 
towards  Austria  had  been  the  friendship  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Great  Britain  promised  to  offer  no  interruption  to  the  designs  of 
Spain  upon  Italy. 

From  foreign  policy  the  attention  of  the  country  was  now 
diverted  to  the  rapid  fortunes  which  the  French  appeared  to  be 
making  by  the  ^'Missisippi  Scheme."  A  Scotsman  named  Law, 
had  o&red  the  regent  a  plan  for  retrieving  the  ruined  condition  of 
the  French  finances.  Orleans  not  only  assented,  but  issued  a  pro* 
damation  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  silver  for  paper,  bestowed 
on  the  company  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  phrensy  for  obtaining  shares,  by  forming  the 
company  into  a  royal  bank,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  keep  in  his 
own  possession  more  than  five  hundred  crowns. 

Elager  to  acquire  wealth  by  simihur  means,  England  soon  imitated 
France;  and  the   ^^ South  Sea  Bubble,*'  projected  by  Sir  John 
Blount,  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  the  public.     By  render* 
ing  permanent  the  duties  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles,  Harley,  the  minister  of  Queen  Anne,  had  established  a 
fund  for  paying  the  six  per  cent,  interest  of  the  floating  national 
debts,  which  were  then  about  ten  millions  sterling  (A.D.  1711).  The 
creditors  he  formed  into  a  company  to  trade  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  was  allowed  as  a  special  favwir, 
to  furnish  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America  with  African 
slaves,  and  to  send  into  their  market  one  annual  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise.    These  privileges  were  bestowed  by  the  government  upon 
the  new  company.    Though  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive trade,  the  company  undertook,  if  fdlowed  to  buy  up  the 
public  debts,  to  discharge  them  all  in  the  course  of  twenty-six 
years.      After  some  contest  with  the  Bank  of  England,  it  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament.     Its  liberal  offers,  its  pretended 
discoveries  of  mines  and  hidden  treasures,  united  to  the  still  current 
traditions  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  America,  the  object  of 
Raleigh's  adventures,  and   Drake's  exploits,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary excitement.     All  classes  became  eager  to  purchase  shares. 
Even  the  royal  family  and  the  ministMS  were  not  free  from  the 
speculating  mania.     Under  tlus  excitement  of  competition,  the  stock 
rose  to  the  enormous  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  cent. 

The  ruin  in  which  the  Missisippi  Scheme  was  now  involving  the 
French,  ought  to  have  given  a  seasonable  warning  to  the  English  ; 
unfortunatdfy,  in  times  of  excitement,  when  warnings  are  most 
needed,  they  are  least  regarded :  the  mania  rapidly  increased.  George 
himsdf,  it  is  said,  by  purchanng  when  the  price  of  stock  was  lowest, 
and  selling  when  it  was  highest,  had  realized  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
Men  of  larse  property  parted  with  house  and  lands  to  obtain  the 
iMgest  possible  amount  of  stock. 

The  rage  for  speculation  soon  created  an  incredible  number  of 
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smaller  companies.  The  prince  of  Wales  became  the  bead  of  a 
Welsh  copper-company,  and  cleared  forty  thousand  pounds.  Some 
of  these  companies  were  for  the  most  triyial  or  ridicalous  pnipoass: 
one  was  to  make  salt-water  fresh ;  another  to  extract  silver  from 
lead ;  and  a  third  to  *^  melt  down  saw*dast  and  dupe,  and  cast  them 
into  clean  deal  boards  withoat  cracks  or  knots."  These  oompaiiio 
were  prosecuted,  exposed,  and  suppressed  by  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany ;  but  this  very  success  against  its  petty  riyals,  proved  fatal  to 
itself.  The  unexpected  discoveiy  of  imposture,  put  men  on  their 
guard,  and  at  once  a  reaction  took  place.  Suspicion,  alarm,  and 
panic,  rapidly  succeeded,  and  thousands  awakened  from  golden 
dreams  to  the  consciousness  of  total  ruin. 

The  madness  of  speculation  was  now  followed  by  that  of  pwHioB 
and  revenge.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  had  been 
among  the  losen,  and  the  fury  that  was  displayed  in  parliament^ 
may  afford  some  indication  of  the  general  feeling.  No  bushiesi 
coidd  be  thought  of:  the  one  engrossing  idea  was  the  samnoaij 
punishment  of  the  directors.  One  member  actually  proposed  that 
they  "  should  be  treated  as  the  Romans  treated  parricides,  tied  op 
in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  river."  Vainly  did  Walpde  strive  to 
allay  their  fury,  and  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  applicatioa  of  a 
remedy.  It  was  known  that  when  stock  was  at  a  thousand  per 
cent,  he  had  declared  himself  '*  fully  satisfied,"  and  sold  out  and 
escaped  the  crash.  Those  who  knew  this,  and  were  smarting  horn 
their  own  imprudence,  were  little  soothed  by  his  bland  exprassioDa 
The  duke  of  Wharton,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  talents,  but 
frightful  profligacy,  the  president  of  the  ^  Hell-Fire  Clnb,"  poured 
oat  a  torrent  of  invectives  upon  the  unfortunate  Stanhope,  whom  he 
could  compare  to  none  but  Sejanns,  ^  that  evil  and  too  powoful 
minister  who  had  sown  division  in  the  imperial  Ssimily,  and  rendered 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  hateful  to  the  Romans.'*  Stanhope  passionately 
retorted ;  the  blood  rushed  to  his  brain  ;  he  left  the  house,  and  the 
next  day  was  a  corpse  (Feb.  5,  A.D.  1721). 

In  the  examination  of  the  company's  papers,  some  of  the  minislen 
were  convicted  of  enormous  peculation*  Aislabie,  the  late  efaaa- 
cellor,  was  expelled  the  house,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and 
Craggs,  the  postmaster-general,  only  esci^ied  a  trial  by  committing 
suicide.  Though  acquitted  of  peculation  by  a  majority  of  three, 
Sunderland  had  become  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Walpole,  who  continued  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  government  from  1721  to  1742.  Walpole's  knowledge 
was  exceedingly  limited,  his  morals  deplorable ;  but  his  intelleetiud 
powers  had  been  weU  disciplined,  and  his  skill  in  fioanoe  was 
universally  admitted* 

He  has  been  stigmatized  as  ^  the  patron  and  parent  of  pariia- 
.mentary  corruption."  Lord  Mahon  thus  advocates  his  cause :  **  The 
more  equal  tribunal  of  posterity  has  discoverd  no  small  exeuse  for 
him  in  the  political  turpitude,  even  of  many  who  thus  arn^gnfd 
him,  in  the  geneial  lowness  and  baseness  of  his  age,  in  the  tad. 
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that  80  many  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  on  sale,  and 
ready,  if  not  bought  by  Walpole,  to  be  bid  for  by  the  Jacobites. 
The  more  the  private  letters  of  this  period  come  to  light,  the  more 
is  this  truth  {^parent.  What  shall  we  say,  for  example,  when  we 
find  the  great  grandson  of  Hampden,  and  himself  a  distinguished 
statesman,  having  the  effrontery  to  threaten  in  writing,  that  unless  he 
can  obtain  a  pension  bom  the  reigning  fiunily,  he  will  '  very  soon 
take  service  in  some  other  &mily,' — ^meaning  the  Pretender's." 
Whenever  Walpole  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  ^^  secret- 
service  "  money,  he  took  refuge  under  the  usual  plea  that  a  com- 
pliance would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  He  thus 
lavished  the  money  at  will.  Among  other  purposes  to  which  he 
applied  it,  one  was  to  give  ten  guineas  a  week  to  every  one  of  the 
Scotch  members,  to  defray,  he  said,  their  expenses  in  London.  I|^ 
despite  of  money  and  place,  any  of  the  ministry  displayed  a  too 
independent  spirit,  a  pretext  was  seldom  wanting  for  his  speedy 
dismissal. 

After  he  had  been  supplanted  by  the  ^'  German  ministry,"  Wal- 
pole had  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and  successful  resistance 
to  Sunderland's  bill  for  creating  a  few  more  peers,  and  for  then  limit- 
ing the  house  of  Lords  to  its  actual  members,  and  their  descendants. 
His  further  opposition  was  prevented  by  the  offer  of  an  inferior 
place  in  the  ministry.  When,  at  length,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  his  first  object  was  to  quiet  the  excitement  that  still 
prevailed,  and  to  restore  the  public  credit  All  the  members  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  without  distinction  of  guilt  or  innocence,  had 
i^ready  been  despoUed  of  their  property.  By  a  bill  introduced  by 
Walpole,  five  out  of  seven  millions,  which  the  company  had  pro« 
mised  as  a  bonus  to  the  public,  were  remitted ;  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  company,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling,  were  applied  to 
the  payment  of  incumbrances ;  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  proprietors. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  redeemable  annuities  were  greatly  dis- 
satisfied. They  crowded  into  the  lobby,  and  clamoured  to  the  mem- 
bers as  they  passed :  ^'  Pray  do  justice  to  the  annuitants,  who  lent 
their  money  on  parliamentary  security."  Recourse  was  had  to  the 
Riot  Act,  and  as  the  people  dispersed,  they  exclaimed,  ^^  You  first 
pick  our  pockets,  and  then  send  us  to  gaol  for  complaining."  The 
Riot  Act  of  the  Tudor  queens,  Mary  and  EHixabeth,  had  been  revived 
and  armed  with  fresh  rigour  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  It 
enacted  that  any  tumultuous  meeting  of  twelve  persons,  if  refunng 
to  disperse  within  an  hour  after  the  command  of  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  were  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Such  were 
the  formldaUe,  not  to  say  arbitrary,  means  by  which  the  mouth  of 
just  but  noisy  complaint,  was  finally  stopped. 

The  share  that  the  "  German  ministry,"  and  some  of  the  royal 
family  had  had  in  the  profits  of  South  Sea  speculation,  had  by  no  means 
tended  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  its  Hanoverian  ruler.  Plots  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  were  frequent  and  extensive*    One  of 
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tbem  was,  to  seize  the  Tower,  Bank,  and  Exchequer,  and,  while  the 
Jacobites  rose,  and  five  thousand  troops  landed  onder  Ormond,  to  pio- 
chum  James  III.  It  was  revealed  by  the  French  regent,  but  on  eoodi- 
tion  that  no  life  should  be  taken.  Troops  were  immediatelj  aamjiioiied 
to  London,  a  camp  was  formed  in  Hyde  Park,  arrests  followed,  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended  for  an  entire  year.  Lajor,  a 
young  barrister,  wsjs  found  guilty,  and  executed ;  AtterbuxTt  the 
well-known  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  friend  of  Pope,  was  baniHhed ; 
Sunderland  was  suspected,  but  escaped  conviction  ;  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  lords  North  and  Orrery,  were  arrested,  but  released 
for  want  of  evidence ;  while  Plunket,  a  Jesuit,  and  Kelly,  a  noo- 
juring  clergyman,  were  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  forfeitore,  fay  a 
bill  of  *'*'  pains  and  penalties."  As  if  dreading  to  avow  the  real 
ground  and  extent  of  dissatisfEUstion,  the  government  took  advan- 
tage of  the  supposed  implication  of  a  Jesuit,  to  raise  the  old  cry  of 
a  ^^  Popish  plot"  Walpole  gravely  declared  that  ^^as  the  Pafnsts 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot,  it  is  but  just  they  should  pay  the 
expenses;"  and  without  having  proved  a  single  Catholic,  eren 
Plunket,  to  be  guilty,  he  passed  a  bill  for  levying  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  the  real  or  personal  estates  of  the  whole  body. 
By  a  subsequent  motion  this  bill  was  extended  to  non-jurors ;  and 
to  distinguish  non-jurors  from  others,  almost  the  whole  nation,  to 
its  great  dissatisfaction,  was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  disaffection  in  Ireknd  was  equal  to  that  in  England  and  Soot- 
land,  ^n  insignificant  occurrence,  Wood's  new  issue  of  copper  by 
royal  patent,  was  skilfully  made  use  of  to  alarm  the  country.  So 
succes^ul  were  Swift's  satires,  and  his  '^  Drapier  s  LetteBs,"  that  all 
parties  united  in  vehement  protest  and  fiery  invective  (A.D.  1724).* 

The  last  vears  of  George  were  not  only  disturbed  by  the  tottering 
condition  of  his  throne,  but  by  the  dread  of  a  general  war.  A 
family  quarrel  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  indaced 
Spain  to  quit  the  alliance  of  France  and  England,  and  unite  with 
Austria  by  the  league  of  Vienna.  Philip  acknowledged  the 
emperor  s  right  to  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Netheriands,  and  gnaran- 
teed  the  '^Pragmatic  sanction,"  which  provided  for  the  female 
succession  in  Austria,  on  failure  of  heirs  male  (April,  1725). 
Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  and  widow  of  Peter  the  Qre^  had  as 
great  an  animosity  as  her  late  husband  against  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  therefore  equipped  a  fleet  and  army  to  support  the  new  league. 
After  some  hesitation,  Prussia  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  By 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  on  the  other  hand,  England,  France,  SvredeB, 
Denmark,  and  Holland  united  against  the  confederacy  of  Yienna 
(Sept  A.D.  1725),  and  war  speedily  followed. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  blockaded  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Revel,  but  was  forced  away  by  the  ice  of  October.  The  coasts  of 
Spain  were  ravaged,  and  its  galleons  were  shut  up  in  the  American 

*  "  The  halfpence  are  coming,  the  nation's  undoing ; 

There'i  an  end  of  your  plonghing,  and  baking,  and  brewing  ; 
In  ahort,  yon  must  all  go  to  rack  and  to  ruin !  ** 
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harboan ;  but  a  wasting  sickness  consmned  the  English,  the  ships 
rotted  at  their  anchorage,  and  Admiral  Hosier  expired,  no  less  of 
vexation,  than  of  the  prevailing  distemper.*  The  death  of  the  Rus- 
sian empress  and  the  fulnres  of  the  English  disposed  both  parties  to 
peace.  A  congress  of  ambassadors  met  at  Paris,  but  while  they 
were  signing  preliminaries,  George  I.  died  suddenly  in  Germany  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  (A.D.  1727). 

Early  in  life  George  had  married  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Zell^ 
bat  shut  her  up  in  the  castle  of  Ahlen,  on  a  charge  of  adultery. 
In  her  last  moments,  it  is  said  that  she  dictated  a  letter  to  her  con- 
sort, protesting  her  innocence,  upbnuding  him  for  his  cruelty,  and 
summoning  him  to  meet  her  at  the  tribunal  of  God ;  and  it  is 
added,  that  this  letter  was  given  him  in  his  coach,  and  threw  him 
into  those  convulsions,  of  which  he  died  before  he  conld  reach 
Osnabmck. 

*  Glorer,  the  once  cdebntod  tuthor  of  the  aknort  forgotten  poem  of  LeonU 
dai,  thus  adverts  to  the  fate  of  Hosier,  and  the  destruction  of  Porto  Bello. 

'*  As  near  Porto  Bello  lying 

On  the  gently-swelling  flood, 
At  midnight  with  streamers  flying, 

Onr  triumphant  navy  rode ; 
There  while  Vernon  sat  all  glorious 

From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat : 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  victorious, 

Drank  success  to  England's  fleet. 

**  On  a  sndden  shrilly  sounding, 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard ; 
Then  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 
A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appeared. 

On  them  gleamed  the  moon's  wan  lustre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  bands  was  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  watery  grave. 

**  See  these  mournful  spectres,  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave, 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  weeping, 

These  were  English  captains  brave : 
Mark  those  numbers  pale  and  horrid 

Who  were  once  my  sailors  bold  ; 
Lo !  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead, 

While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 

**  Sent  in  this  foul  dime  to  languish. 

Think  what  thousands  fell  in  vain. 
Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish, 

Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 
After  this  proud  foe  subduing. 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  see. 
Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ndn. 

And  for  England  shamed  in  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
GEORGE  II.    A.D.  1727—1760. 

SEMOftALIZSD  CONDITION  OF  THB  LOWKE  CLA8SS8.  WAE  OF  THE  AUSTUAir 
SUCCESSION.  MINISTBEIAL  AND  PAELIAMBNTAET  COEEDPTION.  EIBEL- 
I.ION  or   1745.      SEVEN  TEAES'   WAE. 

The  oonrage  of  this  prince  was  nnqaestioned  ;  and  his  indiuny 
atoned  for  his  want  of  ability ;  but  he  was  no  less  profligate,  and 
even  more  avaricious,  than  his  father.  His  personal  appeaiasee,— 
>his  diminutive  stature,  and  pinched  features, — left  no  room  even  for 
external  dignity.  It  was  perhaps  well  that  his  obstinate  and  pis- 
sionate  temper  was  completely  under  the  control  of  his  queea. 
To  her  influence  TValpole  owed  his  continuance  in  office.  Hi& 
promise  of  obtaining  for  her  a  jointure  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  effectually  secured  her  favour  and  patronage.  The  oppositioB 
was,  by  no  means,  contemptible.  It  consisted  of  the  discontented 
Whigs,  who  longed  for  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office,  and 
were  led  by  the  able  William  Pulteney ;  of  more  than  one  huDdred 
Tories,  chiefly  country  squires,  headed  by  Sir  William  Wyndbam ; 
and  of  about  fifty  decided  Jacobites,  directed  by  the  talents  aod 
experience  of  Shippen.  ^'  The  Craftsman,"  a  periodical  edited  by 
Bolingbroke,  was  a  formidable  engine  in  the  ranks  both  of  parlia- 
mentary, and  of  popular,  opposition. 

This  strong  opposition,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  tbe 
still  insecure  state  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  strengthened  Wal- 
pole's  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  peace.  France  was  the  onlj 
state  £rom  which  the  Pretender  could  expect  effectual  aid ;  but  it 
was  burthened  with  debts  and  ruined  credit,  and  Cardinal  Fle&ijt 
now  the  prime  minister,  sought  for  peace  with  as  much  aridity  as 
Walpole.  By  their  united  efforts  the  peace,  the  preliminariee  of 
which  had  already  been  signed  at  Paris  ( A.D.  1727),  was,  altera  loor 
negotiation  for  the  possession  of  Gibraltar,  ratified  at  Seville ;  and 
for  nearly  twelve  years  Europe  enjoyed  a  tranquillity,  to  which  it 
had  long  been  a  stranger. 

During  this  interval  of  peace,  two  acts  were  passed,  wbidi  in 
themselves  were  of  little  importance,  yet  revealed  for  a  moment 
the  inmost  depths  of  society:  these  were  the  Gin  Act  and  the  Tohaceo 
Act 

Under  George  I.,  the  vice  of  drunkenness  had  increased  to  Hit 
most  frightful  excess.  The  new  stimulant  of  Geneva  or  gin  was 
used  with  as  little  moderation  as  if  it  were  water.  It  is  oaid  by 
Smollett,  that  customers  were  inrited  to  drink  to  utter  intozicatioo. 
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in 'some  eases  for  a  single  penny,  or  in  oihen  for  twopence ;  and  he 
adds,  that  when  overpowered  hy  their  intemperance,  Uiey  were  pro«- 
Tided  with  cellars  and  straw,  ^*  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  yice^ 
resooncfing  with  riot,  execration,  and  hlasphemy."  If  this  be  tme^ 
Hogarth's  paintings  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  exaggerated.  In 
1736,  the  jastices  of  Middlesex  stated,  in  a  petition  to  the  honse  of 
Commons,  '^that  the  constant  and  excessive  nse  of  Geneva  had 
already  destroyed  thousands  of  his  majesty^s  subjects,  and  rendered 
great  numbers  of  othen  unfit  for  useful  labour  and  service^  debauch* 
ing  at  the  same  time  their  morals,  and  driving  them  into  all  manner 
of  vice  and  wickedness."  To  check  this  frightful  evil,  heavy  duties 
were  enacted ;  bat  they  were  evaded  or  defied.  The  penalties  wem 
enforced ;  but  the  profits  arising  from  the  multitude  of  customers 
exceeded  the  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facility  with  which 
a  charge  could  be  proved,  opened  the  way  for  the  gratification  of 
avajrice  or  malice,  and  introduced  a  new  evil,  a  deluge  of  perjury. 
People  began  to  think  all  informations  were  malicious :  they  intimi- 
dated or  summarily  punished  informers,  and  drank  gin  more  than 
ever,  as  if  from  a  mere  spirit  of  contradiction,  until  the  justices 
despaired,  and  the  law  became  a  dead  letter.  Nothing  but  the  em- 
ployment of  troops  could  have  forced  the  excited  multitude  to  yield  to 
the  law ;  but  such  a  means,  when  the  Stuart  party  still  comprised  a 
large  part  of  the  nation,  woold  be  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal :  the 
obnoxious  duties  were  repealed,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  coun- 
try, drunken  wretches  were  still  to  be  seen  stretched  out  upon 
the  pavement,  in  all  parts  of  the  capitaL 

The  Tobacco  Act  was  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  revenue.  The  debt  luul  increased  to  more  than  fifty  millions ; 
yet  the  national  income  was  collected  at  great  expense,  and,  by  the 
enormous  extent  of  smuggling  and  peculation,  feu  far  short  of  its 
proper  amount. 

Walpole's  first  expedient  against  the  smuggling,  was  to  change  the 
system  of  levying  the  duties.  He  b^an  with  tobacco.  His  plan 
was,  to  require  only  a  smaU  amount  of  the  duty  when  the  aiticle 
was  placed  in  the  warehouse ;  but  to  exact  the  remainder  when  the 
tobacco  was  sold.  Regardless  of  national  di£Bculties,  the  opposition 
seized  the  favourable  moment  for  perhaps  overwhelming  the  minis- 
try  ;  the  clamours  of  parliament  were  echoed  by  the  people ;  and 
the  parish  ofBcers,  mere  creatures  of  the  landholders,  were  in  many 
places  employed  by  the  chiefa  of  the  opposition,  to  organize  mobs  and 
create  disturbances.  To  save  his  place,  the  minister  waa  compelled 
to  sunender  his  scheme. 

Smuggling  continued,  therefore,  to  increase,  although  its  penal^ 
was  deaUi.  It  happened  in  1736,  that  two  men,  named  Robertson 
and  Wilson,  were  condemned  for  this  offence.  They  endeavoured  to 
escape,  but  Wilson  was  too  corpulent  to  press  through  the  bars,  and 
Robertson  refused  to  abandon  him.  During  the  sermon  that  pre- 
ceded the  execution,  Wilson  suddenly  started  forward,  grasped  with 
each  hand  one  of  the  four  soldiers  that  were  guarding  him,  and  bicU 
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ding  Robertson  fly,  seised  another  with  his  teeth.  His  oompanion 
^soaped,  but  he  himself  was  hanged.  On  the  exeontioii  of  a  smug- 
gler the  popular  feeling  was  generally  expressed  bj  a  shower  of 
stones.  On  the  present  occasion,  some  of  these  stmck  tlie  citj- 
guard.  Porteus,  their  captain,  seised  a  musket,  and,  without  farther 
ceremony,  fired  among  the  crowd.  For  this  ofiencO)  he  was  tried 
and  condemned.  His  reprieve  awakened  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  dty  gates  were  closed  to  confine  the  regular  troops  io  the 
•suburbs :  the  city  guard  was  disarmed ;  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
tolbooth  or  gaol ;  Porteus  was  dragged  from  his  cell  and  hanged ;  and 
all  again  was  quiet  The  leaders  of  this  daring  and  suocessfiil  riot 
were  nerer  discovered. 

At  a  time  when  plots  were  rife,  and  sedition  could  achiere  its 
purposes  with  impunity,  the  opposition  hoped  to  shake  the  pofw&  of 
'  Wslpole,  and  the  Jacobites  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Hanorer. 
But  for  neither  of  these  purposes,  was  the  countty  yet  in  a  soffieieai 
-ferment :  it  was,  therefore,  determined  to  plunge  the  country  into  a 
popular  war.     The  exaggerated  accounts  of  Spanish  wealth  ren- 
dered the  English  at  all  times  but  too  eager  for  a  war  with  Spain ; 
•and  a  pretext  was  seldom  wanting.    It  was  now  soon  discovered  that 
the  Spaniards  arrogated  a  right  of  search,  which  it  was  onbeooming 
the  dignity  of  England  to  endure.     Eveiy  nation  has  a  riglit  to 
make  its  own  laws  at  will,  provided  it  does  not  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  others.     Now,  almost  from  the  moment  that  Colnmbos  set 
foot  on  the  West  Indian  islands,  the  Spaniards  had  excluded  other 
nations  from  trading,  or  in  any  way  interfering,  with  their  oolonieB. 
This  may  be  censured,  but  the  right  must  be  acknowledged.     The 
right  of  exclusion,  however,  presupposes  the  right  of  seardi ;  and  both 
were  virtually  acknowledged  by  En^^d,  when,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  it  consented  to  receive  from  the  Spanish  government,  a 
formal  permission  to  transport  slaves,  and  to  send  one  annual  oaiga 
of  goods,  into  the  Spanish  colonies.     More  than  this,  both  rights 
had  been  distinctly  recogmsed  in  the  treaties  of  1667  and  1670; 
and  by  the  peace  of  Seville  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  the 
trade  to  America  should  be  placed  upon  its  former  basis. 

Now,  however,  it  was  found  convenient  to  question  the  right  of 
search ;  and,  as  complaints  had  long  been  made  of  the  ligoor  wi^ 
which  this  right  was  enforced,  it  was  easnr  to  aronse  a  popular  feel- 
iBgi  ^y  circulating  tales  of  Spanish  wealth  and  ^anish  inaoleiioe 
and  cruelty.  Some  individuals  were  called  before  the  pariiKment  to 
give  evidence.  They  were  not  put  upon  their  oathsL  although, 
under  the  influende  of  resentment  and  party  spirit ;  and  although, 
adds  Lord  Mahon,  "  they  were  told  to  expect  upon  the  fiiU  of  Wal- 
pole,  a  large  and  lucrative  indemnity,  for  their  pretended  wioage.* 
Amongst  these  men  was  the  master  of  a  trading  sloop  from  Jamaica. 
His  name  wss  Jenkins.  He  said  that  a  Spanish  captain  boarded 
his  vessel,  and  tore  off  his  ear,  telling  him  to  cany  it  to  his  king, 
and  tell  him,  that  were  he  present,  he  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.    ^  What  said  you  to  that  ?'*  Jenkins  was  asked ;  ^  I  recooH 
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mend  my  soul  to  God,  and  mj  cause  to  mj  conntrj,"  was  a  reply 
that  electrified  the  city,  and  echoed  from  every  comer  of  the  island. 
Its  efiect  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  excitement  that  had 
already  been  aroused*  Had  Jenkins  been  treated  as  he  described, 
it  would  have  been  scarcely  more  than  he  deserved,  for  his  cool 
infringement  of  the  Spanish  laws;  but  from  the  dramatic  style 
in  which  his  narration  was  conducted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  devised  for  the  occasion ;  and,  if  a  contemporaty  may  be 
believed,  his  ears  were  slit  in  the  pillory,  by  that  very  country  to 
which  he  so  pathetically  appealed.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  may 
sometimes  have  been  severe  and  tyrannical ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
though  the  age  of  buccaneering  was  past,  the  English  traders  set  at 
nought  the  established  treaties,  and  not  only  smuggled  their  goods 
into  the  Spanish  colonies  to  such  an  extent,  that  ^e  annual  fair  of 
Panama  was  almost  deserted,  but  sometimes  abandoned  their  lawful 
pursuits,  to  ravage  the  wealthy  towns  on  the  American  coast. 

As  Walpole  was  still  averse  to  war,  about  sixty  of  the  opposition 
endeavoured  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  country,  by  seceding  in  a 
body  from  the  rest  of  the  members.  They  were  mistaken  in  their 
calculations ;  the  people  could  not  understand  how  they  proved  their 
zeal  for  their  country,  by  abandoning  its  concerns  to  the  unrestrained- 
guidance  of  its  supposed  betrayer.  The  clamour,  however,  con- 
tinued ;  both  king  and  people  were  for  war ;  and  rather  than  resign 
his  office,  Walpole  had  the  weakness  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and 
plunged  into  a  war,  the  injustice  of  which  he  himself  had  denounced 
(A.D.  1739).  In  the  contest  that  followed,  Anson  fiuled  in  his 
principal  object,  but  circumnavigated  the  globe  (A.D.  1740  to 
A.D.  1744)  and  brought  home  a  rich  galleon  ;  and  Admiral  Yemon, 
when  taunted  in  parliament,  accepted  the  command  of  six  vessels, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  Porto  Bello  (Nov.  A.D.  1739);  but, 
afterwards,  with  a  formidable  annament,  disgracefully  fiuled  in  his 
attack  upon  Carthagena  (A.D.  1741). 

While  England  was  thus  feebly  struggling  with  Spain,  Maria 
Theresa,  in  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  succeeded  to  the 
dominions  of  Austria.  Every  state,  except  Bavaria,  had  promised 
to  guarantee  her  succession;  and  every  state,  except  England, 
violated  its  promise.  There  was  at  that  time,  unfortunately,  but 
little  honour,  and  still  less  chivalrous  feeling,  among  the  sove* 
reigns  of  Europe.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  snmamed  the  Great, 
was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  Maria's  weakness.  In  time  of 
peace,  he  burst  into  Silena  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men 
(Dec  15,  A.D.  1740).  To  share  the  spoils,  and  crush  the  house 
of  Austria,  France  united  with  Prussia,  and  Germany  was  again 
desolated  with  fire  and  sword.  George  was  present  in  his  electoral 
dominions,  and  stooped  to  entreat  from  the  French  a  year  of 
neutrality  for  Hanover.  They  consented,  and  poured  down  upon 
the  south.  In  a  short  time,  the  whole  of  Austria  was  overrun,  and 
its  capital  threatened  by  hosts  of  invaders.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Hnngarians  and  the  subsidies  of  England  dispelled  the  impending 
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Qtorm.  Satidfied  with  the  ceedon  of  SileauK  Praaais  wilJidiev 
from  the  contest,  and  Fiance  waa  deservedly  abandoned.  CompeUed 
to  retreat,  and  repeatedly  assailed,  Belleisle  extorted  admuation  by 
his  skill ;  and  yet  out  of  thirty-fiye  thousand  men,  he  recroased  the 
Bhine  with  scarcely  eight  thousand  survivors. 

The  Spanish  privateers,  meantime,  were  amply  repaid  for  tfaecap> 
tnre  of  their  galleons  and  the  destruction  of  Porto  Beflo.  The  eontia- 
band  merohaats  who  had  so  loudly  invoked  a  war,  mourned  over  their 
ruined  prospects ;  and,  weary  of  the  contest,  the  nation  chuDomed 
loudly  for  peace.  The  blame  of  fulure  was,  of  course,  attributed  to 
the  ministers ;  and  Walpole,  who  had  sacrificed  his  convictionB  to  his 
love  of  power,  found  his  sacrifice  was  as  unavailing  as  it  was  Uaipe- 
able :  it  was  necessary  to  dose  his  long  enjoyment  of  office.  He  was 
jBonsoled  by  the  earldom  of  Orford  (A.D.  1742). 

Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  QranviUe,  became  seoretary  of 
state,  and  Wilmington  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  One  ci  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  ministry,  was  to  prosecute  Walpole  for  bribery  and 
peculation.  The  secret  committee,  appointed  to  collect  the  evi- 
dence, excited  real  or  pretended  disgust  by  the  revengeful  animosoty 
with  which  they  pursued  the  fallen  minister;  they  were,  aft  tlie 
same  time,  thwarted  by  the  collusion  of  subaltern  aooomplicea,  and 
hampered  at  every  step  by  the  want  of  sufficient  powers.  Two 
witnesses  that  were  questioned  refused  to  answer;  the  meaaa  of 
defraying  expenses  were  refused ;  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up. 
In  the  former  reign,  the  eari  of  Maocleafield,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  was  less  fortunate ;  he  wa«  fined  for  the  Bsape  olleiice 
no  leas  than  thirty  thousand  pounds.  ^  Hitherto,"  says  Lord  CSamp- 
bell,  '^according  to  ancient  custom,  large  new  year's  gifia  were 
annually  made  by  all  the  officers  of  the  court  of  Chancery  to  tiie 
lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper.  The  consequence  was,  thai  for 
their  reimbursement  they  were  allowed  to  extort  large  feea  fiom 
the  suitors ;  constant  reluctance  was  felt  to  visit  their  delinquencies 
with  suitable  punishment^  and  the  judge  was  crippled  in  the 
discharge  of  his  most  important  duties.  This  usage  waa  c(»nainiu- 
cated  to  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  HalL"  Lord  Cowper  atrove 
to  put  down  this  practice,  but  ^^  the  chiefs  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  anci  Exchequer,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  eonsler* 
nation ;  and  alarm  was  felt  by  the  heads  of  the  treasury,  and  other 
departments  of  the  government,  who  derived  considerable  advan- 
tages from  the  present-giving  custom." 

The  corruption  of  parliament  was  not  confined  to  the  miniaten. 
Under  both  the  first  and  second  GFeorges,  the  benches  of  the  C<nn- 
mons  were  thickly  sprinkled  with  the  fftvouritea  of  the  eonrt. 
Acts  had  passed  m  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  L  to  ttreveat 
pensioners  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  the  lower  house ;  ooi  the 
refusal  of  ministers  to  furnish  the  necessary  information,  mdered 
iJl  such  acts  abortive.  Three  successive  bills  were  introdneed  in 
1780,  1784,  and  1740,  for  requiring  an  oath  from  every  member 
^hat  he  received  no  such  pension,  and  that  in  case  of  his  accepting  a 
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pension,  he  wonld  disclose  it  to  the  hoase.  ^'  This  villanoas  bill," 
as  George  I.  was  pleased  to  tenn  it,  was  suffered  to  pass  the  Com* 
nions  by  a  small  majority,  and  was  then  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

The  "^ Place  Bill"  of  1743,  thongh  derided  at  the  time,  was 
signed  by  George  with  some  relnctance,  and,  as  he  had  feared,  ex- 
cluded from  the  Commons  a  large  number  of  the  inferior  officers  of 
the  oonit.  As  if  the  inflnenoe  of  the  lucrative  offices  were  not 
sufficient,  there  was,  says  Hallam,  '^  a  systematic  distribution  of 
money  by  the  crown  to  the  representatives  of  the  people."  Not 
only  a  large  amount  of  ^^  the  secret-service  money  "  *' was  annually 
expended  without  account,"  but  '*  other  parts  of  the  civil  list  were 
equally  free  from  all  examination."  .  .  .  ^^  This  practice  of  direct 
bribery  continued  beyond  doubt  long  afterwards,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  ceased  about  the  termination  of  the  American  war." 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  said  that,  instead 
of  ceasing,  the  practice  took  another  shape  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war :  useless  commissions,  even  in  the  present  century, 
have  not  been  unheard  of. 

The  ministers  that  supplanted  Walpole,  had  been  loud  in  their 
censures  against  the  subsidies  that  were  lavished  on  foreign  states ; 
but  when  secure  in  their  places,  they  thought  no  more  of  their  own 
oensures,  but  subsidized  the  Austrians  with  greater  ardour  than 
Walpole  himself.  It  happened  that  an  army  of  French  had  been 
observing  Hanover,  and  George  was  determined  to  protect  his  elec- 
torate by  English  resources.  Walpole  had  taken  six  thousand 
Hessians  into  British  pay,  despite  of  the  repugnance  of  the  people, 
and  the  outcries  of  the  opposition :  now,  however,  Carteret,  who 
had  so  boldly  and  eloquently  denounced  the  employment  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  proposed  and  carried  a  bill,  to  take  sixteen  thousand 
Hanoverians  into  British  pay.  8<ime  men  with  fierce,  but  apparently 
mistaken  seal,  maintained  that  such  a  measure  was  a  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  provided  that  Great  Britain  should  never 
engage  in  war  on  account  of  Hanover ;  while  Pitt,  whose  abilities 
^rere  now  attracting  attention,  stood  up  in  the  house,  and,  with  light- 
ning ghnee  and  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  '^  It  is  now  too  appa- 
rent that  this  great,  this  powerful,  this  formidable  kingdom,  is 
considered  only  as  a  province  to  a  despicable  electorate,  and  that,  in 
conseqnence  of  a  scheme  formed  long  ago,  and  invariably  pursue^, 
these  troops  are  hired  only  to  drain  this  unhappy  nation  of  its 
money." 

The  bill,  however,  was  passed ;  and  a  body  of  forty  thousand 
Hritish,  Austrians,  and  Hanoverians,  under  Lord  Stair,  were  soon  in 
motion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort.  The  French  army,  that 
had  so  long  been  watching  the  movements  of  Hanover,  now  ap- 
proached ;  and  the  two  armies  began  to  manceuvre.  "  We  have," 
wrote  a  contemporary,  *'  the  name  of  war  with  Spain  without  the 
thing,  and  war  with  France  without  the  name." 

Foiled  and  entangled  by  Noailles,  Lord  Stair,  the  English  com- 
mander, was  surrounded.     He  had  been  joined  by  the  king  and  the 
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dake  of  Cumberland  at  the  very  moment  the  French  were  oom** 
pleting  their  mancBuvre.  All  the  passes  were  now  occupied,  and 
the  heights  covered  with  immense  batteries;  while,  on  the  other 
)iand,  the  English  had  no  provisions  to  endure  a  blockade.  They 
were  saved  by  the  rashness  of  Grammont.  Abandoning  his  post, 
the  pass  of  Dettingen,  he  rushed  forward,  and  instead  of  the  feeble 
resistance  of  defeated  and  dispirited  men,  encountered  the  reaobte 
iteadiness  of  the  English  and  Hanoverian  infantry.  The  French 
lost  all  their  advantages,  and  were  driven  in  confusion  acroas  the 
Maine  (A.D.  1743). 

The  subsequent  announcement  of  the  ^^  Quadruple  Alliance"  of 
England,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Saxony,  was  answered  by  Fruee 
with  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  At  the  head  of  seventy-^x 
thousand  men,  Mareschal  de  Saxe  entered  Flanders  and  invested 
Toumay,  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  allies,  he  strengthened  him- 
self  in  a  strong  position  at  Fontenoy.  The  assault  was  not  long 
delayed.  The  English  turned  the  left  of  the  French  position ;  bat 
the  Dutch,  who  had  not  brought  half  their  stipulated  number,  &iied 
on  the  right,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  French,  and  the  icAistless 
fury  of  the  brigade  of  Irish  exiles,  fell  upon  the  English  and 
Hanoverians.  Leaving  ten  thousand  of  their  comrades  upon  the 
field,  they  slowly  retreated  with  their  huce  to  the  enemy  (A.D.  1745). 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  almost  equally  severe*  Tonniav, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  and  other  strong  places,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  theu  victors  of  Fontenoy.  The  French  were  no  leas  sac- 
cessful  in  the  north  of  Italy:  their  march  was  a  succession  cf 
triumphs,  that  closed  with  the  capture  of  Milan.  In  Germaaj, 
however,  they  were  overthrown ;  and  were  driven  into  Strasboig  hj 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  brother-in-law  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Charles,  however,  was  soon  recalled  by  Frederic's  perfidioas 
luvasion  of  Bohemia.  A  torrent  of  Croatians,  Pandouis,  and  all  die 
ligbt^arroed  multitudes  of  Hungary,  with  their  strange  dialect,  ani 
various  and  unusual  kinds  of  wajrfare,  united  with  Charles,  cut  off  the 
jnaeazines  and  convoys  of  the  enemy,  swept  away  the  stiagglen. 
and  so  harassed  the  Prussians  with  nightly  encounters  and  incesaat 
ambuscades,  that  Frederic  was  glad  to  make  good  his  retreat.  Once 
more  in  Silesia,  he  threw  himself  between  the  Austriana  and  the 
Saxons,  and  defeated  both.  Exulting  with  victory,  he  returned  to 
Bohemia,  and  laid  waste  nearly  the  whole  kingdom.  On  hii 
retreat,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  army  twice  9a  nnmerona  as  hia 
own ;  but  gained  the  victory,  and  continued  his  retreat. 

The  events  of  the  war  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  attention,  even 
of  parliament,  and  the  voice  of  opposition  was  almost  hashed, 
when  the  government  was  alarmed  by  the  landing  of  half>a-di>xeii 
men  in  l^otland,  and  by  the  rapid  increase  of  this  little  partf 
into  an  army  that  overthrew  the  Hanoverian  forces,  and  moving  in 
triumph  through  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  made  tb? 
capital  itself  tremble  for  its  safety.  Since  the  death  of  Louis  XI V^ 
France  had  shewn  little  inclination  to  support  the  Pretender;  no^i 
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faoweyer,  when  bis  services  might  be  useful  bj  distracting  the  atten-^ 
tion  of  the  English  government,  he  was  caressed  and  urged  to 
vindicate  his  rights.  The  failure  of  Mar  and  Derwentwater  was 
still,  however,  remembered,  and  his  Scottish  friends  declared  that, 
unless  he  brought  six  thousand  men  and  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
they  could  not  think  of  encountering  the  hazards  of  a  war.  Had 
he  been  able  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  the  result  of  th^ 
expedition  would  probably  have  been  very  different.-  The  French, 
however,  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause ;  would  give  no  more  than  a 
scanty  supply  of  arms  and  money. 

Cluirles  Edward,  the  ^*  Young  Pretender,'*  the  grandson  of 
James  II.,  a  prince  of  fiisoinating  manners  and  great  natural  powers; 
but  neglected  education,  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Moidart  and  Arisaig, 
in  August,  1745.  The  seven  friends  that  landed  with  bim  ar^ 
known  as  the  ^^  seven  men  of  Moidart"  When  his  landing  was 
announced  in  the  country,  his  partisans  wavered  between  prudence 
and  enthusiasm.  Charles  was  certainly  rash,  if  not  selfish  :  he  pre* 
ferred  the  danger  of  involving  his  adherents  in  utter  ruin  to  all  the 
calculations  of  prudence.  Chieflains  and  lairds  saw  and  spoke  o^ 
their  danger ;  but  few  of  them  hesitated  long ;  and  the  prince  wa^ 
soon  attended  by  a  gallant  band.  ' 

Devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and  thinking  probably  that  they  could 
lose  but  little  ;  could  still  trust,  as  heretofore,  to  their  rocky  heaths,* 
the  death-bed  alike  of  Roman,  Pict,  and  modem  Lowlander ;  th^ 
Highland  clans  burst  joyfully  upon  the  plain ;  overwhelmed  Gop^ 
and  his  regulars  at  Preston  Pans  ;  entered  Edinburgh  ;  took  Car^^ 
lisle ;  nor  paused  till,  quitting  the  northern  hills,  they  found  them-*' 
selves  at  Derby,  on  the  edge  of  the  level  and  fertile  districts  of 
sonthem  England. 

The  tidings  of  their  having  arrived  a  day's  march  nearer  to 
London  than  the  troops  of  Cumberland,  threw  the  capital  into  the 
most  singular  confosion.  Some  rushed  to  the  Bank,  which  paid  in 
sixpences  to  gain  time ;  some  exulted ;  some  were  terror-stricken. 
It  is  said  that  Newcastle  shut  himself  up  a  whole  day,  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  debating  within  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
at  once  to  secure  himself  by  proclaiming  the  Pretender;  and  that 
George  himself  had  placed  his  most  valuable  effects  on  board  the 
royal  yachts  that  were  at  anchor  in  the  Thames. 

The  alann,  however,  was  needless :  the  insurgent  chieftains  had 
quitted  the  Scottish  border  with  reluctance,  and  at  Derby,  to  the 
grief  of  the  prince  and  the  army,  determined  to  return  to  Scotland.' 
Leaving  their  English  friends  at  Carlisle,  they  levied  contributions' 
aX  Gla^ow,  and  laid  siege  to  Stirling  Castle.  At  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  the  too  confident  Hawley,  who  commanded  in  Cumber- 
land's absence,  was  as  completely  beaten  as  Sir  John  Cope  at' 
Preston  Pans  (Jan.  A.D.  1746). 

At  the  ^proach  of  Cumberland,  the  Highlanders  withdrew,  and[ 
prepared  for  battle  on  the  heath  of  Culloden.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  they  had  not  chosen  the  mountain  passes  behind  them.     Their" 
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uamber  was  now  little  ttiore  tban  four  thoasluKl ;  that  of  the  eoemj 
about  eight  thousand.  The  English  had  orders  to  attack,  not  the 
Highlander  in  his  front,  who  eould  turn  aside  the  thrust  with  his 
target,  but  the  one  on  the  right,  whose  side  would  be  UDprolecfted. 
The  plan  succeeded ;  the  Highlanders  burst  through  the  first  line, 
but  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  second,  and  in  half  an  hoar 
were  driyen  from  the  field,  leaving  upon  the  heather  twelve  hundred  of 
their  comrades.  Orders  had  been  issued  to  give  no  quarter,  but  the 
activity  of  the  clansmen  eluded  pursuit.  The  fury  of  the  Tieton 
fell  upon  the  wounded,  who  were  barbarously  despatched.  Some 
disabled  Highlanders  had  omwled  to  a  neighbouring  ferm-hofuse  : 
house  and  men  were  given  to  the  flames,  and  consumed  togeUier. 

Cumberland  had  been  empovrered  to  conduct  the  war  aceording  to 
his  own  discretion.  The  gibbets  that  marked  his  line  of  maidi, 
told  how  he  understood  the  hint ;  and  the  flaming  ohapeLs  of  the 
Episcopalians,  told  that  he  disregarded  the  laws  that  reepected 
property,  as  much  as  those  that  respected  life.  Now,  however, 
when  he  was  hailed  as  the  victor  of  Culloden,  his  cruelty  knew  no 
bounds.  He  declared  that,  as  the  Scots  were  mad,  '^  a  little  blood- 
letting" was  necessary  for  their  recovery;  and  he  began  the 
operation  without  delay.  The  clans  of  Argyle  and  other  Whigs 
were  let  loose  upon  the  Jacobites ;  and,  as  if  old  feuds  were  not 
a  sufficient  stimulant,  they  were  encouraged,  and  even  urged  on  in 
Iheir  work  of  blood.  The  fugitives  were  smoked  to  death  in  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains  ;  the  very  children  of  the  mountain  cot- 
tages were  often  shot  or  stabbed,  and  thrown  amongst  the  rocks ; 
and  cattle  and  every  kind  of  food  being  swept  away,  innocent  and 
guilty  were  left  to  perish  alike.  Frantic  with  hunger,  crowds  of 
every  age  and  rank,  followed  the  track  of  the  plunderers,  and  craved 
for  the  blood  and  ofkl  Of  their  own  black  cattle. 

Charles  Edward,  meantime,  after  many  perils,  lay  concealed  for 
five  weeks  in  the  cave  of  seven  ^'  cattle-lifters,"  or  robbers :  Lodiiel 
and  the  other  chieftains  had  recourse  to  similar  means  of  conoeaisieBt ; 
but  several,  less  fortunate  than  their  prince,  were  captured ;  of  tlieee« 
the  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  and  Lord  Lovat^  were 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

Meantime,  despite  the  recognised  rights  of  the  courts  of  Scotfaad, 
despite  of  the  explicit  articles  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  were  removed  to  England,  there  to 
await  the  decision  by  English  judges.  The  bulk  of  the  priaonefs 
were  huddled  together  in  prison,  or  in  the  holds  of  ships,  like  so 
many  head  of  cattle.  In  Carlisle,  in  a  phioe  where  there  was 
scarcely  room  enough  for  fifty  persons,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  of  the  insurgents  were  crowded  together.  Of  those 
that  survived  the  hardships  and  rigour  of  their  confinement,  about 
eighty  were  hanged,  and  embowelled,  and  their  hearts  thrown  into 
the  fire :  of  the  remainder,  one  out  of  evety  twenty  was  seleeted 
for  trial  and  execution ;  and  the  rest,  without  trial  or  ceremony, 
were  crowded  together,  like  wretched  negroes,  in  ships  of 
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transports,  and  were  left  in  the  West  Indian  colonies,  to  share  the 
slaverj  of  the  outcast  African.* 

The  nation  a  century  before  was  nnable  to  repress  its  indignation , 
at  an  illegal  arrest :  now  the  most  essential  laws  were  contemned, 
and  scarcely  a  Toice  was  raised,  not  for  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  The  Whigs  had  shaken  off 
their  all^iance,  and  called  in  a  new  dynasty,  because  James  had 
suspended  the  execution  of  laws  which  he  deemed  unjust,  and 
had  shewn  himself,  in  other  respects,  a  lorer  of  arbitrary  power. 
Had  they  then  acted  from  a  disinterested  love  of  national  freedom, 
they  must  have  sadly  degenerated  since  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover.  While  Britons  were  converted  into  slaves  without 
one  bnrst  of  indignation,  a  fruitless  attempt  to  check  the  atrocities 
of  Cumberland,  served  as  a  warning  to  all  that  were  not  prepared 
to  sacrifice  place  and  pension  for  the  sake  of  justice.  Duncan 
Forbes,  a  Whig  of  family  and  influence,  had  exerted  himself 
strenuously  but  unsuccessfully,  to  quell  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. He  had  received  a  commission  from  government  to  levy  troops ; 
and  in  order  to  support  his  little  force  when  communicalions  with 
England  were  cut  off,  he  had  embarrassed  his  own  estate.  Astonished 
at  the  proceedings  of  Cumberland,  Forbes  dared  to  intercede,  and 
reminded  the  duke  of  British  laws.  ^^  What  laws,"  was  the  stem 
i^ply  $  "  in  make  a  brigade  give  laws.*'  Cumberland  was  after- 
wards rewarded  by  parliament,  with  a  pension  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  but  Forbes,  instead  of  a  reward,  or  even  of  compen- 
sation, was,  on  no  other  grounds  than  his  i^peal  for  mercy,  re- 
proached with  a  leaning  towards  Jacobinism.  His  spirit  was  broken 
by  this  ingratitude ;  he  lingered  for  a  while  in  comparative  poverty, 
and  drooped  at  last  into  an  untimely  grave. 

When  transportation  and  execution  and  massacre  had  almost 
completed  their  work,  and  when  the  towns  of  the  north  of  England 
were  adorned  with  the  barbarous  trophies  of  eighty  human  heads,  a 
bill  of  indemnity  was  at  last  introduced,  and  even  then  no  fewer 
than  eighty  exceptions  were  added  to  the  scrolls  of  death.  An  act 
was  passed  at  the  same  time  for  disarming  the  dans,  restraining  the 
use  of  the  Highland  costume,  and  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions, by  which  many  a  Scottish  chief  was  rendered  the  sole  fountain 
of  justice  in  his  own  domain.t 

^  '*  We  have  no  wish/'  says  a  foreign  writer  of  no  mean  repute,  '*  to  state 
how  great  the  number  was,  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law,  but  who  in  reality  fell  victims  to  the  party  rage  of  lawyers  and 
jnries ;  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fiaict,  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France, 
daring  the  reign  of  terror,  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  transformed  into 
rabid  tigers." — Sehlosaer's  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

'f  Tlie  remarks  of  Schlosser,  upon  the  subsequent  state  of  Scotland,  although 
they  perhaps  require  some  modification,  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  a  British 
reader : — 

**  Scotland  now  became  closely  united  with  England ;  its  most  dreary  wastes 
were  brought  into  cultivation :  great  capital  was  expended  in  improvements,  in, 
order,  according  to  the  new  system  and  principles  of  an  entirely  new  science,  to 
torn  to  profitable  accountt  landa  which  had  never  hitherto  been  tilled,  or  at  least 
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During  the  progress  of  the  '^  rebellion/'  the  French  exulted  as 
regiment  after  regiment  of  English  troops  were  withdrawn  horn 
Flanders.  While,  however,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  became  their  prey,  they  were  defeated  in  Italy  and  driTcn 
across  the  Alps,  and  lost  twelve  ships  of  the  line  in  two  naval  en- 
gagements,  one  against  Anson  near  Cape  Finisterre,  and  the  other 
against  Admiral  Hawke,  off  Belleisle  (A.D.  1747).  These  dis- 
asters, and  the  failure  of  Charles  Edward,  induced  them  to  agne  to 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (A.D.  1748).  Silesia  and  tbeooanty 
of  Glatz  were  yielded  to  Prussia,  and  Parma  to  the  second  son  of  the 
Spanish  king.  In  all  other  respects,  the  possessions  of  the  contend- 
ing poweiv  remained  as  before  the  war.  The  earl  of  Sussex  and 
liord  Cathcart  were  sent  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  the  restitution  of 
Cape  Breton ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  was  to  demoM 
the  sea-ward  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  and  to  expel  the  Pretender 
from  France.  The  Spanish  right  of  search,  the  chief  ostensible 
cause  of  the  war,  was  left  untouched.     When  asked  why  he  abaa- 


only  after  the  old  uuges  of  the  country.  Engliah  ciTilisatioii  speedUy  iprad 
OTer  all  Scotland ;  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  the  oonteniencea  and  comfortt  of 
life,  took  the  place  of  that  poverty  and  destitution,  by  which  it  had  been  prericKulj 
oppressed.  Travellers  wondered  at  the  altered  condition  of  the  heaths  sa^ 
moors ;  prosperity,  deanlinets,  and  enjoyment,  everywhere  met  the  eye ;  sad 
on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  they  announced  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess of  manufactures  and  trade.  The  wealth,  splendour,  and  hospitality  of  the 
English  nobility  and  squires  became  proverbial,  and  a  rich  magnanimous  snd 
liberal  Englishman  was  the  idol  of  every  novel ;  but  the  contemplative  and  soli- 
tary  student  lamented  over  the  very  things  at  which  the  traveller  and  the  nalti- 
tude  rejoiced*  and  sorrowed  that  all  the  poetry  and  simplicity  of  life,  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  base  love  and  mean  enjoyments  of  money.  The  vassals  of  the 
great  landlords,  who  hsd  been  formerly  happy  in  their  stations  and  homes,  were 
now  obliged,  after  a  very  few  years,  to  relinquish  their  native  and  beloved  soil  to 
new  and  more  industrious  farmers,  and  with  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  to  leave  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  and  the  pleasing  memorials  of  bygone  days,  to  seek  ia 
America  for  freedom  without  a  history,  and  fortune  unaccompanied  by  thepoetiy 
of  life.  Even  the  religion  of  the  Scots  was  rigid  and  Judaical,  like  that  of  the 
English  or  the  Pietists,  and  like  these  too,  it  was  an  empty  form,  a  dead  fiuth. 
All  sense  of  the  noble  and  the  heroic  disappeared  with  the  patriarchal  and  the 
rude,  and  the  life  of  poverty  and  nature  was  nowhere  to  be  foond :  nosey 
became  the  goal  of  universal  ambition  and  the  prompting  motive  to  every 
exertion." 

Smyth's  remarks  upon  the  rebellion  of  1745,  display  a  similar  feeling  (Lectarts 
on  Modem  History)  :— 

*'  There  was  intelligence,  literature,  industry,  affluence,  civilisation  inEoglsod 
— but  no  visions  of  the  imagination,  no  traditional  poetry,  and  no  natioosl 
music — no  poverty  that  walked  erect  into  the  castle  and  the  hall ;  no  links  of 
genealogy  that  united  the  hovel  and  the  palace.  Without  these  sensibilities,  wis- 
dom  and  science  may  be  of  no  avail  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation ;  sad 
their  opulence  may  be  wrested  from  them,  and  be  only  an  incitement  to  the  cater* 
prise  of  their  invaders  :  the  romance  of  sentiment,  as  it  would  be  thought  in  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  London,  must  not  be  banished  from  the  land,  lest  the  Isod 
should  perish  as  Holland  has  done  ;  the  virtue  of  personal  courage,  and  sU  the 
high  qualities  that  belong,  not  merely  to  the  character  of  the  soldier,  hat  erea 
of  the  patriot,  have  a  tendency  to  decline  in  a  nation,  as  it  advances  in  its  cod- 
merce  and  manufactures."  This  is  not  the  voice  of  the  partisans  of  ^  laaded 
interest. 
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doned  a  claim  which  he  had  so  strenuouslj  advocated,  Pitt  coolly 
answered,  that  ten  years  had  wrought  a  change  in  his  sentiments, 
that  Spaaa  could  never  yield  a  right  so  incontestahle. 

The  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  houndaries  of  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  had  heen  left  undefined,  and  soon  produced  another 
contest.  Disputes  arose,  and  one  collision  led  to  another,  till 
French,  Indians,  and  English,  were  struggling  in  aU  directions;,  in 
fort  and  wood  and  swamp,  while  peace  stiU  .reigned  in  Europe. 
That  peace,  however,  was  soon  to  end.  A  French  fleet  departed 
from  Brest,  and  was  followed  hy  Boscawen,  who  captured  two  of 
its  ships  when  it  was  preparing  to  enter  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
(A.D.  1755).  War  waa  at  once  proclaimed.  To  prevent  France 
from  centring  its  undivided  attention  upon  its  nary,  England 
always  sought  to  find  it  employment  upon  the  continent  France 
itself  accomplished  the  ohject  of  its  rival,  by  a  threat  of  attacking 
Hanorer.  England,  Hanover,  and  Prussia,  immediately  united 
against  France,  Austria,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Saxony,  and  the 
'*  seven  years*  war  "  began  in  earnest. 

Hanover  and  Prussia  were  speedily  overrun ;  but  Frederic's 
skill  and  vigour  baffled  and  confounded  his  enemies.  He  seldom 
hesitated  to  throw  himself  between  two  advancing  armies,  and  having 
repelled  one,  was  almost  sure  to  destroy  the  other.  His  capital  was 
taken,  but  was  soon  recovered.  Sometimes  defeated,  often  vie* 
torious,  he  proved  himself  the  best  leader  of  his  day.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  himself  to  be  pent  up  iu  a 
comer  of  Hanover,  and  by  the  "  convention  of  Closter-seven," 
agreed  that  the  electorate  should  remain  neutral,  and  should  be 
held  by  the  French  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  French,  meantime,  landed  in  Minorca,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
England  thirty  years  before,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  St  Philip. 
Admiral  John  Byng,  after  a  feeble  attempt,  failed  to  relieve  it.  At 
a  distance  from  the  island  he  encountered  a  French  fleet,  and  remained 
aloof  instead  of  supporting  Rear- Admiral  West,  who  had  already 
broken  the  French  Hue.  He  was  put  under  arrest,  and  though  the 
incapacity  and  supineness  of  Newcastle,  the  prime  minister,  seem 
to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  loss  of  Minorca,  Byng  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  popular  clamour,  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot 

It  was  well  for  England  that  before  any  greater  losses  were  sus- 
tained, the  chief  of  the  Pelham  family,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
able  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  able  and  energetic  Pitt.  New- 
castle possessed  great  ))arliamentary  interest  by  his  places  and  his 
boroughs ;  Pitt  possessed  a  combination  of  integrity,  genius,  and 
popularity,  such  as  a  statesman  seldom  enjoys,  and  without  which 
the  duke's  administration  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Pitt  had 
his  faults,  and  great  ones,  but  they  were  less  injurious  to  his  country 
than  the  faults  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The  haughty  spirit 
that  made  the  honour  of  self  its  idol,  sought  that  honour  chiefly  in 
the  exaltation  of  its  country,  identified  its  own  glory  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  England.     The  ability  of  one  man  was  indeed  but  little ; 
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jet  &yourable  opportunities  were  arisiDg,  and  men  were  beooiniag 
reconciled  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Charles  Edward  had  been 
in  London  in  disguise,  but  not  without  the  knowledge  of  goTeni- 
ment,  and  had  learned  that  his  hopes  were  indeed  at  an  end,  that  the 
Jacobites  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful  (A.D.  1750).  While  the 
country  was  becoming  more  united,  it  was  beginning  to  leam  to 
trust  for  safety  to  its  own  resources.  When  the  present  war  was 
impending,  the  country  was  seized  with  an  ignominious  panic  of  a 
French  invasion :  accustomed  from  the  accession  of  William  111^ 
to  the  sight  of  Dutch,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian  bayonets,  and  deaf 
to  the  indignant  voice  of  Pitt,  the  legislature  sought  its  preemt 
security,  in  the  protection  of  foreign  mercenarie&  When  Pitt  cane 
into  power,  he  passed  a  bill  for  the  new  modelling  of  thirty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  militia-men  for  En^and  and 
Wales ;  and  camps  of  foreign  troops  no  longer  disgraced  oar  shores. 
One  of  his  boldest  schemes,  however,  was  to  raise  several  regimetits 
from  the  Highlanders  who  were  lately  so  disaffected  :  he  trusted  to 
their  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  and  loyalty  ;  and  soon  Canada,  and 
Egypt,  and  India,  and  Spain,  and  Waterloo,  resounded  with  their 
exploits.  But  what  avail  brave  men,  without  brave  and  skilful 
leaders  ?  Seniority  and  patronage  had  hitherto  been  the  passports 
to  command.  Pitt  was  determined  that  they  should  no  longer  be 
exclusive.  *'It  was  no  longer  asked,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "as 
under  the  Pelhams,  before  an  officer  was  named,  in  what  borovgh 
or  county  has  he  votes  ?  Of  what  duke  or  earl  is  he  cousin  ?  ** 
The  consequences  of  the  change,  and  perhaps  too  of  Byng's  sad 
fate,  were  soon  perceptible ;  in  the  distant  regions  of  Hindostan  and 
North  America,  the  arms  of  England  were  completely  triumphant. 
General  Wolf  died  victorious  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and 
Quebec  and  Canada  were  wrung  from  France  ;  while  on  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  the  navy  of  France  was  repeatedly  humbled  by  the  soc- 
cesses  of  Howe,  and  Hawke,  and  Boscawen. 

Of  aJl  the  successes  of  the  war,  the  most  decided  and  important 
were  those  of  Clive  and  Coote  in  the  vast  regions  of  Hindostan. 
To  appreciate  those  advantages  as  well  as  the  importance  of  our 
eastern  empire,  it  will  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  state  of  that 
country  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  **  seven  years'  war." 

Hindostan,  or  the  land  of  the  Indus,  is  a  peninsula  extending 
from  Thibet,  or  the  high  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  Hindostan  proper,  and  the  Deccao. 
The  former  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himaleh  mountains, 
whose  snowy  peaks  tower  in  the  heavens  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  feet.  On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Cabnl  and 
Belloochistan  by  the  vast  branches  of  the  Himaleh,  that  crowd 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  subside  in  magnitude  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  On  the  east  it  blends  gradually  with  the  plains 
of  the  Burmese  empire.  To  the  south  it  swells  into  fertile  table- 
lands that  terminate  at  last  in  the  Yindya  chain  of  mountains, 
^outh  of  the  Yindya^  the  Deccan  projects  into  the  Indian  Ooeaa  to 
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the  fonn  of  a  vast  triangle.  The  oentre  of  this  triangle  is  an 
elevated  table-land,  supported  on  the  south-east  and  south-west  by 
the  two  chains  of  the  Elasleni  and  Western  Ghauts;  each  chain 
extending  like  a  yast  range  of  buttresses  for  nearly  a  thousand 
miles.  Everywhere  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea  is  a  strip  of 
fertile  land,  sometimes  narrow,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Camatio, 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 

This  peninsula  is  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  and  one  thousand  fire  hundred  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  varies  greatly  in  fertility  and  population.  The  eastern 
bank  of  the  Indus  is  fertile  for  a  few  miles  from  the  waters,  and 
then  becomes  a  vast  desert :  Guzerat  in  its  gentle  midulations,  and 
abundance  of  scattered  woods,  resembles  an  enormous  park ;  the  dead 
level  of  great  part  of  Rohilcund  is  compensated  by  its  productive 
soil  and  continuous  mango-orchards;  the  well- watered  phiin  of  the 
Ganges  is  perhaps  more  productive  than  naturally  fertile.  Bengal 
presents  to  the  eye  fields  of  rice  stretching  from  one  point  of  the 
horizon  to  another,  undiversified  by  tree  or  other  object,  except  dense 
jungles  of  bamboo,  that  seem  at  a  distance  fit  lairs  for  the  tiger  and 
leopard,  but  in  reality  swarm  with  human  inhabitants.  The  uplands 
of  the  Deccan  wave  their  harvests  high  above  the  traveller's  head^ 
Here  and  there  upon  the  plain  may  be  seen  the  vast  banyan-tree, 
beneath  whose  ample  canopy  we  are  told  that  an  army  of  seven 
thousand  men  have  found  a  dielter ;  and  in  most  parts,  especially  on 
the  sides  of  the  chains  of  mountains,  are  dense  forests^  varying, 
according  to  their  position,  from  the  stunted  fir  to  the  oak,  the  teak, 
and  the  palm.  Amidst  their  almost  impenetrable  recesses  the 
thorny  stem  of  the  cotton-tree  springs  up  fifty  feet  before  it  throws 
out  its  numerous  bxanches  aad  purple  blossoms ;  there  too  is  the 
great  ian-palra,  a  single  leaf  of  which  would  shelter  a  dozen  men ; 
there  too  gigantic  creeping  jdants,  dimbiug  the  loftiest  boughs,  and 
hanging  in  enormous  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  shutting  up  all  view 
of  the  sky,  except  perhaps  where  some  mountain-torrent  bursts 
down  the  ravine,  or  some  rocky  pinnacle  forces  its  head  above  the 
leafy  canopy.  Chattering  monkeys,  and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
flit  anu>ng  the  branches,  whDe  the  luxuriant  herbage  b^ieath  con- 
ceals not  only  the  serpent  and  tiger,  but  almost  even  the  elephant. 

Amid  this  varied  and  sometimes  gorgeous  scenery,  dwell  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  human  beings,  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  the  European  dominions  of  Russia^  Prussia,  Austria  and 
France,  and  far  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  Africa  and  the  two 
Americas.  This  multitude  of  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  of  Maho- 
metans and  Hindooa  The  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  but 
greatly  differ  from  one  another  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  They 
are  divided  into  the  four  distinct  castes  of  priests,  soldiers,  merchants, 
aod  husbandmen.  The  least  omission  of  the  numerous  and  minute 
ceremonies  of  his  caste,  degrades  a  man  into  the  rank  of  the  outcast 
Pariahs:  he  is  shunned  by  his  nearest  relatives;  he  has  no  longer 
property,  friends,  or  home;  he  is  regarded  as  if  already  dead.  There. 
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are  some  congregations  of  Catholics,  probably  numbering  aiboot 
a  million  of  souk ;  the  rest,  except  a  few  of  those  thai  are  the 
servants  of  the  English,  are  lost  in  idolatry. 

The  twofold  harvests  of  a  conntiy  so  fertile  and  extensive  eonid 
feed  a  much  larger  population.  Its  mineral  riches  have  not  been 
sufficientlj  explored;  but  it  contains  iron  and  coal,  nnc  and 
saltpetre ;  and  in  the  high  rugged  tract  that  extends  from  Golconda 
to  the  centre  of  Orissa»  it  produces  the  finest  diamonds  in  the  worid. 
The  muslins  of  Bengal,  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintaes  of  the 
Coromandel  coast,  are  well  known ;  while  the  Cashmere  shawb, 
woven  of  the  hair  of  the  Thibet  goat,  are  still  unrivalled  CTen  by 
English  talent  and  machinery. 

The  wealth  of  Hindostan  has  in  all  ages  tempted  alike  the  mer- 
chant and  the  conqueror:  Persian,  Greek,  Saracen,  Venetian, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English,  all  in  turn  sought  by  trade  or  war 
to  shflure  in  the  glittering  spoiL  In  1600,  some  EngHsh  merdiaBtfl 
procured  a  roysl  charter  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  When  the 
new  company  established  its  first  factory  at  Surat,  they  found 
the  native  Hindoos  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Mahometan  Tartan. 
The  Great  Moguls,  as  the  princes  of  this  dynasty  were  termed,  were 
still  at  the  height  of  their  power,  and,  from  the  palace  of  Delhi, 
issued  their  mandates  to  every  quarter  of  the  peninsula.  These 
princes  allowed  the  English  to  settle  and  traffic;  chastised  their 
presumption  for  waging  war  within  their  territories;  and  acain 
received  them  into  favour.  Mutual  jealousy,  meantime,  had  iuTolved 
the  English  and  Portuguese  in  mutual  hostilities ;  and  in  more  than 
one  sefr-fight  the  valour  of  the  former  increased  their  repntatioii. 
The  French,  however,  were  the  most  determined  rivals  of  the 
English.  They  had  obtained  a  settlement  at  Pondicheny;  and  it 
seemed  their  policy  to  espouse  the  cause  of  ail  those  that  opposed 
the  English.  The  latter,  who  were  apparently  as  jealous  as  the 
French,  felt  that  they  must  prepare  for  a  struggle ;  the  company 
openly  dedared  in  1689,  that  for  self-preservation,  they  most  obtain 
lands  that  might  be  held  independently  of  capricious  nabobs  and  ra|ahsL 
An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself;  Tegnapatam,  a  port  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicheny,  was  purdtaaed 
from  the  natives,  and  received  the  name  of  Fort  St  David's. 

Foreigners,  however,  were  not  the  only  rivals  of  the  company ; 
from  1652  to  1657,  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  every  sobjeei  of 
England.  Although  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  restored  the  East- 
India  Company's  monopoly,  the  English  merchants  saw  no  reason 
why  the  charter  should  exclude  them  from  trading  where  they 
chose.  Many  accordingly  began  to  trade  to  Hindostan ;  several  fell 
into  the  han<u  of  the  company's  agents,  and  some  were  treated  as 
pirates.  The  House  of  Commons  protested  against  M»  assnmptioa 
of  judicial  power,  and  declared  that  no  limits  could  be  allixed  to 
English  traffic,  except  by  act  of  parliament  Danby,  the  duke  of 
Leeds  and  lord  president  of  the  council,  had  received  five  tboasaad 
guineas  for  exerting  his  influence  against  the  incorporation  of  riTal 
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oonipaiiie&  He  was  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  but  William  III, 
himself  might  beoome  implicated,  as  he  had  received  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds;  he  therefore  broke  up  the  proceedings  by 
suddenly  proroguing  parliament. 

The  interlopersi  as  the  rival  mercliants  were  termed,  continued  to 
exert  all  their  influence,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  bribery  as  disgrace* 
f ul  as  that  of  the  company,  obtained  a  charter  by  act  of  paiiiament. 
The  old  company  in  vain  displayed  the  charter  of  Elisabeth,  and 
the  more  ample  deed  of  privileges  bestowed  by  Charles  II.,  in  vain 
they  stated  what  forts  thev  had  built,  what  grants  they  had 
received,  what  lands  they  had  purchased :  they  were  obliged  to 
submit.  Rivalry  grew  into  bitter  hostility,  but  quickly  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence ;  the  two  companies  agreed  to  forget  the 
past,  and  to  combine  their  stock  as  that  of  the  *^  United  East-India 
Company"  (A.D.  1702  and  1708). 

HenceforUi  the  affiurs  of  the  company  prospered,  and  circnm* 
stances  arose  which  increased  their  possessions,  and  gave  them  at 
last  the  sovereignty  of  India«  The  mighty  Arungzeb6  expired  in 
1707 ;  and  from  that  moment  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  began  to  ^1 
rapidly  to  pieces.  The  nabobs  and  soubahs,  as  the  viceroys  and  great 
officers  were  termed,  began  to  shake  ofi^the  authority  of  Delhi,  and 
to  anatch  from  one  another  the  spoils  of  the  empire ;  the  Hindoo 
rajahs  or  chiefs  took  advantage  of  the  contests  of  their  Ma- 
hometan rulers,  to  assert  their  anci^it  independence;  hordes 
of  Mahratta  cavalry,  covered,  man  and  horse,  with  chain-armour, 
disdained  all  authority,  but  that  of  their  own  elected  chief^  and 
wandered  over  the  country  in  quest  of  adventures  and  booty ;  while 
in  all  directions  hosts  of  Thugs,  Beels,  Fakeers,  and  other  marauders 
were  always  on  the  look-out  for  any  service,  however  unjust  or 
dangerous,  that  promised  an  an^>le  booty.  In  the  endless  succes* 
aion  of  wars  that  resulted  from  the  general  anarchy,  the  English  and 
French  took  a  prominent,  but  almost  invariably  opposite,  part. 
Even  when  their  respective  governments  in  Europe  were  at  peace, 
they  themselves  continued  the  strife,  as  the  idlies  of  native  or 
Mahometan  chieftains. 

Under  the  mild  sway  of  Aliverdy  Khan,  the  Mogul  viceroy,  the 
English  presidency  of  Calcutta  had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted 
peace.  In  1756,  Aliverdy  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Surajah 
Dowlah.  The  character  of  this  nabob  has  been  depicted  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  cruel,  dissolute,  cowardly  and  bloodthirsty. 
His  actions  testify  that  there  is  truth  in  the  description ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  the  account  of  men  who  wished,  by  such  a 
picture,  to  extenuate  their  own  deeds.  Scarcely  had  he  mounted 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  when  he  hastened  to  Calcutta  with 
an  overwhelming  force.  Having  mastered  the  scanty  and  astonished 
garrison,  he  thruist  the  survivors  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  into  the  Black-hole,  a  room  only  twenty  feet  square.  It 
was  the  month  of  August,  and  the  night  was  sultry  even  for  an 
Indian  climate.    The  wretched  captives,  flushed  wiUi  fever,  were 
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8oon  raving  mad ;  snd,  shrieking  for  water,  battled  like  fnriee  for  a 
place  near  the  two  narrow  windowa.  The  oppression  of  the  stano- 
sphere  was  increased  by  the  almost  immediate  decomposition  of  those 
that  had  already  been  suffocated.  In  the  morning,  the  door  w» 
opened;  and  twenty«4hiee  persons  staggered  forth,  haggard  and 
ghastly ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  oorpees  were  heaped  open 
the  floor. 

The  recovery  of  Oaicotta  was  the  work  of  CHve.  This  officer 
had  been  employed  at  first  in  a  civil  capacity.  In  a  moment  of 
extreme  diffictdty,  when  the  company  seemed  on  the  point  of  sinking 
beneath  the  assaults  of  Dupleix,  the  active  French  governor,  Olive's 
military  genius  suddenly  burst  forth.  While  the  French  and  a 
large  army  of  Camatic  Indians  were  besieging  Trichinopoly,  Clrve 
ma^rched  with  two  hundred  English  and  three  hundred  fi^x>y8»  or 
natives  trained  to  European  tactics,  into  die  heart  of  the  Canoatic ; 
entered  Arcot  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm ;  and  while  the 
superstitious  garrison,  thinking  him  in  league  with  the  spirits  c^ 
the  tempest,  fled  in  dismay,  he  moved  through  the  densely-peopled 
dty,  and  quietly  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  Finding  that  the 
fugitive  garrison  were  at  last  preparing  to  attack  him,  he  surpriaed 
and  scattered  them  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  tidings  drew  away 
from  Trichinopoly  the  French  and  the  greater  part  of  their  allies. 
Olive's  post  was  bombarded ;  his  low  weak  parapets  were  shattered ; 
and  his  men  were  picked  off  by  French  marksmen,  stationed  in  the 
neighbouring  houses.  Olive  was  not  disheartened.  He  combined  a 
fertile  invention  with  such  heroic  courage,  that  for  two  months  he 
defled  all  the  efforts  of  ten  thousand  men.  A  furious  assault  was 
at  last  made  upon  two  sides  of  the  fort  at  once ;  yet  every  attach 
was  baffled,  and  leaving  in  the  trench  some  hundreds  of  their  dead, 
the  enemy  abandoned  the  hopeless  contest  This  exploit  extended 
fiir  and  wide  the  reputation  of  the  EngUeh.  Olive  was  heneelbrth 
known  by  the  natives  as  ^'  the  Daring  in  war." 

When  the  English  prisoners  were  shnt  np  in  the  Black-bole  of 
Oaloutta,  Olive  was  governor  of  Fort  8t.  David's.  As  soon  as  the 
monsoons  would  permit,  he  hurried  to  Bengal,  recovered  Oalcatta, 
and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Hoogley.  8urajah  Dowlah  colleeted 
his  host  at  Moorshedabad,  and  again  approached  Oalcutta.  dive 
burst  into  his  camp  in  a  dense  fog,  and  for  two  hours  scattered 
death  on  every  side.  Astonished  at  the  vigour  of  the  enemy;  and 
at  his  own  frightful  loss,  the  nabob  sued  for  peace  and  even  aaiaiMe. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  English  took  advantage  of  the  peace  to 
direct  their  utmost  strength  against  Ohandemagor^  a  French  settle- 
ment,  he  repented  of  his  hasty  treaty,  and  sought  the  expalsion 
of  his  new  allies.  The  change  in  his  sentiments  was  soon  displayed 
in  his  conduct;  when  be  dreaded  an  incursion  of  the  nortkem 
tribes,  he  was  friendly;  when  he  hoped  that  the  Frendi  were 
coming  from  the  south,  he  was  bitter  and  insulting,  and  repeatedly 
threatened  the  English  envoy  with  impalement.  The  suspicions  of 
the  EngUdi  quickly  ripened  into  certainty.     The  nabob's  ktlen  to 
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the  Frenoli  had  been  intercepted ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  the  English  factory  at  Coasimbazar,  he  had 
coUeeted  the  whole  strength  of  his  dominions.  Olive,  Admiral 
Watson,  and  the  agents  of  the  East-India  Company  now  held  a 
eonferenoe,  and  agreed  that  the  existence  of  the  nabob's  power  was 
incompatible  with  their  secnrity.  Had  they  exerted  themselves  to 
collect  troops  and  openly  declared  war,  they  could  hardly  have  been 
blamed.  Instead  of  some  sach  honest  course,  they  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  nabob's  ministers,  and  when  their  scheme  was 
matured,  began  thdr  warlike  operations.  At  first,  none  of  the 
conspirators  dared  to  join  them ;  but  it  was  high  time  for  action. 
With  fifty-six  thousand  men,  and  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
besides  a  number  of  guns  under  the  direction  of  forty  Frenchmen, 
Sorajah  Dowlah  had  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  Plassey.  A  mile  in  front  of  this  post,  there  was  a  grove 
of  mango-trees.  Here,  Clive,  with  three  thonsand  men,  planted 
his  eight  field-pieces.  Terrified  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  cowardly  nabob  began  to  waver.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
magnified  the  danger,  and  the  nabob's  retreat  was  the  signal  for 
that  of  the  entire  army.  Clive  now  advanced  from  the  grove^ 
scattered  the  numerous  and  still  advancing  cavalry;  drove  away 
the  retreating  myriads  in  disorderly  flight ;  captured  the  artillery, 
and  seised  the  camp  with  its  treasures  and  costly  furniture  (A.D. 
1757).  Moorshedabad  soon  witnessed  the  death  of  the  nabob,  anxl 
the  enthronement  of  Meer  Jaffier. 

The  principal  agent  in  the  conspiracy  that  thus  accomplished  the 
deposition  and  murder  of  Suraj-ah-Dowlah,  was  Omicund,  a  skilful, 
cn^y,  Hindoo  banker.  Deep  in  the  confidence  of  Suraj,  and  con- 
scious that  the  success  of  the  plot  depended  upon  himself,  Omicund 
demanded  an  ample  recompense,  under  threat  of  betraying  the  plot, 
and  was  promised  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  feigned 
treaty  was  shewn  him,  to  which  Clive  and  the  council  of  Calcutta 
had  had  the  meanness  to  forge  the  name  of  Admiral  Watson.  When 
the  battle  of  Plassey  was  won,  and  Jaffier  was  nabob,  and  the  con- 
federates were  receiving  their  promised  shares,  Omicund  entered  the 
hall,  exulting  at  the  prospect  of  his  reward.  He  was  unceremo- 
niously informed  that  the  treaty  which  he  had  seen  was  not  the  real 
one;  that  he  was  to  receive  nothing.  The  old  man  fell  to  the 
ground :  his  keen  intellect  was  gone.  He  lingered  for  a  few 
months  in  a  state  of  idiocy;  then  sank  into  the  grave.  Clive, 
meanwhile,  returned  to  Calcutta  with  a  sum  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  besides  nearly  twenty  thonsand  pounds  as  his  private 
property. 

While  Clive  was  intriguing  and  fighting  in  Bengal,  Major  Ford 
was  driving  the  French  from  the  Circars  imd  the  north  of  the  Dec- 
can,  and  Major  Coote  was  exerting  his  skill  and  valour  in  retrieving 
some  losses  sustained  in  the  Camatic.  Coote's  rapid  progress  and  the 
£all  of  Wandewash  aroused  the  French  to  greater  exertions.  Lally, 
their  chief,  was  soon  beneath  the  walls  of  the  captured  fort.     He 
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bad  aearceij  h^g&n  tbe  siege  when  hd  descried  tlie  Ibfces  of  Coote 
tnndinff  around  the  rocky  base  of  the  hill  of  Waodewaak  As  lunl 
the  Indian  alHes  of  both  parties  hang  alooi^  while  the  Europeaiifi, 
aboat  four  thousand  in  all,  mingled  in  desperate  oonflict^  The  bulk 
of  the  French  infetntzy  formed  in  a  colontn;  twelve  in  fioot^  aad 
mideayoored,  by  its  weighty  to  break  the  Eogiish  line.  They  were 
reoeiyed  with  determined  intrepidity,  and  asn^ther  would  yield,  the 
hostile  nukks  blended  and  oontinned  the  straggle  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonets  While*  thoB  closely  engaged,  atnmbril  blew  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  French^  scattering  dionay  and  death.  To  take  adTaninge  of 
the  aoddent,  Major  Breieton  now  uiged  the  fight  to  the  ntmeet ;  bat 
was  strock  down  mortally  womided.  The  men  neoiest  him  stooped 
to  bear  him  off;  but  he  bade  them  attend  to  the  enemy;  and  soon 
the  battle  swept  from  around  him  in  the  wild  outery  ol  victery  and 
pursuit.  Lally  was  totally  defeated,  and  his  second  in  cemnuaid, 
the  daring  de  Bossy,  was  taken  prisoner,  while  six  hundred  of  the 
French  lay  dead  or  disabled  amid  a  hundred  and  ninety  of  their 
enemies  (Jan.  A.D.  1760).  The  battle  of  Wandewash  was  foBowed 
by  the  capture  of  Pondioherry,  so  that  before  the  peaee  of  Pkris 
(A.D^  1768),  the  French  had  lost  every  mititaar  post  in  the  conntoy. 
While  the  French  flag  was  thus  going  down  before  that  of 
England,  at  once  in  America,  on  the  ocean,  and  in  Hindoatan, 
George  II.  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  Kensington  Falaoe  by  a  stroke 
#f  apoplexy  (Oct  85,  A.D.  1760). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
GEORGE  IIL    A.D.  1760—1820. 

8UCCB88FUL  OLOU  OV  TBI  SmTSN  TBABS'  WAB.  W1LKB8.  WAA  WfTB 
TB«  AMERICAN  COLONICS.  TBI  FB.ENOH  BBYOLUTION.  IftBLAND.  DI$« 
CONTVKT.  IfUTINT  OV  THE  VLBET.  FENIMSOLA^ft  WAB.  BBNBWAL  Of 
DIBOONTBMT. 

Gborob  II.  was  sacoeeded  by  hk  grMidaon,  then  in  bis  twenty^ 
third  year.  The  new  sovereign  and  his  eonsort,  Charlotte,  were 
remarkable  for  their  rigid  deconun.  Hitherto,  the  court  of  SU 
James's  and  the  upper  classes  in  general,  had  copied  the  licentious- 
neaa,  without  attaining  the  polish,  of  Versailles.  A  graver  and 
more  natural  tone  now  repressed  the  former,  .and  atoned  for  the 
absence  of  the  latter. 

Aware  of  the  national  antipathy  to  foreigners,  George  III.  was  care* 
fill  to  vemind  his  subjects,  as  soon  as  he  met  his  first  parliament,  that 
they  were  no  longer  ruled  by  Germans,  but  by  Englishmen :  ^'  Bom 
fuad  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton."  His 
words  were  answered  bv  a  general  burst  of  enthunasm ;  a  parlia- 
ment proved  its  devotedness  by  its  liberal  subsidies  ;  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  the  dvil  list ;  two  hundred  thou- 
I— d  pounds  to  the  American  colonies,  for  their  late  exertions  and 
expenses;  and  nineteen  millions  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Though  -supplies  were  thus  liberally  granted,  our  warlike  opera- 
lions  were  still  insignificant.  The  chief  was  jan  expedition  to 
Belleisle ;  a  poor  attempt  to  divert  from  Prussia  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  France,  Russia,  and  Austria.  A  new  enemy  now  engaged 
in  the  struggle :  the  -English  cruisers  had  not  always  respected  the 
neutrality  of  the  Spanish  flag;  and  no  less  indignant  at  past 
disgiaee  than  at  present  insult,  Spain  formed  the  Family  Compact 
with  France.  The  nature  of  the  compact  could  not  at  first  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  warlike  preparations  with  which  it  was  followed 
aroused  the  Enfflish  ministers.  With  greater  boldness  than  justice, 
Pitt  urged  his  fellow-ministers  to  anticipate  hostilities  by  an  attack 
upon  the  treasure-ships,  and  by  the  seizure  of  the  Havannah,  of  the 
IsthmuB  of  Panama,  and  the  Philippine  islands.  Opposed  by  his 
fellow-secretary,  the  Scottish  favourite,  Bute,  by  most  of  the  CM>inet, 
«Jid  by  the  king  himself,  Pitt  resigned  the  seals,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  country,  received  an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  expected  contest  with  Spain  quickly  followed ;  and  the  west  of 
Cuba  and  all  the  Caribbee  islands  were  soon  overrun  by  the  English. 
The  accession  of  Spain  to  the  league  against  England  and  Prussia 
was  more  than  connterbahmced  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  Bussiil. 
Ho  longer  attacked  by  Russia,  Frederic  drove  the  Austrians  into 
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Bohemia ;  while  the  English  leader,  the  marquis  of  Granbj,  drore 
the  French  across  the  Rhine. 

France  was  weary  of  the  contest,  and  Enghind  had  won  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  begun  the  war.  Negotiations  for  peace 
were,  therefore,  made,  with  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  adjustment 
The  enemies  of  Bute  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  attempt :  and  thej 
were  supported  by  the  popular  feeling,  ever  blinded  by  soooesa, 
and  now  still  more  by  the  powerful  interest  of  the  city  of  Landoo. 
^^  The  mere  proposal  of  peace,  on  any  terms,"  remarks  Adolphns, 
''^was  odious  to  the  city  of  London.  The  protection  afforded  to 
trade  by  a  successful  maritime  war,  prevented  their  feeUng  the 
burthens  which  pressed  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation :  the  money 
expended  by  the  government  gave  alacrity  to  mercantile  exertions, 
and  was  mistaken  by  the  interested  and  superficial  for  an  increase  ni 
jbeneficial  commerce.  The  capture  of  the  Havannah  produced 
absurd  expectations ;  and  while  all  the  success  of  the  war  was  attri* 
buted  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  proposal  of  peace  was  considered  as  a  base 
dereliction  of  his  plan,  and  a  sacrifice  of  national  honour  to  the 
safety  of  the  minister."  Notwithstanding  the  damoor,  howeTer, 
the  negotiations  continued,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  peace  of  Paris  or 
Fontainbleau  between  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  that  of 
Hubertdburg  between  Frederic  and  his  enemies,  terminated  the 
arduous  struggle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (Feb.  A.D.  1763).  Eng* 
land  was  to  retain  the  Canadas,  the  Floridas,  all  the  left  baok  of  the 
Missisippi  except  New  Orleans,  all  the  islands  in  the  gulf  and  lirer 
of  St.  Lawrence,  various  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Minorca 
The  French  recovered  their  possessions  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  aad 
Coromandel,  and  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  though  in  this  provinoe 
they  were  to  erect  no  forts.  Logwood-cutting  in  the  Bay  of  Hon-> 
duras  was  to  be  open  to  British  subjects ;  while  the  Frendi  were  to 
be  allowed  to  take  and  dry  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

It  had  been  a  question,  according  to  the  language  of  the  court, 
whether  George  would  bum  in  his  cabinet,  ^*  Newcastle  ooa]»  Scotch 
coal,  or  Pitt  coal."  It  was  now  become  evident  that  it  would  be 
Scotch  coal,  that  Lord  Bute  was  triumphant.  This  minister  found 
additional  support  in  the  adhesion  of  many  Jacobite  fiunilies,  who 
had  hitherto  shunned  the  court.  Despairing  now  of  a  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  they  yielded  homage  to  the  young  monarch ;  all  were 
graciously  received ;  and  some  were  admitted  to  office.  The  doke 
of  Newcastle,  whose  dose  boroughs  were  numerous  and  ever  open  to 
iiis  partisans,  who,  for  more  than  forty  years,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
government,  and  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  almost  ruled  both  kii^ 
and  cabinet,  was  astonished  that  the  Jaoobites  were  received,  aad 
received  too  without  his  knowledge  and  advice.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, he  offered  to  resign,  not  without  hopes  that  a  refusal  wotld 
follow,  and  would  increase  his  influence.  His  offer,  however,  was 
taken  in  earnest.  For  a  time  he  still  cherished  hope,  and  pronised 
to  support  the  minister,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  £ftwn  npoD  Bote, 
who  was  now  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    A  few  months'  expsotaUon 
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was  more  than  he  could  bear:  his  flaiteiy  turned  into  hostility. 
He  sought  by  every  art  to  induce  the  most  influential  of  the 
miDisten  to  resign,  in  order  to  embarrass- the  government,  and  com* 
-pel  the  king  to  restore  to  the  oligarchs  their  monopoly  of  power.  Iii 
«ome  degree  he  succeeded :  the  dukes  of  Devonshire,  Bolton,  and 
Pordand,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  lords  Temple,  Spencer, 
and  GraaviUe,  as  well  as  Pitt>  Sir  John  SackviUe,  and  many  othet 
distinguished  Whigs  of  both  houses,  assembled  at  the  duke's  resi- 
dence;  coi^certed  their  schemes ;  and,  to  prepare  the  way,  issued  4 
-flood  of  pamphlets,  denouncing  the  peace  as  being  a  sacrifice  of  the 
most  precioQs  fruits  of  victory.  It  happened  that  a  cider  bill  had 
just  l«6n  introduced  by  the  mmister,  and  had  been  violently  opposed 
by  the  country  gentlemen.  If  the  coalition  united  with  the  latter 
in  their  opposition,  they  could  hardly  &il  to  overthrow  the  ministiy. 
IJpMQn  this  bill,  therefore,  they  made  their  first  attack.  In  a  strain 
of  indignant  eloquence,  Pitt,  the  coalition-leader  in  the  Commons^ 
declared  that  every  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle,  and  that  the 
intrusion  of  excise  officers  could  be  little  short  of  treason.  To  pro- 
cure addresses  and  signatures  from  a  people  already  disinclined  to 
the  measure,  was  as  easy  as  to  form  a  coalition.  Petitions,. accordf 
ingly,  poured  in  against  the  measure,  and  men  loudly  dedared 
that  if  the  bill  passed,  the  apples  should  be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground 
Tather  than  be  tallowed  to  return  a  profit  to  government.  ' 

The  bill  passed;  but  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  even  of  the 
king  himseU^  Bute  resigned  his  post  **  Single  in  a  cabinet  of  my 
own  forming,"  were  his  r^narkable  words  to  a  friend,  ^^no  one  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  support  me  but  two  peers,  I  am  afraid  not  only 
of  falling  myself^  but  of  involving  my  royal  master  in  my  ruin." 
His  influence  was  supposed  to  outlive  his  power.  George  Grenville, 
.who  had  forsaken  his  family  connections  to  become  4Becretary 
t>f  state  under  Bute,  succeeded  the  fallen  minister,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  still  under  his- control.  GrenviUe's  period  of  office  is  marked 
by  his  contest  with  Wilkes,  and  by  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  the  clause 
of  the  war  with  our  North  American  colonies.  ' 

While  still  in  office,  Bute  had  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  the  opposition-press,  by  publishing  a  new  paper  called 
the  ^*' Briton.''  Wilkes,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  opposed  it  by  the 
**•  North  iBriton."  This  man  was  as  daring,  if  not  as  ^itty,  as  he  waa 
profligate  and  unprincipled.  Not  content  with  reviling  Bute,  hb 
poured  the  bitterness  of  his  satire  upon  the  minister's  country  and 
countrymen :  nothing  good  could  come  fnxn.  the  north  of  the  Tweedy 
nothing  good  could  have  any  connection  with  <Scothuid..  In  this 
ungenerous  dealing,  Wilkes  was  only  pandering  to /the  >  popular 
taste :  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  even  such  m«i  >  as  Johnson,  vthe 
philosopher  of  common  sense,  were  enslaved  by  the  reigning  pre^ 
jvaice. 

iFma  the  minister,  Wilkes  soon  tamed  his  weapons' against  the 
king,  and  actually  denounced  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hanover  as 
deeply  mvolved  ^in  Jacobite  conspiracies.    Nox^idki  |hia  satisfy  the 
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faead8trohg|Mu*tiaan :  in  No.  45  of  the  ^' North  Briton,"  the  king 
accused  of  a  direct  fiUsehood  in  his  speech  at  the  prorogatioB  of 
parlianent.  The  andacious  editor  was  seisedf  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower :  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  introduced  him  to  Westminster 
HalL  There  he  declared  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  to  ruin  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  ministers  had  selected  him  for  the  first 
victim,  because  he  had  been  proof  against  their  threats  and  hribea. 
On  the  ground  of  his  privileges  as  a  member  of  pariiament,  and  of 
ihe  charge  against  him  being  only  that  of  a  libel,  he  was  diaminnod 

He  immediately  resumed  his  satires ;  the  ministers  had  the  follj 
to  reply ;  and  the  Whig  coalition  affected  to  rally  around  one  who 
was  in  truth  their  champion,  and  who  was  now  everywhere  extolled 
as  the  greatest  patriot  that  had  blessed  the  land,  since  tiie  dajrs  of 
Hampden  and  Sydnev. 

While  the  upper  classes  thus  supported  the  slanderer  of  his  king, 
as  their  own  stepping-stone  to  office,  a  party,  small  in  numbers,  but 
loud  in  tongue,  and  not  insignificant  in  property,  supported  him  for 
a  while  from  very  different  motives.  From  the  middle  of  the  pte- 
ceding  century,  the  republican  spirit  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
present,  modified  it  is  true,  but  not  extinguished.  The  depositioB 
of  James  IL  was  not  accomplished  without  this  agency ;  and  before 
Wilkes  opened  his  career,  bold  spirits  had  arisen,  who  declared  both 
that  the  Whigs  had  put  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  thus  destroyed  their  effect ;  and  that  they  tbem- 
selves  would  regenerate  the  country,  by  carrying  those  principles  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  their  extreme  but  necessary  conseqoeneea 
The  dissenters,  whose  apparent  numbers  had  vastly  increased  einoe 
the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Conformity,  at  the  acccoBaon  of 
William,  were  the  chief,  but  not  the  only,  supporters  of  these  staii- 
ling  maxims :  Anglican  divines  were  to  be  found  among  their  lanka. 
The  ^^ Society  for  snpportbg  the  Bill  of  Rights"  was  organised; 
printers  were  encouraged  to  publish  the  parliaoientary  debates  ;  and 
unsparing  sarcasm  and  incessant  clamour  were  levelled  at  the  alleged 
oppression  and  corruption  of  ministers.  Annual  parliam^its ;  foil 
and  equal  representation  of  the  people ;  removal  from  parliament  of 
all  pensioners  and  phicemen  ;  and  redress  for  Ireland,  were  among 
the  foremost  of  their  avowed  demands ;  and  point  them  out  as  the 
origin  of  the  present  Radicals,  and  the  true  Unk  between  them  and 
the  republicans  of  the  days  of  Pym,  and  Vane,  and  CromwelL 
Conscious  of  inherent  weakness,  this  party  has  ever  fooad  its 
strength  in  a  union  with  the  opposition.  It  is  not  surprising,  Uun, 
that  it  supported  Wilkes,  and  testified  its  feeling,  not  only  in 
wordn,  but  with  ample  sums  of  money. 

Alarmed  at  the  growing  strength  of  the  oj^Msition,  ministon 
were  no  longer  scrupulous  in  their  selection  of  means  for  croabiag 
its  champion.  Loni  Sandwich,  the  secretary  of  state,  had  been 
one  ef  the  chief  instruments  by  which  Wilkes  had  been  initiated 
into  his  career  of  profligacv  and  irreligion.  This  unprincipled  nna 
sow  tozned  upon  the  victim  whose  sool  he  had  poUoted :  be  kid 
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before  the  parliament  a  grossly  immoral,  though  unpublished,  essaj, 
and  denounced  Wilkes  as  the  author.  The  Commons  were  amazed, 
and  handed  over  the  work  to  the  Lords,  as  a  scandalous  and  blas- 
phemous publication.  Warburton,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  whose 
name  had  been  attached  to  the  notes  of  the  essay,  acted  like  a  man 
beside  himself^  and  averred,  in  the  heat  of  his  paroxysm,  ^^  that  the 
blackest  fiends  in  hell  would  not  keep  company  with  Wilkes,  when 
he  should  arrive  there."  The  author  was  cited  to  the  bar  of  the 
house ;  but  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  attend :  he  had  been 
branded  in  the  Commons  as  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel,  for  '^  stabbing 
reputation  in  the  dark ;'  and  in  a  duel  that  ensued,  he  had  been 
dangerously  wounded. 

It  was,  meantime,  decided  in  the  lower  house,  that  the  privileges 
of  parliament  did  not  extend  to  so  heinous  and  dangerous  an  offence 
as  a  seditious  libeL  Instead  of  attending  to  this  resolution  of  the 
Commons,  the  Lords  maintained  a  long  debate  on  the  dangerous  ten* 
dency  of  general  warrants.  These  warrants  contained  no  names; 
bat  authorized  the  messengers  to  seize  all  suspected  individuals.  It 
was  by  one  of  these  warrants  that  Wilkes  and  his  assistants  had 
been  arrested;  and  it  was  upon  this  that  the  opposition  now 
fastened.  After  some  time,  the  ministers  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Lords  to  attend  to  the  question  of  the  libel ;  and  accordingly  they 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  vote  of  the  Commons.  Tb^ 
general  warrants,  however,  were  not  forgotten  by  the  Whigs:  they 
were  protested  against  by  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  the  peers. 

In  conformity  with  the  sentence  of  parliament,  one  of  the  Lon>- 
don  sheriffs,  with  his  officers  and  the  hangman,  proceeded  to  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  bum  the  condemned  essay.  The  mob  interfered, 
pelted  and  scattered  the  officers,  seized  the  half-consumed  copy, 
marched  in  triumph  with  their  prize,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  citizens, 
and  burnt  a  laige  jack-ftoo^  at  Temple  Bar,  in  ridicule  of  the  late 
prime  minbter. 

From  his  sick-bed,  Wilkes  was  all  this  while  issuing  anecdotes 
and  sarcasms  against  the  ministers.  His  printers  were  busily  occupied 
with  lawsuits  for  false  imprisonment ;  and  he  himself  succeeded  in 
obtaining  damages  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  from 
Wood,  the  late  dnder-secretary.  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Piatt  declared,  that  the  general  warrants  were  illegal  and 
absolutely  void.  His  declaration  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
conrt  of  King's  Bench.  In  1766  an  act  was  passed  to  declare  such 
warrants  illegal,  and,  if  served  upon  members  of  parliament,  a 
breach  of  privilege. 

Finding  that  Wilkes  had  now  gone  to  Paris,  and  asserting  that  his 
medical  certificate  was  not  properly  signed,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  give  judgment ;  voted  the  **  North  Briton  "  a  seditious  libel ;  and 
expelled  its  author  from  the  house.  Wilkes's  complaint,  that  his  late 
arrest  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  tested  the  strength  of  the  ministrj^ 
bat  was  at  last  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ten,  out  of  four  hundred 
jaod  .four  votes.    The  expelled  member  had  now  to  stand  a  trial  in 
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the  ordinary  courts ;  and  as,  >when  found  guihy,  be  refused  to  retnni 
from  Paris,  and  hear  the  -sentence,  he  was  outlawed.  His  printer 
was  set  in  the  pillory :  but  tbis  proyed  little  mare  than  a  pMsiog 
inconvenience ;  the  mob  displayed  its  sjrmpatby  by  hanging  a  boot, 
and  still  more,  by  raising  for  the  culprit  a  subscription  of  two 
bundled  pounds. 

At  the  dissolution  of  parliainent  in  1768,  Wilkes  returned  frnm 
Paris,  and  was  elected  for  tbe  county  of  Middlesex.  Arreeted  on 
the  writ  of  outhiwry,  he  was  ree<»ed  by  tbe  mob,  and  scenes  of 
confunon  and  riot  long  continued  to  disgrace  the  capital.  Wilkes, 
'meantime,  thought  fit  to  surrender ;  and  the  outlawry  being  reToieed, 
was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  to  a  jear'^ 
imprisonment.  His  petition  to  the  Commons  for  the  yindieatkii  of 
his  privilege  as  a  member,  produced  long  and  Tiolent  debates.  By 
the  votes  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  against  one  bundred  and 
'fifi^*two,  he  was,  at  length,  again  expelled. 

when  the  freeholders  of   Middlesex  met  for  a  new  electioa, 

Townsbend,    a  member  of  parliament,  declared  that,  absttmoting 

ifit>m  all  personal  considerations,  he  would  assert  to  tbe  last  the  ligbt 

of  freeboldens  to  choose  their  representatives,  and  ended    with 

'proposing  Wilkes.     Alderman  Sawbridge,  tbe  member  for  Hy^e, 

seconded  the  proposal,  declaring  that,  ^Mf  once  tbe  ministry  shall  say 

'  whom  the  representatives  shall  not  choose,  the  next  step  will  be  to 

tell  tbem  whom  they  shall  choose."   Wilkes  was  chosen  unanimoiuly. 

The  Commons  immediately  voted,  that  no  one  can  sit  in  tbe  same 

•parliament,  from  which  he ,  has  once  been  expelled.     Despite  tbe 

efforts  of  the  ministerial  party,  Wilkes  was  again  returned,  and 

.again  his  election  was  declared  to  be  nuU. 

His  fourth  election  was  announced  in  London  by  a  genenl  illsmi- 
.  nation.  Wilkes  had  now  the  votes  of  one  thousand  one  haadred 
and  £orty*three  freeholdeis  ;  Colonel  Luttrel,  one  of  lus  opponents, 
had  those  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  Conunons,  after 
another  stormy  discussion,  voted  that  not  Wilkes  but  Luttrel  was 
duly  returned  (A.D.  1769).  The  freeholders  diewed  their  veseat- 
ment,  by  drawing  up  a  petition  to  entreat  the  king  for  a  dissolution ; 
for  this,  however,  th^  eventually  substituted  one  to  the  Commoas, 
praying  that  Wilkes  might  be  admitted.  This  being  rejected,  it 
•was  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  mimsters.  Wilkes, 
-meantime,  was  made  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London;  and,  ht 
•bis  supposed  losses  in  the  public  service,  be  received  contribatioas  lo 
the  amount  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

For  a  considerable  time  much  of  the  opposition  still  turned  vpoa 
measures  connected  with  Wilkes.  In  April  1770,  Sir  Qeorge 
Grenville  introduced  his  celebrated  bill  for  deciding  eontesled 
•elecUoos.  From  the  time  of  the  memorable  Aylesbury  case  in 
■1704,  such  di^fwles  bad  been  decided  by  a-coramittoe  of  tlie  whole 
house :  it  was  now  enacted,  that  the  decision  should  be  made  by  a 
sworn  committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  thirteen  were  to  be  chcieai 
out  of  a  list  seleoted  by  ballot  £rom  the  whole  hooss^  aad  tbe 
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rraminiDg  two  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  oontesting  parties. 
Otber  acts  were  passed  at  the  same  time,  to  disqualify  costom-hoose 
and  excise  officers,  from  voting  at  elections,  and  to  prevent  the  peers 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  protecting  their  ser- 
vants on  such  occasions. 

Before  the  close  of  these  disputes,  the  attention  of  the  nation  had 
been  attracted  to  the  thirteen  North  American  colonies.  Of  these, 
Virginia  had  been  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  New 
JSngland,  or  the  five  northern  states,  by  Presbyterians,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. ;  Pennsylvania  by  Penn,  the  Quaker,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. ;  Maryland  by  Lord  Baltimore  and  other  Catholics, 
who  had  been  driven  from  England,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  by 
the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws ;  New  York,  at  first  colonised  by 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1664,  and  th^ 
lost  its  original  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  colonists  were  men 
of  every  shade  of  character,  creed,  and  politics :  those  that  disdained 
to  crouch  to  oppression ;  fierce  spirits  that  thirsted  for  peril  and 
adventure ;  souls  that  longed  to  worship  in  peace ;  ardent  tempera^ 
ments  that  lived  on  visionary  theories ; — all  had  found  a  shelter  ii| 
America.  Convicts  were  not  wanting ;  nor  an  infusion  of  German, 
Dutch,  French,  and  even  Spanish  blood.  Such  were  the  elements 
of  their  stirring,  but  as  yet  scanty,  population.  They  held  their 
lands  originaUy  by  royal  charter :  their  trade  was  restricted  to  the 
mother  country.  In  their  houses  of  assembly,  they  had  the  appear* 
lince,  at  least,  of  a  popular  government ;  while  the  provincial 
governors  represented  in  each  colony  the  person  of  the  king. 

Having  surmounted  the  diffiulties  of  their  first  settlement  in  the 
oountry,  they  had  to  maintain  an  almost  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
French.  From  these  troubles  they  were  released  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (A.D.  1763).  Their  other  enemies  were  in  many  respects 
far  more  terrible :  the  ^'Red  Men"  still  remembered  the. hunting- 
grounds  of  their  fathers :  and,  often  bursting  with  rifle,  torch,  and 
tomahawk,  into  the  settlements  of  their  British  invaders,  pillaged 
and  burnt  all  before  them,  carrying  off  the  scalps  of  the  dying,  and 
reserving  their  captives  for  torture  and  death.  After  the  cession  of 
Canada,  some  of  the  French  still  lingered  among  their  savage  alliesi 
and  directed  one  of  the  fiercest  inroads  that  had  yet  been  made. 
After  a  sanguinary  contest,  the  assailants  withdrew  to  their  woods. 
Having  now  but  one  enemy  upon  their  wide  frontiers,  the  colonists 
learned  their  strength  and  importance,  without  losing  their  warlike 
energy  and  mercantile  activity. 

Although  restricted  in  their  commerce  to  the  ports  of  England, 
they  maintained  an  extensive  smuggling  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Spain  repeatedly  complamed ;  and  at  lajst,  the  English 
government  issued  a  prohibition  against  the  illicit  traffic  When 
this  became  known  to  the  colonists,  they  had  just  been  provoked  by 
certain  duties  on  imported  goods,  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
English  parliament.  The  ferment  that  was  beginning  to  arise,  was 
greatly  increased  by  a  direct  tax  on  stamps.     The  provinces,  parr 
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tioalarlj  tliose  of  New  England,  deelared  that  Oreat  Britam 
lureasonaUe,  in  protecting  the  exdosiye  poli^  of  Spain,  and  nnjuat 
in  imposing  taxes  upon  those  that  Jiad  no  repiesentatiyes  in  the 
-House  of  Gonunons. 

Among  the  agents  by  whom  these  complamts  were  notified  to 
Ihe  British  parliament,  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  expeiineDtal 
philosopher.  The  son  of  a  teUow-<chandler  in  Boeton,  and  hinueK 
at  first  a  jouraejman  printer,  he  had,  by  talent  and  nnwearied  in- 
dustr  J,  aoquiied  learning,  competence,  and  reputation.  On  his  com- 
plaint, an  offer  was  made  to  withdraw  the  tax,  if  :bj  any  means 
ihe  colonists  would  furnish  an  equal  sum.  The  agents  were  enoon- 
mged  by  the  Whig  ooalitien,  ana  .stoutly  replied  that  they  were  to 
t>ppose  any  bill  that  assumed  as  a  pnncij^e  the  right  of  taxing 
the  colonists.  The  ministers  became  embaitassedi  Tlie  omissioB 
of  the  aneen-dowager*s  name  in  a  regency  bill,  both  increased  their 
difficulties  and  offended  the  king. 

A  new  cabinet  of  moderate  Whigs,  headed  by  the  marqak  of 
•Rockingham,  undertook  to  enooonter  the  increasing  labours  of  the 
^▼enmnent  (July,  A.D.  1765).  Before  the  opening  of  the  nev 
parliament,  the  intelligence  from  America  became  alanning.  Riots 
rhad  broken  out  in  almost  every  town ;  at  New  York  the  Stamp  Act 
iras  printed,  not  as  usual  with  the  royal  arms,  but  with  a  scull  and 
DTOssbones ;  at  Philadelphia  the  populace  spiked  the  guns  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  the  goyeiner,  tke 
lepresentatives  of  nine  of  the  colonies  had  assembled  at  New  York, 
to  deliberate  on  the  late  act,  and  to  petition  the  British  parliament. 

!Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  American  agents  to  obtain  the 
▼ote  of  Pitt,  who  was  now  at  the  heij^t  of  his  popularity.  His 
speech  in  the  house  warned  them  that  they  were  not  to  rdy  npoa 
him,  although  he  would  give  ih»m  his  voice  m  the  present  question : 
*^  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  accomplished  but  sometimes 
Hsllacioite  orator,  '^  confidence  is  a  plant  of  dow  growth  in  an  aged 
bosom."  After  asserting  that  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  colonies  was  supreme,  but  only  in  legislation,  he  continued :  ^  la 
legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  ooneemed,  but 
.the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  erown  to  a  tax  is  only  neee*- 
saiy  to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of 
the  commons  alone.  In  ancient  days,  the  crown,  the  barons,  aod 
the  clergy,  possessed  the  lands.  In  those  days,  the  barons  and  the 
clergy  granted  to  the  crown  :  they  gave  and  granted  what  waa  tbor 
own.  At  present  the  commons  are  become  the  proprietors  of  tke 
land.  The  church  has  but  a  pittance:  the  property  of  the  lords 
compared  with  that  of  the  commons   is  a  drop  of  water  in  the 

4»cean When,  therefore,  in  this  house  we  give  and  grant, 

we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an  American  tax  what 
do  we  do?  We,  your  majesty's  commons  for  Oreat  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ?— our  own  property  ?  No.  We 
give  and  grant  to  your  majesty  the  property  of  your  majeety's  com- 
mons of  America     It  is  .an  absurdity  in  terms.".    Orenville  replied^ 
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ttat  he  ooidd  not  nnderstaiid  haw  legisbtiTe  power,  if  exclosiTe  of 
the  right  of  taxation,  could  be  sipieme :  ^  Whea  I  proposed  to  tax 
Amerioa,"  he  continned,  ^  I  repeatedlj  aeked  this  hoose  if  any 
objection  could  be  made  to  the  right ;  but  no  ooe  attempted  to  deny- 
that  right  Protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal.  Great  Britauv 
protects  America,  America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience.  If  net, 
teQ  me  when  the  Americans  were  emancipated  ?  The  nation  has 
run  itself  into  an  immense  debt  to  giro  them  protection,  and  now 
thej  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  towards  the  public 
expense,  an  expense  arising  from  themselres  ;  thej  renounce  jour 
authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say, 
into  open  rebellion.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its. 
birth  to  the  fEustioiw  in  this  house.  Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the 
consequences  of  what  they  say,  proYided  it  answers  the  purposes  of 
opposition." 

At  this  bold  declaration,  many  of  the  members  started  at  once  to 
their  feet.  Pitt  was  amongst  them,  and  contrary  to  ordinary  rule, 
was  allowed  to  speak  once  more.  ^^  The  gentleman  tells  us,"  he 
burst  forth,  **  that  America  is  obstinate,  that  America  is  almost  in 
open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions^ 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slavee 
of  the  rest"  ^^  Great  Britain,"  he  added,  *^  derived  a  profit  oi  two 
millions  a  year  from  the  colonies,  and  this  wa»  her  payment  for 
protection.**  His  proposal  for  the  immediate,  and  total  repeal  ol* 
the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  second 
reading  in  the  Lords,  thirty-three  peers' signed  a  protest ;  and  in  the 
third  reading,  twenty-eight  signed  a  new  protest 

The  speeches  above  quoted,  whether  they  now  exist  in  the  pre- 
cise form  in  which  they  were  spoken,  or  owe  some  of  their  finish  to 
the  fluent  pen  of  Johnson,  embody  at  least  the  fedings  of  the  day, 
and  the  principal  arguments,  for  and  against  the  taxation  of  the 
coioniea,  Were  we  inclined  to  trace  the  right  of  self-taxation  to  its 
source,  we  should  have  to  examine  whence  the  English  commons 
themselves  derived  the  power  of  self-taxation.  Until  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  this  power  was  vested  entirely  in  the  crown  and  great 
council  of  nobles.  By  his  statute  De  TaDagio  non  concedendo,  it  was 
extended  to  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  but  of  what  people  ? 
of  the  people  of  England  only.  It  is  a  question,  whether  a  statute 
applying  thus  to  the  people  of  England,  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  apply  to  the  colonists,  merely  because  they  were  under  the 
eame  crown.  When  they  quitted  England,  they  consented  to  re- 
peiTCy  by  royal  charter,  a  grant  of  lands,  and  such  a  form  of  con* 
stitation  as  the  crown  thought  fit  to  sanction.  Now,  the  reo^tion 
of  a  new,  implies  the  surrender  of  the  older,  constitution.  Yet  the 
new  constitution  never  guaranteed  that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  daim  of  the 
Americans  to  the  right  of  jself-taxatioa  seems»  therefore,  to  lie  opeii: 
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io  grave  objections.*  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  aoooimt  for  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  Americans,  from  the  mere  foroe  of  balnt ; 
aocustomed  to  the  unceasing  exercise  of  the  principle  establidied  bj 
the  charter  of  Edward  I.,  the  first  colonists  of  English  Uood 
identified  it  with  the  very  existence  of  freedom,  and  seem  to  hare 
transmitted  the  same  feeling  to  their  posterity.  Acoordinglj,  at  the 
close  of  the  serenteenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  enacted,  that 
no  taxation  could  be  imposed  without  their  consent.  These  decla- 
rations were,  however,  repelled  by  the  home  government.  It  maj 
seem  hard  to  brand  America  with  rebellion,  but  it  is  not  less  so,  in 
the  fiice  of  such  reasons,  to  brand  the  mother>oountry,  not  onlv 
with  tyranny,  but  with  all  the  bloodshed  that  ensued. 

Events,  meantime,  had  hastened  to  a  crisis;  the  Roekingham 
cabinet  unexpectedly  broke  up,  and  Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chatham,  was 
able  to  dictate  his  own  terms  with  respect  both  to  persona  and 
offices.  As  his  haughtiness  or  his  independence  displeased  mmny  of 
the  Whigs,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  mould  together  the  most 
heterogeneous  materials.  The  duke  of  Grafton  became  first  lord 
of  the  treajsuiy,  while  the  new  earl  retained  for  himself  the  privy 
seals  (July,  A.D.  1766).  In  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministrv, 
Chatham  had  to  encounter  all  the  storm  of  opposition,  and  that  too 
in  a  period  of  scarcity.  With  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  the 
king  had  prohibited  the  export  of  wheat  and  fiour.  Chatham  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  act,  by  the  plea  of  necessity ;  uid,  to  shew  that 
it  was  right,  although  not  strictly  legal,  he  read  a  quotation  from 
Locke  on  Grovemment.  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  now  Lord  Camden, 
defended  a  ministry  to  which  he  himself  now  belonged,  and  declared 
that  Junius  Brutus  would  not  have  hesitated  to  intrust  such  a  power, 
even  to  a  Nero.  Another  asserted  that  such  a  power  was  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  crown  had  a 
right  to  interpose  its  authority,  even  against  an  act  of  parKamcmt. 
To  this  assertion,  Lord  Mansfield  gave  a  decided  contradiction. 
Chatham  here  interposed,  and,  as  if  fearing  the  opinion  of  the  bench, 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  parliament.  A  cry  was  instantly  rAtsedL 
that  men  had  sold  their  consciences  to  the  court,  and  had  leagued 
to  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  beyond  the  precedent  of  the  worst  of 

*"  It  hath  been  held,"  laji  BlMkstone,  <*  that  if  en  uninhdiited  CMntiy  be 
^•covered  and  planted  by  English  ■objects,  all  the  Engliah  laws  then  m  bnaf  * 
which  are  tbe  birthright  of  ererj  latgect,  an  imasediatelj  there  in  foree.  Bit 
thia  mnat  be  nndentood  with  Terj  many,  and  very  grrat  ceetrictioBa.  S^rti 
colonists  carry  with  them  only  so  mnch  of  the  English  law  as  is  applicable  to 
their  own  sitnation,  and  the  condition  of  an  inftmt  colony :  andi  for  instaiirr  ■■ 
the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and  of  protection  from  personal  injuries.  What 
shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times,  and  under  what  leatiietima, 
most,  in  case  of  dispute,  be  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  by  their  own  proriacml 
judicature,  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  king  in  council;  the  whole 
of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the 
geaeial  superintending  power  of  the  legislatore  in  the  mother-ooimtry/' 
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times.  The  ferment  wae  incieased  by  the  decliinition  of  Alderman 
Beckfordy  the  intimate  friend  of  Chatham,  thai  the  orown .  had  a 
right)  in  oaae  of  neoeaeity,  to  diapenee  with  the  laws.  This  d»- 
daration  excited  strong  disapprobation,  and  fieokferd  was  obliged 
to  explain  away  his  own  meaning.  It  was  at  last  declared,  that  .a 
bill  of  indemnity  was  necessary  for  all  ooncerned  in  the  ineasore, 
whether  advisers  or  ezeontors.  To  this  eyen  Chatham,  in  great 
measure,  assented,  bat  the  damonr  that  had  been  raised  was  not 
easily  repressed;  he  seemed  to  have  contradicted  the  piinoipfes 
which  he  had  once  so  boldly  advocated  (A«D.  1766). 

Chatham  soon  after  withdrew  into  the  coontiy ;  and  pleading  a 
seyere  attack  of  .the  gont,  left  the  entire  administration  of  afiairs  to 
his  colleagues.  In  yain  the  king  solidted  his  adyice,  in  yain  the 
duke  of  Qrafton  besought  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  intenriew ; 
illness,  and  perhaps  dinatisfiEU^tion  at  some  of  the  measures  of  his 
colleagues,  rendered  him  insensible  both  to  flatteiy  and  to  animad* 
yersion.  At  last,  when  Wilkes  was  endeavouring  to  recover  his 
seat  in  the  Commons,  when  a  discontented  people  were  almost 
furious  at  the  prospect  of.  a,  famine,  and  when  news  of  fresh  com- 
motions was  almost  daily  arriving  from  America,  Chatham  suddenly 
resigned  his  office,  and  immediately  threw  all  his  influence  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition  (A.D.  1768).  The  administration,  known 
as  that  of  the  duke  of  Qiafton,  continued  in  other  respects  the 
same  as  before. 

Despite  of  other  and  important  business,  desjpite  of  the  levity 
and  gross  ignorance  with  reepect  to  America,  whroh  were  too  often 
evinced  in  both  houses,  the  afiairs  of  the  colonies  were  now  gradually 
absorbing  the  attention  of  parliament  and  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  tone  of  govemmenti  however,  was  UtUe  calculated  to  soothe  a 
high-spirited,  though  perhaps  mistaken,  people.  The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  had  been  received  with  thanks;  but  other  measures 
renewed  and  inoieaaed  the  diaoontent  In  1767,  a  Mutiny  Bill  waa 
passed,  to  billet  the  troopa  on  private  houaes,  as  was  usmd  in  war. 
The  Assembly  of  New  York  opposed  the  bill,  and  was  deprived  of 
its  functions.  Then  followed  duties  on  tea  and  paper,  and  to 
enforce  these,  a  commission  was  established  at  Boston,  the  centre  of 
all  the  disturbance. 

An  attempt  to  land  smuggled  wine  at  Boston  had  led  to  a  serious 
riot,  in  which  some  of  the  revenue  officers  had  been  beaten  almost  to 
death.  The  chief  of  the  smugglers  sat  amongst  the  grand  jury, 
and,  of  course,  the  prosecution  feiled.  It  was,  probably,  from 
indignation  at  these  proceedings,  that  the  Lords  proposed  an  addiess 
to  t^e  king,  praying  that  Heniy  the  Eighth's  Statute  of  Treason, 
for  brining  criminals  into  England,  to  be  tried  by  special,  com- 
mission, should  be  enforced  against  the  Americans.  Burke,,  who 
was  now  rising  into  eminence,  stigmatized  the  imprudenoe  of  eiiflii 
a  measure.    *^  You  are  called  upon,  at  the  denre  of  an  ezaspefaied 

fovemment,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  to  agree  to  an  address  advising  the 
jDg  to  put  in  force  against  the  Americana  the  act  of  Henry  TUX. 

8  X 
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And  why  ?  Becanae  you  oannot  trust  the  jaries  of  that  coaotnr,— 
Sir,  that  word  must  oonyey  horror  to  evety  feeling  mind.  If  joi 
hare  not  a  party  among  two  miUione  of  pec^^  yon  mnit  either 
ehange  yonr  plan  of  gOTemment,  or  renoonoe  Uie  colonies  for 
ever."    The  motion,  however,  was  carried,  deB|Mte  of  oppositioo. 

In  Jannary,  1770,  the  king  opened  the  parliament  with  as 
■nfortnnate  sJlonon  to  the  distemper  that  was  spreading  asnoog 
the  homed  cattle,  and  to  his  efforts,  aided  by  the  Privy  Cooncil,  (• 
ebeok  the  eontagion.  The  words  were  at  once  oanght  np,  mi 
re-echoed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  session  heoune  katown 
as  the  ^^horned-cattle  session,"  and  (in  allusion  to  Marios  amon^ 
the  ruins  of  Carthage)  George  was  represented  as  deploring  tlie 
misfortunes  of  his  dairy,  amidst  the  wreeks  of  his  empire. 

Violent  debates  arose,  meantime,  on  the  diseenlent  that  eTsry- 
where  prevailed.  In  the  equally  hot  contention  on  the  sabject  of 
the  address,  Sir  C^rge  Saville  accused  the  house  of  betraying  the 
rights  of  the  people.  His  words  were  termed  a  gross  insalt, 
deiBerving  of  Uie  Tower.  The  expression,  however,  was  deCsndei 
and  even  repeated.  So  bold,  indeed,  was  the  opposition,  that 
Borke  dared  the  ministers  to  inflict  any  punishment ;  and  told  then 
pkunly,  that  they  were  detested  by  the  people.  Fox,  with  a  minis- 
terial pUoe  in  view,  found  it  easy  to  rebuke  such  intempent« 
freedom.  A  few  years  later,  none  used  bolder  language  thaa 
himself. 

Chatham  and  his  friends  were  at  this  moment  exerting  ail  their 
power  to  induce  the  marquis  of  Qraaby,  the  commander  of  the  ib^ee^ 
and  other  popuhir  ministers^  to  resip.  To  some,  the  objeet  seen»a 
but  the  attempt  of  a  Austion  to  disphoe  its  rivab :  the  avowed  olject 
was,  in  the  language  qf  Chathun  himself,  ^^to  awaken  the  king 
into  a  just  sense  of  this  perilous  moment"  Whatever  their  real 
oliject,  they  were  eminently  successful.  On  the  22imI  of  January, 
Chatham  turned  all  his  eloquence  in  the  same  direction.  **Tbc 
constitution,"  he  cried,  ^^  at  thu  moment  stands  viohtted.". ...  '^  If 
the  breach  in  the  constitution  be  effectually  repaired,  the  people  will 
of  themsdves  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  if  not,  may  discord 
prevail  lor  ever.  I  know  to  what  point  this  doctrine  and  this  faui* 
guage  will  appear  directed ;  but  I  feel  the  principles  of  an  Eagiiah- 
man,  and  I  utter  them  without  apprehension  or  reserve.  ....  If 
the  king's  servants  wiU  not  permit  a  constitutional  question  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  forma,  and  on  the  principles,  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  must  then  be  decided  in  some  other  manner;  and  rather 
than  it  should  be  given  up,  rather  than  the  nation  should  sell  their 
birthright  to  a  despotic  minister,  I  hope,  my  lords,  old  as  I  am,  I 
diall  see  the  question  brought  to  an  issue,  and  furly  tried  betweeo 
the  people  and  the  government."  He  spoke  of  the  popular  cla- 
mour at  Corsica,  which  the  French  had  been  allowed  to  seiae ;  he 
passed  to  the  unhappy  state  of  Ireland ;  he  returned  to  England, 
^  emasculated,"  he  averred,  with  ^^  Asiatic  luxury ;"  and  propowd 
to  remedy  the  general  discontent,  by  removing  the  genenl  oomp* 
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tion,  Tbe  first  step  to  this  difficult  task  would  be  a  reform  in' 
parliament  The  boronghfl  were  rotten  parts  of  the  eonetitution, 
jet  '^ampntatton  might  be  death;*  blit  the  knights  of  the  shire 
represented  the  soil, — ^he  proposed  then  that  there  shonld  be  three, 
instead  of  two,  membeis,  for  every  county.  All  the  efforts  of 
Chatham  to  intcodnoe  refonn  were  fruitless ;  and  tidings  from  the 
cobnies  had  grown  so  ahurming  ba  to  exclude  for  a  time  almost 
every  other  consideration. 

Lord  North,  who  had  long  been  in  the  ministry,  and  who  now 
fiUed  the  pboe  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  had  obtained  a  parliamentary 
vote  permitting  the  East-India  Company  to  export  its  accumulated 
stores  of  tea  to  North  America.  The  resentment  produced  in  the 
colonies  by  this  intelligenoe  was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
payment  of  the  judges  and  provincial  governors  was  to  be  made,  not, 
as  usual,  by  the  houses  of  assembly,  but  by  the  British  government 
A  ecmimittee  of  correspondence  was  established  at  Boston,  with  ia« 
mifieations  through  every  part  of  the  colonies.  Among  other  papers, 
one  was  widely  drculated,  denying  the  right  of  Britain  to  legislate  in 
^ny  way  whatever  for  America;  and  chuging  the  ministers  and  the 
House  of  Commons  with  an  intention  to  enslave  the  colonists.  Feel* 
ing,  however,  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  the  people  of  Boston  apolo* 
gized  to  the  British  government ;  declared  that,  in  their  hearts,  they 
were  true  to  the  king  and  happy  in  thwr  connection  with  the 
mother-country.  Letters  from  Franklin  changed  their  submissive* 
neas  into  fuiy.  By  these  the  Americans  were  taught  that  the  feel* 
ing  of  all  England,  king,  parliament,  and  people,  was  decidedly 
aeainst  them ;  and  that  the  deputy  govenuMr  of  Massachusetts  was 
l^good  with  U.«  British  miniaters  foT  their  deetruotion. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1772),  the  Rhode  Islanders  had  succeeded 
in  surprising  a  war-schooner  by  night,  and  giving  it  to  the  flames. 
The  inhabitants  of  Boston  noW)  in  Tike  manner,  surprised  the  vessels 
of  the  EaM-India  Company,  and,  before  the  ships  of  war  in  the 
neighbourhood  could  render  any  assistance,  they  had  thrown  the 
tea  into  the  waves.  To  punish  this  daring  act,  the  British  parlia- 
ment removed  from  Boston  the  custom-house  and  other  government 
offices;,  annulled  the  chief  articles  in  the  charter  of  MassachnsettB ; 
and  enacted  that,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  colonists  should  be  tried  in 
the  mother-country.  These  declarations,  however,  only  served  to 
increase  the  excitement;  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  the  Adamses, 
and  Lees,  who  were  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  Virginian  colonists, 
beajd  with  indignation  of  the  new  acts,  and  heard,  with  no  less 
indignation,  that  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  religious 
freedom  was  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  Canada.  These  fiisry  spirits 
caught  up  the  tone  of  the  preceding  century,  and  prockiimed  a  day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and 
eovenant ;  protested  against  the  new  measures  of  parliament,  and 
hinted  at  the  expediency  of  a  genera]  congress.  A  meeting  of 
delegates  at  Boston  spoke  in  the  same  strain  ;  talked  of  resistance ; 
declared  General  Gage's  proclamation  against  the  league  and  cove^ 
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nant,  ^^ odious  and  illegal;"  and  denoanced  the  statate  in  fiiTonr  of 
the  Catholics  of  Canada,  as  **'  dangeroos  in  an  extreme  degree  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  luid  to  the  rights  and  liherties  of  all  America.'* 

The  contemplated  Congress  met  in  the  Carpenter^  Hall,  atPhik- 
delphia  (Sept  A.D.  1774).  Fiftj-fiye  delegates  sent  a  loyal  remoii- 
stranoe  to  the  goYonnnent ;  an  appeal  to  the  English,  vhoeeendaTe- 
ment,  they  said^  was  to  follow  that  of  the  oolonies ;  and  an  inri- 
tation  to  the  Canadians  to  join  the  other  colonies,  with  the  altenatire 
of  n&alteraUe  friendship  or  inoidinate  animosit j;  The  Canaifani 
scorned  the  offer;  thej  could  not  reconcile  such  langiiage  with 
ihat  which  Congress  had  nttered  respecting  toleration  to  thems^TeB 
as  Catholics. 

Letters  from  the  Congress,  to  rouse  the  colonists  of  Newfound* 
land  and  Nova  Scotia,  met  with  almost  as  little  sncoess  as  these  to 
Canada.  After  Voting  resistance  and  reprisals,  should  anj  AiaericM 
be  earned  off  to  England,  the  Congress  dissolved,  to  meet  again 
in  the  following  year  (A.D.  1775).  General  Gbge,  meanthiWi 
had,  in  his  capacity  of  governor,  called  and  then  oountttmanded 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  Disregaiding  the  oountemuuid, 
Ae  members  assembled,  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  con- 
gnes,  formed  a  committee  to  arrange  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  provinces,  decreed  that  twelve  thousand  men  should  be  imme' 
diately  levied ;  that  pay  should  be  given  to  the  ^  minute-men^"  or 
those  that  had  engaged  to  assemble  in  arms  at  any  *^  minute ;"  tad 
Aat  the  movement  of  Gkige,  from  his  works  at  the  neck  of  Boston, 
should  be  the  signal  for  attack. 

During  the  winter,  the  whole  country  nmg  with  note  of  wariiko 
prepBiation :  arms  and  powder  were  manufoctured  or  coUeoted ;  men 
assembled  to  learn  the  military  discipline ;  and  bold  and  most  b- 
ilammatory  harangues  issued  from  the  pulpit  and  press,  and  were 
ta  cidwad  by  a  people  whose  determination  was  fixed. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  Conooid 
to  destroy  some  military  stores.  As  it  entered  Lexington,  a  tows 
i^ut  fifteen  miles  both  from  Boston  and  Concord,  it  met  a  body  of 
militia,  drawn  up  on  the  green;  Receiving  a  command  to  disperBS, 
most  of  the  Americans  began  to  withdraw;  some  hesitated,  asd 
from  the  neighbouring  walls  and  houses  discharged  their  pieees  tf 
the  English.  The  troops  dispersed  them  with  a  volley,  and  hurried 
forward  to  Concord.  Having  destroyed  the  stores,  the  militaiy 
began  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  Americans  shouted,  that  they  werft 
afmid,  and  the  militia,  volunteers  and  minute-men,  began  to  oceupr 
every  height^  every  wall,  every  woody  part  along  the  roadside  that 
could  afford  them  the  means  of  annoying  the  troops,  while  thej 
themselves  were  secure  and  scarcely  discernible.  Surrounded  bj 
an  irregular  but  incessant  fire,  the  English  continued  their  deliberate 
mareh ;  and  at  length,  in  some  disorder,  reached  T^exingtoiu  At 
this  place,  the  Americans  were  repelled  by  a  second  detaehmeat 
The  same  scene,  however,  was  renewed  as  the  united  detadmieiit 
began  their  mardi  for  Boston.     When  they  reached  their  dostina- 
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lion,  it  waj9  found  that  tdotb  than  a  hundred  were  misang,  and  that 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  wounded. 

Exulting  in  what  they  termed  '^  the  glorious  rictory  of  Lexing* 
ton,"  twenty  thousand  Americans  hegan  their  hlockade  of  General 
Gage's  works  and  forces.  They  were  officered  hy  men  who  had 
served  in  the  recent  wars  s^gainst  the  Indians  and  French,  and 
were  reinforced  by  General  Putnam  and  the  men  of  Connecticut 

Such  was  the  posture  of  ^^irs  at  the  arriral.  of  Lord  North's 
famous  scheme  for  conciliation.  In  answer  to  this  instrument,  the 
assembly  of  Virginia,  guided  by  Jefferson  and  Henxy,  voted  a  deda- 
mtion,  that,  notwithstanding  their  anxiety  for  a  reconciliation,  they 
could  never  accept  the  offer,  because  many  grievances  would  remain 
unredressed  ;  be(».use  Great  Britain  would  still  insist  on  monopolizing 
the  trade  of  her  colonies ;  because  the  proposals  were  not  offered  to 
the  whole  of  the  colonies,  but  to  each  separately,  thus  endangering, 
the  harmony  and  safety  of  the  whole ;  because  the  disputed  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  was  not  conceded ;  because  what  was  proffered 
as  an  act  of  grace,  was  demanded  by  the  colonists  as  a  right :  the 
matter  must  be  referred  to  a  general  congress ;  no  effort  had  been 
spared  to  avert  a  war ;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  commit  their 
injuries  to  the  justice  of  Providence. 

At  the  end  of  May,  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton 
arrived  at  Boston.  Their  forces  now  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men ; 
whDe  those  of  the  colonists  were  not  only  undisciplined,  and  scantily 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  scatte^  along  a  position 
twenty  miles  in  extent.     The  generals,  however,  remained  inactive. 

The  land  near  Boston  juts  out  into  the  sea  in  several  peninsula 
linked  to  the  continent  by  low  and  narrow  tongues  of  land.  On 
one  of  these  peninsulas  Boston  itself  is  situated.  Another,  sepa- 
rated from  Boston  by  Charles's  river,  swells  into  the  bold  height  of 
Bunkers  Hill.  Between  this  'hill  and  the  brink  of  the  river  is 
Charleston,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  Inland  from  the  neck  of  Boston, 
are  a  range  of  heights,  termed  the  Heights  of  Dorchester.  Both 
this  and  Bunker  s  Hill  commanded  Boston  Neck,  where  the  army 
had  been  intrenched ;  and  yet  they  had  been  rashly  neglected  by 
the  English.  One  night,  Bunker's  Hill  was  seized  and  hastily  for- 
tified by  the  Americans.  Their  fire  upon  the  troops  and  shipping, 
aroused  the  generals ;  and  two  thousand  soldiers  were  landed  at 
Charleston.  Finding  the  houses  closed,  and  defended  by  rifle- 
men, the  troops  set  them  on  fire,  and  reduced  the  places  to  ashes. 
They  were  now  ordered  to  ascend  the  steepest  and  best-fortified 
side  of  the  hill,  and  to  dislodge  from  their  redoubts  a  force  of  three 
times  their  own  number.  Despite  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  the 
weight  of  heavy  knapsacks,  they  toiled  up  the  height  knee-deep  in 
slippery  grass.  As  they  approached  the  brow  of  the  steep,  they 
receivcMi  a  murderous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  General  Howe 
saw  most  of  his  staff  falling  around  him,  while  some  of  his  soldiers 
were  wavering,  others  in  actual  flight ;  and  still  the  discharge  of 
firearms  as  clos^  as  deadly,  as  at  first.     At  this  moment,  Clinton 
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and  a  number  of  officers  arrired,  rallied  the  men,  and  headed  a 
charge  which  swept  the  Americans  from  the  hill,  in  headlong  fight 
The  Engtiflh  intrenched  themselves  on  the  new  position,  and 
relapsed  into  their  former  state  of  inactivity.  Despite  of  the 
suffering  and  disorganized  state  of  the  blockading  troopsii  no 
attempt  was  made  to  disperse  them ;  not  was  even  a  lesson  derived 
from  the  late  conflict:  the  heights  of  Dorchester  still  lemained 
totally  unoccupied  (June  17,  A.D.  1775). 

There  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Americans,  an  officer  who 
knew  well  how  to  profit  by  his  own  position,  and  still  more  by  the 
errors  of  his  opponents.  Long  engaged  in  war  against  French  and 
Indians,  in  dense  unpeopled  forests,  Washington  had  acquired  expe- 
rience, dedsion,  and  fertility  in  warlike  expedients. 

Such  a  general  was  not  likely  to  imitate  the  inertness  of  his 
enemies.  Scarcely  had  he  sufficiently  armed  and  disciplined  his  saw 
levies,  when  he  resumed  operations.  The  Englidi  saw  the  American 
lines  gradually  approach,  till  the  redoubts  were  within  half  a  mile  of 
Boston  Neck.  A  heavy  discharge  of  bombs  and  artillery,  at  length, 
announced  that  Washington  had  occupied  the  heights  of  Dorchester. 
A  body  of  two  thousand  men  embarked  to  dislodge  him,  but  were 
driven  back  by  a  sudden  storm.  It  became  evident  that  it  was  little 
short  of  madness  to  attempt  the  heights,  and  equal  rashness  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  unremitting  fire.  Howe  proposed  to  Washington, 
and  received  his  permission,  to  withdraw  from  Boston  undisturbed. 
Two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  chose  to  accompany  him;  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cannon  and  large  stores  of  food  and  ammonition 
could  not  be  easily  removed,  and,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  wece 
left  to  the  enemy. 

While  Howe  was  sailing  to  Nova  Scotia,  an  attempt  to  sorpiise 
Charlestown,  in  South  Ca^lina,  had  failed ;  the  movements  of  the 
American  royalists  were  everywhere  baffled,  and  the  colonies  were 
left  to  enjoy  their  emancipation.  Paine,  the  notorious  author  of  the 
''  Rights  of  Man,"  and  '^  Age  of  Reason,"  had  long  since  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  for  a  change :  his  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  CMBmon 
Sense,"  was  eveirwhere  read,  and  generally  admired.  Franklin 
and  other  leaders  had  already  made  up  their  minds,  and  the  moment 
was  now  fikvourable  to  a  bold  declaration :  the  king's  forces  had 
withdrawn ;  the  royalists  were  expelled  or  silenced  by  threats  of  eon- 
fiscation  and  death ;  the  neutral  party  were  necessarily  inactive  ;  and 
were  not  always  spared  by  the  committee  of  public  safety.  At 
last,  therefore,  not  without  some  demur  and  difficulty,  the  General 
Congress  voted  that  the  authority  of  Britain  had  ceased,  that  the 
states  were  independent  (July  4,  A.D.  1776).  New  Yoric  did 
assent  to  the  declaraUon  of  independence.  The  royal  party 
however,  awed  by  the  arrival  of  Washington's  army ;  a  proscrip- 
tion was  opened  against  them  by  committees  of  public  safety ;  aad 
the  prisons  began  to  fill.  Five  days  alter  the  General  Congress 
had  signed  its  declaration.  New  York  acceded,  and  thus  was  formed 
the  republic  of  the  thirteen  United  States  (October  4). 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  following  sammer,  Howe  left  Halifax, 
and,  after  some  attempts  to  induce  the  Americans  to  sabmit,  defeated 
Washington's  troops  on  Long  Island,  and  drove  them  from  post  to 
post  till  they  took  refnge  hejond  the  Delaware.  When,  howerer, 
that  liver  was  stron^y  frozen,  Washington  suddenly  returned,  sur- 
prised about  one  thousand  Hessian  cavalry,  and  after  some  loss, 
intrenched  his  army  in  New  Jersej.  Howe  remained  in  his  winter- 
quarters  at  New  York  until  the  following  June.  He  then  sailed 
southward  in  order  to  besiege  Philadelphia.  At  Brandywine  river 
he  again  met  and  totally  routed  the  Americans,  and  established  his 
winter- quarters  at  Philadelphia. 

General  Burgoyne,  meantime,  had  issued  from  Canada,  driven 
the  Americans  from  thmr  possessions,  and  reached  the  heights  of 
Saratoga.  There  he  was  henmied  in  amidst  creeks,  morasses,  and 
tangled  thickets,  his  provisions  were  almost  consumed,  and  the 
Indians  and  Canadians  were  deserting  in  great  numbers :  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  After  some  desperate  movements,  he  found 
that  the  fords  were  secured,  and  the  way  to  Canada  dosed.  He 
had  now  only  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  one- 
half  were  British.  The  enemy  amounted  to  more  than  thirteen 
thousand  regularly,  and  Ave  thousand  irregulariy,  anned.  Having 
vainly  attempted  to  provoke  a  general  engagement^  Burgoyne 
surrendered  to  General  Gates,  on  condition  that  the  men  should  be 
allowed  a  free  passage  to  Great  Britain  (Oct.  A.D.  1776). 

Intending  to  form  a  junction  with  Burgoyne,  Clinton  had  quitted 
New  York,  and  made  a  triumphant  forced  march  along  the  Hudson, 
eluding  the  enemy  when  in  superior  numbers,  overpowering  their 
smaller  detachments,  and  storming  rocky  fortresses  which  seemed  to 
defy  approach.  When  almost  arrived  at  the  intended  point  of  junc- 
tion, he  discovered  that  his  efforts  were  useless,  that  Burgoyne  had 
been  captured.  He  immediately  forced  his  way  to  Philadelphia^ 
repulsed  Washington,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  New  York. 

When  the  surrender  at  Saratoga  became  known  in  Europe,  it 
excited  the  exultation  of  England's  enemies.  France  and  Spain 
cherished  a  bitter  recollection  of  the  humiliating  peace  of  Paris,  and 
now  the  time  was  come  for  revenge.  In  1778  France  made  a  treaty 
with  the  colonists.  That  treaty  was  regarded  by  England  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Spain  thought  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
arrayed  itself  with  France.  The  moment  these  foreign  enemies 
appeared,  England  ceased  to  be  divided ;  it  spoke  no  longer  of  chil- 
dren goaded  into  rebellion  ;  but  seeing  its  old  enemies  in  the  van,  it 
aroused  all  its  spirit  for  the  contest.  Private  subscription  lists  were 
opened  for  the  assistance  of  government;  Eidinburgh,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  other  towns,  levied  regiments  at  their  own  expense, 
as  bad  already  been  done  in  1745  and  1759,  and  thus  fifteen  thou- 
sand fresh  troops  were  rapidly  assembled. 

In  their  leal  for  displacing  the  ministry,  the  opposition  attacked 
these  proceedings  as  unconstitutional.  Clmtham,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  foremost  in  their  ranks,  uttered  his  public  and  solenm  thanks 
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to  the  patriotic  subecribers.  Wlien  it  wm  known  that  Fianoe  had 
actually  joined  the  Americans,  the  opposition  for  a  time  renewed 
their  bitter  denunciations  of  the  war.  Chatham  a^n,  and  for  the 
last  time,  stood  forward  against  his  old  companions.  With  the 
aspect  of  a  dying  man,  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  supported  in  the 
anns  of  two  friends,  he  again  entered  the  house.  He  had  hitherto 
demanded  peace :  now,  when  peace  would  appear  to  be  dictated  bj 
France,  and  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
American  independence,  he  became  its  strenuous  opponent.  Hid 
eye  rekindled,  and  his  yoice  again  rolled  in  thunder,  ajs  he  ex- 
claimed, ^*  I  am  risen  from  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  ^e  cause  of 
my  country.  ...  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  tibt  closed  upon 
me ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  my  voice  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  .  .  •  ^lall  a 
people  that  fifteen  years  ago  were  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop 
so  low  as  to  tell  their  ancient  inveterate  enemy,  *  Take  all  we  have; 
only  give  us  peace  ? '  It  is  impossible.  ...  In  God's  name,  if 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or  war,  and  the 
former  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour,  why  is  not  the  latter  com- 
menced without  hesitation  ?  •  .  •  If  we  must  fftll,  let  us  &U 
like  men."  The  duke  of  Richmond  attempted  to  answer ;  and  Chat- 
ham again  rose.  The  statesman's  spirit  was  greater  than  hb 
strength ;  he  sank  fainting  into  the  arms  of  his  friends.  He  had 
spoken  his  last  In  a  few  weeks  his  remains  were  interred  is 
Westminster  Abbey  (A.D.  1778). 

Wei)  might  he  animate  to  firmness :  new  enemies  were  rising  on 
every  side.  Never,  as  yet,  had  England  been  in  greater  peiiL  The 
northern  powers  were  growing  rioh  with  the  traflic  of  naval  stores 
England  announced  to  them  that  neutral  states  had  no  right  te 
assist  its  enemies.  They  answered  that  free  ships  made  free  good& 
England,  however,  insisted  on  searching  every  vessel ;  but  Rosoa, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  combined  together  the*  confederacy 
of  the  '^  Armed  Neutrality."  England  was  already  involved  in 
too  many  disputes ;  it  therefore  suspended  its  demands,  and  asserted 
its  claims  on  a  future  occasion.  Very  different  was  ita  behaviour 
towards  the  Dutch :  they  had  refused  the  supplies  which  Englaod 
demanded  in  right  of  treaties ;  and  they  were  on  the  very  point  of 
joining  the  Armed  Neutrality.  Their  ships  were  attacked  in  the 
act  of  transporting  warlike  stores  to  France;  and  the  indignant 
States  General  signed  at  once  its  accession  to  England's  enemies. 

Britain  might  yet  have  bearded  its  enemies,  had  not  its  admirali 
been  awed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  hostile  squadrons.  At  one 
period,  no  less  than  sixty-eight  sail  of  line  paraded  the  hostile  flag 
in  sight  of  PlymoutL  Several  partial  encounters  had  taken  places 
but  without  result.  That  Rodney  did  not  vanquish  De  Goi^en 
was  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  his  captains ;  but  had  not  Gravee 
hesitated  to  attack  De  Grasse  in  the  ChesapesJce,  Comwallis  might 
have  been  saved.  Hood  and  Drake,  in  the  West  Indies,  withdrew 
by  night,  with  seventeen  sail,  from  the  twenty  ships  of  the  French 
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dilmind ;  and  Conunbdooi^  Johnson,  after  a  short  engagement^  snf-' 
fered  an  eqnal  squadron  of  the  enemj  to  escafpe,  and  thus,  by  warn- 
ing Cape  Town  of  his  approach,  to  frustrate  his  intended-  surprise. 
If  the  English  captured,  they  likewise  lost,  several  forts  and  islands : 
if  they  intercepted  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  West  India  fleet,  their 
own  East  and  West  India  fleets  united,  sixty-  sail  in  all,  with  mer- 
diandise  to  the  value  of  more  than  two  millions,  fell,  at  one  blow, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  general  aspect  of  the  present, 
differed  greatiy,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  former,  war ;  yet  it  was* 
by  no  means  inriorious. 

Some  isolated  ships  were  captured  bv  the  fleets  of  the  enemy; 
and  Paul  Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  fighting  for -America  in- 
the  ships  of  France,  plundered  his  native  shores,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  contest,  captured  the  Serapis,  of  forty  guns.  But  such 
losses  were  easily  accounted  fc^  by  the  great  disparity  of  force ;' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  series  of  one-and-twenty  encounters, 
the  fhiglish  did  not  lose  a  single  ship,  and  their  energies  seemed  to 
arouse  and  concentrate,  in  proportion  as  their  difficulties  multiplied. 
Clinton,  meantime,  kept  his  head-quarters  at  New  York,  sending 
aid  to  various  points,  even  to  the  West  Indies,  and  occasioniUiy 
heading  some  daring  enterprise.  Not  the  least  bold  was  his  capture  of 
Charlestown,  a  place  difficult  of  access,  strongly  fortified,  and  defended 
by  troops  more  numerous  than  the  besiegers  themselves  ( A.D.  1779). 
Equally  glorious  was  the  successful  defence  of  Savannah  against  t&Ek 
thousand  French  and  Americans,  by  a  motley  force  of  two  thousand 
Ave  hundred  sailors,  logcutters,  American  royalists,  and  British 
soldiers.  Congress  saw  the  necesnty  of  cheesing  the  English  in 
the  south;  and  now  the  moment  was  &vourable,  as  Clinton  had 
returned  to  New  York.  Gates,  the  conquerer  of  Burgoyne,  was 
^erefore  despatched  to  deliver  the  south.  His  mission  was  soon 
over :  so  completely  was  he  beaten  by  the  two  thousand  soldiers  of 
C^miwaUis,  that  he  speedily  returned  with  a  few  friends,  the  only 
surviving  fragment  of  an  army  of  six  thousand  men. 

Southward  of  North  Carolina,  a  troop  could  scarcely  appear 
before  it  was  scattered  or  destroyed  by  the  fiery  charges  of  Colonel 
Tarleton  and  his  daring  cavalry.  This  energetic  l^er  extended 
his  forays  into  Virginia,  and  twice  broke  up  the  meetings  of  its  legis- 
lative assembly  and  captured  several  of  its  members,  sweeping  away 
almoet  every  force  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  spreading 
terror  threughout  the  colonies  by  the  rapid  decision  of  his  move- 
menta  ComwaUis,  his  commander-in-chief,  had,  meantime,  estab- 
lished himself  at  York  and  Gloucester,  on  the  York  river.  There 
he  remained  inactive  until  the  forces  of  Washington,  Rochambaud, 
and  Lafayette  had  combined,  and  had  closed  around  the  defences 
of  York ;  while  De  Grasse,  and  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-six  ships 
of  the  line  and  nine  frigates,  watched  the  river,  and  increased  the 
meana  of  the  besiegers  with  men,  artillery,  and  stores.  The  fire 
that  now  opened  upon  the  British  was  tremendous  and  incessant.  A 
frigate  of  forty-six  guns,  and  several  transports  that  were  moored 
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beneaUi  the  bfttteries,  were  eoon  in  flames ;  the  land  defences  qudkly 
began  to  cnunble;  the  gnns  were  dismoanted;  the  riidls  abnoet 
expended.  The  aasaJlants  were  driyen,  ai  the  point  of  the  bajooet, 
from  their  strongest  works ;  but  thej  were  resolved  not  to  lose  their 
V^Jy  y^^  ^^^7  ^rod  the  arrival  of  an  English  armament.  Tbej 
pressed  on,  therefore,  and  were  encouraged  bj  the  nnmben  i[ 
militia  that  continued  to  pour  in,  and  that  had  abeady  swoUen  tfe 
besi^ing  force  to  more  than  eighteen  thonsuEid  mCn.  Two  thonsaad 
of  the  English  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  sickness ;  and  it  wonU 
be  madness  to  brave  a  stormmg,  when  almost  every  point  was 
aceessible :  the  remaining  four  thousand  laid  down  their  ama  (Oct 
A.D.  1781). 

The  war  now  became  a  series  of  desultonr  encountersy  and  moci- 
less  reprisals,  amcmg  the  royalists  and  republican  natives.  ClintoB 
and  his  successor,  Sir  Guy  Garleton,  were  stiU  posted  at  New 
York.  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  employ  all  faia  arts 
to  repress  the  mutinous  spirit  of  an  ill»paid  soldiery ;  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  make  any  offensive  movement,  wrote  to  Congreaa  that 
such  was  the  state  of  his  army,  that  an  attadc  would  inevitably  drive 
him  from  all  his  positions. 

He  was  no  longer  aided  by  his  French  allies :  soon  after  the  Bmx^ 
render  of  ComwaUis,  De  Grasse  and  all  the  troops  and  shipping  had 
been  withdrawn  to  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies*  There,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guadalonpe,  he  was  assailed  and  defeated  by 
Rodney ;  and  he  himself  and  five  of  his  ships  were  captured,  while 
two  other  ships  of  the  line  and  two  large  frigates  were  taken  in  the 
pursuit  (April  12  and  13,  A.D.  1783). 

Long  engrossed  by  the  struggle  in  the  West,  the  attmticn  of 
Europe  was  now  attracted  to  the  desperate  series  of  atlaoka  that 
were  directed  against  the.  bold  garrison  of  Gibraltar.  The  first  act 
of  hostility  on  Uie  part  of  Spain  was  the  Uockade  of  that  fortresB 
both  by  sea  and  land.  All  its  efforts  during  three  years  were  fruit- 
less ;  and,  despite  of  the  besieging  forces,  the  garrison  waa  mors 
than  once  relieved.  During  the  next  year,  the  attack  b^|^  in 
earnest :  forty  thousand  men,  under  the  duke  de  CriUon,  who  had 
just  taken  Minorca  from  the  English,  assembled  at  the  lines  of 
St  Rocque  with  as  much  artillery  a«  could  be  crowded  npen  the 
isthmus ;  while  ten  ships,  from  six  hundred  to  one  thonsand  four 
hundred  tons  burthen,  were  stripped  of  their  masts  and  converted 
into  batteries,  and  mounted  with  brass  gnns  of  unusual  dimoisietts. 
The  sides  of  these  huge  hatteries  were  formed  of  a  thick  double 
coating  of  timber  and  cork,  with  wet  eand  between  the  two  coats ; 
overhead,  their  crews  were  protected  by  a  strong  slope  of  network, 
covered  with  hides :  thus  it  was  hoped  that  the  red-hot  halla  of  the 
English  would  be  unavailing.  To  these  formidable  preparations 
were  added  a  raft  mounted  with  cannon ;  more  than  eighty  laige 
boats  with  long-guns  and  mortars,  and  five  bomb-ketches.  A  fleet 
of  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  vast  collection  of  smaller  erall,  were 
ready,  at  a  safe  distance^  to  take  advantage  of  any  crisia,  and 
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OTenrhelm  thd  Utile  g&mson.  Binott,  the  Englisli  goTernor, 
matlDed  well  the  bmtle  of  hostile  pi«paratioD,  and  deyised  eyert' 
means  to  increase  his  power  of  annoyanoe  and  the  strength  of  his 
works. 

Early  on  18th  September,  1781,  the  heights  that  sweep  aroimd 
the  noble  bay  were  crowded  with  ei^r  Spaniards ;  the  land-forces 
on  the  isthmas  were  in  motion ;  and  the  great  batteries  appeared 
and  took  np  their  position.  Soon  the  qoiet  serenity  of  the  morning 
waa  lost  in  the  roar  of  foar  hnndred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The 
contriyaaoes  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  trinmphant :  the  red-hot  bolls 
of  the  garrison  fell  in  showers  around  the  assailants ;  but  seemed  to 
prodnee  no  other  effect  than  to  plnnge  hissing  into  the  green  timbers 
of  the  floating  batteries.  In  the  afternoon,  dark  clonds  of  smoke 
began  to  eddy  forth :  yet  honr  after  honr  the  deadly  game  continned. 
Towards  snnseti  the  works  of  the  English  began  to  yield  to  the  fury 
of  the  assanlt  As  it  grew  dark,  the  fire  from  the  isthmus  ceased, 
and  soon  after  midnight  the  batteries  burst  forth  into  flames.  Every 
djeet  around  became  once  more  dearly  diseemible,  and  the  fire  of 
tlie  garrison  redoubled.  A  squadron  of  English  gun-boats,  which 
liad  hitherto  remained  quiet,  now  opened  their  fire,  and  sank  or 
repelled  the  advancing  gun-boats  and  other  small  craft  of  the 
enemy.  Scared  by  the  increasing  shot,  and  conscious  that  to 
approach  the  unwieldy  batteries  would  be  to  iuTolve  themselres  in 
the  destruction  of  their  countrymen,  the  Spaniards  on  shore  stood 
gaiing  in  helpless,  trembling  suspense  on  the  wide  spread  of  the 
conflagration.  Soon  battery  after  battery  began  to  explode.  The 
besieged  withheld  their  fire,  and  no  other  sound  disturbed  the  inter- 
Tttls  between  the  successive  explorions,  but  the  heart-rending  cries 
of  the  de^Muring  crews.  The  truly  brave  are  always  humane :  the 
Hritish  dashed  amongst  the  burning  and  exploding  wrecks,  and  with 
some  loss,  snatched  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  enemies  from 
oesiain  death. 

The  ammunition  of  the  brave  garrison  was  now  ftuling,  and  the 
beaiegen  still  hoped  to  reduce  them  by  blockade.  This  hope  was 
frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe ;  with  only  thirty-four  sail 
a£  the  line  and  a  few  frigates,  he  safely  escorted  into  the  bay  one 
faandred  and  fifty  sail  of  transports  and  provision-ships.  Mindful  of 
Rodney^s  victory,  and  awed  by  the  bold  and  skilful  arrangements  of 
tbe  admiral,  the  French  declined  a  battle,  nor  till  the  English  were 
quitting  the  straits,  did  they  even  begin  a  distant  cannonade. 

While  En^and  was  thus  struggling  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
it  was  disturbed  at  home  by  its  own  unruly  population.  *'The 
month  of  June,"  says  Gibbon,  the  historian,  an  eye-witness  of  what 
endued,  ^  will  ever  be  marked  by  a  dark  and  diabolical  fanaticism, 
'vrbich  I  had  supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  which  actually  subsists  in 
Oreat  Britain,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  country  in  Europe."  This 
intolerant  spirit  was  aroused  by  the  redress  of  a  few  of  the  many 
grievances  of  the  Catholic  body.  The  accession  of  the  house  of 
Usuiover  had  increased  instead  of  diminishing  the  burthens  and 
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afflictions  of  the  Catholics.  Their  known  loyalty  to  their  hereditafy 
kings,  had  rendered  them  once  more  the  bntt  no  less  of  short-flighted 
policy,  than  of  undiscriminating  bigotry. 

In  the  first  year  of  George  I.  it  had  been  enacted  thai,  in 
addition  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy*  an  oath  ahoold  he 
exacted  for  abjuring  the  Stuarts.  This  threefold  oath  of  *^  oonstmc- 
tiye  recusancy,"  as  it  was  called,  was  administered  to  all  iHio  held 
any  kind  of  office,  or  received  any  pension  from  goyemment,  and  to 
all  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  teachers.  It  n^ght  also  be  tendered  to 
any  person  on  any  occasion,  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  its 
refuail  would  be  punished  by  the  infliction  of  all  the  noniMoas 
penalties  and  disabilities  of  ^^  Popish  recusancy."  Catholics  were 
thus  left  a  helpless  prey  to  caprice,  reyenge,  or  fiuiatioisB.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  land-tax  of  Catholics  was  still  donUe  the 
ordinary  proportion.  Nor  did  this  infliction  occur  hot  oaee  cr 
twice.  From  the  time  of  Walpole's  administration,  it  was  r^Ud 
annually  by  parliament,  like  the  ordinary  subddies.  As  if  to 
place  their  property  more  completdiy  at  the  mercy  of  the  laws, 
they  were  compelled  to  enregister  their  names  and  estates,  and  their 
wills  and  title-deeds.  The  reign  of  George  II.  was  the  firsts  since 
that  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  no  new  enactment  was  made  againsl 
Catholics.  The  double  taxation,  howeyer,  continued,  infonien 
were  on  the  alert,  and  the  Protestant  next  of  kin  supplanted  in 
many  instances  the  Catholic  possessor.  By  annual  Acts  of  Indem- 
nity, under  George  III.,  the  operation  of  the  Test  and  Corpoialion 
Statutes  was  suspended.  This  acted  fayonrahly  with  r^gaid  to 
dissenters,  but  was  useless  with  regard  to  Cathoucs,  as  they  eonld 
not  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

As  late  as  1769,  James  Talbot^  the  brother  of  the  eail  of  SknmB- 
bury,  was  tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  saying  maas ;  his 
escape  was  owing  to  the  want  of  eyidence.  Charles  Butler  lelis  os 
that  ^  the  single  house  of  Dynely  and  Ashmall,  attomejfa  in  Gray's 
Inn,  had  defended  more  than  twenty  priests  nnder  such  proaecation  * 
(for  ofiences  against  the  penal  code) ;  and  instances  are  on  reoovd  at 
late  as  1782,  of  Catholic  labourers  being  fined  and  distrained,  lor 
refusing  to  attend  the  seryice  of  the  established  church.  In  1776  an 
act  was  passed  releasing  the  English  Catholics  from  seyeral  of  the 
more  stringent  of  the  penal  statutes.  In  1780  a  bill  was  introdneed 
to  extend  this  act  to  Scotland.  Against  this  an  ootciy  was  iasne- 
diately  raised,  nor  was  it  suffered  to  die  away.  A  disecuting 
minister  established  in  Eldinbuigh  a  ^^  Society  for  the  Prc^Mgataon 
of  Christian  Knowledge."  Branch  societies  were  rapidly  fomed ; 
pamphlets  were  circulated,  and  being  well  paid  from  the  pmaBa  of 
the  credulous,  fiooded  the  country,  and  awakened  and  sostained  the 
ancient  and  almost  forgotten  fikuaticism.  The  proceedings  of  this 
society  were  outdone  by  those  of  the  ^  Committee  for  the  Prntrtnnt 
Interest"  Seeing  that  the  public  peace  and  their  own  Iitos  and 
property  would  be  endangered,  the  Soottii^  Catholics  petitioaed 
that  the  bill  should  be  withdrawn.     This,  howeyer,  did  not  allay 
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ike  fdzy  of  tbe  populace.  Two  Gatholio  obspels,  and  the  adjoining 
nddences  of  tlie  dergj,  were  burnt  down,  and  a  valoable  ooUection 
of  books  was  carried  off.  Tbe  greater  part  of  these  proceedings^ 
and  the  destmction  of  the  windows  of  manj  a  supposed  CathoUe, 
took  place  in  the  very  presence  of  the  magistrates.  As  soon,  how- 
erer,  as  the  house  of  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  attadced,  a 
partj  of  dragoons  arrived,  and  the  meb  dispersed. 

In  England  eighty-five  '^  Christian  Corveeponding  Soeietaes  "  were 
affiliated  to  those  of  Edinborgh.  Cfaosea  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, Lord  Cteorge  Gordon  commenced  a  violent  political  agitation. 
His  speeches  in  the  Cbnnnons  were  received  with  ridic]il&  Not  so 
tiiose  that  he  uttered  in  tlie  city :  addressed  to  the  passions  of  an 
Ignorant  and  excitable  mob^  they  became  piodnotive  A  serious  nus^ 
ehieli  It  was  deteronned  to  present  a  petition  against  the  Catholics ; 
and  to  seise  the  opportunity  to  display  the  strengiih  of  the  associa- 
tion, sixty  thousaad  men,  wearing  blue  cocksdes,  and  shouting 
*^  No  Popery,"  escorted  Lord  George  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
They  had  been  joined  on  the  way  by  all  the  evil-disposed  that  teem 
so  fnghtfuDy  in  the.  recesses  of  London,  and  violence  was  soon  the 
order  of  the  day.  They  at  once  b^gaa  to  fall  upon  all  the  obnoxious 
members  that  were  going  to  the  house.  Sevenl  of  the  peers  were 
glad  to  make  their  escape  homewsfds,  others  reached  the  house  with 
leas  of  hat  and  wig,  and  ^  Lord  Ashbumham,"  sajrs  Romilly,  an 
eye-witness,  ^^was  dragged  into  the  house  over  the  heads  of  the 
people^  and  apparently  much  hurt"  Not  content  with  the  grossest 
peraonal  insult,  the  mob  threatened  to  make  a  rush  into  both  house& 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  an  answer  lo  their  petition,  they 
became  impatieni^  and  with  j^^  and  execrations^  they  thundered 
oat,  ^  Bepeal  the  bill !  repeal  the  biU !  no  Popery ;  Losd  George 
forever!" 

The  military,  both  horse  and  foot,  now  at  length  arrived,  and  the 
mob  departed.  On  their  way  to  their  homes,  they  plundered  and 
bomt  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  ambassadors.  On 
the  following  evening  they  again  assembled,  and  on  the  next  daj^ 
Sunday,  th^  burnt  the  chapel  at  Moorfiekls,  and  the  houses  of 
eeversl  Catiiolics.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  they  destroyed  the 
house  of  8ir  George  SaviUe,  the  proposer  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
*  Gatholio  chapel  in  Virginia  lane,  and  another  near  East  Smithi- 
field,  besides  the  houses  of  two  persons  who  had  exerted  themselves 
to  anest  some  of  the  rioters.  The  whole  of  Monday  night  London 
remained  in  possession  of  the  mob.  The  next  momii^  a  hand-bill 
to  the  following  effiwt  was  handed  about  ibe  streets : 

^^  England  in  blood  1  (kk  Thursday  morning,  tho  8ih  instant,  wiU 
be  pnbHdied  The  Thundmrer,  addressed  to  Lord  George  Gordon  and 
the  prions  Protestant  Association,  shewing  the  necessity  of  their 
persevering^  and  being  united  as  one  man  against  the  infernal 
designs  of  the  ministry  to  overturn  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  this  conntiy,  in  order  to  introduce  popery  and  slavery.  In  this 
paper  will  be  given  a  full  account  of  the  Uoody  tyrannies,  persecu- 
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tiohs,  plots,  and  inhuman  butcheries  exercised  on  the  professors  of 
the  Protestant  religion  iurEngland  by  the  see  of  Rome,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  and  their  sufferings,  highly  neceflsaiy 
to  be  read  at  this  important  moment  by  every  EngUshman  who 
loyes  his  God  and  his  country.  To  which  will  be  added  some 
reasons  why  the  few  misguided  people  now  in  oonfinemoift  for 
destroying  the  Romish  chapels  should  not  suffer,  and  the  dreadM 
consequences  of  an  attempt  to  bring  them  to  punishment.* 

This  announcement  of  course  inflamed,  instead  of  aasnaging  the 
general  fury.  The  parliament  houses  were  again  beset,  and  the  mem- 
bers insulted.  The  carriage  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  demolislied,  and 
that  nobleman  himself  was  wounded  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers* 
and  must  have  been  murdered  but  for  the  charge  of  a  party  of  li^t 
horse.  The  same  day,  Newgate,  that  had  just  been  completed  al 
the  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  given  to  ihe  flames, 
and  the  house  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  active  poUoe-magistiate,  was 
pillaged.  At  twilight  the  householders  were  everywhere  compelled 
to  put  lights  at  every  window  in  honour  of  the  downfal  of  New- 
gate. At  midnight,  the  house  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bloomsbury* 
square  was  destroyed,  and  his  valuable  furniture  and  library  wen 
piled  together  in  the  square  and  burnt. 

Flushed  with  the  wine  which  they  had  found  in  Lord  Mansfield's 
cellars,  the  rioters  began  to  plunder  without  discrimination.  In  the 
course  of  Wednesday,  they  destroyed  five  of  the  six  remaining 
prisons,  and  although  twice  repellea  with  loss  from  the  Bank,  tbey 
resolved  to  destroy  the  Mansion  House,  BriUsh  Museum,  Boyil 
Exchange,  and  Tower. 

As  the  civil  nuigistrates  were  either  absent  or  hesitating',  the 
military  had  hitherto  been  idle  spectators  of  the  tumult.  They  now 
received  orders  to  act  without  awaiting  any  further  oommanda 
Despite  of  every  exertion,  however,  the  work  of  destruction  still 
Went  on.  Langton's  distillery  on  Holbom-bridge  was  entered,  and 
set  on  fire.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  aeen  kneeling  aoid 
the  torrent  of  spirits  that  gushed  from  the  building,  and  not  a  few 
expired  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  fiatal  liquid.  As  darkness  aet  in, 
'six-and-thirtyvast  conflagrations  threw  their  ominous  glare  nnMmd 
the  metropolis,  and  high  above  all  waved  the  sheet  of  flame  from 
Holbom-bridge.  The  scenes  of  1666  seemed  abont  to  be  renewed. 
Struck  with  terror,  some  began  to  remove  their  effects,  while  otlieie 
remained  listening  in  mute  suspense  to  the  distant  roar  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  reiterated  peals  of  musketiy* 

Day  broke,  but  the  tumult  was  not  yet  repressed.  The  inhabit 
ints  began  to  associate  for  mutual  defence,  but  the  danger  was 
'almost  past ;  the  soldiers,  now  amounting  to  no  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand,  attacked  the  multitude  on  various  points,  and  before  night 
;the  riot  bad  ceased.  Five  hundred  of  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  in 
'the  streets.  Besides  these,  many,  it  seems,  had  been  removed,  or  had 
been  consumed  in  the  conflagrations.  **  These  outragea,"  writes 
•BomiUy,  ^*  were  so  unexpected,  and  so  unaccountable,  that  one  woeU 
be  inclined  to  believe  one's  senses  had  deceived  one,  did  not  the  nuns 
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of  booBM  and  other  vestiges  of  tlie  fury  of  the  popuhioe  in  all  parts 
of  the  town  make  it  evident  that  these  calamities  are  bat  too  real" 

Lord  George  Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was 
acquitted  on  tibe  ground  of  insanity.  This  champion  of  the  Refor- 
mation became  at  last  a  Jew.*  Of  fifty-nine  of  the  rioters  that 
were  capitally  convicted,  twenty  were  exeonted,  and  the  rest  were 
transported  for  life. 

The  employment  of  soldiers  for  the  suppression  of  the  riots,  being 
effectual,  was  so  fiEur  beneficiaL  Whether  in  the  absence  of  tlM 
magistrates  the  associated  bands  of  housekeepers  would  have  crushed 
the  disturbance,  is  a  problem ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  princi- 
ple of  admitting  the  interference  of  the  military  is  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  This  feeling  produced  some  parliamentaiy  dis- 
cussions, nor  was  the  reply  of  the  ministers  such  as  to  remove  the  dis- 
satiafitction.  It  is  recognised  as  a  legal  act  for  any  subject  of  the  realm, 
whether  called  upon  by  the  sheriff  or  not,  to  resist  the  violence  of  rioters^ 
even  with  arms  and  to  loss  of  life  ;  and  this  was  the  ground  upon 
which  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Chancellor  met  the  objections  to  the 
interfsrence  of  the  troops :  the  soldiers,  they  said,  were  subjects,  and 
as  subjects  might  legally  interfere,  and  so  the  matter  rested,  although 
it  was  evident  that  they  did  not  interfere  in  their  individual  capacity 
as  subjects,  but  in  their  collective  capacity  as  soldiers,  just  as  much 
as  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  employment  of  the  soldiers  was  not  the  only  subject  of 
animadversion.  Sheridan,  whose  brilliant  oiatory  was  beginning  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  house,  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  ma^stiates  and  police.  Nothing  was  more  impera- 
tive for  the  well-being  of  society ;  for  such  an  inquiry  could  not 
have  been  easily  limited  to  the  late  public  acts  of  violence :  it  must 
have  extended  to  those  notorious  disorders  that  had  long  disgraced 
the  metropolis.  At  night,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  streets 
were  often  in  total  darkness :  at  last  tliey  were  feebly  lighted  with 
the  lamps  of  cotton  wick  that  the  housekeepers  were  required  to 
suspend  at  their  doors.  To  increase  the  evil  of  darkness,  the 
streets  were  not  flagged,  and  in  rainy  weather  were  full  of  wide 
pools  of  mud.  If  link-boys  were  provided,  they  often  extinguished 
the  lights  as  if  by  accident,  and  betiayed  the  passenger  into  ai| 
ambuscade  of  thieves.  In  1736,  lamp-posts  and  glass  lamps  to 
contain  the  cotton  wicks  were  introduced  into  the  city  as  a  great 

*  Some  of  Lord  George's  contemponriei  were  more  serere  tiun  his  jadges  in 
their  estimatioa  of  hie  conduct.  Frter  Pindar  time  pictuet  him  aa  one  of  the 
guests  of  diaeord : — 

'*  Here  a  prime  ISiToiirite  of  a  sainted  hand. 
Hell  in  his  heart,  and  torches  in  his  hand ; 
Lord  George  by  mobs  hnszaed,  and  wlmt  is  odd, 
Burning  poor  papists  for  the  love  of  God ; 
Pleased  aa  old  Nero,  on  each  falling  dome, 
Sublimely  fiddling  to  the  flames  of  Rome.'' 
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impzovement  The  number  of  robberiee,  however^  contimied  lather 
to  increase  than  diminish.  A  oondemned  frion  oonfetsed  thai  »  bodj 
of  thieyes  had  oonEqpired  to  rob  the  queen  when  vetaming'  horn  the 
city  in  her  private  carriage.  While  they  were  waiting  Ibr  their 
royal  pr^y,  the  chariot  of  an  alderman  retomiBg  from  tiM  Uooaeof 
Oommoufi  attiaoted  their  attention ;  and  while  they  were  boay  with 
their  new  prize,  the  qneen  passed  unobserved.  The  knowledlge  of 
this  daring  phm  aroused  the  vigilaiice  of  the  magistateB,  and  lor  a 
time  the  gibbet,  the  great  remedy  of  the  eighteenth  oantniy,  was 
actively  employed,  and  the  streets  were  dearad.  Soon,  howevei:, 
the  Studacity  of  the  street-robbere  and  boii^burs  revived,  llie  peace- 
officers  that  strove  to  detect  them  were  often  wounded  or  murdered, 
or  at  least  were  visited  in  their  houses,  and  obliged  to  b^  paidon. 
The  faalberts  of  the  watch  were  as  little  dreaded  as  befon,  and 
sometimes  the  Roundhouse  itself  was  attacked  Ibr  the  reseoe  ef  the 
prisoners ;  and  on  one  oecaaion,  the  horse-gnards  had  to  be  aam- 
moned,  before  the  armed  brigands  could  be  repelled.  Aboat  the 
time  of  the  great  London  riots,  Henry  Fielding,  the  odebrated 
jnstice,  tells  ns  that  well-known  highwaymen  used  to  zide  in  trisn^ih 
through  the  towns  in  the  vicimty  of  London ;  that  oiganiaed  baiids 
of  thieves  penetrated  in  dit^iHB  into  all  classes  of  society ;  aad  that 
robberies  were  committed  with  impunity,  in  the  open  day,  aad  a 
sight  of  many  passengers.  That  these  fiicts  wete  liteially  tme,  was 
too  well  attested  br  the  great  numbers  of  men  and  women,  ^the 
cart-loads,*'  as  Fielding  terms  it,  Uiat  were  hanged  eveiy  aaoL  we^% 
at  the  close  of  the  sessions. 

Despite  of  this  wretohed  state  of  intenud  government,  biieiy 
alluded  to  by  Sheridan  and  others^    and  unceasingly  AwImimmI 
th< 


against  by  the  seal  of  Fiehlii^,  no  serions  attention  was  as  yet 
bestowed  either  upon  the  evil  or  ite  remedy.  Foreign  politua,  the 
fiiint  struggle  with  the  cokmists,  and,  still  more,  the  petty  bat 
unceasing  strife  for  place  or  party,  exclusively  occupied  the  minds^ 
and  regulated  the  pursuits,  ii  the  great  bulk  of  our  statesmea. 

During  the  first  years  ai  the  American  war.  Lord  North'a 
nistration  had  been  supported  in  parliament  by  an  overwiiehniaig 
majority.  An  increase  of  the  land-tax  to  four  diillings  in  the 
pound  weakened  his  party  (A.D.  1775),  and  wann  debates  on  the 
retrenchment  of  the  expenditure  told  that  his  influence  was  on  the 
wane  (April,  A.D.  1780).  On  Dnnning's  motion,  ^that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  oogfat  to  be 
diminished,"  the  minister  was  left  in  a  minority. 

In  July  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  then  suddenly  diaaohred ; 
and  Lord  North  was  again  supported  by  a  triumphant  mi^erily. 
The  opposition  renewed  their  clamour  tor  peace ;  and  were  seeonded 
by  the  petitions  of  a  oonsiderablB  part  of  the  nation.  In  March, 
1782,  Lord  North  announced  in  parliament  that  he  was  no  longw 
minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and 
this  minister,  dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Shelbonme  : 
and  he,  in  a  few  weeks^  by  a  ^  coalition  cabineti   under  the  dLreetion 
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of  the  dnke  of  Portland,  the  head  of  the  WhigB,  and  of  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox* 

Negotiations  for  peaoe  began  almost  as  soon  as  the  Rockingham 
administration  was  formed;  but  it  was  not  till  September,  1783, 
that  definitive  arrangements  were  made.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  was  recognised ;  France  acquired 
some  additional  settlements;  and  to  Spain  were  secured  Minorca 
and  the  Floridas.  The  Dutch  soon  after  acceded  to  the  treaty, 
surrendering  Negapatam,  but  receiving  back  the  rest  of  their  East 
Indian  possessions. 

While  England  was  thus  surrendering  its  colonies  in  the  west,  it 
was  consolidating  and  increaeing  its  possessions  in  the  east.  Before 
the  peaoe  of  Paris,  Clire  had  returned  to  his  native  land,  to  recruit 
his  health,  and  watch  the  proceedings  of  his  numerous  enemies. 

During  his  absence,  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  Hindostan 
became  again  embarrassed.  Finding,  it  is  said,  that  his  treasuij 
was  empty  and  that  his  troops  were  growing  mutinous  for  want  of 
pay,  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  governor  of  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  had 
determined  to  extricate  himself  by  means  the  most  unjustifiable :  he 
repaired  with  a  body  of  soldiers  to  Moorshedabad,  and  informed  the 
astonished  Meer  Jaffier  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  The  nabob 
appealed  to  the  faith  of  treaties ;  but  avarice  has  no  fidelity.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Meer  Cossim,  who,  by  a  just  retribution,  became 
to  the  English  not  the  source  of  wealth  which  they  seemed  to 
expect,  but  a  cause  of  almost  ruinous  expense. 

He  soon  quarrelled  with  those  that  had  raised  him  to  the  throne. 
Finding  himself  losing  ground  in  the  contest,  he  vented  his  rage 
upon  such  chieftains  as  were  most  attached  to  the  English  ;  butch- 
ered a  hundred  and  fifty  English  prisoners  at  Patna;  and  then 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Oude.  The  Company 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  Bengal  and  Oude,  and 
even  with  the  Mogul  himself  whose  name  could  still  summon  thou- 
sands to  arms. 

Clive  was  despatched  from  England  to  the  scene  of  confiict,  but 
before  his  arrival  the  great  victories  of  Geriah  and  Corah  had  broken 
the  strength  of  the  confederacy,  and  reasserted  the  fiune  of  British 
Talour.  The  Company's  behaviour,  however,  towards  Meer  Jaffier, 
and  other  instances  in  which  justice  was  supplanted  by  expediency, 
and  even  by  the  most  cruel  oppression,  had  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  the  chieftains,  and  rendered  the  approach  of  an  Englishman  a 
terror  to  the  native  villagers. 

When,  at  length,  Clive  reached  the  English  camp,  he  found  there 
the  nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Mogul  himself;  and  he  learned  that  by  a 
recent  treaty  the  Mogul  was  to  become  actual  master  of  Oude,  which 
had  always  been  one  of  his  nominal  provinces.  This  condition  was 
now  annulled ;  and  on  condition  of  an  annual  payment,  the  English 
were  rendered  the  legitimate  sovereigns*  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 

*  The  power  which  was  thus  conferred  ww  not  that  of  unlimited  mlersi  as 
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Qnaaa,  and  were  oonfimed  in  possefloon  of  all  their  temtariai  in 
India.  The  Company  had  now  a  stronger  title  to  their  lands  than  the 
gxeater  part  either  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  prinoea.  The 
Oompanj  was  thus  an  nltimate  gainer,  hat  its  debts  were  enoxmons; 
while  the  members  of  the  council  of  Calentta  had  made  their  fortunes, 
having,  as  they  themselves  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  leoetved 
two  hundred  tliousand  two  himdred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  aspieeents! 

One  of  Olive's  first  objects  was  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
natives.  Regardless  of  resistance,  flattery,  or  menace,  ha  abdidied 
the  private  monoplies  of  the  Oompany^s  servants,  and  forbade  them  to 
receive  presents  from  the  natives ;  while  to  lessen  fdtore  ten^tta- 
tions,  he  greatly  increased  their  salaries.  His  deelaration  that  double 
pay  or  '^  batta  '  should  not  be  allowed,  unless  the  army  were  in  actual 
service,  was  resisted  by  a  combination  of  two  hundred  offieeiBL 
These  men  calculated  on  their  personal  and  family  influence^  and  on 
the  hostile  approach  of  the  Mahrattas ;  but  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
subdue  the  inflexibility  of  Olive.  Their  demands  were  soomfiilly 
rejected  ;  their  immediate  arrest  and  deprivation  of  their  commis- 
sions broke  up  the  eonfederaoy;  and  had  it  not  been  doubted 
whether  the  Mutiny  Act  extended  to  the  troops  of  the  Oompany, 
they  would  probably  have  forfeited  their  lives.  The  good  effiwta  of 
the  new  adininistration  were  soon  perceptible :  luxury  and  gambling 
were  banished  from  the  army,  and  in  both  the  civil  and  military 
departments  the  strictest  subordination  was  established.  By  treatiei 
with  the  Shah  Alum,  the  Mogul,  and  with  the  son  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
who  had  now  recovered  his  father's  throne^  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Company  was  firmly  established.  Olive's  reforming  mission  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  with  a  diminished  fortune  and  a  broken  constitution,  he 
sailed  for  the  last  time  from  the  scene  of  his  exploits  (Jan.  A.D.  1767). 

The  wasteful  and  frequently  unjust  administration  of  the  Com- 
pany being  attributed  to  its  democratic  form.  Lord  North's  miniatiy 
took  advantage  of  a  request  for  a  loan  of  a  million  and  a  hal^  to 
alter  its  constitution  (A.D.  1773).  The  directors  were  hitherto 
chosen  for  a  year  by  the  general  court  or  assembly  of  proprietors:  they 
were  now  to  be  chosen  for  four  years.  The  qualification  for  a  vote 
in  the  general  court  was  the  possession  of  Indian  stock  to  the  value 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  a  qualification  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  wealthy  men,  like  Olive,  from  buying  up  and  dia> 
tributing  stock  among  their  own  dependents,  and  thus  insuring  a 
majority  of  votes,  or  at  least  a  dangerous  influence,  for  their  own 
purposes:  in  future  the  qualification  was  to  be  the  poasonmon  of 
stock  to  the  value  of  one  thousajid  pounds.  In  India  itself  the 
changes  were  equally  great :  a  supreme  court  of  judicature^  both 
civil  and  criminal,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne 
judges,  appointed  by  the  crown,  superseded  the  court  of  the  mayor 

tlie  payneiit  itself  might  shew ;  bat  was  tnerdv  the  Dewanny,  or  tbal  of  coQeeC- 
ing  the  revenues,  and  after  having  defrayed  the  expenses  of  government,  both 
civil  and  military,  of  transmitting  the  surplna  to  Delhi. 
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of  Calcutta ;  a  gorernor-general  and  foar  oomisellon  were  to  re8ide> 
at  Fort  William,  and  to  b^ve  full  power  over  the  other  presideneies ; 
and  these  officers,  as  well  as  the  judges,  were  to  be  exduded  ^m  all 
commercial  pursuits; 

By  these  ^Regulating  Acta,"  one  thousand  two  hundred  pro- 
prioton  of  East*India  st^k  were  deprived  of  their  votes.     Whether* 
this  wa%  or  wad  not,  a  just  and  beneficial  interference,  it  is  evident, 
that  their  £EMstious  and  violent  conduct  demanded  a  prompt  and< 
efficaoioua  remedy. 

Wanen  Hastings  was  the  first  govemor-generaL  He  found 
hinaself  at  once  in  the  midst  of  difficulties :  the  territories  of  the 
Company  had  been  greatlj  enlarged,  but  not  consolidated  ;  a  variety  • 
of  treaties  had  been  made  which  it  would  require  much  patience  and* 
the  most  resolute  love  of  justice  to  observe;  and  the  people  of 
Bengal  were  still  suffering  £tom  the  eflbcts  of  a  &mine  which  had 
destroyed  one^fourth  of  the  population.  Althou^  endowed  with 
great  abilities  and  much  firmness,  Hastings  did  not  posseasthat  hiffh* 
rectitude  that  can  make  a  sacrifice  of  any  expediency,  any  profit,  ror 
the  sake  of  justice.  The  son  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  deprived  of  half  of 
his  Other's  pension  and  of  every  vestige  of  sovereignty ;  and,  con- 
traiy  to  a  formal  treaty,  the  criminal  judicature  was  transferred  to 
Calcutta.  The  complicated  transactions  with  the  Mogul,  the 
Rohillas,  and  the  nabob  of  Oude,  too  often  betray  the  same  weak- 
ness of  principle. 

The  very  condition  on  which  the  Company  held  its  possessions, 
that  of  paving  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Mogul,  was  unceremoniously 
violated.  The  call  of  the  directors  for  money  was  loud  and  incessant ; 
the  expenses  in  Hindostan  were  heavy ;  and  the  Mogul  was  in  no 
condition  to  enforce  his  cbim.  For  two  years,  therefore,  the  tribute 
remained  unpaid ;  and  to  the  Mogul's  reiterated  demands,  a  positive 
refusal  was,  at  length,  returned :  his  unsuccessful  appeal  to  anns 
left  him,  finally,  at  the  Company's  mercy.  The  nabob  of  Oude  had- 
upon  his  north-western  frontier  the  Kohilkus,  a  warlike  Affgfaan 
raoe,  that  had  some  years  before  estabUshed  their  dominion  over 
Rohilound.  Tempted  by^the  nabob's  offers,  the  English  broke  the 
power  of  these  new-comers,  and  added  to  the  subjects  of  the  nabob 
of  Oude  a  population  of  two  millions  of  Hindoos  (A.D.  1774). 
Less  justifiable  still  was  the  seizure  of  Salsette  by  the  presidency  of 
Bombay.  When  the  Mahrattas,  to  whom  this  island  had  belonged, 
were  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  the  English  took  advantage  of  their 
weakness,  and  seized  the  long-coveted  territory.  To  secure  the 
acquisition,  they  first  supported  Ragoba,  one  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
against  the  Peishwa ;  and  then,  obtaining  a  cession  of  the  idand 
and  other  possessions  from  the  Peishwa  himself  they  basely  deserted 
the  cause  of  Ragoba. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  public  career,  Hastings  could  do  but 
little ;  he  was  thwarted  and  controlled  by  three  of  his  four  coun- 
aellora  On  the  death  of  one  of  his  opponents,  he  obtained  the 
mastery  by  his  casting-vote  as  goTcmor-general.  From  that 
moment)  he  governed  in  India  as  its  absolute  disposer.    It  was  a 
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singular  spectacle  to  witness  the  roler  of  so  many  lands  eneoantering 
in  a  duel  and  dangerously  wounding  one  of  his  own  oonnseUora,  Mr. 
Francis,  the  supposed  author  of  ^^  Junius's  Letters,*  who  had  long 
heen  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  governur-generaL 
•  Fresh  disputes,  meantime,  had  broken  out  amongst  the  Mahcatia 
chiefs,  and  it  was  now  resolyed,  for  a  consideration  in  lands  and 
money,  to  desert  the  Peishwa,  and  agun  support  Ragob^  In 
these  measures  Hastings  concurred. 

Hearing  that  war  against  France  was  proclaimed,  he  reeolyed  to 
exert  himself  to  begin  and  finish  the  campaign  before  the  arriTal  of 
a  hostile  squadron.  At  the  head  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  sepoys,  and  one  hundred  and  three  British  offioen, 
Colonel  Goddart  marched  in  triumph  from  Calcutta  to  Sunt.  This 
march  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  through  unknown, 
thickly-populated,  and  often  hostile  countries,  was  aoeomplisbed 
without  any  yiolence  to  the  natiyes ;  and  with  all  the  coolneas  and 
order  of  the  parade.  From  Surat,  Goddart  advanced  into  ^e 
heart  of  Guzerat,  and  stormed  Ahmedabad,  its  ancient  capital. 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs,  were  now  in  the 
field  wiUi  forty  thousand  men ;  but  being  surprised  in  their  camp 
by  their  untinng  foe,  they  fled  in  dismay  to  the  Ghauts. 

Captain  Popham,  meantime,  had  routed  the  Mahrattas  near  the 
Jumna ;  and  pursuing  them  across  the  Sinde,  stormed  Bahar,  and 
arriyed  in  sight  of  Gualior.  This  place  was  only  fifty  miles  from 
Agra,  the  capital  of  Scindia,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  mOes 
from  Delhi.  It  was  the  great  arsenal  of  Scindia,  was  built  on  a 
lofty  perpendicular  rock,  and  was  thought  the  strongest  and  most 
important  of  all  the  fortresses  in  India.  Despite  of  its  position, 
^^of  its  towers  along  the  steep,"  and  of  its  numerous  garrisan, 
Popham  led  his  men  to  the  assault ;  and,  by  his  very  daring,  seemed 
to  paralyze  the  defenders.  It  was  speedily  taken,  and  the  deedi 
of  the  British  spread  terror  throughout  the  Mahrattas. 

Hyder  Ali,  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  had  ever  disputed  with 
Elngland  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  was  now  bursting  into  the  Car- 
natic,  and  threatening  Madras.  He  was,  at  first,  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune.  His  fame  attracted  numerous  freebooters  to  his  service. 
These  were  to  receive  no  pay,  and  one-half  of  the  booty  was  to  be 
the  share  of  their  leader.  With  treasures  and  forces  constantly 
increasing,  Hyder  Ali,  at  last,  supplanted  his  master,  the  rajah  of 
Mysore,  made  Seringapatam  his  capital,  and  extended  his  domi- 
nions almost  to  the  river  Kishna.  Repelled  by  the  Pdshwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  he  had  soon  to  encounter  the  joint  forces  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  the  Peishwa,  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  or  of 
Arcot,  and  Nizam  Ali,  the  nabob  or  nizam  of  the  Deccan.  By  a 
skilful  administration  of  his  wealth,  Tippoo  extricated  himself  firom 
his  difiicnlties;  and  even  won  the  aid  of  the  Peishwa  and  the 
nizam.  Bursting  into  the  Camatic,  he  extended  his  ravages 
to  Madras,  to  the  very  walls  of  Fort  St.  Geoige.  Twice  defeated,  he 
yet  recruited  his  strength ;  and,  suddenly  appearing  on  the  heights 
of  St  Thomas,  dictat^  a  peace  to  the  coonoii  of  Madras.     The 
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acqnisitioiu  made  on  both  mdes  were  leetoied,  and  the  Eoglish. 
were  to  aBsiat  the  Indiaii  chief  in  his  defenaire  wars  (April,  A«D. 
1769). 

Aaniled  by  his  late  allj,  the  Peishwa,  Hyder  soon  called  on  the 
Engiifth  to  falfil  the  recent  stipulation.  The  president  replied  that 
the  war  had  resulted  from  Hjder's  intrigues  with  disaffected 
Mahrattas,  and  that  no  assistance  should  be  rendered. 

Humbled  hj  the  Peishwa,  Hyder  remained  quiet,  consolidating 
his  kingdom,  iumL  improving  the  disdpline  of  his  troops ;  but  trea- 
suring up  wrath  and  vengeance  against  the  English. 

When  France  had  again  commenced  a  struggle  with  England, 
and  while  Groddart  and  Popham  were  gaining  victories  over  the 
Mahrattas,  Hyder  collected  a  body  of  four  hundred  Europeans,  a 
staff  of  Frendi  officers,  a  tnun  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
two  thousand  gunners  and  rocket-men,  fifteen  thousand  welUtrained 
infeuitry,  forty  thousand  peons,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  cavalry. 
(A.D.  1780).  With  this  mighty  host,  he  burst  into  the  Camatio, 
plundering  and  burning  all  before  him.  Near  Congeveram,  he 
surrounded,  and  at  length  annihilated,  a  detachment  of  the  English, 
under  Colonel  Baillie.  Sir  Hector  Mimro  was  but  a  short  march 
from  the  scene  of  this  disaster,  and  must  almost  have  heard  the 
caanonade.  That  he  did  not  hasten  to  Baillie  s  assistance  was 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  hb  want  of  provisions.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  defeat  was  known,  he  left  his  baggage,  threw  his  guns  into  a 
tank,  and  fled  to  Madras. 

Aware  of  Hyder's  preparations,  Hastings  made  peace  with  the' 
humbled  Mahrattas,  and  grasped  at  money,  wherever  it  could  be- 
found.  That  the  situation  of  the  Company  was  critical,  cannot  be 
denied:  Hastings,  however,  thought  not  of  loans;  cared  not  for. 
tneaties.  Cheyte  Sing  had  been  guanmteed  possession  of  the  rajah- 
ship  of  Benares,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum.  In  1778,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  furnish  the  additional  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  besides  two  thousand  pounds,  as  a  fine  for  delay.  In  the* 
two  following  vears,  the  same  demand  was  repeated.  As  a  means 
of  extorting  still  greater  sums,  Hastings  now  accused  him  of  disobe- 
dience to  tibe  Company.  The  rajah,  in  his  alarm,  offered  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds;  Hastings  would  be  content  with  nothings 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and,  advancing  to  Benares,  • 
s^aed  the  rajah  in  his  own  palace. 

Benares  was  densely  inluibited,  and  was  the  constant  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Hindoslan,  who  came  to  imbibe  its 
learning  or  to  plunge  into  the  Ganges,  which  they  &ncied  would 
pnrify  their  souLb.  When  this  numerous  and  motley  population 
learned  the  arrest  of  the  taiah,  it  rose  in  a  tumult,  massacied  some 
of  the  troops,  and  released  the  rajaL  Hastings  fled  from  the 
town,  then  defeated  the  rajah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital, 
and  added  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  Company. 

The  two  begums  or  princesses  of  Oude,  the  mother  and  grand-. 
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mother  of  the  nabob,  were  the  next  yiciims.  At  first  they  wovU 
giye  nothing.  Their  two  principal  eunuchs  were,  therefore,  cut 
into  prison,  loaded  with  irons,  furnished  with  barely  sufficient  food 
to  keep  them  alive,  and  even  under  the  superintendence  of  ^"g*»»*» 
military  officers,  were  put  to  the  torture.  Money,  jewela,  and  more* 
ables  to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  sterling,  were  thus  shame 
fully  wrung  from  the  poor  begums  and  their  servants. 

Before  Hastings  b€^;an  this  unjustifiable  extortion  of  money  for 
the  war,  he  had  already  despatched  Sir  Eyre  Coots  to  MiJlrML 
This  officer  had  grown  old  in  the  service ;  but  he  still  displayed  all 
the  fire  and  promptitude  of  his  youth.  In  two  pitched  battles^  and 
with  a  force  of  scarcely  seven  thousand  men,  he  completely  defeated 
Hyder,  and  drove  him  once  more  to  the  Ghauts.  ^^  The  defeat  of 
many  Baillies  will  not  destroy  these  English,"  exclaimed  the  baffled 
invader.     *'I  can  ruin  their  resources,  but  I  cannot  dry  op  the 


In  vain,  with  French  and  Dutch  reinforcements,  he  onoe  more 
rushed  down  upon  the  CamaUc :  while  struggling  with  his  foea,  he 
was  sinking  £ut  beneath  a  mortal  diseaee.  His  son,  Tippoo,  odd* 
tinned  the  war.  With  twenty  thousand  men,  the  young  wairior  sur- 
rounded, and  after  a  contest  from  dawn  to  twilight,  had  trampled 
under  foot  Colonel  Braithwute's  small  but  gsdlant  detachoMut 
Amidst  the  exultation  of  victoryy  he  learned  that  the  En^^iah  tKwp^ 
had  invaded  his  own  territoxy  m>m  the  side  of  Malabar ;  had  over- 
thrown his  forces ;  and  despite  of  forest,  and  ravine,  and  torxenl^ 
were  rapidly  mastering  the  fortresses  of  living  rock  that  orownedthe 
bare  summits  of  the  western  Ghauts.  The  victor  hurried  &om  the 
Camatic  to  the  scene  of  danger.  His  attempts  upon  Paniany  weie 
repelled  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Forty-seoond  Highlanders ;  and  he 
himself  was  recalled  from  the  strife  to  the  death-bed  of  his  &ther. 
Suddenly  reappearing,  he  surprised  the  rash  and  avarioiona  Mat* 
thews,  and  besieged  MangaLore  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  including  a  band  of  six  hundred  French.  The  garrison  aoaieely 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  men ;  but  they  were  Highlandeia,  that 
knew  not  how  to  yield.  With  their  walls  yawning  in  wide  breaches, 
they  yet  repelled  every  assault.  Though  obliged  to  feed  upon  hotae- 
flesh,  and  even  upon  mice  and  snakes  and  the  very  jackals  that  weie 
devouring  the  dead ;  though  half  their  number  were  sick  or  woimded, 
they  maintained  their  post  for  nine  months.  When  they  had  de- 
stroyed one-half,  it  is  said,  of  the  assailing  forces,  had  spent  neariy 
all  their  ammunition,  and  were  so  enfeebled  by  want  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  hold  the  musket,  they  yet  obtainea  the  most  £ftvoar- 
able  terms,  and  marched  out  under  their  noble  leader.  Colonel  Oanp- 
bell,  with  their  sick,  their  baggage,  and  their  arms,  to  the  English 
post  of  Teliohenr  (Jan.  A.D.  1794).  When  the  greater  part  of 
his  French  allies  had  been  withdrawn  in  consequenoe  of  the  ponce  of 
Paris  and  Versailles,  Tippoo  was  speedily  thrown  upon  the  defensive^ 
Colonel  Follard  seized  the  passes  of  the  eastern  Ghauts,  and  penetiat- 
ing  the  dense  woods,  dm^^^ed  his  artillexy  by  strength  of  hnad  over 
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)>rec]pitoa8  glens  and  headlong  cataxacta,  where  the  bullocks  that 
yrete  nsoally  employed  coald  obtain  no  footing.  Triumphant  over 
these  obstacles,  he  attacked  Pelagatcher,  an  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress, and  in  six  days  became  its  master.  Still  pushing  forward,  he 
oonqnered  a  large  district,  and  restored  the  rajahs  that  had  beep 
expelled  by  Tippoo's  conquering  father.  This  successful  inroad 
completed  the  despair  of  Tippoo ;  in  ten  days  Follard  would  proba- 
bly be  at  the  gates  of  Seringapatam :  negotiations  were,  therefore, 
opened,  and  peace  was  at  last  concluded  on  condition  that  each 
pajrty  should  restore  its  conquests  (A.D.  17B4). 

The  growing  importance  of  Indian  afiairs  had  long  attracted  the 
notice  of  statesmen  :  that  dangerous  wars  should  be  conducted,  and 
yast  territories  ruled,  by  a  trading  company,  seemed  an  anomaly 
which  the  recent  changes  had  but  partially  rectified.  In  1783, 
therefore,  the  Coalition  Cabinet  introduced  its  famous  East-India 
Bill  for  the  double  purpose  of  releasing  the  Company  from  its  debts 
and  placing  the  govemment  of  its  territories  under  the  control  of 
seyen  royal  commissioners. 

Upon  this  occasion  Pitt,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  himself  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  stood  forth  as  the  antagonist 
of  Fox,  and  the  Coalition  Ministry  and  the  East- India  Bill  sank 
together.  Becoming  himself  prime  minister,  Pitt  found  himself  in- 
yolyed  in  the  utmost  embarrassment :  his  age  was  against  him— 'he 
was  only  twenty-four,  and  the  nation  and  the  Commons  were  both 
in  a  ferment  at  the  expression  of  the  royal  opinion  during  the  late 
debates  upon  the  East-India  BilL  ^  The  ambitious  young  man,"  as 
Fox  delighted  to  term  the  minister,  was  abandoned  by  many  of  his 
friends  and  relatives,  and  assailed  by  the  united  thunders  of  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Burke.  Defeated  by  majorities  of  forty  or  fifty 
yotee,  Pitt  receiyed  constant  assurances  of  support  from  the  king, 
and  despised  alike  yotes  of  want  of  confidence  in  his  ministry, 
postponement  of  supplies,  and  denunciations  of  the  expected 
dissolution. 

It  was  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
see  a  minister,  not  only  resisting  the  combinations  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  triumphant  in  his  resistance.  The  nation 
showered  congratulations  and  good  wishes  upon  the  trusted  seryant, 
who,  amidst  repeated  defeats,  so  intrepidly  sustained  the  cause  of 
his  master.  Some,  who  regarded  this  as  no  reoonmiendation,  thought 
only  of  his  past  declarations,  and  hailed  him  as  the  champion  of 
parliamentary  reform,  while  the  East-India  Company,  mindful  of  his 
opposition  to  the  cluuiges  of  the  coalition,  aided  him  with  all  its 
powerful  influence.  Under  these  fayourable  circumstances,  the 
parliament  was  dissolyed ;  and  the  elections  told  that  the  popularity 
of  Fox  was  gone,  and  that  the  ^'  ambitious  young  man  "  had  a  laige 
majority.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Coalition  Ministry  lost  their  places,  and  receiyed,  for  their 
consolation,  the  enyiable  title  of  *^  Fox's  Martyrs." 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  triumphant  minister  was  to 
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regulate  tbe  government  of  India.  Bj  the  new  In£a  Bill,  tlie 
proprietors  retained  the  election  of  the  directors ;  bat  the  latter  wete 
now  united  to  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  some  of  the  actual 
ministers  of  state  (A«D.  1784). 

Hitherto  Hastings  had  ruled  in  India  as  its  abecdnte  lord.  The 
directors  in  rain  sought  to  control  or  remoye  him :  they  wero  eon- 
Mantly  thwarted  hj  the  court  of  proprietofs.  At  last,  however, 
Hastings  thought  fit  to  remgn :  he  arrived  in  England  in  Maieb, 
1785.  He  was  already  marked  out  for  a  state  proeeeution ;  and  ia 
the  following  year  the  proceedings  were  opened.  The  moet  eloqaent 
orators  were  employed  against  hun ;  and  from  morning  till  evening, 
day  after  day,  the  multitudes  that  thronged  to  Westminster  Hidl 
were  excited  beyond  control,  and  in  many  cases  even  to  fionlkig,  by 
the  art,  and  fire^  and  appaHir^  descriptions  of  Burke.  Montk  alitf 
month  wore  away,  until  men  grew  weary  of  listening,  and  began  t» 
suspect  that  Hastings  was  less  guilty  than  many  of  his  proseenioia 
In  1791,  the  Commona  reduced  the  chiurgee  against  lum  to  *  man 
reasonable  compass,  and  he  began  a  defence  which  wae  no  kas  pro- 
tracted than  the  accusation.  He  appealed,  not  to  his  juat  govem- 
ment  of  the  Hindoos  (fer  that  was  dangerous  groond),  bat  to  the 
wealth  and  power  that  had  aeoraed  to  the  English.  He  reea]Mta- 
lated  those  acts  of  his  administration  that  would  best  bear  the 
and  depicted  the  danger,  the  triumphs,  and  the  power  of  the 
in  India.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlus  glowing  picture,  he  added,  ^*  I 
gave  you  all,  and  yon  reward  me  with  confiscation,  disgnee,  aad  a 
life  of  impeachment.'*  He  was  acquitted.  His  ei^enees,  however, 
amounting  to  seventy  thousand  pounds,  would  undoubtedly  have 
ruined  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistsiioe  of  the  Kaiit  India 
Company. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  A.D.  1789*1815. 

Wak  of  tbb  Frimch  Rbyoltttioh. 

cairsss  of  tbi  fsblfch  ksvolution.  thb  kbiow  of  tb&bo&.  lbaovs 
ov  smolawd,  nvubla,  amd  ausfvia,  aoaihst  fbamcb.  btatb  of 
ibbjuamo:  toluntbbbs,  dbfbndbr9 :  okanobmbir.  ubitbd  ibibbmbn. 
outbrbak  of  1798.  discontent  in  bnolano  and  scotland.  mutiny 
at  port8m0utb  and  thb  nork.  nelson.  napoleon.  wellington 
in   portugal,  in  spain,  in   france.    tbe   beign  of  tbb  bvndbed 

DATS. 

Thb  attention  of  Europe  had  long  been  fixed  npon  the  itroggles 
of  America,  and  occasionally  upon  ihoee  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as 
npon  the  extraoxdinary  trial,  with  which  the  events  of  the  latter 
eonntiy  had  jnst  been  closed :  it  was  now  riveted  upon  the  more 
•disBstrons  scries  of  the  French  Xterolatfion ;  and  npon  a  series  of 
wars,  that,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  astonished  mankind  by  their 
relentless  ^ry  and  gigantic  magnitude.  Despite  of  the  reyolutionary 
stmggles  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  kings  of 
Fnmce  had  acquired  an  absolute  despotism :  they  could  imprison, 
levy  taxes,  and  enact  laws,  at  discretion.  Of  the  land  of  France,  about 
one-third  was  shared  among  small  proprietors ;  one-third  among  the 
one  hundred  and  ^(iy  thousand  members  of  the  noblesse ;  and  the 
remuning  one-third  belonged  to  the  clergy  or  the  crown.  The 
nobility  retained  most  of  the  old  feudal  privileges ;  and,  providing 
for  the  peasants  upon  their  estates,  both  seed  and  implements, 
received  half  the  produce  after  the  deduction  of  taxes.  This  state  of 
things  might  have  long  continued,  but  for  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
ibr^-four  millions  sterling. 

Even  this  might  have  been  endured,  had  relij^ous  principle  been 
undisturbed ;  but  the  glittering  though  insidious  &llacies  of  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  others  of  their  school  of  self-styled  philosophers,  had 
opened  men's  eyes  to  their  grievances ;  had  rendered  them  conscious 
of  misery,  without  pointing  out  a  remedy.  The  clergy  were  exempt 
from  the  taille :  this  the  infidels  did  not  fail  to  proclaim,  though  they 
strove  to  conceal  the  fact  that,  in  other  ways,  the  clergy  were  as  heavily 
taxed  as  the  lower  class  of  proprietors.  The  nobles  had  likewise  an 
exemption  from  taille,  and  enjoyed  several  privileges  that  seemed  to 
bear  hard  upon  the  other  classes.  They  were  thereforo  pointed  out  as 
men  that  fattened  on  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  The  picture  of  both 
real  and  imaginary  grievances  was  heightened  by  the  dark  reality  of  a 
.  frightfuUy  depraved  court  and  nobility.    Novelty  is  but  too  pleasing, 
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and  for  a  time  it  easily  disguises  error ;  but  it  is  of  filial 
when  the  error  that  it  conceals  is  mingled  with  erident  tntfa. 
Novelty  may  then  disappear ;  and  what  it  has  concealed  will  be  still 
plausible,  if  not  triumpluuit  and  irresistible.  Of  this  the  "  Philo- 
sophers "  were  well  aware.  Men  listened  to  their  bold  aasertioiiBi  till 
at  last  they  grew  inflamed ;  till,  in  the  destruction  of  the  nobili^ 
and  of  existing  institutions,  they  fancied  they  saw  the  teiminatioB 
of  their  sufferings.  Though  in  Uie  provinces  the  cry  against  ^tho 
altar  and  the  throne  *  was  feebler  than  at  Paris»  that  against  the 
noblesse  was  almost  universal,  except  in  the  west.  The  oifioera  and 
soldiers  that  had  served  in  the  American  war  <^  independenoe,  im- 
parted fresh  notions  of  the  ''  rights  of  man ;"  and  a  genezal  oaibreak 
was  prevented  only  by  the  diead  of  breaking  up  old  baUts^  and  of 
plunging  into  a  perilous  and  uncertain  future.  The  disputes  that 
arose  between  the  estates  and  the  government  brought  matters  to  a 
.speedy  crisis.  The  Notables,  or  chiefs  of  the  provincial  parliaments^ 
having  proved  unmanageable,  a  summons  was  issued  for  the  ^  StHtea 
General,"  or  ''  Constituent  Assembly."  From  one  thousand  one 
hundred  wd  twenty-eig^t  men,  greatly  differing  in  edncatioo^ 
influence,  rank,  and  talent,  the  court  redconed  on  a  diwnninin  that 
-might  tend  to  the  oonq»letion  of  its  own  views.  Admitting  tbe 
:misinterpreted  maxim,  '^  Vox  pc^ali  vox  Dei,"  Neckar,  tlie 
of  finance,  -  actually .  doubled  the .  number  of  the  third  estala.  Tliis 
'^  Constitu^t  Assembly,"  howevei^  was  refinetory ;  and  many^  even 
of  the  clergy,  and  nobles  were  wavering :  it  was  detenmned,  thereioie, 
to  have 'recourse  to  a  prorogation.  The  third  estate  had  almndy 
assumed  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly.  Finding  itself  ezdndcid 
from  its  place  of  isession,  it  met  in  ana^joinu'V  tennis-ooart^  and  swoie 
'that  it  would  complete  the  constitution  which  it  had  been  called  to 
remodd ;  wonld  never  willingly  separate;  and  if  disponed,  woold 
'  re^assemble  at  the  first  convenient  spot  (June  20,  A.D.  178d). 

When  the  States  General  again. met,  Louis  promised  ouuiy  privi- 
leges, and  dissolved  the  assembly  to  meet  a^ain  the  following  day. 
The  nobles  and  dergy  withdrew,  but  the  Third  Estate  set  the  loyal 
authority  at  defidoce.  Urged  by  his  friends,  Iiouis  collected  aimusd 
him  a  powerful  force,  and  at  the  same  time  dismissed  Neckac 
Cainille  Desmoulins  took  advantage  of  the  popular  eflervcneence 
that  ensued,  and  called  to  arms.  In  a  moment  all  Paris  vraa  ia 
tumult,  ipany  of  the  soldiers  joined  the  populace ;  the  Bastilk,  a 
feudal  castle  in  the  east  of  Paris»  and  used  like  the  Tower  of 
London,  for  a  state  prison,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  smoking  mins 
(July,  A.D»  17d9),  and  Louis  became  a  prisoner  in  his  own  impital 
The  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  even  thus  appeased ;  it  disp&jed 
itself  in  innumerable  public  murders.  Famine  and  the  dieorder  of 
the  finances  increased  the  horrors  of  systematic  massacre.  The 
church  property  was  seised,  but  still  poverty  and  want  incmascd 
^  It  is  a  notorious  fact,"  says  Alison^  *^  that  the  administntion  of 
church  property  cost  the  nation  annually  two  hundred  thoasaad 
pounds  more  than  its  revenue."  On  the  security  of  this  property,  ftesh 
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debtaiTDra  oontaraeied^  and  the  syotem  of  assigoate,  or  promiaaoiy 
noies  to  poblie  oreditbrs,  aroee^  and  biroQght  altiimate  rain  on  QYery> 
olftfls.     Meantime,  the  riots  and  bloodshed  of  Uie  metropolis  weie 
imitated  in  almost  ereiy  proTinoe.    The  old  castles  were  in  flameis^^ 
the  nobles  were  njasted,  hewn  into  pieoM,  naj  in  somecaaBS,  if  it  can» 
be  credited  on  the  report  of  eje^-witaesses,  were  literally  deronred. 
Artisans  in  lai^  towns  were,  meantime,  trained  to  the  nee  of  the 
pike;  and  a  new  oonstitntion  was  prochunied  hj  the  Natiohal  Assem*. 
biy.    The  protinoes  shewed  some  disUke  to  these  encroaehments,  and  > 
m  punishment  of  theb  disoontent,  their  ancient  limits  wen  remoyed ;. 
the  old  di▼isiom^  tho/kmdmatks  of.Ereneh  history,  disappeared,* 
and  eighty-^Te  departments  were  oiganlzed,,  with  civil  land  criminal' 
courts,  and  connciLs  of  administration. 

Not  only  Paris,  bnt  all  Franca,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  and  most  oneducated,  and  that  at  the  moment  when  the* 
<deigy  were  expelled /;  and  thns  they  were  exposed  helpless  to  the' 
temptation  and  yibes  of  the  old  noblesse.  The  calamities  of  France 
were  soon  increased  by  a^general  w^. 

In'  April,  171^2,  Dmnouriez  reminded  the  National  Assembly  of- 
the  imperioas  tone  of  Austria,  and  of  the  protection  which  it  had 
extended  to  tiie  exiled  noblesse,  who  were  in  arms  against  Franoe ; 
and.oondnded  his  harangne  by  demanding  war.  Louis,  the  shadow' 
of  a  king,  was  induced  to  declare  himself  of  the  same  opinion*  The: 
qvestion  was  discussed :  and  the  popukce  crowding  into  the  galle- 
ries, clamoured  wildly  for  war.  Becquey  exhorted  the  assembly  to 
beware  of  precipitation :  France,  he  declared,  was  in  need  of  repose  y 
the  eonstitndon  was  as  yet  unsettled  ;  the  lavs  not  well  enforced ; 
the  finances  were  in  disorder.  The  proposal  for  inyadihg  the> 
Netherlands  would  be  resisted  by  England,  whose  policy  had  ever 
been  to  make  the  Netherlands  a  barrier  against  France.  Austria 
hiMl  taken  none  but  defensiye  measures ;  and,  although  France  had> 
established  three  powerful  armies  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  Attstria'8> 
last  despatch  had  breathed  only  of  peace.  If  Austria  had  distrusted 
their  professions,  did  they  not  remember  how  often  their  walls  had 
echoed  with  the  cry  of  war  against  kings?.  '^If^*  he  continued,' 
^^  if  we  attack  Austria  in  this  manner,  we  shall  force  all  the  kings* 
of  the  earth  to  enter  into  a  league  i^gainst  us,  for  they  will  see  that 
we  ate  shaking  all  their  throneSir— <We  shall  obtain  the  character  of 
«^reasorB.-^You  will  have  to  fight,  in  the  end,  not  only  the  kings 
of  Europe,  but  the  people  of  Europe,  who  will  encoonter  you  with 
the  animosity  which  all  feel  against  those  who  attempt  to  mterrupt 
the  quiet  and  welfare  of  their  country."  Becquey  was  heard  with 
impadenee ;  and  war  was  decreed  by  acclamation. 

Actiye  operations  speedily  began,  bnt  the  insubordination  of  the" 
French  troops  overwhelmed  them  with  disgrace.  La  Fayette  fled 
from  his  own  mutinouB  soldiers,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  allies.- 
Another  general  was  murdered^  Had  the  enemy  acted  with  decision^ 
the  war,  to  all  ^ypearance,  might  have  been  terminated  in  a  single 
campaign*    Unfbrtunatdy,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  leader  of  the 
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Pnuaians,  was  a  tnuior:  he  sought  not  the  inteiest  of  the  ooohikhi^ 
cause,  hat  negotiated  to  proonre  for  hunself  the  crown  of  Fnoee. 
The  negotiation  was  artfully  protracted  by  Dumouries,  until  the 
oritioal  moment  had  passed ;  until  the  French  army  was  greatly  in- 
creased, ajid  its  dread  of  the  Prussian  arms  had  completely  subsided. 
Dumouriez  then  unsheathed  the  sword  in  earnest,  and  the  duke  was 
forced  to  make  an  ignominious  retreat  Thus  abandoned  by  their 
allies,  the  Austrians  were  driyen  back  to  Flanders,  and  were  totally 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes  (Not.  6,  A.D.  1792).  As  the  bar- 
rier fortresses  had  been  dismantled,  some  years  before,  by  the  eooeDtrie 
philanthropy  of  Joseph  II.,  the  ^^  philosopher,"  there  was  nothing  to 
check  the  adyanoe  of  the  French;  and  the  whole  county  was 
speedily  oyerrun. 

Elated  with  unexpected  success,  the  Conrention,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  National,  and  Legislatiye,  assemblies,  was  not  ooiitent 
with  having  established  revolutionary  clubs  in  eyery  part  of  Eiart^ ; 
but  offered  aid  and  ^^  fraternity  "  to  all  that  would  strike  for  what 
it  was  pleased  to  call  freedom  and  equality ;  while  it  menaced  with 
war  all  that  adhered  to  the  throne  and  the  privileged  dasses  (Nov. 
19,  A.D.  1792).  Such  an  announcement  provoked  the  lemoo- 
strances  of  England ;  but  was  reiterated,  as  if  in  defiance.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards  (Aug.  lOX  and 
the  captivity  of  the  royal  fiunily;  and  it  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Louis  XI V.  (Jan.  A.D.  1793).  England  no  longer 
hesitated-:  the  French  ambassador  had  already  beoi  dismissed;  now 
war  was  formally  declared. 

France  all  this  time  was  hastening  from  crisis  to  crisis ;  and  at 
each  crisis  sinking  deeper  in  blood.  The  Girondists  or  Constita- 
tionists  had  hitherto  been  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  lliey 
were  unwilling  to  vote  the  death  of  Louis;  but  were  eqnally 
unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  danger.  They  voted  the  king's 
death  against  their  consciences,  and  became  themselves  the  next 
victims.  The  Jacobins,  their  triumphant  enemies,  being  thos  left 
without  control,  the  Reign  of  Terror  began  its  sanguinary  oigiea 
The  massacre  of  the  Girondists  was  not  unregretted :  seventy  of  the 
departments  took  up  arms  to  avenge  their  fietlL  The  greater  part 
were  soon  quelled  by  the  eneigetic  measures  of  Robespierre. 

Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  and  nearty  the  whole  diatriot  item 
the  English  Channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  dared,  howevsi; 
to  remain  in  arms,  and  defy  the  efforts  of  the  capital.  Before  the 
three  towns  of  the  south  could  unite  their  forces,  the  rqwhlicaB 
troops  entered  Marseilles,  and  the  guillotine  began  its  work  of  bkMML 
From  thence  they  moved  to  Lyons,  the  heart  of  the  conledeney. 
One  hundred  cannon  were  pointed  against  its  outworks,  troops  were 
gathering  around  it  from  all  points,  terms  were  refused,  and  night 
and  day  it  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of  shells,  and  red-hot  balls  were 
bursting  upon  the  devoted  town.  Conflagrations  broke  out,  the 
arsenal  exploded,  the  great  hospital,  filled  with  wounded  and  djring, 
was  rescued  two-4Uid-forty  times  from  the  flamesi  and  at  length 
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flank  in  adies.  Despite  of  a  tJionsand  horron,  despite  tao  of  the 
flaming  shover  of  death  and  the  £ftlling  hooses,  the  inhabitants 
fought  nobly  on*  But  iaxome  n^as  withering  their  spirit  The 
women  refused  bread,  that  the  men  might  have  strength  to  fight ; 
Knt  ail  was  in  vain.  One  gallant  band  broke  through  the  asssilauts^ 
aiod  fought  its  way  to  Switseriand;  and  the  town  meantimiB 
d^tulatod. 

.  The  great  crime  of  Lyons  was  its  power:  the  Conyention  had 
deohured  that  ^^  Paris  should  be  the  centre  of  political  authority ; 
no  oommunity  i^nld  be  sufiered  to  exist  which  can  ^pretend  to  riTal< 
the  oapitaL"  Not  only  the  influence  of  the  Lyonese^  but  the 
attachment  of  msny  of  them  to  the  ancient  fiuth,  provoked  the 
wxath  of  Paris.  The  general  havoc  to  which  it  was  therefoia 
doomed,  was  udiered  in  by  the  destruction  of  religious  emblems  that 
adorned  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  the  coiners  of  the  streets. 
Atheism  was  then  proclaimed,  and  with  blasphemous  mummery,  the: 
cruciflx  and  the  book  of  the  gospels  were  publicly  burnt  The 
work  of  death  followed.  The  guillotine  was  too  slow  and  too 
merciful :  the  wretched  Lyouese  were  bound  together  in  double  file^ 
Mid  mown  down  by  musketry  and  grape-shot 

When  Lyons  had  been  reduced  to  a  he^>  of  almost  deserted 
ruins,  the  troops  assailed  Toulon,  which  had  put  itself  under  the 
protection  of  the  English.  A  young  Gorsican  oflEicer  of  engineers, 
the  famous  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  directed  the  f  rench  batteries,  and 
floon  rendered  the  place  untenable.  The  English  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  town,  after  consigning  fifteen  French  ships  of  the  line 
and  eight  frigates  to  the  flames,  and  receiving  on  bosfd  their  own 
fleet  fonrtera  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Toulon. 

While  Lyons  and  Toulon  were  thus  foiling  a  prey  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  government,  the  western  provinces  were  braving  all 
its  efforts.  The  peasantry  of  those  districts,  the  Yendeans  and 
Chouans,  had  not  been  deserted  either  by  their  nobles  or  clergy, 
and  were  devotedly  attached  to  boih.  Their  gallant  efforts  in  behalf 
ofthe  royal  family,  excited  the  terror  and  hatred  of  the.  French 
government  The  best  troops  in  the  country  were  sent  against 
undisciplined  men,  wiih  orders  to  level  the  numarons  hedges,  to 
bum  this  dwellings,  to  shoot  the  entire  household, .  master  and 
aervant,  of  every  noble  and  priest,  and  to  destroy,  without  mercy, 
all  that  were  in  arms.  The  troops  were  even  given  to  understand, 
that  the  extermination  of  the  whole  people  would  be  grateful  to  the 
Convention. 

The  Ghonans  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  The 
Vendeans  occupied  Poitou  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
country  of  the  latter  was  a  labyrinth  of  hedges  set  with  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  firewood:  the  roads  were  narrow  lanes,  which  in 
wintry  weather  were  the  beds  of  tohents,  and  which  were  inclosed, 
and  overarched  with  dense  masses  of  foliage.     It  was  not  uncom-^ 
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mon  for  the  natires  themselves  to  lose  their  w»7  vhen  only  two  or 
three  miles  from  home. 

It  was  behind  the  hedges  of  Poitoo,  that  the  Bhiek  Piinoe,  five 
centuries  before,  had  arrayed  his  archers  for  the  overthiow  of  Uie 
French  chivalry ;  it  was  behind  the  hedges  of  the  same  land  that 
the  bold  peasantry  had  now  to  array  for  battle,  against  their  vetenii 
conntrymen,  the  victors  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  From  six  dlflSsreBt 
points  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Franoe  nuurehed 
into  the  devoted  province  of  La  Vendue.  They  were  everywhete 
entangled,  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed.  A  second  and  yet  mon 
dee|>erate  assault  followed.  The  peasantry  fought  on,  and  dai«d  to 
encounter  in  a  pitched  battle  forty  thousand  of  the  Rpnblicui 
troops.  Elighty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  at  last 
compelled  to  abandon  their  homes.  In  the  open  country  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire  they  faced  their  pursuers,  trampled  mider 
foot  the  hitherto  invincible  garrison  of  Mayence,  and  totally  dis- 
persed their  formidable  opponents.  Paris  trembled  at  the  news, 
and  had  England  bestirred  itself,  the  war  might  at  once  have  been 
terminated  The  long  promised  reinforcements  from  England  did  at 
last  arrive,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  the  gallant  peasantry  had  been 
again  assailed,  and  at  length  dispersed  or  slaughtered.  Of  thoee 
that  passed  the  Loire  a  few  months  before,  only  three  thoosand 
returned  to  their  native  groves,  and  there,  throughout  the  winter, 
they  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  The  Parisiaoskept  a  day 
of  festivity,  and  amid  the  dance  was  heard  the  repeated  exelaoai- 
tion,  ^  La  Vendue  is  destroyed  !  La  Vend6e  is  no  more  1  ** 

The  deliberate  system  of  extermination  that  was  still  directed 
against  the  inhabitants,  and  the  executions  that  every  day  for  scMoe 
months  consigned  hundreds  to  the  waters  of  the  IJoire,  anNiaed 
despair.  New  bands  overwhelmed  the  astonished  republicaoa,  and 
Paris  learned  from  the  mingled  tidings  of  defeat  and  viot<»y  that  La 
Yend6e  survived  its  disasters,  that  La  yend6e  was  yet  to  be  feared. 
Another  feeble  and  abortive  effort  was  made  by  die  Engliah,  in 
behalf  of  the  struggling  and  heroic  peasants,  and  five  thoosand 
emigrants  were  landed,  but  only  for  their  own  destruction. 

Before  Lyons  had  been  captured,  and  while  La  Yendde  was  in 
the  flush  of  its  early  victories,  Robespierre  found  means  to  ooBoeo* 
trate  all  the  powers  of  the  government  in  his  Conunittee  of  Poblio 
Safety,  and  obliged  the  remnant  of  the  Convention  to  declare  eveiy 
Frenchman  a  citisen,  and  to  empower  every  fifty  thousand  citittns 
to  choose  a  deputy.  These  deputies  were  to  be  renewed  every  year 
on  the  first  of  May.  This  appearance  of  complete  popular  repre- 
sentation was,  however,  a  delusion ;  it  was  a  mere  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Revolutinanr 
mittees,  to  the  almost  incredible  number  of  filly  tbonsand, 
established  in  every  part  of  France.  The  five  hundred  and  huij 
thousand  members  of  these  committees  were  men  of  the  very  lowest 
classes,  and  being  involved  in  numerous  atrocities  and  paid  at  ike 
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iste  of  three  fnmos  a  day,  were  bound  up  both  in  life  and  fortune 
with  the  continuanee  of  the  existing  government.  They  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  ^^  Buspeeted  "  individuals,  and  all 
were  legally  suspected  that  paused  in  the  career  of  revolution. 

Bv  the  captivity  or  death  of  its  most  talented  members,  the  Con- 
vention was  now  but  a  name.  The  demon  that  had  so  long  agitated 
society  now  revealed  his  hideous  features.  Schools  and  colleges, 
with  scarcely  one  exception,  were  dosed,  and  their  revenues  seques- 
trated. The  tombs  of  the  French  kings  and  heroes  that  slept  at 
St.  Denis  were  rifled  and  destroyed  ;  Sunday  was  erased  from  the 
oelendar;  every  tenth  day  was  to  be  the  day  of  rest,  and  on  that 
day  Atheism  was  openly  preached  and  applauded;  the  churches 
were  despoiled,  and  Christianity  was  dechu«d  to  be  no  more ;  the 
images  of  Christ  and  his  saints  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  those 
of  Marat  and  his  fellows  were  elevated  in  their  place ;  a  woman 
personifying  the  goddess  of  Reason,  was  borne  through  the  streets  in 
a  triumphal  car,  amid  adoring  multitudes,  and  was  enthroned  on  the 
high  altar  of  Notre  Dame,  and  amid  the  most  disgusting  revelry, 
the  most  venerable  of  the  Paririan  churches  was  converted  into  the 
Temple  of  Reason.  The  retribution  of  heaven  quickly  followed.  Its 
lightnings  indeed  did  not  consume  the  blaspheming  multitude ;  but 
the  passions  that  had  rebelled  against  Qod,  were  themselves  his 
avengers. 

Royalists,  and  Constitutionalists,  and  Girondists,  had  already  gone 
to  exile  or  the  guillotine,  or  had  perished  in  the  woods  and  caves  of 
the  south-west  of  France.  It  was  now  to  be  the  turn  of  the  various 
sectious  of  the  Jacobins.  Robespierre  closely  watched  the  conduct 
of  his  fellow  Jacobins,  the  followers  of  Hebert  and  Danton,  and 
attributing  the  disorgauiiation  of  society  to  their  boasted  in  fidelity, 
pointed  out  the  tyrannical,  selfish  tendencies  of  Atheism,  and  sought 
his  own  security  and  power  in  checking  its  wild  career.  If  even  this 
sacceeded,  much  remained  to  be  done ;  men  stood  amid  the  wrecks 
of  both  old  and  new  institutions,  confronting  one  another  in  deadly 
hostility.  To  restore  union,  Robespierre  guided  the  quarrels  both 
of  the  anarchists  and  the  more  moderate  leaders  to  their  mutual 
ruin ;  and  though  inclined  to  democracy,  he  sought  to  enforce  order 
hy  an  unrelenting  despotism.  ^^ Terror  and  Virtue"  were  his 
watchwords,  and  if  with  him  the  latter  was  a  mere  shadow,  the 
former  was  a  terrible  reality.  Hebert,  Chaumette,  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  anarchists ;  and  Danton,  the  founder  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal ;  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  self-styled  ^^  apostle  of  liberty," 
and  a  host  of  the  like  infatuated,  but  comparatively  moderate,  men, 
were  speedily  among  the  victims  of  the  guillotine.  ^  1  at  length 
perceive,"  were  the  bitter  words  of  Danton,  ^^  that  in  revolutions, 
the  supreme  authority  remains  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
abandoned." 

The  reign  of  terror  was  now  triumphant,  and  for  four  eventful 
months,  Robespierre  was  faithful  to  his  watchword,  till  his  own 
death  completed  the  ghastly  list  of  one  million  of  victims  (July  28, 
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A.D.  1794).  Dreading  his  relentless  cmeltjr,  muiy  of  tboee  liisl 
vere  once  his  firmest  adherents  united  against  him.  l^ken  prisoner, 
he  was  resouod,  and  one-half  of  Paris  was  armed  against  the 
other.  After  a  straggle  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  the  Oonv«nti<m 
triumphed,  and  Rohespierre,  with  his  jaw  shattered  hj  his  own 
hand,  was  led  to  the  gaillotin^  amid  the  waying  of  handkerehiela^ 
the  most  shocking  jests,  the  wildest  merriment,  and  tiie  hasehaoaliaii 
dances  of  phrensied  women.  Paris,  howerer,  and  eren  the  haH  of 
the  Convention,  was  still  a  scene  of  riot  and  murder.  The  middle  had 
triumphed  oyer  the  lowest  classes ;  hut  their  sanguinary  yengeance 
told  that  they  were  scarcely  less  hloodthirsty  thim  the  yBAqnisbed. 
The  lower  orders  were  deprived  of  their  caamon  and  pikes;  a 
national  guard  was  formed  from  the  more  respectable  elassea, 
and  batteries  of  cannon  were  always  ready  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries,  beneath  the  vety  windows  of  ihe  Convention.  The 
Convention  had  been  chosen  by  universal  sajfl&age,  and  in  its  eariy 
measures  proved  that  it  was  devoted  to  democmcy.  Ebtperience 
and  suffering  had  wonderfully  changed  its  prinoijdes ;  from  the  new 
government  which  it  now  voted,  the  influence  of  the  lower  claeseB 
was  carefully  excluded.  The  OtntfUiil  of  Five  Hundred  was  to 
enjoy  the  sole  power  of  proposing  laws,  but  the  sanction  of  Uie 
AncienU  was  indispensable.  A  Directory^  named  by  the  Five 
Hundred,  and  approved  by  the  Ancients,  was  to  form  the  ezeentive 
(A.D.  1795). 

This  arrangement  displeased  the  Parisians;  a  motley  combina- 
tion of  all  parties  was  formed,  and  was  directed  chiefly  by  known 
royalists.  It  was  joined  by  the  national  guard,  and  the  ConveDtion 
trembled  for  its  safety.  Barras  was  ordered  to  qndl  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  he  called  in  the  services  of  Napoleon  Buonapaiie.  The 
insurgents  advanced  by  the  quays  and  the  Rue  de  St.  Hooore. 
They  were  mowed  down  with  grape-shot,  and  alter  a  ronrderoos 
contest,  especially  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Roque,  they  were 
completely  dispersed,  and  the  new  constitution  was  triumphantly 
enforced. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  and  of  the  oonvnlsive  efforts  of  La 
Vendue,  France  was  yet  able  to  scatter  the  hosts  that  threatened 
its  frontiers.  The  credit  of  its  assignats  was  not  entirely  exhausted; 
and  conscripts  and  artillery  abonnded.  Under  these  iavonraUe 
circumstances,  it  levied  one  million  two  hundred  thonsand  men,  and 
presented  an  overwhelming  force  against  every  assailant.  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  intent  on  seising 
Poland,  than  on  the  success  of  the  common  oanse ;  while  the  English 
levies  that  were  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Dunk^k^  were,  like  ttioir 
leader,  tbe  duke  of  York,  unaccustomed  to  war.  They  lost  mnch 
time  ;  were  ill-supported  by  the  Austiians ;  and  instead  of  taking 
Dunkirk,  could  not  support  themselves  in  Handera.  It  was  thought 
that  with  his  force  of  thirty  thousand  men,  the  duke  ought  to  have 
at  least  held  Nimeguen  despite  of  seventy  thousand  opponents. 
This  city,  however,  was  abandoned  in  its  turn,  and  the  En^ish 
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contiDued  their  retreat  Winter  set  in ;  and  thinking,  aceording 
to  old  taotios,  that  the  campaign  most  be  over,  the  duke  left  the 
annj,  to  take  his  recreation  in  England  (A.D.  1794).  Scarcely, 
however,  were  the  canals  and  rivers  well  frozen,  when  the  French- 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  English,  and  compelled  them  to  recom<^ 
mence  their  disastrous  retreat.  They  hastened  to  Bremen  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  (A.D.  1795).  The  Rhine  became  the* 
eastern  border  of  France ;  Holland,  under  the  name  of  the  Batavian 
Republic,  became  a  virtual  province  of  France ;  and  Russia,  Spain, 
the  north  of  Qerraanj,  Sweden,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  Oassel,  and* 
the  Protestant  states  of  Switzerland  submitted  to  terms.  Buonaparte, 
meantime,  compelled,  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
sue  for  peace ;  forced  the  bridge  of  Lodi  at.  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Austrian  cannon ;  took  Pavia  and  Mihin ;  pursued  the  enemy 
into  the  neutral  territory  of  Venice,  and  drove  them  in  confusion 
across  the  Athesis  (A.D.  1796).  The  disasters  of  the  Austrians  in* 
Italy  were  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  manful  struggles  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  Southern  Germany.  Though  at  first  repelled- 
by  Moreau  and  St.  Cyr^  he  recovered  his  grouikl,  and  even  drove 
the  assGulants  across  rae  Rhine. 

While  the  English  in  vain  attempted  to  check  the  progress  of  the- 
French  forces  in  Fhmders,  they  maintained  their  usual  superiority 
at  sea,  and  achieved  triumphs,  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  witnessed/ 
The  French  possessed  seventy-five  ships  of  the  line,  and  seven^ 
frigates ;  the  English^  a  hundred  and  twenty*nine  ships  of  the  line, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  frigates.  The  destruction  of  capital  and» 
commerce  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  had  impaired  the 
naval  resources  of  Fxanoe^  and  the  more  experienced  officers  of  the 
fleet  had  been  involved  in  the  common  lot  of  exile  or  deatL  I^ 
however,  France  could  not  hope  for  naval  victory,  it  could  at  least 
obtain  revenge :  it  let  loose  a  swarm  of  privateers,  that  were  for 
years  the  terror  of  the  English  merchantmen.  The  East  and  West 
Indies  were  left  to  their  fate ;  and  all  except  St.  Domingo  became  the 
prey  of  the  EnglisL  At  St  Domingo,  the  principles  of  the  French^ 
Revolution  had  been  hailed  with  rapture.  The  voice  of  equality 
aroused  the  Mulattoes  and  Blacks  to  wrest  from  the  Whites  the 
monopoly  of  government.  The  three  daases  were  soon  engaged  in  a 
war  of  extermination.  The  Blacks  triumphed;  then  quarrelled; 
with  one  another ;  and  at  last  were  reduced  by  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  operation  of  the  Rural  Code,  to  a  moire  deplorable 
condition  than  ever.  Thus  was  again  repeated  to  the  world,  the 
moral  of  the  latter  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  public 
licentiousness  produces  its  own  punishment;  that  real  equality  is 
an  impossibility;  and  that  liberty  must  be  purchased  by  some 
restraint. 

Cut  off  from  the  colonies  of  which  it  was  eventualiy  deprived, 
and  scourged  with  civil  war,  France  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war  began  to  experience  the  horrors  of  famine.  It  expected  the 
arrival  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  provision-ships  from.  America ;  but  it 
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maintain  the  contest,  and  conld  no  longer  be  certain  of  an  abiohite 
majority.  In  1775,  it  was  proposed  to  take  four  thoosaad  of  the 
Irish  troops  for  the  American  war.  When  this  was  gimoted,  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  four  thofisand  foreign  mereenaiies.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  goremment,  this  bill  was  rejected  by  a  laige 
majority.  This  may  appear  as  the  first  token  of  awakening  inde- 
pendence ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  only  another  form  of  the  earlier 
opposition  of  the  discontented  oligarchs.  Such  was  the  Iriah  parlia- 
ment ;  the  passire  instrument,  by  turns,  of  oligarchs  or  rainisten. 
Its  existence,  its  ideas,  its  demandlB,  had  litUe  or  nothing  in  oomiDon 
with  the  mtion. 

The  mass  of  the  nation,  the  whole  body  of  CathoHos,  were  not 
only  excluded  from  parliament,  from  elections,  from  meet  of  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  but  were  compelled  to  support  a  ferai  of 
religion  which  they  abhorred,  and  to  pay  more  for  its  snpport  tfaaa 
the  Protestants  themselres.  The  great  proprietors  were  the  deeoaod- 
ants  of  those  that  had  settled  on  the  confiscated  lands,  both  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  and  the  Catholic  lords  of  the  English  pale.  The  knds 
of  these  proprietors  were  usually  rented  by  a  class  bat  too  wdl 
known  as  middle-men,  from  their  position  between  the  enltiTmlor 
and  the  landlord.  As  the  parliament  hud  exempted  paatoie-laiid 
from  tithes,  and  as  the  export  of  beef  and  pork  was  yery  great,  the 
middle-men  retained  all  such  land  in  their  own  poaseaaion,  a&d 
let  out  the  rest  at  a  large  profit.  The  tillage  was  thus  for  the  moct 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics;  and  upon  lliem  oonseqnentlj 
pressed  almost  the  entire  weight  of  tithes.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  additional  and  arbitrary  rates  were  frequently  leyied  by 
priyate  authority,  and  the  man  that  dared  to  resist,  or  to  staad 
between  the  tithe -proctors  and  middle-men  and  their  hdpleas 
yictims,  was  marked  as  a  ^disaffected"  character,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  experienced  the  wrath  of  the  ascendancy.  Thus  perished 
Sheehy,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  several  gentlemen,  the  yieCims  of  a 
conspiracy  not  less  atrocions,  in  many  of  its  ciicnmatanoes,  than 
even  that  of  Titus  Gates  (A.I).  1762). 

Treated  thus  as  a  conquered  race ;  branded  as  the  profeaBon  of  a 
traitorous  and  idolatrous  creed ;  left,  in  yiolation  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  at  the  mercy  of  insulting  enemies ;  and  excluded  by  the 
operation  of  the  penal  hiws  from  justice,  from  education,  and  stSl 
more  as  much  as  possible  from  the  guidance  and  conaohttioiis  of 
religion ;  what  wonder  that  some  of  the  Irish  should  be  fboad  to 
hold  out  in  Connaught  for  their  native  kings  as  late  even  as  1770  ? 
what  wonder  that  ^^  Levellers  "  (of  the  new  indosuree),  aUterwaidi 
known  as  Whiteboys  (from  the  shirt  or  bock  over  their  dressX  snd 
other  unlawful  associations  should  have  been  formed,  and  should 
have  inflicted,  many  a  time,  a  blind  and  sanguinary  retribiitiofi  ? 
The  wonder  is,  that,  instead  of  rising  in  one  body  to  avenge  Hm 
wrongs,  the  nation  endured  them  almost  without  a  munniir,  Bor 
sought  redress  until  a  legal  path  was  opened,  preferring  the  blesamgs 
•of  patient  suffering,  to  the  ferment  of  revenge. 
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Tlie  moment  at  laet  arrived,  in  which  that  legal  path  was,  at  least, 
partiallj  opened.  A  few  days  after  the  bill  had  passed  for  the 
relief  of  British  Catholics  (A.D.  1778),  a  similar  bill  passed  in  Ire- 
land, for  enabling  Catholics  to  be  guaj^lijuis  to  their  own  children, 
to  hold  and  transmit  estates  on  long  leases,  and  to  deprive  the  child 
that  had  become  a  Protestant,  of  the  right  to  seiae  all  or  part  of  his 
Catholic  father  s  lands. 

Although  the  passing  of  this  bill  was  followed  by  an  unusually 
long  recess,  the  country  was  any  thing  but  tranquiL  The  dose  of 
the  American  markets  had  caused  a  general  stagnation  of  trade; 
and,  in  this  impoverished  state,  of  the  b^k  of  the  people,  the  British 
parliament  was  requested  to  pay  the  regiments  that  had  been  taken 
from  Irebud.  Its  refusal  was  met  with  resolutions,  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  merchants,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  British  goods* 
The  distress,  meantime,  increased ;  and,  whether  from  attributing,  it 
in  great  measure  to  misgovemment,  and  desiring  to  oppose  it  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Americans ;  or  whether  from  indignation  at 
the  repeated  descents  of  the  French ;  or  whether,  in  fine,  from  a 
mixture  of  all  these  feelings,  people  began  to  associate  together  in 
bands  of  Yolujntbebs  (A.D*  1779) ;  and  soon  received  from  govern-^ 
ment  an  unequivocal  mark  of  approbation  in  the  distribution  of 
sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms. 

Men  of  every  shade  of  belief  and  politics,  Presbyterians,  Anglicans, 
and  eventually  not  a  few  of  the  Catholics ;  the  old  Republican 
Whig,  the  Wl^g  the  upholder  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Tory ;  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ;  all,  save  the  oli* 
garchy  itself  found  representatives  in  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers. 
Thos  banded  together,  they  felt  their  strength,  became  conscious  of 
an  undivided,  national  existence:  they  discussed  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  time ;  demanded  free  trade  and  reform  of  parlia* 
ment;  and  declared  that  Ireland  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
that  the  only  authority  that  had  a  right  to  their  obedience,  was  that 
of  the  ^^  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland." 

This  dedtfation  alluded  to  the  encroachments  of  the  English 
parliament,  which  assumed  the  right  of  dictating  laws  to  Ireland. 
This  right  it  actually  enforced,  though  not  without  constant  resistance 
from  the  Irish  parliament.  Nor  was  this  all :  in  1779  a  decision  of 
the  Irish  Exchequer  was  annulled  by  the  Irish,  but  affirmed  by  the 
English,  House  of  Lords.  The  Irish  peers  ordered  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer  to  be  imprisoned ;  while  the  English  voted  that  they 
bad  authority  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  had  no 
authority  to  amend  or  judge  the  sentence  of  any  court  in  Ireland. 

This  state  of  conflict  was  not  long  to  continue :  the  critical  state 
of  £ngland,«tbe  enrolment  of  the  Volunteersi  and  the  ministry  of 
Fox,  the  ardent  advocate  of  popular  rights;  all  prognosticated 
change.  Accordingly,  the  English  parliunent  cancelled  an  act  of 
George  I.,  by  which  it  had  asserted  a  right  to  make  kws  for 
Ireland  (A.D.  1782). 

4  A 
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Flood  and  others  declared  that  this  repeal  was  not  a  snflkieot 
guarantee  for  the  future.  ^^What,"  demanded  Wakh,  an  aUe 
barrister,  ^^  does  the  repeal  of  this  law  do  with  respect  to  Irekad  ? 
Simply  this^  and  not  a  jot  more :  it  expunges  the  declaration  of  the 
power  from  the  English  statute-book ;  but  it  does  not  deny  the 
power  to  make  laws  hereafter  to  bind  Ireland,  whenerer  England 
shall  think  herself  in  sufficient  force  for  the  purpose.  I  call  upon 
the  king's  new  attorney-general,  to  rise  in  his  place  and  deckre 
whether  the  assumed  and  usurped  power  of  England  to  bind  Ireland, 
will  not  remain  untouched  and  unrelinquished,  though  the  sixth  of 

of  George  I»  should  be  repealed With  respect  to  the  fine> 

spun  distinction  of  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Fox,  between  external 
and  internal  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  absurd  position  that 
oould  possibly  be  laid  down,  when  applied  to  an  independent  people. 
•  •  .  .  The  parliament  of  Ireland  can  make  laws  for  their  interul 
regulation ;  that  is,  he  gives  us  leare  to  tax  ourselves ;  he  permits 
US  to  take  the  money  out  of  our  purses  for  the  conveni«ioe  of 
England.  But  as  to  external  legislation,  there  Great  Britain  ptie- 
sides :  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  commerce,  to  the  exportation  of 
our  produce,  there  Great  Britain  can  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland. 
Ireland  is  independent,  or  she  is  not :  if  she  is  independent,  no 
power  on  earth  can  make  laws  to  bind  her  externally  or  int«naa21y, 

save  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland I  tberefote 

again  repeat  it,  that  until  England  nnequivocaily  declares,  by  aa 
act  of  her  own  legislature,  that  she  has  no  power  to  make  laws  to 
bind  Ireland,  the  assumed  and  usurped  power  of  English  legislalioB 
over  this  country,  is  not  relinquished."  Grattan,  on  ike  other  hand, 
was  satisfied ;  he  was  overwhelmed,  was  blinded  with  gta^tade. 
His  answer  to  Flood  &nd  his  party,  took  the  whole  question  for 
granted:  ^*An  honourable  gentleman  supposes  that  England  will 
again  assume  this  power,  when  she  can  find  herself  able,  but  that 
supposition  must  lose  all  weight  from  the  solemn  surrender  England 
has  made  of  this  assumed  power." 

Although  this  repeal  of  the  sixth  of  George  I.  was  esteemed  by 
many  a  national  boon,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
the  Irish  parliament  and  judicature,  it  would  only  serve  to  streBgthcn 
the  sway  of  the  Ascendancy,  unless  a  total  change  were  made  in  the 
system  of  election.  This  was  immediatelv  perceived,  and  lood, 
therefore,  was  the  cry  for  parliamentary  rerorm. 

As  that  reform  was  not  forthcoming,  a  body  of  delegates  from 
the  province  of  Ulster,  appointed  and  aided  by  the  Yolonteen, 
assembled  in  the  Protestant  church  of  Dungannon  (Septemb^^ 
A.D.  1783).  It  was  there  resolved  that  a  convention  of  del^alee 
from  the  whole  of  the  Volunteer  army,  should  meet  and  deliberate  in 
Dublin.  They  accordingly  met  at  the  Rotunda,  and  soon  orgamaed 
the  congress,  and  its  corresponding  and  national  oommltleea  That 
there  was  the  spectacle  of  two  deliberative  and  representative  bodies, 
sitting  at  once  within  the  same  capital.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that,  whether  the  Convention  looked  merely  to  success,  or  whether 
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it  reallj  desired  the  prosperitj  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  it  would 
have  established  its  measures  upon  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  un- 
limited emancipation.  It  soon  proved  that  its  views,  instead  of 
extending  to  the  whole  nation,  were  limited  to  the  scanty  population 
of  ^  Churchmen"  and  Dissenters. 

For  many  years  the  Catholics  had  had  a  conmiittee  for  seeking  a 
redress  of  the  penal  inflictions.  The  confiding  loyalty  of  this  body 
was  turned,  both  against  itself  and  the  Convention,  by  an  ungenerous 
goremment.  Loixl  Kenmare,  the  ostensible  head  of  the  committee, 
was  entreated  not  to  embarrass  the  state  at  so  critical  a  moment ; 
and,  with  most  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  he  signed  an 
address,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  recover,  at  such  a  time,  their 
long-lost  rights.  In  this,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholics 
thought  very  di£ferently:  there  was  no  rebellion,  they  said,  no 
foreign  enemy ;  the  country  could  not  suffer  ^m  their  just 
demands,  although  it  was  possible  that  ministers  might  be  embar- 
rassed, perhaps  thrown  out  of  office.  They  therefore  publicly 
disavowed  the  address  of  the  *' Kenmarites,'  with  the  indignant 
remark,  that  they  were  not  in  love  with  their  own  degradation. 

The  Convention,  however,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Cbarle- 
mont  and  his  friend  Colonel  Robert  Stewart,  afterwards  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  shut  its  eyes  to  their  disavowal,  and,  professing  to  consider  the 
address  as  the  voice  of  the  Catholic  body,  rejected  a  proposal  for 
urging  upon  the  attention  of  the  parliament  the  grievances  of  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  Government  saw  the  error,  and  feared  the 
Yolnnteers  no  longer :  they  had  no  sympathy  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  strength  of  apparent  union  had  at  first 
terrified :  it  was  discovered  to  be  but  a  plumtom. 

A  conflict  with  a  body  at  once  military  and  deliberative  is  a 
dangerous  task,  and  calculated  to  produce  union  where  before  there 
was  none.  The  government,  therefore,  sought  to  intimidate.  A 
mere  threat  proving  ineffectual,  the  printers  of  the  Sunday  news« 
papers,  and  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  were  pro- 
secuted (A.D.  1784).  Startled  by  these  measures,  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Volunteers  became  neutral  in  the  contest,  or  gave 
their  support  to  the  government  Still,  however,  the  Volunteers 
persisted ;  and  in  January,  1 785,  their  second  congress  assembled. 
It  consisted  of  two  hundred  delegates,  the  representatives  of  twenty- 
seven,  out  of  the  thirty-two,  counties  of  Ireland.  It  soon  proved 
a  fiEulure ;  and  it  broke  up  to  meet  no  more. 

Though  the  training  of  Volunteers  and  the  petitioning  for  reform 
still  continued,  the  government  had  now  quelled  much  of  the  Ulster 
enthusiasm.  The  question  of  the  regency,  during  the  malady  of 
Geoige  IIL,  renewed  the  spirit,  and  reunited  the  scattered  energies 
of  the  nation :  Ireland  asserted  its  right  to  select  its  own  regent ; 
and  chose  the  Prince  of  Wales  (A.D.  1789).  Camden,  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  refused  to  forward  the  address ;  and  the  whole  nation 
was  in  a  ferment  The  earl  of  Cbarlemont,  whose  prudence  as 
chief  of  the  Volunteers,  had  restrained  that  formidable  body  within 
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reasonable  limits,  formed  the  ''  Whig  Club,"  for  diffusing  aod  Tindi- 
eating  the  principles  of  the  English  Revolution.  The  example  was 
followed  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  enthusiasm  redoubled 
with  the  tidings  that  France,  the  slare  of  despotism,  had  br<^en  from 
her  chains.  Despite  of  the  Irish  ministry,  the  obnoxions  mesage 
was  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  graciously  reoeired  ;  but 
the  recovery  of  George  III.  suspended  the  dispute. 

The  new  impulse  was  not  lost  with  the  occasion  that  gave  it 
birth.  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  combining  for  mntnal  sup- 
port, and  while  the  former  still  demanded  reform ;  the  latter  oon- 
tinned  to  petition  for  general  emancipation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
second  address  from  a  small  number  of  Catholic  lords  and  gentry, 
made  known  to  the  government  that  they  were  its  dutiful  sup- 
porters, that  they  condemned  the  associations  of  the  day ;  and  that 
they  left  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  to  the  discretion  of  their 
rulers.  Such  an  address  being  thought  to  reflect  upon  the  general 
conduct  of  Catholics,  and  of  almost  the  entire  nation,  avoused  a 
universal  spirit  of  indignation,  and  drew  together  more  doeely  than 
before,  both  Catholic  and  Dissenter.  In  October,  1791,  some  of 
the  Catholics  endeavoured  to  organize  a  club  for  *^  removing  reli- 
gious prejudices."  Their  project  failed,  but  the  men  of  Bel&st 
caught  up  the  idea,  and,  in  the  following  month,  began  to  organic 
what  they  had  already  projected,  the  new  society  of  the  Unttbd 
Irishmen  (A.D.  1791).  Its  object  was  to  supply  the  defieieociea, 
by  rectifying  the  errors  of  the  Volunteers;  it  sought  not  only 
reform,  but  the  destruction  of  the  penal  code.  Foremost  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  day,  the  people  of  Belfast  held  a  grand  fentival 
in  July,  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  Dublin  emulated 
the  example  of  its  northern  rival,  by  esta'blishing  a  national  gnard. 
The  uniform  of  the  new  force  varied  in  colour;  but  it  was  an 
ominous  sight  that  their  buttons  were  stamped  with  the  cap  of 
liberty,  instead  of  the  harp  and  crown. 

Alarmed  at  the  increasing  excitement,  the  ministry  at  onoe  at- 
tempted, and  partially  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  to  disarm  and  disband 
the  Volunteers  by  the  Gunpowder  and  Convention  Acts  (A.D.  1 793), 
and  at  the  same  time,  doled  out  another  pittance  of  relief  to  Catholics. 
These  were  no  longer  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  apprentices^  nor 
excluded  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  nor  forbidden  by  the  Act 
of  1782,  to  teach  without  a  license.  The  more  dubious  privilege  of 
intermarriage  with  Protestants  was  likewise  granted.  8o  poor  a 
concession,  when  seven-eighths  of  the  nation  were  petitioning  for 
emancipation,  gave  little  satis&ction.  A  petiUon  to  bestow  upon 
Catholics  the  elective  franchise  was  insultingly  refused ;  and  yet  in 
the  very  next  year,  when  the  ferment  of  opposition  was  daily 
increasing,  and  when,  having  taken  legal  advice,  the  Catholics  had 
formed  a  system  of  delegates,  the  right  of  voting  at  the  county 
elections  was  precipitately  granted.  For  such  conceseions,  people 
could  feel  but  little  gratitude :  when  the  government  felt  secnre* 
their  entreaties  were  often  not  so  much  as  answered,  and  they  them* 
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selves  were  trampled  upon ;  when  the  goyerninent  trembled  for  its 
aafetj,  it  had  not  the  coorage  to  withhold  what  before  it  had  the 
injustice  to  refuse :  men  learned  to  despise  it,  and  to  trust  to  the 
moral  strength  of  justice  and  unity.  It  would  hare  been  well,  had 
they  relied  patiently  and  implicitly  upon  the  influence  of  their 
newly-discovered  power. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  spread  of  discontent  was  completely 
checked  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  the  office  of 
Viceroy.  It  was  understood  that  he  came  with  full  power  to 
remedy  the  national  grievances ;  and  he  himself  declared,  that  he 
was  desired  by  the  British  cabinet  to  give  complete  emancipation. 
The  wish  of  the  government,  the  eloauence  of  Grattan,  and  the 
tumultuous  joy  of  the  people,  electrined  the  inert  mass  of  the 
Commons.  Scarcely,  however,  had  parliament  voted  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  war  with  France,  when 
Fitswilliam  was  recalled.  One  of  his  first  measures  had  been  to 
dismiss  the  powerful  Beresfords,  who  had  hitherto  swayed  the 
lord-lieutenant,  almost  at  will.  The  complaints  of  Lord  Beresford 
vas  the  reason  alleged  by  Pitt  for  the  recall  of  Fitzwilliam.  Men, 
however,  were  incredulous :  they  whispered  that  it  was  a  minis- 
terial artifice;  that  Pitt  had  flattered  their  hopes,  in  order  to  gain 
their  money.  Others  looked  further,  and  thought  they  saw  a 
design  to  make  the  people  feel  the  iron  weight  of  their  oligarchy, 
in  all  its  terrors,  the  more  grievously,  alter  the  short  respite,  that 
so  the  minister  might  extort  a  readier  submission  to  a  legislative 
union  of  England  and  Ireland. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  arrested, 
and  the  insurrectionary  movements  were  accelerated,  by  the  increas- 
ing strength  and  animosity  of  the  Defenders  and  Orangemen.  These 
parties  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  quarrel  of  two  peasants,  in 
an  obscure  village  of  Armagh.  The  quarrel  spread  through  the  village, 
and  at  last,  through  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  first  disputants 
were  Presbyterians.  One  party  was  joined  by  a  few  Catholics. 
Their  adversaries  immediately  saw  that  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  throw  popular  odium  upon  the  whole  body,  by  reviling  them  as 
Papists,  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  laws  against  Catholics, 
to  enter  and  ransack  the  houses  of  their  enemies  with  impunity, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  This  plan,  they  immediately 
adopted,  and  thus,  under  the  protection  of  the  penal  code,  outraged 
the  most  essential  laws  of  society.  From  the  ordinary  time  of  their 
dreaded  visits,  they  became  known  as  ^'  Peep-o'-day^Bot/i"  while 
the  opposite  party,  from  their  resistance  to  the  aggression,  became 
known  as  ^^  Defenders."  The  outrages  of  the  former  became  insup- 
portable ;  and  the  latter  drew  together  in  greater  numbers  to  make 
a  more  desperate  defence.  As  early  as  1785,  the  two  parties  drew 
up  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  combatants,  and  fought  a  pitched 
battle.  General  attention  was  aroused,  and,  as  the  government 
made  little  or  no  interference,  the  population  of  nearly  one- 
third  of  Ireland  engaged   in  the  contest.     Some  of  the  corps  of 
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Tolanteers  united  with  the  Peep-o'-day-Boys ;  and  gave  the  fltrengih 
of  discipline  to  the  assailants.  It  became  no  unosaal  thing  ibr 
fifty  men  a  day  to  fiEiIl  in  this  nnsocial  strife. 

This  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  anarchy  was  enoonnged  by 
men  of  influence  and  power,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  political  anion 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Such  a  union  had  erer  been  the 
dread  of  the  Ascendancy.  When  early  in  the  century,  **  Drapier* s 
Letters  "  had  aroused  a  general  ferment  against  WockI's  patent  for 
a  copper  coinage,  Boulter,  the  Protestant  primate,  who  repeatedly 
filled  the  office  of  lord  justice,  thus  expressed  his  opinion  on  the 
rare  spectacle  of  a  combination  of  Protestants  and  CatholioB  (A.D. 
1724):  '^I  find  that  the  people  of  every  religion,  conntry,  and 
party  here,  are  alike  set  against  Wood's  halfpence,  and  that  the 
agreement  in  this  has  had  a  most  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of 
this  nation,  by  bringing  on  intimacies  between  Papists  and  Jacobites, 
and  the  Whigs,  who  before  had  no  correspondence  with  them." 
The  fact  that  disunion  was  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Aaeendancr 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  seems  to  point  decidedly  to  the 
cause  of  their  present  indiflference  to  the  bloodshed  and  anarchy  of 
the  north.  But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  there  should  be  a  contest, 
however  sanguinary ;  nor  was  it  sufficient  that  the  Defenders  shonld 
be  branded  as  ^  rebellious  Papists ;"  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  their  name  from  the  **  Peep-o'*  day- Boys,"  and  to  sab- 
stitute  in  its  place  one  that  might  be  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
Ascendancy :  hence  the  name,  Peep-o'-day-Boys,  became  lost  in  the 
more  respectable  appellation  of  "  Protestant  Boys,"  or  "  Orange- 
men," as  being  supporters  of  the  same  cause,  and  the  same  principles, 
as  those  of  William  III.  (September,  A.D.  1795). 

When  an  attack  had  been  made  by  the  Defenders  upon  the  Catli<^ 
magistrates  of  Kildare,  and  a  sanguinary  encounter  between  the  two 
parties,  known  ^m  the  village  where  it  occurred  as  the  boM^  of 
Diamond  (September,  A.D.  1795),  had  again  attracted  the  geneiml 
attention,  the  government  took  the  summary,  but  unconstitiitional, 
method  of  sending  all  prisoners  and  suspected  individnalB,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  three  hundred,  on  board  the  fleet.  Early 
in  the  following  year,  the  atrocities  of  the  Defenders  were  portrayed 
to  the  parliament  in  the  most  revolting  colours,  with  a  Tiew  to 
immediate  coercion.  Grattan  replied  by  a  delineation  of  the  oUmt 
side  of  the  picture,  the  atrocities  of  the  *'  Peep-o'-day-Boys,*'  His 
representations  were  fruitless :  it  was  resolved  that  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  should  be  enlarged,  as  well  as  their  means  of  disoovering 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  of  punishing  all  who  had  no  ostensible 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Had  this  resolution  been  diiected 
against  both  parties,  the  parliament  would  have  deserved  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation.  Such,  however,  was  not  their  object.  The 
Orangemen  were  tolerated ;  were  encouraged,  even  by  the  presmee 
of  some  of  the  magistrates ;  were  made  the  chief  means  of  execnting 
the  late  parliamentary  vote.  Future  generations  will  hardly  credit 
the  scenes  that  occurred.     ''  To  Hell  or  Connaught,"  waa  the  £rigfaw> 
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fbl  warning  of  death  or  oxpulsion,  badced  by  blnnderbnss  and 
bayonet,  by  which  they  scared  eight  hundred  Catholic  fiunilies  from 
their  native  county  of  Armagh.  The  magistrates  refused  to  receive 
the  complaints  of  the  dispossessed  Catholics :  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  homes,  and  to  scatter  over  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  bnt 
wherever  they  went,  the  recital  of  their  wrongs  awakened  indig-^ 
nation  and  the  desire  of  vengeance.  The  United  Irishmen  saw  the 
strength  that  might  be  gained  from  a  union  with  the  Defenders :  they 
acconiingly.  took  up  their  cause,  and  went  to  law  against  their 
persecutora  Intimidation  and  murder  prevented  success;  but  the 
Defenders  were  grateful  for  sympathy,  however  fruitless.  Henceforth 
the  name  of  Defender  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  that  of  United 
Irishman. 

Reform  was  now  no  longer  the  object  of  the  popular  leaders ; 
they  thirsted  for  revolution.  Connor,  Emmett,  M'Neven,  Wolf 
Tone,  Tandy,  and  other  dissenters,  who,  at  heart,  were  decided 
republicans,  had  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  for  the  most  part, 
towards  the  dose  o(  1795  or  1796,  and  now  became  the  leaders  of 
the  society,  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  members,  completely 
changed  its  essential  purposes.  To  co-operate  with  the  French,  who 
were  expected,  and  to  prove  a  match  for  the  armed  and  paid  associa- 
tions of  the  Orange  yeomanry  that  were  formed  in  October,  1796, 
they  converted  the  whole  society  into  a  military  organization.  The 
secretary  of  each  local  society  of  twelve,  became  a  serjeant  or 
corporal ;  five  of  these  secretaries  composed  the  lower  baronial 
committee,  and  appointed  a  delegate,  now  a  captain  at  the  head  of 
sixty  men,  to  an  upper  baronial  committee.  On  the  same  principle 
colonels  and  generals  were  appointed.  The  whole  body  was  under 
the  direction  of  an  executive  of  five.  The  whole  society  was  sworn 
to  secrecy,  and  the  article  which  limited  their  views  to  emancipation 
and  reform  was  ominously  cancelled 

Parliament  immediately  appointed  a  secret  committee  of  inquiry, 
and  adopted  the  strongest  measures.  Some  still  pressed  for  con- 
ciliation, as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country ;  and  the 
Reform  Bill  was  proposed  for  the  last  time,  and  refused.  **^  It 
appears,  then,"  exclaimed  Grattan,  ^'  that  the  proselytes  of  r^orm 
and  emancipation  have  recruited  by  these  topics,  and  have  spread 
their  influence,  notwithstanding  your  system  of  coercion,  every- 
where; that,  notwithstanding  your  Convention  Bill  of  1793,  this 
convention  has  grown ;  that,  notwithstanding  your  Gunpowder 
Act,  it  has  armed,  and  increased  its  military  stores  under  that  act ; 
that,  notwithstanding  your  Insurrection  Act,  and  another  bill  to 
disarm,  it  has  greatly  added  to  its  magazines ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  and  General 

Lake's  proclamation,  it  has  multiplied  its  proselytes It 

appears,  I  say,  from  that  report,  that,  just  as  your  system  of  coercion 
advanced,  the  United  Irishmen  advanced ;  that  the  measures  yon 
took  to  coerce,  strengthened ;  to  disperse,  collected ;  to  disarm, 
armed ;  to  render  them  weak  and  odious,  made  them  popular  and 
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powerful :  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  have  loaded  paiibmeBt 
and  goyemment  with  the  odium  of  an  oppressiye  system,  ajid  with 
the  further  odium  of  rejecting  these  two  popular  topics,  which  you 
allow  are  the  most  likely  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  be  the 
beloved  objects  of  the  people.  ....  We  have  offered  yon  our 
measure,  you  will  reject  it;  we  deprecate  yours,  you  will  persevere: 
having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having  dischaiged 
our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  this  day  shall  not 
attend  the  House  of  Commons"  (May,  A.D.  1797). 

The  secret  committee,  meantime,  continued  its  labours,  and  soon 
announced  the  discovenr  of  a  conspiracy.  General  Lake  led  his 
troops  into  Ulster,  and  with  much  violence,  and  no  inoounder- 
able  destruction  of  property  and  life,  stripped  the  dissenters  of  a 
large  quantity  of  arms.  Government,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
pardon  to  all  that,  within  a  limited  period,  would  give  secnrity  for 
their  good  behaviour.  No  longer  overawed,  many  of  the  United 
Irishmen  took  advantage  of  the  offer,  and  most  of  the  inferior 
societies  of  the  union  ceased  to  exist :  it  was  the  separation  of  the 
loyal,  but  misled,  United  Irishmen,  from  the  real  conspiralora,  or 
their  knowing  and  active  abettors.  Loyal  addresses  were  sent  to 
the  castle  in  great  numbers,  first  by  the  Catholics,  and  then  by 
dissenters.  On  the  other  hand,  false  reports  of  massacres  were 
spread  among  the  people,  to  excite  alarm  and  disaffection. 

The  military  organization  had  extended  from  Ulster  to  LeinsAei; 
and  most  parts  of  Munster,  and  was  now  complete ;  arms,  artiUeiy, 
ammunition,  military  plans,  and  well-concerted  arrangemmita,  staff- 
officers,  every  thing  was  prepared.  The  rising  had  been  delayed 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  coming  of  the  French ;  for  while  the 
Directory  amused  Lord  MaJmesbury.  with  a  pretended  negotiatioo, 
jt  was  arranging  terms  with  the  Irish  conspirators.  When  all  was 
agreed  upon,  Hoche,  the  subduer  of  La  Vendee,  sailed  for  Ireland 
with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  corvettes,  transports,  and  other  vessels.  He  had  on 
board  twenty-five  thousand  of  his  choicest  veterans.  Shrouded  by 
a  thick  mist,  he  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  through  the  Engii^ 
fleet,  and  Ireland  lay  before  him  unprotected.  The  winds  and 
waves  that  had  scattered  the  Spanish  Annada,  again  befriended 
England  :  many  of  the  ships  went  down  in  a  furious  tempest ;  some 
were  captured ;  some  regained  their  own  ports ;  ten  reached  Baotij 
Bay,  and  there  remained  for  five  days,  with  six  thousand  troops, 
and  great  quantities  of  arms  on  board.  Grouchy,  the  comnuuidjer, 
dared  not  land  without  additional  forces^  and  at  length  retnmed  to 
France  (A.D.  1797).  A  second  fleet  was  despatched  by  France, 
it  was  overwhelmed  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown  (A.D.  1797). 

Despite  of  repeated  faUure,  the  French  again  prepared,  and  the 
United  Irishmen  hoped  and  awaited.  They  thus  permitted  their 
opportunity  to  pass,  and  it  never  returned.  The  day  of  rising 
had  been  deferred  to  the  2drd  of  May ;  Lord  Edward  Fit^geiald, 
the  soul  of  the  movement^  was  seized  on  the  19th  (A.D.  1796). 
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He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  dake  of  Leinster.  He  had  made  a 
desperate  lesistaiice,  mortally  wounding  one  of  his  captors,  bat  he 
himself  was  so  exhausted  by  a  severe  wound  and  his  fruitless  strag- 
gles, that  a  ferer  ensued  and  he  daed  in  prison.* 

When  the  chiefs  of  the  moTement  had  been  arrested,  others 
took  their  places ;  but  these  in  their  tarn  were  betrayed  by  Captain 
Armstrong  and  arrested*  Though  depriyed  of  their  leaders,  the 
United  Irishmen  began  to  assemble,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion. 

The  troops  were  quickly  in  motion,  and  met  but  little  resistance* 
They  mored  from  county  to  county,  disarming  aud  living  at  free 
quarters  upon  the  suspected,  insulting,  burning,  flogging,  torturing, 
and  in  short  acting  as  if  they  wished  to  goad  the  people  to  madness^ 
On  the  appearance  in  Wexford  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  display* 
ing  all  the  badges  of  Orangeism^  the  great  body  of  the  ProteetontS 
became  Orangemen,  and  reports  were  immediately  spread,  that  the 
Catholics  were  to  be  treated  like  their  brethren  of  Armagh.  Num- 
bers in  consequence  forsook  their  houses  and  dept  in  the  open  fieldsi 
while  others  m  despair  augmented  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irish. 

Several  encounters  had  already  taken  pkice,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  defeated  insurgents  rushed  into  the  neighbouring 
houses  for  shelter,  and  house,  inhabitant,  and  fugitive,  innocent  and 
guilty,  were  alike  given  to  the  flames. 

It  happened  amid  all  the  excitement  of  terror  and  revenge,  that 
a  body  of  Orange  yeomanry  set  fire  to  the  chapel  of  Boolavogue, 
Father  Murphy,  the  parish  priest,  heading  a  body  of  his  parishioners, 
fell  upon  the  aggressors  with  such  determined  vigour,  that  the  two 
commanding  officers  and  neariy  the  whole  detachment  were  shun. 
The  victors  hurried  for  security  to  the  hill  of  Oulart  (May  27, 
A.D.  1798).  Hour  after  hour  they  were  joined  by  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  fleeing  in  terror  from  the  surrounding  oountry* 
Nothing  was  heard  but  sounds  of  fear,  grief,  and  fury.  At  last  the 
smoke  of  farm-house  and  cabin  eddies  along  the  hill,  telling  of  the 
destructive  approadi  of  the  yeomanry,  and  soon  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  dreaded  North  Cork  militia  dashed  forward, 
scattered  the  line  of  men  that  for  a  moment  confronted  them,  and 
burst  with  wild  hurra  upon  the  shrieking  and  flying  multitude. 
Suddenly  amid  the  confusion  appeared  a  solid  mass  of  three  hundred 
friexe-coated  men  advandng  vrith  levelled  pikes.     They  had  been 

*  In  a  document  given  hj  Lord  Fltsgonld,  to  his  tracherous  fHend  Reynolds, 
tiie  former  eitimatea  the  nnmberg  of  tlw  army  of  United  Irishmenf  in  the  foUow« 
ing  proportion  :— 


Ulster 
Mnnster 
Kildars 
Wieklow     .. 
Dublin 
Dublin  City 
Queen's  County 


Armed  Men. 
110,990 
100,634 
10,863 
12,895 
3,010 
2,177 
11,689 


Armed  Men. 
King's  County       . .       3,600 
Carlow        ..  9,414 

Kilkenny    ..  624 

Meath  1,400 


Total        279,896 
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lailied  by  Father  Mnrphy,  they  closed  upon  the  militia^  and  in  a 
few  moments  but  seven  of  their  mthlesB  enemies  remuned  aliTe  to 
oarry  back  the  tidings. 

This  success,  though  trifling  in  itself,  was  important  in  its  oonae- 
qnences :  it  tanght  the  grey-coated  peasant  to  brare  the  Fed-<9oat 
and  the  bayonet,  and  it  formed  a  central  point  for  imUying  the 
scattered  bands  of  insurgents.  The  town  of  Wexford  was  soon  in 
their  possession,  and  having  defeated  and  slain  the  boastfnl  Coloiiel 
Walpole,  and  taken  some  light  pieces  of  cannon,  they  buivi  into 
New  Ross,  drove  the  cavalry  into  the  ranks  of  the  in&ntfy,  and 
captured  the  artillery.  Finding  themselves  masters  of  the  groaler 
part  of  the  town,  they  thought  more  of  drinking  than  of  secaring*  their 
advantage.  Major-Genenil  Johnson  saw  their  eiior :  mllying  hit 
men,  he  thrice  recovered  the  town,  and  at  last,  after  ten  honn' 
fighting,  remained  in  possession.  More  than  one  thonsaiid  &V9 
hundred  soldiers  and  rebels  lay  heaped  together  in  the  streets.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  battle,  a  party  of  the  insurgents  Inratally 
avenged  their  loss  upon  their  helpless  prisoners.  These  men,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were  under  guard  at  ScuOa- 
bogne.  The  resistance  of  the  officer  in  command  was  despised,  the 
wretched  captives  were  dragged  forth,  thirty-seven  were  dioi  or 
piked,  and  the  rest,  amongst  whom  were  sixteen  Catholics,  weredbot 
up  in  a  barn  and  burnt  alive.  Long  will  the  massacre  of  Seulla- 
bogue  be  told  with  horror  in  the  traditions  of  the  neigbbonrliood 
(June  4,  A.D.  1798). 

Harvey,  the  commander  in  the  assault  upon  New  Ross^  procUned 
death  to  all  that  should  day,  bum,  or  plunder.  As,  however,  the 
men  attributed  their  recent  check  to  him,  instead  of  thmr  own 
intoxication,  he  resigned  the  command,  and  Father  Philip  Rodie 
was  chosen  to  succeed.  Henceforth  the  name  of  United  IrishmaB 
was  lost  in  that  of  '^  Popish  rebel,"  although  the  greater  paii  of  the 
militia  were  Catholics;  although  of  two  thousand  Irudi  priests, 
scarcely  nine  were  even  accused  of  having  joined  the  rebda,  and 
although  the  Catholics  had  presented  a  loyal  address,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  actively  engaged  in  suppressing  the  revolt.* 

It  waa  not  to  be  expected  that  an  undisciplined  peasaatiy  oonld 
maintain  its  ground  against  regular  troops,  and  a  powctfol 
artillery.  As  early  as  the  9th  of  June,  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  insurgents  were  routed  at  Arklow.  A  fortnight  lalcr 
their  main  body  was  attacked  on  Vinegar  Hill ;  they  endured  aeloee 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  for  an  hour  and  a  hal^  then  broke  and 
fled  (June  21,  A.D.  1798).  The  army  burnt  down  the  house  in  whidi 
the  wounded  rebels  were  lying,  and  entering  Wexford»  botcheied 
the  inmates  of  its  hospital,  and  not  a  few  of  the  lingering  inhabitants. 


*  Madden  in  his  "  United  Irishman/'  gives  an  anthentie  list  of  the  ii 
leaden,  ander  the  head  of  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholica ;  mad  aiMa* 
"  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake,  than  to  call  this  struggle  a  P^>ptt  rehd- 
lion;  the  movement  was  pre-eminently  a  Protestant  one.  — Ist  Scr.  v.  S, 
App.  IV. 
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The  horron  that  had  preceded,  and,  in  great  measure,  had  pro- 
duced, the  outbreak,  were  now,  though  fortunately  for  a  brief 
period,  redoubled  :  hasty  oourt-martials,  in  some  of  which  the  depo- 
aittons  were  not  even  taken  upon  oath;  yeomanrj  scouring  the 
country,  entering  and  burning  the  houses,  and  destroying  not  only 
m^i,  but,  in  some  cases,  even  the  women  and  children ;  broken  banos 
of  fi^tives  again  drawing  together  to  take  swift,  though  momentary, 
▼engeance  upon  the  legalised  marauders,  and  thousands  of  insurgents 
uniting  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  moving  to  and  fro  with  a 
celerity  that  mocked  the  heavy  movements  of  the  royal  army ;  were 
floenes  that  kept  alive  the  excitement,  and  alarmed  the  government, 
until  the  marquis  of  ComwaUis,  who  had  landed  in  Ireland,  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  abandoned  the  maxims  of  his 
predecessor,  the  earl  of  Camden,  and  offered  lenient  terms :  the 
rebels,  no  longer  rendered  desperate,  laid  down  their  anns.  Short 
as  had  been  the  struggle,  it  is  estimated  that  it  cost  no  fewer  than 
seventy  thousand  lives.* 

France,  meantime,  had  not  forgotten  its  treaty  with  the  Irish 
conspirators,  or  at  least  had  not  forgotten  the  advantage  of  turning 
England's  attention  from  the  continent :  scarcely  had  the  rebellion 
been  extinguished,  when  General  Humbert  landed  at  Killala  with 
nine  hundred  men.  Being  joined  by  some  of  the  peasantry,  he 
baotened  to  Castlebar,  and  there  defeated  General  ^ke,  and  cap- 
tured six  guns.  He  had  been  persuaded  by  Wolf  Tone,  and  other 
Irish  rebels,  that  the  men  of  Connaught  would  flock  to  his  standard : 
lie  was  soon  undeceived  ;,the  mass  of  the  people,  instead  of  hailing  him 
as  a  deliverer,  shunned  him  as  an  invader.  He  had  already  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  island,  when  he  was  beaten  by  the  van- 
guard of  Lord  Comwallis's  army,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  greatly 

*  The  following  is  a  gpecimen  of  the  aongB  that  at  once  expressed  and  nou- 
riafaed,  the  popular  fieeliiig : — 

'*  Come  tell  na  the  name  of  the  rehellj  crew 
Who  lifted  the  pike  on  the  comigfa  with  tou  ; 
Come  tell  as  their  treason,  and  then  you  U  be  free, 
Or,  by  heaven,  you  shall  swing  from  the  high  gallows-tree. 

"  AJanna !  Alanna !  the  shadow  of  shame 
Has  never  yet  fallen  upon  one  of  your  name  ;* 
And  oh,  may  the  food  from  my  bosom  yon  drew 
In  your  veins,  turn  to  poison,  if  you  torn  untme. 

"  I  have  no  one  bat  you  in  the  whole  world  wide. 
Yet,  false  to  yoor  pledge,  yoa'd  ne'er  stand  at  my  side ; 
If  a  traitor  yon  lived,  yon  d  be  farther  away 
From  my  hMrt,  than  if  true  you  vrere  wrapped  in  the  clay. 

**  11iere*s  no  look  of  a  traitor  upon  the  Yonng  brow 
That's  raised  to  the  tempter's  so  haoghtily  now  ; 
No  traitor  e'er  held  ap  tiie  firm  head  so  Ugh : 
Ko  traitor  e'er  shewed  saeh  a  proud  flashing  eye. 

'*  On  the  high  gallows-tree  !  on  the  brave  gallows-tree  I 
Where  smiled  leaves  and  blossoms,  Us  sad  doom  met  he ; 
But  it  never  bore  blossom  so  pore  or  so  fair. 
As  the  heart  of  the  martyr  that  hangs  from  it  there." 
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miperior  force,  surrendered.  Scarcely  &  month  after  Hombeit'a 
surrender,  a  sqnadron  of  French  slups  was  discovered  off  die 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  It  proved  to  be  a  new  expedition  of  one 
ship  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates.  The  ship  of  the  line  and  six  of 
the  frigates  were  captnred.  Wolf  Tone,  who  had  long  been  ugiog 
the  Directory  to  send  oat  these  expeditions,  was  taken  on  board  one 
of  the  prizes,  and  having  before  been  banished,  when  he  might  hsTO 
been  executed,  could  expect  no  mercy.  He  was  oondenmed  to  die, 
but  destroyed  himself  in  prison. 

The  complete  suppression  of  the  insurrection  was  followed  by 
resolutions  in  the  British  parliament,  recommending  a  legislaliTo 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ir^nd.  Such  a  union  had  been  pio> 
posed  as  early  as  1799.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  Ireland,  it 
caused  great  indignation,  and  though  a  favourable  answer  wu 
obtained  from  parliament,  it  was  only  by  a  minority  of  one.  Pitt, 
however,  was  determined  :  he  purchased  several  doae  bor&ogha, 
showered  titles  and  places,  or  promises,  gifts,  and  pensions,  sad 
awaited  with  confidence  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  debstee. 
His  great  instrument  and  supporter  was  Lord  CasUereagh,  aftersiidt 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  was  then  principal  secretaiy  of  irelaad. 
Despite  of  ministerial  exertions  and  stmtagems,  there  was  gnat 
opposition.  Some  stigmatised  the  compensation  of  fifteen  thoosuMl 
pounds  for  each  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  as  a  shameleBS  act  of 
bribery.  Some  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  nation. 
Had  this  appeal  been  made  by  merely  dissolving  parlianMnt,  it 
would  have  been  a  mockery,  would  have  been  an  iq>peal,  not  to  the 
nation,  but  to  the  Ascendancy  that  held  the  majority  of  votes  at  tbeir 
bidding,  and  were  already  secured  by  the  management  of  Pitt  As 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  by  a  conventional  pariiameat  wai 
therefore  proposed  by  Sir  John  PamelL  Even  this  would  have  to 
be  regulated  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  ministers,  and  cosU 
hardly  therefore  have  disclosed  the  real  wish  of  the  people.  It  wie, 
however,  rejected  by  a  largo  majority,  and  the  act  for  the  nnion 
was  triumphantly  carried  both  in  London  and  Dublin  by  grett 
majorities.  It  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2nd  of  Joly,  1800. 
In  the  Imperial  parliament,  the  Irish  bishops  were  to  sit  by  lotatioi, 
four  in  each  sesssion,  and  twenty-eight  Irish  peers  were  to  be 
elected  for  life  by  the  whole  body  of  weir  fellow-peers,  while  one 
hundred  conmioners  were  to  represent  the  towns  and  counties  of 
Ireland.  The  established  churdies  of  England  and  Ireland  weie 
to  be  united,  and  the  new  united  church  was  to  be  preserved  as  so 
essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  union.  In  trade  and  nariga- 
tion,  the  subjects  of  Irdand  were  to  partake  of  the  same  privikgee 
as  those  of  Great  Britain.  Ireland's  proportion  of  the  common  ex- 
penditure, for  the  next  twenty  years,  was  to  be  as  two  to  fifteen. 
The  first  Imperial  parliament  met  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1801. 

Before  Pitt  had  thus  directed  into  one  channel  against  Frvica. 
the  resources  of  both  kingdoms,  before  even  the  men  of  Wexford 
had  fiown  to  arms,  he  was  embarrassed  in  England  by  alann  or  dis- 
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content.  As  earlj  as  1792,  the  king  issued  a  proolamation  to 
check  the  wide,  gtataitons  distribntion  of  seditious  writings. 
Loyal  clubs  were  immediately  organized  to  counteract  the  views  of 
supposed  revolutionists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  societies  of  the 
*^ Friends  of  the  People"  redoubled  their  activity :  in  December 
(A.D.  1792),  and  again  in  the  following  October,  a  '*  Convention" 
of  delegates  was  held  in  Edinburgh.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen  were  present.  The  proceedings  were  interrupted 
bj  the  magistrates,  and  the  meeting  was  dispersed.  On  the  trials 
thai  preceded'  and  followed,  the  l^ttish  judges  forgot  the  calm 
impartiality  of-  justice,  and,  not  content  with  abusive  language, 
brought  a  charge  of  the  gravest  sedition  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  use  of  Paine's  works,  the  adoption  of  French  terms  and  ideas, 
and  a  few  speeches  for  parliamentary  reform.  To  urge  reform  at  so 
critical  a  moment  was  imprudent;  to  adopt  Tom  Paine  and  his 
fbreign  applandei^  as  their  model,  argues  a  want  of  sound  judgment, 
as  weU  as  of  sound  principle ;  but  that  they  should,  as  if  already 
convicted  of  treason,  be  browbeaten  in  court,  and  sentenced  at  last 
to  tnuasportation,  some  for  seven,  and  some  for  fourteen,  years, 
excited  astonishment  and  exaspetated,  instead  of  allaying,  the 
feelings  of  discontent. 

The  ixisAs  for  seditious  libels  that  meantime  occurred  in  England 
generally  terminated  in  favour  of  the  accused.  Notwithstanding 
tSiese  acquittals,  l^tt  declared  that  a  suspenmon  of  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Though 
strongly  opposed  by  some»  he  carried  the  measure  by  his  usual  laige 
majorities. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  act,  several  persons,  of  whom  the 
most  remarkable  for  his  lively  and  eloquent  defence,  was  Home 
Tooke,  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Their  views,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  extend  no  ferther  than  to  a  sweeping  reform  bj 
constitutional  means.  They  were  acquitted.  One  poor  wretch  in 
Scotland,  who  had  been  a  government  spy  upon  the  clubs  of 
reformers,  and  who  had  himself  imbibed  a  taste  for  plots,  was  con- 
victed of  a  wild,  hopeless  scheme  to  surprise  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
debauch  the  fiddity  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  executed  as  a  traitor 
(A.D.  1794). 

Though  discontent  was  loudly  expressed,  it  was  not  widely 
diffused.  It  was  kept  alive  by  various  causes.  Not  the  least  of 
Aeee  seem  to  have  been  the  odes  of  Dr.  Walcot,  written  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Peter  Pindar.  Walcot  had  formerly  been 
preacher  to  a  negro  congregation  in  Jamaica.  In  his  first  lyrics, 
he  attacked  the  Royal  Academy;  in  his  Lousiad  (A.D.  1785)  he 
began  those  attacks  upon  his  sovereign,  that  perhaps  destroyed  as 
much  of  Oeorge's  popularity  as  had  been  done  nearly  thirty  years 
before  by  the  letters  of  Junius.  It  seems  that  the  government 
actually  negotiated,  but  in  vain,  to  purchase  the  silence  of  ihiM 
invisible  assailant. 

While  this  powerful  writer  held  up  not  the  minister,  but  the 

4  B 
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king,  ftfl  an  object  of  ridicule  and  disgust,  the  deficient  hanrests  of 
1794  and  1795  furnished  the  discontented  with  new  mattor  for 
complaint.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  when  Greorge  was  on 
his  way  to  open  the  parliament,  a  stone  or  bullet  passed  through  the 
windows  of  the  royal  carriage.  On  his  return,  the  carriage  wu 
struck  with  a  stone,  and  was  closely  beset  by  a  tumultuous  crowd, 
who  clamoured  loudly,  **  Bread,  bread !     Peace !     No  Pitt  !* 

It  was  asserted  that  these  outrages  were  connected  with  a  hte 
meeting  of  the  debating  corresponding  societies ;  and  determining  at 
once  (too  hastily  it  would  seem)  to  adopt  extreme  measures,  Pitt 
proposed  and  carried,  by  large  majorities,  certain  bills  for  the 
security  of  his  majesty's  person  and  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
meetings.  By  these,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  householder  upon 
whose  premises  were  held  debates  or  lectures  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  gOYemment,  or  policy  of  England,  should  have  pro- 
cured a  previous  license,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds ; 
that  reading  and  debating  rooms,  where  money  was  to  be  paid  for 
admission,  were  to  be  licensed ;  that  printers  were  to  be  heavily 
fined,  unless  they  gave  due  notice  of  the  place  where  they  worked 
their  press,  inserted  their  name  and  place  of  abode  upon  all  their 
publications,  and  retained  copies  of  every  thing  they  printed,  toge- 
ther with  the  name  and  residence  of  their  employer ;  that  all 
persons  that  should  take  or  administer  illegal  oaths,  or  who  should 
not  give  information  of  such  practices,  were  guilty  of  felony ;  and 
finally,  that  magistrates  should  carefully  enforce  that  statute  of 
Geoi^  I.,  by  which  any  justice  of  the  peace  was  empowered  to 
decide  upon  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  every  assembly  of 
more  than  twelve  men,  and  to  compel  them,  Under  pain  of  fdony, 
to  break  up  and  retire  (Nov.  A.D.  1795).  Instead  of  diminishing, 
these  measures  increased  the  excitement;  demagogues  and  pam- 
phleteers found  a  new  and  fruitful  topic  in  what  they  stigmatind 
as  the  despotism  of  the  minister. 

Alarmed  by  a  handful  of  busy  democrats,  and  suffering  a  scaicity 
of  food,  the  nation  became  alarmingly  sensitive  to  every  report  of 
French  achievement  Flanders  and  Holland  were  overrun  ;  what 
remained  for  the  victors  but  to  plant  their  standards  upon  the  shorei 
of  Great  Britain  ?  When  once  this  idea  had  seized  the  imaginatioii, 
it  retained  its  hold,  despite  of  the  soothing  words  of  the  ministiy. 
Month  after  month  the  terror  spread,  until  it  became  an  ignominious 
panic.  A  run  was  made  upon  the  iNtnk,  and  the  bank  was  in  no 
condition  to  satisfy,  at  the  moment,  so  vast  a  demand. 

Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  nation  had  bera 
alarmed  at  the  unusual  number  of  one  hundred  and  five  bankmpi- 
cies  in  a  single  month  (Nov.  A.D.  1792).  This  was  followed,  in 
the  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  by  the  ^ure  of  some  of  the 
oldest  mercantile  houses ;  the  natural  result  of  Uie  prosperity  of  the 
ten  preceding  years,  combined  with  the  great  number  and  reckless 
operations  of  the  country  banks.  For  the  support  of  mercantile 
<{redit,  parliament  voted  a  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pooads, 
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which  was  to  be  lent  to  a  certain  class  of  applicants,  on  proper 
security.  Confidence  was  at  once  restored,  and  with  the  aid  of 
scarcely  half  the  sum,  the  merchants  were  ireed  from  embarrass- 
ment. Scarcely  had  this  crisis  passed,  when  the  close  of  the  markets 
of  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland  distressed  the  English  commerce, 
while  the  drain  of  specie  in  loans  to  government  pressed  directly 
upon  the  bank.  In  the  beginning  of  1795,  the  directors  warned 
the  ministers  of  their  increasing  difficulties.  They  were  answered 
by  fallacious  promises.  At  last,  the  increasing  panic,  and  then 
the  headlong  run  upon  the  bank,  threatened  a  fatal  derangement 
in  the  yitals  of  commerce.  Payment  was  stopped  by  command  of 
the  Privy  CounciL 

A  secret  committee  of  inquiry  reported,  that  the  bank  had  a 
clear  surplus  of  nearly  four  millions,  besides  a  debt  owing  by  go- 
vernment of  more  than  eleven  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  public  service  might  not  be  hampered 
for  want  of  cash,  the  issue  of  specie  to  the  public  was  limited  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  bank-notes  were  henceforth  to  be  a 
legal  tender  (A.D.  1797).  These  regulations  were  continued  from 
year  to  year,  by  a  succession  of  statutes,  till  the  Currency  Bill  of 
Sir  Robert  Pee),  in  1819.  It  is  supposed  that  in  1797  the  gold 
in  circulation  was  about  twenty-two  millions ;  this  was  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  bank,  until,  in  1811,  it  scarcely  exceeded  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  When  the  metallic  currency 
was  again  enforced,  the  quantity  of  gold  In  circulation  was  exceed- 
ingly trifling. 

It  appeared  as  if  England's  firmness,  no  less  than  her  valour  and 
Teeonrces,  was  to  be  proved  by  a  succession  of  the  sererest  tests ; 
ficaroely  had  she  surmounted  one  difficulty,  when  she  was  confronted 
by  .a  greater :  a  moment's  weakness  or  hesitation  might  hare  sealed 
lier  ruin.  Honour  to  the  statesmen,  whatever  their  faults,  that 
guided  the  stately  vessel  through  the  storm.  England  now  pos- 
sessed one  hundred  and  twenty- five  ships  of  the  line ;  eighteen  of 
fifty  guns ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  frigates  ;  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  sloops ;  but  this  mighty  force  was  scattered  around  the 
entire  globe.  From  Gibraltar  to  the  Texel,  she  had  forty-nine 
ships  of  the  line ;  eighteen,  under  Lord  Bridport,  in  the  Channel ; 
fifteen,  under  Admiral  Jarvis,  near  Corunna ;  and  sixteen,  under 
Admiral  Duncan,  off  the  Texel.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  determined  to  pour  an  overwhelming  armament  into  the 
Channel ;  twenty-fire  Spanish  ships  were  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
the  French  harbours,  and,  joined  by  the  vessels  of  each  emancipated 
port,  were  finally  to  unite  with  sixty-five  or  seventy  Dutch  ships 
of  the  line.  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  promises  of  the  Directory  to 
Wolf  Tone  and  other  ^^  United  Irishmen,"  Ireland  was  to  be  the 
place  of  landing. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  it  seemed  that  England's  utmost 
energies  could  scarcely  save  her  from  defeat,  her  own  ^'  true  British 
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Bailors,"  renowned  for  their  hearty  lojalty,  quitted  her  ade  and 
hoisted  the  red  fla^  of  mntiuj  and  war. 

They  had,  it  is  true,  been  roughly  dealt  with :  their  pay  had  not 
been  augmented  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  although  the  price 
of  food  had  more  than  doubled ;  the  conduct  of  their  officers  was  too 
generally  harsh  and  tjrrannical ;  and  the  prize-money  was  nnfurij 
distributed.  Anonymous  letters  of  complaint  were  written  to  Lord 
Howe  and  the  Admiralty.  Learning  from  the  reports  of  ths 
captains,  that  the  crews  had  displayed  no  signs  of  mntinyy  tht 
authorities  took  no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  the  oomiJaini 
They  soon  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  neglect.  Lord  Bridport 
was  lying  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  when  haying  given  the  signal  to 
weigh  anchor,  he  was  answered  by  three  cheers  of  defiance  from  hk 
crew  and  from  every  ship  in  the  squadron.  The  most  obnoxious  of 
the  officers  were  sent  adiore,  and  the  rest  were  confined,  bat  were 
treated  with  kindness.  Delegates  from  every  ship  assembled  in  the 
cabin  of  the  flag-ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  every  man  swore  i» 
be  true  to  the  cause  (April  16  and  17).  The  mutineers  petitioned 
parliament  and  the  Admiralty;  and  to  their  former  oomplaunts^  thej 
added  that  their  provisions  were  deficient  both  in  quantity  and 
quality ;  that  the  pay  of  wounded  seamen  was  not  oontinned  till 
they  were  cured  or  discharged ;  and  that  while  the  annual  allowanos 
to  the  Chelsea  pensioners  was  thirteen  pounds,  that  to  the  peosioiien 
of  Greenwich  was  only  seven.  After  some  delay,  their  requests 
were  granted  and  accompanied  by  an  nnlimited  amnesty.  The 
men  whose  despotism  the  crews  had  more  especially  resented  were 
discharged,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  petty,  and  neariy  ninetj 
commissioned  officers.  The  whole  fleet  at  once  returned  to  its  dutj 
(May  13,  A.D.  1797) :  the  first  request  of  the  crews  was  to  be 
led  against  the  French,  and  Brest  was  again  blockaded. 

Scarcely  was  this  danger  over,  when  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  formii^ 
part  of  Lord  Duncan's  squadron  (May  22),  and  all  the  ships  off  the 
Texel  except  Duncan's  own  ship  and  two  frigates  (June  6),  muti- 
nied, and  formed  in  line  of  batUe  across  the  mouth  of  the  Tbamei. 
The  character  of  this  mutiny  was  totally  difierent  from  that  of  the 
former:  the  principal  grievances  of  the  seamen  had  been  removed; 
and  most  of  their  present  demands  were  either  vague  or  nnreaaonaUe. 
The  excitement  produced  among  the  seamen  at  the  Nore»  by  the 
news  from  Portsmouth,  was  nourished  by  the  representations  of 
Parker  and  other  restless  characters,  until,  intoxicated  with  delusive 
hopes,  they  readily  obeyed  their  rash  advisers.  Parker  had  beeo 
a  small  shopkeeper  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  acquired  a  souUleri^g 
of  oratory  in  tLe  debating  clubs:  he  was  appointed  the  loader 
of  the  mutiny,  under  the  title  of  "  President  of  the  Floating  Re- 
public." 

The  nation  had  sympathized  with  the  wrongs  of  the  seamen  of 
Portsmouth ;  but  it  was  provoked  by  the  rebellion  at  the  Nore ; 
and  its  spirit  kindled  at  thtf  threats  of  the  mutineers.    Enoonnged 
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by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  king  was  firm,  and  Pitt  was  ener- 
getic. Menaced  with  bombardment,  Sheemess  was  garrisoned  with 
four  thousand  men,  who  were  order^  to  keep  red-hot  balls  in  con- 
stant readiness;  a  chain  of  gan-boats  was  sunk  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  and  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery  were  mounted  at  Tilbury. 

While  the  wooden  walls  of  England  were  thus  in  jeopardy,  Mr. 
Grey  had  the  imprudence  to  propose  in  parliament  a  sweeping 
measure  of  reform.  All  saw  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  arouse 
angiy  feelings  and  additional  excitement :  the  bill  was  rejected  with 
indignation.  Fox,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  some  of  their  friends, 
immediately  seceded  from  the  house.  Many  of  their  usual  partisans 
not  only  refused  to  accompany  them,  but  gave  all  their  influence  to 
the  support  of  government.  Hitherto  Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  the 
uncompromising  opponent  of  Pitt :  now  his  rallying  cry  to  his  own 
party  was,  ^'  Shall  we  yield  to  mutinous  sailors  ?  Never :  for  in 
one  moment  we  should  extinguish  three  centuries  of  glory." 

It  was  declared  death  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  mutineers  after 
proclamation,  or  to  use  any  means  for  seducing  soldiers  or  sailors 
from  their  allegiance.  While  the  Londoners  in  crowds  swore  to 
stand  by  their  country,  the  seamen  of  the  Channel  fleet  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  the  mutiny  and  besought  the  men  to  return 
to  their  duty ;  and  Admiral  Duncan  himself  opened  a  parley,  and 
not  entirely  without  effect.  These  representations  of  the  hope- 
less nature  of  the  contest,  and  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
awakened  misgivings  in  many  a  rugged  breast.  On  the  ninth  of 
Jane,  two  ships  quitted  the  line,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet.  Others  followed  their  example  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  the 
red  flag  was  struck  by  all  the  remaining  ships.  Parker  and  several 
of  his  chief  associates  were  hanged;  and  many  others  were  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  finally  pardoned. 

Trials  wnen  courageously  borne  are  promises  of  future  triumph : 
England  was  now  aroused,  united,  and  circumspect.  Before  the  late 
mutinies  it  had  already  been  cheered  with  the  tidings  of  a  splendid 
victory,  in  February,  over  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line  and  twelve  frigates.  Jarvis,  with  fifteen  ships  and  six  frigates, 
bore  down  upon  it  in  two  lines;  burst  through  its  centre;  and 
doubled  upon  nine  ships  which  he  had  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
which,  by  a  furious  cannonade,  he  intended  to  drive  to  the  leeward, 
and  leave  them  to  beat  up  how  they  could,  while  he  assailed  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet 

Commodore  Nelson  saw  that  the  Spanish  admiral  was  endeavour- 
ing to  rejoin  the  nine  vessels,  and,  therefore,  to  baflle  his  attempt, 
he  boldly  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  fleet.  His  seventy- 
fonr  was  quickly  engaged  on  one  side  with  the  Spanish  admiral's 
ship  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  San  Josef  of  a 
hundred  and  twelve.  Captain  Collingwood,  meantime,  had  forced 
a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns  to  strike,  and,  without  waiting 
to  secure  it,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Nelson.     Relieved  by  hia 
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timdy  arrival,  the  latter  boarded  and  captured  a  seventy-four,  and 
shouting  ''  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory/'  pnshe4  on  to  the  San 
Josef.  This  too  was  taken ;  the  Spanish  admiral  hauled  down  his 
colours,  rejoined  the  detached  part  of  his  fleet,  and  withdrew  to 
Cadiz.  The  victors  had  retained  possession  of  two  112-gan  ships 
and  two  seventy-fours.  Not  content  with  this  sacoeaa,  they 
blockaded  and  even  bombarded  Cadiz,  despite  the  vast  nqmeriGal 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  naval  victory  inoteaaed 
the  aidour  and  exultation  of  the  English ;  and  completely  frnstratad 
the  plan  of  collecting  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  C)ianneL  During 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  Duncan  continued  the  blockade  of  the 
Dutch  fleet.  By  making  signals  as  if  to  ships  at  a  distance,  he 
effectually  deceived  the  enemy  until  he  was  rejoined  by  his  entii« 
fleet.  In  October,  when  Duncan  had  been  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  Yarmouth  Roads,  he  learned  that  the  Dutch  had  pat  to 
sea  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates.  Duncan 
hastened  in  pursuit.  His  force  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates.  He  attacked  the  enemy  near  Camperdown,  abont 
nine  miles  from  their  own  coast  He  boldly  pierced  their  line,  and 
having  thrown  himself  between  them  and  the  shore,  began  a  dose 
and  furious  engagement  The  contending  fleets  drifted  before  a 
tempestuous  wind  to  within  five  ofiiles  of  the  land,  and  were 
anxiously  watched  by  multitudes  of  Dutch.  For  three  hoon  the 
straggle  was  unremitting,  but  the  masts  of  De  Winter's  fla^-ahip 
went  down,  one  by  one,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assailants ;  his  fiie 
slackened ;  and  seeing  half  his  crew  weltering  in  their  blood,  the 
gallant  Dutchman  struck  his  flag.  Eight  ships  of  the  Hne^  tiro  of 
fifty-six  guns  and  two  frigates,  were  the  prises  of  the  ooo^oeron. 
Were  it  not  for  the  roughness  of  the  weather  and  the  pioximliy  of 
a  lee  shore,  few  if  any  of  the  Dutch  vessels  could  have  eeoued. 
In  the  battle  of  St  Vincent's  the  English  had  lost  but  three  handled 
men ;  in  that  of  Camperdown,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five :  the  Dutdi,  like  their  adversaries,  directed  their  fiie 
against  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Bonfires  and  illuminations  annouaeed 
the  joy  of  the  nation  :  Sir  John  Jarvis  was  created  Earl  St  Yineent ; 
Admiral  Duncan,  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown ;  and  Commo- 
dore Nelson  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  The  nation  now 
assumed  its  proper  tone  and  spirit :  henceforth  we  shall  hear 
but  little  of  suspected  clubs  and  secret  societies,  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  or  of  trials  on  a  weak  charge  of  oonepiraey. 

France,  meantime,  was  still  convulsed  by  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  Revolution,  by  plots  and  massacres,  by  the  combinations  and 
struggles  of  hostile  parties.  Weary  of  change  and  blood,  manj  of 
the  Parisians  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbona. 
Pichegru,  who  had  been  d^oived  of  his  command,  but  had  been 
chosen  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  became  the  head 
of  the  movement.  Fnding  that  a  majority  of  both  oounoiU  were 
determined  to  recall  the  royal  family,  and  ^rged  by  Napoleoo, 
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Bams  and  the  other  members  of  ike  Dineotoiy  called  in  twelve  thoa* 
sand  soldiers,  whose  fidelity  thej  had  purchased ;  arrested  Pichegni 
and  some  hundreds  of  the  representatives;  drove  numbers  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  into  exile;  abolished  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  virtually  established  a  militvy  despotism  (Sept  18, 
A.D.  1797). 

Triumphant  at  home,  the  Directory  was  no  less  successful  abroad : 
Austria  sued  for  peaoe,  and  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  recognised 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  of  Northern  Italy ;  secured  the  French  in 
possession  of  Flanders,  and,  in  return,  by  the  basest  injustice, 
annexed  fallen  Venice,  though  a  neutral  power,  to  the  dominions  of 
Austria.  With  the  exception  of  thirty  thousand  men,  destined  for 
the  protection,  it  was  said,  of  the  Italian  Republic^  the  vast  Stnaiei 
of  Italy  and  the  Rhine  were  now  moved  to  the  north  of  France  aad 
stationed  on  the  shores  of  the  Fjiglish  Channel.  Europe  expected  to 
hear  of  their  progress  in  the  heart  of  the  British  islands ;  but  the 
victories  of  the  1st  of  June,  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  Camperdown, 
had  rendered  England  the  mistress  of  the  seas ;  while  everywhere 
the  British  people  were  arming  and  drilling,  and  were  animated 
with  an  enthusiastic  ardour  that  bade  fair  to  make  them  more  than 
a  match  for  the  veterans  of  France.  Napoleon,  moreover,  had 
fixed  his  heart  upon  the  acquisition  of  Malta  and  Egypt.  Possessed 
of  these,  he  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  exclude  the  English  from 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  to  destroy  their  power  in  Hindostan.  The 
Directory  assented  to  his  proposal :  they  were  not  sorry  to  be  rid 
of  one  whose  talents  were  dangerous,  whose  popularity  was  bound* 
less. 

Nelson  was  cruising  near  Sicilv,  when  he  heard  that  the  French 
fleet  was  at  sea,  and  that  Malta  had  surrendered.  He  hastened  in 
pursuit;  looked  into  the  harbour  of  Aiexandria;  returned  to 
Messina ;  examined  the  ports  of  the  Morea,  and  sped  once  more  to 
Alexandria.  There,  at  last,  he  descried  the  enemy:  they  were 
lying  close  to  the  shore  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  The  number  of 
ships  of  the  line  in  the  hostile  fleets  was  exactly  equal ;  but,  while 
the  English  had  one  thousand  and  twelve  guns  ana  eight  thousand 
and  sixty-eight  men,  the  French  had  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  guns  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  men ; 
and  while  Uie  English  had  no  frigates,  and  0Bly>  fifty-gun  ^p  and 
a  solitary  brig,  the  French  had  four  frigates  and  four  mortar- vessels, 
and  were  supported  by  gun^boats  and  a  batteiy.  Nelson  s  plan  waa 
brief  and  decisive :  the  nine  nearest  ships  of  the  enemy  were  sur« 
Tounded,  cut  0%  and  beaten,  while  their  dbnsorts  were  helpless 
spectators  of  their  defeat.  To  effect  this,  the  Leander  forced  ita 
way  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ships  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
poured  its  fire  on  both  sides  at  once ;  between  the  nine  vessels  that 
were  thus  cut  off,  and  the  shore,  six  English  ships  took  their 
station ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  same  devoted  nine  were  attacked 
by  five  of  their  antagonists. 

The  sun  had  long  gone  down  before  all  the  English  ships  had 
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tftken  tbeir  allotied  stations ;  bnt  tbe  light  of  the  increasing  can- 
nonade flashing  through  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  presented  to  the 
French  and  Arabs  upon  the  shore  a  scene  that  was  indistinct  indeed, 

St  terribly  magnificent.  Towards  nine  o'clock,  flakes  of  TiTid 
jht  shot  up  from  the  L'Orient,  the  French  flag-ship,  a  ressel  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guns.  These  alarming  indicationa  gra- 
duaUy  increased,  until  the  entire  hull,  the  masts  and  rigging,  were  til 
one  sheet  of  flame.  Suddenly  she  exploded  with  deafening  uproar. 
At  the  sight  of  the  yast  column  of  light  shooting  far  into  the  dark 
heavens,  the  combatants  held  their  breath,  and  eveiy  gun  was 
silenced :  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sullen  splash  of  some  part  of 
the  falling  wreck.  In  ten  minutes  the  guns  resumed  their  deadly 
game.  At  daybreak,  nine  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  had 
been  taken  and  two  burnt ;  the  other  two  were  captured  on  tbeir 
way  to  France.  Of  four  frigates,  one  was  burnt  and  another  sank 
Of  the  French,  fiye  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-iiye  wen 
killed :  Brueys,  the  French  admiral,  was  among  the  akiin  ;  and  hU 
commodore,  Casa  Bianca,  was  carried  away  from  the  bnmlng 
L'Orient  mortally  wounded.  The  French  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fiye,  were  allowed  to  go  ashore 
on  parol.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
fiye  killed  and  wounded:  Nelson  himself  was  among  the  latter 
(August  1,  A.D.  1798).  "Victory,"  said  the  wounded  admiral,  **i« 
not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a  scene."  It  was  only  the  want 
of  light  vessels  on  the  part  of  the  English  that  saved  the  whole  of 
the  French  shipping  at  Alexandria  from  capture  or  destmction. 
"  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,"  said  Nelson,  as  if  in  allusion  to  tbe 
saying  of  Queen  Mary  I.,  ^'  want  of  frigates  would  be  found  engrareo 
on  my  heart" 

The  thunders  of  the  Nile  aroused  one-half  of  Europe.  Exulting 
at  the  humiliation  of  France,  men  £»ncied  that  Napoleon,  its  most 
successful  leader,  was  doomed  to  languish  out  his  days  upon  the 
sands  of  Africa.  Nations  that  had  planted  the  French  tree  of 
liberty  with  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  songs  of  triumph,  had 
learned  that^  under  the  name  of  an  independent  republic,  they  had 
become  a  despised  province ;  and  that,  with  all  its  fiiults,  Uieir  old 
government  was  £eir  preferable  to  the  forced  conscriptions,  the  grind- 
ing contributions,  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  new  and  insolent 
masters.  Belgium  strove  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  puniahed 
by  a  more  tyrannical  exaction  of  blood  and  treasure.  8witieriand, 
too,  arose :  a  second  Morgarten  was  fought ;  but  not  with  victorj. 
Another  Tell  had  arisen,  and  AIojb  Reding  had  contended  for  his 
country ;  but  his  efforts  were  baffied,  and  his  forces  scattered,  by 
the  united  strength  of  perfidy,  discipline,  and  valour.  Flushed 
with  success,  France  imprisoned  the  pope,  crushed  the  brave 
laszaroni  of  Naples,  and  established  the  Roman  and  Parthenopmn 
republics. 

Russia  and  Austria  saw  with  alarm  and  indignation  the  progreas 
'  ^h6  French.     Encounged  by  the  tidings  from  Egypt,  they 
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bined  to  arrest  the  niarcli  of  the  eonqueripg  kgions.  Aiietri% 
marshalled  two  hnndeed  and  forty  thouaand  men ;  Sawarrow,  tha 
acoaxge  of  Poland,  beaded  sixt j  thooaaBd  BossiaD  TeteraAS ;  while 
Engliuid  ooutributed  two  handred  and  twenty-five  thousand  ponndaii 
and  a  monthly  subsidy  of  seventy-fire  ftousand  poonds.  In  ona 
campaign,  the  Frendi  were  driven  from  Naples,  Rome,  Lombatdy, 
and  the  eastern  shoie/B  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  amazing  loss  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men. 

Far  different  was  the  eunpaign  in  Holhmd :  aa  army  of  thiity- 
five  thousand  English  and  Russians  landed  in  that  country,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  Dutch  fleet  was  sent  to 
England ;  aad  in  sevenl  aodons  the  ailies  gave  proof  of  their  vabor. 
A  more  able  general  would  probably  have  orushed  his  oppenenle 
before  they  had  time  to  concentrate,  and,  rousing  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Orange,  would  have  destroyed  in  detail  the  reinforce^ 
ments  from  France.  The  Miemy,  however,  was  sufiered  to  coUeet 
and  intrendi.  A  partial  defeat  only  drove  him  into  a  stronger 
position ;  and  at  last,  the  duke,  instead  of  crushing  him,  was  obliged 
to  obtain  his  pennission  to  embark  in  safety  the  indignant  s(4dien 
of  En^^aad  (October  17,  A.D.  1799). 

This  success  was  but  a  poor  consolation  for  Fiance :  most  of  the 
provinces  on  which  it  had  supported  its  aimies  had  been  wvested 
from  its  grasp ;  and  many  of  the  soldieis,  exasperated  with  defeat 
ajid  loss  of  booty,  weie  ready  to  join  m  the  desperate  schemes  of  the 
surviving  Jacobites.  While  plots  and  counterplots,  and  the  qnarrek 
of  the  Directory  with  the  councils,  were  keeping  Paris  in  perpetual 
excitement,  and  while  men  bnged  for  quiet  at  any  cost,  Napoleon 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  capittJ,  and,  saj^ported  by  the  Anoienta, 
and  still  more  by  the  hiyonets  of  bis  grenadiers,  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  government. 

When  Nelson  was,  as  yet,  hupting  down  the  remains  of  the 
fleet  which  he  had  vanquished  at  Aboukir,  Napoleon  wa«  over- 
throwing the  Mamelukes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids.  Though 
deprived  of  his  fleets  he  entertained  the  most  gigantic  projects: 
while  Turkey  collected  its  armies  in  Asia,  Russia  might  storm  its 
weakened  frontiers^  and  Paul  and  Napoleon,  meeting  in  the  heart  of 
the  Turkish  dominions,  might  overthrow  ^e  British  power  in  Hindos* 
tan  or  give  the  law  to  Europe.  Napoleon  little  thought  that  Russia 
was  even  then  his  enemy ;  and  still  less  that  hi3  own  progress  was 
so  soon  to  be  checked.  Crossing  the  Desert  with  ten  thousand  men, 
he  stormed  Ja&  and  butchered  the  unhaf^y  prisoners ;  but  at  Acn 
he  was  resisted  by  the  combined  energy  of  Pacha  Djessar, 
Philippeaux,  a  French  royalist,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  English  sailors  and  marines.  The  decaying  walls  crumbled 
beneath  ^e  French  artillery,  and  again  and  again  Napoleon  urged 
his  men  to  the  assault.  All  was  in  vain ;  and  leaving  behind  Um 
three  thousand  of  his  men,  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Egypt 
xetumed  to  Cairo.  There  he  received  tidings  of  the  troubled  state 
of  France :  men,  his  brothers  wrote  to  him,  were  weary  of  the 
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gOTernment :  some  looked  to  the  genenls ;  some  were  n^tiitio; 
with  the  royalists ;  while  Siejs,  the  chief  of  the  Directory,  had  de- 
clared plainly :  ^'  What  we  want  is  a  head  and  a  sword."  Napoleon 
hajBtened  on  board  a  frigate,  and  eluding  the  English  cmisers,  arrtTed 
safely  in  France.  His  former  victories  in  Italy,  and  his  recent 
victories  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  shone  in  glowing  contrast  with  the 
recent  disasters :  he  was  everywhere  greeted  with  enthnoasm,  aod 
was  already  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  France. 

During  the  next  fortnight  his  friends  were  occupied  in  organiang 
a  conspiracy.  The  councils  were  induced  to  meet  at  St  Clondi 
A  majority  of  the  Ancients  favoured  Napoleon's  designs ;  hut  the 
Five  Hundred  refused  to  hear  him,  and  denounced  him  as  a  tynmt : 
they  were  expelled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  In  the  foUowinf 
night,  a  remnant  of  the  two  councils  met;  declared  sixty-one  of 
their  members  expelled ;  abolished  the  Directory,  and  in  its  place 
established  a  new  executive,  Buonaparte  as  chief  consul,  and  Siejs 
and  Ducos  as  subordinate  consuls  (December  24,  A.D.  1799). 

One  of  Napoleon's  first  measures  was  to  negotiate  with  Englaod: 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  English  monarch,  and  expressed 
his  desire  for  peace  (January,  A.D.  1800).  The  English  cahioet 
replied,  not  to  Napoleon,  who  had  inftinged  the  etiquette  of 
diplomacy,  but  to  his  minister,  Talleyrand,  that  England  had  em- 
bsA^ced  in  the  contest  for  its  own  security  and  that  of  its  allies ;  and 
that,  until  this  twofold  object  was  attained,  it  would  never  lay  down 
its  arms.  The  consul's  departure  from  established  forms  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  rebuked  in  a  manner  less  marked :  certanlj  a 
tone  less  lofty  would  better  have  suited  both  the  dignity  of  Englaod 
and  the  turn  of  subsequent  events.  The  bloody  triumphs  of  Iforeaa 
at  Hohenlinden,  and  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  enabled  the  latter  to  dic- 
tate his  own  terms  to  Austria ;  and  he  found,  what  he  must  havefdt 
as  no  less  a  triumph  than  that  of  Marengo,  that  the  English  govera* 
ment  had  already  changed  its  mind,  and  was  willing  to  share  in  tbe 
treaty  of  Luneville  (August,  A.D.  1800).  It  was  now  Napoleons 
torn  to  assume  a  haughty  tone :  Great  Britain  must  treat  separatelj, 
or  not  at  all,  was  the  substance  of  his  answer.  With  little  prospect 
of  an  advantageous  peace,  and  deprived  of  the  alliance  of  Austria, 
England  had  now  to  confront  a  new  and  formidable  enemy.  Fasci- 
nated with  the  military  exploits  of  Napoleon,  Paul,  the  eoccatnc 
emperor  of  Russia^  became  his  devoted  ally ;  and  indignant  tbat 
Malta  had  not  been  yielded  to  himself  as  grand  master  of  the  order, 
he  soiled  the  British  vessels  that  were  in  any  of  his  ports^  and 
revived  the  armed  neutrality  of  1760  (November,  A.D.  1800). 
Sweden  readily  acceded ;  and,  threatened  bv  France  no  less  tkao 
by  its  neighbours,  Denmark,  too,  joined  the  league  (December, 
A.D.  1800).  In  the  spring  of  1801,  Prussia  not  only  joined  tbe 
oonfederacy,  but  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Hanover. 

Numerous  treaties  had  acknowledged,  or  taken  for  granted,  tbe 
two  great  principles,  that  a  port  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade 
could  not  be  approached  with  impunity,  even  by  neutral  flags;  aud 
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that^  under  pain  of  seizure,  military  stores  were  not  to  be  oonvejed 
to  a  hostile  country  by  neutral  ships.  The  latter  principle  preeup* 
posed,  of  course,  the  right  of  search.  This  right  was  clearly 
acknowledged  as  lately  as  1800,  in  a  commercial  treaty  between 
America  and  France.  The  great  question  was,  how  the  search  was 
to  be  made,  and  whether  any  thing  except  arms  and  ammunition  was 
to  be  considered  contraband.  The  armed  neutrality  declared  that 
arms,  saddles,  and  bridles  were  the  only  goods  that  were  contraband 
of  war.  It  added,  that  it  acknowledged  no  blockade,  unless  the 
strength  of  the  blockading  squadron  rendered  it  |>erilous  to  enter  the 
port.  These  declarations,  howerer,  were  deemed  in  many  respects 
contrary  to  existing  treaties.  Had  such  principles  been  acknow- 
ledged by  England,  demanded  the  advocates  of  the  right  of  search, 
where  would  have  been  the  fruit  of  its  yictories  ?  Despite  of 
Camperdown,  St.  Vincent's,  or  the  Nile,  France  could  stiU  have 
bearded  the  queen  of  the  ocean ;  could  have  trafficked  under  neutral 
flags,  and  thus  preserved  its  commerce,  exercised  its  seamen,  and 
collected  from  foreign  shores  the  materials  for  countless  armaments. 
It  is  true  that  when  England  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  American 
war,  it  was  unable  to  resist,  although  it  denounced,  the  pretensions 
of  the  armed  neutrality ;  but  circumstances  were  now  totally  dif- 
ferent :  it  had  now  the  means  of  asserting  its  rights,  and  must  make 
up  its  mind  either  to  submit  and  see  the  sliattered  fleets  of  its  enemy 
repaired  and  increased,  until  they  might  be  able  to  throw  into 
Cngland  a  vast  array  of  invaders ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
prepare  to  encounter  the  confederated  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland ;  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  this  important  question,  the  ministry  adopted  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures :  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  shipping  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  and  letters  of  marque  being  issued,  nearly 
half  the  northern  merchant-vessels  were  swept  into  British  ports 
(January,  A.D.  1801). 

When  England  had  thus  thrown  down  the  gauntlet ;  when  evexy 
port  from  North  Cape  to  Gibraltar  was  closed  against  her ;  and  the 
successive  bad  harvests  of  1799  and  1800  had  afflicted  her  popula- 
tion with  extreme  scarcity  of  bread,  the  nation  was  astonished  by 
Pitt's  sudden  retirement  from  office.  His  alleged  reason  wajs  the 
king's  refusal  to  grant  the  emancipation  which  Pitt  had  promised  to 
the  Irish.  Some  thought,  however,  that  he  resigned  merely  to  save 
appearances,  calculating,  from  the  position  of  foreign  afiairs,  that 
he  must  be  recalled  ;  while  others  supposed  that  his  real  motive  wa% 
that  he  himself  might  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  a-  contemplated 
adjustment  with  France^ 

Mr.  Addington,  the  new  minister,  maintained  the  principles  and 
some  of  the  vigour  of  his  predecessor.  A  fleet  of  seventeen  ships 
of  the  Ibie,  four  frigates,  and  a  large  number  of  bombs,  was 
despatehed  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
and  the  hero  of  the*  Nile.  On  the  SOth  of  iMarch,  they  passed  the 
Sound  under  a  tempest  of  shot  from  the  hundred  guns  of  Cvronenberg 
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Gastle.  When  i^ey  reached  Copenhagen,  they  found  prepaimtioos 
for  defence  of  the  most  formidable  character.  The  chief  entnftce 
lies  between  two  ishinds:  npon  each  of  these,  enonnons  batleries 
had  been  erected ;  and  the  space  from  one  battery  to  the  other  was 
i&lled  up  with  eleven  floating  batteries,  six  ships  of  the  line,  and 
many  smaller  vessels  of  war.  Nearer  to  the  town,  aod  defending 
the  very  mouth  of  the  inner  harbour,  Iras  a  fort  bnilt  npon  piles, 
and  beuing  six-and-thirty  heavy  cannon ;  it  was  supported  by  lour 
ships  of  the  line.  Amid  these  perilous  defences^  the  only  channel 
tha;t  still  afforded  an  entrance  into  the  harbour,  was  narrow^  sur- 
rounded with  shoalis,  and  deprived  of  its  buoys. 

Nelson  led  the  way  to  tlie  attack,  and  took  his  Blazon  between 
the  hostile  fleet  and  the  inner  harbour ;  eight  ships  followed,  took 
their  stations,  and  opened  their  fire,  but  three  others  had  fixed  in- 
moveably  upon  the  shoals.  Baffled  by  the  wind  and  current.  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  was  obliged  to  remain  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  com- 
bat. For  two  hours  he  listened  to  the  roar  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand guns,  and  beheld  an  explosion  bursting  like  a  volcano  through 
the  fieiy  cloud.  One  hour  more  he  gassed  and  listencid :  and  stiQ 
the  tumult  deepened.  He  began  to  fear  that  Nelson's  strengdi  was 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  he  threw  out  the  signal  to  cease  the  battle. 

Nelson  was  walking  on  his  quarter-deck  exulting  in  the  etrife, 
when  he  was  told  of  the  admiraPs  signal :  putting  his  teleeeope  to 
his  lost  sight,  he  exclaimed,  *^  I  really  don't  see  the  signal ;  keep 
mine  lor  close  battle  still  flying.  That  is  the  way  I  answer  s«ch 
signala     Nail  mine  to  the  mast." 

The  fire  of  the  Crown  batteries  (upon  the  islands)  coniixioed, 
when  nearly  all  the  Daniflfti  ships  had  struck  their  flags.  UnaUe  to 
cany  off*  his  prices,  and  seeing  that  three  of  his  ships,  having  ran 
aground,  lay  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  fire,  Ndaoo 
despatched  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  town,  to  declare  that,  for  tbe  sake 
of  humanity,  he  was  willing  to  suspend  hostilities';  but  that  if  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  continued,  he*  would  bum  the  prises  without 
having  the  power  to  rescue  their  surviving  defenders.  The  guns  of 
the  batteries,  accordingly,  ceased,  the  wounded  Danes  and  six  ChoQ- 
sand  of  their  dead  were  removed,  and  the  captured  vessela,  being 
now  with  one  exception  little  better  than  wrecks^  were  sunk  or  bnmt 
in  the  roads  of  Copenhagen.* 

*  Campbell's  long  on  this  battle  is  one  of  his  most  spirited  pieces ;  and  iDna- 
trates  well  the  tone  of  feeling  which  perraded  all  dssaes,  and  which  die  govcn- 
■MDt  did  its  tttmoft  to  enixmra^. 

'«  Of  NehNm  and  the  north, 

Sing  the  glorions  day's  renomiy 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
AU  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 


it 


*  Hearts  of  oak,'  oar  captains  cried,  wbeo  each  gaa, 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spr^  a  death-shade  round  the 
Lake  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  son. 
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Sir  Hyde  Parker  being  inunediatelj  recalled,  Nelson  was  left  to 
his  own  unihwarted  energy.  He  immediately  went  in  search  of  the 
RoBsian  fleet,  and  found  it  lying  under  the  guns  of  Cronstadt.  His 
skiU  and  daring,  however,  were  no  longer  needed.  Paul  was  no 
more,  and  Alexander,  his  successor,  no  less  than  the  Swedish 
monarch,  was  inclined  to  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed 
by  the  northern  powers,  recognising  any  blockade  that  might  be 
notified,  provided  that  the  blockading  ships  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  prevent  or  render  dangerous  any  attempt  to  enter  the 
port;  defining  the  contraband  of  war  to  be  helmets,  sword-belts, 
pouches,  saddles  and  bridles,  matches,  sulphur,  gun- flints,  ammu- 
nition, and  arms  of  all  descriptions ;  and  fully  rooognising  the  right 
of  search  by  any  of  the  ships  of  war  that  belonged  to  the  belligerent 
powers. 

Four  days  before  the  English  fleet  suled  on  this  successful  cruise, 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  British  troops,  that  were  reposing 
in  Port  Mahon,  received  orders  to  embark  for  Egypt.  Arrived  at 
their  place  of  destination,  they  found  the  French  prepared  to  receive 
them.  One  hundred  and  fifty  boats  conveyed  fifty  soldiers  each 
through  a  destructive  fire  to  the  shore.  The  men  leaped  into  the 
waves,  formed  in  time  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  French,  and 
drove  their  assailants  beyond  the  sandhills  in  their  front.  A  suc- 
cession of  indecisive  engagements  served  to  accustom  the  troops  to 
war,  and  to  give  them  confidence  in  their  own  valour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  March  the  English  took  up  a 
position  for  a  decisive  struggle,  and  before  the  dawn  on  the  21st| 
they  drew  up  in  battle  array.     Their  right  was  covered  by  the 

**  Again !  again  !  again ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack 
mi  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  onr  cheering  sent  na  back ; 
Their  ahots  along  the  deep  alowly  boom ; 
Then  ceased,  and  all  is  wail. 


'*  Out  spoke  the  yictor  then, 

As  he  hailed  them  o'er  the  wave ; 
Ye  are  brothers  I     Ye  are  men  ! 
And  we  conquer  hot  to  save ; 
So  peace,  instead  of  death,  let  us  bring : 
But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 
With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 
And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  king. 

*'  Kow  joy.  Old  England,  raise  I 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might. 
By  the  festal  cities'  blase. 

While  the  wine  cup  shines  in  light ; 
And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore. 

•       4  c 
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aneient  walls  of  a  Roman  yilla;  in  their  front  was  Alexandra. 
Few  objects,  however,  conld  no w  be  discerned ;  a  dense  mist  and 
the  gloom  of  early  dawn  shrouded  every  thing  from  view. 
Suddenly  the  dark  masses  of  the  French  were  pereeired  emeiging 
from  the  mist,  and  almost  within  bayonet's  reach  of  the  English :  a 
tapid,  steady  fire  disconcerted  the  attack.  The  42nd  Highlanders 
were,  meantime,  unexpectedly  charged  in  flank,  and  broken  by  the 
French  horse.  The  gallant  Soots  thought  not  of  flight :  coUecUng 
in  groups,  they  stood  back  to  back,  and  fieroelr  contended  with  the 
astonished  cavalry.  In  the  same  part  of  the  field  the  28th  regimeDt, 
while  struggling  with  the  enemy  in  front,  heard  French  voices  in 
the  rear.  The  hindmost  rank  instantly  faced  about,  and  main- 
tained a  long  and  dose  encounter.  The  British  reserve  now 
advanced,  and  drove  the  flanking  column  into  the  Roman  viOai 
where  French  and  English  were  already  struggling  for  the  roBtA/Nj. 
There,  having  lost  two- thirds  of  their  number,  the  French  surren- 
dered. They  proved  to  be  a  battalion  that  had  won  in  the  Italian 
eampaigns  the  surname  of  '*  Invincibles."  No  longer  supported  bv 
its  in&ntry,  and  having  lost  one-half  of  its  numbers,  the  Ftendi 
cavi^ry  tlmt  had  so  desperatdy  assailed  the  Highlanders  prepared 
to  dut  its  way  through  the  English  reserve.  It  swept  on  like  a 
whirlwind,  the  English  ranks  opened  at  their  approach,  and  onward 
Still  the  Frenchmen  spurred  towards  their  own  positions,  bot  the 
hail  of  musketry  overtook  them,  and  nearly  the  entire  cdumn,  with 
its  commander  Roize,  were  heaped  upon  the  plain  in  one  Moody 
mass.  One  thousand  five  hundred  British  and  two  thoasand 
French  had  fallen,  when  Menon,  the  French  leader,  comnmided 
a  general  retreat  The  spell  of  French  victory  was  broken,  and 
the  captured  standards  of  Isonzo,  Oratz^  and  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  re- 
minded the  British,  that  they  had  triumphed  over  Uie  oonqnerorB 
of  Europe.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  English  general,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  expired  in  a  few  days* 

Cautiously  but  skilfully  the  English  prosecuted  their  advantages, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  the  French  into  two  isolated  bodies.  An 
army  of  twelve  thousand  Turks  now  co-operated,  and  the  allied 
forces  blockaded  Grand  Cairo.  Hopeless  of  success,  the  Frendi, 
to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  capitulated,  on  condition  of 
being  conveyed  to  France.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  pieoes  of 
heavy  cannon  became  thus  the  prize  of  the  English.  Menou  was  all 
this  time  at  Alexandria.  He  refused  to  accept  the  capitulation,  and 
declared  that  he  would  sooner  bury  himself  in  the  ruins  of  the  town. 
The  allies,  now  commanded  by  General  Hutchinson,  immediately 
began  the  most  vigorous  approaches  :  the  outworks  were  stormed ; 
the  saUies  of  the  French  were  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  their 
schooners  were  burnt,  and  even  their  shipping  in  the  inner  harbour 
was  not  secure.  Menou  quickly  retracted  his  boast,  and  the 
garrison  of  Alexandria,  like  that  of  Cairo,  was  shipped  off  to  Pro- 
vence. Twenty-four  thousand  veterans  were. thus  re6t4>red  to 
France.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  vast  projects  of  Napoleon. 
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The  eflfortfi  of  his  Mahometan  ally,  Tippoo  Saib,  were  eqnalljr 
mifortiuiate :  his  emhaasj  to  Fiance»  his  iutrigaes  and  negotiations 
in  TarioQB  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  his  rapid  additions  to  his  miiitarr 
force  heoame  known  to  the  English.  An  explanation  wasdemandedi 
his  dominions  were  invaded,  his  ci^ital,  Seringapatam,  was 
stormed,  and  he  himself  was  slain  (May  4,  A.D.  1801).  In  a 
previous  contest  with  the  English  he  had  been  stripped  of  a  eon- 
siderable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  had  been  obliged  to  give  two 
of  his  sons  as  hostages.  So  little  was  he  feared  in  the  closii^ 
struggle,  that  the  government  of  India  could  afford  to  send  G^end 
Sir  David  Baird  to  Egypt  with  a  small  army  of  English  and 
Sepoys.  This  force  was  strengthened  at  Jeddah,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
with  a  division  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  When,  howevw, 
Baird  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  French  had  already 
yielded. 

While  the  English  and  French  were  still  contending  in  Egypt, 
Buonaparte  did  not  forget  the  latter ;  he  compelled  Admiral  GbkUr 
theaume  to  carry  reinforcements  in  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates.  Three  times  the  admiral  departed  on  his  mission^ 
and  once  had  actually  reached  his  destination ;  but  every  time  he 
was  scared  back  to  France,  by  the  approach  of  an  English  fleet 
French  and  Spanish  ships  collected,  meantime,  to  second  his  endei^ 
vours.  Sailing  in  detached  squadrons,  they  almost  invariably  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  English-  The  latter  were  on  the  watch^ 
and  though  they  might  occasionally  lose  a  solitary  vessd,  they  stiU 
continued  to  triumph.  With  six  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigateSi 
they  chased  a  smaller  squadron  into  the  harbour  of  Algesiias,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  throwing  themselves  between  it  and  the  vast 
batt^iea,  under  which  it  had  taken  shelter,  when  the  wind  fell  and 
the  attack  was  disconcerted.  The  Hannibal,  moreover,  had  run 
aground.  Unable  to  stir,  and  shattered  at  once  by  the  batteries, 
the  French  ships,  and  fourteen  gun-boats,  it  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render (July  6,  A.D.  1801). 

Burning  to  avenge  this  disaster,  the  English  hastily  refitted, 
iuid  with  only  five  sail,  went  in  pursuit  of  a  squadron  of  teq  sail  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  and  a  multitade  of  gun-boats.  At  nighty  ip 
the  midst  of  a  heavy  gale,  the  Superb  overtook  the  Real  Carlos, 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  poured  into  her  three  broadsides, 
left  her  in  flames,  and  passing  on,  poured  its  fire  into  the  San  Hei- 
meniffildo,  and  still  rushing  on  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled the  San  Antoine,  of  seventy-four  guns,  to  surrender.  While 
the  rest  of  the  English  were  coming  up  and  scattering  the  oiemy, 
the  Real  Carlos  and  the  San  Hermenigildo  mistook  one  ani^ther, 
and  immediately  closed.  Amid  their  desperate  contest,  the  flames 
apvead  from  one  to  the  other,  and  at  midnight,  both  exploded  with 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  (July  12,  A.D.  1801). 

Mortified  by  these  disasters,  Napoleon  was  somewhat  consoled 
by  the  fiulure  of  Nelson's  attack  upon  the  fiotiUa  at  Boulogne-  The 
Jungs  and  gun-boats  wa^e  chained  together  and  mooied  to  the  shore. 
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and  were  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  strong  network,  bristling  with 
iron-4hod  poles.*  The  vessels,  thus  secured,,  were  defended  by  nuine- 
rons  bodies  of  soldiers  and  bj  extensi^O  ^btftterles,  while  tbe  whole 
shore  was  lined  with  troops.  An  attack,  under  these  cizcamstanoeB, 
was  little  better  than  madness^  and -ill  bloody  check  tanght  the 
hero  of  the  Nile  that  pmdence  should  ever  accompany  valour 
(Aug.  12,  A.D.  1801). 

While  men  were  listening  to  the  varied  tidings  of  defeat  and 
victory,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  ratification  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  (March,  A.D.  1802).  Preliminaries  had  been  signed  and 
hostilities  suspended  in  the  preceding  October ;  but  the  movemoits 
of  the  French  fleets  excited  distrust,  and  the  artful  management  by 
which  Napoleon  had  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  president  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  all  but  broke  up  the  conference.  Month 
after  month,  Comwallis  and  Talleyrand  continued  the  negotiation, 
until  an  adjustment  was  no  longer  expected.  By  the  treaty  that 
was  at  last  concluded,  England  retained  of  all  its  conquests  only 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  while  the  French  were  to  evacuate  the  har- 
bours of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  peace  would  not  long  contuiiie. 
England  feared  that  France  would  render  its  great  ports  inaooes- 
sible,  and  there  building  vast  armaments,  would  suddenly  endea- 
vour, with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  complete  the  formerly 
avowed  project  of  Napoleon,  the  destruction  of  the  Britbh  power. 
The  feelings  of  the  English  nation  were  expressed  in  the  jonraaLa^ 
and  Napoleon  demanded  that  the  editors  that  presumed  to  criticise 
and  censure  his  measures  should  be  summarily  punished.  The 
government  replied  that  he  could  defend  himself  by  due  coone  of 
law.  Peltier,  a  French  emigrant,  who  had  compiured  Buonaparte 
to  CsBsar,  and  hinting  at  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  had  wished  him  the 
apotheosis  of  Romulus,  was  accordingly  tried  for  libel  and  foviMl 
guilty.  No  punishment  followed,  for  war  had  already  biokea 
loose.  England's  refusal  to  evacuate  Malta  was  the  reason  allied 
by  the  French ;  but  for  this,  the  English  had  given  a  sufficient 
reason.  They  had  discovered,  from  official  declarations,  that  Na- 
poleon had  designs  upon  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  that  the  French 
troops  were  retained  in  Holland,  although  limited  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  same 
treaty,  they  had  crushed  Switserland  and  seised  upon  Piedmont, 
Why  should  England  abandon  important  positions,  when  Napoleon 
had  publicly  boasted,  as  if  in  defiance,  that  England,  single-handeii, 
was  no  match  for  France ;  when  the  treaty  was  already  violated ; 
when  French  agents,  under  the  name  of  consuls,  were  prying  into 
our  arsenals,  surveying  our  defences,  coasts,  and  harbours ;  when,  m 
a  word,  it  was  evident  that  if  the  peace  could  continue,  it  wookl  be 
more  dangerous  than  open  war?  Napoleon's  passionate  language 
and  insulting  threats  to  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambaasadoi; 
completed  the  rupture. 

Before  the  peace  was  thus  rudely  terminated,  Na|N>leoii   had 
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began  to  treat  with  the  Irish  exiles,  at  Paris,  that  had  been  impli- 
cated in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  Some  of  these  men  had  lately 
been  liberated  fnmi  Fort  St  George,  and  had  formed  a  treasonable 
connection  with  Colonel  Despoid.     The  execution  of  the  colonel 

iFeb.  A.D.  1803)  seems  to  have  rendered  them  .only  the  more 
esperate.  The  offers  of  Talleyrand  and  Napoleon  were  embraced ; 
and  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  enthusiast,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  got 
i^>  an  insurrection  of  two  hoars'  duration,  in  which  Lord  Kilwarden 
4uid  his  nephew  were  butchered ;  fled  in  despair  from  his  plundering 
associates,  and  was  seised  and  condemned,  and  perished  on  the 
jsoaffold.* 

While  doing  his  utmost  to  distract  the  atteotion  of  the  English 
goTemment,  by  exciting  an  Irieh  revolt,  Napoleon  interdicted 
English  goods,  and,  contrary  to  ordinary  usage,  dedared  all  Briti^ 
subjects  within  the  French  dominions  prisoners  of  war.  Jn  his 
public  declarations,  he  professed  to  arrest  only  those  that  belonged 
to  the  British  militia,  while  in  truth  he  seised,  with  rigour  and 
insult,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
(May,  A.D.  1803).  He  now  openly  announced,  that  he  would 
descend  upon  England  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 
From  the  Texel  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  whdie  coast  was  in  move- 
ment :  batteries,  towers,  and  moles  were  rising  in  all  directioBS ; 
vast  armies  were  assembling,  and  when  the  telegraphs  told  that 
contrary  winds  had  driven  away  the  English  cruisers,  gun-boats 
and  other  warlike  craft,  built  in  all  the  maritime  departments, 
swarmed  along  the  coasts  to  the  points  of  rendexvous. 

While  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
thus  arrayed  upon  the  French  coast,  the  English  parliament  increased 
the  regular  troops  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  in  the 
following  year  (1804),  including  those  in  Hindostan,  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  lord-lieutenants  of  the  respective  counties  were 
empowered  to  levy  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty- 
seven  ;  and  eighty  thousand  militia  had  already  been  enrolled,  when 
the  measure  was  suspended  as  unnecessary.    For  such  was  the  general 

*  The  oonclunon  of  the  tpeeoh,  which  the  Doble-minded,  hat  Infatoated, 
yoath  addressed  to  his  judge,  is  of  the  most  thrilling  character: — "  My  lordr 
yoa  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood  which  yon  seek  is  not  congealed 
by  the  artificial  terrors  which  sorroond  your  victim  :  it  circulates  warmly  and 
unruffled  through  its  channels,  and  in  a  little  time  it  will  cry  to  heaven — be  yet 
patient !  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say — I  am  going  to  my  oold  and  silent 
grave :  my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished  :  I  have  parted  with  trtxy  thing 
that  was  dear  to  me  in  this  life,  and  for  my  country's  cause,  with  the  idol  of  my 
soul,  the  object  of  my  affections.  My  race  is  run :  the  grave  opens  to  receive 
me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure 
from  this  world,  it  is  the  eharity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph, 
for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives,  dares  now  to  vindicate  them,  let  not  pre- 
judice or  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them  rest  in  obscurity  and  peace,  my 
memory  be  left  in  oblivion,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until  other  times 
and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  country  takes  het 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be 
written.    I  have  done."    (A.D.  1803). 

4  C  2 
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ardour,  that  three  hundred  thousand  ToiunteeTB  had  started  Untlh^  of 
OTerj  rank,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant  Whig  and  Tory  joined 
alike  in  the  proposition  of  Sheridan,  *'  that  no  proposal  £i>r  peace 
should  be  entertained,  while  a  single  French  soldier  had  footing  ob 
British  ground." 

One  year  had  passed  since  the  recommenoemeat  of  war,  jet 
nothing  had  been  done.  The  army  continued  to  increase :  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  colonies  were  sixty  thousand  men,  besides  the 
native  forces ;  in  Britain  itself  two  hundred  and  forty-one  thoa- 
sand  regulars  and  militia,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand  volunteers,  besides  seventy  thousand  volunteers  in  IidaaiL 
Such  a  vast  array,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  had  been  inactive.  The  public  ceased  to  confide  in  the 
Addington  ministry,  and  heard  with  joj  that  Pitt  was  onoe  more 
at  the  head  of  the  government. 

One  of  his  first  measures  was  apparently  as  neceaaary  and  just, 
as  it  was  politic  and  vigorous.  Spain  had  been  furnishing  Napo- 
leon with  a  monthly  subsidy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoimnd 
pounds ;  it  had,  moreover,  received  French  troops  into  its  territoiy, 
and  was  increasing  its  navy.  Pitt  demanded  an  explanation :  it  was 
unsatisfactory;  and  at  once,  although  no  declaration  of  war  had 
been  made,  although  the  English  ambaasador  was  still  at  Madrid, 
four  British  frigates  intercepted  the  four  treasure-frigates  of  Spain, 
and  summoned  them  to  a  temporary  surrender.  The  fi^Muuardff 
refused ;  one  of  their  ships  exploded,  after  a  contest  of  ten  minaies, 
and  the  rest  were  captured.  They  contained  specie  to  the  amoont 
of  two  millions  sterling.  This  capture  produced,  of  course,  the  <^>ea 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  of  Spain  and  France. 

Napoleon's  troops  and  many  of  his  ships-of-war  being  now  pre- 
pared, he  began  to  develop  his  plan  of  operations ;  a  fleet  was  to 
steer  towards  the  West  Indies,  and  having  decoyed  the  English  to 
a  pursuit,  was  to  return,  raise  the  blockade  of  the  various  French 
ports,  and,  with  a  fleet  of  nearly  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  to  guard 
the  Channel  till  the  army  was  safe  on  the  English  shores.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  gigantic  scheme,  ViUeneuve  left  Toulon,  scared  the 
blockading  squadron  from  Toulon  and  from  Cadis,  and  with  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  ten  thousand  soldiers,  hastened  oo 
his  allotted  course. 

In  hopes  of  an  engagement,  Nelson  had  withdrawn  from  the 
blockade  of  Toulon,  and  finding  that  the  French  were  now  far  oat 
at  sea,  began  a  vigorous  pursuit  across  the  Atlantic.  In  a  few 
davs,  fast-sailing  brigs  arrived  in  England,  with  intelligence  that 
Villeneuve  had  eluded  Nelson,  and  would  soon  be  again  in  Europe. 
The  squadrons  that  were  blockading  Rochfort  and  Ferrol  were 
immediately  ordered  to  unite  under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  and  inter- 
cept the  hostile  fleet  Scarcely  had  Cidder  taken  his  station  with 
fifteen  sail,  when  he  descried  the  enemy,  consisting  now  of 
twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates.  A  desperate  strag;^ 
ensued,  and  after  lasting  four  hours,  was  closed  by  the  night     The 
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Wiodflor  CafiUe  was  macli  damaged,  but  two  Spanish  ships  were 
the  prizes  of  the  English. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  English  again  appeared  in  line  of 
battle.  Calder,  however,  was  aware  how  mnch  depended  on  his 
prudence,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  twenty  sail  of  the  line 
from  Rochfort  and  Ferrol  would  speedily  join  his  adversaiy. 
Under  these  circnmstanoes,  he  merely  remained  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  French  withdrew  (July  22,  A,D.  1805). 

For  many  weeks,  the  French  remained  in  the  Spanish  harbours. 
Stung  at  last  by  the  reproaches  of  Napoleon,  and  finding  that  he 
was  to  be  superseded,  Villeneuve,  at  length,  issued  from  Cadis^ 
with  seven  frigates  and  thirty-three  sail-  of  the  line,  four  of  the 
latter  being  three-deckers.  Nelson  had  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates.  On  the  mast-head  of  his  flag-ship,  th^ 
Victory,  waved  the  memorable  signal :  ^*  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty."  To  prevent  hhn  from  breaking  their  order, 
the  enemy  had  formed  in  two  lines,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
broadsides  of  the  second  appeared  through  the  intervals  of  the  first. 
In  two  columns,  the  English  swept  fall  sail  upon  the  enemy.  Out* 
stripping  its  consorts,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  commanded  by  Colling- 
wood,  broke  into  the  midst  of  the  French,  whilst  the  nearest 
English  ships  were  as  yet  two  miles  in  the  rear.  Assailed  at  once 
by  &Ye  ships,  Collingwood  poured  such  a  fire  into  the  Spanish 
Admiral,  that  in  twenty  minutes  its  tremendous  broadsides  dwindled 
down  to  the  discharge  of  a  single  gun :  all  the  rest  were  dis- 
mounted or  unmanned. 

Nelson  was  advancing,  meantime,  at  the  head  of  the  second 
column.  His  object  was  to  attack  from  such  a  point  as  to  cut  off 
the  enemy B  retreat  to  Cadiz.  The  single  shots  aimed  at  the  Vic- 
tory, while  more  than  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  rapidly  increased, 
till  it  had  to  sustain  the  concentric  discharge  of  seven  or  eight 
ships.  The  wheel  was  shattered,  the  spars  and  rigging  were  fifiJl- 
ing ;  but  the  gallant  ship  ploughed  on  in  silence,  until  it  began  to 
enter  the  enemy's  line.  Then,  without  a  moment'-s  warning,  its 
whole  broadside,  triple-shotted,  crashed  into  the  stem  of  the 
Bncentaur,  and  four  hundred  of  the  French  were  stretched  in  their 
blood.  Still  engaging  both  the  Bucentaur  and  the  Santissima 
Trinidada,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  the  Victory  yet  grappled 
in  furious  contest  with  the  Redoutable.  As  the  latter  took  fire  at 
every  shot,  the  English  dashed  buckets  of  water  on  the  enemy^s 
deck,  to  prevent  a  conflagration,  which  they  themselves  must  have 
shared. 

While  Nelson  walked  the  quarter-deck,  his  numerous  decorations 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  French  marksman.  His  aim,  from  a 
distance  of  only  fifteen  yards,  was  fatal.  *^  They  have  done  for 
me  at  last,  Haray,"  said  the  dying  admiral  to  his  captain.  The 
enemy  were  now  beginning  to  yield,  and  as  flag  after  fla^  went 
down,  the  Victory's  crew  hurraed,  and  Nelson's  features  gleamed 
with  joy.     Fifteen  of  the  enemy  had  struck,  when  the  victor 
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expired  with  the  repeated  exdamation :  ^  Thank  God,  I  kare  dooe 
my  duty"  (Oct  21,  A.D.  1805)- 

Twenty  ahips  were  the  fruits  of  this  great  victory  of  Tra&lgar. 
In  a  storm  that  followed,  some  of  the  shattered  pnaee  foimdered; 
some  were  sunk  by  the  British,  some  wen  driyen  upon  tlie  coast, 
And  one  or  two  escaped.  Admiral  Gollingwood's  offer  to  land  the 
.wounded  prisoners  softened  the  feelings  of  hostility,  and  produced 
an  interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  Spaniards  and  FngliA. 
The  yictorious  fleet  arriyedat  Gibraltar,  withfour  prises,  and  twenty 
thousand  prisoners,  and  amongst  them,  ViUeneuye  and  two  ^Mniflk 
admirals.  Napoleon  estimated  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of  the  liae, 
with  its  proportion  of  frigates,  as  equiralent  to  an  army  of  one 
•hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men :  by  such  a'  standard,  we  aaj 
judge  of  the  importance  of  the  yictory  of  TraHidgar. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle,  Dumanoir  escaped  with  four  sbipfi. 
Before  he  could  reach  Eochfort  or  Brest,  he  was  disooyered  aa^ 
chased  by  Sir  Richard  Strachen.  Unable  to  escape,  the  FienA 
defended  themselyes  nobly  for  four  hours  against  four  ships  of  tbe 
line  and  four  frigates.  When  all  his  ships  were  almost  totally  dia- 
masted  and  seyen  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  men  were  kiued  or 
wounded,  Dumanoir  struck  his  colours,  and  was  carried  in  trinmpii 
into  the  English  harbours. 

While  France  and  Spain  were  combining  against  Enghuid,  the 
great  powers  became  alarmed  at  Napoleon's  encroachmenta.  The 
petty  princes  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  trembled  at  his  nod, 
and  willingly  became  his  slayes  under  the  title  of  the  Confederacj 
of  the  Rhine.  Subsidised  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  anbjeci 
states,  he  had  seized  upon  Genoa,  Parma,  and  Placentia ;  aad  aficr 
being  crowned  emperor  of  the  French  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  had,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  LuneyiUe  (A.D.  1800X 
assumed  in  Milan  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

Pitt  obseryed  and  fomented  the  growing  dissatisfaction,  and  prof- 
fered English  supplies.  In  a  short  time,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  collected  their  forces,  and  Europe  again  trembled  at 
the  thunders  of  war.  From  the  time  of  Calder's  action  with  Yille- 
neuye,  and  still  more  from  that  of  the  batUe  of  Trafalgar,  Ni^Mleon's 
projects  of  inyasion  were  all  but  hopeless  :  his  preparations  benoe- 
forth  were  only  a  feint.  In  August,  1805,  his  yast  armies  b^an  to 
melt  away  from  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel,  to  reappear  in  tbe 
yalley  of  the  Danube.  While  England  was  dilatory  and  Pmaaia 
wayering,  General  Mack  and  his  army  surrendered  at  Uhn  ;  Vienna 
became  the  prey  of  the  French ;  and  at  Austerlitx,  after  a  kung 
and  obstinate  encounter,  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  wit- 
nessed the  death  or  captiyity  of  thirty  thousand  of  their  h 
troops. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  terminated  the  resistance  of 
while  Russia  sullenly  withdrew.  Proyoked  by  studied  inanlti^ 
Prussia  joined  with  Alexander,  the  young  autocrat  Before  the 
new  allies  could  unite,  Napoleon  burst  into  the  heart  of  *^ 
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and  by  the  victories  of  Jena  and  Ayerstadt  (A.D.  1806)  was  soon 
in  possession  of  almost  the  whole  monarchy.  The  frightful  carnage 
of  Ejlau  checked  the  conqueror  s  advance  npon  Russia ;  but  the 
decisive  battle  of  Friedland  induced  Alexander  to  treat  On  a  raft 
raised  in  the  middle  of  the  river  at  Tilsit  the  two  emperors  met. 
They  agreed  that  Prussia  should  forfeit  the  greater  part  of  its 
dominions ;  that  all  Turkey  in  Europe,  except  Roumelia,  should  be 
divided  between  France  and  Russia ;  that  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  should  be  given  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  brother  of  Napo-» 
leon  ;  that  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be  assumed  by 
other  relations  of  the  French  emperor ;.  and  that  both  France  and 
Russia  should  join  in  compelling  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
not  only  to  dose  their  ports,  but  to  waga  war,  against  England 
(July  7  and  9,  A.D.  1807). 

While  these  events  were  rapidly  sueoeediiig  upon  the  continent, 
Pitt,  the  organizer  of  the  late  Austrian  confederacy,  expired.  Grief 
at  the  disasters  of  the  allies  increased  a  fever  that  was  already 
preying  upon  his  vitals :  he  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  aged 
forty-seven.  The  policy  of  his  chief  financial  measures  is  generally 
condemned ;  that  of  bis  conduct  to  France  is  warmly  disputed ;  but 
his  energy  and  abilities  are  universally  acknowledged.  ^ 

A  coalition  cabinet,  under  Fox  and  Grenville,  was  new  formed; 
From  its  pretensions  to  something  like  a  monopoly  of  talents,  this 
ministiT  became  known  as  ^^All  the  Talents."  It  was  of  Whig 
principles ;  but  it  was  scarcely  liked  aven^by  the  Whigs  themselveB: 
How,  it  was  often  asked,  how  could  Fox,  the  avoueher  of  French 
sincerity,  the  advocate  of  reform  and  of  popular  rights,  coalesce  with 
GrenviUe,  the  friend  of  Pitt,  the  antagonist  of  reform,  the  enemy 
of  every  popular  demonstration? '  Their  opposition  had. not  been 
confined  to  abetiact  points :  it  had  been  a  war  of  active  and  adverse 
principles,  and  ^how  could  svch  principles  coalesce  ?-  Or  if  one 
party  yielded  for  place<  what  had  been  the  leading  prinei[^e  of  his 
life,  how  could  the  nation  trust  him  ?  Whatever,  the  motives  that 
caused  the  union  of  the  two 'ministers,  their  first  measures  increased 
the  general  distrust.  GrenviUe^  had  secured  for  himself  not  only 
the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  consequent  disburse* 
ment  of  the  public  money,  but  the  auditorship  of  the  excheq>aer,  the 
only  office  that  could  check  that  disbursementw  On  the  other  hand, 
the  support  of  Mr.  Addington,  now  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  not  to  be 
granted,  unless  he  obtained  places  in  the  cabinet  both  for  himself 
and  for  Lord  Eilenborough,  the  lord  chief  justice.  He  obtained  his 
request,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  several  members  of  both 
houses  against  what  they  stigmatised  aa>an  unjustifiable  and  uncon* 
atitutional  union  of  the  courts  of  justice  mth  the  cabinet. 

The  maxims  of  the  coalition  were  as  little  relished  as  their 
arrangement  of  office :  '*  The  cabinet,  as  such,  is  not  responsible  for 
the  measures  of  government ;  no  individual  minister  is  responnble 
for  more  than  his  own  acts  and  for  such  advice  as  he  can  be  proved 
to  have  actually  given ;  a  cabinet  counsellor  performs  no  duties 
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and  incars  no  reoponsibilitv'  to  whioh  as  a  privy  oonnaellor  he  ianol 
liable." 

hong  the  adyocates  of  reform,  eoonomy^  and  negro,  as  weU  m 
Catholic,  emancipation,  this  party  exerted  itself  in  belialf  of  its 
&Tourite  measares.  Two  instances  proYe  that  its  efforU  wexe  not 
entirely  in  yain :  a  change  was  made  in  the  enlistment  of  aoldien ; 
the  period  of  service  was  now  limited,  and  henceforth  the  nuok*  of 
the  army  were  more  easily  filled ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  any  British 
subject  engaging  in  the  slave-trade  was  rendered  liable  to  txuis- 
portation.  These  measures  may  have  been  beneficial ;  but  tiie  nii* 
seasonable  retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  withheld  horn  the  aliiei 
the  assistance  which  had  been  promised,  and  which  in  all  profaahilitj 
would  have  secured  them  a  triumph  on  the  well-oonteeted  bat  di^ 
astrous  field  of  Eylau. 

.  At  the  veiy  time  too  that  our  parsimony  was  paralyuyg  the 
efibrts  of  Russia,  we  were  expending  our  resources  in  disteot  and 
isolated  expeditions.  The  English  held  Sicily  for  the  king  «f 
Naples :  issuing  from  the  ishmd,  they  entered  Calabria  and  over- 
threw the  French  at  Maida,  and  leaving  the  peasantry  to  oontinae 
the  struggle,  returned  to  Sicily  (July,  A.D.  1806).  Nearly  at  ths 
same  time  the  Cape  colony  was  seized,  and  the  expedition,  doaring 
the  Atlantic  without  orders,  took  Buenos  Ayres^  but  were  ^eedily 
driven  from  the  town  by  a  general  insurrection.  A  body  of  tiiMps 
sent  from  England  to  retrieve  this  loss,  came  to  a  still  more  disas* 
irons  issue  (May,  A.D.  1807).  Nor  was  it  only  against  Fraaeeaad 
Spain  that  England  let  loose  its  armaments.  Turkey  seemed  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  French,  and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  and  Boephoras 
against  the  English  and  Busrians ;  England,  therdbre,  despatched 
a  squadron  against  it  by  sea,  while  Ruaaia  distressed  it  by  land. 
Admiral  Duckworth  entered  the  narrow,  winding  straits  of  lbs 
Dardanelles,  drove  the  Turks  from  their  batteries,  and  as  Constaft- 
tinople  was  unprepared,  might  have  extorted  his  own  tnviB  er 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  Instead  of  eidier,  he  allowed  himaelf  (o  be 
duped  by  a  feigned  negotiation,  and  when  the  immense  pieparatiMis 
of  the  Turks  had  opened  his  eyes,  it  wafl  too  late :  he  was  glad  ie 
make  good  his  retreat  (Feb.  A.D.  1807).  This  was  foUoved  by 
the  landing  of  English  troops  in  Egypt :  Alexandria  was  tekeo : 
but  the  English  were  compelled  to  withdraw  with  great  loas  inm 
the  open  country. 

These  unsuccessful  expeditions  and  a  fruitless  negottation  witi 
France,    which  only  gave    Napoleon    time    to  destroy  Pniaaia 
awakened  discontent  in  the  people ;  while  the  king  hims^  waa  die- 
pleased  at  the  attempts  of  the  ministiy  to  procure  the  abolition  at 
the  penal  statutes :  ^*-  All  the  Talents  '  were  dismissed  (Mateb  37» 
A.D.  1807). 

The  Tories  left  no  means  untried  to  seeiire  an  overwhebniBif 
majority  at  the  new  elections.  Every  dead  wall  throq^j^MMil  the 
land  was  inscribed  with  ^^  No  Popery.'*  People  gaaed  and  ' 
dered;  and  listened  to  wise  comments  and  to  tales  of  tbe 
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and  pteaent,  nntil  they  trembled  at  imaginary  plots  and  croelties ; 
and  calling  down  blessings  on  the  **  good  old  king,"  who  had  rescued 
them  iiom  their  perils,  they  cau^t  up  with  angry  yehemence  the 
cnr  of  **  Chnrch  and  king !  No  Popery !  Down  with  the  Whigs ! " 
The  elections  took  place  in  the  height  of  the  excitement :  the  rally- 
ing-cry  of  the  Whigs,  *'  No  peonlation,  no  bribery !  "  was  drowned 
by  the  clamours  of  the  moltitude ;  and  the  new  ministry  was  sap- 
ported  in  the  commons  by  vast  majorities.  The  Tories  once  more 
prevailed :  the  dake  of  Portland  became  first  lord  of  ihe  treasury ; 
Lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor ;  Mr.  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer;  Lord  Castlereagh,  war  and  colonial  secretary;  and  Mr. 
Canning,  foreign  secretaiy. 

Scarcely  was  the  new  ministry  formed  when  it  had  to  solve  a 
most  delicate  and  important  problem.  In  April,  1806,  the  English 
ministry  had  announced  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of  France 
that  looks  towards  the  English  shores.  Nor  did  the  blockade  exist 
merely  on  paper :  a  ship  of  war,  however  small,  could  seldom  quit 
its  port  with  impunity.  In  the  following  November,  Napoleon 
isened  from  Berlin  his  celebrated  manifesto,  declaring  all  the  British 
ports  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land or  its  colonies  ;  confiscating  all  British  goods,  and  ordering  thd 
imprisonment  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  in  his  own  dominions^ 
or  in  those  of  his  allies.  To  declare  England  in  a  state  of  blockade 
waa  just  as  absurd  as  if  England,  without  having  a  single  regiment 
upon  the  continent,  were  to  declare  Paris  or  Vienna  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  injurious  results  of  the  declaration  would,  however,  be 
almost  equal  to  its  absurdity. 

The  English  therefore  retaliated,  by  declaring  that  neutral  vessds 
eoming  from  French  ports,  and  after  due  warning,  refusing  to  return, 
should  be  taken  as  lawful  prise  (Jan.  A.D.  1807).  Soon  after 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  of  Russia, 
finding  that  they  were  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  continental 
ports,  the  English  proclaimed  against  them  aJl  a  general  blockadoi 
and  declared  lawful  prize,  every  vessel  that  was  bound  for  such 
l^aces,  unless  it  had  touched  at  a  British  port  (Nov.  A.D.  1807). 
Napoleon  answered  by  a  decree  from  Milan  (Dec.  A.D.  1807),  that 
evenr  neutral  vessd  that  submitted  to  be  searched  by  the  English 
should  be  lawful  prize.  Suffering  from  this  combination  against 
her  commerce,  fearing  that  the  United  States  would  embrace  the 
**  Continental  system,**  as  the  hostility  to  British  trade  was  called, 
and  aware  that  Napoleon  still  boasted  of  his  means  of  invasion, 
Bngland  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  a  discovery  of  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  By  these  articles  it  had  been 
arranged,  that  by  treaty  or  force,  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and 
Portugal  should  be  made  to  unite  with  those  of  Russia,  Spain,  and 
France.  The  means  of  averting  so  great  a  danger  was  the  question 
that  needed  all  the  prudence  and  firmness  or  the  new  ministiy. 
If  Denmark  refused  compliance,  could  it  withstand  those  legions 
thai  were  encamped  in  the  heart  of  vanquished  Prussia?     If  il 
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could  not,  was  not  England  justified  in  averting  its  own  imminent 
danger  by  seising  the  fleet,  although  Denmark  as  jet  was  in  a  state 
of  peace  f 

The  English  ministry  concluded  that  it  was ;  and  twentj-aeven 
sail  of  the  line  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Baltic,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Danish  navy.    It  was  refused :  and  thirty  thoosuMl 
English  soldiers  immediately  landed  at  Copenhagen.     Lord  Gath* 
cart,   the  general,  announced  the   object  of  the  expedition,  and 
deprecated  the  effusion  of  blood.     '^  We  ask  deposit,  we  have  not 
looked  to  capture.  .....  Every  ship  belonging  to  the  Danish 

navy  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  be  restored,  in  the 
same  condition  and  state  of  equipment  as  when  received."  "  No 
example,"  replied  the  prince  royal,  ^'  is  found  in  history  of  ao  odious 
an  aggression  as  that  with  which  Denmark  is  menaced.  More 
honour  may  now  be  expected  from  the  pirates  of  Barbary  than  from 
the  English  government.  You  offer  us  your  alliance !  Do  we  not 
know  what  is  its  worth?  Your  allies,  vainly  expecting  your 
succours  for  an  entire  year,  have  taught  us  what  is  the  worth  of 
England's  friendship." 

When  no  hope  of  accommodation  remained.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
scattered  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  militia,  and  a  few  regnlarB, 
and  the  terrors  of  bombardment  began.  For  three  days  the  fieiy 
storm  continued,  but  the  sight  of  fires  bursting  forth  in  all  direc- 
tions, of  the  wreck  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  houses,  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  corpses,  and  of  multitudes  of  the  maimed  and 
wounded,  shook  the  firmness  of  the  government :  not  only  the  fleet 
but  all  the  artillery  and  naval  stores  were  surrendered  (S^i.  % 
A.D.  1807).  The  British  returned  with  three  thouaand  five 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates, 
and  thirty-one  brigs  and  gun-boats.  No  shout  of  exaltation 
welcomed  the  victors :  to  many  their  arrival  was  but  a  monnifiil 
spectacle,  the  triumph  of  injustice.  Few  believed,  if  even,  they 
knew,  the  existence  of  the  secret  article  of  Tilsit,  The  same  feeling, 
swelling  into  indignation,  pervaded  the  continent.  Napoleon,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  already  demanded  the  co-operation  of  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  was  astonished  at  the  promptitude  of  the  English, 
and  thrown  into  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage  at  the  derangement  of 
bis  favourite  scheme. 

While  he  was  closing  the  ports  of  Europe  against  the  English, 
his  treachery  to  Spain  opened  that  country  to  the  exdaded 
islanders,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  subversion.  Allnred 
to  Bayonne,  Charles  IV.  was  induced,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  was 
compelled,  to  renounce  the  Spanbh  crown.  The  nobles  were 
inclined  to  acquiesce,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  flew  to  arni£. 
Had  their  country  been  open  and  level,  they  could  hardly  have  re- 
sisted for  a  moment  the  vast  and  disciplined  armies  of  France.  Their 
country,  however,  abounded  with  chains  of  mountains,  the  oitndels  of 
freedom,  from  which  their  fathers  had  defied  for  agea  the  Roman 
und  the  Saracen,  and  from  which,  when  defeated  in  the  |ilain  and 
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city,  they  themaelyes  defied  the  invaders,  and  derided  all  the  efforts 
of  Bnonaparte.  While  the  gaerrilla  Imnds  hovered  amongst  the 
Tockj  hilk,  many  dared  to  close  in  more  equal  and  desperate  strife : 
the  sack  of  Cordova  was  avenged  by  the  surrender  of  twenty-one 
thousand  French  at  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  the  desperate  but 
successful  defence  of  Saragossa  and  Valentia  told  that  it  was  no 
trifling  contest  England  was  profuse  in  its  supplies  of  arms  and 
money,  and  soon  despatched  its  troops  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest 
Landing  in  the  bay  of  Montego  (Aug.  1,  A.D.  1808),  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  drove  the  French  in  disorder  before  him.  At 
Yimiero,  encountering  their  united  force  under  Junot,  he  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Two  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  and 
the  rest  were  fleeing  in  confusion,  leaving  behind  them  thirteen 
pieces  of  artillery ;  and  the  English,  who  had  lost  but  three  hun- 
dred men,  were  listening  to  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  cheer- 
ing loudly,  impatient  for  the  signal  to  pursue  and  completely 
scatter  the  enemy,  when,  unfortunately.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who 
had  arrived  to  take  the  chief  command,  suspended  aU  further  opera- 
tions (Aug.  21,  A.D.  1808). 

Two  days  alter  Junot  opened  communications  with  the  English, 
and  by  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
army,  twenty-two  thousand  in  number,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  baggage,  should  be  transported  to  France.  This  convention 
was  greatly  disliked  both  in  England  and  the  Peninsula ;  but  Por- 
tugal was  freed  and  the  way  to  Spam  lay  open.  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were 
recalled  to  answer  for  the  treaty. 

Sir  John  Moore,  meantime,  arrived  in  Portugal,  as  commander- 
in-chief^  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  quickly  entered  Spain. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Soult,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamanca,  when  overwhelming  armies  began  to  dose  upon  him ; 
and  Napoleon  himself,  enraged  that  his  schemes  on  the  south  were 
paralyzed,  was  hastening  from  Madrid  with  fifty  thousand  men. 
Despite  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiers,  there  was  no  alternative 
between  retreat  or  destruction.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter. 
Depressed  in  spirits,  and  suffering  extreme  want,  the  army  rapidly 
loet  its  discipline.  The  rear-guard,  however,  repelled  all  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  the  English  cavalry  never  hesitated  to 
assail  even  three  times  its  number.  The  imperial  guard,  the  heroes 
of  Ansterlitz,  were  themselves  broken  and  driven  into  the  Esla, 
leaving  their  general,  Lefebre  Desnouettes,  in  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Reaching  Corunna,  without  the  loss  of  a  gun.  Sir  John  Moore 
embarked  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  with  fourteen  thousand  men, 
awaited  his  pursuers.  They  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  driven 
back  from  their  positions.  Had  another  hour  of  light  remained, 
and  had  not  the  cavalry  horses  been  destroyed,  the  enemy  must 
have  suffered  a  total  overthrow.  Sir  John  Moore  was  mortaUj 
woanded  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  Sir  David  Baird  was  carried  sense- 
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less  from  the  field.  General  Hope>  on  whom  the  oommaod  had 
devolved,  thought  it  too  great  a  risk  to  await  the  dawn :  lie  and 
his  whole  force  erab^ked  for  Ekigland  daring  the  night.  FVom 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  the  English  fell  at  ComnDa^  and 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  of  the  French.  The  total 
loss  of  the  English,  during  the  whole  retreat,  was  four  tbonMiid 
and  thirty-three  (Dec.  26,  1807,  to  Jan.  16,  A.D.  18Q8).  Of 
these,  however,  eight  hundred  stragglers  rejoined  the  English 
forces  in  Portugal 

The  Austrians,  meantime,  encouraged  by  the  war  in  Qpahi, 
appealed  once  more  to  arms.  Tidings  from  their  fron tiers  had 
compelled  Napoleon  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore: 
Vienna  was  soon  in  his  power,  but  at  the  sangninary  battle  of 
Wagram,  France  could  scarcely  maintain  its  advantages. 

England  had  engaged  to  distract  Napoleon  s  attention,  bj  striking 
a  blow  both  in  Spain  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Unfortonatdy, 
the  expedition  was  delayed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  disposal  of  com- 
missions by  the  duke  of  York,  the  coramander-in^ckief.  At 
length,  forty  thousand  men  and  a  powerful  fleet  were  deopaidied  to 
the  Scheldt,  to  seiie  Flushing  and  Antwerp  (July  30,  A.D.  1809). 
Sir  John  Hope  and  other  commanders  of  divisions  behaved  nobly, 
and  fifteen  hundred  French  and  some  important  positions  wen 
easily  captured.  After  three  days'  bombardment.  Flashing  wa» 
reduced ;  but  the  inactivity  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  commander. 
allowed  Bemadotte  time  for  putting  Antwerp  into  such  a  stake  of 
defence,  as  to  render  the  descent  abortive.  Pestilential  distemper 
carried  off  every  week  some  hundreds  of  the  men,  till  tbey  were, 
at  last,  withdrawn  from  Flushing,  and  finally  from  the  whole  of 
the  fatal  isle  of  Walcheren.  This  disappointment  exasperated  the 
nation,  and  produced  a  division  in  the  cabinet.  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  quarrelled,  resigned  their  posts,  and  fongfat  a  dneL 
The  whole  of  the  ministry  were  fiercely  attacked  in  the  Commons, 
but  were,  at  last^  fffononnced  completely  exonerated. 

Napoleon,  meantime,  had  made  peace  with  Austria,  and  having 
crushed  the  last  efforts  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  murdered  Hofer,  their 
gallant  leader,  he  once  more  directed  his  attention  to  Italy.  The 
pope  had  long  refused  to  shut  his  ports  against  England :  he  was 
now  required  to  levy  war  against  iJl  that  were  hostile  to  Fmiice. 
Notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  emperor,  and  the  seixnre  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  principality,  the  aged  pontiff  remained 
firm :  ^'  Your  majesty,"  said  he  to  the  aggressor,  *^  lays  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  you  are  sovereign  of  Rome :  the 
supreme  pontiff  recognises  no  such  anthority,  nor  any  powrr 
superior  in  temporal  matters  to  his  own.  There  is  no  emperor  ti 
Rome ;  it  was  not  thus  that  Chailemagne  treated  our  predecessora 
The  demand  to  dismiss  the  envoys  of  Russia,  England,  and  Swedes 
is  positively  refused:  the  Father  of  the  Fai&ful  b  bonnd  U' 
remain  at  peace  with  all,  without  distinction  of  CathoUes  or 
iieretics." 
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The  FiencH  troops  now  seized  the  fortresses^  and,  at  length, 
entered  Rome.  '^  There  shall  be  no  military  resistance,"  said  the 
pope,  *'^  I  will  retire  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  not  a  shot  shall 
be  fired  ;  but  the  emperor  will  find  it  necessary  to  break  its  gates ; 
I  will  place  mjrself  at  its  entry,  the  troops  will  have  to  pass  over  my 
body,  and  the  universe  will  know  that  he  has  trampled  under  foot 
him  whom  the  Almighty  has  anointed.     God  will  do  the  rest" 

At  Erfurth,  Napoleon  had  heard  Alexander  declare,  ^^I  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  afiiurs  of  religion ;  I  am  the  head  of  my  own 
chnrch."  This  it  was,  apparently,  that  excited  in  the  Corsicau 
the  desire  of  centring  in  his  own  person  both  the  temporal  and 
spirttnal  power.  Little  did  he  expect  the  caim,  dete^pined  oi^Kwi- 
tion  of  the  pope,  and  still  less  the  vigorous  measnres  that  followed. 
His  holiness  had  endured  every  kind  of  injury,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  When,  however,  the  measure  of  aggres* 
sion  was  completed ;  when  the  tricolour  floated  on  the  towers  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  the  Papal  states  were  declared  a  portion  of  the 
French  empire,  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Napoleon,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  pope  himself  was  found  affixed  in  all  the  usual 
parts  of  the  city.  The  pope  was  immediately  dragged  to  a  French 
prison  (July,  A.D.  1809),  and  his  confidential  secretary  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  amongst  the  snows  of  the  Alps.  Hitherto,  the 
career  of  Napoleon  had  been  one  of  dazaling  triumph  :  henceforth, 
to  whatever  cause  we  may  attribute  it,  his  efforts  became  gradually 
lesB  and  less  successful,  until  disa^er  on  disaster  drained  his 
resoojces  and  overwhelmed  his  empiro. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  Napoleon  and  Alexander  had  held  a 
conference  at  Erfurth,  and  agreed  to  offer  peace  to  England :  the 
latter  remembered  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  refused  to  abandon 
Spain.  When  the  commotion  in  the  English  parliament  that 
followed  tJie  Walcheren  expedition,  had  abated.  Sir  Arthnr 
Wellesley,  and  a  strong  reinforcement,  were  deepatched-to  Portugal. 
Before  the  captive  pope  had  been  a  week  in  France,  Wellesley  had 
crofised  the  broad  Douro  in  the  very  front  of  Soult,  compelled  that 
general  to  abandon  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  to  begin  a  mpid 
and  disastrous  retreat,  and  had  gained  the  hard<-fought  battle  of 
Talavera,  the  first  of  those  successive  blows  that  prostrated  at 
last  the  power  of  Fmnce  (A.D.  180d)«  At  the  moment  of 
Wellesley's  landing,  success  appeared  hopeless.  The  siurit  of  the 
people  indeed  seemed  unconquerable,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  in  arms ;  but  they 
were  undisciplined,  and  were  scattered  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  French,  on  the  contrary,  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
effective  soldiers ;  they  had  a  vast  artiUeiy,  were  well  officered,  and 
were  stationed  skilfully  in  central  positions.  Everywhere  the 
Spaniards  had  been  driven  from  the  field,  but  in  beleaguered  town 
and  rocky  fiustness  there  was  no  submission.  The  second  siege  of 
Saragossa,  and  the  attack  on  Qeronta^  remind  us  of  the  times  of 
Rome  and  Carthage ;  rival  the  glories  of  Numaqtia  and  Saguntum. 
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A  people  imaocustomed  to  war  were  aaaailed  by  laige  regular  umiei 
and  vaat  batteries.  Amid  the  wreck  of  their  town  and  its  defences, 
amid  a  whirlwind  of  ahellsy  and  the  explosion  of  minesi,  thej 
struggled  on  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street.  E^eii  bojs 
and  women  mingled  in  the  strife,  straggling  and  Tictorioaa,  despite 
of  all  the  horrors  of  war,  femiine,  and  pestilence  (A.D.  1808). 
The  spirit  that  was  thus  heroically  diq>layed,  rendered  the  patiooal 
enthusiasm  boundless,  and  when,  previous  to  the  fight  of  Talarera, 
Wellesley  with  twenty-two  thousand  English,  and  a  oonaidenfale 
body  of  Portuguese,  crossed  the  Spanish  borders,  the  people  were 
almost  wild  with  joy. 

At  Talavera  the  British  leader  fought  with  the  combined  teoops 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani.  The  Spamards  under 
Cuesta  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  and  the  whole  wdght  of  neariy  fifty 
thousand  French  fell  upon  the  English.  The  struggle  oonCiniied  for 
two  days,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  second  the  French  retivaied 
in  good  order.  The  loes  of  the  British  was  six  thouaand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  that  of  the  French  nine  thonaand,  b«^ 
sides  seyenteen  pieces  of  cannon,  some  tumbrils,  and  several  hundred 
prisoners  (Julj  28  and  29,  A.D.  1809). 

A  few  days  after,  by  the  approach  of  Soolt,  Mortier,  and  I^ej^ 
in  the  rear  of  the  English,  a  combination  into  one  army  of  ninety 
thousand  veterans,  was  rendered  easy,  and  must  have  crushed  the 
allies.  Strange  that  the  experienced  generals  of  Napoleon,  aecns- 
tomed  to  prompt  and  energetic  attack  in  large  masses,  shoiild  now 
have  hesitated,  should  have  foigotten  their  habitual  tactica,  and  so 
divided  thdr  strength  that  Wellesley  could  still  set  them  at  defianoBL 

Withdrawing  from  the  toib  in  which  they  were  almoet  enaoared, 
the  English  wintered  near  Lisbon.  During  the  whole  seaaon,  Wel- 
lesley, now  Viscount  Wellington,  was  inde&tigable  in  arranging  the 
triple  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  soon  profited  by  his  foresight. 
Early  in  the  following  campaign,  he  witnessed  the  hJl  of  Ciodad 
Rodrigo.  Standing  upon  the  adjoining  heights,  he  heard  the 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  French,  and  still 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  ardent  soldiers.  He  knew  that  his  popo- 
larity  both  in  England  and  the  Peninsula  was  declining ;  bat  he 
knew  at  the  same  time  that  the  enemy  was  far  superior,  afaaost 
double  the  number  of  his  own  forces;  and  firm  and  cautions  as 
Fabius  the  Roman,  he  resolved  upon  a  surer  game  than  a  rash 
assault  Withdrawing  leisurely  into  Portugal,  he  inflicted  at 
Busaco,  a  bloody  check  upon  his  pursuers,  and  then  awaited  thean 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

The  first  of  these  stretched  for  twenty-nine  miles  along  a  lidge  of 
heights.  Its  left  rested  upon  the  sea-coast,  its  right  upon  the  Tagvs. 
It  contained  thirty  redoubts,  covered  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  second  was  incomparably  more  formidahie. 
Reinforcements  from  England  now  increased  Uie  aUiee  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  while  EngUsh  marines,  and  Spanish  and  Portngaeae 
militia  and  artillery-men,  swelled  the  number  to  neariy  one  hundred 
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and  tfairtj  thousand.  Twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  handled 
large  transports,  were  at  hand  in  case  of  need,  and  so  abundant  were 
the  supplies,  that  although  the  greater  part  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  had  taken  refuge  within  the  lines,  amounting,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  to  nearly  half  a  million,  want  was  altogether 
unknown. 

Massena,  at  the  head  of  the  French  myriads,  paused  at  the  foot 
of  this  unexpected  barrier.  For  several  days  he  scrutiniied  eYery 
approach,  and  then  gave  up  the  attempt.  After  lingering  a  month 
in  front,  he  was  compelled  by  fiunise  to  retreat.  He  had  entered 
Portugal  with  serenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  afterwards  rein-> 
forced  with  nineteen  thousuid.  When  he  had  left  Torres  Yedras, 
and  toiled  again  through  Portugal,  he  re-*entered  Spain  with  only 
forty-five  thousand  men. 

To  win  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  into  Portugal,  became  now  the  great  object  of 
Wellington.  In  April,  1811,  General  Beresford  having  taken 
Olivenza,  invested  Badajos.  Soult  advanced  to  its  relief.  The 
battle  of  Alboera  ensued.  The  Spanish  general  under  Beresford 
having  neglected  the  advice  of  the  latter,  was  driven  from  a  height 
which  commanded  the  whole  of  the  English  position.  This  height 
was  immediately  covered  with  French  artillery.  Some  English 
troops  dashed  forward  to  recover  it ;  but  were  enveloped  in  a  mist, 
attacked  unexpectedly  in  the  rear  by  French  cavalry,  and  nearly  all 
de8tro3red.  The  day  seemed  lost,  and  General  Beresford  was 
already  taking  measures  for  retreat ;  when  Colonel  Hardinge,  one  of 
the  8ta£^  collected  troops  from  various  parts  of  the  field,  and  gave 
the  word  to  advance.  The  enemy,  moving  in  a  dense  column,  was 
closely  assailed  in  front  and  flank,  and  after  a  deadly  struggle,  were 
hurled  down  the  hill  in  headlong  rout  (May  23,  A.D.  1811).  Of 
seven  thousand  ^ve  hundred  British  that  entered  the  battle,  not  one 
half  returned  to  their  quarters.  In  a  few  days  Wellington  himself 
arrived  and  urged  on  the  siege. 

Once  more  £e  French  marshals  collected  their  men,  sixty-four  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  advanced  against  their  unwearied  enemy.  With 
fifty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  Wellington  had  taken  post  be- 
hind the  Caja.  Like  Massena  at  Torres  Vedras,  the  marshals  recon- 
noitred his  position,  and  withdrew.  In  September  the  French  heard 
that  Wellington  was  hotly  assaulting  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  Hunying 
thither,  they  revictualled  the  garrison,  and  after  several  partial,  but 
desperate  encounters,  went  into  winter^quarters.  It  was  not  Wel- 
lington's intention  to  allow  them  repose.  Having  sent  Hill  to  alarm 
the  neighbourhood  of  Badajos,  he  himself  appeared  with  forty  thou- 
sand men  before  the  walls  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  Aware  that  sixty 
thousand  French  were  again  in  motion,  the  Britisli  general  pressed  the 
siege  to  the  utmost.  On  the  twelfth  day,  the  army,  with  unloaded 
muskets,  burst  into  the  half-formed  breaches,  struggled  through 
musketry,  grape-shot,  and  exploding  mines,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
overpowered  idl  resistance.      A  considerable  part  of  the  French 
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Stores  and  artilleij  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  WeUington 
was  hailed  bj  the  exalting  Spaniards  as  the  dnke  of  Ciudad  Bodngo, 
by  the  Portuguese  as  the  marquis  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  bj  the 
British  goyemmentas  earl  of  Wellington  (A.D.  1812). 

Having  repaired  and  victualled  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  WeUii^;t(m 
directed  his  attention  to  Badajos.  On  the  17th  of  March,  lie  bioke 
ground  against  the  outworks :  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  he 
ordered  the  assault  Philippon,  the  French  governor,  was  renowned 
for  his  skill  in  defence.  He  had  drawn  five  thousand  men  in  equal 
proportions  from  the  armies  of  Soult,  Harmont,  and  Joordan,  in 
order  that  each  of  these  conmianders  might  be  the  more  intoested 
in  the  r^ef  of  the  place.  Philippon's  arrangements  were  so 
formidable  that  his  men  were  confident  of  success,  and  leoeiTed  the 
English  with  shouts  of  defiance. 

While  Picton  assailed  the  loftj  walls  of  the  castle,  the  main  bodj 
of  the  army  leaped  with  a  shout  from  the  trenches,  and  dashed 
towards  the  breach.  As  thej  poured  into  the  ditch,  some  misBed  the 
way  and  fdl  into  deep  water,  some  fell  into  concealed  pita,  and 
others  were  shot  into  the  air  by  fiery  irmptious  from  under  tkdr 
feet ;  while  vast  logs,  shells,  barrels  of  powder,  and  an  inoesBant  fiie 
from  three  sides  at  once  carried  death  to  the  few  survivors.  Still, 
as  if  plunging  into  a  volcano,  troop  after  troop  rushed  on.  When, 
at  length,  they  forced  their  way  from  the  ditch  into  the  centre  of 
the  breach,  they  had  their  feet  transfixed  with  spikes  that 
scattered  amongst  the  ruins,  while  before  them  an  enormous 
armed  with  sword-blades  prevented  all  further  advance.  In  vain 
they  strove  to  break  or  displace  the  impediment,  in  vain  they  raved 
around  it,  maintaining  a  desultory  fight,  and  even  striving  to  force 
themselves  between  the  terrible  steel.  At  this  critical  moment,  the 
English  bugles  sounded  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  a  band  of 
heroes,  that  had  scaled  another  part  of  the  wall,  thundered  upon  the 
fiank  of  the  astonished  foe.  Victory  was  no  longer  doubted,  and 
five  thousand  of  the  garrison,  heaped  together,  both  wounded  and 
dead,  among  the  ruins,  told  of  the  fury  of  the  assault 

Wellington  had  now  the  means  of  a  secure  retreat  or  advance ;  bat 
the  French  had  still  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  several  lai^ 
and  detached  masses.  Hoping,  before  these  forces  could  unite,  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  to  interrupt,  if  possible,  Uie  oomnwni- 
cations  between  Madrid  and  the  Pyrenees,  WeUington  adraneed 
with  forty  thousand  soldiers ;  took  Salamanca ;  and  after  variootf 
marches  and  countermarches,  in  which  the  hostile  forces  were  often 
within  musket-shot  of  each  other,  he  found  an  opportunity  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow.  Watching,  from  a  hill,  the  movements  of 
the  hostile  semicircle  that  was  arranged  before  him,  he  observed  the 
left  wing  separate  from  the  centre:  *^At  last  I  have  them,*  be 
exclaimed,  and  despatched  messengers  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The 
rapid  movements  that  immediately  followed,  attracted  the 
of  Marmont.  He  hurried  towards  the  scene  of  danger,  bat 
struck  to  the  earth  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.     His  left  wing, 
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time,  was  assailed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  while  the  allied 
cavalry,  pouring  in  at  every  opening,  completed  the  rout. 

In  the  centre,  however,  Uie  Portuguese  fled,  and  the  British 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  efforts  of  Beresford,  the  arrival  of 
Wellington,  and  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  troops,  restored  the  fight, 
recovered  the  lost  ground,  and  swept  along  the  French  in  increasing 
disorder.  Two  divisions  of  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  cover  the 
retreat ;  but  were  driven  from  their  strong  position.  Were  it  not 
for  the  close  of  night,  and  the  folly  of  a  Spanish  officer,  who  had 
abandoned  a  castle  in  the  line  of  retreat,  the  total  ruin  of  the  enemy 
could  scarcely  have  been  prevented.  As  it  was,  the  victory  of 
Salamanca  was  complete.  Scarcely  twenty-two  thousand  French, 
not  half  the  force  that  Marmont  had  arrayed  for  battle,  could  ever 
again  be  collected:  of  his  generals,  three  were  killed  and  four 
wounded.  The  allies  had  sustained  a  loss  of  five  thousand  two 
hundred  men :  one  of  their  generals  was  killed  and  five  wounded. 

At  daybreak  next  morning,  the  English  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  overtook  their  rear-guard.  Bock's  Hanoverians  and 
Anson's  English  dragoons  charged  with  the  utmost  fury ;  scattered 
the  opposing  cavalry;  and  broke  and  trampled  under  foot  their 
three  squares  of  infantry.  The  main  body  of  the  panic-stricken 
enemy  rushed  on  in  their  flight,  nor  rested  till  they  were  forty  miles 
from  the  field  of  Salamanca.  Next  morning,  they  resumed  their 
retreat,  and  were  soon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro.  The 
pursuit,  however,  was  not  relaxed ;  and  on  they  fled  towards  the 
Pyrenees.  Still,  ever  and  anon,  the  cheers  of  the  British  cavalry 
echoed  from  afar,  nor  ceased  till  the  weary  fugitives  were  far  on  the 
road  from  Yalladolid  to  Burgos  (July  24,  A.D.  1812). 

Wellington  soon  entered  Madrid,  amid  the  jubilee  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Having  refreshed  his  men,  he  hurried  to  the  north,  and  was 
besieging  the  castle  of  Burgos,  when  the  assemblage  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  French,  obliged  him  to  fiJl  back  into  Portugal. 
All  the  winter  he  was  employed  in  striving,  both  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline among  his  own  troops,  and  still  more,  among  those  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  to  impress  upon  the  governments  of  the  Peninsula 
the  necessity  of  energy,  and  of  fidelity  to  their  engagements.  As 
in  England  the  Whigs  and  Tories  were  now  unanimous,  large  rein- 
forcements arrived  ;  and  Wellington  having  been  appointed  general- 
issimo by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  and 
ample  means  to  sustain  it,  were  now  under  the  uncontrolled  direction 
of  the  British  hero. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1813,  Wellington  recovered  all  the 
ground  which  he  had  before  lost;  and  throwing  his  left  wing 
forward,  so  as  to  outflank  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  drove  them 
from  their  strongest  positions,  over  flood  and  mountain,  until  they 
arrived  at  Yittoria.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  stand,  or 
to  forfeit  their  immense  convoys  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
spoil. 

The  English  and  Portuguese  were  about  sixty  thousand;  the 
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Spaniards,  on  whom  little  reliance  was  placed,  about  eigbleen 
thousand.  The  French  were  about  the  same  number  as  the  allies; 
but  their  large  detachments  to  protect  their  trains  of  waggons  firom 
the  guerillas,  and  to  cover  the  road  to  Pampelmia,  redoced  tliem  to 
about  fifty-thousand  effective  men.  On  the  other  band,  they 
possessed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  tlie  alfies 
had  only  ninety. 

Possessing  the  bridge  over  the  river,  andooUectedon  some  broken 
ground  in  a  commanding  central  position,  the  French  oflmd  a 
desperate  resistance.  Despite  of  l&eir  exertions,  they  were  aoon 
driven  into  one  disorderly  crowd.  Their  guns  still  for  »  while 
protected  them,  pouring  upon  the  pursuers  a  rapid  and  dastroelive 
fire.  Through  flame  and  smoke,  the  British  squadrons  nqpidl  j  bont ; 
and  every  field  and  ditch,  rock  and  hill,  was  speedily  cn>wded  with 
shrieking  or  battling  fugitives.  Carriages,  paintings,  silks,  jewels^ 
and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  reals,  the  forced  oontiibnlioos 
of  the  Spaniards,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  private  wealth,  the  spoils 
of  a  kingdom,  strewed  the  line  of  pursuit  (June  22,  A.D.  1813). 

St.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna  were  invested,  and  Spain  was  all 
but  freed,  when  Soult,  having  collected  the  remains  of  the  French 
armies,  repulsed  the  allied  forces  from  the  Pyrenees.  His  aoeeess 
was  of  litUe  avaiL  Overwhelmed  in  a  series  of  bloody  enconntefs, 
he  was  at  length,  without  knowing  it,  almost  entirely  sorronnded. 
One  only  pass  remained  unoccupied,  when  three  British  maraodtfs, 
contrary  to  the  strict  orders  which  detained  the  allies  behind  the 
rocks,  quitted  the  ranks  and  descended  the  heights  in  qnesi  of 
plunder.  Their  a{^»earance  awakened  Soult's  suspicions,  and  saved 
the  French.  It  was  not,  however,  without  great  loss,  that  they 
escaped  through  the  unoccupied  pass. 

The  attack  on  St  Sebastian  was  now  renewed,  and,  alter  a  sao* 
guinary  struggle,  the  town  was  carried  by  storm.  The  scene  of 
blood  and  outrage  that  followed  is  a  blot  upon  the  British  character. 
Similar  atrocities  had  begun  at  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  hot 
were  effectually  checked  by  battalions  that  had  not  shared  in  the 
assault.  At  the  hM  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  was  engaged  with  the  French,  who  had  again  advanced  to  its 
relief.  No  means  of  coercion  were  at  hand ;  and  the  honors  that 
ensaed  are  too  frightful  for  description. 

When  the  castle  had  surrendered,  and  Pampeluna  had  c^itnlated, 
Wellington  advanced  into  the  French  territory ;  repeatedly  defeated 
Soult ;  and  leaving  a  strong  force  to  continue  the  siege  of  Bayonne, 
again  overthrew  his  antagonist  at  Orthes.  Qveat  was  the  excite- 
ment throughout  the  south  of  France ;  and  Wellington  was  strongly 
urged  to  declare  for  the  Bourbous.  Although  he  would  take  no 
decisive  step  in  politics,  he  despatched  Marshal  Beresford  and  twelve 
thousand  men  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  inhabitants  at  once  proclaimed 
Louis  XVIII. 

While  Beresford  was  scattering  the  French  troops  from  the  noith 
of  the  Garonne,  Wellington  continued  to  drive  Soult  from  post  to 
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post  In  the  neighboarhood  of  Toaloiue,  the  able  lieutenant  of 
Napoleon,  was  a^n  driven  from  his  intrenchments,  and  compelled 
to  evacuate  that  important  city. 

Disastrons,  indeed,  was  now  the  condition  of  the  French  emperor 
He  had  broken  into  Russia,  and  with  an  army  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  had  taken  possession  of  Moscow.  There,  however, 
the  tide  of  victory  had  turned :  the  conqueror  of  Europe  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  prudence  by  which  he  had  husbanded  the  fruits 
of  a  hundred  victories.  He  had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Russia 
with  but  one  magasine  on  a  line  of  seven  hundred  miles.  Compelled 
to  retreat  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  Moscow,  he  arranged  his  army 
in  separate  columns,  which  were  thus  of  little  mutual  assistance,  and 
were  everywhere  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  in  detail.  Nearly  half 
a  million  sunk  in  death  or  captivity  upon  the  frozen  plains. 

(xathering  all  the  remaining  disposable  strength  of  France, 
Napoleon  hastened  into  Germany  to  check  the  advance  of  his 
enemies,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Yittoria.  Russia 
had  been  encouraged  to  brave  the  French,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
English  at  Torres  Yedras ;  and  to  still  more  strenuous  exertions  by 
the  fall  of  Giudad  Rodrigaand  Badajos,  and  by  tidings  of  the  victory 
of  Salamanca,  at  the  very  time  the  French  were  at  Moscow.  The 
news  from  Yittoria  was  no  less  decisive;  and  Napoleon  now  beheld 
with  dismay,  not  only  Russia,  but  Austria,  and  even  trampled  Prussia, 
arraying  their  banded  forces  against  him.  In  vain  he  won  a  doubt- 
ful victory  at  Dresden ;  in  vain  he  struggled  in  the  bloody  rout 
of  Leipsic  (Oct  A.D.  1813) :  nothing  could  resist  the  enthu- 
siastic detemunation  and  overwhelming  nmnhers  of  the  enemy. 
In  vain  did  he  stand  at  bay  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians, 
on  the  fields  of  Champagne ;  in  vain  did  he  throw  himself  upon  the 
line  of  their  oommunicationa  The  allies  disregarded  his  efforts: 
their  word  was  still,  "  to  Paris ;"  and  on  they  moved,  unwavering 
and  resistless.  But  a  few  days,  and  the -heights  of  Montmartre 
were  stormed,  and  Paris  was  theirs. 

On  the  1 1th  of  April,  Napoleon  signed  the  treaty  of  FontainUean, 
by  which  he  formally  resigned  the  empire,  and  received  the  isle  of 
Elba  for  his  residence.  Deserted  by  idmost  all  his  court,  and  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  vexation,  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself 
by  poison.  On  his  way  to  Elba,  he  was  insulted,  and  his  life 
threatened,  by  his  late  subjects.  Near  St.  Cannat,  he  sat  in  a  back 
room,  the  personification  of  despair,  with  his  forehead  in  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  while  the  mob  were  clamouring  for 
hia  head.  It  was  only  in  the  disguise  of  an  Austrian,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  white  cockade  of  the  Bourbons,  that  the  once 
mighty  leader  could  now  traverse  with  safety  the  south  of  France. 

Lonis  XYIII,  had,  meantime,  entered  Paris ;  France  was  restored 
to  its  former  limits ;  and  the  advanced  fortresses  of  Napoleon  surren- 
dered, and  poured  out  their  garrisons  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  With  the  territory  thus  delivered,  it  was  intended 
to  strengthen  the  petty  frontier  states,  and  thus  form  a  barrier  to 
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French  aggression.  Belginm  and  Holland  were  united  as  tibe 
kingdom  of  the  NetherUnds ;  Switzerland  and  Italj  recovered  their 
independence;  Germany  became  a  federal  union  instead  of  an 
empire ;  while  England  gave  back  not  a  few  of  the  captured  oolo- 
nies.     Such  was  the  first  treaty  of  ParijEu 

The  enthusiasm  and  joy  were  almost  boundless,  when  tidiiigs  of 
the  peace  reached  England,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  came  to 
London  in  state,  and  when  Wellington  and  the  Peninsular  heioesy 
with  the  royal  ftunily  and  parliament,  went  in  procession  to  St 
Paul's.  Wellington  received  the  title  of  duke  with  half  »  miliioii  of 
money;  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  Manfaal 
Beresford  were  pensioned  and  created  peers;  and  Picton,  Ode, 
Leith,  Clinton,  and  other  officers,  were  knighted  and  otherwiss 
rewarded. 

GFeorge  III.  was  not  in  a  condition  to  share  in  the  exnltatioii  of 
kis  subjects.  In  the  autumn  of  1810,  his  malady  had  returned,  and 
it  dung  to  him  for  the  ten  remaining  years  of  his  life.  A  change  of 
ministers  was  expected,  but  the  Whigs  were  still  exduded  froin 
office:  when  appointed  regent,  the  Prinpe  of  Wales  retained  the 
Toiy  ministers.  When  Perceval  was  shot  by  a  supposed  "*^-»»«^  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Commons,  the  regent  made  no  fiuther  advaoees  to 
the  liberals  than  a  second  profposal  of  uniting  witli  their  i^KUMats. 
The  proposal  was  rejected,  and  Lord  lavetpool  became  now  tlis 
leader  of  the  Tories  and  first  Icttd  of  the  treasoxy.  He  letaiaed 
this  office  for  no  less  than  fifteen  years  (A.D.  1812—1827). 

During  the  hist  years  of  the  fbiropean  contest,  England  had 
become  involved  in  war  with  the  United  States.  Graieftd  to 
France  for  its  aid  in  the  war  of  independence,  the  Americans  oonld 
scarcely  be  restrained  by  all  the  energy  and  anthority  of  Wadi* 
ington  from  plunging  into  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  behalf  of  its 
fint  ally.  Other  causes  were  not  wonting  to  increase  this  hoetibty 
to  England.  The  measures  of  Great  Britain  in  retaliation  lor  the 
Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  deprived  the  United  States  of  an  exten- 
sive carrying  trade.  This  was  revenged  by  a  general  embaigoi,  and 
then  by  the  *'  Non-intercourse  Act,"  by  which  all  commercial  inter> 
course,  both  with  England  and  France,  was  prohibited.  In  June 
(A.D.  1807)  the  Leopard,  a  British  seventy-four,  demanded  of  tiie 
Chesapeake,  a  frigate  of  the  United  States,  the  surrender  of  soom 
deserters,  who,  it  was  said,  were  known  to  be  on  boftrd.  Tbe 
demand  was  refused ;  but  the  Chesapeake  was  compdled  to  strike 
her  colours ;  and  the  deserters  were  found,  and  carried  to  UaHfcx. 
As  the  right  of  searching  vessels  of  war  extended  only  to  requisition, 
the  British  government  msdaimed  the  act  of  the  Leopard,  and  ofiersd 
restitution. 

The  mutual  derangement  of  trade  caused  by  the  Non-intereonrse 
Act  was  so  great,  that  the  five  northern  states  threatened  to  seperalo 
from  the  Union.  This,  and  the  pacific  disposition  of  Nr.  Madison, 
the  new  president,  produced  a  friendly  correspondence  between  tlie 
two  countries.     Mr.  Erakine,  the  British  envoy  at  WasihiBg;toii, 
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piomised,  in  eonseqa^lice,  that^  w  far  sa  the  United  St&tes  were 
eonoemed,  the  ohnoxiouB  measures  should  he  withdrawn.  This 
promise  the  govemment  refused  to  confirm.  War  now  seemed 
inevitable :  the  United  States  rang  with  exclamations  against  British 
perfidy  and  arrogance ;  and  their  harboars  were  opened  to  French 
vessels,  not  only  to  tnuiers>  but  even  to  the  privateers  that  were 
lying  in  wut  for  the  English  merchantmen. 

While  all  things  boded  war,  the  Little  Belt,  an  English  vessel  of 
war,  was  diased  by  the  President,  an  American  frigate.  When 
within  call,  each  demanded  the  nation  of  the  other.  Before  an 
answer  could  be  heard,  one  of  the  vessels  fired,  and  a  warm  action 
continued  for  half  an  hour.  In  an  intermission  of  the  firing,  owing 
to  the  shattered  state  of  the  Little  Belt,  the  questioD  was  again  asked, 
and  the  vessels  separated.  Each  commander  declared  that  his 
adversary  fired  the  first  shot ;  but  it  is  very  improbehle  that  an 
EnglicAi  sloop  of  only  eighteen  guns  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  men 
would  make  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  a  frigate  of  fifty^-six  unusu-^ 
ally  laige  guns  ami  six  hundred  men.  This  afliir,  howenrer,  was 
adjusted ;  but  as  Great  Britain  insisted  on  the  right  of  search,  the 
congress  determined  for  war  (June  18,  A.D.  1812).  So  madly  did 
they  plunge  into  the  contest,  that  they  had  not  provided  the  ordi- 
nary means :  they  bad  both  on  the  ocean  and  incomplete  in  the 
docks,  only  eight  frigates  and  twelve  sloops,  while  their  army 
amounted  only  to  tweuty^four  thousand  men.  They  perhaps  calcu- 
lated that  England  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  the  blo<^ade  of 
the  French  ports,  and  continue  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula* 

Scarcely  had  congress  declared  war,  when  it  despatched  three 
frigates  and  two  sloops  to  fall  upon  the  homeward-bound  West- 
Indian  fleet  So  ably,  however,  did  the  British  frigate,  Belvidere^ 
maintain  a  running  fight  in  defence  of  its  convoy,  tfaat  the  Americans 
were  completely  baffled.  On  the  other  hand,  in  three  single  fights 
between  frigates,  and  two  between  sloops,  the  Americans  were  the 
victors.  It  seemed  as  if  England  wett  yti  to  lose  the  empire  of  the 
seas.  The  joy  on  the  continent  was  as  great  as  the  consternation  in 
Englluid.  Yet  these  disasters  could  be  accounted  for:  ostensibly 
eqiml  to  their  antagonists,  the  American  slups  were  in  each  case 
greatly  superior  in  weight  of  metal,  and  were  manned  by  picked 
men,  whose  gunnery  at  a  distance  was  most  destructive.  The 
English,  on  the  contrary,  were  often  too  few  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel;  had  become  remiss  in  the  observance  of  dis^ 
eipline;  and  were  seldom  trained  to  ball-practice.  Boused  to  a 
B^ise  ci  their  deficiencies,  they  shook  off  the  lethargy  of  conquest ; 
and  the  dread  of  defeat  became  the  means  of  new  victcmes. 

While  Cochrane  and  a  light  squadron  swept  the  American  har- 
bours, and  spread  ahurra  on  the  coast,  other  ships  commenced  a 
general  blockade.  It  happened  that  the  Shannon  and  the  Tenedos^ 
two  British  frigates,  became  aware  that  the  Chesapeake,  a  United 
States'  frigate  of  forty-nine  guns,  was  lyinff  in  Boston  harbour* 
The   Shannon   was  built  for  thirty-eight,    but    carried  fifby-two 
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gans.  Captain  Broke,  its  commander,  previuled  upon  the  Teoedos 
to  depart ;  sent  a  courteous  challenge  to  the  Chesapeake ;  closed 
with  its  opponent ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  boarded  it  and 
carried  it  off  from  the  harbour,  in  the  presence  of  a  moltitode  of 
spectators  (June  1,  A.D.  1813). 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  Americans  had,  meantime,  eutered 
Canada;  but  in  a  few  days  two  thousand  five  hundred,  with  thirtj- 
three  guns,  surrendered  to  a  British  force  of  seren  hundred  men, 
aided  bj  six  hundred  Indians.  A  second  and  a  third  inyaaon  were 
equally  unsuccessful. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  flotillas,  in  the  number  both  of 
men  and  guns,  gave  them  for  a  while  the  command  of  the  lakes. 
So  elated  did  they  become  by  their  success,  that  they  opealj 
announced  their  intention  of  seizing  Montreal  and  conqnering  Lower 
Canada.  Their  boast  was  soon  changed  into  the  cries  of  defeat; 
and  their  own  frontier  defences  of  Niagara  and  Blackrock,  were 
soon  in  the  hands  of  the  British  A  force,  whose  regulars  did  not 
amount  to  three  thousand,  thus  triumphed  over  twenty  thoosaod 
American  regulars  and  an  equal  number  of  militia. 

Some  weeks  later  a  reverse  was  suffered  at  Plattsbuigh.  While 
the  British  flotilla,  which  was  much  inferior  to  the  American,  was 
opening  the  attack.  Sir  GFeorge  Prevost,  the  commander,  was  to 
storm  the  enemy's  batteries.  Instead  of  this,  however,  be  ordered 
his  men  to  prepare  their  breakfasts.  In  consequence  of  this  delay, 
and  of  the  cowardice  of  the  gun-boats,  which  were  chiefly  directed 
by  ignorant  landsmen,  the  whole  weight  of  the  action  fell  upon  one 
or  two  vessels.  When  all  was  over,  the  batteries  might  yet  hare 
been  taken,  and  the  defeat  of  the  flotilla  avenged.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  troops,  they  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Thej  obeved ; 
but  they  were  burning  with  wrath  at  their  leader,  and  some  ot  the 
officers,  veterans  from  the  Peninsula,  broke  their  swords  in  their 
indignation,  and  declared  that  they  would  serve  no  longer. 

A  force  of  three  thousand  Ave  hundred  English  and  one  thonaiDd 
five  hundred  liberated  slaves  had,  meantime,  spread  consternation 
from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other.  Washington  had  &llei 
into  their  hands,  and  suffered  the  destruction  of  its  arsenals  and 
other  public  property ;  the  shipping  and  gun-boats  in  the  Potomac  had 
been  captured  or  destroyed;  ana  more  than  six  thousand  of  the 
enemy  had  been  completely  beaten  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Balti- 
-more.  The  intrenchments  of  New  Orleans,  however,  checked  aa 
assault,  and  the  daring  courage  of  the  British  exposed  them  to  no 
purpose  to  the  fiery  storm  that  swept  upon  them  from  wall,  and 
cotton-bale,  and  bastion.  Every  kind  of  defence  that  American 
ingenuity  could  devise  was  put  in  requisition;  but  doobtleas  all 
would  have  been  of  little  avail,  but  for  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forty-fourth,  who  had  forgotten  the  fascines  and 
scaling-ladders.  The  British  stormed  around  the  place ;  and  some 
even  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  their  companions;  bat  only  to 
find  a  more  speedy  death. 
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Witbdiawing  from  the  scene  of  disaster,  the  English  captured 
fort  Bojer,  near  Mobile,  together  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  men 
and  twentj-two  guns  (Feb.  12,  A.D.  1815).  The  very  next  day 
they  reoeived  intelligence  that  the  war  had  been  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  Conquests  were  to  be  mutually  restored,  and  the 
boundaries  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  right  of  search  was 
not  aUttded  to.  The  sufferings  of  the  United  States  in*  the  war 
may  be  conjectured  from  one  simple  fact :  their  foreign  trade  before 
the  war  amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  sterling,  of  exports,  and 
twenty-eight  millions  of  imports :  before  the  dose  of  the  contest,  the 
former  had  sunk  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the 
latter  to  three  millions. 

While  the  American  war  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  allies  were  still  arranging  the  affairs  of  Europe,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Napoleon,  to  the  general  amazement  of  all 
classes,  landed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  summoned  around  him 
his  old  companions  in  arms. 

England  immediately  despatched  a  strong  force  to  unite  with  the 
Belgians  and  Hanovenans,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  Prussians. 
The  latter,  commanded  by  Blucher,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men,  while  the  allied  force,  under  Wellington,  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand.  Of  these,  the  British  and  King's  German 
legion  amounted  to  about  forty -six  thousand  men,  and  the  old 
Hanoverians  and  Brunswickers  to  about  fourteen  thousand;  the 
rest  were  raw  Belgians  and  HanoTerians,  that  could  not  be  relied 
npon  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

After  sending  a  strong  force  to  watch  the  royalists  of  the  south 
and  west,  Napoleon  had  still  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  His  plan  was  to  crush  the  two  allied  armies  separatdy. 
**The  force  of  the  two  armies,"  said  Ni^leon,  ^^  could  not  be 
estimated  by  a  mere  comparison  of  the  numbers;  because  the 
allied  army  was  composed  of  troops  more  or  lees  efficient,  so  that 
one  EngHshman  might  be  counted  for  one  Frenchman;  but  two 
Dutchmen,  Prussians,  or  soldiers  of  the  confederacy,  were  required 
to  make  up  one  Frenchman ;  and  their  armies  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  different  generals,  and  formed  of  nations  divided  not 
less  by  their  sentiments  than  by  their  interests." 

At  Quatre  Bras,  the  roads  of  Brussels,  Nivelles,  Gharleroi,  and 
Namur,  intersect.  To  secure  this  important  spot.  Napoleon 
despatched  Ney,  with  forty-six  thousand  men,  while  he  himself 
assailed  the  Prussians.  In  Brussels,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of 
June,  the  bugles  called  to  arms:  Ney  was  assaulting  the  troops 
at  Quatre  Bras.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  his  attack  was 
renewed,  and  the  British  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade  and  to 
repeated  charges  of  cavalry.  Towards  night,  the  British  artillery 
arrived,  and  the  French  were  repulsed.  The  weary  victors  lay 
down  upon  the  fidd,  and  slept  amidst  the  dead  and  dying. 

Hearing  that  the  Prussians  had  been  beaten  by  Napoleon,  with 
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the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  Wellington  saw  thai  it  would  be 
perilous  to  retain  a  position  in  which  his  left  flank  was  exposed  to 
the  enemy.  He  therefore,  withdrew  to  a  spot  in  front  of  tiie  forest 
of  Soignies.  On  his  rights  was  the  old  ch&teau,  walled  garden,  and 
enclosures  of  Hougoumont,  on  his  left,  the  nigged  hedge  and  him 
house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  a  little  to  the  rear  of  his  centra,  the 
Tillage  of  Waterloo,  lying  on  the  great  road  from  Brussels  to 
Gharleroi  (June  17)* 

'  At  daybreak,  on  the  18th,  the  troops  rose  from  the  wet  gToand 
on  which  they  had  slept,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Glittering  in 
armour,  and  moring  to  the  clang  of  .warlike  music,  the  Frendi 
squadrons  presented  an  imposing  spectacle.  Partly  screened  from 
the  enemy's  view,  by  a  ridge  in  their  front,  the  British  took  their 
places  in  grim  silence. 

A  hot  assault  upon  Hougoumont,  was  the  commencement  of  iht 
strife.  Unable  to  take  it,  Napoleon  directed  against  it  a  htMerj  of 
howitzers.  The  chateau  was  speedily  wrapt  in  flames,  but  the 
garrison  boldly  maintained  their  footing  in  the  eourt-yard«  A  still 
more  desperate  attack  had  been  made,  meantime,  by  twenty  thoa^ 
kind  men,  in  four  columns,  upon  the  left  centre  of  the  British.  The 
Belgians  were  routed ;  but  the  English  succeeded,  at  length,  in 
throwing  the  enemy  into  oonfunon.  At  that  moment,  Ponsonbys 
brigade  of  cavalry  rushed  from  the  hedge  of  La  Haye  fiainte,  and 
broke  with  irresistible  fury  through  the  hostile  colomns.  The 
hstonished  enemy  threw  themselres  upon  their  faces,  and  cried  for 
quarter:  two  thousand  prisoners  and  two  eagles  were  taken. 
Sweeping  over  the  scene  of  slaughter,  the  daring  horsemen  camed  a 
battery  of  twenty-four  guns ;  scatteied  a  third  line  of  artiUeiymeB 
and  lancers,  and  cutting  the  throats  and  traces  of  the  bones 
beloiiging  to  the  former,  rendered  neariy  nsdess  no  fewer  than 
eighty  guns.  '  While  now  breathless  and  exhausted,  the  noble  §d^ 
lows  were  assailed  and  broken,  by  Milhaud's  enirusierB.  Ponaonby 
was  slain^  and  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  his  men  retnmed  to  tbe 
British  lines. 

The  defenders  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  were  now  snnonnded  hy  tbon- 
kLuds  of  assailants,  and  having  exhausted  their  anrainnitloii,  wen 
all  slain  at  their  post.  Possessed  of  this  advantage,  Ni^lsoa 
htrove  to  force  the  British  centre.  The  advancing  columns,  how- 
ever, were  cheeked  by  a  well-directed  fire ;  while  Milhaud's 
siers  were  overwhelmed,  and  trodden  down,  man  and 
beneath  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  British  horse-guards.  Ftedi 
'troops  arrived  in  their  place,  and  for  more  than  three  hoara, 
itfae  British  centre  was  incessantiy  attacked*  Again  and  agmin  ike 
masses  of  cavalry  were  scattered ;  and  again  and  again  they  fonoed 
and  charged.  Whenever  their  loud  cries  were  heard,  and  the  llaab  of 
their  armour  was  seen,  as  they  again  swept  on,  the  British  arlilleiy- 
men  left  their  guns,  and  took  refuge  in  the  squares.  When  tbey 
i^ithdrew,  the  artillerymen  again  rushed  forward,  and  horied  «poB 
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them  a  tempest  of  grape.  The  duke  was  present,  animating  hit 
soldiers :  ^*'  Stand  £ut,  95th/'  he  cried,  ^'  what  would  they  saij  of 
118  in  England."  ^^  Neyer  fear,  sir,"  was  the  firm  reply,  ^>  we  know 
oor  duty." 

Napoleon  was  now  growing  uneasy :  some  Prussian  troops  had 
already  made  their  appeanmoe,  and  although  driven  into  the  woodid^ 
might  yet  recover  and  endanger  his  right  flank.  He  resolved  to 
mi^e  a  decisive  movement  upon  the  right  centre  of  his  enemy,  and 
for  this  purpose,  arrajred  the  old  guard  in  two  columns.  The 
charge  of  this  foimidahle  body  had  never  fiuled,  and  the  Flrench 
loudly  cheered  in  anticipation  of  victory.  As  the  old  guard  thun- 
dered on,  the  British-left  moved  forwaitl,  and  poured  such  a  fire  as 
scattered  the  cavalry,  and  fearfully  ploughed  the  flanks  of  the 
in£uitry.  On  through  the  storm,  the  veterans  moved,  drove  back 
the  guns,  and  seemed  already  triumphant,  when  the  voice  of  Wel- 
lington was  heard :  *'  Up,  guards,  and  at  them ! "  The  men  sprang  to 
their  feet,  four  deep,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  two  ranks  of  thd 
French,  sank  at  once  beneath  their  fire.  Steadily  forward,  the 
English  moved,  pushing  the  yielding  yet  struggling  column  down  the 
slope.  Advancing  swiftly  from  the  right  and  left,  other  British 
troops  now  fell  upon  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  broke  its  array, 
and  swept  it  in  hwilong  disorder  into  Napoleon's  centre. 

At  the  moment  the  French  guard  was  thus  completely  broken^ 
Wellington  beheld  the  distant  banners  of  Prussia,  and  ordered  th4 
advance  of  his  whole  force.  With  one  shout,  fifty  thousand  men 
advanced,  while  thirty-six  thousand  Prussians  hastened  to  join  in 
the  attack.  The  French  army  was  now  little  better  than  a 
disorderly  crowd.  From  a  low  eminence,  Napoleon  directed  four 
guns  against  the  pursuers,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  mount  and  flee. 
The  old  guard  threw  themselves  into  four  squares,  and  endeavoured 
still  to  resist.  In  a  few  minutes,  they  were  nearly  all  slain  or 
captured. 

After  taking  possession  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  and  six 
thousand  prisoners,  the  weary  English  entrusted  the  pursuit  td 
Blucher  and  his  soldiers.  Well  did  these  men  remember,  and 
cruelly  did  they  repay,  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  the  French  in 
Prussia.  They  made  no  prisoners :  all  whom  they  overtook,  they 
destroyed.  Nine  times  that  night  did  the  exhausted  French  prepare 
their  bivouacs,  and  nine  times  were  they  aroused  by  the  shout  and 
trumpet  and  flashing  blade  of  the  Prussian.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was,  two  thousand  and  forty-seven  killed,  and  more  than 
eight  thousand  wounded.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  French, 
amounted  at  least,  to  forty  thousand.  Few  of  the  survivors  ever 
again  appeared  in  arms. 

Storming  Cambray  and  Peronne  on  their  march,  the  allies 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  the  29th  of  June.  The  Prus- 
sians could  not  restrain  their  feelings  of  hatred,  they  began  to 
pillage,  and  when  Paris  capitulated,  Blucher  prepared  to  blow  up 
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the  bridge  of  Jena.  Wellington  remonstrated,  and  placed  a  sen* 
tinel  upon  tbe  bridge,  declaring  that  any  attempt  to  destroj  it, 
wonld  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  England. 

The  rest  of  the  allies  were  soon  in  Paris,  and  resumed  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  By  the  second  treaty  of  Paris  (Not. 
A.D.  1815),  it  was  arranged  that  Saxony  should  be  puniabed  for 
its  adherence  to  Napoleon,  by  being  obliged  to  yield  large  terri- 
tories to  Prussia,  that  the  greater  part  of  Belgium  should  be  united 
to  Holland,  under  the  sway  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now  King  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  that  France  should  have  the  same  frontiers 
as  in  1790  ;  should  surrender  the  treasures  of  art  which  it  had  carried 
off;  should  pay  the  allies  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  preyioos 
spoliations,  the  sum  of  sixty-one  million  five  hundred  Uioaaand 
pounds,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  should  maintain 
in  its  seyenteen  frontier  fortresses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  the  allies.  Great  Britain  gave  its  share  of  the  indemnity  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  order  that  he  might  rebuild  the  barrier 
fortresses,  which  Joseph  II*  had  so  rashly  destroyed.  Wellington 
was  unanimously  appointed  commander  of  the  allied  anny  of 
occupation. 

Negotiations  were  closed  by  a  painful  spectacle.  The  allies  were 
determined  to  punish  the  chief  abettors  of  Napoleon's  return  ;  and 
a  long  list  of  proscription  was  presented  to  the  new  goyemment  of 
France.  It  required  all  the  efforto  of  Talleyrand  and  Lord  C^stle^ 
reagh  to  reduce  it  to  the  exile  of  fifty-eight  indiyiduals,  and  to  the 
execution  of  Marshal  Ney  and  two  others.  Ney  was  undoubtedly 
included  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  This  cajHtulation  declared 
expressly  that  tbe  political  offences  of  the  late  contest  should  be 
forgotten.  Yet,  for  one  of  these  offences,  Ney  was  shot.  How 
often  is  justice  to  yield  to  a  supposed  expediency  ? 

After  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  was  compelled  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  abdicate.  Retiring  to  Rochfort,  he  endea- 
youred  to  escape  to  America,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the  Bel- 
lerophon,  an  English  man-of-war.  In  yirtue  of  a  previous  oigage- 
ment  with  the  allies,  England  confined  him  to  the  Island  of  Si. 
Helena.  Thus  ended  his  second  reign  of  the  Hondred  Daja. 
Napoleon  died  in  his  captivity  (May  5,  A.D.  1821). 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III. 

VFFORT8   FOR  RKFORM. 

Amid  aJI  the  excitement  and  triumphs  of  foreign  politics,  the  voice  of 
reform,  stifled  as  it  had  almost  heen  by  the  measures  of  Pitt,  was  still 
occasionally  heard.  The  abuses  of  the  slave  trade,  of  the  criminal 
code,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  undeni- 
able :  the  question  at  issue  was,  whether  an  extensive  change  wa^ 
not  more  dangerous  than  the  existing  evils.  What  with  those  that 
were  of  vacillating  temperament,  what  with  those  whose  habitual 
caution  was  increased  by  the  dread  resulting  from  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  or  whose  boroughs  were  a  means  of  wealth  and 
influence ;  the  party  against  any  change,  was  exceedingly  strong. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  were  for  reform  were  persevering  and 
vigorous :  while  all  were  labouring  for  a  reform  of  Commons,  some, 
like  Wilberforoe,  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves ;  and  others,  like  Roroilly,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  age,  sought  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code. 

The  cause  of  Wilberforce  began  to  triumph  during  the  administra* 
tion  of  all  the  *•■  Talents ; "  many  years  after  the  death  of  Wilber- 
force, it  was  crowned  with  success  (A.D.  1834),  when  twenty 
millions  sterling  were  voted  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  What,  however,  has  been  the  result  of  this  munifi- 
cent vote  ?  Eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  have  been  freed,  but  the 
slave-trade  itself  is  scarcely  diminished,  and  has  taken  a  more 
harrowing  form  than  has  ever  been  known.  It  would,  perhaps^ 
have  been  well,  had  these  benevolent  men  adopted  the  principle^ 
that  to  regulate,  and  so  to  limit,  a  profitable  but  criminal  trade,  is 
more  effectual  in  diminishing  crime,  than  to  attempt,  by  any  means, 
its  total  suppression. 

While  such  has  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  laboured  in  the  midst  of  oppo- 
sition, that  may  now  seem  astonishing.  Nor  was  his  eventual  want 
of  snccess  less  astonishing.  The  statute-book  contained  more  than 
six  hundred  offences  that  were  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
One  that  had  been  passed  in  the  8th  year  of  Elizabeth,  consigne4 
even  pickpockets  to  the  gallows ;  another  of  the  3  9th  of  Elizabeth 
doomed  to  the  same  fute  every  sailor  and  sol<^er  found  begging, 
unless  he  had  a  pass  from  his  commanding  officer,  or  from  some 
magistrate ;  a  third  act  passed  under  William  III.,  treated  with  the 
same  rigour  every  theft,  in  a  shop  or  warehouse,  of  goods  of  the 
value  of  five  shillings.  Under  Anne,  the  same  punishment  was 
inflicted  for  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  from  a  dwellings 
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house  or  warehouse ;  the  abolition  of  these,  and  of  the  infliction  of  the 
pilloiy  (except  for  perjury),  were  the  only  mitigations  that  Bomillj 
himself  was  able  to  introduce.  The  feeling,  howeyer,  which  he 
excited  was  not  lost :  few  crimes  but  murder  are  now  pnniahable  by 
death. 

Of  all  reforms,  few  were  more  needed  than  that  of  parocfabl 
legislation.  Bills  were  introduced  and  easily  passed  in  a  thin 
Attendance  of  the  parliament ;  yet  many  of  them  contained  daosee 
of  the  most  questionable  character.  One  was  introdnoed  ^for 
paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  town  of  Brighton ;  for  remoTing 
nuisances,  regulating  the  market  and  weights  and  measures,  and 
building  a  town  hall."  The  bill  passed,  and  probably  none  that 
Toted  for  it  had  ever  read  it :  some  of  its  clauses  empowered  the 
assistant  overseer  to  put  into  solitary  confinement  for  forty-eight 
hours,  any  person  whose  language  he  judged  to  be  abnsive  or  impro- 
per ;  while  another  clause  empowered  any  five  of  the  guardians  to 
imprison,  and  keep  at  hard  labour  for  fourteen  days,  any  person 
guilty  of  wandering  and  committing  any  act  of  vagrancy  in  the 
parish  (Dec.  13,  A.D.  1813).  A  far  more  tyrannical  measore  was 
prepared  two  years  before  for  the  poor  of  Lincolnshire,  but  hapfnly 
its  insidious  clauses  were  observed  by  Lord  Walsingham,  who  caJled 
Romilly  to  his  aid,  and  the  bill  was  rejected.  In  1813  a  hill  for 
receiving  distressed  children  into  the  workhouse  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  was  prepared  and  passed.  It  contained  clauses  empowering 
any  churchwarden  or  overseer  to  detain  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  aJl 
children  found  wandering  in  the  parish ;  and  moreover  to  detain  in 
the  workhouse  as  long  as  they  thought  proper,  and  to  ponish  as 
they  punished  paupers,  any  person  of  any  age  that  had  been  gnDty 
of  the  indefinite  crime  of  wandering  or  begging,  vagrancy  or  riot 
within  the  parish.  ^^  The  powers  of  magistrates,"  exclaims  Romilly, 
wben  commenting  on  these  and  other  acts,  ^^are  transferred  to 
parish-officers  ;  the  necessity  of  proofs  upon  oath  previoos  to 
punishment,  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  means  of  vexation  and 
oppression  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  number  of  petty  local 
tyrants,  just  at  the  pleasure  of  the  attorney  who  draws,  or  the  com- 
mittee of  the  parish  which  gives  instructions  for,  these  bills,  which 
generally  pass  through  the  house  unnoticed  by  any  one.**  In  the 
course  of  1814,  acts  were  made  to  annul  such  clauses,  to  limit  their 
power  of  imprisonment  to  a  term  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  adults.  Such  soescs 
and  such  laws  tell  of  great  practical  evils.  The  rights  of  a  Briton 
appear  to  cease,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  an  object  of  charity ;  and  if  the 
legislature  itself  does  not  lend  itself  to  his  oppression,  it  is  obliged 
to  screen  him  by  positive  enactments  from  injustices,  which,  however 
trifling  in  themselves,  seem  to  elude  with  ease  the  common  opexmtioa 
of  the  laws. 

How  much  the  seats  of  Commons  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ministry,  and  richer  part  of  the  aristocracy,  the  reasoniqg  of 
Bomilly  with  his  own  conscience,  in  1807)  affords  the 
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evidence  :  *^  I  sball  procure  myself  a  seat  in  the  new  parliament^ 
unless  I  find  that  it  will  cost  so  large  a  som  us  it  would  be  yerj 

improyident  for  me  to  deyote  to  such  an  object. Tiemej, 

who  manages  this  business  for  the  friends  of  the  late  administra- 
tion, assures  me  that  he  can  hear  of  na  seats  to  be  disposed  of.  •  •  « 
They  are  in  fact  sold  now  at  a  higher  price-  than  was  ever  given 
for  them  beforob  Tiemey  t^ls  me^  he  has  offered  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  two  seats  of  Westbkiry,  the  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Abingdon,  and  which  are  to  be  made  the  most  of  by  trustees  for 

creditors,  and  has  met  with  a  refusal The  truth  is,  the 

new  miidsters  have  bought  up  all  the;  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed 

of,  and  at  any  prices.     Amongst  others,  Sir  C.  H ,  the  great 

dealer  in  boroughs,  has  sold  aU  he  has  to  ministers." 

^^  The  buying  of  seats  is  detestable,  and  yet  it  is  almost  the  only 
way  in  which  one  in  my  situation,  who  is  resolved  to  be  an  inde-^ 
pendent  man,  can  get  into  parliament*  To  come  in  by  a  popular 
election  in  the  present  state  of  the  representation,  is  quite  impossible ; 
to  be  placed  there  by  some  great  lord,  and  to  vote  as  he  shall  direct, 
is  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  dependence,  and  nothing  hardly  remains 
but  to  owe  a  seat  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  one's  fortune.  It  is  true 
that  many  men  that  buy  seats,  do  it  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  specula- 
tion, as  a  profitable  way  of  employing  their  money ;  they  carry  on  a 
political  trade ;  they  buy  their  seats  and  sell  their  votes.  For  my- 
self I  can  truly  say  that  by  giving  money  for  a  seat  I  shall  make  a 
sacrifice  of  my  private  property,  merely  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
serve  the  public  I  know  what  danger  there  is  of  men's  disguising 
from  themselves  the  real  motives  of  their  actions ;  but  it  really  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  is  from  this  motive  alone  that  I  act." 

It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  that  this  corrupt  state  of  parlia- 
ment excited  disgust.  Lord  Cochrane,  in  his  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  evil,  moved  for  an  enquiry  into  the  places  and  pensions  held  by 
the  members  of  parliament,  or  by  their  wives  or  children  (July  7, 
A.D.  1807).  Perceval  dexterously  foiled  the  measure,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  publish  all  government  pensions  and 
places.  "  It  would  be  long,"  observes  Romilly,  "  before  the 
account  could  be  made  out,  and  the  names  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, their  wives  and  children,  would  be  unknown  and  unobserved, 
in  a  long  list  of  placemen  and  pensioners.*'  The  more  signal  the 
f&ilure  of  such  measures,  the  greater  became  the  disgust  of  the 
nation.  The  extravagant  denunciations  of  the  acute  and  clear- 
headed Cobbett,  were  listened  to  with  sympathy,  and  even  with 
approbation.  While  he  declared  that  ministers  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  nation's  liberty,  openly  avowed  his 
longing  for  a  revolution  and  national  bankruptcy,  as  a  means  of 
sweeping  away  the  rubbish  of  the  state,  his  Weeldy  Register  was 
yet  the  most  widely  circulated  of  ail  the  periodicals  of  the  day« 
Where  before,  men  saw  two  or  three  decided  grievances,  they  now 
could  scarcely  find  a  single  good  feature.  ^^  That  all  public  mei^ 
are   corrupt,'    writes  Romilly  in  his  diary,    ^^and  that  the  true 
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interests  of  the  country  are  disregarded,  in  an  nnceasing  stn^lft 
between  contending  factions  for  power  and  emolament,  is  an  opinion 
spreading. very  fast  through  the  country." 

In  (May  11)  1809,  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceral  were  diaiged 
\n  parliament  with  having  sold  a  place  in  the  house,  and  with  faaTiog 
required  the  purchaser  to  vacate  his  seat,  because  he  bad  voted  agains* 
the  minister.  A  proposition  for  an  enquiry  was  rejected  by  three 
hundred  and  ten  against  eighty-five :  the  excuse  was,  that  **"  sndi 
things  as  were  now  aUeged  had  been  done  by  all  administiaiion&'' 

Early  in  1809,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  seals 
in  parliament.  The  voice  of  Uie  nation  was  so  loud  in  its  favour, 
that  the  ministers  suffered  it  to  pass  by  a  majority  of  twelve  ;  bvt 
in  its  progress  they  had  carefully  weeded  out  every  clause  that 
could  render  it  effectual.  Seeing  their  object,  Lord  Folkstone  pro- 
posed as  an  amended  title,  that  the  bill  should  be  called,  ^An 
act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  the  sale  of  seats  in  p&rlianieDt 
for  money,  and  for  procuring  the  monopoly  thereof  to  the  treaswy 
by  the  means  of  patronage." 

Foremost  among  champions  of  reform,  and  foremost  among  the 
denouncers  of  parliament,  was  now  the  rich  and  eloquent  Sir  Frands 
Burdett,  termed  by  his  Westminster  constituents,  ^*  England's  pride 
and  Westminster's  glory."  During  an  enquiry  into  the  Chatham  ex* 
pedition  to  the  Scheldt,  the  standing  order  for  excluding  strangers, 
was  enforced  by  Charles  Yorke,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  Great 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  and  a  debating  club,  which  was  aoras* 
tomed  to  post  up  its  debates  and  resolutions,  proposed  as  its  present 
question,  whether  public  feeling  was  outraged  the  more  by  Yorke  s 
enforcing  the  exclusion,  or  by  Windham's  recent  declaration  in  the 
house  against  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A  few  days  after  the  dnb 
announced  that  it  "unanimously  decided  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  standing  order  ought  to  be  censured  as  an  insidious  and  ill- 
timed  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  tending  to  aggravate 
the  discontents  of  the  people  and  to  render  their  representatives 
objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion."  Yorke  complained  to  the  honsev 
and  it  was  declared  that  John  €kde  Jones,  for  his  **  libellouB  reflec- 
tions on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  house,  and  of  some  of  the 
members  thereof,  was  thereby  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house"  (Feb.  21,  A.D.  1811).  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
remonstrated  with  the  house ;  declared  that  the  offence  fell  nnder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinanr  courts,  and  that  for  such  an  oflenee 
the  Commons  had  no  legal  rignt  to  inflict  punishment ;  and  coneladed 
that  the  warrant  of  committal  was  a  breach  of  the  freedom  of 
Englishmen.  Finding  that  he  had  but  few  supporters,  he  published, 
in  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register,  a  strong  letter  to  the  electors  of 
of  Westminster :  he  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  hct  that  the 
real  question  was ;  "Whether  our  liberty  be  still  to  be  secaied  to 
us  by  the  kiws  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  be  at  the  abeolate  meiry  of  a 
part  of  our  fellow-subjects,  collected  together  by  means  which  it 
not  necessary  for  me  to  describe.    They  have  beeomey  \^ 
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tenure,  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  legislature,  and  in  that  capacity^ 
inflated  with  their  high-flown  and  fanciful  ideas  of  majesty,  they  as- 
sume the  sword  of  prerogative,  and  lord  it  equally  over  kingand  people.'! 
By  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  fifty^ 
two,  the  House  of  Commons  immediately  committed  Sir  Francis  ta 
the  Tower.    To  shew  that  he  yielded  only  to  compulsion.  Sir  Francis 
had  his  house  harricaded,  and  when  it  was  forced  was  found  in  his 
library,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  in  the  act  of  making  his  son 
translate  the  Magna  Charta  (March  26,  A.D.  1811).     He  was  led 
away  under  a  military  escort  through  a  vast  and  excited  multitude. 
From  his  prison  he  wrote  to  the'  Speaker,  reproaching  him  in  no 
measured  terms  for  his  conduct     Sir  Fsancis's  letter  was  voted  ^^a 
high  and  flagrant  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  house  ;"  but  it  was 
added,  that,  as  Sir  Frauds  was  now  in  the  Tower,  *^  This  house,  at . 
this  time,  will  not  proceed  ^Euiiier  on  the  said  letter."     Indeed  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  it'could ;  it  had-  reached  the  extent  of  ita 
power.     At  the  close  of  the  session,  great  preparations  were  made 
for  a  triumphal  procession  from  the  Tower  to  the  baronet's  residence! 
in  Piccadilly.     Fearing  a  renewal  of  ihe  ^ots  which  had  occurred  on 
the  first  evening  of  his  imprisenment,  he  withdrew  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster  bridge  by  water  (May  21,   A.D.    1811).    The 
actions  which  he  brooght  against  the  Speaker-  and  Lord.  Moir%  the 
governor  of  the  Tower,  were  rejected  .^by  the  King's  Bench,  on  the 
ground  that  ike  privileges  of  parliament  could  not  be«  questioned  ia 
a  court  of  law.     With  respect  to  the^urrest^  Coleridge  onee-observed, 
^'  That  there  being  a  law  of  libel,  commensurate  with  every  possible 
object  of  attack  in  the  state,  privilege,  which  acts  or  ought  to  act 
only  as  a  substitute  for  other  laws,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 
The  feeling-excited  by  the  arrest  of -Sir  Francis,  was  increased  by. 
many  causes,  until  a  large  pertion  of  the  lower  classes  became 
phrenzied  with  real  and  imaginary  evils.     In  1809,  the  French 
troops  quitted  the  shores  of  4iorthem  Gerrauiy,' to  repair  to  the 
camp  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  English  at  once  poured  in  their  for- 
bidden merchandise.     In  November,  1810,  three  hondred  of  their, 
richly  laden  vessels  were  confiscated  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.. 
This  loss  was  followed  hj  the  ^^  Non-Intereourse  Act,"  by  whick 
the  United  States  closed  the  American  market  against. both.  Frenck 
and  English,  and  thus  strove  to  revenge  itself  for  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and'  the  orders  in  ^council  on  the 
other  (February,  A.D.  1811)*     The  distress .  thus  produced  waa 
increased  by  so  great  a  deficiency  an  the  harvests  of  1810  and  1811, 
that  in  the  latter  year,  four  milHon  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
thousand  pounds  were  drained  from  the  country  for  com  alone. 
The  €K)vemment  thought  it  necessaiy  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
merchants,  and  ofiered   Exchequer  Bills  to  the   amount  of  six 
millions,  which  was  to  be  paid  back  by  instalments.      Not  half 
the  money  was  taken,  but  a  great  conmiercial  crisis  was  averted* 
The  lower  classes,  of  course,  felt  the  benefit  of  this  measure,  but  in 
&r  too  small  a  proportioi)  to  ren^ove  their  su^eiings  or  aUay  theic 
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discontent.  Starving,  and  oat  of  work,  thej  saw  in  the  iiicreasing 
use  of  machinery,  one  cause  of  their  loss  of  emplojmenty  and 
thoaght  it  the  sole  ground  of  every  eviL  In  the  former  oentury, 
Arkwright  had  contnved  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton  to  almost 
any  amount ;  but  how  was  the  enormous  mass  of  wool  to  be  span 
that  had  been  thus  prepared.  Cartwright^  an  Anglican  oleigymaa, 
heard  of  the  difficulty,  and  declared  that  nothing  more  was  wmntiiig 
than  the  invention  of  weaving-mills.  His  friends  may  have  thought 
him  in  joke :  to  their  astonishment  he  realised  his  own  expreanoiL 
Something  was  still  wanting:  the  steam  engines  as  yet  known 
were  cumbrous  and  unwieldy.  Watts  at  this  juncture  moule  known 
his  improvements ;  and  thus  aided,  the  mule  and  spinning  jenny  of 
Gartwright  and  Arkwright  came  into  abnost  universal  request. 

The  first  effect  of  such  a  change  was  of  course  disastrous  :  many 
a  working  man  found  himself  out  of  work,  without  any  proqpect  of 
future  employment;  he  must  starve,  or  turn  to  scmie  other  tnuk 
to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  or  become  a  pauper.  To  thii 
last  extreme  he  would  seldom  stoop,  and  then  not  until  his  spirit  wu 
utterly  broken.  Was  there,  then,  any  alternative  ?  He  thoaght 
he  saw  one :  let  those  machines,  which  had  driven  them  fo>m  the 
£iAtory  or  shop,  be  destroyed,  and  the  master  manufactnrers  would 
be  ob&ged  to  employ  the  workmen.  Such  was  his  reasoning;  and 
for  the  moment  quite  plausible.  Swift  at  the  thought,  the  weaven 
of  Nottingham  arose,  and  soon  with  wild  uproar,  the  destmelios 
of  the  obnoxious  frames  b^gan  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Quelled  by  the  military,  the  people 
adopted  a  different  plan :  under  the  name  of  Luddites,  from  Crenenl 
Ludd,  their  imaginary  leader,  they  secretly  assemUed  at  ni^it, 
and  completed  the  work  of  demolition  before  the  law  could  inter- 
pose. The  scheme  was  effectual ;  and  the  loss  of  machinery  was 
so  great,  especially  in  the  county  of  York,  that  by  an  Act  U 
Parliament,  limited  to  two  years,  it  was  made  death  to  destroy 
machinery  (February,  A.D.  1812).  Had  other  measures  bees 
adopted  with  the  same  energy,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  had  the 
same  success :  whether  or  not,  this  inexorable  decree  quickly  restored 
order  and  security.  As  many  as  seventeen  of  the  rioters  were  hanged 
at  once  at  York  Castle,  and  the  Luddite  disturbances  passed  away. 

Discontent,  although  queUed  for  a  time,  again  broke  forth  as 
destructive  as  ever.  The  harvests  of  1812  and  1813  having  piored 
below  the  average,  it  was  enacted  in  1814,  that  when  hon^  wheat 
was  sixty-three  shillings  per  quarter,  or  less,  foreign  wheat  shooM 
pay  a  duty  of  twenty-four  shillings ;  that  every  increase  in  the  |nice 
of  home  wheat  should  produce  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  duty 
upon  foreign  wheat ;  and  that  when  the  latter  reached  ejgh^-stx 
shillings,  the  foreign  duty  should  cease.  An  outcry  arose,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  €U)vernment  was  sacrificing  the  trading  intefest 
in  order  that  the  landholders  might  ke^  up  their  high  rents ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  the  poor  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  com  speeo- 
lators.    Biots  ensued,  and  were  quelled  by  military  force.     La  the 
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following  year,  all  foreign  wheat  was  absolutely  prohibited  as  long 
as  home  wheat  was  less  than  eighty  shiUings.  The  bill,  however, 
failed  in  its  ostensible  purpose :  com  was  so  abundant  in  1815,  that 
the  fanners  derived  no  advantage  from  bargains  and  high  prices ; 
and  the  following  year  the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  the  price  of 
the  quarter  soon  rose  above  eighty  shillings,  and  foreign  com  poured 
into  the  market  without  impediment ;  so  that,  while  the  farmers' 
distress  was  undiminished,  the  poor  were  famishing  for  bread,  and 
the  middle  classes  themselves  were  grievously  embarrassed  by  the 
enormous  price  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  law.  The  whole 
peculation  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Staflford^ 
and  South  Wales,  was  in  commotion,  and  though  the  military  sup- 
pressed every  open  riot,  the  incendiary  was  still,  lurking  around 
the  fiurm  yard;  ricks,  bams,  houses,  were  in  flames,  and  in  all 
directions  scarcity  of  work  aggravated  the  horrors  of  want :  almost  all 
the  ironworks  of  Staffordshire  were  unemployed ;  and  the  parochial 
funds  were  totally  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  famishing  mul<- 
titudes. 

While  those  poorer  classes,  that  had  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
the  evil,  strove  by  right  or  wrong  to  shake  it  oS,  others  were  seek- 
ing a  remedy  by  pariiamentaiy  means.  They  pointed  to  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  in  many  of  the  minor  departments  of  Government, 
as  well  as  to  the  pensions  and  sinecures;  and  dilated  on  the 
despotism  of  ministers,  who,  by  means  of  corrupt  majorities  in  the 
parliament^  carried  almost  what  measures  they  pleased,  and  under 
the  form  of  freedom  reduced  the  nation  to  a  state  little  short  of 
bondage*  However  exaggerated  these  statements,  they  contained 
some  truth ;  and,  held  back  from  public  discussions,  as  the  people 
had  been  during  the  whole  war,  they  now  displayed  a  re^actioa 
of  feeling  that  could  no  longer  be  controlled.  The  fear  of  invasion 
no  longer  existed ;  the  cry  of  Church  and  King  was  almost  drowned 
hy  the  strong  ciy  of  suffering  humanity ;  and  men  of  all  classes^ 
and,  what  had  never  before,  perhaps,  been  witnessed  in  England; 
the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant,  crowded  now  together  to  hear 
what  men  would  say  were  the  causes  of  their  evils,  and  to  petition, 
and  if  necessary  to  damour,  for  redress.  They  knew  not  what  was 
to  be  done,  but  they  felt  that  something  must  be  done.  Some 
of  the  more  influential  men  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  vehemence 
of  the  spirit  which  they  had  evoked,  and  withdrew  from  such  meet* 
ings.  Despite,  however,  of  the  evident  indignation  with  which 
some  descanted  on  thdr  wrongs,  there  was  so  great  a  degree  of 
self-control  generally  exhibited,  such  a  respectfulness  and  modem*- 
tion  in  their  petitions,  that  not  even  their  most  determined  opponents 
oonld  derive  from  their  proceedings  more  than  forewamings  of 
possible  impending  evils.  At  last,  in  December,  1816,  Mr.  Hunt 
held  a  meeting  at  Spa  Fields,  near  Islington,  and  communicated  the 
result  of  the  Regent's  answer,  with  respect  to  one  of  their  petitions; 
From  this  meeting  a  small  party  issued  forth  with  a  tri-coloured 
fla^  waving  at  their  heads.    At  Snow  Hill,  they  seised  the  fire-aims 
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of  a  gansmitb,  and  sLot  a  gentleiiian  wlio  remonstrated.    In  the  aij 
itself,  they  fired  at  the   lord  major,  and  carried  off   arms  from 
several  shops.    Their  numbers  being  few,  they  were  easily  dispersed. 
This  outrage,  and  the  fact  of  a  stone  having  broken  the  window  of 
the  Prince  Regent's  carriage,  were  made  the  ground  for  m  secret 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  conntiy.     Most  of  the  ministers  had 
been  in  office  under  Pitt,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  hsd 
recourse  to  the  same  measures.     It  was  declared  that  an  alarmiog 
conspiracy  had  been  organized  throughout  the  country,  for  the  oyer- 
-throw  of  government,  and  for  a  general  confiscation  and  re-allotment 
of  property.     This  alarming  announcement  was  followed  hy  a  sa^ 
pension,  for  nearly  five  months,  of  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
Februaiy,  1817.    jBy  this  suspension,  any  person  could  lawfoUj 
be  condemned  to  prison  by  any  secretary  of  state  or  six  privy  coun- 
sellors, and  could  obtain  no  redress,  not  even  a  trial,  unless  he  obtained 
an  order  from  six  privy  counsellor.  Against  this  suspension  ei^teen 
•peers  signed  a  protest,  on  the  ground  that  the  measure  was  totallv 
unnecessary,  the  existing  laws  being  sufficient.     It  was  afterwardi 
"acknowledged  in  June,   by  the  ministers  themselves^  that  their 
information  was  derived  fiom  men  who  were  either  implieaied  in 
the  late  riots,  or  were  the  paid  informants  of  Government.     Yei, 
however  suspicious  the  evidence,  the  ministers  defended  the  means 
which  they  had  taken  ;  and  proposed,  and,  on  their  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  a  plot  in  the  north,  carried  a  bill,  despite  of  numerous 
petitions,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  should  continBe 
till  March  1,  1818.     If  ministers  thought  that  a  plot  such  as  they 
declared,  existed,  they  totally  feuled  in  their  proof  of  it ;  for^  after 
considerable  delay,  all  the  prisoners  were  acquitted.     To  orown  all 
these  measures,  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  passed  to  secure  the  ministers 
from  all  prosecution  for  unjust  imprisonment  (March,  A.D.  1818). 
When  the  Habeas  Corpus  again  came  into  operation,  the  meetings 
became  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  now  a  reform  in  parliament 
was  loudly  demanded,  and  a  strong  party  for  a  searching  relbrm  ia 
every  department,  began  to  appear,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Radical 
Keformers.     The  great  towns  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and 
Birmingham,  were  not  represented  in  parliament     Manchester  and 
Birmingham  determined,  therefore,  to  elect  representatives,  and  trr 
the  experiment  of  sending  them  to  parliament.     Birmingham  fixed 
its  eyes  upon  Sir  Charles  Wolsley,  but  relinquished  a  measure  which 
it  was  told  was  illegal.     Manchester,  like  Birmingham,  abandoned 
the  design  when  it  learned  that  it  was  unlawful ;  but  called  a  meeting 
to  petition  for  reform.     Processions  poured  in  from  the  neighbouring 
Tillages,  and  swelled  the  assembly  in  St  Peter's  Field  to  the  nmabcr 
of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  persons.     Their  banners  bore  the  osttal 
mottos  of  Beformers:  *'No  Corn-laws;"  ^'Universal   Suffiage ;  " 
^  God  armeth  the  Patriot"    Scarcely  had  the  proceedings  opened, 
when  a  band  of  yeomanry  appeared ;  and  having  breathed  their 
horses  for  a  few  moments,  charged  through  the  crowd,  trampling: 
and  cutting  down  all  in  their  way.     Having  arrived  at  ^e  hnslings^ 
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they  tore  away  its  banners  amid  the  hootings  of  the  crowdi  - 
arrested  Hant  and  several  others,  and  tnming,  cut  their  way  to 
the  flags  that  were  displayed  in  varioas  parts  of  the  throng.  It  is 
said  that  four  hundred  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  out- 
rageous  scene.  The  next  day  the  magistrates  issued  placards  to 
thank  the  soldiers  for  their  forbearance.  Soon  after,  a  cabinet  coundl, 
in  the  name  of  the  Regent,  sent  an  official  letter  of  thanks,  both  to 
the  magistrates  and  military,  *'for  their  prompt^  decisive,  and 
efficient  measures  for  the  preservation  of  public  tranquiUi^."  Yet 
here,  again,  the  facts  did  not  concur  with  official  word&  Hunt  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason :  this  was  abandoned ;  the 
charge,  he  was  told,  would  be  that  of  a  conspiracy,  and  he  was 
offered  bail.  He  refused ;  but  his  friends  interfered,  and  being  then 
released,  he  was  received  in  Manchester  in  triumph. 

The  whole  country  was  aroused:  numerous  meetings  to  petition 
for  an  inauiry  were  everywhere  held,  and  the  nobles  and  gentry 
encouragea  them  by  their  active  co-operation.  The  dismissal  of  the 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  his  office  of  lo^i-lieutenant  of  the  west  riding 
of  Yorkshire  branded  these  meetings  with  the  marked  displeasure  of 
the  government.  The  dismissal  under  such  circumstances  was  regarded 
as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  petitioning :  and  the  ory  for  inquiry 
redoubled,  and  was  mingled  now  with  a  tenfold  clamour  for  reform. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  parliament  opened,  and  the 
Regent  declared  that  a  '^^irit  is  now  manifested  utterly  hostile 
to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of  the  right  of  property  and  of  all  order  in  society.'*  Earl 
Grey  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made, 
in  order  to  allay  the  excitement,  and  to  satisfy  men  that  their  lives 
were  not  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  Lord  Sidmouth,  for- 
merly Mr.  Addington,  maintained  that  the  meeting  was  not  only 
illegal  but  treasonable,  and  added  significantly,  that  if  any  one 
symptom  was  more  alarming  than  another,  it  was  the  conduct  of 
certain  individuals,  who  encouraged  the  disaffected  by  standing 
between  them  and  the  government.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
animadversions  of  Mr.  Tiemey  were  still  more  decided  than  those  of 
Lord  Qrej.  Sanctioned,  he  said,  by  parliament  itself,  education  had 
given  an  impulse  to  reform  ;  and  the  parliament  was  now  obliged  to 
shew  deference  to  popular  opinion.  Government  might  levy  troops 
and  get  up  loyal  addresses,  but  it  was  mistaken  if  it  thought  by  these 
means  to  quell  the  awakened  spirit  of  the  country.  After  great 
opposition  and  some  alterations  and  retrenchments,  the  following 
severe  acts  were  passed  : — ^the  second  conviction  of  either  a  blasphe- 
mous or  seditions  publication  was  to  be  punished,  at  discretion,  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  or  transportation ;  stamp  duties, 
equal  to  those  paid  by  newspapers,  were  imposed  upon  all  publications 
of  less  than  a  given  number  of  sheets ;  no  meetings  in  the  open  air 
-were  to  be  considered  legal  but  such  as  were  called  by  a  magistrate 
or  by  the  signatures  of  seven  householders ;  no  person  that  was  not  an 
inhabitant>>f  the  place  could  legally  attend  such  meetings,  and  if 
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vay  magistrate  chose,  he  conld  r^^ulaie  the  time  and  phoo  of  the 
meeting;  finaUy,  if  a  magistrate  merely  beliered  that  aims  had 
heen  collected  for  an  illegal  purpose,  he  oonld  enter  and  aeardi  the 
house  or  place  at  any  time  hv  day  or  night  Sndi  wexe  the  last 
statutes  of  the  long  reign  of  Cieorge  the  Third.  This  monairch  had 
continued  to  lahour  under  his  melancholy  distemper  to  the  day  of 
his  death  (Jan.  29,  A.D.  1820). 
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GBOBGB  lY.    A.D.  1820—1830.    WILUAM  lY.    A.D.  1830—1887. 

aVBBN   CABOUHB.    PANIC.     BMANCIPATION.     XBF0KM8.     BYBNTS    IN 

TBB    BAST. 

Thb  change  of  government  produced  bj  the  accession  of  George 
lY.  was  almost  imperceptible :  as  Prince  Regent,  he  had  lon^  been 
the  roler  of  Britain.  Scarcely  had  he  been  procliumed,  when  a 
conspiracy,  afterwards  known  as  the  Cato-street  Plot,  was  detected. 
Its  object  was  to  murder  the  ministers  who  had  passed  the  late 
unpopular  measures,  and  to  form  a  provisional  government.  This 
daring  scheme  was  devised  by  Thistlewood  and  a  few  associates,  all 
poor  and  desperate  men.  They  were  captured,  not  without  loss,  and 
suffered  deaUi. 

George's  coronation  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  England 
had  witnessed  for  many  years.  Circumstances,  however,  occurred, 
that  excited  the  populace,  and  revived  unpleasant  remembrances  of 
the  early  career  of  the  king.  When  only  prince  of  Wales,  George, 
in  opposition  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  had  married  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  a  Catholic  His  father  refused  to  acknowledge  the  marriage ; 
but  many  persons  of  high  rank  shewed  their  disapprobation  of  the 
statute,  by  visiting  that  lady,  and  treating  her  as  the  prince's  lawful 
wife.  George,  however,  was  faithless ;  and  Mrs.  f^tzherbert  leflk 
him  for  ever.  Embarrassed  with  debts  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
BIX  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the  prince  now  consented 
to  marry  Caroline,  the  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel  (April,  A.D.  1795).  Seldom  has  a  marriage  proved 
more  unhappy.  The  prince  had  concluded,  from  his  Other's  expres- 
sions, that  his  debts  would  be  paid,  and  his  income  increased.  He 
was  disappointed :  the  income  was  indeed  raised  from  seventy- 
five  thousand,  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  poun^; 
but  this  inciease  was  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  The 
prince  became  embittered  against  his  young  wife :  bickerings  arose, 
and  a  separation  followed.  After  dwelling  many  years  upon  the 
continent,  Caroline  heard  of  the  death  of  George  III.,  and  hastened 
to  England  to  claim  a  share  in  the  throne  of  her  husband.  She  was 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  if  she  presumed  to  set  foot  in  the 
country;  but  she  heeded  not.  Her  arrival  was  welcomed,  with 
enthusiastic  joy,  by  the  opposition  and  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  was  immediately  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  (July  5,  A.D.  1820).  Brougham 
and  Denman  were  her  counsel :  by  their  address  and  doquence,  they 
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laid  the  foundation  of  tbeir  fature  advancement.  Week  after  week 
the  examination  of  evidence  continaed ;  but  if  the  queen's  oonduet 
had  been  unbecoming,  that  of  her  husband  was  notoriooslj  worse. 
The  public,  therefore,  paid  little  attention  to  the  charges  against  her ; 
but  denounced  the  injustice  of  the  divorce,  and  ^e  craeitj  that 
ever  since  that  event  had  surrounded  her  with  spies;  and,  by  a 
variety  of  means,  had'  blackened  her  reputation  in  the  £aoe  of 
Europe.  The  ministers  became  alarmed  at  the  general  clamour, 
and  still  more  at  the'  increasing  diminution  of  their  supporters  in  the 
Lords.  At  the  second  reading  the  bill  was  passed,  bj  a  majoritj  of 
twebty-eight ;  but  at  the  third  reading,  out  of  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  peers,  the  ministers  had  a  majority  of  only  nine.  They, 
therefore,  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  their-  project  A  genezsl 
illumination  announced  the  joy  of  the  people :  wo  to  the  windows 
that  were  dark  that  night.  In  die  following  year,  the  ooronatioB 
took  place,  and  Caroline  presented  herself  at. the  abbey-gales;  but 
was  repulsed  by  the  guard.  The  shock  was  too. much  for  lier:  ia 
a  few  days  she  closed  her  unhappy  career.  .  The  populace  paid  te 
lier  remains  the  last  rough  tribute  of  their  sympathy.  Her  body 
was  to  be  interred  in  her  native  laud;  but  orders  were  given  that  it 
should  not  pass  through  the  city.  The  crowd  determined  that  it 
should ;  and  after  much  tumult^  and  some-conflidts  with  the  militaiy, 
they  gained  their  point 

The  voice  of  the  multitude  died  away,  and  even  the  demands  for 
reform  were  now  scarcely  heard:. the  cause,  however,  was  not 
abandoned.  Years  passed  on ;  a  war  with  the  Ashantees,  a  power- 
ful nation  of  West  Africa,  and  another  with  Blrmah  (see  p.  890X 
successfully  closed  (A.D.  1824);  while  at  home,  the  age  ior 
speculation  that  marked  the  whole  of  1824'  was  followed  by  a 

£ut  in  the  market,  a  panic  amongst  the  stock-brokers,  and  the 
ilure  of  fifty-nine  country  banks  in  the  ooane  of  four  months 
(Oct  A.D.  1825,  to  Feb.  A.D.  1826);:aad  now,  at  last,  with 
reviving  trade,  the  Reformers  seemed  once  more  awakened.  For 
the  present,  however,  they  were  oonteoted  with  watching  and 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Catholics. 

8oon  after  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1778,  a 
small  party  of  the  Catholics  began  to  grow  impatient  for  complete 
emancipation.  Such  a  feeling  was  natural, '  but  the  means  which 
they  adopted  were  not  always  irreprehensiUe.  They  affected  to 
n>eak  and  act  like  what  were  termed  the  most  *'  liberal"  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen. 

^*  Our  people,"  says  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  Supplementary  Memoirs, — 
*'  our  people,  who  had  been  so  rigid  in  their  faith,  so  roipeoilid  to 
their  clergy,  so  pure  in  their  morals,  and  so  feaiful  of  the  infection 
of  the  wond,  while  the  sword  of  persecution  hung  over  their  heads, 
became,  at  least  many  of  them,  and  especially  those  of  the  higher 
orders,  lax  in  their  belief^  neglectful  of  their  religious  duties,  dis- 
dainful of  the  priesthood,  and  immoral  and  worldly  in  the  general 
tenour  of  their  lives.     Several  of  them,  at  different  periods,  even 
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ftpostatised  from  their  religion ;  and  otherS)  who  did  not  ran  this 
length,  took  such  liberties  with  its  doctrine,  its  discipline,  and  ite 
authority,  as  demonstrated  that  either  they  had  nerer  learnt  their 
religion,  or  that  they  equally  disregarded  its  threats  and  its^  pro-' 
misea.  Then  it  was  that  lajnnen  took  upon  themselves  to  dictate 
professions  of  fiuth  to  their  bishops,  and  to  correct  their  catechisms,' 
and  eyen  to  call  upon  the  Apostolic  See  to  abrogate  the  celibacy  of 
their  clergy.  Nor  was  this  all,  but,  to  proye  what  they  called  iiieir 
liberality^  they  eyen  presented  Protestant  chnrches  with  communion- 
cups  and  dishes.  The  same  mock  liberality  in  compliment  to  their 
patrons,  but  with  hkt  heayier  guilt,  was  affected  by  some  of  the 
priesthood."  In  this  unhappy  degeneracy,  those  that  were  most 
noted  for  their  **  liberal "  sentiments  were  not  content  to  brand  the 
simple  faith  of  their  brethren  as  narrow-minded  bieotiy,  but  as- 
sumed a  name  unknown  to  their  martyred  fiEkthers,  and,  to  shew  how 
remote  they  were  from  such  a  spirit,  actually  petitioned  for  th^ 
rights  under  the  inconsistent  appellation  of  ^'Protesting  Gathollo 
Dissenters."  Happily,  this  party,  howeyer  great  its  personal 
influence,  was  distrusted,  and  finally  reprobated,  by  the  great 
majority  of  Catholics.  More  than  one  schism  was  formed,  but 
speedily  disappeared. 

The  last  stand  made  by  the  remnants  of  this  party  was  upon  the 
insidious  Veto  question,  by  which  the  goyemment  wished  to  obtain 
a  negatiye  yoice  in  the  election  of  Catholic  bishops,  but  in  which  it 
was  baffled,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Milner  and  the  Irish 
prelates.  Schism  and  affected  liberalism  haying  ceased,  the 
Catholics  sought  their  rights,  not  by  weak  concessions,  but  by 
ananimity  and  ceaseless  petitions.  Long  did  they  ask  in  yain ;  but 
they  perseyered,  and  eyentually  triumphed.  From  Lord  Liyerpool's 
a4lministration  they  had  nothing  to  expect.  Canning's  brief 
premiership  was  cfeyoted  to  schemes  of  financial  reform,  which 
came  to  the  same  untimely  end  as  their  talented  projector.  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Goderich, 
succeeded  him,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  from  a  cabinet  whidi 
he  was  unable  to  control  The  duke  of  Wellington's  administra- 
tion followed.  The  yeteran,  accustomed  to  absolute  sway,  whose 
actions  were  as  prompt  as  his  own  conceptions,  was  regarded  by 
the  Tories  with  triumph,  and  by  the  Catholics  with  a  feeling 
approaching  to  dismay.  Canning,  howeyer,  though  himself  a 
moderate  Tory,  had  proyed  that  that  party  was  not  inyulnerable ; 
and  in  Ireland,  affiurs  were  hastening  to  a  crisis. 

During  the  last  seyenty  years,  four  different  associations  had  been 
formed  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  for  petitioning  for  redress.  Th^ 
successiyely  dwindled  away  and  became  extinct;  men  thought  it 
better  to  tolerate  their  present  condition,  than  to  endanger  the 
scanty  remnant  of  their  liberties ;  but  there  was  still  that  unsettled 
feeling  which  must  oyer  exist,  as  long  as  men  haye  the  ideas  of 
freemen  and  the  fetters  of  slayes. 

George  lY.,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  had  yisited  Ireland^ 
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and  had  been  receiy^  with'  ra]^tiire6.  The  lojal,  confiding  qnrit  of 
the  people  could  not  suspect  tbat  one  who  reeeired  such  tokensi 
and  hceathed  such  acknowledgments,  coqld  need  the  inducement  of 
a  pejbiiion  tognint  a  redress  of  grievances.  His  hearty  they  fondlj 
hoped, '  was  theirs.  Months,  however,  passed,  and  nothing  was 
done.  ... 

•  '  At  lasty  in  1823,  Danjel  O'Connell  and  Sbiel  met  among  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  talked  of  Ireland's  sufferings,  and  reaolTed  to 
invite  the. neighbouring  gentry  to  a  conference.  The  result  was,  a 
.$fth  .Catholic  Association.  To  defray  the  expenses,  O'Connell  pn>> 
posed  that  every  Irishman  shodid  be  abked.  to  subscribe  a  penny  a 
4ionth«  The  idea  was  received  throu^out  the  country  with 
enthusisfflu. ,  The  collectors  and  subsoriberb  of  the  "  Catholic  Rent,' 
^as  it  was .  called,  became  the  rallying  points  of  subsidiary  aasoeia- 
.tions.  The  Catholic  Association  was  now  a  national  oonoem,  not 
only  supported  by  the  suffrages  of.  the  Irish,  but  receiring  the 
oompUiuts  of  the  oppressed  peasantry,  obtaining  redress  and  stifling 
Outrage.; 

,  A^rmed-at  the  bold  attitude  of  the  Catholics,  Lord  Liverpool's 
'administration  introduced  •  a .  hill  for  suppressing  the  Association 
(A.D.  1825).  Brougham  and  Mackintosh,,  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  decWed  that  emancipation  was' the  only  means  of  suppres- 
sion. These  words  were  prophetic :  *^  The  Aigerine  Bill,"  as  the 
bill  of  suppression  was  contemptuously  termed,  had  been  vaguelj 
worded,  and  was  easily  eluded,  and  ev^n  became  the  means  of 
adding  fresh  vigour  to  .the  exertions. of  the  association.  The  ^'  Snp> 
pression  Bill"  had  limited  the  meetings  .of  the  association,  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning,  to  fourteen,  days.  A  fourteen-days'  meeting 
was  immedtttely  adopted.  Education,  charity,  agriculture,  were 
the  ostensible  objects  of  these  formidable  gatherings.  Not  onlj 
Dublin, .  but  Limerick,  Clonmel,  all  the  great  towns  of  each  pro- 
vince, were  the  scenes  of  meeting.  In  Waterford,  «fifty  thousand 
men  in  a  sort  of  .uniform,  with  .green  cockades,  mogrid  in  martial 
array  under  their  appointed  officers.  In  the  same  way,  from  town 
to  town^all  Iiieland  paraded  its  strength.  > 
•  The  .^'  Census,"  which  the  Association  next  took,  told  the  wide 
disparity  between  Catholic  and  •  Orangeman,  the  oppreaaor  and  the 
oppressed.  .  Irishmen  had  hitherto' felt  their  local  and  individual 
wrongs;  few  had  the. time  or  means  to  look  further.  Now,  however^ 
the  evils; of  the. whole  nation  began  to  concentrate  bbneath  the  gaae  of 
every  peasant.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  seen  that 'there  was  power 
in  the  nation ;  and  it  was  felt  that  that  power,  the  strength  of  justice, 
and  the.  voice  .of  millions,  most  triumph :  the  days  of  OiujigeiflD 
were  numbered.  •  •  *        . 

The  altered  spirit  of  the  peof^e  was  soon  manifested.  Tka  Barca> 
fords,  under  the  chief  of  their  femily,  the  marquis .  of  Watorlord, 
shared  with  the  duke  of  Devonshire  nearly  all  the  influenee  of  the 
county  of  Waterford.  The  forty-shiUiog. freeholders  were  liatle  better 
than  serfs,  vith  respect  to  their  francl^j  Iheir  vetes  h«l  always 
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been  treated  as  the  property  of  their  landlords.  Now,  howeyet, 
they  rejected  bribes  and  promises  alike,  and  {orteking  Lord  George 
Beresford,  their  landlord,  triumphantly  retjimed  Stuart,  a  snpporter 
of  the  Catholic  claims.  This  triumph  : over  the.  Beresfords  was  a 
trinmph  over  slavish  habits  and  ojnnions,  and  ^till  more  over  the 
Orange  ascendancy.  ^  ^ ' ' ' 

Many  plaices  followed  the  example  of  WaterCard,  while  the  land- 
lords revenged  themselves  by  ejectments,  and  every  species  of  retalia- 
tion. A  *'*'  New  Rent"  was  immediately  commenced  for  the.  relief 
of  the  suflSsrers;  the  Association  was  Tc^garded  as  the  common 
protector,  and  thna,  .from  every  .blow  that  was  aimed  against  it,  it 
received  an  accession  of  icourage  andenergy. 

The  enemies  of  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to  adopt  another 
system:  under  the  name  of  Biblioalsy  they  endeavoured  to  propa* 
gate  the  '^  New  Reformation ;"  sputed  no. efforts  to  win  prosdytes ; 
established  schools  that  became  celebrated  as  the  "  Kildaie-street 
colonies,"  and  made  the  country  ring  with  denunciations  of  Popenr. 
This  conduct,  however,  arrayed  a .  new  auxiliary  force  in  the  ranks 
of  the  association.  The  greater  part  of  the  dergy  had  refrained 
from  politics;  but  finding  their  religion  assailed,  were  not  wanting 
in  its  defence.  Discussions  half-politicaly  half-religions,  necessarily 
involved  them  to  some  extent  in  the  general  contest  for  emancipa- 
tion. Henceforth  the  clergy  were  actively  ■  engaged  in  directing 
and  moderating  the  views  of  their  parishioners. 

The  Association,  meantime^  continually  advanced.  By  means  of 
the  *^  Weekly  Register,"  its  proceedings  were  made  known  to  every 
comer  of  Ireland  ;  while  its  constitution  was  reorganised  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  parish  clubs  would  be  controlled  by  the  county 
meetings,  and  the  latter,  by  the  Great  Central  Association.  Bruns- 
wick Clubs  arose  in  opposition,  and  all  things  boded  an  outbreak. 
Several  societies,  long  tiie  bane  of  Ireland,  began  to  mingle  in  the 
crowds  of  the  Association,  and  urge  to  extremities. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Wellington  assumed  the 
direction  of  government.  The  Association  immediately  determined 
to  support  neither  him  nor  his  ministers.  It  happened  that  Clare 
was  about  to  be  canvassed  by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald.  Though  a 
snpporter  of  Catholic  chums,  Fitsgerald  was  a  minister,  and  the 
Association  was  pledged  against  the  ministry.  It  looked  round, 
therefore,  for  a  new  candidate.  O'Connell,  at  length,  came  for- 
ward. In  obedience  to  the  Association,  the  people  had  reserved 
their  votes,  and  now  triumphantly  elected  the  champion  of  their  rights. 

The  exertions  of  the  Association,  and  the  just  and  conciliatory  rule 
of  the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  had  hitherto  repressed  the  elements 
of  disorder ;  but  still  the  aspect  of  the  Orangemen  and  Catholics, 
the  latter  forming  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  nation,  was  most 
alarming.  The  more  liberal  of  the  Protestants  now  stood  between 
the  hostile  array,  and  more  than  two  thousand  nobles  and  gentlemen 
drew  up  a  public  ^'  Declaration,"  that  the  only  remedy  for  existing 
evils  was  the  grant  of  emancipation.     Between  this  party  and  the 
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Anociation  a  connecting  link  was  fonned  in  the  sooietj  of  the 
^Friends  of  Civil  and  Religions  Liberty,"  a  society  in  which 
Catholic  and  Protestant  mingled  without  reserre. 

On  the  26th  of  February  (A.D.  1828),  Lord  John  Russell  had  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  eyentually  carried  against  all 
the  opposition  of  the  ministers,  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Oaths  of  Charles  IL  (see  pp.  631  and  654).  Thus 
defe»ted  in  the  Commons,  the  ministers  remained  neutral  in  the 
Lords,  and  the  bfll  passed.  Both  Wellington  and  Peel  had  resigned, 
lather  than  serve  under  Canning,  the  known  advocate  of  emanmpa* 
tion ;  they  had,  moreover,  rejected  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  for 
emancipation ;  yet,  in  1829,  having  carried,  by  large  majorities,  a 
bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Anociation,  they  immediately  after, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  Tories,  introduced  and  passed  the  long« 
sought  Act  of  Emancipation.  This  measure  removed  the  greater  part 
of  the  civil  and  political  disabilities  of  Catholics.  They  were  no  longer 
excluded  from  the  army,  navy,  and  parliament,  and  their  grievances 
oould  now  be  kid  before  the  imperial  parliament  by  members 
of  their  own  community.  Many,  however,  of  the  old  penal  laws 
continued  upon  the  statute  booK,  and  Catholics  were  still  excluded 
from  the  throne  and  from  office.  The  same  bill  raised  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Irish  freeholders  from  forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds.  O'Con- 
nelL»  who  had  hitherto  been  refused  admission  among  the  Commons, 
was  again  re-  elected,  and  now  took  his  place  in  the  house.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  ceased,  and  the  sgitation  of  Ireland  subsided. 

vViLLiAM  IV. — ^In  June,  A.D.  1830,  George  IV.  expired, 
nnr^;retted  by  the  bulk  of  his  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  under  the  title  of  William  IV. 
Revolutionary  sentiments,  long  repressed  no  less  by  the  violent  acts 
of  the  French  republic,  than  by  Napoleon's  despotism,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  *'  Holy  Alliance,'  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
(A.D.  1815),  were  now  bursting  forth  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe. 

Greece  had  long  since  struggled  to  escape  b0^  th»  dominion  of 
the  Turk.  It  had  nearly  succeeded,  when  tiwuftidtaa  implored  the 
assistance  of  his  nominal  vassal,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  The  united 
fleet  of  England,  Russia,  and  France,  now  entered  the  port  of 
Navarino,  and  annihilated  the  Tnrco>Egyptian  armament  (Oct 
A.D.  1827).  This  ^^  untoward  event,"  as  George  IV.  termed  it  in 
parliament,  extorted  from  the  Sultan  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Ghreece,  which  became  a  kingdom  under  Otho  of 
Bavaria.  Before  the  Conference  of  London  had  thus  bestowed 
upon  Greece  its  new  constitution,  Paris  had  revolted  against  the 
Bourbons,  and  for  three  days  became  a  scene  of  carnage.  Charles  X. 
and  his  family  were,  at  length,  expelled;  and  Louis  Philippe, 
the  duke  of  Orieans,  was  chosen  ^*  king  of  the  French."  BrusseUi 
Imitated  the  example  of  Paris,  expelled  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  second  Conference  of  Lon- 
don, gave  its  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobuig.    Aroused 
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by  00  many  succesafnl  efforts,  Warsaw  stroTe,  bat  in  rain,  to  sbake 
off  the  yoke  of  Russia.  Every  part  of  Europe  was  in  commotion ; 
nor  was  England  free  from  the  general  excitement 

The  Radicals  exulted  with  the  hope  of  change,  and  the  Whigs 
raised  their  old  rallying-cry  of  refonn.  Whether  the  Bill  of 
Reform  be  praised  or  condemned,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  afforded 
a  safety- valye  to  the  popular  effervoscenoe.  The  duke  of  Welling^ 
ton,  having  openly  declared  against  all  reform,  found  himself  in  a 
minority,  on  the .  question  -of .  aa  .examination  into  the  civil  list. 
He  accordingly  sesigned,  and  was^succeeded  by  the  Whig  ministry 
of  Earl  Grey^  A  Reform  Bill  !vrasi  immediately'^^:  introduced,  to 
disfranchise  sixty  decayedr  boroughs,  and  .to  reduce  .forty-seven 
others  to  a  single  member  each  (March,  A.D.  183^1)..  The  bill  was 
rejected,  and  parliament  dissolved.  In  the  new  house,  the  measure 
was  passed,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine- (Sept  21,  A.D. 
1 83 1 ).     It  :was,  howeves,  rejected  by  the  Lorda 

The  confusion  in}the  nation  that  resnited  from  this  failure,  is  thus 
ably  told  by  Cooke,,  who  thought  partiBan,ia^et  sufficiently  accurate. 
"  The  House  of  Commons  immediateW^passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
ministers.  •  The  king  interposed  a  short  prorogation,  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  that'  the  bill  -might  be  again  introduced..  The  speech 
was  couched,  in:. terms  which  plainly  indicated'  thatvthe  sovereign 
continued  faithfuL  .  Every  method  was  Adopted  ..which*  could  pal- 
liate the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  and  avert  the  thnnder- 
'storm  which  threatened.  The  .Whigs  wo^,.  in  a  gna/t  meaaore; 
successful;  the.  lightning,  did  not  strike  the  lofty  towers  of  our 
monarchy,,  nor  strip  off  '^e  Gothic  fretwork  o£>  our  Houao/of  Peers ; 
but  strange  sights- were  seen  throughout  the  nation*;  and  a  voice 
was  gone  &rth,..whioh  told  that  the  end-  was  not 'yet  >  In  London, 
tens  of  thousands  of  men,  marching  in  close  array,  and  crowding  all 
the  avenues.to  the. paliM)e  ;.'the  houses >of  the,. Tory  peers  in  a  oon* 
stant  state  of  siege ;  thoi  peers  themselves  venturing  abroad  at 
the  danger!  of  -their  lifej  in  the-  metropolis  of  a  genereua  people, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  whose  reputation  is  >  his  country's  glory, 
unable  to  appear  without  insult  and  danger  ;  in  the  metrspolis  of  a 
people  remarkable  for  their  respect  to  the  laws.  Lord  Londonderry 
struck  senseless  from.his.hoise  by  a  flight  of  stoneS';  in  the  country, 
Nottingham.  Castle,,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, ^ven  to  the  flames ;  Derby  in  the.power  of  the  mob,  the 
gsK^  destroyed,  the  houses  of  thoi  known  Tories  demolished;  the 
city  of  Bristol  on  flre,  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  fleeing  in 
disguise  by  the  light  of  the  xsonflagration — men  of  all  grades  bsmded 
together  in  unions,  pledged,  at  any  ;C08t,<  to  .obtain :  parliamentary 
reform ;  a  hundred  and .  fifty  thousand  assembfed  at  Birmingham, 
and  threatening  to  march  upon  London ;— rthese  were  the  signs  of 
the  times,  varied  by  public  meetingsiall  over  the  .country,  compr^ 
bending,  nearly  the  whole  mass,  of  the  middle  classes,  and  a 'large 
portion  of  the  aristocracy,  who  joined  in  the  expression  of  indignant 
surprise,  that  a  ^  whisper  of  a  faction,'  should  be  allowed  to  render 
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dbortiTd  the  expressed  desire  of  a  iiation.  Wdl  was  the  nadoBsl 
;Beiiiiment  expressed  and  sustained  by  the  press.  Morning  and 
evening  did  these  batteries  of  reform  poor  forth  thear  iiiidimnt  fire, 
and  the  noise  leyerberated  tbrongh  the  kingdom.  A  very  laige 
majoritj  of  the  joomals  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
.people,  but  the  combined  power  of  all  the  rest  of  these  shrinks  into 
msignificance  when  eompored  with  that  of  the  leader  of  then,  a 
.paper  which,  in  the  pride  of  consoions  power,  had  styled  itaalf  the 
leiuling  journal  of  Europe.  Nerer  was  there  so  tremendous  a  paity 
engine  as  the  ^  Times,'  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating 
presents.  The  receptacle  of  talent  sufficient  to  fonn  three  bnlliaBt 
lepntations,  backed  by  the  admiration^  the  applause,  the  obedienee 
of  a  nation,  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  its  career  withoot 
strong  excitement ;  to  see  it  guiding,  counseiliug,  exhorting,  exciting, 
moving  onwards,  exulting  in  its  own  might ;  crushing  at  a  blow  the 
incipient  reputation  of  any  Tory  in  whom  it  discerned  talent  that 
might  render  him  formidanle,  yet  stooping  to  cherish  and  to  draw 
forth  into  blossom  the  smallest  bud  that  might  be  discoTered  among 
its  own  party.  Its  advocacy  of  the  party  it  espoused  was  not  ooo- 
fined  to  forcible  leading  articles  and  to  able  argument;  in  all  those 
numberless  arts  by  which  a  party  may  be  strengthened  or  iojued, 
this  journal  was  perfect  The  principal  conductor  of  thai  paper 
appeared  placed,  like  the  listener  in  the  ear  of  Dionvains,  in  a  focns 
of  sound,  whither  the  most  secret  whisper  and  the  loudest  daaoar 
were  alike  waited.  Yet,  great  as  was  tho  infiuenoe  of  the  ^Timei^' 
it  only,  blew  the  flame,  it  did  not  ignite  it  The  *  Times'  wna  sop- 
porting  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration,  and  rspeatiBi 
his  declaration  against  reform,  without  disapproval,  when  it  can^t 
the  murmur  of  the  coming  storm,  and,  with  infinite  taet,  prepsnd 
to  ride  it* 

In  Deeembei^  a  new  Bill  of  Reform  was  introduced,  and  passed 
the  Commons  in  March.  In  the  Lords,  a  second  reading  was  earned 
by  a  majority  of  nine ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Ull  would  be 
lost  in  committee.  Grey  and  Brougham,  therefore,  urged  the  king 
to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  cany  die  measure.  The 
king  shrunk  from  so  extreme  an  exertion  of  his  prerogadye.  At 
the  request  of  his  majesty,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  spirit  of 
chivalric  loyalty,  undertook  to  forget  his  repeated  dedaratioos ;  and, 
by  introdueug  a  more  moderate  reform,  to  rescue  the  monarch  firan 
his  distress,  and  the  nation  from  its  danger.  The  foraialioa  of  a 
cabinet  was,>^however«  impossible ;  and  Lord  Grey  resumed  his  fenier 
office,  and  received  the  royal  license  to  create  the  requisite  anmher 
of  peers.  Fortunately,  such  an  expedient  was  no  longer  neeessuy : 
at  the  request  of  the  king,  many  witbdrew  their  opposition  ;  white 
others  remonstrated  against  what  they  deemed  a  violation  of  ikmr 
independence,  and  rather  than  behold  the  threatened  creatioii,  aban- 
doned at  once  the  hopeless  contest  The  Beform  Bill  pswod  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  4th  of  June,  1832. 

The  number  of  county  constituencies  was  thus  increased 
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fifty-two  to  eighty-tvo ;  and  the  nmnber  xetorned  hj  suoh  o6q« 
stitiieQci«fl^  from  nineW-fonr  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine:  the 
ooanty  oonstitiieixnes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  remained  unaltered. 
In  iSigland  and  Wales  four  hundred  and  fifteen  membeFs  were 
formerly  returned  by  two  hundred  and  eight  oitiee  and  boroughs.  All 
parliajnentary  boroughs  were  now  extinguished  that  in  1831  had  less 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants :  fifty-six  boroughs,  and  one  hundred 
and  eleTOD  aiemheny  were  thus  at  once  cut  off.  Those  boroughs 
that  contained  lees  tlma  £rar  thousand,  and  more  than  two  thousand, 
inhabitants,  were  to  return  only  one  member:  thirty  boroughs,  as 
well  as  the  now  united  borough  of  Weymouth  and  Melocnnbe 
Begis,  all  of  which  had  once  returned  two  members  each,  feU  under 
this  clause*  The  total  number  of  borough-members  excluded  by 
the  new  bill  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  8ixt3r-*>three  members  were  returned  by  forty-three  new 
boroughs.  The  representatives  of  Scottish  boroughs  were  increased 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-three;  and  those  of  Ireland  from  thirty- 
fiye  1  to*^  thifty-nin^  while  the  UniTendty  of  DuUin  sendff  two 
members  instead  of^oue.  The  parliamentary  franchise  for-Eng^sh 
counties  had  been  extended  b^the  eighth  and  teuth  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.  to  every  one  that  fbA  a  freehold  producing  at  least  forty 
shillings  a  year  above  all  eh&rges,  and  resident  within  the  county. 
Thia  qualification  still  hc^ds  in  lands  of  inheritance,  but  the  new  biH 
extended  it  to  all  persons  that  had  been  six  months  in  poaBession  of 
land  of  the  annual  rent  of  fifty  pounds.  In  boroughs  the  franchise 
extended  to  every  occupant  of  a  tenement  of  the  dear  annual  rent,  of 
ten  pounds,  on  condition  of  twelve  months'  previous  occupancy,  pay- 
ment of  assessed  taxes,  registration,  and  independence  of  parochukl 
relief.  The  landed  qualification  for  a  member  remained  as  before: 
an  estate  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  a  county  member,  and 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  a  city  or  borough  member. 

Of  other  measures  of  reform  that  occurred  during  the  reign  of: 
William  IT.,  little  need  here  be  said.  The  principal  were  the 
changes  in  municipal  government  (A.D.  1888  and  1835),  which 
will  be  stated  in  the  following  chapter ;  a  new  poor-law  under  three 
government  commissioners,  by  which  the  paupers  are  obliged  to 
separate  from  their  families,  and  to  dwell  within  the  union  or  poor* 
house  (A.D.  1834)  ;  the  commutation  of  English  tithes  for  a  corn- 
rent  in  money  (A.D.  1836);  a  similar  commutation  for  Ireland 
(A.D.  1837-1838);  the  new  Marriage  Act,  by  which  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  could  legally  many  in  their  own  chapels,  on  procuring  a 
license ;  and  an  Act  to  enforce  a  general  registry  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  (A.D.  1836). 

While  England  was  thus  removing  the  penal  laws,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  infuse  new  life  into  its  representative  institutions,  its  ample 
colonies  enjoyed  repose ;  and  of  all  its  possessions,  the  East  alone 
was  still,  from  time  to  time,  alarmed  with  war.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  John  Shore,  the  successor  of  Comwallis,  British  ascen- 
dancy had  declined :  it  was  restored  by  the  firm  and  able  adminis- 
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tration  of  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  the  marquis  of  Wefiealey. 
The  finances  were  quickly  reduced  to  order,  and  the  militaiy  depart- 
ments to  efficiency.  An  explanation  of  Tippoo  Sub's  wvlike 
preparations,  and  of  his  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France,  being 
refused,  war  was  declared ;  Seringapatam  was  stormed  by  Gmeial 
Baird  (May  4,  A.D.  1799)  ;  and  the  extensile  territories  of  Tippoo 
lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company.  :When  Seringapatam  had  been 
taken  and  Tippoo  slain,  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  English  to 
appear  to  fight  merely  for  sdf-4iggnuidixement ;  they  ga^e  laige 
districts  to  their  ally,:U]e  Niseam ;  offered  to  reward  even  the  wwrer- 
ing  fidelity  of  the  Peishwa ;  and  made  the  heir  of  the  dispoflsessed 
rajahs  of  Mysore  the  ruler  of  wider  lands  than  had  been  possessed 
by  any  of  his  ancestors:  but  they 'kept  a  swatch  upon  his  actions^ 
and  inclosed  his  realm  ^within  their  own  'poesesaions,  by  retaiaing 
rich  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghauts,  as  well  as  the  forts  of  the 
mountain-passes,  and  the  island  and  fortress  of  Seringi^iatani. 

The  papers  of  Tippoo^  taken  in  his  oapitsl,  were  said  to  piore 
that  the  nabob  of  the  Camatichad  been  intriguing  against  the 
English ;  the  latter,  therefore,  entered  (he-'.^abob's  territory,  and, 
finding  that  he  had  just  expired,  compelled  his^son,  in  exehacge  for  a 
pension,  to  cede  to  the  Company  all  his  dominions,  containing  about 
twenty*seven  thousand  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  is 
Hindostan  (July  dl,AL.D.  1801).  Soaroely  had  the  English  thus 
triumphed  in  the  south,  when  the  dangerous  Mahratta  war  demanded 
all  their  energy  on  the  banks' of  the  Jumna. 

The  Peishwa's  authority  over  the  Mahiatta  tribes  was  nominally 
supreme,  but  was  often  resisted  by  the  turbulent  chiefs.  The 
powerful  rajahs  of  Berar^  Scindiah  and  H<^ar,  rerolted  ;  over- 
threw him  m  battle;  and  expelled  him  from  Poonah,  his  capitsL 
The  Britidi  eageriy  espoused  his  cause ;  restored  him  to  Poooah ; 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Delhi ;  and  again  at  Agra ;  and  lastly, 
at  Laswaree  (Sept.  11,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  1,  A.D.  1808). 

While  Genera!  Lake  was  thus  overwhelming  Scindiah's  notihen 
provinces,  Colonel  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  entered 
the  Deccan  and  stormed  several  important  fortresses.  His  career  wv 
checked  by  the  combined  armies  of  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Beiar, 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  thirty  thousand  cavalij, 
with  one  hundred  pieces  of  artilleiT)  directed  by  French  offioen. 
With  eight  thousand  men,  being  httle  more  than  one-half  of  his 
troops,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna,  Wellesley  found  himsdf  coo- 
fronted  by  this  immense  array,  but  determined  on  an  immediate 
attack.  He  crossed  the  Kaitna  at  its  only  ford,  and  moved  swifUy 
against  the  enemy.  His  seventeen  guns  were  at  once  dismounted  by 
the  weight  of  the  hostile  fire :  a  laige  body  of  Mahratta  cavalry 
dashed  into  the  chasms  of  the  English  columns,  and  all  seemed  lost. 
The  men,  however,  were  steady ;  the  horse  scattered  those  of  the 
enemy :  the  army  moved  on,  l»yoneted  the  artillery-men  at  their 
guns,  and  scattered  their  columns  :  the  battle  of  Aseaiye  was  won  ; 
ninety-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  most  of  the  enemy's  anunumtxm 
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and  stores,  were  the  prize  of  the  Tictory  (September  23,  A.D.  1803). 
The  yictory  of  Argaum  (November  28),  and  the  capture  of  Gbiwil 
Ghar,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  subdaed  the  inflexible  minds  of 
Scinddah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar :  they  ceded  Delhi,  Agra,  Gwalior, 
and  thirty-two  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  as  the  conditions 
of  peace  (December  30,  A.D.  1803). 

These  acquisitions,  howeyer,  bronght  the  English  frontiers  into 
contact  with  those  of  Holkar ;  and  General  Lake  had  now  to  open 
the  most  arduous  campaign  of  the  war.     At  first  the  British  were 
successful.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  rainy  season  was  over,  Hol- 
kar cut  off  some  detachments ;  surrounded  and  destroyed  a  body 
of  four  thousand  troops,  tmder  the  command  of  Colonel  Monson; 
and  compelled  the  colonel  to  abandon  his  guns  and  make  a  disastrous 
retreat  (August^  A.D.  1804).     The  exultation  of  the  Indian  races 
could  hardly  be  concealed :    they  might  yet  expel  the  foreigner. 
The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  however,  saw  the  error  of  dividing  his 
force;   and,  returning  to  his  former  method,   soon  retrieved  the 
disaster.     Having  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Delhi,  Holkar  left  his 
in&ntiy ;  crossed  the  Jumna  with  ten  thousand  cavalry ;  and  swept 
across  the  country  to  plunder  the  farther  side  of  the  Ganges ;  and, 
if  possible,  to  fix  there  the  seat  of  the  war.     He  soon  found  that  he 
was  hotly  pursued  by  G^eneral  Lake.     He  altered  his  course ;  but 
his  pursuers  were  still  upon  his  traces.     For  seventeen  days  he 
thundered  on  ;  but  the  British  were  slwBja  within  a  day's  march  of 
his  position.     His  flight,  at  length,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termi- 
nation :  he  had  encamped  for  the  night  at  Furruckabad,  when  he 
was  roused  horn  sleep  by  a  sudden  burst  of  artillery  upon  his  tents 
and  watch-fires ;  and  his  army  was  scattered  or  slaughtered  before 
it  was  well  awake,  by  the  charge  of  the  long-pursuing  cavalry  of 
General  Lake.     The  surprise  was  complete;  and   when  Holkar, 
with  a  few  scattered  bands,  drew  rein  in  the  fortress  of  Dieg,  he 
found  that  hie  infEintiy  had  been  overthrown  and  his  artillery  cap- 
tured.    8til1  worse,  the  English  were  not  satisfied  with  their  vic- 
tories ;  they  were  closely  shutting  him  up  in  his  place  of  refuge. 
Despite  of  all  his  energy,  the  fortress  was  stormed  ;  and  he  himself 
was  glad  to  escape  to  Runjeet  Sing,  within  the  walls  of  Bungalore. 
Around  Bungalore  too  his  pursuers  closed ;  but  here  their  triumphs 
ended :  for  six  weeks  they  laboured  around  the  place ;  four  times 
they  entered  the  breach,  and  even  mounted  the  walls ;  but  all  their 
efibrts  were  unavailing.     As  Scindiah  and  other  chiefs  were  again 
shewing  symptoms  of  hostility,  the  English  listened  to  the  offers  of 
Runjeet,  and  abandoned  the  siege.     Twenty  thousand  lacs  of  rupees, 
the  cession  of  Dieg,  a  promise  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  Britain,  the  expulsion  of  Holkar,  and  the  surrender  as  a 
hostage  of  one  of  Runjeet's  sons,  were  the  terms  of  peace  (April  IT^ 
A.D.  1805).     The  war  now  drew  to  a  rapid  close:  Scindiah  was 
again  humbled;  and  the  river  Chumbul  was  made  the  boundary 
between  his  dominions  and  those  of  the  English ;  while  Holkar  was 
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obliged  to  be  content  with  the  two  provinces  of  Rampoora  and 
Boondee  (Jan.  A.D.  1806). 

After  some  years  of  peace,  disturbed  only  by  one  or  two  matinies 
of  the  sepoys,  disputed  boundaries  involved  the  Company  in  a  fierce 
mountain  warfare  with  the  Nepaulese.  The  surrender  of  the 
Gorkal  or  Nepaulese  commander-in-chief^  was  accompanied  with 
the  cession  of  the  disputed  territories ;  and  now  the  Company  stood 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire  (A.D.  1815).  While  the 
British  were  thus  pushing  their  front  towards  the  east,  the  warlike 
Burmese  were  pushing  theirs  towards  the  west ;  and  being  equally 
flushed  with  success,  neither  of  the  two  powers  that  were  this 
rapidly  approaching,  was  likely  to  pause  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  an  unexpected  and  unyielding  opponent. 

The  British  protected  the  Mhugs,  whom  the  Burmese  had  con- 
quered. Unable  to  shake  off*  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors,  the 
struggling  Mhugs  were  pursued  beyond  the  British  frontiers.  The 
Company's  troops  interfered,  and  repelled  the  pursuers.  War 
followed ;  and,  after  some  inures  from  ignorance  of  the  coontiy, 
was  carried  on  by  the  British  with  determined  vigour.  The  aepoyi 
cheerfully  quitted  their  native  country ;  and  fought  conrageondy 
against  the  fiercer  and  stronger  warriors  of  the  Burmese  empire.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  governor  of  Madras,  and  Lord  Amherst,  the  goTemor- 
general,  notwithstanding  the  cry  in  England  against  them,  matually 
oo-operated  in  devising  the  most  resolute  measures ;  and  Sir  James 
Brisban,  commander  of  the  British  squadron,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  commander  of  the  British  land  forces,  displayed  alike 
their  skill  and  intrepidity.  Rangoon  and  most  of  the  Barmeee 
coast  were  quickly  reduced  (May,  A.D.  1824).  Issuing  from 
Rangoon,  the  British,  with  much  loss  and  some  reverses,  forced  their 
way  up  the  river  Irrawaddy,  stormed  the  enemy's  stodcadea, 
overthrew  his  troops,  captured  some  of  his  strongest  towns,  and 
compelled  him  to  purchase  a  peace  at  the  cost  of  extenave  and 
valuable  provinces,  besides  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  (Jan.  A.D.  1826). 

In  the  same  year,  the  deposition  of  the  native  king  of  Ceylon,  by 
the  British  and  his  own  chieftains,  subjected  the  whole  of  that 
important  island,  not  to  the  East-India  Company,  but  directly  to  the 
British  crown.  The  establishment  of  a  settlement  at  Singapore  gave 
the  British  another  commanding  position^  and  one  that  waa  almost 
essential  for  the  infiojit  commerce  with  the  Indian  archipelago. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  East- India  Company's  power  had  lon^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  home  government.  Pitt's  East-India 
bill  had  already  betokened  an  intention  to  interfere.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  charter  of  1814  had  shewn  that  that  intention  had 
never  been  abandoned :  it  clearly  proved  that  government  oui- 
sidered  the  Company's  possessions  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
empire,  and  was  determined,  sooner  or  later,  to  take  actual  poaee»- 
sion.     At  the  next  renewal  of  the  charter  (A.D.  1833),  the  pailia- 
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ment  resolved  to  enforce  this  determination.  An  act  was  passed, 
by  which  the  Company  is  forbidden  to  traffic,  but  is  allowed  to 
hold  its  property  and  dominion  until  1854,  but  only  in  trust  of  the 
British  crown.  The  same  act  authorized  all  British  subjects  to 
settle  and  purchase  lands,  without  hinderance  from  the  Company ; 
declared  the  natives,  no  less  than  British  subjects,  eligible  to  any 
office  under  the  Company ;  and  provided  for  the  immediate  mitiga- 
tion, while  it  promised  the  future  total  abolition,  of  slavery. 

We  may  look  forward  then  to  most  important  changes  in  our 
vast  Indian  possessions.  In  the  interval,  events  proceed  as  if  the 
ruling  power  was  totally  unchanged.  Rash,  and  to  all  appearances 
unjust,  wars  are  begun,  and  recoil  with  accumulated  disaster,  upon 
the  heads  of  the  aggressors ;  others  are  waged  with  greater  pru- 
dence, and  it  may  be  hoped  with  greater  justice,  and  reinvest  the 
British  name  with  all  its  ancient  terrors.  The  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, the  result  in  great  measure  of  groundless  or  exaggerated  fears 
of  Russian  intrigue,  belongs  to  the  former  class,  and  that  with  the 
Seikhs,  the  warlike  dwellers  upon  the  ^  Five  Waters,"  to  the  latter. 
Perhaps  neither  of  these  events  has  developed  its  fnU  consequences : 
their  details  belong  to  another  era. 

While  the  Company  was  thus  extending  or  upholding  its  power, 
a  war  with  China  procured  for  Britain  new  possessions  and  unex- 
pected advantages.  Angry  discussions,  in  consequence  of  the  illicit 
traffic  in  opium,  which  some  of  the  British  merchants  persisted  in, 
brought  down  repeated  injuries  upon  the  British  residents  in  Canton. 
The  smugglers  might  have  been  justly  punished ;  but  to  suffer  inno- 
cent merchants  and  their  families  to  be  thus  outraged  with  impunity, 
despite  of  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  would  strengthen  the 
Chinese  in  their  conviction  of  the  cowardice  and  feebleness  of  the 
English  ^'  harbarians."  The  contest  that  followed,  revealed  to  its 
fall  extent,  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  ''  Celestial  empire," 
no  less  than  the  general  valour  and  the  utter  want  of  discipline,  of 
its  numerous  armies.  Successful  over  forces  ten  times  their  number, 
and  masters  of  Canton  and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  chief  cities  oi  China, 
the  British  dictated  as  the  terms  of  peace,  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  opening  of  ^ve  ports  to  British  trade,  and 
the  surrender  to  the  British  crown  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong 
(A.D.  1843).  Thus  was  completed  a  series  of  maritime  possessions 
in  every  great  sea,  and  on  every  extensive  coast,  that  forms  with 
the  British  islands,  one  vast  chain,  girdling  the  globe,  and  affording 
at  once  stability  to  British  power,  and  security  to  British  commerce. 

Such  a  spectacle  of  greatness,  history  never  before  witnessed ;  but 
let  not  Britain  boast.  It  may  be  said,  without  presumption,  that  it 
has  high  destinies  to  fulfil :  if  those  destinies  are  worthily  fulfilled, 
it  will  have  cause  indeed  to  triumph;  if,  however,  its  might  be 
directed  to  narrow,  selfish  purposes,  it  will  become  a  bane,  when  it 
ought  to  be  to  every  clime  and  race  a  blessing,  and  its  course  must 
terminate  in  disgrace  and  confusion,  proportionate  to  the  unequalled 
extent  of  its  present  reputation  and  power. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

CONCLUSION. 

AN  OUTLINB  OF  I.ITKBATU&B  TBOM  TBB   RBTORMATION  ;   AND   OV  THS   ms- 
BBNT   BTATB  OF  TBB   BRITISH    CONSTITaTION. 

The  progress  of  manners,  civil  liberty,  eommeree,  and  Utenime, 
before  the  Reformation,  bas  been  sketched  in  a  preceding  duster. 
The  change  of  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  in  no  small  d^ree, 
accomplished  by  the  expulsion  or  imprisonment  of  the  prelates,  mnd 
of  many  of  the  most  learned  men  at  the  universities,  and  by  laws 
prohibiting  all  Catholics  from  giving  any  kind  of  instniction, 
spiritual  or  secular.  As  all  this  occnrred  at  a  period  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  Catholics,  the  consequence  waa,  that 
great  part  of  the  next  generation  were  brought  ap  in  extreme 
ignorance,  and  that  the  standard  of  learning,  even  at  the  muTersi- 
ties,  was  perceptibly  lowered. 

The  men  who  now  became  the  national  teachers,  strove  to  im- 
press upon  the  national  mind  a  horror  of  almost  every  thing  whidi 
had  occurred  before  the  Reformation  :  those  ages,  diey  taught  ^bgii 
hearers,  were  the  dark  ages  of  superstition  and  monkish  ignoimnoe. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  such  men  had  an  antipathy  to  the  scienee  of 
theology,  and  to  most  of  its  collateral  branches;  but  that  tbey 
should  loathe  the  innumerable  works  of  art,  with  which  the  land 
was  teeming,  from  the  crosses  on  the  highways,  or  the  cam^ied 
niches  of  saints  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  to  the  finesooed  wailsi,  or 
windows  ^  richly  dight,"  or  ^^  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  viuilt,*  or 
to  all  the  various  but  ever  harmonizing  glories  d  eveiy  individual 
minster,  might  seem,  indeed,  astonishing,  did  we  not  remember,  that 
every  thing  that  told  of  saintly  life  was  doomed  to  the  flames ;  and 
did  we  not  remember,  that  roof  and  window,  pier  and  wall,  breathed 
with  the  life  of  Christ,  of  His  Virgin  Mother,  and  of  the  Apootles 
and  their  followers.  From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Paganism,  faith  has  ever  been  the  soul  of  art :  that  soul  was  doomed, 
as  far  as  Protestantism  could  doom  it ;  and,  therefore,  its  ontwaid 
expression,  embodied  in  a  thousand  forms  of  art,  was  likewise 
doomed. 

Libraries,  at  the  same  time,  were  entered  by  the  ^  Refonmiig  *" 
visitors,  and  missals,  gorgeously  bound  and  illuminated,  were  seiaed, 
despoiled  of  their  precious  stones,  and  gold  and  silver  omamenta,  and 
then  consumed.  The  other  books  were  often  finished  in  the  aame 
costly  style,  and  though  some  were  Latin  and  Grreek  dassioi^  and 
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some  Bibles,  and  some  cbronicles  of  English  history^  these  too  were 
seized,  were  said  to  be  "  Popish  mass-books,"  and  being  despoiled 
were  oonsnmed,  or  giyen  to  the  winds,  or  sold  to  the  shopkeeper. 
The  wreck  of  art  in  the  libraries  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  wreck 
of  art  in  many  a  costly  shrine.  The  destruction  was  not  complete, 
until  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  people 
bad  learned  their  lesson,  had  learned  to  look  with  equal  disgust  upon 
their  £ftthers,  and  their  fathers'  faith  and  religious  practices. 

On  the  continent,  however,  learning  was  still  making  progress. 
The  abuse  of  dialectics,  by  which  that  science  had  too  often  become 
a  means  of  fettering  the  understanding  in  minute  subdivisions,  and 
unnecessary  definitions,  brought  such  a  storm  upon  the  whole 
system  of  logic,  that  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
where  other  elements  of  opposition  existed,  the  science  itself  was  for 
a  long  time  abandoned,  and  has  only  lately  been  revived.  It  ib,  in 
some  measure,  a  consequence  of  this  aversion  for  dialectics  that  most 
of  our  political,  moral,  and  metaphysical  writers,  have  adopted  that 
popular  form  of  writing,  which,  however  unfavourable  to  veiy  dose 
reasoning,  has  diffused  among  all  classes  this  species  of  knowledge. 

If  the  total  neglect  of  dialectics  was  not  much  in  &vour  of  meta- 
physics, it  was  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  ph3rsical  sciences.  Some, 
tike  Friar  Bacon,  had  long  ago  made  experiments  the  basis  of  every 
system  of  natural  phenomena ;  but  many  still  preferred  reason  to  fiusl 
It  remained  for  modem  times  to  assign  to  reason  its  proper  limits ; 
and  this  being  once  established,  that  triumphant  march  of  discovery 
began,  which  has  reduced  almost  every  natural  phenomenon  to  the 
level  of  a  child's  understanding.  The  improvement  of  Europe  in 
several  of  the  sciences  may  be  problematical ;  but  in  history,  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  political  kuowled^  and  still  more  in  mechanical  art 
and  physical  science,  its  progress  is  not  only  decided,  but  astonishing 
and  almost  bewildering. 

To  understand  the  progress  made  in  Great  Britain,  a  rapid  pre- 
liminary glance  at  that  of  the  continent  will  be  advantageous.  From 
his  researches  among  the  astronomical  writings  of  the  ancients,  and 
from  personal  observation  of  the  heavens,  Copernicus  (bom  at  Thom 
A.D.  1473,  died  A.D.  1543),  a  canon  of  Frauenburg,  discovered 
the  trae  nature  of  the  planetary  system.  He  began  his  writings  on 
this  subject  in  1507  ;  but  his  principal  work,  written,  like  all  the 
learned  works  of  his  time,  in  Latin,  *^  On  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Heavenly  bodies,"  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  was  not  published 
till  the  veiy  day  of  the  good  canon's  death.  Great  was  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  the  Copemican  system:  even  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
famons  Danish  astronomer  (died  at  Prague  A.D.  1601),  was  content 
to  adopt  a  middle  course  between  the  system  of  Copernicus  and  that 
of  Ptolemy.  Kepler,  a  native  of  Wirtemburg,  who,  like  Tycho 
Brahe,  made  some  important  discoveries  in  astronomy,  adopted  the 
Copemican  system  in  its  full  extent.  Equalled  in  genius  by  none 
save  Copernicus  and  Newton,  Galileo  (bom  at  Pisa  A.D.  1564, 
died  A.D.  1642)  applied  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  physics  and 
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matfaematioii.  Heariog  that  an  optioiaa  of  Hiddlebmg,  Holkad, 
had  invented  glasses  for  seeing  distant  objects  distinothr,  Galilee 
seized  the  hint,  studied  the  ph^omena  of  tlM  lefraotion  of  light,  aad 
having,  at  last,  produced  the  telescope,  at  once  applied  it  to  aotio- 
nomioal  observations.  He  soon  concentrated  apoo  hia  own  dis* 
ooveries  the  attention  of  Enrope.  Enemies,  as  usual,  attacked  his 
system ;  and,  unfortonatelj,  instead  of  remaining  silent  like  Coper- 
nicus, or  at  least  of  confining  his  disputes  to  phuosophical  giowida, 
he  cited  the  scriptures  and  fathers  in  support  of  his  theoij.  His 
enemies  had  now  some  ground  for  accusation  ;  he  was  cited  befcre 
the  Inquisition,  and  harrowing  are  the  current  stories  of  the  tnat» 
ment  that  he  there  endured.  The  truth  ie,  that  he  remained  a 
prisoner  at  large  in  the  ample  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sienna :  and  having  abjured  the  use  which  he  had  nsade 
of  the  scriptures  and  fathers,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Florence. 

In  the  year  of  Galileo's  death.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom.  In 
1664,  he  discovered  the  binomial  theorem,  and  in  the  following 
year,  invented  fluxions.  His  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  gravitatioa» 
and  of  many  of  the  properties  of  light,  are  too  well  known  to  aeed  a 
repetiti(»i.  The  invention  of  the  differential  cakulns  has  been 
attributed  both  to  Newton  and  to  Leibnitz.  Newton  died  A.D. 
1727,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  Some  share  in  the 
merit  of  these  astronomical  discoveries  must  be  given  to  Napieiv  * 
Scotchman,  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  whose  discovery  of  k^garithms 
greatly  abridged  the  laborious  calculations  of  astronomy  and  trigo* 
nometry.  The  impulse  given  to  science  by  the  recent  discoveries,  led 
to  the  most  important  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  its  various  sub- 
sidiary branches.  Connected  with  these,  the  names  of  Black  aad 
Cavendish,  Priestley  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  will  long  be  renem- 
bered. 

Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  Verulam,  ranks  among  the  most  iUas- 
trious  of  political  and  philosophical  writers.  His  career  as  a  states 
man  has  already  been  alluded  to :  it  blighted  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
and  consigned  him  to  an  untimely  and  unhonoured  grave.  His 
Essays  are  his  most  popular  writings ;  his  Augmentation  of  Know- 
ledge and  Novum  Organum  are  those  best  ^own  to  the  learned. 
His  capacious  mind  turned  for  recreation  from  the  practice  of  the 
law  to  philosophical  criticism.  As  he  strongly  called  attentioa  lo 
the  necessity  of  making  facts  the  ground  of  reasoning,  he  has  been 
termed,  rather  hastily,  the  father  of  experimental  philosophy.  "  It 
may  be,"  observes  Hallam,  ^^a  usual  consequence  of  the  eathua- 
astic  panegyrics  lately  poured  upon  his  name,  that  a  more  positive 
efficacy  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  his  philosophical  writing 
than  they  really  possessed ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Italy, 
where  he  was  not  probably  much  known,  were  not  the  iive  aohool 
of  experimental  philosophy  in  Europe;  whether  his  methods  of 
investigation  were  not  chiefly  such  as  men  of  sagacity  and  loven  of 
truth  might  simultaneously  have  devised.'* 
'    Still  more  £»mous  than  Bacon,  as  a  political  philosopher. 
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Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmabary  (bom  A.D.  1588).  He  begaa  his 
litemiy  career  bj  publishing  a  tjrandatioii  of  Thaoydidea.  His 
translation  of  Homer  ia  reinarkable  for  deameas  of  style  and  for  a 
aingtilar  power  of  draining  from  the  Grecian  bard  every  partide  of 
poetry,  so  remarkable  was  the  tmnslator  s  want  of  imaginatioB. 
His  acuteoess,  howoTer,  was  extraordinary;  bnt  this  and  the  ooca^ 
aional  phenomena  of  mind  which  he  pointed  ont,  are  buried  in  his 
writinge  beneath  a  mass  of  principles  of  the  coldest  selfishness  and 
scepticism.  "  It  confounds^"  says  Hallam,  speaking  of  Hobbes*s 
Lioviathan,  ''  it  confounds  the  principles  of  moral  approbation^  the 
notions  of  good  and  ill  desert,  in  a  serrile  idolatry  of  the  monstrous 
Leviathan  it  creates,  and  aftsr  sacrificing  all  right  to  the  altar  of 
power,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  the  power  of  diotating  the  laws  of 
his  own  worship." 

The  third  great  political  and  moral  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  was  John  Locke  (bom  A.D.  1632,  died  A.D.  1704),  the 
veU-known  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Government,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding.  The  latter  is  a  dear  and  populan^ 
though  difinse  and  sometimes  contradictory,  view  of  the  mind  and 
,  its  powers,  A  late  writer  has  pronounced  it,  ^'  A  vain  show  of 
wisdom,  having  in  it  as  little  of  the  real,  as  of  the  reverentiaL'* 
Liocke  had  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  patron,  Shaftesbury,  and 
returned  from  exile  when  the  prince  of  Orange  had  expelled  James. 

The  remaining  writers  of  this  class,  with  the  exception  of  Berkeley, 
who  was  an  Irishman,  are  mostly  Scotchmen,  and  are  feuniliar  to  the 
most  general  reader.  Hume's  scepticism,  based  upon  the  ideal 
system  of  Berkeley,  was  attacked  by  Reid,  who  had  long  been 
labouring  to  discover  the  laws  of  onr  mental  operations.  The 
philosophy  of  Reid  was  pursued  and  developed  by  his  disciple  and 
biographer,  Dugald  Stewart  (bom  A.D.  1735,  died  A.D.  1828). 
*'  The  merits  of  the  Sootdi  as  of  Locke,"  says  Cousin,  ^^  are  dear- 
ness  and  good  sense ;  their  faults  are  the  absence  of  any  speculative 
ability,  the  want  of  comprehensiveness  and  of  rigorous  precision." 

Before  the  cultivators  of  physics  and  metaphysics  had  begun  to 
grapple  with  their  respective  difficulties,  poetry  had  already  dared 
its  highest  flight.  During  the  coarse  of  the  sixteenth  centnry, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  in  Italy ;.  Camoens,  in  Portugal ;  Galderoni  and 
liope  di  Vega,  in  Spain,  charmed  and  astonished  Europe.  England 
at  last  was  fired  with  the  in^iration.  The  sixteenth  century  doses 
with  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spencer,  and  the  early  drama  of  Mariowe, 
and  other  men  of  genius.  The  seventeenth  century  opens  with  the 
matured  strains  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  band  of  noble  though  minor 
poets ;  its  midway  career  Lb  hailed  by  the  sublime  visions  of  Milton^ 
when  Shirley,  the  last  of  the  school  of  Shakspeare,  had  died ;  and 
its  close,  though  incomparably  Lass  glorious  than  its  opening,  was 
enlivened  by  Donne  and  Cowley's  wild  iancy,  often  bewildered  in  a 
labyrinth  of  conceits,  Butler's  £u*oe  and  satire,  by  the  pathetic  and 
licentious  dramas  of  Otway,  and  by  Dryden's 

"  Foil  raoimdiiig  march  and  enogy  dirine." 
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The  eighteenth  century  opens  with  the  school  of  Alexander  Pbpe, 
and  his  numeroos  followers, — a  school  £Ekmed  for  elegance,  sabdned 
wit,  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  Terse,  but  eqnallj  £uned  for  its 
absence  both  of  originality  and  strong  imagination,  and  for  its 
general  mediocritj  of  talent.  Nearly  all  the  poets  of  the  ^ghteentk 
oentory  may  be  considered  as  Pope's  followers.  Thomaon,  the 
writer  of  the  picturesque  but  somewhat  bombastic  poem  oi  the 
Seasons,  and  of  the  highly  imaginative  poem  of  the  Castle  of 
Indolence ;  Young,  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts ;  Collios  and 
AUan  Ramsay,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  some  of  the  hm 
exceptions.  £yen  Uie  play- writers^  Ck>ngreye,  Faiquhar,  and  Vaa* 
burgh,  belong,  in  some  respects,  to  the  school  of  Pope.*  Nothing 
need  be  said  of  the  new  era  that  opened  with  the  peri&aps  JeeUe, 
but  yet  inartificial  strains  of  Cowley,  and  the  more  impaasioDed 
tones  of  Burns,  the  Scottish  peasant-poet.  The  noble  band  with 
which  our  own  times  have  been  adorned,  is  known  to  every  reader : 
few  ages  have  produced  such  a  constellation  as  that  of  the  united 
genius  of  Scott,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Hemans,  Leigh  Hunt,  Byroa, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley. 

English  prose- writing  during  the  whole  period  has  been  illastiBted 
and  more  or  less  improved,  by  the  simplicity  of  Sir  Thomas  Mote's 
Utopia ;  the  rude  strength  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the 
World,  and  of  Knowles's  EUstory  of  the  Tnrks ;  the  ease,  nerve, 
and  imagination  of  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  History  of  the 
Plague  of  London ;  the  polish  and  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke'e  Letters 
on  English  History ;  the  pure  and  eneigetic  stj^e  of  Swift's  vanoos 
writings ;  the  elegance  and  ease  of  the  essayists,  and  the  concisenea 
and  energy  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Of  eloquence,  little  need  be 
jBaid :  few  are  unacquainted  with  the  productions  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Burke,  Fox,  Erskine,  Flood,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  and  Curran. 

II.  The  Constitution. — ^The  civil  government  must  aiwmya  eom- 
prise  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power ;  as  w^  as  the 
right  of  taxation.  When  this  threefold  power  is  concentrated  in  one 
individual,  the  government  is  absolute,  and  partakes  of  the  eneigy 
or  weakness,  the  beneficence  or  tyranny,  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

When  it  is  shared  by  several  persons,  and  still  more  by  aevenl 
assemblies,  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  promptitude  and  eneigy ;  but  as  long 
as  the  power  of  the  ruling  parties  is  nearly  balanced,  the  oonflkt  ^ 
personal  interests  affords  a  guarantee  for  the  national  liberties.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  judicial 
and  executive  are,  with  some  limitations,  the  prerogative  of  the 

aneen :  the  legislative  is  shared  by  parliament,  which  is  oompoaed  of 
lie  Queen,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  The  taxation,  too,  is  diaied 
by  the  parliament,  though  it  must  originate  with  the  Commons,  and 
be  introduced  by  the  latter,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  sovereign  is  wisely  deemed  irresponsible,  ^^oan  do  no  wroiig." 

*  Pope,  Dryden,  Shirlej,  and  probsbLy  Masniiger,  were  Catholirs, 
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The  meMbeiB  of  tbe  priTj  oouaeil  are  legally  lesponsible,  jet  do 
not  DOW  attend,  unless  peisonaUj  sammoned;  while  the  GabincA 
cooBcil,  being  the  seal  deviseiB  of  the  various  measnres,  and  yet 
not  legally  so,  exoept  in  their  ehaiacter  of  privy  couasellors,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whece  the  responsibility  for  iU-^vised  measores  ezaolly 
TQStB :  a  privy  ooonsellor  may  be  impeached,  bat  must  be  proved 
to  have  girea  his  advice  upon  the  point  impeadied ;  and  a  cabinet 
member,  as  such,  can  only  be  detected  by  his  own  seal  or  signataie. 
By  expressing  dissatiHfiiotion,  and  stopping  supplies,  parliament  may 
pTocare  a  dismianl  of  the  ministry  ;  or  the  latter  may  appeal  te  tine 
sense  of  the  oomitry,  by  a  new  general  dection. 

The  queen  has  the  execntive  in  her  own  hands ;  she  has  the  right 
of  peace  and  war,  and  of  receiving  and  treating  with  ambassadors. 
She  is  the  fountain  of  honour :  all  privileges  and  titles  spring  from 
her.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  she  is  the  fountain  of  justice :  both 
civil  and  criminal  causes  are  tried  by  her  judges.  Of  criminal 
causes,  she  herself  is  prosecator,  as  head  of  the  state,  against  which 
such  crimes  are  more  or  less  directed :  all  offences  are,  therefore,  said 
to  be  against  the  <{Been's  peace,  or  against  her  crown  and  dignity. 

Rbvbnub  abb  Taxation. — ^The  ^ordinary"  revenue  of  die 
crown,  that  which  is  derived  from  ite  mines  and  forests,  as  well  as 
from  treasare«trove,  deodands,  forfeitures,  and  other  sources,  is  far 
{ram  sufficient  even  for  the  expenses  of  the  household.  It  is^ 
therefore,  customary  to  assign,  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign, 
a  certain  annual  sum  from  the  cons<^idatod  fund,  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  royal  household  and  civil  list  William  III.,  Anne, 
and  Qeoige  I.  received  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
This  was  increased,  in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  hy  about 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  the 
era  of  Reform, — ^the  usual  provisions  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and 
officers  of  stete  were  struck  off  from  the  civil  list,  and  reserved  to 
the  direct  grant  of  parliament,  an  important  change,  not  introduced 
without  great  opposition.  The  sum  was  thus  reduced  to  five 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds.  In  ihe  reign  of  Victoria,  who, 
like  her  two  immediate  predecessors,  surrendered  her  hereditary,  or 
extraordinary,  revenue  to  the  parliament,  the  money  for  the  house* 
hold,  and  other  expenses,  amounted  to  something  less  than  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds.* 

When  the  crown  has  requested  a  suj^ly,  and  the  '^  Committee  of 
snpply,"  being  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  has  voted  the  sum, 
the  house  resolves  itself  into  a  second  committee,  that  of  ^^  ways 
and  means,"  in  order  to  raise  the  intended  sum. 

The  proper  application  of  such  money  has  been  generally  secured 

*  It  WM  thu  allotted  :— 

1.  For  her  msjestf's  privy  puns             ....  jf  60,000 

2.  Salaries  of  itM  royal  honaehold,  aad  retired  allowaaoea            -  131,260 

3.  Houiehold  expeoaea                .....  172,500 

4.  Alms,  special  seryicea,  &o.       .....  13,200 

5.  Penaions        .......  1^200 

6.  Unappropriatsd  monies          -                        •           -            -  8,000 
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by  the  direct  control,  which  the  officers  of  the  ezcheqaM*  hvre  over 
both  the  lord  high  treasurer,  and  the  executive  in  genentL  If  anj 
minister  or  department  of  goyemment  issue  a  monej-order  upon  Um 
exchequer,  for  any  purpose  not  determined  by  the  le^lataie,  the 
exchequer  is  bound  to  refuse ;  while  both  the  separate  officers  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  officers  that  hare  applied  for  its  money,  are 
obliged  to  keep  strict  record  of  receipts  and  issaes:  so  that  by 
inspection  of  these  records,  fraud  or  criminal  neglect  may  not  only 
be  disoorered,  but  traced  at  once  to  its  source.  The  bank  is  nov 
the  depository  for  all  goyemment  money;  but  the  prindples  by 
which  the  comptroller  of  the  exchequer  and  the  other  offioen, 
whether  as  receivers  or  distributors,  act  upon  one  another  as  mutual 
checks,  remain  almost  untouched. 

Elections. — ^The  lord  chancellor,  fifty  days  before  the  meetittg  of 
any  new  parliament,  sends  his  warrant  to  the  derk  of  the  crown  in 
chancery,  and  the  clerk  then  issues  writs  to  all  the  county  aheri& 

If  a  vacancy  occun  during  a  session  of  parliament,  the  speaker, 
instead  of  the  chancellor,  sends  the  warrant 

Within  three  days  after  receiving  the  writ  £rom  the  cierk  of  the 
crown,  the  sheriff  sends  his  precept  under  his  seal  to  the  retaining 
officers  of  the  various  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  county. 
■  These  returning  offioen  proceed  to  the  election  within  eight  days 
alter  receiving  the  sheriff's  precept ;  but  they  axe  bound  to  give 
notice  of  the  election  three  clear  days  befordiand. 

After  the  election,  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the 
sheriff  returns  the  writ  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  indoees  the 
names  of  knights  of  the  shixe,  and  also  the  precepts  which  he  him- 
self had  issued,  with  the  names  of  the  returned  burgesses. 

To  prevent  interference  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  it  is  illegal 
to  station  soldiera  within  two  miles  of  the  place  of  election. 

The  total  number  of  membera  of  the  Commons  is  six  handled 
and  fifty-eight :  five  hundred  for  England  and  Wales,  one  hundred 
and  five  for  Ireland,  and  fifty-three  for  Scotland. 

Qualification  op  English  Electors. — ^Electon  of  knights  of 
shires  are  arranged  into  four  classes:-—!.  Freeholdera;  2.  Copy- 
holders and  tenants  by  any  other  tenure  but  freehold ;  3.  JjoifKi 
holders;  4.  Tenants,  or  oocupiers  of  land.  The  qualification  of 
class  1  is,  that  the  freehold  for  life,  that  existed  before  the  Relom 
Bill,  be  worth  no  less  than  forty  shillings  annually,  after  the  dedoe- 
tion  of  all  charges,  except  taxes  and  parish  lates;  freeholds 
acquired  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  must  be  of  the  mate 
qualification  as  class  2,  that  is,  must  be  worth  ten  poonds  per 
annum.  Class  3.  Leases  of  lands  producing  ten  pounds  per  amnm, 
and  held  for  a  term  of  sixty  years,  or  of  lands  producing  fifty  poonds 
per  annum,  and  held  fi>r  a  term  of  twenty  years.  4.  Jnen  that 
occupy  land  at  rent  not  lees  than  fif^  pounds  per  annum.  Those 
that  are  qualified  to  vote  for  cities  and  troughs  are, — 1.  The  ewnem» 
or  actual  occupants,  of  buildings  within  the  borough  or  city,  which, 
with  or  without  any  adjoining  land,  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
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ten  pounds.  2.  With  some  exceptions,  those  that  were  freemen  or 
freeholders  before  March  1,  1831. 

Scottish  Qualification. — ^For  the  county:  1.  Ten-pound  free- 
holders. 2.  Tenants  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  fifty-seven  years, 
who,  after  the  deduction  of  rent,  receive  from  their  tenements  not 
less  than  ten  pounds  per  annum ;  and  tenants  for  thirteen  years, 
receiving,  after  the  deduction  of  rent,  fifty  pounds  per  annum ;  and 
tenants  who,  whatever  the  rent,  have  paid  for  their  interest  a  con- 
Bideiation  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds.  The  town  qualifi- 
cation : — ^buildings  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds. 

Irish  Qualification. — ^AU  ten-pound  freeholders,  and  copy- 
holders ;  leaseholders  for  sixty  years  of  ten  pounds  annual  value ; 
or  for  twenty  years  with  a  beneficial  interest  of  the  clear  value  of 
ten  pounds;  or  for  fourteen  years  of  twenty  pounds  value.  For 
towns,  the  same  as  England  and  Scotland. 

A  person  receiving  parochial  relief  is  incapable  of  voting,  as  well 
as  aliens-bom,  minors,  persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony; 
crown-pensioners ;  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  and  many  others 
in  the  pay  of  government. 

Qualification  of  a  MBMBBR.^He  must  hold  no  pecuniary 
office  under  the  crown,  nor  be  a  clergyman  or  returning  officer,  nor 
be  directly  connected,  either  by  office  or  character,  with  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  must  also  have  an  estate,  either  in  land  or  money, 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  six  hundred  pounds  for  a  county,  and 
three  hundred  pounds  for  a  town.  No  such  property  qualifica- 
tion is  required  in  the  members  of  the  three  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  nor  in  the  sons  of  peers,  nor  in  any  of  the 
Scottish  members. 

The  moment  any  member  accepts  an  office  of  profit  under  the 
government,  he  ceases  to  be  a  member.  Hence  it  has  become  the 
custom,  when  a  member  wishes  to  vacate  his  seat,  to  ask  for,  and 
accept,  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  a  right  to  the  attendance  of  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  all  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer  that  are  serjeants-at-law,  and  of  the 
eeijeants  of  the  queen's  council,  and  the  masters  of  the  Chancery. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  presided  over  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord 
privy  seaL  The  latter,  however,  unlike  the  speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, has  no  peculiar  authority  for  preserving  order,  nor  any  casting 
▼ote. 

The  speaker  of  the  Commons  is  chosen  by  themselves,  and,  except 
in  a  committee  of  the  house,  cannot  take  part  in  the  debate,  unless 
to  give  his  casting  vote.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  the  supplies  must  originate  with  them  alone,  having, 
however,  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The  motions  for  these  supplies 
must  be  introduced  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  that  is,  when 
the  mace,  the  emblem  of  the  speaker's  authority,  is  under  the  table, 
on  which  occasion  every  member,  contrary  to  the  rule  at  other 
times,  can  speak  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  on  which  no  more  than 
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general  resolutions  can  be  passed.     If  in  sncli  a  committee  tiie 
report  is  agreed  to,  the  matter  is  introdnoed  as  a  regular  VilL 

The  same  cautions  proceedings,  preliminaiy  to  the  introdneiioi  of 
the  Money  Bill,  are  sometimes  adopted  in  other  matters  of  mome  it. 
Generally  the  bill  is  iatrodnced  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. If  petitioned  against,  it  is  considered  in  a  select  oommittee, 
according  to  the  report  of  which,  it  is  either  rejected  by  the 
house,  or  is  allowed  to  be  introduced.  The  ball  is  then  pnt  to  thp 
vote,  and,  if  the  ^^  ayes  "  hare  the  majority,  it  is  read  for  the  fint 
time.  After  the  second  reading,  the  bill  is  committed,  that  ts, 
referred  to  a  select  committee  appointed  by  the  house,  or  is  con- 
sidered in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  In  this  committee 
the  bill  is  voted  clause  by  clause,  and  blanks  are  filled  up.  When 
the  committee  has  finished,  or  sometimes  when  the  committee  is  in 
the  midst  of  its  work,  and  only  '^  reporting  progress,*'  the  Hoibb 
reconsiders  the  bill  with  all  its  clauses  and  amendments.  The 
bill  is  then  engrossed  or  written  on  parchment,  and  is  read  tiie  third 
time  with  or  without  amendments,  and  is  sent  with  various  forms  to 
the  other  house. 

When  both  houses  have  passed  the  bill,  it  is  left  in  the  peen^  for 
the  royal  signature,  unless  it  be  a  bill  of  supplies,  m  whidi  case 
the  Lords  return  it  to  the  Commons. 

The  royal  assent  is  given  either  by  the  sovereign  in  person,  or  by 
a  royal  commission.  Public  bills  are  agned,  ^  La  Reine  le  vent,' 
private  bills,  ^'  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  d^r^"  a  bill  of  sapf^y,  ^  La 
Beine  remercie  see  loyals  sujeta,  aocepte  leur  benevolence  et  anssi  le 
vent."  The  moment  the  bill  is  signed,  it  becomes  an  act  of 
ment,  binding  apon  the  most  distant  provinces ;  so  endden  an 
aion  produces  inconveniences  often  savouring  of  injustioa. 

The  Judicial  Power. — 1.  The  lowest  and  most  expeditiona 
ooort  of  justice  iS)  that  of  the  ^  Curia  Pedis  Pulverisatt,'*  so  called, 
according  to  some,  j&om  the  dusty  feet  of  tibe  suitors ;  or,  aocording 
to  others,  from  ^pied  puldreanx,"  an  old  French  term  for  a.  pedkr. 
This  summary  conrt  is  one  of  record ;  and  is  attached  to  every  hir 
and  market  The  judge  is  the  steward  of  that  person  who  has  the 
light  to  the  market-tolls.  Every  commercial  injury  then  and  then 
done  is  thus  at  once  redressed.  An  appeal  lies  by  writ  of  em>r  to 
the  courts  at  Westminster. 

2.  The  Courtfi-baron,  the  hall-motes  of  tiie  Anglos-Saxons,  and 
the  feudal  courts  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  are  either  customary 
courts,  referring  simply  to  the  tenures  of  copyholders,*  or  eonrts  of 
cimimon  law,  which,  not  being  courts  of  recDrd,f  were  liaMe  to  a 
writ  of  false  judgment  from  the  courts  of  Westminster. 

3.  The  Court  of  the  Hundred  is  now  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  The  ▼iUeim  of  the  manor,  of  whom  a  liet  or  oopy  was  kept  by  their  lord : 
hence,  even  after  they  became  gradually  fireed  from  their  origioal  semoeii  they 
were  still  said  to  hold  bv  copy,  or  be  copyholders. 

t  A  coart  of  record  has  its  proceedings  enregistered  upon  parchmcst ;  snd 
finom  the  truth  of  such  register  there  is  no  appeal  eren  by  proof  of  error. 
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btti  dred,  nearly  the  aaxne  as  the  eoart-baroa  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  his  copyholders.     The  steward  is  the  registrar. 

i.  The  Goort  of  the  County,  like  that  of  the  hundred,  is  not  a 
cc*lirt  of  record;  hut  it  may  hold  pleas  of  dehts  and  damages  under 
tlie  Talue  of  forty  shillings,  and  eyen  may  procure  a  special  writ  to 
Rciminister  the  same  justice  as  in  the  courts  at  Westminster.  The 
freeholders  of  the  county  are  the  judges,  and  the  sheriff  is  the  pre- 
siding officer.  All  popular  elections,  as  those  of  the  coroner,  yer- 
derersy-and  knights  of  the  shire,  take  place  in  this  court 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  or  Common  Bench. — Pleas  are  of 
two  sorts ;  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  pleas  of  the  crown,  the 
queen  in  all  such  matters  being  the  national  plaintiff;  ciyil  actions 
between  one  subject  and  another,  are  known  as  common  pleas. 
This  court  is  held  by  fiye  judges,  one  chiei^  one  ordinary^  and  three 
puisne  or  minor  judges ;  they  are  all  created  by  letters  patent. 
A  writ  of  error  lies  from  this  court,  not,  as  formerly,  to  the  Queen's 
Bench,  but  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  before  both  the 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench. — This  is  the  supreme  court  of  com- 
mon law.*  It  is  held  by  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 
This  court  is  not  necessarily  fixed,  but  may  follow  the  royal  person. 
Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  the  former  courts,  and  now  comprises 
not  only  criminal  but  civil  causes.  Of  aU  the  prerogatives  of  this 
court,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing,  and 
'^  determining  upon,"  the  writ  of  ^^  Mandamus."  This  writ  is  a 
remedial  measure  to  compel  corporations  or  ministerial  officers,  how- 
ever high  their  functions,  to  discharge  their  legal  duties.  The 
proceedings  under  this  writ  of  Mandamus  may,  indeed,  come  before 
a  jury,  where  the  facts  are  denied;  but,  when  once  decided,  are  not 
subject  to  the  revision  of  any  other  jurisdiction. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer. — ^The  Exchequer  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  Receipt  of  Exchequer  for  the  management  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  rather  the  two  courts  of  Exchequer, 
tbe  one  of  equity  and  the  other  of  common  law.  Its  court  of  equity 
Tvas  originally  intended  for  the  queen's  debtors ;  but  now  takes  cog- 
Dizanoe  of  ail  kinds  of  civil  causes.  It  is  held  before  the  lord  high 
treasurer,  and  the  chancellor,  the  chief  barons,  and  three  puisne 
barons  of  the  Exchequer :  it  may,  however,  be  held  by  any  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  alone.  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  generally  held  by  the  prime  minister,  when  he  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Conunons. 

The  Court  of  Chancery. — ^The  Lord  Chancellor,  its  presiding 
judge,  used  to  be  an  ecclesiastic  and  generally  a  priest  or  bishop, 

*  The  law  of  England,  in  its  wideet  signification,  is  generally  divided  into 
common  law  and  equity.  Common  law  thaa  anderatood,  consists  of  the  written 
law,  or  statutes  of  parliament ;  and  the  unwritten  law,  the  particular  customs 
Tsuch  as  the  law  of  inheritance  by  the  eldest  son)  which  have  been  transmitted 
rirom  time  immemorial.  Time  immemorial' signifies  in  law  any  time  before  the 
reign  of  Richard  I. 

4h 
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and  is  still  termed  the  keeper  of  the  king's  ooBscteoce.  He  is  hj 
office  a  privy  oouncillor,  and  by  i]oyal  warniitt,  geneial  gnardiaD  of 
all  infants,  idiots^  and  Innatios.  Tiie  Lord  Chancellor  is  assisted  by 
the  chief  of  the  Masters  of  Chanoeiy,  who  sits  in  a  separate  ooort,  or 
takes  the  place  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor  when  the  latter  is  absent 
This  officer,  having  the  care  of  the  royal  patents  and  of  the  rolls  of 
the  court,  is  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Inferior  only  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  presiding  in 
separate  courts,  are  the  two,  or  at  present,  three,  Vioe-Ohanoelkn, 
whose  office  is  of  recent  formation. 

The  Court  of  Chancbry,  like  thai  of  Exefaeqaer,  is  snbdi- 
Tided  into  that  of  common  law,  and  that  of  equity:  through 
the  former,  all  writs  under  the  great  seal  must  pass ;  sach  as  writs 
for  parliamentary  elections,  commissions  of  the  peace,  of  gaol 
delivery,  of  ^^  oyer  and  terminer,"  of  sewers,  lunacy,  ^ko. 

The  Court  of  ExcHsauER  Chamber  is  a  court  of  appeal,  on 
writ  of  error,  from  the  three  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Qoeen't 
Bench,  and  Exchequer.  Its  judges  are  so  appointed,  that  aa  appeal 
from  one  of  these  courts  is  heaid  by  the  united  judges  of  the  other 
two.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  to  this  court  are  alro  referred  ifom 
the  other  three,  matters  of  great  difficulty ;  and  snoh  matters  are 
discussed  by  the  assembled  judges  of  aD  the  three.  In  this  ease^ 
however,  the  judges  are  considered  as  only  the  advisers  of  the  one 
before  whom  the  cause  was  at  first  brought,  and  in  whose  name  aleoe 
it  is  finally  recorded.  From  all  these  courts  there  lies  an  i^peal  to 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

Nothing  need  here  be  said  of  the  jurisdiction  still  left  to  the  comts 
ecdesiastical,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  Marshakea  and  the  palaee, 
which  take  cognisance  of  various  matters  occurring  withia  twelve 
miles  of  the  queen's  actual  residence ;  nor  of  the  stannary  eonrts  of 
Corawall  and  Devonshire ;  nor  of  the  courts  of  chivalry  ajid  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  nor  of  the  many  other  ancient,  bat  now  compai&tively 
unimportant  jurisdictiona 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Civil  Cases.*— Personal  suits  (thoae  in  which  debts  or,  sometinnR, 
personal  duty,  or  damages  in  place  of  such  duty,  are  nought)  are 
commenced  by  a  writ  of  summons  under  the  seal  of  the  comt 
Arrests  cannot  now  take  place  in  this  stage  of  the  piooeas,  mlesi 
for  debts  of  twenty  pounds,  or  upwards ;  but  goods  may  he  dis- 
trained, or  if  the  defendant  refuses  to  appear,  and  has  no  goods  to 
discharge  the  demand,  he  may  be  outlawed.  By  such  ooUawiT  he 
c<mses  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law  in  dvil  matters,  ana  his 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  to  the  queen.  When  arrested,  the 
defendant  must  either  be  imprisoned  or  find  bail. 

Then  follow  the  PLBADiN08.*^The  oUeet  of  these  is  to  canvas 
the  whole  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  simple  qnesdoo 
of  law  or  fact.  This  being  done,  the  trial  begins ;  questions  of  law 
being  decided  by  the  court,  and  those  of  fact  by  a  jury* 
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In  the  latter  caae,  in  which  the  parties  are  sud  to  put  themselyee 
upon  the  eountrjr,  the  court  iseuee  a  writ  of  *^  Venire  £EK;ia8  "  to  the 
eherifl^  enjoining  him  to  aammott  a  jury.  This  writ  orders  the  jutj 
to  he  aseemUed  at  Wefltminster,  with,  however,  the  important  clause 
beginning  ^'  nisi  priuS)"  vnletM  before  the  appointed  6bj  the  judges 
of  the  assizes  enter  the  coanty*  As  this  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  Uio 
jury  has  simply  to  meet  at  the  court  of  assize,  and  there  give  veiw 
diets.  If  the  sheriff  be  a  party,  or  related  to  either  party,  the  writ 
of  "Venire  fiicias"  is  issued  to  the  coroner,  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or 
any  two  persons  of  the  county  specially  appointed.  Every  jutymaa 
must  be  a  native,  and  must  be  a  ten-pound  freeholder,  or  the  hinder 
of  a  lease  for  not  less  than  twenty^-one  years,  or  the  occupant  of  a 
bonse  which  has  at  least  fifteen  windows.  If  aU  these  qualifications 
be  wanting,  or  if  any  one  of  the  jurymen  be  an  alien,  or  be  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  in&Any,  or  be  a  peer,  he  may  be  chal- 
lenged or  objected  to.  The  jurymen  being  sworn  in,  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  state  the  question ;  the  judge  sums  up  the  evidence, 
throws  aside  all  unnecessary  details,  and  states  his  opinion  of  what* 
ever  points  of  hkw  may  be  involved  in  the  question.  The  jury  then 
retire,  unless  they  at  onoe  pronounce  a  spontaneous  verdict ;  and, 
until  they  agree  upon  the  verdict,  are  debarred  the  use  of  fire,  lights, 
or  food,  except  with  the  judge's  permission.  They  may  at  last 
return  either  a  conditional  or  absolute  verdioL 

K  danger  of  injustice  has  arisen  from  the  gross  ignorance  some- 
times displayed  by  jurofs,  such  cases,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  and  the  advantages  of  the  jury  as  a 
check  upon  the  absolute  power  of  tyrannical  judges  are  invaluable. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  thus  given,  is  recorded,  and  judgment  is 
^ven  by  the  court  in  which  tibe  cause  began.  If,  however,  the 
finding  of  the  jnry  was  evidently  wrong,  another  jury  is  generally 
called.  Judgment  is  followed  by  execution,  differing  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  suit  as  well  as  of  the  decision*  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  sheriff  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  begin  with  a  ^  bill "  to  the 
Liord  Chancellor  praying  for  redressu  A  writ  of  ^'8ubp<Bna"  is 
then  served  upon  the  defendant  to  appear  and  make  answer.  If  he 
do  not  appear,  the  case  is  decided  against  him.  If  he  do,  the  case 
is  tried  in  due  form.  Witnesses  are  examined,  on  written  interna 
gatories  in  the  examiner's  office  in  Chancery ;  the  depositions  are 
taJken  down,  the  counsel  heard  on  both  sides,  and  the  decree  of  the 
court  follows.  Then  comes  the  most  tedious  of  the  proceedings: 
long  accounts  are  oft^  to  be  settled,  numerous  petty  fisusts  to  be 
investigated,  before  complete  justice  can  be  done.  When  the  master 
of  Chancery,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  case  has  been  intrusted,  has 
made  his  report  to  the  court,  the  final  decree  is  made.  When  this  is 
once  signed  and  enrolled,  no  re-hearing  or  rectification  is  allowed  : 
if  either  party  thinks  itself  aggrieved,  its  only  lesouroe  is  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Chimin AL  Jurisdictiok. — 1.  The  Court  ofikB  Clerk  of  the  Mar* 
Jket  closely  reeembles  the  ciyil  court  of  Pied  Poudre.  The  oljeci 
of  the  fonner  is  to  panish  for  fiilse  weights  and  measares. 

2,  3,  and  4.  The  Court-leet  or  View  of  FrankpMffe^  hdid  once  a 
year  in  particular  hundreds  or  manors,  by  the  steward  of  the  leet ; 
and  the  Court  of  the  County  or  the  ^  Sheriff's  Tonm,"  held  twice 
«  year,  are  relicts  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  customs  of 
little  practical  import,  the  business  of  both  courts  being  now  for  the 
most  part  transferred  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Coroner's  Court 
of  Inquest  needs  no  remark. 

5.  The  Quarter  Seenom  are  held  in  eveiy  county  (by  statute  of 
Will.  IV).  the  first  week  after  the  2l8t  of  March,  24th  of  Jaoe, 
11th  of  October,  and  the  28th  of  December.  They  are  held  before 
at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  one  must  be  of  the 
quorum.*  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  felonies  and  trespaases 
and  the  lesser  cases  of  misdemeanors ;  but  the  capital  fdoniea,  inch 
as  murder,  are  reserved  for  the  Assises.  The  roUs  or  records  of  the 
session  are  intrusted  to  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  (Custos  Rotulomm), 
who  is  also  a  justice  of  the  quorum.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
royal  sign-manual,  and  is  highest  in  the  civil,  as  the  lord-lieatenant 
is  in  the  military,  affiurs  of  the  county.  He  has  the  nominalion  of 
the  derk  of  the  peace. 

1st  Obs, — For  the  administration  of  justice  in  munidpal  towns, 
special  regulations  have  lately  been  made.  In  the  reign  of 
WiUiam  IV.  the  criminal  jurisdiction  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
municipal  towns  was  abolished.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  the 
mayor  should,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  within 
the  limits  of  the  municipality.  In  farour  of  the  more  oonsiderahle 
towns,  it  was  appointed  that,  on  the  petition  of  any  municipal 
council,  they  should  have  quarter  sessions  of  their  own,  indepen- 
dently of  that  of  the  county ;  that  the  sole  judge  of  these  seasiooB 
should  be  a  recorder,  a  barrister  of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  and 
nominated  by  the  crown ;  and  that  such  recoraer  should  hold  no 
municipal  office  in  the  town,  nor  any  seat  in  parliament.  All 
towns,  not  having  a  recorder,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county. 

2nd  05«.— In  the  intervals  between  the  quarter  sessions,  spedal, 
or  petty,  sessions  are  occasionally  held  in  certun  districts  of  the 
county,  for  licensing  ale-houses,  receiving  the  accounts  of  pandi 
officers,  and  other  such  business. 

6.  The  Assizes,  as  they  are  popularly  termed,  are  the  develop- 
ment of  the  office  of  the  justices-itinerant  of  the  First  and  Second 
Henries.  The  object  of  the  court  used  to  be  to  hold  an  assiBe, 
that  is,  to  take  the  verdict  of  a  particular  kind  of  jury  upon  the 
question  of  disputed  lands.     It  now  takes  place  twice  a  year  in 
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North  and  South  Walefl,  and  in  every  connty  of  England,  except 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  It  is  hdd 
by  royal  commissioners,  among  whom  are  usually  two  judges  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster.  The  power  of  the  commissioners  is  of 
four  kinds :  they  are  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace ;  they  are  to 
inquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inquest,  and  when  a  true  bill 
a^nst  the  prisfmer  has  been  found  by  the  grand  jury,  to  hear 
and  decide  (*^  oyer  aad  terminer  ")  by  means  of  the  petit  jury ;  to 
try  eyeiy  prisoner  in  gaol  in  yirtue  of  the  powers  of  ^'*  gaol-deli- 
▼eiy ; "  and  lastly,  to  hold  the  civil  court  of  Nisi  Prins  for  inves- 
tigating facts  connected  with  proceedings  at  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ater.*  All  the  justices  of  the  county  are  obliged  by  penalties  to 
unite  with  the  judges  of  the  assizes. 

7.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  has  junsdioUon  in  matters  relating 
to  the  sea,  the  coast,  and  great  ships  upon  the  main  stream.  Their 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  now  in  some  degree  shared  by  the  judges  of 


8.  The  Court  of  Chivalry^  which  takes  cognizance  of  what 
relates  immediately  to  arms  and  feats  of  war,  is  scarcely  a  shadow 
of  what  it  once  was. 

9,  10,  and  11.  The  Court  of  Queen'i  Bench  is  tiie  prindpal  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  its  officers  being  the  supreme  coronen  and 
oonservators  of  the  peace,  although  the  courts  of  the  lord  high 
steward  of  Great  Britain  £ot  the  trial  of  peers,  and  the  House  of 
Peers,  in  its  judicial  capacity  when  receiving  the  impeachments  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  when  listening  to  appeals,  are  both  superior  in  dignity. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Crimes  are  divided  into  treasons^  frionies,  and  misdemeanors. 
Felony  was  any  offence  which  dissolved  the  old  feudal  connection 
between  a  lord  and  his  vassal,  and,  of  course,  occasioned  the  reversion 
of  the  fief.  It  still  retains  something  of  its  former  signification, 
applying  to  all  offences  which  may  occasion  a  total  loss  of  goods  or 
lancb,  or  both.  A  misdemeanor  was  generally  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  felony,  as  being  a  minor  offence ;  at  present,  there  is  no 
clear  distkiction* 

Proceedings  in  the  criminal  courts  are  of  two  kinds,  sommaiy  and 
legular. 

SuMMABY.— Besides  those  for  the  punishment  of  fiaads  against 
the  revenue,  or  for  contempt  of  court,  there  is,  says  Bowyer, 
^  another  branch  of  summarr  proceedings  by  statute,  that  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  order  to  inflict  divers  petty  pecuniary 
mulcts  and  corporeal  penalties,  denounced  by  act  of  parliament  lor 
many  disorderly  offences  ....  which  used  formerly  to  be  punished 
by  a  jury  in  the  court-leet.  These  are  deviations  from  the  judicial 
polity  of  the  kingdom,  justifiable  only  on  the  ground  of  a  species  el 

*  Sse  p.  903. 
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necessity,  and  wHich  can  batdlj  be  looked  upon  with  too  much 
jealousy.** 

Regular. — Arrest  and  Cbfnmt^foZ.— -The  Arrmt  may  take  place 
with  a  warrant  from  the  privy  coancil,  secretaries  of  state,  or  jus- 
tices of  the  peace ;  but  unless  the  warrant  name  and  describe  the 
person,  it  is  illegal  and  void.  It  may,  likewise,  be  made  without  a 
warrant,  by  justices  of  the  peac^,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  constables,  for 
any  offence,  or  strong  suspicion  of  any  offence,  committed  in  their  pre- 
sence ;  and  also  by  private  persons,  who  are  bound,  under  pain  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  felon.  The  pet^ 
son  thus  attempting  to  arrest  a  felon,  be  he  a  private  person  or  a 
peace-officer,  may  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  in  whidi  every  man  is 
bound  to  join. 

Cammtttal. — ^The  person  arrested  is  taken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  if  there  be  sufficient  reason,  is  either  bailed  or  committed 
to  prison. 

Prosecution. — ^The  prosecution,  or  formal  accusation,  opens 
either  with  the  information,  or  else  with  the  presentment  or  the 
indictment  of  the  grand  juiy.  The  information,  when  brought  by 
a  subject,  usually  regards  some  offence  against  the  penal  statutes ; 
when  filed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  by  the  attomey-geneial,  or 
the  master  of  the  crown  office,  it  regards  some  affiront  or  molestation 
offered  to  the  sovereign  in  the  discharge  of  the  royal  functions,  or 
some  gross  libel  or  misdemeanor,  not  directly  affecting  the  govern* 
ment,  but  of  dangerous  and  pernicious  example.  The  presentment 
properly  means  the  notice  spontaneously  taken  by  the  grand  jniy  of 
any  offence  that  comes  to  their  own  knowledge.  The  word  present- 
ment is  sometimes  used  in  different  senses,  for  the  verdict  of  a  juy, 
at  the  coroner's  inc^uest,  for  example.  Much  more  common,  bow- 
ever,  than  either  presentment  or  information,  is  the  custom  of 
indictment. 

At  both  the  sessions  and  assizes,  the  sheriff  assembles  twenfy-foor 
^^  good  and  lawful  men  *  of  the  county.  These  men  must  have,  at 
least,  the  same  qualification  as  the  petty  jury  (see  p.  903),  but  are 
usually  the  leadmg  gentry  of  the  county.  Of  these  twenty-loar, 
any  number  between  twelve  and  twenty^three  inclusive,  are  selected 
and  sworn  upon  the  grand  jury ;  and  being  instructed  by  the  jndgss 
with  respect  to  the  points  of  mquiry,  withdraw  to  receive  the  accu- 
sation, and  to  examine  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  only.  Upon 
this  custom  of  preventing  the  crown  from  proceeding  against  any 
one,  unless  with  the  approbation  of  twelve  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
depends  no  small  degree  of  our  liberties,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
the  trial  by  jury  is  indeed  the  palladium  of  freedom.  If  the  gmnd 
junr  is  satisfied  that  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  aeoB- 
sation,  they  indorse  upon  the  reverse  nde  of  thio  bill,  either  Noi 
a  true  hilly  or  Not  found.  If  they  are  satisfied,  they  write  A  true 
HIL  If  the  accusation  be  rejected,  it  may  be  brought  before  another 
grand  jury.  It  cannot  be  received,  unless  at  least  twelve  of  the  inij 
decide  in  the  affirmative.     The  indictment  thus  found  is  puhlioly 
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deliyered  in  court    The  aocused,  if  not  already  in  cnstody,  is  now 
seized  or  outlawed. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  writs  of  ^  Certiorari  facias  "  may 
be  procured  either  to  remore  the  cause  to  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  the  supreme  ordinary  court  of  justice  in  criminal  matters, 
or,  if  the  accused  be  a  peer,  to  transfer  the  cause  to  the  court  of 
Parliament,  or  into  that  of  the  Lord  High  Steward. 

ARRAioNMBNT.<^*The  prisoner  is  now  brought  to  the  bar,  with- 
out bonds,  unless  there  be  danger  of  escape,  and  there  listens  to 
the  indictment.  If  he  pleads  *'  not  guilty,"  the  clerk  of  assize  or 
of  arraigns  answers  for  the  crown  that  he  is  ready  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty.  The  latter  is  then  asked  how  he  wishes  to  be 
tried,  and  he  answers,  if  a  commoner,  ^^  By  God  and  my  countiy ;" 
if  a  peer,  ^'  By  God  and  my  peers."  The  clerk  answers,  '^  God  send 
thee  a  good  deliverance." 

The  jury  is  now  empannelled,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  civil 
causes  (see  p.  903).  The  prisoner  has  greater  power  of  challenging 
than  in  civil  cases,  and  may  dismiss  a  certain  number  of  the  jury 
without  assigning  any  reason.  If  he  be  an  alien,  half  of  the  jury 
may  be  his  own  countrymen,  provided  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  civil  causes. 
If  a  verdict  of  acquittal  be  returned,  he  pajrs  no  fee  to  his  gaoler,  and 
cannot  again  be  tried  for  the  same  offence. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  chief  features  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  administration,  and  having  incidentally  referred  to 
the  new  corporations,  and  the  powers  of  the  sheriffs  and  coroners, 
and  to  those  of  the  keeper  of  the  county  records,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  local  executive ;  the 
functions  of  the  high  constable  of  the  hundred,  or  of  those  of  the 
petty  constable,  churchwarden,  surveyor  of  highways,  and  other 
-well-known  officers  of  the  parish.  We  will  dose  the  present  chapter 
i^ith  Bowyer  s  remarks  upon  the  New  Police. 

^^  A  regular  body  of  police,  under  the  authority  of  certain  commis- 
sioners, controlled  by  a  secretary  of  state,,  has  been  established  by 
divers  statutes  in  the  metropolis  and  a  considerable  district  beyond 
the  suburbs ;  and  in  the  city  of  London,  there  is  also  a  similar  corps, 

nnder  the  control  of  the  corporation But  the  most  important 

statutes  of  this  description  are  the  2  &  3  Yictoria.  ....  A  power 
is  thereby  vested  in  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  to  constitute  a 
general  police  throughout  the  county,  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
two  chief  constables,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof  by  a  police- 
rate.  The  chief  constables  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
at  quarter  sessions,  with  the  approval  of  a  secretray  of  state ;  and 
local  constables  by  the  justices  at  petty  sessions,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  chief  constable.  The  whole  establishment  to  be  subject  to 
rules  made  by  the  secretary  of  state ;  his  approval  is  made  necessaiy 
for  the  validity  of  almost  every  act  of  the  justices ;  and  they  are  to 
report  to  him  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 
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^'That  system  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  in  poitionhr  dis- 
tricts, where  the  people  are  turbulent  or  the  ordinary  prorisioiia  of 
the  law  are  otherwise  Ibund  insufficient  for  the  mainteiiaDoe  of  the 
peace;  but  whether  its  general  adoption  is  desirables,  may,  on  Teiy 
strong  grounds,  be  doubted.*  These  grounds  are,  the  borthai  upon 
rate-payers ;  the  unnecessary  interference  in  men  s  eyeiy-day  fife ; 
and  the  introduction  of  a  trained  and  permanent  force  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  goyemment :  ^'  the  augmented  infiuenee  of 
the  executive  will  shew  itself  when  the  system  has  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  probably  lead  to  greater 
inroads  on  the  principles,  on  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  our  inter- 
nal polity  is  constructed." 

Odf .— -Till  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  pleadings  in  the  mpaior 
courts  were  conducted  in  the  Norman  tongue :  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  the  Norman  was  prohibited,  and  English  was  henee- 
forth  spoken  both  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  parliament.  The 
records  of  the  courts  were  kept  sonoetimes  in  lAtin,  sometimea  in 
Norman-  French :  from  the  time  of  Henry  YL  till  the  Conunen- 
wealth,  and  from  the  accession  of  Charks  II.  till  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  they  were  in  Latin. 
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STATISTICS. 

Until  witihin  a  Tery  recent  period,  all  itatittical  information  is  exceedingly 
scanty.  In  the  present  snmmary  will  be  briefly  stated  some  of  the  sources  of  tibis 
Idnd  of  knowledge,  and  a  few  tables  of  its  more  nseftil  and  popolar  branches. 

1.  The  Doomsday  Book  is  extremely  valnable  for  its  authentic  information. 
The  "  Hundred  Rolls  of  Edward  I."  were  made  by  royal  oommisBioneri,  whose 
.object  was  to  inquire  into  illegal  taxes,  and  to  collect  eridence  of  the  rjAts 
and  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  feudal  and  manorial  dues.  I^en 
Nicholss  rV.  granted  to  Edward  I.  the  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  property  for  six  years, 
«  valuation  was  taken  (a.d.  1292).  Iliis  Tsluation  became  the  standard  for 
ftiture  taxes  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1534,  a  second  ecclesisstical 
surrey  was  made,  and  the  records  thus  formed  were  known  as  the  **  King's 
Books."  In  1646,  anodier  was  ordered  by  pariiament ;  but  the  King's  Books 
bare  remained  the  standard  until,  under  hu  late  majesty  William  TV.,  the  value 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  of  the  "  united  Churdies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland"  were  determined  and  recorded  by  royal  commissioners. 
Various  rolls  of  the  domestic  expenditure  of  kings  and  queens  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  Household  Rolls  of  CSleanor,  Countess  of  Leicester ;  Uie  accounts  6i 
Liord  Howard,  afterwards  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fh>m  a.d.  1462  to  1471 ; 
the  Household  Book  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  a.d.  1512;  the 
'Record  of  the  Poll-tax  of  1377  and  of  the  Hearth-tax  of  the  Rerolution,  enable 
ua  to  form  some  coigecture  respecting  the  amount  of  the  population.  The  parish 
rq;isters  of  births  and  deaths,  begun  a.d.  1700,  and  of  marriages,  begun  a.d.  1754, 
and  the  more  complete  registration  since  1836,  afford  a  large  mass  of  important 
data.  Much  statistical  information  is  constantly  accumulating  before  the  par- 
liament :  this  is  arranged  and  abridged  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2.  The  Currency;  'Pricea  and  Wages;  Revenue. — One  or  two  preliminary 
remarks  upon  the  subject  may  not  be  unseasoaahle.  .  One  of  the  popular  fallacies 
once  almost  uniTersaUv  received  and  still  widely  prevalent,  is  that  m  gain  of  one 
nation  depends  upon  the  k)SB  of  another :  hence  the  practice  of  monopolies.  A 
second  ftllacj  was,  that  the  acauisition  of  the  precious  metals  was  the  end  of 
oommeice  and  t^e  real  wealth  of  a  country.  Thomas  Mun,  in  1621,  was  the  first 
Snglishman  that  snocessfolly  attacked  this  common  prejudice :  he  compared  the 
export  of  bullion  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  to  the  seeds  cast  into  the  earth  to 
prthiuce  a  ftiture  harvest.  In  1667,  Sir  William  Petty  went  ftirther :  in  his 
treatise  on  **  Taxes  and  Contributions,"  he  established  the  principle,  that  th» 
▼alue  of  commodities  depended  upon  ^  labour  required  for  their  production. 
This  maxim  was  supported  by  Locke,  and  perhaps  by  Hobbe,  and  is  received  by 
all  the  more  recent  political  economists  of  repute ;  by  Adam  Smith,  Maldius, 
Mill,  McCulloch,  Senior,  Tooke,  and  Torrens. 

ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  MONEY. 

The  pound  weight  of  sflver was  coined  into    240  pennies. 

The  mark =  f  of  a  pound  ..  „  160 

The  mancus          ..         ..  =  f          „  „  30 

The  ore s=^         „          ..  „  16 

The  greater,  or  Norman  shillings  ^         „  ..  „  12 

The  shilling  of  Wessex     ..  =s^         „  „  5 

The  shilling  of  Mercia     ..  =  «'^         »»          ••  f»  4 

Tbethrymsa          ..  =^         „  ,',  3 

Hie  penny'. .  =^vhr  ^^  *  pound. 
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For  greater  cooTenieiioe,  the  penny  was  divided  into  halreiy  called  hofHingf  or 
half-pennies,  or  into  quarters,  called  feorthlings  or  fiurthings.  All  these  cons 
were  of  silver ;  but  the  styca,  equal  in  ndue  to  a  feorthling,  was  of  copper.  The 
foreign  coins  most  in  circnktion  were  gold  bjsantines  =  9s.  4|d. ;  and  sQfcr 
byxantines  s:  2s. 

Of  the  coinage  from  the  time  of  Ihe  Conqnert  Itole  need  be  said. 

Until  Edward  I.  the  standard  lb.  of  silver  continued  to  be  =  240  pennies.  The 
more  easily  to  pay  his  debts,  Edward  I.  f  1300)  made  the  lb.  =  243  peonies. 
Edward  III.  imitated  and  exceeded  the  injustice  of  his  iather,  by  making  lb.  ^  2S6, 
and  (in  1346)  270  pennies.  Of  ooorse  the  value  of  provisions  aft  once  increaaedtio 
that  the  whole  loss  fell  upon  the  people.  On  both  occasions  the  Sootdah  monBrGhi 
exceeded  the  dishonesty  of  their  royal  cousins  of  England,  and  on  tiie  aeoood 
occasion  to  such  an  extent,  that  Edward  III.  himself  rerased  to  tokrate  it :  it  wss 
prohibited  except  as  mere  bullion.  Marks,  nobles,  and  angels  were  heitceferth 
the  coin  of  greatest  value  until  Henry  YII.  coined  the  sovereign. 

The  standard  gold  of  the  present  day  is  a  mixture  conts&ning  one-twdfih  of 
alloy  and  eleven  parts  fine  gold.  A  pound  of  this  metal  is  worth  £46,  I4a.  6d. 
It  is  thought  that  the  gold  currency,  exclusive  of  what  is  retained  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  is  about  30  millions.  As  gold  is  the  only  legal  tender  for  a  sum  of 
more  than  40s.,  the  En^^ish  cnrrenqr  is  essentially  gold.  This  is  sometimes  a 
disadvantage  for  English  commerce.  For,  so  greatly  doea  the  amount  of  silvar 
current  in  foreign  countries  exceed  that  of  gold,  that,  although  silver  is  of  fifteen 
times  less  vtJne  than  gold,  the  value  of  the  silver  currency  of  the  whole  world  is 
about  three  times  that  of  gold.  Now,  gold  is  the  more  convenienft  fonn,  and 
espeetally  for  the  military-(£est  in  time  of  war.  It  is,  therefote,  often  bo«^;ht  sip 
at  a  hig^  profit ;  and,  suddenly  passing  ftt>m  the  country  in  larg^  qnantiticay  pro- 
duces extensive  and  sometimes  dangerous  fluctuations.  It  is  thought  thaft  the 
paper  currency  is  about  30  millions. 

Ihe  following  Tables  may  give  some  idea  of  the  gradual,  but,  after  all,  nerdy 
nominal  increase  of  Prices ;  and  an  idea,  still  more  remote  however,  of  Im 
relative  value  of  Prices  and  Wsges. 

ENGLISH  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

A.D.  WAOX8.  JS»  t.    d, 

1173.  A  domestic  serraat,  per 

diem  ..0    0    2 

1389.  A  bailiff  (beside*  Ibod 

tnddotiws),  peraiiii.O  13    4 
A  carter,  or  a  chief  shep- 
herd, ditto  ..         ..0  10    0 
A  common  ftnn  servant, 

ditto  ..0     7    0 

1444.  Abailiff,  ditto  ..15    4 

A  carter,  or  adiief  shep- 
herd, ditto  ..  ..10    0 
A  common  larm  servant, 

<fitto  ..0  15    0 

1500.  DaywagesofaBBaaoB^- 

clttdmg  2d.  for  food)  0    0    0 
1610.  A  ihrm  baiKir,  perann.  2  12    0 
A  farm  servant  of  the 

best  sort  ..2  10    0 

A  common  fiurm  servant  2    0    0 
A  chief  shepherd  in  the 

county  of  Rutland  . .  I  10    0 

N.B.  If  no  meat  wne  j^vm,  tbeae  wi^cs  wmm 
to  b«  doubled. 

A  mason  Qndudinf  4d. 

for  food)  ..0     1    0 

1682.  Aformbailiff  ..         ..6    0    0 


A.D. 

PRICKS. 

£'  f. 

d. 

1185. 

A  hen  • . 

..0    0 

Oi 

A  sheep 

..0    0 

H 

A  hog  . . 

..0    1 

0 

An  ox  .. 

..0    5 

6 

A  cow  . . 

..0    4 

6 

1296. 

A  quarter  of  wheat 

..0    3 

6 

A  quarter  of  oats 

..0    2 

0 

A  pig   . . 

..0    2 

0 

1301. 

A  suit  of  clothes  belong- 
ing to  a  burgess  of 

Colchester  .. 

..0  10 

0 

1500. 

Twelve  pigeons 

..0    0 

4 

One  hnn£ed  eggs 

..0    0 

6 

A  lamb 

..0    0 

6 

An  OK  . . 

..0  11 

8 

1549. 

An  ox  . . 

..1  16 

0 

A  mUch  oow   . . 

..1  13 

4 

1485. 

A  quarter  of  wheat 
Ditto 

..0    3 

4 

1491. 

..0  14 

8 

1497. 

Ditto 

..1    0 

0 

1498. 

Ditto 

..0    4 

0 

1500. 

Ditto 

..0    3 

4 

1512. 

Ditto 

..0  18 

8 

1530. 

Ditto 

..0    4 

4 

1544. 

Ditto 

..1     5 

4 

1586. 

Ditto 

..2  13 

0 
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ENGLISH  PRICES  AND  WAGES— (eon/mtiecO. 


A.D.  PBICBS.  £,   9.  d. 

1589.  A  quarter  of  wlieat     ..0  17  0 

1599.        Ditto         ..         ..1     7  0 

1606  to  1 625.  Ditto  averaged.  .114  0 

1633.  A  lit  hen  ..0    1  0 

A  dosen  pigeons         . .  0    6  0 


A.D.                         WAGES.               £,  9.  d, 

1682.  Chief  haabandman,    or 

a  carter       ..         ..5    0  0 

Conunon  iarm  scnrant. .  3  10  0 


1^.1^ 


SCOTTISH  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 


A.9, 

1263. 


1264. 

1288. 

1290. 

1326. 
1329. 
1360. 

1365. 


1263. 

1264. 

1288. 
1368. 
1368. 
1263. 
1368. 
1361. 

1288. 


Psvid 


1288. 
1360. 


Pricks.  £.  t.   d, 

A  ohalder  of  oatmeal, 

(t.«.  14  bolls)  cost.  .10  0 
Ditto  wheat  ..  1  10  6 
Ditto  barlej  ..  0  10  0 
Ditto  do.  ..0    3    3) 

Ditto  wheat  ..  0  13  4 
Ditto  barley  ..  0  10  0 
Ditto        rye  ..040 

Ditto  oatmeal  ..168 
Ditto  best  barley..  12  0 
Ditto  barley  ..  0  13  4 
Ditto  wheat  ..  1  12  0 
Ditto        fine  wheat, 

about  ..  ..  2  12  10 
29  barrels  of  beer  for 

the  king,  per  bar.  0  7  7 
55  barrels  of  herrings, 

perbar 0  10    8| 

A  cow  ..045 

30fliM/Am«, each  ..0  0  10 
40  cows,  per  head  . .  0  5  # 
38  swine,  ditto  ..016 
12  ditto  ditto  ..010 
An  ox  ..068 

7  score  hens,  each  ..001 
A  hgd.  of  red  wine  ..  1  16  8 
6  stones  of  cheese  ..003 
A  pipe  of  fine  Rhenish 

wine  ..768 

205  horse-loads  of  fire- 

wood,  each  . .   0    2    H 

8  waggon-loads  of  peat 

(including  carriage, 
and  various  small 
expenses)  ..  ..  13  17  5 
II.  84  chaldrons  of 
coals  for  the  queen's 
household  . .         . .  26 


A  chalder  of  sak 
10  ditto 
Arobeftnrekrk  of  tha 

loUa 
Ditto 
Ditto,  for  keeper  of  the 

gates  of  the  king's 

diapel 


0 
1 

1 
1 


0 
6 
6 

0 
10 


0 
0 
8 

0 

0 


A.D. 


'Waoks.  £,  9,  d. 

Keeper  of  a  royal  war- 
ren, under  Alex.  III. 
per  annum  ..  0  16    8 

King's  gardener  at  samA 


1326. 


time 

King's  cook  . . 

Balistarius,  or  keeper 
of  the  King's  cross- 
bows at  Ayr  castle. . 

Warder  ol  Ayr  castle. . 

lisbovreffs  engaged  m 
carrying  lime ;  wages 
per  week   . . 

Otoer  labourers,  ditto 

Ditto        ditto 

A  carpenter,  his  food 


3 
3 


1 
0 


0 
0 
0 


6 
6 


13 

8 


4 
1 
1 


8 


4 
0 


0 

1* 

2 


Aboil  of  oatmeal..   0    2  0 

1  codca  of  cheese  ..007 

Besides,  per  month    0    6  0 

A  mmth,  per  ann.     ..12    &  0 

Amason                   ..   6  13  4 

The  oooka  that  pmared  the 

marriage  feastofDarld  II.  25    6  8 
The  minstrds  on  ttie  same  oc- 

easioB       66  15  4 

Robert    Brace's  apothecary, 

per  ann 18    0  0 

AndforhisrobehereoeiTed..   1    6  B 


10    0   1 
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GENERAL  RATE  OF  LIVING. 
Three  chfldren,  sons  of  tbe  Lords  of  the  Isles,  were  detsined  ss  hostages,  hj 

Alexsnderlll.  :,  *      » 

The  expenses  of  one  of  these,  as  well  ss  of  his  nurse  and  feoiate 

attendant  for  26  weeks '"^f  ^?    a 

The  expense  of  another  of  these  for  24  weeks  ..1     1^ 

Hostages  for  Caithness  and  Sky,  each  per  diem  Id.  or  i|d. 


POPULATION. 

Enfflish  Dopnlation  immediatdy  after  Conquest,  prohably    . .         . .     2,150,000 
^     IXtto  ditto  k  1377,  probably..     2»500,000 

Ditto  at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  probably 

Ditto  at  the  Revolution,  about . . 

Population  of  England  in  1801  „     . . 

Ditto  in  1811  „     .. 

Ditto  in  1821  „     .. 

Ditto  in  1831  „     .. 

Ditto  in  1841  „     .. 

Inhabited  houses,  1^31— England  2,326,022 . .      Wales    155,522 
Ditto  1841  „      2,753,295 . .  „        188,229 

427,273  orI8*4  p.  cent.  32,707  or  21  p. 
Ditto  per  square  mile  55  *5 . .  „  25  '3 

Proportions  of  persona  to  each  house       5*4..  „  4*8 


4,500,000 

5,500.000 

8,331,434 

9,538327 

11,261,437 

13.091,006 

15,000,000 


tt 


MORALS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Proportion  of  people  who  read  and  write : —  ,.  «  * 

Number  of  people  married  in  1838-9,  1839-40,  1840-1  . .     367349 

Of  which  n«»b«r  12M05  ^}.ig„«l  th.  manage  .,gi*y  wiU.  »«*.. 


Total      ..      301,665  Vates.  Ftanaka.    TafoL 
Number  of  paupers  abore  16  years  of  age  in  the  Norfolk 

and  Suffolk  workhouses,  in  June,  1837                  ...  686  773  1,459 

Of  these— can  neither  read  nor  write    ..         ..  399  419  818 
Number  of  paupers  above  16  yean  of  age  in  the  East 

Kent  workhouse,  in  June,  1837 547  503  1,050 

Of  these — can  neither  read  nor  write 245  229  474 

Number  of  criminals  (1842) 25,740  5,569  31,309 

Of  these— can  neither  read  nor  write    ..         ..  8,160  1,960  10,120 

Institnticms  for  secular  instruction. 

Umrersities :—  Bevenoet.  Si*oia». 

Oxford  (1842)       ..         ..     about  j?  289,000        ..         ..         3,501 
Cambridge  (1842)  ..         „        230,000        ..         ..         3,517 

Durham     ..  „  4,000 

Grammar  Schools,  income  jfl52,047  Charity  Schools,  income  in41,385 


MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS  AND  FUNCTIONARIES. 

In  England,  the  primary  district  was  the  township,  within  which  tfaeinhabiftaBta 
were  bound  to  keep  the  peace  amongst  themselves ;  to  co-operate  for  mutual  di^ 
fence ;  to  maintain  the  roads.  The  constable  became  its  chief  officer,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  adrice  of  his  fUlow-townsmen.  The  number  of  townships  at  the 
present  day  is  about  20,000. 

Average  area,  1,826  acres. 

Average  population,  796. 

NumW  of  constables,  about  16,000. 
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These,  when  incorporated,  formed  the  mayor  and  oonncil  of  corporate  towns, 
in  which  the  judicial  functions,  until  the  recent  statute,  were  for  the  most 
part  preserved,  'while  other  important  functions  had  also  been  acquired  by  pre- 
scriptive  charter,  or  act  of  parliament.  These  have  been  greatly  modified  and 
restricted  by  the  Corporation- Reform  Acts. 


Number  of  dtteo,  corporate  towns  and  boroughs  Tparliamentary)     . .  169 

Ditto  ditto  (non-parliamentary)  99 

Total        268 

Aggregate  population  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  &c.     . .  2,646,317 

Ditto  ditto  non-parliamentary  boroughs,  &c.         . ,        269,573 

Total        2,915,890 

Average  population  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  &c.  15,659 

Ditto  ditto       non-parliamentary  boroughs,  &c. . .  2,719 

Average  population  of  the  268  boroughs         . .  10,880 

The  townships  were,  in  common  matters,  bound  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of 
the  hundred.  The  hundred-constable  still  retains  some  or  the  functions  which 
arose  out  of  this  relation. 


Number  of  hundreds^  and  like  districts 
Average  area  in  acres 
Average  population . . 


765 
47,657 
16,567 


The  county  combined  these  together  under  executive  officers,  most  of  whose 
functions  and  whose  very  names  are  now  obsolete.  Its  modem  officers,  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  have  some  executive  functions,  and  are  constantly  acquiring 
more.  Estimated  by  the  multitude  of  the  occasions  for  their  action,  and  the 
amount  of  penalties  inflicted  by  them,  they  are,  as  a  body,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  criminal  judicature. 


Number  of  counties  . .  54 

Average  population  ..         ..  294,662 
Average  area  . .  . .  676,345 

County  rates  (1842) 


Number  of  justices 
Ditto     justices'  clerks 

..     £1,230,718 


1.550 
694 


The  parish,  still  the  primary  ecclesiastical  district,  has,  in  the  churchwardens, 
^propriate  officers  for  the  support  of  the  church.  It  was,  in  1601,  adopted  as 
the  district  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  was  connected,  in  case  of  failure  of  funds, 
with  the  hundred,  and,  through  the  control  of  the  justices,  with  the  county. 
Afterwards,  townships  were  constituted  as  separate  districts  for  this  purpose,  where 
the  parish  was  too  large. 

llie  parish,  with  townships,  have  since  been  generally  adopted  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, as  the  districts  for  the  administration  of  all  municipal  functions,  nrom 
time  to  time  created,  revived,  or  modified.  Recently  there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  to  combine  them  together,  as  in  unions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
districts  for  management  of  highways,  and  in  police  courts. 


Number  of  parishes  and  districts 

for  panxjiial  purposes        . .  14,490 
Average  area  in  acres  . .  2,{>21 

Average  population     ..  1,098 

Churchwardens,  number         . .  21,620 
Overseers  (besides  diurchwar- 

densandassistant-overseers). .  29,232 


Church  rate  (1839)  , .  jf  506,812 

Guardians  of  poor    ..         ,.      17,97^ 
Paid  poor-law  officers  . .        7,536 

Poor  rate  expenditure  (exclu- 
sive of  county  rate  in  1834)  7,598,800 
Highway  districts    . .         , .         — 
Surveyors  and  other  officers. «       14,616 


Other  districts  have  been  formed  for  special  purposes,  of  which,  the  districts 
of  commissioners  of  sewers  and  drainage,  those  for  lighting  and  watching,  for 
turnpike  trusts,  police  districts,  and  new  churches,  are  examples,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  their  officers,  no  genenl  description  can  apply. 

4  I 
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PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS—CONVEYANCE. 


Expenses  (1839^  j^, 169 ,089 
Expenses  (1834)     1»653,887 


Roads  in  England  and  Wales. 
Highways  ..     (1813)  95,145  miles 

Turnpike  roads        (1834)  20,875  miles 
Railroads  opened      (18^3)    8,684  miles 
Navigation  in  England  and  Wales. 
Coasting  trade. 

England  and  Wales,  1837,  ships,  14,998 ;  tonn.,  1,821,994  ;  men,  10S,075 

United  Kingdom  „      ships,  20,536 ;  tonn.,  2,333,521 ;  men,  148,462 

Canals. 

England  and  Wales  (1838) ;  length,  abore  2,200  miles. 

Cost  about  ^^14,500,000. 


MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS  Concerned.— Surveyors  of  Highways  for  pariabes 
and  districts,  Boards  of  Highways,  Collectore  of  Highway  Rate — Trustees  of 
Turnpike  Roads,  Clerks,  Surveyors,  Toll  Collectors — Paving  Trustees,  Clerks, 
Surveyors,  and  Collectors — Inspectors  of  Lighting,  and  Treasurers,  Church- 
wardens, and  Overseers. 


Ireland,  in  1731,  was  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of  . . 

,,      in  1788  ,,  ,,  of ... . 

The  first  complete  census  (a.d.  1812)  gave  the  number  of  Irish  as . . 

In  1831  they  were        

In  1841 


i> 


f» 


2,010,221 
3,900,000 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,273 
14,603,473 

5,340.736 
455,399 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  Ihat  more  than  one-third  of  Ireland  coomts 
of  unimproved  land.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  improved  land 
is  of  very  superior  quality.  **  In  fact,"  says  McCulloch,  "  if  we  deduct  the 
bogs  and  mountains,  we  believe  that  Ireland  is  about  the  richest  country,  ia 
respect  of  soil,  in  Europe.  As  a  grazing  country,  she  is  probably  superior  to 
any  other,  and  certainly  is  surpassed  by  none." 


No.  of  baronies  in  Ireland  252 

parishes     ..         ..  2,436 

square  miles  31,874 

English  statute  acres  20,399,608 


ft 


No.  of  cultivated  acres 

unimproved   moun- 
tains and  bogs  . . 

laKes 


»» 


Scotland,  with  the 
Orkneys,  Hebrides, 
and  Shetland  Isles 


SquAre 
HUM. 


29,600 


18,944,000 


Lakes  in 


408,320 


Pop.  in 
18S1. 


2,365,114 


Pop.  i 
IMl. 


2,620,610 


I 


Scarcely  a  third  part  of  all  Scotland  is  arable  land,  while  of  the  37,000,000 
of  acres  on  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  about  30,000,000  are  arable. 


A.B. 

1693 
1714 
1762 
1793 
1802 
1816 
1839 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  National  Debt. 

1,200,000 
50,000,000 
139,000,000 
227,989,146 
520,000,000 
885,186,324 


Iacct«etae4  Charge  ef 


2,000,000 

4,600,000 

8,934,571 

20,000,000 

32,457,141 

20,306,431 


853,519,647 

The  rate  of  reduction  from  1816  to  1839,  would  require  more  than  twt>  cen- 
turies for  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  ae^bly 
diminished  in  1S60,  by  the  expiration  of  the  terminable  annuities  and  by  &• 
subsequent  extinction  of  other  portions.  The  interest  of  terminable  ^»«««r«*^  is 
about  £4,000,000. 


St.  George  and  Bermudu 


^ 


[ 


/■ 


vst 


^E^ 


^roK^ 


fU3l\C 


UBRNft'' 


, .  k»  » 


r 
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HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK ;  or,  ESTE  AND  GUELPH. 


Ason  D*E«t<,       =Ciineg;nnd,  heireH  of  th« 
Mwrgrwe  of  Liguria.  I        Guelphs  of  Altorf. 


Gueiph  I.,  Fulk,  tlie  ancestor  of  the 

Dnke  of  BaTuia.  preaent  Hooie  of 

D^EaU,  or  Modena. 


I  I 

Matilda,  s  Gnelph  II.  Henry  the  Black.=      WoIfQda,  who  broue^ht 
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George  II.  Sopnia, 

I  +17»7. 

Piinee  01  Wales. 
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•• 

Julius  II. 

1509 

Henry  Vni. 

1513 

•  • 

•    a 

•  • 

Leo  X. 

James  V. 

1515 

•  • 

Francis  I. 

1 

1516 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Charles  I. 

1519 

•  • 

Cbarlea  V. 

•  • 

Emperor 

Charles  V. 

1522 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Adrian  VI. 

1523 

«  • 

*  • 

•  • 

Clement  VII. 

1534 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

Paul  III. 

1542 

1 
•  •                                         •  ■ 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

Mary 

1547 

Edward  VI.  Heniy  11. 

1550 

•  « 

•  « 

•    m 

Julius  III. 

1553 

Mary 

1555 

•  • 

•  • 

m    • 

Marcellinas  II. 

1556 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•    ■ 

Paul  IV. 

Philip  n. 

1558 

Elizabeth 

iFerdinand  I. 

1559 

• 

Francis  II. 

■    • 

Pius  IV. 

1560 

•  • 

Charles  IX. 

1564 

•  • 

^Maximilian 

H. 

1566 

■  • 

•  « 

■  • 

Plus  V. 

1567 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  « 

Janes  VI. 

1572 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Gre^ry  XIII. 

1574 

iHenry  III. 

1576 

•  • 

•  « 

Rodolph  II. 

1585 

•  • 

«  • 

I          . .          Sixtns  V. 

1589 

.  iHenry  IV. 

1590 

•  • 

■  • 

Urban  VII. 
Gregory  XIV. 

1591 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Innocent  IX. 

1592 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Clement  VIII. 

1598 

•  • 

G.  Britain. 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Philip  III. 

1603Jame«I. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  ■ 

A«re«dniai^ 

1G05 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Leo  XI. 

tkroae    <^ 

Paul  V. 

Ewckad. 

1610 

•  ■ 

Louis  XIII. 

Umx.IWX 

lol2 

•  • 

•  * 

Mntthias 

}019 

*  • 

•  • 

Ferd.  11. 

« 
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AJD 

G.Britain. 

France, 

Germany. 

PapalStaies. 

Spain. 

Scotland. 

1621 

•  « 

•  • 

•  * 

Gregory  XV. 

PhlUp  IV. 

1623 

• 

b  • 

•  • 

Urban  VIII. 

1625 

Charles  I. 

1637 

•  • 

•    ■ 

Ferd.  in. 

1643 

•  • 

LoQls  XIV. 

1644 

B     • 

•  • 

•  • 

Innocent  X. 

1655 

•     ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Alexander  VII. 

1658 

•     • 

•  • 

Leopold  I. 

1660 

Charles  II. 

1665 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

Charles  II. 

1667 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Clement  IX. 

1670 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Clement  X. 

1676 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Innocent  XI. 

« 

Htueia. 

1685 

James  II. 

•  • 

•  • 

» . 

•  m 

Peter  the 
Great 

1689 

Mary  and 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Alex.  VIII. 

William  III. 

1691 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

Innocent  XII. 

1694 

William  III. 

1700 

•  • 

«  • 

•   • 

Clement  XI. 

Philip  V. 

1702 

Anne 

1705 

•  • 

■  • 

Joseph  I. 

1711 

•  • 

•  • 

Charles  VI. 

1714 

George  I. 

1715 

«   m 

Louis  XV. 

1721 

m    • 

•  ■ 

Innocent  XIII. 

1724 

•    • 

■  • 

Benedict  XIII. 

1725 

■    « 

•  • 

«  • 

Catharine  I. 

1727 

George  11. 

a   • 

•  • 

Peter  II. 

1730 

•  • 

»    • 

Clement  XII. 

Anne 

1740 

m   « 

•    • 

Benedict  XIV. 

Iwan  IIL 

1741 

•    « 

•    • 

•  m 

Elizabeth 

1742 

•    • 

■    • 

Charies  VII. 

1745 

«    « 

•     B 

Francis  I.  & 
MariaTeresa 

1751 

•    ■ 

•     • 

•  • 

•    • 

Ferd.  VI. 

1758 

•    • 

•     • 

■  • 

Clement  XIII. 

1759 
1760 

■    • 

George  III. 

•    • 

•  • 

a    • 

Charles  III. 

1762 

•  • 

•     • 

V    « 

•   • 

•  • 

Peter  III. 
Catharine  II. 

1765 

•  • 

•  m 

Joseph  II. 

1769 

•  • 

•    • 

•  • 

Clement  XIV. 

1774 

•  • 

Lonls  XVI. 

1775 

«  ■ 

•  « 

•  • 

Pius  VI. 

1788 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

Charles  IV. 

1790 

•  • 

■  • 

Leopold  II. 

1792 

•  • 

Republic 

Francis  11.* 

1796 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

«   • 

•  • 

PaulL 

1800 

«  • 

•  • 

■  • 

Pius  VII. 

1801 

•  ■ 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Alexander 

1804 

■  • 

Napoleon 
Emperor 

Auttria, 

1806 

•  • 

•  • 

Francis  I. 

1808 

a    • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

Ferd.  VII. 
J.  Napoleon 

1811 

Regency 

1814 

•  • 

Louis  XV  III. 

•  • 

m  • 

Ferd.  VII. 

*  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  tbe  Rhine,  in  1800,  Franeis  ceased  to  be 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  became  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  title  of  Francis  I . 
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1820 

G.  Britain. 

Prance. 

Oermany. 

PapalStaiet, 

Spaim. 

Rmtsia. 

George  IV. 

1823 

■  • 

■  • 

m    m 

Leo  XII. 

1824 

*  • 

Charles  X. 

1825 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  « 

m  • 

Nicolas  I. 

1828 

1829 

1830 

WiUiamlV. 

LoDis  Philip 

1831 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

Gregory  XVI. 

1832 

1833 

•  » 

•  • 

•   w 

«  ■ 

Isabella 

1834 

1835 

■  • 

m  • 

Ferdinand  I. 

1836 

• 

1837 

Victoria 
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A.D 

Denmark. 

Naplei. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Pruana. 

Sardinia. 

Sweden. 

Chriitian  V. 

«  • 

Aogustns  II. 

Peter  II. 

Fred.Wlll. 

m   m 

Charles  XII. 

1699 

Frederic  IV. 

1701 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Frederic  I. 

1704 

•  • 

■  • 

Stanlslaas 
(Lecsinsky) 

1706 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

John  V. 

1709 

•  • 

•  • 

Angostoi  II. 

1713 

Charles  II. 

•  • 

•  • 

Fred.W.I. 

[nora 
Ulrica  Elea- 

1719 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

1720 

■  • 

•  • 

«  • 

«  • 

•  • 

Victor  Ama.  Frederic 

deus  11. 

1730 

Chrittian  VI. 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Charles 

173:^ 

•  • 

•  « 

Augustus  III. 

Enian.lII. 

1735 

CharlesIII. 

1740 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

Fred.  II. 
the  Great 

1746,FrederlcV. 

1750 

«  • 

■  • 

•  • 

Joseph 
Emanuel 

1758 

•  • 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Adolphos 

1759 

«  • 

Ferd.  IV. 

Frederic 

1764 

•  • 

•  « 

Stanislaus 
(PoDiatowsky) 

1766,ChrUtiaQVII. 

1771 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

. . 

a    • 

Gustavus 

1772 

•  • 

1st  Partition 

III. 

1773 

m    • 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

Victor  Am. 

1777 

•    « 

Maria 

HI. 

1786 

•    • 

•  • 

iFred.W.II 

1792 

■    « 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

•  • 

Gu^lavus  IV. 

1793 

•    ■ 

2nd  Partition 

Adolpbos 

.1795 

«    • 

8rd  Partition 

■ 

il796 

1 

•    • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

Charles 
Eman.1V. 

1797 

•  • 

•    m 

•  « 

•  • 

Fred.  Will. 
III. 

11799 

•    • 

•  • 

John  VI. 

IHO2; 

.. 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Virtor 

IrtOH  Frederic  VI. 

Jo!i.  Napol. 

Eman. 

IHO9; 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  ■ 

Chas.  XIII. 

1K15 

•. 

Joach.Murat 

Alexander 

|1818 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Charles 
John  XIV. 

\^2\ 

Ferd.  I. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

Cbas.  Felix 

1825 

«  • 

Nicolas 

1826 

Francis 

•  • 

Pedro  IV. 

1828 

•  • 

•  • 

Maria  da 

Gloria 

1829 

1830 

Ferd.  II. 

1 

1831 

•  • 

•  • 

•  0 

•  • 

•  • 

Charles 
Amadous 

1 
1 

18321 

1833 

1834 

1835 

183(1 

1837 

1 

1 

1 
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In  the  few  instances  in  which  the  following  Table  differs  from  the  Text,  the  Table  is  to 

be  pr^erred. 


B^  Page 
55  Cesai't  firat  IdtuIoo  of  BrlUln  • .  8 
M  Hii  second  hiyaalan         ib, 

A.D. 

43  CUudiut  lands  In  Britain  ..    10 

5ii  Oxtorius  Scapula,  governor  of  Britain       ib. 

53  Hisdeatli 11 

61  Paulinus  conquers  Anglcsea  and  extir- 
pates the  Bnttoh  Druids        . .       •.   tb. 
78-84  Agrlcola  completes  tlie  formation  of 

the  Roman  Hrovince  of  Britain  •  •  12 
ISI  Thebttildingof  Adrian's  wall  •-  ••  14 
146  Loilius  Urblcus's  contest  with  the  Brl- 

K antes  and  Maatse        ib. 
e  envoys  of  Lever  M aur  ordained  by 

Pope  Eleutherius  16 

911  Deun  or  SeveruB.  at  York  .•  ••  lA 
fi94  Death  of  Caraurius,  the  '*  tyrant**  of 

Britain 16 

9i»7  Death  of  Allectus ib. 

303  Diociesian's  persecution  extends  to  Bri- 
tain   46. 

388  Execution  of  the  "  tyrant"  Maximus  17 
403  Legions  recalled  firom  Britain  to  share 

in  the  victory  or  Polleotia     •  •       •  •   <6. 
403  St.  Patrick's  escape  from  captivity     •  •    19 
411  The  Romans  abandon  Britain   ••        ••17 
489*46  Oermanus.  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  con- 
futes the  heretics         18 

431  Arrival  of  St.  Paliadius  in  Ireland  >.  19 
433  First  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  . .  •  •  16. 
449  Landlnii  of  Hmglst  and  Horsa  •  •        . .    18 

46ft  Death  of  SL  Patrick       19 

477  Arrival  of  Aella  in  BriUln  ••  89 
488  Death  of  Henslst ib. 

500  The  ban  of  God 205 

519  Battle  of  Charford-on-A von  ••  ••22 
530  Brconwald  founds  Essex  •  •  •  •   16. 

547  Ida  founds  the  kingdom  of  Berenicla..    23 

568  Battle  of  Wimbledon      41 

577  Battle  of  Derham ib. 

585  Creoda  (bunds  the  khigdom  of  Mercia      23 

501  Butle of  Wodensburgh   ••  ..42 

591  Accession  of  Ethelbert i6. 

603  Battle  of  Degsa 44 

611  TwM  brothers  reign  together  In  Wessex  56 
613  Defeat  of  the  Welsh,  and  burning  of 

the  monastery  of  Bangor        ..       ••44 

616  Death  of  Ethelbert.    Accession  of  Red- 

wald,  or  Ealwald 43 

617  Edwin  becomes  master  of  all  North- 

unibrfai •        ••45 

6>7  Death  of  Redwald  . .        ••  ••   ib, 

697  Edwin  receives  baptism 47 

628  Battle  of  Cirencester ib. 

633  Edwin  falls  In  battle  agalnat  Penda, 

King  of  Mercia ib. 

63ft  Jigerie  falls,  fighting  against  Penda  . .  48 
635  Succession  of  OswMi  to  the  throne  of 

Nnrthumbria  ••  ••  •■  ••  <6. 
6S7  Capitulation  of  Jcrasalem  *'  194 

642  Oswald,  King  of  Northurobrla,  fUU  In 

battle  against  Penda 49 

651  Oswin  is  murdered  by  Oswlo  . .  .,  ib. 
656  Death  of  Penda,  King  of  Mercia         . .    ib. 

664  Council  of  Whitby  SO 

674  A  queen  reigns  in  WesigK  ••  •  •  56 
685  AccesakmorCeodwalla 57 
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688  Death  of  Ceodwalla        57 

701  The  Northern  ScoU  brought  over  by 

Adomnan,  abbot  of  lona  ..  ••  51 
710  The  Northern  Picts  receive  the  new 

calcuhition  ••   ib. 

725  Ina  defeau  the  South  Saxons  ..  .•57 
728  Ina's  abdication  and  pilgrimage. .  ..  ib. 
735  Death  of  Bede       54 

747  The  council  of  Cloveshoe         ..       ..55 

748  The  Danes  in  Ireland 166 

754  Slgebyrcht  and  Cynewulf  contend  for 

tne  crown..  ..        ••07 

777  Oflk  seises  all  Wessex  nn  the  left  bank 

of  the  Thames    •  •  > .        .  •    55 

777  The  Roman  ralculation  of  Easter  re* 

ceived  by  all  the  Welsh  . .        •-   ib. 

785  Synods  held  by  Roman  legates  . .  ..  <ft. 
792  Ethelbert   assassinated   by   Oflk,    the 

Mercian     ..        56 

800  Egbert  elected  king  ..        ••58 

818  Death  of  Cenulf 89 

R28  Egbert's  success  against  the  Britons  ..  58 
832  The  Danes  pillage  the  Isle  of  Sheppey     62 

835  Battle  of  HengstonehlU (6. 

837  Death  of  Egbert i6. 

837  Accession  of  Ethelwulf    ••       ..        ..A. 

848  Death  of  Turgesius  166 

869  Sack  of  Lon«fon  and  Canterbury,  and 

battle  of  Oakley 62 

854  The  Danes  pillage  Winchester  .  •  •  •  63 
858  Death  of  Ethelwulf  and  accession  of 

Ethelbald ib. 

865  Death  of  Radnor,  the  Dane      •  •       .,   ib. 

866  Ethelred  I  succeeds  to  the  throne      ..    64 
871  Ethelred  mortally  wounded  in  battle  . .    65  a 
875  Halfdane's  ravage  of  the  North  •  •    68 
877  Flight  of  Alfiredto  the  woods  of  Somer- 

setshtre 67 

893  Hastings  in  England  • .  •  •  •  •  70 
899  or  001  Death  of  Alfred  the  Great  .•  71 
912  Rollo  consents  to  hold  Normandy  In 

fief  of  the  Crown  of  France    •  •        •  •  lOS 

919  Edward  fortifies  Towcester       ••       •'    74 

920  Death  of  Alfreda ib. 

921  The  Danes  besiege  the  new  fortresses*  •  ib. 
924  Death  of  Edwardthe  Elder  •.  ••75 
934  Constantine  submits  to  Atbelstan       . .    7fi 

938  Battle  of  Brunanburgh <6> 

940  Death  of  AthekUn  77 

945  Edmund  vanquinhes  the  Britons         ••    78 

946  Edmund  subbed  by  Leof  ••  ift. 
952  Sttljugation  of  the  Danea  ,,    ib. 

955  Death  of  Edred 79 

9S7  Rebellion  of  the  Mercians  ••80 

959  Death  of  Edwy ib. 

971  Kenneth,  of  Scotland,  visits  Edgar     •  •    81 

973  Coronation  of  Edgar        83 

975  Death  of  Edgar ib, 

978  Assassination  of  Edward  the  Martyr  • .  <5. 
991  Ethelred  purchases  the  fbcbcaraace  of 

the  Danes 84 

994  Sweyn's  descent U>. 

lOul  Ethelred  pays  £24.000  to  the  Danes    . .    A. 
1001  Malachy's  humiliation  in  the  balk  of 

Tara  ..101 

lfl02  Massacre  of  the  Danes 85 

10U9  Thurchlirs  ravage 86 
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1013  Sweyn's  inTasion 87 

1014  Death  of  Sweyn W. 

1014  Battle  of  CloDtarf 107 

1015  Death  iif  the  chieftains  of  the  "  Seven 

Burghft** 88 

1016  Death  of  Ethelred <6. 

1025  Godwin's  Tictory  over  the  Swedes      •  •    91 
1027  Canute  makes  a  pilgrlnuige  to  Rome  ..   ib, 

1036  Death  of  Canute    • 9S 

1030  Malcolm   obtains   leave  to  raise  an 

army  in  England. 97 

1040  Death  ot  Harold  Harefoot  •  •    93 

I04S  Death  of  Hardicanute 94 

1051  Flight  of  Godwin  and  his  family         ..    96 

1053  Harold  subdues  the  WeUh        ••       ••    96 

1054  Death  of  Macbeth  at  the  battle  of  Lan- 

fanan        97 

1055  The  Seljulcian  Turks  seize  upon  the 

Caliphate 125 

1066  Battle  of  Hastings IU4 

1068  William  the  Conaueror  completes  the 

subjugation  of  Wessex 102 

1069  Pillage  of  York I(i7 

1070  Submission  of  Waltheof m 

1071  Ravage  of  the  Nnrth       109 

1(172  Hereward  renders  allegiance  ••  118 

1075  Submission  of  Edgar  the  Etheling      • .    ib. 
106f>  Second  ravage  of  the  North  ..119 

ira7  Death  of  William.    Accession  of  Rufus  120 
1096  Departure  of  Robert  fur  the  Crusade*     126 

1100  Death  of  Rufus 131 

11(15  Battle  of  Tincbebrai  (Henry  I.)  . .  134 

1109  Death  of  St.  Anselm        141 

1118  Institution  of  the  Knights  Templars  •*  268 
1125  William  of  Canterbury  obtains  the  lega- 

tine  powe*-  in  England  and  Scotland    142 
1123  Death  of  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln     ..  144 

1125  Synod  at  Roxburgh         142 

1126  Matilda,   the  Empress,  acknowledged 

heiress  of  Henry  I.       143 

1128  Death  of  William,  the  son  of  Rotert  • .   <6. 

,'^^^^^' •  14« 

1135  Death  df  Henry  I.    Accession  of  Ste- 

phen ..        144-6 

1136  Henry  of  Scotland  pays  homage  to  Ste 

phen         148 

1137  Ducovery  of  the  Pandects        ..        >>  158 

1138  Battle  of  the  Standard 147 

1141  Battle  of  Lincoln 15U 

1141  Desperate  contest  in  the  city  of  Win> 

Chester 151 

1142  Matilda's  escape  from  Oxford   •  •        •  •  152 
1147  Death  of  Gloucester        ib. 

1151  Gratian's  Decretum  ..        •••  ISO 

1152  Dermot  of  Leinster  and  O'Ruarc        •  •  172 

1153  Negotiation  of  Henry  and  Stephen     •  •  153 

1154  Death  of  Stephen.    Accession  of  Henry 
„". 154.5 

1156  Embassy  of  St.  Thomas 156 

11(59  Landing  of  Fitsstephen  near  Wexford    173 

1169  ( Constitutions  of  Clarendon       •  •        . .  16(> 

1170  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas        «•       ••165 

1171  Henry  II.  in  Ireland        174 

1174  Henry's  peril  and  penance         ••        .-179 

1175  The  treaty  of  Final  Concord     ••        ..  I75 

1176  Homage  of  William  the  Lion    .•        ••  181 

1176  Itinerant  Justices ib, 

1177  Henry's  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Cork    175 
1181  Henry  enforces  the  assise  of  arms       •  •  184 

1 184  The  sanguinary  game-law»  revived    •  •  181 
1181  Gilbert  de  Plumpton  and  Ranulf  de 

Glanville 182 

1185  John's  arrival  in  Ireland 176 

1186  Sudden  deaths  of  the  princes  Henry 

and  Geoffrey       185 

1187  Jerusalem  reuken  by  the  Infidels       .  •    ib. 

1188  Death  of  Roderlc  O'Connor,  the  la$t 

.^rdriagh I77 

1189  McCarthy  of  Desmond  invites  the  Eng. 

'Uh ift. 

1 189  Rebellion  of  John  and  death  of  Henry    1 86 
1189  Accession  of  Richard       188 
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1291  Capture  of  Acre m 

1192  Dlssensioas  in  the  camp  of  tlie  diris. 

tians  191 

1199  Death  of  Rkhard I»» 

1213  Battle  of  Sluys  or  Damme  -•  i(? 

1214  Meetings  at  Sl  Albaa'a  and  St.  Ed- 

moodsbury  a« 

1214  Birth  of  Roger  Bacon 39 

lfl5  The  meeting  at  Rttnimnead     •  •        '  -  9* 

1216  Death  of  John       flS 

1216  AccMsioo  of  Henry  III. Sii 

1216  The  ordeal  forbidden  by  the  Cosnel  of 

Lateran 2Sf 

1217  Death  of  Eustace le  Moine  ••  - •  2K 
1217  The  Kins  of  Scotland  and  Ltewdlya 

render  their  homs«e  to  the  King  ••  0. 
1219  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke*  •  •  •  BI 
12S3  Accession  of  Louh  VIII.  of  Fraaee  •  •  #. 
1294  Louis  of  France  recoveta  aioat  at  Pd- 

tou IK 

1294  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Bedfotd  ••  ••  itt 
1258  Proceedings  of  the  Mad  PaHiaoMat  and 

committee  of  refonn SS 

1264  Baule  of  Lewes ±^ 

1265  Calling  of  burgesses  to  parliament       •  •  S» 

1265  BatUe  of  Evesham-. ^ 

1266  Norway  cedes  the  Hebrides  to  Scotlaad  ae 

1270  Prince  Ed  ward's  depanuie  for  the  Holy 

Land  23: 

1271  Death  of  Henry  III .a^ 

1279  Alienations  in  mortmain  forbidden     •  •  i.%4 

1283  Death  of  Llewellyn         ts 

1285  Sutute  against  common  raoovcrics  .  -  ^54 
1285-6  Death  ^  Alexander  III.  138  3n 

1987  General  arrest  of  the  Jews  >•  ••947 
1290  Banishment  of  all  the  Jews  ..   t\. 

1296  Scottish  invasion 2«» 

1297  Opposition  of  Norfolk  and  Herefsd  ■  S0 
1997  "The  Evil  Toll"..  ..        ..a. 

1297  Wallace  defeats  the  English      . .         . .  24 

1298  Battle  of  Falkirk 544 

1299  The  sUiute  '*  de  TaUagio  son   con. 

cedendo** fiS 

1304  Second  submission  of  the  Scou-  •  •  -  5i5 
13115  Trial  and  de^tth  of  Wallace        . .        . .  ?i« 

1306  Murder  of  Comyn ■»» 

I3U7  J)eath  of  Edward  I V, 

1312  Suppression  of  the  Knights  Tcnspian     2f» 

1312  Death  of  GaTf»tone  est 

1314  Battle  of  Bannockbum    .. 
1316  The  Anglo-Irish  barom  unite 

the  leacue  of  the  Irish  and  Scott^  . .  29 
1315-16  De»tructivc  famine  and  pestilence--  i!7 
1316  The  battle  of  A thenree < 

1318  Bruce  in  the  English  pale  . .    i> 

1319  The  white  battle  or  chapter  of  Myttca  iu 
1380  First  establishment  of  the  Univcfssty  ot 

Dublin 51^ 

1323L  Deposition  of  Edward  IL ^7 

1328  Peace  with  Scotland         171 

1338  First  campaign  of  Edward  III.  tai  fYanrr  f7J 

1338  Border  pastimes f;^ 

1340  Second  battle  of  Sluys 2:4 

1342  Relief  of  Hennebon         ^i 

1343  Truce  with  France la, 

1343  First  Statute  of  Edward  IIL  Mafaiat 

provisions :o 

1345  Death  of  Artavetdt £« 

1346  Battle  of  Cressy ri 

1348  The  Black  Pestilence tm 

1349  Single  combat  between  Edward  IIL  «ai 

lubaumoot         21 

1350  Naval  battle  between  the  Spanish  mtA 

English "^T      ..    #. 

1353  Sutute  of  Edward  IIL  against  provl. 

sions  XS 

1386  Battle  of  Poitien sj 

1356  The  Burnt  Candlemm i5^ 

1360  The  English  army  ovcrwhehned  by  a 

tempest  ..        ••  ..  jn 

1360  Wickliffe  inveighs  against  the friara  ..  a? 

1364  The  Scot!  irhbureesMS 3M 

1364  sutute  pfKUkenny        >» 
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1354  FiratPremunirettAtute 358 

]3f>7  Battle  of  NATarette         S8ft 

1J70  AcccMkm  of  Robert  11..  the  lint  of  the 

Stuart* 393 

1370  Black  Prince's  last  campaign  •  •  •  •  889 
1373  Concordat  of  Bruget        359 

1376  Death  of  the  Black  Prtece  •  •  286 

1377  Death  of  Edward  III. 888 

1377  Coramona  obtain  the  right  of  appropri* 

ating  the  tuppUei         398 

13/8  The  treasury  account!  first  scrutinised 

by  the  Commons  ib, 

1381  Wat  Tyler  enters  London  ••300 

1384  Death  of  Wicklift 3U3 

1385  Expedition  into  Seotlan'1 AH 

1387  "  Aflkir  "  of  Radcot  Bridge  •  •  307 

1388  Close  of  the  *'  wonderful" or  " merd- 

Icas"  parliament 906 

1390  Accession  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland  •  •  993 
1390  The  last  of  the  Preronnire  statutes  •  •  350 
1397  Death  and  attainder  of  Gloucester      •  •  310 

1399  Accession  of  Henry  IV 313 

1418  Fruitless  invasion  of  Wales  •  •  317 

1408  Battle  of  Homildon  Hill 318 

1403  Battle  of  Shrewsbury       ib. 

1405  Death  of  Archbinhop  Scrape     ••        ••319 

1406  James,  Prince  of  Scotland,  detained  by 

Henry       9S0 

1408  Battle  of  Branham  Moor ib. 

1411  Baule  of  Harlow 903 

1413  Accession  of  Henry  V 3» 

1413  Opening  of  St.  Andrews  University  . .  352 
1416  Insurrection  of  the  Lollards  ••324 

1416  The  Commons  petition  for  the  repeal 

of  the  Premunire  statutes  •  •  300 

1421)  The  Perpetual  Peace  of  Henry  V.      . .  329 

14SS  Death  of  Henry  V 390 

1422  Victory  of  Vemeufl  332 

1422  Quarrel  of  the  dukei  of  Bui^undy  and 

Gloucester' •        • <6. 

1424  First  mention  of  Lords  of  the  Artidet    9BS 

1425  Law-reforms  of  James  1.  of  Scotland  •  •  995 
1427  Bedfoni's  oath  to  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency          333 

1487  Origin  of  knlghu  of  the  Scottish  shires  394 

14:i9  Joan  of  Arc's  misskm       334 

14S9  Imprisonment  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles  396 

1430  State  of  Ireland  under  the  vlceroyalty 

of  the  Duke  of  York 384 

1431  Death  of  Joan  of  Arc       334 

14.15  Congress  of  Arras 936 

1437  Murder  of  James  I.  ofScotland  ••  997 

1447  Statute  of  Trim     ••        ••        ••        ••391 

1450  Jack  Cade's  entry  Into  London.  •       •  •  338 

1451  Somerset's  return  from  Normandy     •  •  363 

1455  York  in  arms,  submits;  becomes**  Pro- 

tector"       ». 

1453  The  University  of  Glasgow  founded  by 

Bishop  Tumbull  352 

1454  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks    •  •  351 

1456  First  battle  of  St.  Alban's  •  •  364 

1456  Commotion  In  London ib, 

1456  Recondliation   of  the  YorkisU  and 

Lancastrians        •        •  •  366 

1439  Battle  of  Bioreheath        ib. 

1459  Declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 

Irish  Parliament 391 

1460  The  crown  awarded  to  the  Line  of  York  368 
1460  Accidental  death  of  James  IL  of  Scot- 
land  997 

1460  Battle  of  Wakefleld         968 

1461  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  ••  <A. 
1461  Coronation  of  Edward  IV.                 ••969 

1461  Battle  of  Towton ib. 

1464  Battles  of  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hnham  370 
1464  Edward  marries  the  Lady  Eliiabeth  Grey  ib. 
1470  Edward  escapes  to  Burgundy  •  •  "372 
1474  Printing  Introduced  Into  England  by 

Caxton 3S3 

1478  Death  of  Clarence 377 

1480  Completion  of  the  great  liteary  of  the 

University  of  Oxford 359 

1489  Death  of  Edward  IV.       377 


A.n.                                                        Page 
1485  Battle  of  Bosworth  and  death  of  Rich- 
ard IIL      382 

1487  Battle  of  Stoka-upon-Trent      "        ••385 

1488  Battle  of  Canglor 3d6 

1488  Destruction  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Dou- 
glases •  •  397 

1494  Attainder  of  Sir  William  SUnley       •  •  3^11 

1494  LimiUtlon  of  the  Statute  of  Treason.  ■  389 

1495  Poyning's  statutes 391 

1499  Executtonof  Warbeck  and  Warwick  •  •  389 

1500  University  of  Aberdeen   founded   by 

Bishup  Elphinstnoe 352 

1497  Discovery  of  Newfoundland     •  •        .  •  S47 

IA08  League  of  Cambray         40i 

1509  Death  of  Henry  VII.        908 

1509  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  of 

Anragon  408 

I6I3  Battle  of  the  Spurs  ••402 

1513  Battle  of  Flodden  Field 4i)3 

1518  Leo  proclaims  a  general  truce  •  •  •  •  4(t4 
1619  Death  of  Maximilian  and  contest  for 

the  imperial  crown       ib. 

1  ^20  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  GoM  •  •  •  •  <6. 
1A22  League  of  England  and  Spain  •  •  •  •  16. 
1525  Battle  of  Pavu       ib. 

1527  Wolcey's  embassy  to  France      •  •        •  •  410 

1528  The  '^sweating  sickness"  and  reform 

!  of  the  court        411 

1529  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  •  •  4()5 

1530  Death  of  Wotsey 415 

1531  Qualified  acknowledgment  of  Henry's 

I  supremacy  418 

1 1531  Reginald  Pole^  departure  flrom  Rngland  431 
1532-33  Henry's  attempt  to  shake  the  pope's 

resolution 418-21 

1532  Henry's  interference  with  the  convoca- 

tion  419 

1533  Cranmer  undertakes  to  pronounce  sen- 

tence of  divorce 420 

1533  His  sentence  annulled  by  Clement,  who 

Sronounces  excommunication  against 
lenry  and  Anna  Boleyn  ■•421 

1533  Opinion  of  the  cardinals ib, 

1633  Henry's  falsehood  and  marriage  •  •   16. 

1534  Bill  of  atuinder  devised  by  Cromwell.    429 

1534  Imprisonment  and  death  of  Fisher  and 

More        423 

1695  Henry's  vain  attempt  to  make  James  V. 

renounce  the  pope's  supremacy       ••  436 

1535  Brown,  Archbishop  of  DuUin  •  •  •  •  435 
15^  Persecution  of  the  monks  •  •  424 

1536  The  Book  of  Artfcles  and  the  institute 

of  a  Christian  man       432 

1&S6  Sttpprcs«iun  of  the  lesser  monasteries  •  •  425 
1536  Execution  of  Lord  Thomas  Butler  and 

his  five  undes 434 

1536  Death  of  Catherine  425 

1536  Irish  statute  against  the  popeTs  supre- 
macy          435 

1536  Death  of  Anna  Boleyn 425 

1536  Pilgrimage  of  Grace         426 

1537  Matthew's  edition  of  the  Bible  •  •        "432 

1538  Truce  between  Charles  and  Frsnds    •  •  43if 

1538  Trial  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury    •  •  432 

1539  Royal  proclamations  endowed  with  the 

force  of  law         429 

1599  Execution  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter 

and  Countess  of  Salisbury  ••431 

1540  Henry's  com|>ensation  for  the  suppres- 

sion of  monasteries       429 

1541  The  SUtute  of  Six  Articles  ••433 

1541  Death  of  Lord  Grey         436 

1542  Ireland  declared  to  ne  a  kingdom        •  •   ib. 

1542  Battle  of  Solway  Moss  and  death  of 

James  V.  of  Scotland 438 

1543  The  King  s  Book 433 

1543  Alliance  of  England  and  Spain  •  •        •  •  439 

1544  Sack  of  Edinburgh 438 

1545  Suppression  of  euilds.  colleges,  dtc.    ..429 

1546  Murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  .-439 

1647  Death  of  Henry  VIII ^42 

164/  Suppression  of  the  remainiog  colleges, 

hospitals,  guilds,  &c 445 
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1549  Act  of  Unirormity 44A 

1549  Revolts  in  Norfolk  and  Cora  wall       ..  447 

1549  Death  of  Jack  Ket 448 

1M9  Death  of  Lord  Seymour 449 

1649  Bonner  denounteu  to  the  council        .  •  4B0 
1M9  Hertfonl  defeats  the  ScoU  at  Purkey- 

cleugh       .. 

IfifiO  EngUnd  raaket  peace  with  France  and 

Scotland 449 

Sbl  TrUl  of  Gardiner 461 

551  Execution  of  Van  Parrii,  the  UniUrlan  459 

552  Execution  of  Sorocnet 453 

552  Unusual  resistance  of  the  Commons   ••  454 

552  The  Steelyard  forfetU  iU  charter  . .  470 
653  Death  of  Edward  VI 456 

553  Death  of  Northumberland         ..        ..459 

553  Attainder  of  (Jranmer  and  the  Dudleys    ib. 

554  Death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ..402 

554  Triumphant  return  of  Cardinal  Pole  ..  461 

555  Alphonso  di  Caatro  preaches  against  the 

persecution         406 

658  Lou  of  Calais        468 

1568  Death  of  Mary 469 

559  Consecration  of  Parker 474 

559  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  and  Up- 

setllngton 476 

559  60  lingular  excommunication  . .  . .  474 
660  Death  of  Renaudle  at  Anibroise  •  •  479 

66U  The  Scottish  cooTentlon  and  Its  new 

creed         480 

562  Henry  II.  of  France  slain  in  a  tourna- 

ment         ..  289 

563  Extension  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  •-475 
563  Elizabeth  and  her  parliament  ..  ..491 
565  Beginning  of  M  urray's  ploU  .  •  . .  482 
668  Murder  of  Riisio 484 

666  Murder  of  Darnley  485 

667  Death  of  John  O'Nial 615 

1567  Perilous  march  of  the  Swiss       .•        •.  506 

667  Disgrace  and  scheme  of  Norfolk  •  •  492 
567  Mary  and  Bothwell  at  Foulbrigg         . .  486 

667  Hawkins  and  the  Spanish  slave-trade . .  608 

668  Dr.  Allen  esublished  an  English  cdicge 

at  Douay 497 

668  Mary's  escape  from  Lochleven  •  •  • .  488 
668  Selxure  of  Spanish  treasure-ships        . .  607 

668  Trial  of  Mary's  enemies  at  York         . .  489 

569  Rebellion  of  the  North 494 

669  Elizabeth  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross      •  •  491 

570  Bull  against  Elizabeth     ..        ..        ••405 
1572  Death  of  Norfolk  . . 493 

579  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's..  ..  HtJ 
577  Death  of  Cuthbert  Maine  . .  . .  498 
577  Henry  III.  heada  the  Catholic  League    607 

581  New  penal  laws 498 

581  Nichols  the  informer       499 

662  The  Raid  of  Ruthvcn 496 

583  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  . .        . .  515 

1585  Parry,  the  victim  of  a  bnnhcr  informer  499 

606  Babington's  conspiracy  and  death       . .  502 

587  Executton  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  . .  505 
687  Elizabeth  aids  the  insurgenU  of  the  Low 

Countries 607 

588  The  Spanish  Armada       609 

691  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  incorporated  516 
591  Trial  of  Udal,  the  Puritan  . .  ..611 
593  Persecution  of  the  Brownists    •  •        •  •  512 

503  HuRh  the  O'Nial 516 

593.5  IllMal  MTeritics  of  Elizabeth . .        . .  682 

1595  Death  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  . .       . .  513 

1506  Taking  of  Cadiz it. 

'5M8  Victory  of  Fort  Blackwater  ••516 
599  Treaty  between  Essex  and  the  O'Nial. .  517 
r4n  The  East. India  Company  formed  ..  766 
601  Insurrection  and  death  of  Essex  ..  517 
601  Towoley's  penalties  for  recusancy  ..511 
6111  Elizabeth's  last  parliament  ..  ..518 
603  Death  of  Elizabeth  519 

603  The  "  Main  "  and  "  Bye*  plots  . .  5» 
0ti4  The  Hampton  Court  conference        ..  5S6 

604  Contest  on  the  freedom  of  elections  ..  54o 
6115  Laud's  obsequiousness 564 

16U6  The  Gunpowder  Pk>t 5?,0 
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16116 
16(7 
16ii7 

1610 


1610 
1612 

1612' 
1615 
1616 

1618 
1619 
1620 
1621 
1621 
1622 
1624 

1624 
1625 
1(«5 
1626 
1626 
1628 
1628 
1628 
1628 
1629 

1633 

1633 
1635 
1635 


1637 

1638 
1638 
1638 
1640 
1641 
1641 

1642 
1643 
1643 

1643 

1643 
1644 
1644 
1645 
1647 

1647 
1647 

1647 


1648 
1648 
1649 
1649 
1649 
1650 
1650 
1661 
1651 
1651 
1652 
1552 
1653 
1653 
1653 
1659 


Grievances  of  the  Comaioai 
Captain  Pouch's  revolt  ..  , 

Aboliiioa  of  the  lavs  sad  aim  M 

the  Scottish  bocden 

James  L  interposes  betvMntkKn"- 

strants  and  Coanter-rciBoaAiwu  1 

Arminiana  and  CahioiftU     ••    - 
James's  fourth  parKameoi 
Death  of  Henry,  the  ddez  a  « 

James  I ** 

21  The  ••  Five  Artidei" 

Death  of  Arabella  Stusrt 
Disgrace  of  Coke  sad  dewM 

Bacon       

Bohemian  revolt 

Arrest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Anaas 
Ruin  of  the  Count  Paladc^*  wv^ 
James's  conces&ion  to  ihc  CaeaD-^ 
Protest  of  the  Commoos . . 
They  are  diiisolved. .      ..     ••    •' 
James's  conference  »iib  theiKv-- 1 

ofErobrun         " 

Partial  adminiscration  otjvAia     - 

Death  of  James     ..      ••     ••     • 
The  Plague  in  Ozfoni  and  Unx  .. 

Death  or  Bacrin      

CoronatioQ  of  Charles  I 

Third  parliament  of  Chsrki  L .. 

The  Irish  "Graces" 

The  Petition  of  R  ight   . .     •  •     •  - 

Resumptkn  of  Scottish  dwitb  !^  ■ , 

Second  scsakm  of  Charks'i  itoi  .< 

liament     ..       ..      ••    /•    J    1 

Laud  bcoomca  AichbialMp  of  Caw    I 

bury  _,  '•     'J 

Scottish  coronation  of  CbsiiaL     -^ 

Strafford's  return  ftwn  M^  •• 
Trial  for  leaatogmaUng  <»^^C. 
disscoskMi  between  the  m*^^^ 
sutifecta     ..       ..      ..     ^u;^ 

lUot  of  the  ScoUfawcnoi  ia  tteHir  ^ 

Church ••    ■ 

John  Hampden  and  the  Bhlp«a<|T  ■  ^ 
The  Solemn  League  and  CO* 
The  general  assembly  at  Olsir* 

The  Short  Parliament   .. 
Death  of  StraSkird..       ••   ."u^ 
Meeting  of  Gofvanstowii  sadcrzw 

on  the  Hill  of  Crafty  •• 
Sl^eof  Portannooih      ••      "       .. 
Conference  at  Oxford     ••     -ji^ 
Battles  of   WakefitSd  aad  *"^^ 

Moor        . .        . .      •  •    ,  c«»w 
The  league  and  covc»»t  d  w-"- 

and  Scotland      ..      •• 
ThecesMtionofarms     «     'JLt^ 
The  Parliament  summoD^  "  "j"-^  . 
Battles  of  Nantwich  aad  Mn«»  ■"  ^ 
Battle  of  Naseby    . .       •  •'     '.L  w 
Ormond  surraadert  Dublin  •  »*  ^  « 

liament     ..       ..       ••     !)«'Hi  •' 
Encampment  of  the  army  o^**^^ 
March  of  the  troops  to  the  rv^    v 

House       . . 


of 


The   repeal   of  the  vole 
addresses'*  is  folk>«ed  by  f^ 
Newport   ..       •.       •• 
Pride's  Purge 
Peace  of  Westphalia 
Execution  of  Charles  I.    •      *  *  1 
The  storming  of  Orogheda      • 
Charles  U.  In  Scotland   •• 
Surrender  of  Kilkenny   •*      "   ^ 
Battle  of  Dunbar  ..      •• 
Battle  of  Worcester 
Massacre  at  Dundee       ''^J' 
Ireton  and  the  Bishop  ot  smm 
Closeof  the  war  In  Ireltfd 
Van  Tromp's  success 
Van  Tramp's  defeat 
The  Protectorate  .. 
Close  of  "  Barebonc^s' 
Death  c»f  Van  Tromp 
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J 1154  Execution  of  Don  Panteleon    •  • 
1655  Blake  and  the  Dey  of  Tunis     ..        .619 
1657  The  hnmble  petiUon  and  advice,  and 

the  Inauffuration  of  Cromwell         ..    ib. 

165S  Death  of  Cromwell         630 

1659  Rlctiard  Cromwell,  the  council  ofoffl- 

cers,  and  the  parliament        . .        . .  632 

1659  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 638 

1660  Close  of  the  Long  parliament   . .        . .  624 
1600  DIaiolutiou  of  the  Convention  parlia- 
ment        ••        ■•        ••        ••        ••  629 

1661  The  "  Drunken "  parliament  at  Edin- 

burgh        ..        ..633 

1661  The  Pensioned  parliament       . .        . .  629 
16H1  Corporation  Act fi3i 

1662  Act  of  Uniformity 632 

1662  Marriage  of  Charles  11.  and  Catherine 

of  Braganaa  •  •  639 

1662  Eicctraent  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  . .  637 

1663  The  "Declaration  "Act 636 

1662  The  third  African  Company  incorpo- 

rated          639 
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